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BROADFOOT’S  BOOKMARK 

ROUTE  3,  BOX  318 
WENDELL,  N.  C.  27591 


The  Death  of  Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon,  Jan’y  9,  Is  Occasion  for  National  Sorrow. 

Vol.  12  NASHVILI/B,  XBNN.,  JANUARY,  1904  No.  i 


Confederate  l/eterap 


2230669 


GEN.  STERLING  PRICE.  GEN.  PATRICK  R.  CLEBURNE. 

iSee  page  i6.)  (See  page  17.) 

[The  picture  of  Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne  on  this  page  is  from  an  old  photograph  enlarged  and  for  sale  by  Col,  H.  G,  Evans, 
of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  for  the  benefit  of  a fund  with  which  to  erect  a shaft  to  Cleburne's  memory,  in  the  old  churchyard  at  Ash> 
wood,  in  the  Polk  settlement,  where  he  was  first  buried.  It  was  there  that  Cleburne  expressed  a wish  to  be  buried  should  he 
iwt  survive  the  battle  that  was  imminent,  and  which  was  fought  at  Franklin.  In  accordance  with  that  wish,  his  body  rested 
there  for  several  years.  It  was  then  taken  back  to  his  home  at  Helena,  Ark,,  and  a monument  erected  j but  it  is  fitting  that 
the  first  sepulcher  of  his  body  should  be  marked  by  a shaft  in  his  honor.] 


EJ^G'RAVIJVG 

IB  y ^y^//  'Processes 

COPPER  PLATE  Reception  and  Wedding 
Cards,  Society  Invitations,  Calling  Cards, 
and  Announcements. 

STEEL  DIE  EMBOSSED  Monograms  and 
Business  Stationery  in  the  latest  styles. 

HALF-TONE  and  ZINC  PLATES  for  iU 
lustrative  purposes — the  very  best  made. 

hit  he  graphic 
hngra'Oed 

Commercial  Work,  Color  Posters  in  special 

designs  for  all  purposes — Bivouac  and  Re- 
union Occasions. 


"Brandc-n  'Printing  Company 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
Manufacturing  Stationers, 

Printers,  and  GenerSLl  Office  Outfitters 


I 

i 


Z/Ae  ^nion  Oentrai 


jCife 


nsurance 


Co.. 


CK.CINNATL  O. 


ASSETS  JAN.  I,  1902  - - $30,048,592.48 

SVR.PLV3 4,400,311.24 


No  Fluctuating  Securities, 
Largest  R_ate  of  Interest, 


♦ 

♦ 


Lowest  Death  RaLte, 


♦ 

♦ 


Endowments  at  Life 
Rates  and  Profit-Sharing 
Policies  Specialities. 


Large  and  Increasing  Dividends  to  Policy 
Holders, 

Desirable  Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open 
for  Live  Agents,  Address 

JAMES  A.  YOWELL,  State  Agent, 

27  and  28  Chamber  of  Commerce,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


THE  MULDQON  MONUMENT  GO., 

322,  324,  326,  328  GREEN  STREET,  LGUISVIUX,  i(Y. 


^OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments  in  the  United 
States.  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The 
following  is  a partial  list  of  monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these 
HKmuments  is  to  appreciate  them. 


Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Calhoun  Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark, 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 
Thomasville,  Ga. 

Sparta,  Ga. 


Dalton,  Ga. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Columbia,  Tenn. 

Shelby  ville,  Tenn. 

P'ranklin,  Tenn. 

Kentucky  State  Monument, 
Chickamauga  Park,  Ga. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments,  Chicka- 
mauga  Park,  Ga. 
Winchester,  Va. 


When  needing  first-class,  plain,  or  artistic  work  made  from  the  finest  qual- 
ity of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 
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,^gencies  TShroughoui 
. . . . the  ^CUorld.  .... 


tshe  Lt'Oerpool 
and  London 

and  Globe 

Indrarance  Co. 


I Dr.  DeWitt’s  THE  LIFE  SAVERS  I 


Liver,  Blood, 


AND 


Kidney  Tonic 


FOR 


Rich  Blood. 


of  Ihe  United  States  Life-Savinff  Stations  rescue  many  storm- 
stricken  souls  and  save  many  lives;  but  their  work  is  insig'nifi- 
cant  as  compared  with  the 

Lives  Saved,  the  Health  Renewed, 
and  the  run-down  Systems  Rei n vIgorated  by 

Dr.  DeWitt’s  Liver,  Biood,  and  Kidney  Tonic. 

The  great  work  is  accomplished  by  enriching  the  blood  and 
establishing  sound  digestion,  the  two  keys  to  long  life  and  vig- 
orous health.  It  is  nature’s  quick  relief  and  sure  cure  for 
Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes,  Jaundice,  Malaria,  Inflammation  of 
the  Bladder,  Pains  under  the  Shoulders,  Lumbago,  Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia,  Ii  digestion,  Pains  in  the  Baca,  Muscular 
Weakness,  Side  Ache,  Irnpurit'^  of  the  Blood,  Unhealthy  Com- 
ple.xion,  Liver  Disease,  Female  Complaints,  Kidney  Disease, 
Scrofula,  Nasal  and  Intestinal  Catarrh,  and  the  numerous  ail- 
ments and  diseases  caused  by  Impure  Blood. 

Price,  $1  per  Bottle 

AT  AI,L  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS. 

The  W.  J.  PARKER  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

7 South  Howard  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Shop  for  You. 

Being  in  touch  with 
the  fashion  centers, 
with  exquisite  taste 
and  judgment  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  values,  I am  in  po- 
sition to  render  satisfaction  in  all  kinds  of 
shopping.  Wedding  and  school  outfits  and 
holiday  novelties  are  specialties  with  me. 
Samples  and  estimates  submitted.  Write 
and  let  me  do  your  Christmas  shopping. 

Miss  Martha  A.  Snead, 

4/6  Equitable  Building, 
LOUISVILLE,  KEXTUGKY. 

The  Veteran  commends  the  reliability  of  Miss  Snead 
most  cordially.  She  has  been  valiant  as  a youns  woman 
in  Confederate  matters. 


Son^s  of  the  Confederacy  and 
Plantation  Melodies.” 

Containing  19  Southern  songs,  words  and  music. 
Price,  50  cents.  Best  collection  for  use  in  schools, 
Camps,  and  Chapters.  Circulars  and  information 
free.  Agents  wanted.  Big  commission.  Address 

Mrs.  Albert  Mitchell.  Paris.  Ky, 


PRINTING  TAUGHT  FREE. 

With  every  Model  printing  j)ress  and  outfit  (cost, 
$5  and  up)  we  give  free  a complete  course  in  the  art 
or  printing.  While  you’re  learning  you  can  make 
money  at  home  by  printing  for  others.  The  Model 
is  the  cheapest  because  it  is  tlie  best.  Three  World’s 
I’.iir  Highest  Awards.  Beware  of  the  so-called 
“cheap”  printing  presses.  Write  for  particulars 
.md  catalogue  No.  15.  Automatic  press  for  print 
ing  visiiing  cards 

THE  MODEL  PRINTING  PRESS.  708  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 


VENt,  VIDI,  VIGir 

Duva.1*s  Eureka,  cures  Dyspepsia,  only. 
0uva.rs  Never-Fa.il.  a.  positive  cure  for 
Dropsy. 

Duva.l*s  Infa.llible  Pile  Cure. 

Duva.Ps  Herb  Cure  for  Hen\orrha.ge. 


F.  M.  DUVAL,  919  Curley  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Kciiam  Dancer  Hospital, 

R.ICHMOND,  VA. 

Wc  Cure  Cancers,  Tumors,  and  Chronic 
Sores  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


W.  R.  Bryant,  Arlington,  Tenn.,  wish- 
es the  address  of  some  member  of  Com- 
pany B,  Twenty-Sixtli  Tennessee  Infan- 
try. of  which  he  was  a member.  He  and 
a comrade  named  Edwards  were  the  only 
members  of  the  company  present  at  the 
surrender  in  North  Carolina. 


Throat,  Liingta,  l>eaf* 
ness,  liad  lireatli, 
UURPH>  While  You 
SI..KKI*,  Haid  Cases 
prelerreil.  eodaysFree 
Woiiderlul  Inhalant; 
(.’omnioii  Sense  Applica- 
tiuii;  Amazing  Results. 
Inexpensive,  Pleasant, 
Private,  Safe,  Certain. 
Astonishing  Cures  of 
Asthma  and  Lungs. 
I5ook  with  ample  proof 
and  valuable  informa.- 
tion  Free.  Cnt  this  out, 
it  may  not  appear  again, 
!■  O.  C.  CATAKim  CITUE.  1»40  Van  Burfn  St. , CHICAGO 


nearly  2 score  years  we  have 
been  training  men  and  women 


for  business.  Only  Easiness  Col- 


-'aSsHlfesJ  lege  in  Va.,  and  second  in  South 
to  own  Its  building.  No  vacation. 
Catalogne  free.  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand,  Penmanship  by  mail. 


President, 

“Leading  bas.  col.  south  Potomac  river.” — Phila.  Stenographer. 


MISSO\/'RI 

PACIFIC 

'RAILWAY 

...  OR.  ... 

IRON  MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 

From  LO\/I.^ 

and  MLMTHI^ 

Affords  Tourist;  Prospector, 
or  Home  Seeker  the  Best 
Service,  Fastest  Schedule 
to  All  Points  in 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA, 
OKLAHOMA  and  INDIAN  TERRP 
TORY,  COLORADO.  UTAH,  ORE^ 
GON,  CALIFORNIA,  ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS,  LOUISIANA,  OLD  and 
NEW  MEXICO,  and  ARIZONA, 

Pullman  Sleepers,  Free  Ue- 
CLiNi.NG  Chair  Cars  on  All 
Trains.  Low  Rales,  Free  De- 
scriptive Literature.  Consult 
Ticket  Agents,  or  address 

H.  C.  Townsend  R.  T.  G.  Matthews 

G.P.andT.A.  T.  P.  A. 

St.  Lolis,  Mo.  Louisville,  Ky. 

— 
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THE  WAY  TO  THE 

SOUTHWEST 


HALF  RATES  PLUS  $2 

December  1 and  15,  January  5 and  19. 

Write  _for _full  information, 

J.  N.  CORNATZAR,  General  Agent, 
MEMPHIS,  TEJVJV. 


“THE  TEXAS  ROAD.” 

"Look  at  the  Figures f" 


The  World’s  Fair  at  St,  Louis  in  1904  will 
cover  twelve  hundred  acres  of  Lind,  Having 
three  hundred  acres  of  exhibit  space,  and 
will  cost  over  forty  millions  of  dollars.  St. 
Louis  is  reached  directly  from  Texas  by  the 
I.  & G.  N. — Iron  Mountain  Lines. 


Miles,  Minutes,  Money 

Saved  between  Texas  and  St.  Louis  via  the  I.  & G,  N., 

The  “True  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  Line.” 

iSi  miles  sliortest,  hours  ^7  minutes  quickest, 

HOUSTON  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

189  miles  shortest,  6 hours  57  minutes  quickest, 

GALVESTON  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

109  miles  shortest,  4 hours  7 minutes  quickest, 

SAN  ANTONIO  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

ro9  miles  shortest,  c,  liours  12  minutes  quickest, 

AUSTIN  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

Equally  as  quick  'to  nil  Eastern  Cities  through 
St.  Louis. 

FIGURES  DO  NOT  MISREPRESENT. 

6 hours  jQ  minutes  quickest, 

St.  Louis  to  Houston, 

7 hours  24  minutes  quickest, 

St.  Louis  to  Galveston. 
4 hours  28  minutes  quickest, 

St.  Louis  to  San  Antomo. 
6 hours  minutes  quickest,  St.  Louis  to  Austin. 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 
All  the  Way-All  the  Time.... 


A BOOK  OF  ABSORBING  INTEREST  FOR  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS.  ^ 

— 

Life  and  Letters  of  | 
Robert  Lewis  Dabney,  D.D.,LL.D.  | 


The  greatest  exposition  of  the  age  will 
open  at  St.  Louis  in  May,  1904,  to  commem- 
orate the  centennial  of  the  great  Louisiana 
Territory  Purchase  by  the  L^niied  States 
from  France.  St.  Louis  is  reached  directly 
from  Texas  by  the  I.  & G.  N. — Iron  Moun- 
tain Lines. 


“THE  TEXAS  ROAD.” 

loternational  & Great  Northern  Railroad. 

L,  TRICE, 

2d  Vice  President  and  General  Mayrnger. 

D.  J,  PRICE, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 


By  TH03IAS  CABY  JOHNSON,  B.D. 


Dr.  Dabney  was  a conspicuous  character  in  Southern  aff  lirs  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
enjoyed  a national  reputation  as  a Teacher,  Theologian,  Preucher.  and  Patriot.  — o 

Confederate  Veterans  and  all  students  of  Southern  ideals  will  find  in  tliis  volume  a ricli 
store  of  information  concerning  tlie  ante-bellum  social,  political,  and  industrial  conditions  of 
the  South,  and  Dr.  Dabney’s  letters  written  during  the  stormv  days  of  Vo  t<>  ’65  are  in  lliem- 
selves  a resume  of  that  period  and  a strong  vindicnlio  1 of  tlie  principles  for  whicli  the  S>  utii 
fought  Of  special  interest  to  old  soldiers  are  liis  Utters  during  the  time  he  strvi-d  as  an  army 
chaplain  and  as  cliief-of-staff  under  Stonewall  J.icks  in  during  the  wondt-rful  campaii^n  in  ilLe 
Valley  of  Virginia. 

The  book  is  a notable  contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  South,  and  a copy  ^ 
should  be  in  the  home  of  every  true  Southerner.  ' ^ 

600  Pag-es.  Cloth  Binding,  $2.50  Net  (add  25c  for  postage). 

Setid  all  orders  to 

FItBSBYTERTAK  COMMITTEE  OF  FUBIICATTON,  ^ 

Pul)lisliei  s Hoolfsellei  s,  lUCHMONI),  VA . 


From  One  of  the  Most  Successful  Planters  in  North  Carolina. 

Smitiifield,  N.  C.,  February  i8,  1902. 

The  Home  Fertilise’'  Chemical  Works,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Gentlemen:  This  is  to  certify  that  I have  used  Cerealite  for  a number  of  vears  and  have  sold  it  for 
tlie  past  three  vr^ars  and  I myself  find  it  to  be  equal  to,  if  not  better  in  many  rrspects  tlian,  Nitrate  Soda. 
My  besi  cuslomcrs  are  anxious  to  use  it  again  this  year.  On  my  own  crops  I used  it  (m  wheat,  oats,  and 
cotton,  and  for  evt-rv  dollar  I invested  in  Cerealite  I am  sure  it  paid  me  $2.50.  I prefer  Cerealite  as  a top 
dressiniT  i<>  ’titrate  Soda,  even  if  the  goods  were  the  same  price.  Splendid  fur  oats  and  grain. 

Yours  truly,  J.  W.  Stephenson. 

Reliable  agent  wanted  in  every  countv. 


Care  of  the 


Expectant  Mother 

By  W.  Lewis  Howe,  M.D. 

This  book  saves  troubling  the  family  physician  re- 
garding every  little  problem  which  may  come  up. 
Fully  approved  by  physicians.  It  will  answer  all  or- 
dinary question.^  as  to  diet,  hygiene,  and  exercise  ol 
the  mother  and  subsequent  care  ol  the  child.  A book 
every  mother  should  have. 

Bound  in  Red  Cloth.  Price,  50  cents,  Postpaid. 

F A.  DAVIS  CO.,  1905  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia. 


FOR  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS 

An  Old  and  Well-T ried  Remedy. 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  lor  over  SIXT^  YEARS  b\  MIL1..IUNS  of 
MOTHERS  fur  tlieir  CHILDREN  WHH;E  TEETHING, 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD, 
SOFTENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES  WIND 
COLIC,  and  is  tlie  best  remedy  foi  DIARRHEA.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  every  part  ol  the  world.  Be  suie  to  ask  for 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHING  SYRUP, 

AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER  KIND. 

TWENTY-FtVE  CENTS  A BOTTLE^ 
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PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 

Kntered  at  the  post  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Contributors  are  requested  *.o  use  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  to  abbreviate 
ftS  orach  as  practicable;  these  suggestions  are  important. 

Where  clippings  are  sent  copy  should  be  kept,  as  the  Veteran  cannot 
imdertake  to  return  them. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  bejore  it  ends.  For 
hlitance,  if  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on  mail 
Hst  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  numler. 

OFFICIALLT  REPRESENTS : 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Other  Organizations. 

The  Veteran  is  approved  and  indorsed  officially  by  a larger  aod  mum 
elevated  patronage,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication  in  existeooe. 

The  ‘‘civil  war**  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late**  war,  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  “ War  between  the  States  ’*  will  be  substituted. 

Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success. 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  lew. 

[VoL.  XII.  NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  JANUARY,  1!)04.  No,  1.-)  ' 

THE  FIRST  WHI  i E HOUSE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 


Orgatiized  July  4,  igoo.  Chartered  February  5,  igoi. 

Motto:  “ Loving  duty  to  the  past,  present,  and  future.”  Flower,  White  Violet. 


The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  preserve  as  a Confeder- 
ate museum  and  library  the  historic  old  home  occupied  by 
Mr.  Davis  and  family  in  1861  while  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
known  to  history  as  the  first  White  House  of  the  Confederacy ; 
also  as  a repository  for  the  valuable  and  numerous  relics  given 
the  Association  by  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis. 

Officers:  Queen  Regent,  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis;  Regent,  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Beale;  Vice  Regents,  Mrs.  Virginia  Clay  Clopton  and 
Mrs.  Belle  fallen  Ross;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Bethea;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  John  W.  A.  Sanford; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Lanier;  Historian,  Mrs.  John  G.  Finley. 

Directors:  Mrs.  Vince  Elmore,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Chappell 
Cory,  Mrs.  John  Eberhardt,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Craig,  Mrs.  C.  A. 


Lanier,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Ledyard,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Jessie 
Lamar,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Grigg,  Mrs.  J.  W.  A.  Sanford. 

Trustees:  Mrs.  .Alfred  Bethea,  Chairman;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Durr, 
Mrs.  William  L.  Chambers,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Beale,  Mrs.  John  G. 
Finley,  Mrs.  Edward  Trimble,  Mrs.  Albert  Elmore. 

Committee  for  Collecting  Relics:  Mrs.  J.  D.  Beale,  Chair- 
man; Mesdames  Alfred  Bethea,  Chappell  Cory,  C.  A.  Lanier, 
E.  M.  Trimble. 

Committee  on  Books  for  Library:  Mrs.  Edwin  Gardner 
Weed,  Chairman;  Mesdames  W.  L.  Durr,  Clifford  Lanier, 
Mary  Elmore  Persons,  Chappell  Cory,  Belle  Allen  Ross, 
Thomas  McAdory  Owen,  Thomas  H.  Reynolds,  W.  L.  Cham- 
bers, M.  P.  Watt,  Mortimer  Tuttle,  B.  J.  Baldwin,  George  C. 
Ball,  Cornelia  Branch  Stone. 
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Wood  Committee:  Mrs.  C.  J.  Campbell,  Chairman; 

Mesdames  Ella  H.  Brock,  J.  Warren  Jones,  Bessie  M.  Jiidson, 
George  Stowers,  George  Raoul,  Edward  Hastings,  John  Sav- 
age, J.  A.  Reeves,  M.  A.  Jackson,  C.  B.  Ferrell,  Sylas  Tyson, 
L.  G.  Peacher,  John  W.  Sanford,  Jr,,  Ed  Naftel,  Jessie  Lamar, 
George  Folmar,  George  Simpson,  Misses  Mary  Burke  and 
Katherine  Holt. 

The  Committee  for  Raising  Funds  has  Mrs.  A.  M.  Allen  as 
Chairman,  while  the  membership  list  comprises  names  of  men, 
women,  and  children  not  only  of  Montgomery  and  Alabama 
but  of  the  entire  South. 


‘■BLOOD  THICKER  THAN  WATER.” 

liY  S.  B.  BARRON,  THIRD  TEXAS  CAVALRY,  RUSK,  TEX. 

Rev.  William  D.  Chadick  was  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
Fiftieth  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment,  C.  S.  A.,  and  resided  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.  During  the  winter  of  1864-65  he  was  at  home 
one  day  when,  suddenly  and  very  unexpectedly  to  him,  Gen. 
McCook  marched  into  the  town  at  the  head  of  a division  of 
Federal  cavalry,  and  was  soon  informed  that  Col.  Chadick  was 
in  town,  and  the  General  felt  very  sure  of  capturing  him.  But 
Col.  Chadick,  unobserved  by  any  of  the  Federals,  crossed  the 
street  from  his  home  and  secreted  himself  where  he  could  not 
be  found  or  pointed  out  by  any  one  who  would  have  betrayed 
him.  Gen.  McCook  thought  so  much  of  the  expected  prize 
that  it  was  deemed  not  undignified  for  a general  of  the  United 
States  army  to  go  in  person  in  search  of  him.  So  he  went  to 
his  residence  and  interviewed  Mrs.  Chadick.  Introducing  him- 
self as  Gen,  McCook,  he  said:  “Madam,  where  is  your  hus- 
band?” Mrs.  Chadick 
answered : “He  is  noi 

here,  sir.”  Col.  Chad- 
ick’s  horse  and  rigging 
were  there  plainly  to  be 
seen,  but  the  General 
was  baffled  in  his  efforts 
to  find  the  object  of  his 
search,  as  his  further 
questioning  elicited  no 
reliable  information 
from  the  faithful  wife. 

Something  m the  ap- 
pearance of  Mrs.  Chad- 
ick seemed  to  impress 
Gen.  McCook,  and  after 
some  hesitation  he  said 
to  her:  “Madam,  will 

you  please  tell  me  where 
you  were  reared?”  She 
answered : “In  Steuben- 
ville, Ohio.”  “Why,” 
said  the  General,  “Steubenville  is  my  home.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  your  maiden  name?”  “My  maiden  name,”  said  Mrs. 
Chadick,  “was  Cook.”  “Were  you  Miss  Jane  Cook?”  inquired 
the  General.  She  answered:  “I  was.”  “Well,”  said  he,  “do 
you  remember  one  Sunday  morning,  a long  time  ago,  when 
you  were  on  your  way  to  Sunday  school,  that  up  near  the 
Episcopal  Church  some  bad  little  boys  were  cutting  up,  and  a 
policeman  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  them  to  the  lockup, 
and  you  interceded  for  them,  telling  the  policeman  that  you 
would  stand  good  for  their  behavior  if  he  would  release  them, 
and  he  did  so?”  She  answered:  “I  remember  it.”  “Well,” 
said  he,  “I  was  one  of  those  boys ; and  now,  madam,  there  is 
nothing  I can  do  for  you  that  I am  not  more  than  willing  to  do. 
I shall  place  guards  at  your  gates,  and  not  a man  of  my  com- 


mand shall  enter  your  premises  or  disturb  you  in  any  manner 
while  I remain  in  this  city;  and  if  there  is  anything  else  I can 
do  for  your  comfort  or  convenience,  call  on  me  and  it  will  be 
done.” 

Ihe  guards  were  posted  at  her  gates,  and  not  a soldier  en- 
tered her  home  during  Gen.  McCook’s  occupation  of  Hunts- 
ville. Col.  Chadick  made  good  his  escape  that  night,  and  sur- 
vived the  war.  His  widow,  formerly  Miss  Jane  Cook,  a very 
bright,  well-preserved  old  lady,  now  lives  in  St.  Louis,  where 
she  has  made  her  home  for  a good  many  years  with  her  son- 
in-law,  Col.  S.  W.  Fordyce,  former  President  of  the  Cotton 
Belt  Railroad. 

A fit  comment  upon  Col.  Fordyce  (whose  house  has  been 
the  good  home  of  Mrs.  Chadick  for  years)  as  a man  and  as 
a patriot  is  to  quote  his  remarks  when  asked  about  his  vol- 
untary contribution  to  a Confederate  monument  in  Little  Rock : 

“I  was  in  the  Federal  army  during  the  war,  and  have  been 
in  the  Confederate  since.” 

Such  men  have  been  the  real  peacemakers  in  our  sectional 
troubles.  Had  President  Lincoln  survived  the  war,  conserva- 
tive patriots  would  have  obliterated  sectional  lines,  and  such 
noble  characters  as  R.  E,  Lee  would  have  been  embronzed  m 
the  public  parks  of  the  National  Capitol,  as  well  as  in  the 
finest  halls  of  fame. 


CAMPAIGNING  UNDER  FORREST. 

BY  HENRY  EWEL).  HORU,  TENNESSEE  CONFEDERATE  HOME. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Veteran  Col.  J.  R.  Binford,  of 
Duck  Hill,  Miss.,  makes  me  out  more  kinds  of  liar  than  Gen. 
Eagan  does  Gen.  Miles  in  their  famous  Embalmed  Beef  row. 
I wrote  my  article,  printed  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Veteran,  from  memory.  It  may  contain  a few  errors  as  to 
names,  but  the  main  facts  are  just  as  I have  stated  them.  I 
could  get  witnesses  if  I cared  to  go  into  a long,  useless  con- 
troversy, but  I don’t  want  any  of  that,  and  I guess  cur  good 
friend  the  Veteran  does  not  either.  I have  received  several 
letters  from  old  comrades  since  the  article  was  printed  who 
ook  part  in  the  Canton  drill  complimenting  me  on  my  “splen- 
did memory  and  accurate  account.”  I don't  claim  to  be  an 
encyclopedia  of  the  war,  but  of  events  that  my  regiment  took 
part  in  I know  something.  I have  been  too  busy  hustling 
to  make  an  honest  living.  Handicapped  as  I am,  it  has  been 
a hard  fight  (I  was  knocked  down  by  the  concussion  of  a shell 
at  Harrisburg,  Miss.,  and  rendered  almost  deaf)  to  give  much 
thought  or  time  to  those  stirring  old  war  times.  We  of  the 
Third  Kentucky  always  gave  the  Fifteenth  Mississippi  credit 
for  being  one  of  the  best  regiments  in  the  service.  The  men 
proved  it  on  many  a hard-fought  field,  but  there  were  ' others.” 
But  don’t  throw  mud  at  Kentuckians.  Of  the  eight  hundred 
men  who  participated  in  the  Canton  drill,  less  than  one  hundred 
ever  saw  their  “old  Kentucky  homes”  again.  As  long  as  we 
were  in  Loring’s  Division  we  carried  our  “Canton  flag,”  and 
it  was  in  all  the  fights  of  the  division.  We  were  mounted  and 
joined.  Gen.  Forrest  in  North  Mississippi.  Forrest  had  a very 
small  command  at  that  time.  Nobody  thought  then  that  he 
had  sense  enough  to  manage  a separate  command.  He  had 
raised  Bell’s  Brigade;  but  the  men  were  poorly  equipped,  and 
many  of  them  had  never  been  in  a fight.  His  batteries  were 
light  guns  of  poor  quality.  We  captured  the  guns  and  horses 
that  afterwards  made  Morton  and  Rice  famous. 

In  every  raid  that  Forrest  went  on  in  Kentucky  or  Middle 
Tennessee  our  old  Canton  flag  appeared.  Gen.  Forrest  always 
favored  the  Tennesseeans;  but  when  he  wanted  Bell  to  get 
down  to  his  level  best,  he  would  say,  “Watch  those  d — m Ken- 
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tuckians  and  stay  with  them.”  At  the  fight  at  Brice’s  X Roads, 
when  we  had  our  last  man  in  the  fight,  and  the  Yanks  were 
still  rushing  men  that  had  not  fired  a shot,  Morton  was  “crowd- 
ing them  with  artillery.”  Gen.  Buford  got  uneasy  about  our 
battery,  and  called  Gen.  Forrest’s  attention  to  the  danger.  For- 
rest looked  around  and  saw  our  Canton  flag  flying  close  to 
the  guns,  i hen  turning  to  Gen.  Buford,  he  said : “There  are  not 
Yankees  here  or  to  come  that  can  capture  that  battery.”  At 
Harrisburg  we  planted  our  flag  on  Gen.  Smith’s  breastworks, 
while  twenty  thousand  infantrymen  and  eighteen  guns  were 
firing  on  our  one  brigade  ; but  it  took  sixty-two  and  a half  per 
cent  of  the  regiment  to  do  it.  It  was  among  the  first  to  cross 
the  Tennessee  River  in  front  of  Hood,  and  from  there  to 
Nashville  it  was  in  the  front  all  the  Way.  On  the  retreat,  Wil- 
son tried,  day  after  day,  to  ride  over  it.  but  never  could.  We 
found  Gen.  Forrest  a major  general,  with  a small,  badly 
equipped  command.  In  three  months  v/e  were  the  best-mounted 
and  equipped  cavalry  in  the  C.  S.  A. ; we  had  the  finest  bat- 
teries, and  got  all  from  the  Yanks.  In  six  months  v<e  made 
Forrest  a lieutenant  general,  with  a name  that  will  stand  as 
long  as  the  American  people  care  for  heroic  deeds.  The 
few  of  us  that  got  home  are  proud  to  think  we  did  our  duty 
always;  the  rest  sleep  their  last  sleep. 

“They  have  fought  their  last  battle ; 

No  sound  can  awake  them  to  glory  again.” 


Error  in  Hon.  James  W.  Boyd’s  Speech. — I observe  in  the 
eloquent  address  of  Flon.  James  W.  Boyd,  as  published  in  the 
December  Veteran,  that  in  referring  to  Pickett’s  charge  at 
Gettysburg,  he  says:  “Garnett,  jus:  out  of  the  sick  ambulance, 
with  his  heavy  coat  buttoned  up,”  etc.  This  is  a mistake,  first 
published  by  Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander,  who  commanded  all  the 
Confederate  artillery  stationed  that  day  on  Cemetery  Ridge. 
Fie  says  Gen.  Garnett  had  on,  or  was  buttoned  up  in,  an  old 
army  blue  overcoat.  The  facts  are  that  a few  days  before 
the  battle,  while  near  Chambersburg,  Gen.  Garnett  rode  for- 
ward to  the  head  of  the  division  to  see  Gen.  Pickett  on  some 
business,  and  just  as  he  rode  among  the  staff  officers  a fiery 
steed,  ridden  by  Maj.  Robert  Bright  (who  now  lives  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  and  can  verify  this  statement),  slashed  out  and 
kicked  Gen.  Garnett  on  the  ankle.  The  wound  was  a painful 
one,  and  he  took  to  an  ambulance,  in  which  he  reached  the 
field  of  Gettysburg  and  was  permitted  by  Gen.  Pickett  to  go 
into  the  charge  on  horseback,  as  he  could  not  walk  without 
great  pain  and  difficulty.  He  was  not  the  least  sick,  and  the 
old  blue  coat  or  overcoat,  which  he  always  wore  in  cold  or 
rainy  weather,  w'as  not  worn  that  third  day  of  July,  1863, 
when  the  weather  was  hot  enough  to  scorch  a feather.  In 
passing  through  Richmond,  Va.,  about  the  middle  of  June, 
Gen.  Garnett  had  purchased  a fine,  new  gray  uniform,  which 
he  had  on  when  killed  in  the  charge  at  Gettysburg. 

I heard  a gentleman  of  high  character  describe  Stonewall 
Jackson’s  appearance  on  the  battlefield  of  Bull  Run  “mounted 
on  Old  Sorrel,”  while  it  is  well  known  that  he  did  not  have 
Old  Sorrel  until  more  than  a year  after  that  battle. — H.  T. 
Owen,  luclnnond,  l/a. 


CONFEDERATED  SOUTHERN  MEMORIAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  December  9,  1903. 
Ediior  Veteran:  All  memorial  associations  of  the  South, 
forming  part  of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, are  hereby  notified  that  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association  will  hold  its  fifth  annual  convention  in 
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the  city  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  the  same  time  as  the  reunion  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

The  opening  feature  of  this  convention  will  be  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Memorial  Service.  Further  particulars  as  to  the 
church  at  which  this  service  will  be  held,  as  well  as  the  loca- 
tion of  Convention  Hall,  will  be  given  later. 

The  women  of  1861-65.  the  women  of  the  Confederacy,  are 
highly  commended  for  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  memorial 
work,  instituted  by  them  in  sorrow  and  gloom  immediately 
after  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  F'his  labor  of  love  has 
been  faithfully  performed  through  trials  and  difficulties,  until 
now  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  throughout  the  South  can 
proudly  boast  of  a monument  erected  by  its  Ladies’  Memorial 
Association  to  the  Confederate  dead. 

An  invitation  is  hereby  e.xtended  to  all  Memorial  Associa- 
tions not  yet  affiliated  to  do  so  at  once  and  thus  unite,  in  one 
grand  sisterhood,  the  women  of  1861-65,  that  their  identity 
may  be  preserved  and  a record  of  their  glorious  work  be  hand- 
ed down  to  posterity. 

Application  blanks  for  membership  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  3303  Coliseum  Street,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  G.  a.  Williams,  Corresponding  Secretary; 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  President,  White  Castle,  La. 


MISS  VALERIA  TENNESSEE  FIELDS. 

Judge  A.  J.  Lawson,  of  Union  City,  writes  at  the  request  of 
Leonidas  Polk  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  sending  a picture  of  Miss 
Valeria  Fields,  daughter  of  Col.  Hume  R.  Fields,  who  was 
colonel  of  the  First  Tennessee  Infantry,  C.  S.  A.  Miss  Valeri.a 
Fields  was  the  representative  of  this  Chapter  to  the  convention 
of  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  She  is 
an  active  worker  for  her  Chapter. 


The  Kentucky  Division,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, will  hold  its  convention  for  1904  at  Paducah,  Ky. 
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(Confederate  l/eterap. 

S.  A,  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office!  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn, 


This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham,  All  per- 
Wons  who  approve  its  principles  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for  Asso- 
ciations throughout  the  South  are  requested  to  commend  its  patronage  and  to 
CoDperate  in  extending  its  circulation.  Let  each  one  be  constantly  diligent. 


The  February  Veteran  will  contain  important  and  interest- 
ing  papers  from  proceedings  in  the  Charleston  Convention. 

The  “Bill  Arp”  Memorial  Fund  w'as  remitted  to  Mrs.  Chas. 
H.  Smith  on  December  24  with  the  names  of  the  donors. 
Subscriptions  have  been  received  since  then,  and  others  arc 
solicited.  One  friend  sending  since  Christmas  mailed  four 
dollars,  half  to  Veteran  account  and  the  other  to  this  memo- 
rial, “if  not  too  late.”  It  will  be  sent  to  that  fund. 

The  Veteran  will  not  surrender  this  project  until  further 
time  to  consider  its  e.xtraordinary  merit  is  had,  anxious  that 
the  result  will  be  a pride  to  every  Southern  patriot  w!:o 
laughed  and  sorrowed  over  the  heroism  and  philosophy  cf 
expression  of  Maj.  Chas.  H.  Smith  during  the  great  war  and 
through  all  the  intervening  years  since. 

W'hile  Kentucky  and  Jvlissouri  are  making  plain  that  they 
will  not  submit  quietly  to  discrimination  against  their  States 
in  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument,  Maryland  is  as  determined, 
as  she  expressed  herself  through  delegates  in  the  Charleston 
Convention,  U.  D.  C.  At  the  recent  convention  of  Daughter.s 
in  Maryland  it  was  determined  to  protest  against  the  plan. 
Several  important  papers  on  the  subject  are  in  hand. 

FLORIDA  REINDORSES  THE  VETERAN. 

Of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Florida  Division,  U.  C.  V., 
at  the  reunion  in  St.  Augustine,  December  7,  1903,  the  third, 
introduced  by  Gen.  George  Reese,  of  De  Soto  Camp,  Pensa- 
cola, was  adopted : 

“As  we  believe  the  Confederate  Veteran  is  the  best  chan- 
nel through  which  to  disseminate  the  facts  as  known  by  the 
participants  in  the  War  between  the  States,  we  therefore  urge 
upon  the  Veterans,  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Daughters  of  Vet- 
erans the  importance  of  subscribing  to  this,  our  official  organ, 
and  we  urge  upon  the  Adjutants  of  the  Camps  to  report  month- 
ly the  death  of  veterans  in  this  journal.” 

Gen.  E.  M.  Law,  Honorary  Commander  for  life  of  the 
Florida  Division,  wrote  on  December  16  to  Mrs.  Nettie  Smith, 
an  efficient  and  faithful  agent  of  the  Veteran  : 

“It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that,  at  its  late 
reunion  at  St.  Augustine,  the  Florida  Division,  United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  indorsed 
the  Confederate  Veteran,  and  recommended  that  all  Veterans, 
Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  subscribe 
for  it  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  increase  its  circulation. 
The  Veteran  is  essentially  the  mouthpiece,  the  exponent  of 
the  Confederate  soldier,  and  he  and  his  descendants  should 
spare  no  effort  to  strengthen  and  encourage  it  in  accom- 
plishing the  great,  patriotic  work  in  which  it  is  engaged.” 


BROADER  WORK  FOR  THE  VETERAN. 

The  Nashville  American,  whose  editor.  Col.  Tatum,  served 
in  the  Spanish-Anierican  war,  says : 

“The  Confederate  Veteran  is  the  best  publication  of  its 
kind  extant.  There  is  not  another  Confederate  publication 
which  equals  it,  and  it  is  superior  to  any  of  the  many  pub- 
lications representing  the  Union  soldier.  This  is  a fact  of 


which  Mr.  S.  A.  Cunningham  should  be  justly  proud.  There 
are  two  or  three  journals  published  in  the  interest  of  the 
Spanish-American  war  soldiers,  but  they  are  of  little  or  no 
value.  If  the  Confederate  Veteran  would  devote  a corner 
to  these  ‘young  veterans,’  it  would  soon  grow  into  an  inter- 
esting department.  They  did  not  see  as  much  hard  service  or 
reap  as  much  glory  as  their  fathers,  but  they  showed  the  spirit 
of  their  fathers,  and  would  doubtless  have  shown  themselves 
worthy  sons,  under  severe  test,  if  opportunity  had  been  of- 
fered. The  same  territory  that  furnished  the  Confederacy  with 
its  soldiers  furnished  about  50,000  soldiers  in  the  brief  war 
with  Spain,  and  about  30,000  of  these  were  the  sons  of  Con- 
federate veterans.  Are  they  not  entitled  to  as  much  recog- 
nition in  the  Confederate  Veteran  as  the  organization  known 
as  the  Sons  of  Confedc.ate  Veterans,  whose  members  wear 
the  uniform  of  an  organization,  but  not  a soldier’s  uniform?” 


WHERE  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  WAS  IN  PRISON. 

It  has  long  been  desired  to  print  a picture  of  the  casemate 
at  Fortress  Monroe  where  our  beloved  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
Confederate  States  President,  was  so  long  incarcerated,  but 


not  until  recently  was  a photograph  secured.  It  was  found 
in  a relic  store  near  the  fort.  It  was  old  and  dingy,  and  the 
vender  seemed  to  regard  it  with  but  little  concern. 

Julia  Smith,  Who  Cooked  for  Him. — Inquiry  was  made 
of  a colored  cook  who  happened  to  be  crossing  the  campus 
for  the  name  of  some  one  who  knew  Mr.  Davis  while  in  prison, 
and  he  gave  the  address  of  “Julia  J.  Smith,  who  cooked  for 
him,”  and  she  wrote  from  Phoebus,  Va.,  November  17,  1903: 

“I  received  your  communication,  through  Mr.  B.  Whiting, 
requesting  me  to  give  you  some  incident  of  what  occurred 
while  I cooked  for  the  Hon.  President  Jefferson  Davis.  Mr. 
Davis  was  in  prison  nine  months  before  I commenced  cooking 
for  him;  then  I was  his  cook  until  he  went  away.  The  first 
thing  he  desired  me  to  cook  was  to  devil  some  crabs  for  him, 
which  I did.  Dr.  Cooper  was  his  physician  and  Rev.  Minnir- 
grade,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  his  minister.  I was  very  sorry 
when  he  left.  I never  lived  with  better  people  in  all  my  life. 
He  and  his  wife  were  very  grateful  for  everything  I did  for 
them.  Could  I see  you,  I would  relate  to  you  many  incidents 
that  happened  while  I was  there,  which  are  very  interesting. 
I loved  Mr.  Davis.  May  God  bless  his  offspring,  and  long 
may  they  live!” 
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REUNION  OF  KENTUCKY  DIVISION.  U.  C.  V. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ACCOUNT  BY  CAPT.  ANDREW  M.  SEA. 

How  delightful  it  is  to  lay  aside  the  harassing  and  distract- 
ing cares  of  everyday  life  and  through  one  glad  day  enjoy  the 
communion  and  fellowship  of  those  who,  next  to  your  own 
immediate  family,  you  love  better  than  all  others  in  this  world! 
Such  was  the  manifest  sentiment  of  the  Kentucky  Confed- 
erates, who  met  in  Louisville  October  29,  1903,  to  attend  the 
annual  reunion  of  the  Kentucky  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  at  the 
Confederate  Home,  Pewee  Valley. 

A large  percentage  of  the  Camps  was  represented,  but  not 
with  large  delegations,  perhaps  not  over  five  hundred  alto- 
gether; yet  they  were  the  representatives  of  that  remnant  of 
immortal  40,000  Kentuckians  who  gave  up  their  families,  their 
homes,  and  their  property  and  fought  for  four  long  years  to 
protect  the  hearthstones  and  firesides  of  strangers  who,  like 
themselves,  were  battling  for  constitutional  rights,  which  were 
being  denied  them.  ' I would  not  disparage  any  Southern 
troops,  but  I do  say  that  there  were  Kentuckians  in  every 
branch  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  in  every  place  and  under 
all  circumstances  they  fittingly  illustrated  the  traditionary 
valor  cf  the  State  and  proved  themselves  thoroughly  efficient 
and  as  brave  as  the  bravest.  What  greater  tribute  could  1 
pay?  The  world  now  concedes  that  the  Confederate  armies 
were  the  bravest  and  most  heroic  body  of  men  that  has  ever 
been  known. 

The  delegates  were  taken  to  Pewee  Valley  over  the  Louis- 
ville & Eastern  Electric  Railroad,  passing  on  the  way  the 
beautiful  Market  Garden  lands,  the  Kentucky  Military  Insti- 
tute, the  Central  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Lakeland,  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Orphan  Home,  and  the  palatial  residences  of 
Anchorage  and  beyond  to  Pewee  Valley.  The  inmates  of  the 


Home  awaited  their  arrival.  Headed  by  a military  band, 
comrades  of  the  Home  became  an  honorary  escort  to  the  dele- 
gates, followed  by  the  Daughters  and  Sons  and  sympathizers, 
swelling  the  attendance  to  about  two  thousand.  The  magnifi- 
cent Kentucky  Confederate  Home  is  located  on  a gentle  emi- 
nence one  hundred  yards  from  the  street.  The  building  is 
beautifully  proportioned,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  three 
and  four  stories  high,  contains  one  hundred  well-furnished 
rooms,  with  verandas  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing. The  five  acres  of  lawn,  covered  with  blue  grass  as  it 
grows  in  Kentucky,  is  interspersed  with  splendid  forest  trees. 
In  one  corner  of  the  lawn  there  is  a beautiful,  vine-clad,  point- 
ed Gothic  church.  How  inspiring  the  occasion!  Amidst  the 
strains  of  “Dixie,”  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  and  other 
Southern  airs,  the  gray  line  of  veterans  marched  up  the  avenue 
to  the  Home.  All  were  happy,  yet  how  different  their  emo- 
tions ! The  youngest  were  yelling  and  screaming  with  delight ; 
the  hearts  of  the  older  were  almost  too  full  for  utterance. 
Unbidden  tears  could  scarcely  be  restrained ; and  O,  how 
fervently  and  heartily  they  thanked  the  great  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow  that  he  had  raised  up  loving  hearts 
and  willing  hands  to  conceive,  to  establish,  and  to  maintain 
this  much-needed  haven  of  refuge  and  rest  for  the  battle- 
scarred,  unpensioned  veterans,  who  might  henceforth  spend  the 
few  remaining  years  of  their  lives  in  comfort ! 

Maj.  J.  M.  Harper,  a veteran  of  Pickett’s  command,  was 
Chairman  of  the  Refreshment  Committee.  He  was  ably  sec- 
onded by  Mrs.  Girand,  the  matron;  Mrs.  Coleman,  wife  of  the 
superintendent ; Mrs.  Ryan ; and  other  ladies  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pewee  Valley.  A large  delegation  from  the  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  was  in  attendance.  The  dinner 
was  simply  perfect — such  a dinner  as  could  be  prepared  only 
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OFFICERS  OF  KENTUCKY  DIVISION,  UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

GEN.  BENNETT  H.  YOUNG  AND  DAUGHTER. 

COL.  T.  M.  BARKER,  GEN.  H.  P.  MCDONALD,  GEN.  J.  B.  BRIGGS,  GEN.  J.  R.  ROGERS, 

Second  Brigade.  Third  Brigade. 


Inspector  General  Kentucky  Div.  Commander  Third  Ky.  Brigade. 
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l)y  Kentucky  matrons.  All  were  of  the  opinion  that  for  pro- 
fusion, variety,  and  excellence  it  had  never  been  equaled  on 
such  an  occasion. 

'The  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  dining  room  after 
dinner.  Gen.  Young,  the  Commander  of  the  Division,  an- 
nounced that  the  afifairs  of  the  Division  were  in  exceptionaliv 
good  condition,  and  had  received  special  approval  from  Gen. 
Stephen  D.  Lee,  Commander  oi  this  department.  The  election 
of  officers  resulted  in  the  unanimous  reelection  of  Col.  Ben- 
nett H.  Young  as  Division  Commander ; Col.  J.  R.  Rogers, 
Commander  of  the  First  Brigade ; Col.  Harry  P.  McDonald, 
Commander  of  the  Second  Brigade ; Col.  J.  H.  Mark,  Com- 
mander of  the  Third  Brigade ; and  Gen.  J.  B.  Briggs,  Com- 
mander of  the  Fourth  Brigade.  Gen.  Young,  in  addition  to 
being  the  Commander  of  the  Division,  is  also  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Home.  He  and  Col.  Harry  McDonald,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  have  unselfishly  contributed 
much  time  to  establishing  and  successfully  operating  this 
superb  Home.  Their  services  have  been  invaluable,  and  the 
Confederates  of  this  commonwealth  owe  them  a debt  of  grati- 
tude which  in  this  world  can  never  he  repaid. 

1 he  Home  was  projected  upon  the  idea  that  there  would 
never  be  over  eighty  inmates,  but  in  one  year  more  than  twice 
that  number  have  been  admitted,  and  there  are  still  many  aji- 
plicants.  Few  realized  the  tremendous  necessity  for  such  an 
institution;  but  now  that  the  needs  are  known,  we  are  sure 
that  a generous  people  will,  through  their  legislators,  liberally 
res])ond  to  reasonable  requests  for  additional  appropriations. 
Special  committees  will  be  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legis- 
lature to  provide  for  its  enlargement  and  increased  support. 

I'he  report  of  the  officers  and  managers,  showing  how  the 
Home  has  been  managed  and  maintained,  is  most  satisfactory 
to  all  Confederates.  Comrades  returned  to  their  homes  with 
hearts  full  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  the  past  year,  and 
in  faith  that  the  Kentucky  Confederate  Soldiers’  Home  will  be 
worthily  maintained. 

REUNION  OF  VIRGINIA  VETERANS. 

The  Grand  Camp  of  Virginia  Veterans  held  their  si.xteenth 
annual  reunion  at  Newport  News,  beginning  on  the  28th  of 
October.  The  attendance  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
enthusiastic  ever  held,  and  when  Grand  Commander  James 
Macgill  called  the  convention  to  order  the  auditorium  was 
completely  filled  and  much  space  in  the  gallery  occupied. 
After  prayer  by  Chaplain  General  John  P.  Hyde,  Mayor  Allan 
A.  Moss  delivered  the  address  of  welcome,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Commander  Macgill.  Col.  Maryus  Jones,  on 
behalf  of  Magruder  Camp,  the  local  organization  also,  ex- 
tended a welcome  to  the  visitors,  to  which  Judge  S.  W.  Wil- 
liams, of  Wytheville,  replied.  Ihe  present  officers  of  the 
Grand  Camp  are ; 

Judge  George  L.  Christian,  Grand  Commander,  Richmond. 

W.  E.  Harwood,  First  Lieut.  Grand  Commander,  Petersburg. 

J.  H.  Fulton,  Second  Lieut.  Grand  Commander,  Wytheville. 

Col.  VV.  H.  Stewart,  Third  Lieut.  Grand  Commander,  Ports- 
mouth. 

Thomas  C.  Morton,  Inspector  General,  Staunton,  Va. 

Washington  Taylor,  Quartermaster  General,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Rev.  John  P.  Hyde,  Chaplain  General,  Winchester,  Va. 

Dr.  John  S.  Powell,  Surgeon  General,  Occoquan,  Va. 

Thomas  Ellett,  Adjutant  General,  Richmond,  Va. 

William  Kean,  Aid-de-Camp,  Thompson’s  Cross  Roads,  Va. 

Charles  Waite,  Aid-de-Camp,  Culpeper,  Va. 

The  most  interesting  feature  to  the  assembled  delegates  was 


the  report  of  the  Historical  Committee,  which  was  read  by  the 
Chairman,  Judge  George  L.  Christian.  Much  space  in  the  re- 
port was  devoted  to  the  controversy  with  North  Carolina,  and 
while  the  report  deprecated  any  dilferences  between  Confeder- 
ates, it  went  on  to  show  that  the  claim  of  North  Carolina  as 
to  being  “first  at  Bethel,  foremost  at  Gettysburg,  and  last  at 
Appomattox”  was,  in  a measure,  incorrect ; that  Virginia  troops 
were  with  those  of  the  old  North  State  on  each  of  these  occa- 
sions. The  report  of  Inspector  General  T.  C.  Morton  showed 
the  State  Organization  in  a prosperous  condition,  with  in- 
creasing enrollments  every  year.  Reports  were  also  made  by 
District  Inspectors,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  from  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

Capt.  J.  Taylor  Stratton  read  the  following  report,  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  him  by  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph, 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Monument  Association ; 

“Dear  Comrades:  I feel  that  I must  take  up  your  time  for 
a few  minutes  with  a short  report  from  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  Association.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Daughters  in  Richmond  we  were  asked  to  assume 
the  completion  of  the  Davis  monument,  and  we  accepted  the 
.‘^acred  trust.  They  turned  over  to  our  treasurer  $20,000.  We 
have  in  bank  to-day  $63,000,  drawing  interest.  Mr.  Edward 
Valentine  has  been  chosen  to  submit  a model  to  the  convention 
in  Charleston. 

“I  regret  to  say  that  Virginia  has  been  behind  in  its  contri- 
butions, and  1 now  ask  that  the  pictures  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  service,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  at  least  one  set, 
be  bought  by  every  Camp  for  its  hall.  These  pictures  for  the 
leunion  are  in  charge  of  the  Chapter  at  Newport  News. 
When  these  pictures  are  sold,  it  will  be  the  last  appeal  from  the 
Central  Committee.” 

An  important  report  on  history  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Black- 
burn Smith,  in  which  the  recommendation  was  made  that  an 
effort  be  made  to  have  the  Legislature  make  provision  for  and 
establish  a hall  of  archives  and  history,  in  which  are  to  be  kept 
the  records,  information,  etc.,  regarding  the  War  between  the 
States,  which  has  been  and  which  will  be  collected  by  the 
Sons  of  Veterans. 

The  report  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  a resolution 
was  adopted,  appointing  a committee  to  appear  before  the  next 
Legislature  and  ask  that  the  hall  of  archives  and  history  be 
established. 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
Camp,  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  the  people  of  the  city  for  the 
hospitable  reception  given  the  delegates  during  their  stay. 

The  election  of  officers,  the  final  business  of  the  session,  was 
next  taken  up.  Division  Commander  E.  Leslie  Spence,  of 
Richmond,  was  nominated  for  reelection ; but  he  declined  to 
accept,  and  Col.  W.  W.  Sale,  of  Norfolk,  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 

Mr.  Charles  Aylett  Ashby,  of  Newport  News,  was  chosen 
Commander  of  the  First  Brigade;  and  Mr.  E.  Lee  Trinckle, 
of  Wytheville,  was  made  Second  Brigade  Commander. 

The  Division  Commander  and  the  Commanders  of  the  First 
and  Second  Brigades  will  now  appoint  all  the  other  Brigade 
Commanders,  the  Adjutant,  Quartermaster,  and  other  officers. 

The  body  adjourned  after  a remarkably  harmonious  meet- 
ing, having  disposed  of  the  business  of  the  year  in  an  un- 
usually short  time. 

'1  he  parade  of  the  Veterans  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  reunion  to  the  public.  Fully  twenty  thousand 
people  gathered  along  the  short  line  of  march  to  witness  the 
old  soldiers  march  once  more,  many  of  them  for  the  last  time. 
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under  their  old  flags  to  the  tune  of  Dixie,  and  it  was  one 
continuous  cheer  from  the  moment  the  head  of  the  column 
came  in  sight  until  the  last  man  had  passed.  Mr.  R.  K.  Curtis 
was  chief  marshal,  assisted  by  a number  of  aids.  Grand  Com- 
mander Macgill  headed  the  column  with  the  various  Camps  of 
Confederate  Veterans.  These  were  followed  by  the  Camps  of 
the  Sons  of  Veterans,  led  by  their  Division  Commander,  Col. 
W.  W.  Sale,  of  Norfolk ; next  were  carriages  with  the  State 
and  district  sponsors  and  maids  of  honor  and  distinguished 
guests  attending  the  reunion.  A mounted  company  of  old 
Veterans  and  Sons  of  Veterans  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  history  report  is  withheld  that  those  who  combat  Judge 
Christian’s  report  in  behalf  of  North  Carolina  may  respond, 
so  that  he  can  give  them  full  benefit  in  the  same  issue. 


DECORATIONS  AT  NEWPORT  NEWS  REUNION. 

The  home  of  Thomas  F.  Stearnes,  No.  3104  West  Avenue,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  decorated  for  the  Confederate  reunion.  His  father,  Orren  D.  Stearnes, 
was  lieutenant  in  Company  D,  Fif.y-Eighth  Virginia  Regiment,  and  died  in 
the  Confederate  hospital  at  Staunton,  Va.,  in  1862. 


GROWTH  OF  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

The  recent  splendid  convention  of  the  Texas  Division,  U. 
D.  C.,  at  Houston  made  the  occasion  one  of  interest,  especially 
to  Texas.  Col.  Philip  H.  Fall  was  recjiiested  to  furnish  some 
data,  and  the  following  liberal  extracts  are  used : 

“In  1842,  as  a youngster  two  years  old,  I was  brought  to 
Houston  from  Jackson,  Miss.,  where  I first  saw  the  light.  At 
that  time  you  can  imagine  what  Houston  was — a small  hamlet, 
composed  of  tents  and  board  shanties,  no  railways.  People 
traveled  by  stagecoach  or  private  conveyance ; wagons  came 
from  hundreds  of  miles  distant  with  cotton,  taking  back 
groceries,  lumber,  etc.  As  late  as  1855  these  conditions  pre- 
vailed. Houston  had  just  begun  to  grow  and  put  on  airs 
when  the  War  between  the  States  commenced,  and  during  that 
period  no  improvements  were  inaugurated.  Gen.  J.  B.  Magru- 


der,  commanding  District  of  Texas,  had  military  headquarters 
here,  which  made  it  a bustling  point.  Cotton  was  shipped  by 
wagon  to  Brownsville,  on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  and  thence  to 
Europe.  This  made  money  (gold)  plentiful.  When  I arrived 
at  Houston,  just  before  the  surrender,  from  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, where  we,  dressed  in  rags  and  tatters,  often  bare- 
footed, with  very  spare  rations,  I found  the  theater  in  full 
blast,  men  garbed  in  full  ball  dress,  and  women  decorated 
with  diamonds  and  magnificently  dressed.  It  was  a wonderful 
change  to  me,  after  having  for  so  long  been  deprived  of  com- 
forts. 

“Houston  didn’t  feel  the  war.  In  fact,  no  doubt,  it  rendered 
the  city  a great  trading  point,  which  has  continued  ever  since. 
If  Dick  Dowling,  with  his  forty-two  fellow-irishmen,  had  re- 
treated from  Sabine  Pass,  all  of  this  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. Plad  the  Yanks  captured  Sabine  Pass,  they  would  have 
made  Houston  their  headquarters,  and  controlled  the  entire 
State.  They  would  have  been  enabled  to  ship  thousands  and 
thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  North.  In  truth,  had  not  Dowling 
made  the  fight  at  Sabine  Pass,  the  Confederacy  would  have 
succumbed  long  before  it  did.  The  Trans-Mississippi  would 
have  been  entirely  under  Yankee  domination. 

Dick  Dowling  Monument. 

“Your  humble  servant  raised  about  $500  of  the  $1,600  so  far 
in  hand  for  a monument  to  Dick  Dowding,  and  his  men.  Dick 
Dowling  Camp  raised  about  $250,  and  the  Irish  societies  of 
the  city  about  $850.  No  other  city  of  its  size  on  earth  would 
have  failed  to  erect  a splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of 
such  heroes.  It  is  a sad  reflection  upon  Houston,  and,  being 
a citizen  of  sixty-one  years’  standing,  I feel  privileged  to  up- 
braid my  people  with  such  neglect  of  this  hero-benefactor. 
The  whole  State  is  indebted  to  Dowling  and  his  men. 

“In  1855  deer  were  plentiful  within  sight  of  Houston; 
wild  horses  were  roaming  the  prairies  near  by;  bear  were 
common  objects  as  one  rode  through  the  forest;  prairie 
chicken,  partridges,  wild  turkey  were  in  abundance ; a lark  sat 
upon  every  bush,  singing  its  sweet  song;  children  were  kept 
quiet  and  went  to  sleep  under  the  threat  of  the  Indians’  coming. 

“At  the  close  of  the  war  we  had  two  short  railroads;  now 
we  have  thirteen.  Our  population  was  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  thousand;  now  it  is  about  eighty  thousand.  Splendid 
houses  are  being  built  in  every  direction,  both  dwelling  and 
six-  to  eight-story  business  houses. 

“The  government  is  digging  a channel  in  Buffalo  Bayou  to 
the  ocean,  and  soon  the  lai'gest  vessels  can  come  to  Houston. 

“The  oil  fields  all  around  us  have  given  us  an  impetus  for- 
ward. The  new  industry  (rice)  is  changing  everything.  Land 
which  could  have  been  bought  a little  while  hack  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre  will  now  bring  forty  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  cultivation  of  rice.  Gold  has  recently  been  discovered  at 
Harwood,  not  far  west  of  Houston. 

“Altogether,  Houston  has  the  finest  prospect  of  any  city 
in  America.  The  Houston  Post  has  prospered  beyond  prece- 
dent, and  recently  moved  into  a seventy-five  thousand  dollar 
home,  built  on  the  profits  of  the  paper. 

“Houston’s  people  are  a magnificent  set,  and  never  failed  to 
do  the  handsome,  except  in  the  Dowling  monument  matter. 
But  they  may  right  about  soon,  and  do  their  duty  in  this 
respect.’’ 


Another  “youngest  soldier!”  E.  G.  Baxter,  of  Clark  County, 
Ky.,  was  born  September  10,  1849;  enlisted  June  15,  1862; 
made  second  lieutenant  July  5,  1863,  Company  A,  Seventh  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry,  Morgan’s  command. 
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BATTLES  OF  RAYMOND  AND  JACKSON. 

Gen.  John  Gregg’s  Brigade  was  composed  of  the  Third, 
Tenth,  Thirtieth,  Forty-First,  Fiftieth,  and  First  Battalion  of 
Tennessee  Infantry,  and  the  Seventh  Texas,  Gen.  Gregg’s  old 
Regiment.  It  left  Port  Hudson,  La.,  on  May  2,  1863,  and 
marched  to  the  railroad,  a distance  of  about  thirty  miles. 
There  we  boarded  the  train,  and  ran  up  to  Jackson,  Miss., 
reaching  Jackson  on  the  5th.  After  camping  at  Pearl  River 
a few  days,  Gen.  Gregg  received  orders  to  march  for  Raymond. 
We  reached  Raymond  near  sundown,  and  camped  in  and  by 
the  town  on  the  night  of  the  15th.  Early  the  next  morning 
the  bugle  blew  the  assembly,  and  all  hands  were  in  line,  for  it 
was  reported  by  the  cavalry  picket  that  “a  small  force  of 
Yankees”  was  approaching. 

Gen.  Gregg  moved  the  brigade  of  about  eighteen  hundred 
men  to  the  southwest  of  the  town,  and  about  10  a.m.  formed 
line  of  battle  in  a woodland,  between  two  public  roads  in  the 
shape  of  a V,  which  intersect  near  the  town,  with  a graveyard 
between  them.  The  Forty-First  Regiment  was  halted  at  the 
graveyard,  and  ordered  to  stack  knapsacks,  and  were  held  as 
a reserve.  The  Yankees  formed  in  our  front  a double  line  of 
infantr}-,  and  posted  their  artillery — and  it  seemed  that  they 
had  plenty  of  it — on  the  hills  in  our  front,  from  which  they 
began  to  shell  our  line.  Gen.  Gregg  ordered  us  to  advance, 
which  was  done  in  fine  style.  We  attacked  the  Yankees,  driv- 
ing back  the  first  line  and  engaging  the  second,  when  we 
found  that  we  were  truly  “up  against  Grant’s  army.”  It  had 
crossed  the  Mississippi  River  below  Vicksburg  at  Grand  Gulf, 
and  was  marching  on  Jackson,  so  as  to  gain  the  rear  of  Vicks- 
burg. Soon  the  Forty-First  was  double-quicked  to  the  right 
of  our  line,  but  soon  it  was  ordered  to  the  left  wing,  and  back 
to  the  graveyard  in  double-quick  and  out  on  the  road  to  the 
left  to  take  position. 

We  held  out  ground  against  great  odds  until  near  sundown, 
when  the  brigade  was  ordered  to  retire,  which  it  did  in  good 
order,  leaving  its  dead  and  many  of  its  wounded  on  the  field. 
Some  of  the  wounded  had  been  taken  back  to  the  town  and 
had  the  best  of  treatment  by  the  ladies  there.  Our  loss  was 
very  heavy,  and  that  of  the  enemy  was  worse.  Col.  McGavock, 
of  the  Tenth  Tennessee,  was  killed  while  leading  his  gallant 
old  regiment  in  the  charge.  Private  Lee  McClure,  of  the 
Third,  conspicuously  brave,  was  killed.  Capt.  Ab  Boon,  of 
Company  F,  Forty-First,  was  killed.  Fie  advanced  the  skir- 
mish line  into  a thicket,  where  he  came  upon  a Yankee,  who 
shot  him.  The  Captain  called  to  Henry  C.  Whitesides,  of 
his  company,  who  was  near  him,  and  said;  “Go  tell  Col.  Till- 
man that  the  enemy  is  flanking  him.  They  have  killed  me.” 
And  he  sank  down  dead.  When  Whitesides  had  delivered  the 
message  and  returned  to  where  his  captain  lay,  his  sword  and 
gold  watch  were  gone,  having  been  taken  by  the  enemy.  The 
Forty-First  was  formed,  to  bring  up  the  rear,  in  an  open 
field  under  a heavy  fire  from  the  Federal  artillery,  and  exe- 
cuted the  move,  “Change  front,  forward  on  first  company,” 
with  as  much  composure  as  if  they  had  been  on  a drill  field, 
and  the  men  were  highly  complimented  by  Gen.  Gregg,  who 
witnessed  the  move.  The  brigade  passed  through  Raymond 
near  dark,  marching  out  on  the  Jackson  road  about  three 
miles,  and  camped.  The  next  morning  we  marched  for  Jack- 
son,  and  met  Gen.  W.  H.  T.  Walker’s  Brigade  of  Georgia 
troops.  They  h.ad  left  their  knapsacks  at  Jackson,  and  had 
come  at  a quick  step  to  meet  us. 

Gen.  Walker,  being  the  senior,  took  command  of  the  division 
— the  two  brigades.  We  reached  Jackson  about  dark,  and 
occupied  the  breastworks  in  front  of  the  city.  The  Yankees 


had  followed  us  closely,  and  in  a half  hour’s  time  after  we 
halted  their  camp  fires  were  seen  in  our  front. 

Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  having  arrived,  took  command, 
and  the  next  morning,  in  a downpour  of  rain,  we  evacuated 
Jackson.  The  citizens  were  very  much  excited  at  the  approach 
of  the  Yankees,  and  the  business  houses  were  thrown  open, 
the  goods  thrown  into  the  streets,  and  many  soldiers  loaded 
themselves  with  such  things  as  they  wanted.  The  convicts 
were  turned  out  of  the  penitentiary.  As  we  marched  out  by 
the  lunatic  asylum,  the  inmates  were  scattered  about  the 
premises  in  a confused  manner.  We  marched  toward  Canton, 
some  ten  miles  north.  Grant’s  army  turned  back  toward 
Vicksburg,  and  fought  Gen.  Pemberton  at  Edwards  Station, 
after  which  he  retreated  and  occupied  the  fortifications  around 
Vicksburg.  Gen.  Johnston,  having  received  reenforcements, 
moved  by  Benton  to  Yazoo  City  to  take  position  on  Grant’s 
flank  and  rear. 

On  July  4 Vicksburg  fell,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
we  started  on  a forced  march  for  Jackson,  with  orders  to  keep 
as  silent  as  possible.  No  guns  were  to  be  discharged,  no  hal- 
looing to  be  allowed,  with  positive  orders  that  straggling  from 
the  ranks  be  not  permitted.  We  had  a race  with  Grant’s  army 
for  Jackson,  and  they  had  the  shorter  route.  Water  was  very 
scarce,  seldom  to  be  had  at  all,  and  the  weather  was  extremely 
hot,  so  there  was  much  suffering.  When  we  reached  Jackson, 
Grant  was  again  on  our  heels.  We  occupied  the  works  around 
the  city  from  the  river  above  to  the  same  below.  Grant  took 
position  in  our  front,  and  soon  sharpshooting  and  cannonading 
began  in  earnest.  For  seven  days  it  continued,  and  many  as- 
saults on  our  works  were  made.  Gregg’s  Brigade  was  posted 
on  the  left  of  the  road  going  out  of  the  city  toward  Vicksburg. 
One  morning  the  Yankees  charged  our  pickets  in  a ravine, 
where  there  were  pools  of  water,  and  drove  them  out.  Gen. 
Gregg  called  for  three  hundred  volunteers  to  reenforce  our 
line  to  retake  the  ravine,  which  was  done.  The  Yankees  were 
driven  out  and  a number  of  canteens  were  captured.  They  had 
sent  in  details  with  canteens  to  get  water.  One  evening,  about 
one  o’clock,  the  Yankees  charged  our  works  at  a point  where 
a section  of  Bledsoe’s  Battery  was  situated,  just  on  the  left  of 
our  brigade,  and  Sergeant  Ball,  who  had  charge  of  the  sec- 
tion, shot  at  the  color  bearer,  and  severed  his  head  from  his 
body.  He  then  (for  at  that  moment  the  Yankees  retreated) 
jumped  over  the  works,  ran  to  the  dead  Yankee,  wrapped  the 
head  up  in  the  flag,  and  brought  it  inside  of  the  works,  and 
the  boys  tore  up  the  flag  into  small  strips  and  tied  them  on 
their  guns.  On  the  next  morning  an  armistice  was  had  in 
order  that  the  Federals  might  bury  their  dead. 

During  the  armistice  an  old  Billy  goat  passed  out  along  the 
road  and  got  between  our  line  of  works  and  that  of  the 
Yankees.  There  was  a man  in  the  Forty-First  Tennessee, 
John  England,  who  the  boys  called  Rockie,  whose  appetite 
thirsted  for  the  flesh  of  the  aforesaid  Billy,  so  he  jumped 
over  the  works  and  started  in  hot  haste  after  the  Billy  goat. 
Billy  being  suspicious  of  said  Rockie’s  intentions,  started  down 
the  lines,  his  momentum  being  like  unto  a hobbyhorse,  first 
the  head  going  up  and  then  the  tail,  now  and  then  looking 
back  at  Rockie,  who,  with  cap  in  hand,  was  following  in  close 
pursuit.  Our  boys  began  to  call  to  Rockie,  “Lie  down,  Rockie!” 
when  the  Yankees  took  up  the  strain,  and  both  sides  with 
mirthful  exclamations  called,  “Lie  down,  Rockie!”  From  that 
day  to  the  close  of  the  war  “Lie  down,  Rockie”  was  a byword 
with  the  soldiers.  After  the  seven  days’  fighting,  we  again 
evacuated  Jackson,  and  soon  after  we  went  to  Chickamauga 
to  reenforce  Gen.  Bragg. 

Homer,  Ky.  H.  K.  NeCSON. 
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I'he  foregoing  reminiscence  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
survivors  who  were  engaged.  The  writer  recalls  the  battle  of 
Raymond  as  the  most  unecjual  of  the  war.  There  had  to  be 
constant  and  rapid  shifting  of  Gregg’s  little  brigade,  with 
spaces  between  regiments  equal  to  their  frontage  to  prevent 
our  being  surrounded.  On  one  occasion  the  Forty-First  Ten- 
nessee, while  moving  by  file  to  our  left,  became  so  exposed  to 
the  enemy  that  a terrific  fire  of  small  arms  knocked  up  the 
dust  like  a sudden  fall  of  large  raindrops,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  men  in  the  rear  and  front  of  Capt.  S.  O.  Woods 


CAPT.  S.  0.  WOODS. 


and  his  first  sergeant  (now  editor  of  the  Veteran)  were 
wounded  or  their  clothes  torn  by  bullets. 

When  it  was  manifest  that  quick  withdrawal  of  the  brigade 
was  imperative  to  avoid  its  capture,  the  line  was  moved  at  a 
quick  but  orderly  step  back  through  the  town  of  Raymond. 
Members  of  the  Tenth  Tennessee,  Irish,  who  were  carrying 
the  dead  body  of  their  gallant  colonel,  Randall  W.  McGavock, 
killed  only  a little  while  before,  seeing  that  the  Federal  army 
would  soon  overtake  them,  were  about  to  drop  his  body  when 
Lieut.  P.  M.  Griffin,  in  charge  of  the  body,  checked  them 
resolutely  with  these  words : “D — it,  men ; die  by  your  colo- 
nel !”  Seeing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  away  with 
the  body,  Lieut.  Griffin  advised  his  men  to  go,  and  he  stayed 
and  surrendered,  that  he  might  do  what  he  could  for  burial  of 
the  body.  On  the  way  to  prison  Capt.  Griffin  (then  lieutenant) 
made  his  escape  while  the  boat  was  anchored  at  Memphis,  get- 
ting out  through  the  wheel  house  and  swimming  ashore. 

Raymond  on  that  eventful  afternoon  illustrated  the  magic 
speed  and  energy  of  Southern  women  in  an  emergency. 
Homes  were  opened,  and  wounded  Confederate  soldiers  were 
being  cared  for  just  as  if  they  had  been  sons  and  brothers. 
'I'hat  eventful  day  in  the  history  of  Raymond,  from  early 
morn — when,  among  other  kindnesses,  little  plugs  of  tobacco 


were  carried  along  the  lines  and  graciously  given  the  sol- 
diers— until  the  welcome  sunset  and  the  darkness  that  fol- 
lowed enabled  the  little  brigade  to  escape  capture  by  a large 
army,  will  ever  remain  a vivid  memory  to  those  who  shared 
in  its  anxiety  and  suffering.  The  people  of  Raymond  have 
always  held  in  admiration  and  gratitude  the  deeds  of  our  sol- 
diers on  that  memorable  day  in  May,  1863. 


HOW  SEVEN  WERE  BURIED  ALIVE. 

I sometimes  meet  with  friends  who  ask  me  if  I am  one  of 
the  seven  who  were  buried  alive  in  Virginia  by  a shell.  1 
answer  by  telling  them  how  it  happened.  Well,  it  was  this 
way:  I was  on  picket  duty  at  night.  To  protect  ourselves 
from  the  shot  and  shells  while  keeping  the  Yankees  from- 
landing,  we  erected  pits  about  seven  feet  square  and  five 
to  six  feet  high.  We  were  three  miles  from  the  river,  our 
line  extending  endwise  toward  it.  Our  aim  was  to  keep 
them  from  landing  a force  off  on  the  river,  so  we  had  orders 
to  throw  up  th6  mounds  about  every  fifty  yards.  The  pit 
we  were  in  was  some  five  and  a half  feet  deep,  and  there  was 
a trench  dug  running  out  around  for  the  vedette  to  stand  in. 
He  had  orders  when  he  saw  the  flash  of  the  artillery  to  run 
back  behind  the  mound,  which  he  did,  and  fell  on  us  while 
we  were  asleep,  and  the  four-hundred-pound  shell  that  was 
thrown  three  miles  struck  the  mound  and  exploded  in  there 
and  covered  us  five  or  six  feet.  When  we  were  taken  out 
we  were  all  in  a manner  dead.  We  were  taken  away  on 
litters.  While  they  were  carrying  us  away,  another  shell  came 
from  the  same  boat,  passing  a little  higher,  and  exploded. 
Then  the  boys  laid  us  down  and  ran  away,  but  soon  returned 
and  got  us  out.  While  in  there  the  boys  who  started  to  get 
us  out  ran  away  and  left  us  in  there,  the  shelling  was  so  hot. 

Gil  Turner,  who  now  lives  near  Chapel  Hill,  told  some  boys 
to  pitch  in  with  him  and  get  us  out,  which  he  and  they  did. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Turner,  we  should  have  been  there  yet. 
So  I wish  Gill  Turner  and  those  who  helped  him  may  live 
long  and  be  happy  while  they  live. 

The  awful  feelings  I had  while  in  that  condition  I shall 
never  he  able  to  tell.  It  seems  that  I thought  of  every- 
thing I ever  knew.  This  occurred  in  Virginia.  The  writer 
is  W.  F.  Russell,  and  his  comrades  were  of  the  Seventeenth 
Tennessee  Regiment:  J.  M.  Hastings,  Sim  Terry,  Warren 
Hinsen,  P.  D.  Parker,  Simon  Roberts.  The  other  one  of  the 
seven  I cannot  recall,  but  I should  like  to  know.  I hope  to 
see  Gill  Turner  several  times  before  I die. 


Jim  Bryan  Was  There. — Comrade  Carter  Berkely,  of 
Staunton,  Va.,  states  that  James  Bryan,  an  inmate  of  the 
Soldiers’  Home  at  Richmond  (who  spent  the  summer  with 
his  friend  Lieut.  Gov.  Echols),  went  out  with  Company  I, 
Fifth  Virginia  Regiment,  Stonewall  Brigade.  No  finer  sol- 
dier ever  pulled  a trigger  than  Jim,  and  he  was  badly  wounded 
several  times.  At  the  bloody  angle,  Capt.  Charles  S.  Arnall 
was  acting  adjutant  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  and  in  passing 
the  Fifth  Regiment  he  heard  a voice  coming  from  the  line 
of  battle  that  was  fighting  desperately:  "Hello,  Captain!” 
He  turned  and  saw  Jim  in  the  front  rank  loading  his  gun. 
He  said:  “Captain,  you  see  me,  don't  you?”  The  next  day 
the  Captain  saw  Jim,  and  said:  “Jim,  what  in  the  world  did 
you  stop  me  in  that  awful  place  yesterday  for?”  He  replied: 
“Captain,  wasn’t  that  the  hottest  place  you  ever  saw?”  The 
Captain  said  it  was.  “Well,”  said  Jim,  “I  only  wanted  a wit- 
ness that  I was  there.” 
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REMIN1SCE\^CES  OF  FORTY -SECOND  GEORGIA. 

Col.  L.  P.  Thomas  writes  in  Gwinnett  (Ga.)  Journal: 

"Mr.  Editor:  By  request  of  one  of  the  fair  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  of  your  grand  old  county,  I contribute  a short 
article  for  the  ‘Woman's  Edition’  of  your  journal  for  the  wor- 
thy purpose  of  aiding  the  Winnie  Davis  Memorial. 

“After  my  return  front  the  gold  fields  of  California,  in  1856, 
I married  one  of  Gwinnett’s  purest  and  brightest  daughters, 
and  commenced  a mercantile  business  under  the  style  of  Wil- 
son & Thomas.  I was  enjoying  prosperity  in  this  business 
when  the  tocsin  of  war  was  sounded.  I organized  Company 
A from  the  noble,  gallant  young  men  of  Gwinnett  County, 
which  became  a part  of  the  grand  old  Forty-Second  Georgia 
Regiment.  It  was  first  commanded  by  Col.  R.  J.  Henderson, 
with  R.  F.  Maddox  lieutenant  colonel,  W.  H.  Hulsey  major. 
After  fighting  over  Kentucky  and  through  Tennessee,  it  was 
at  Vicksburg  in  the  memorable  forty-seven  days’  siege,  witii 
tiie  hardships  of  the  ditches,  on  half  rations  and  part  of  the 
time  eating  mule  meat  to  keep  sou!  and  body  together,  all 
this  time  under  a galling  fire  from  the  gunboats  on  the  river 
and  the  small  arms  from  the  enemy  occupying  the  intrench- 
ments  surrounding  this  doomed  city. 

“.After  returning  to  our  native  Georgia,  we  fought  over  ali 
the  bloody  fields  from  Missionary  Ridge  to  Atlanta,  and  then 
again  made  an  onward  march  to  Nashville,  fighting  over  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  plains  of  Franklin,  which  was  one  of  the 
hardest  fought  battles  of  the  war.  We  had  been  in  many  skir- 
mishes, besides  having  fought  the  following  hard  and  bloody 
battle.s,  viz. ; Tazewell,  Cumberland  Gap,  Chickasaw  Bayou, 
Baker's  Creek,  Vicksburg,  Missionary  Ridge,  Rocky  Face, 
Resaca,  New  Hope,  Pumpkin  Vine,  Kennesaw,  Atlanta  (July 
20,  1804),  Atlanta  (July  22,  1864),  Atlanta  (July  28,  1864), 
Jonesboro,  Franklin  (November  30,  1864),  Nashville  (Decem- 
ber 16,  17,  1864).  Edisto  River,  Bindker’s  Bridge,  Orangeburg, 
Winston,  and  then  Bentonville,  this  being  twenty-two  in  all 
and  the  last  battle  of  the  war.  A few  of  this  noble  old  regi- 
ment >et  remain. 

“Bentonvil.(.e. 

“In  this  last  battle  of  the  war  all  of  this  grand  regiment  cov- 
ered themselves  in  glory.  We  had  taken  our  position  in  a 
pine  forest  near  the  main  road  leading  to  Smithfield  Station, 
at  which  point  the  Federals  charged  our  line  repeatedly,  their 
colors  proudly  waving  immediately  in  our  front.  Their  colors 
would  rise  and  fall  in  a few  feet  of  our  battle  line.  It  was 
here  I saw  Moses  Martin,  of  Company  A,  fall.  He  lay  there 
among  other  wounded  ones,  and  encouraged  our  boys  to  move 
on.  Soon  after  this  charge  was  made,  and  we  were  resting 
on  our  arms,  some  of  the  Confederate  officers  came  rapidly 
down  our  line  and  complimented  us  for  the  fight  we  had  made. 
Soon  after  this  our  entire  army  was  again  moved  towai  d 
Smithfield  Station,  at  which  point  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  took  place.  Col.  R.  J.  Hen- 
derson, who  had  been  commanding  Cumming’s  Brigade  for 
some  time,  was  promoted  to  brigade  commander.  I had  first 
taken  command  of  the  Forty-Second  Georgia  on  the  battle- 
field at  Resaca,  Ga..  and  commanded  in  most  of  the  battles 
thereafter. 

“In  this  reorganization  I was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  J.  J.  McClendon  was  made  the  major.  The  regiment  was 
then  known  as  the  Consolidated  Forty-Second  Georgia  Regi- 
ment, many  of  the  regiments  being  consolidated  so  as  to 
make  one  regiment,  and  new  officers  placed  over  them. 

“Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  had  again  assumed  command,  and  the 
different  organizations,  under  new  leaders,  commenced  in  ear- 
nest to  drill  and  maneuver,  preparing  for  the  next  battle. 


“With  this  new  order  of  things  we  were  again  ready  for 
the  conflict,  but  the  fighting  was  over. 

“Soon  ti.ereafter  our  entire  army  commenced  to  march  to- 
ward Greensboro,  N.  C.  On  the  march,  perhaps  the  second 
day  on  the  way,  a soldier,  who  had  belonged  to  the  Virginia 
army  and  had  in  some  way  gotten  away  in  advance  of  his  com- 
rades and  no  doubt  was  moving  a.s  rapidly  as  he  could  to- 
ward his  loved  ones  and  home,  disheartened,  sore-footed,  and 
hungry,  reported  to  the  officers  he  first  met  that  Gen.  Lee 


COL.  L.  P.  THOMAS. 


had  surrendered.  I'his  seemed  so  absurd  that  we  could  not 
believe  it,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  put  under  arrest  and  held 
for  a day.  After  this  the  news  of  the  surrender  came  thick 
and  fast,  and  the  Virginia  soldier  was  again  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed toward  his  home,  apologies  liaving  been  made  to  him. 

“Another  thrilling  incident  I remember.  A soldier  (his 
regiment  and  name  I have  forgotten ) had  been  tried  by  a 
court-martial  for  desertion.  He  was  a young  fellow,  and  had 
not  been  long  with  his  command;  but  the  strictest  discipline 
was  necessarily  in  force,  and  the  sentence  was  death.  He 
was  to  be  executed  that  very  day  near  Greensboro.  The  de- 
tail of  men  had  been  made,  the  time  and  place  selected  where 
he  was  to  be  legally  executed  (shot  to  death)  under  military 
order.  His  position  had  been  taken,  the  soldiers  were  drawn 
up  in  front  to  do  the  firing,  when  a dashing  young  officer  from 
the  army  headciuarters  was  seen  in  the  distance  riding  at 
breakneck  speed  and  waving  the  pardon  from  the  general 
commanding  just  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  the  poor  fellow. 

“We  commenced  moving  again  in  silence  toward  Greens- 
boro and  High  Point,  where  we  surrendered  a few  days 
thereafter. 

“Gen.  Johnston,  in  his  ‘Narrative  of  the  War,’  says:  ‘On 
May  2,  1865,  the  three  corps  and  three  little  bodies  of  cav- 
alry of  the  Confederate  army  were  ordered  to  march  to  their 
destinations,  each  under  its  own  commander,  and  my  military 
connection  with  these  matchless  and  fearless  soldiers  was 
terminated.’ 
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“Our  command  moved  on  to  High  Point,  a short  distance 
from  Greensboro,  and  there  in  an  old  field  I had,  our  regiment 
to  stack  arms,  about  four  hundred  in  number,  and 'when  that 
was  done,  amid  a silence  that  could  almost  be  felt,  many  a 
tear  was  shed  by  brave  ofiicers  and  brave  men  while  standing 
there  over  those  guns.  .‘-V  beautiful  address  had  been  pre- 
pared and  handed  to  me,  signed  hy  every  officer  and  non- 
commissioned officer  in  my  regiment,  expressive  of  the  highest 
admiration  for  me  and  the  deepest  regret  at  parting.  This 
address  I still  have,  preserved  among  my  many  cherished  army 
relics. 

“ ‘Tell  It  as  you  may, 

It  never  can  be  told; 

Sing  it  as  you  will, 

It  never  can  be  sung — 

The  story  of  the  glory 

Of  the  men  who'  wore  the  gray.’  ’’ 

L.  P.  Thomas  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Norcross,  Ga. 

Laura  J,  McNab,  President,  furnishes  us  a sketch; 

“The  L.  P.  Thomas  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  was  organized  at 
Norcross  August  9,  1899,  with  twelve  charter  members.  The 
first  officers  were ; Mrs.  E.  L.  McNabb,  President ; Mrs.  R. 
A.  Myers  and  Mrs.  H.  V.  Jones,  Vice  Presidents;  Mrs.  Julia 
Gartrell,  Recording  Secretary;  Mrs.  Druscilla  Richardson, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Wallace,  Treasurer; 
Mrs.  Cornelia  C.  Jones,  Historian. 

“The  Chapter  numbers  eighteen  members  now.  Two  of  the 
charter  members  have  died,  and  six  members  have  moved 
away,  among  them  the  efficient  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Wallace. 

“In  naming  the  Chapter  for  Col.  L.  P.  Thomas,  the  ladies 
desired  not  only  to  compliment  a brave  officer  but  also  to  pay 
a well-deserved  tribute  to  the  gallant  Forty-Second  Regiment, 
which  numbered  among  its  members  so  many  of  Gwinnett’s 
bravest  soldiers. 

“Every  year  since  its  organization  the  Chapter  has  observed, 
with  appropriate  exercises,  Lee’s  birthday.  Memorial  Day,  and 
the  birthday  of  Jeft’erson  Davis,  on  which  occasions  addresses 
have  been  delivered  by  such  distinguished  persons  as  Col.  L. 
P.  Thomas,  Gen.  A.  J.  West,  Hon.  H.  P.  Bell,  and  ex-Gov- 
ernor  A.  D.  Candler. 

“On  Memorial  Day  the  graves  of  every  Confederate  veteran 
who  sleeps  in  the  cemetery  at  Norcross  is  wreathed  with  flow- 
ers. In  this  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  have  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  the  citizens.  Silver-haired  veterans  and 
prattling  children  go  hand  in  hand  paying  the  beautiful  tribute 
of  love  to  the  ‘men  who  wore  the  gray.’ 

“The  Chapter  has  contributed  to  the  Winnie  Davis  Memorial 
at  Athens  and  the  Davis  monument  at  Richmond.  Twenty- 
five  crosses  of  honor  have  been  delivered  to  Veterans,  and 
twelve  more  applications  are  filed,  to  be  delivered  this  Jan- 
uary. 

“The  Chapter  holds  its  regular  meetings  on  the  first  Friday 
afternoon  of  each  month.  In  addition  to  this,  last  winter  tlie 
members  had  a Study  Evening,  one  evening  in  the  week  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  such  characters  as  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  Jackson,  and  Calhoun.” 

The  Richard  B.  Hubbard  Chapter,  U.  D.  C. — The  Rich- 
ard B.  Hubbard  Chapter  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  was  organized  Saturday  evening,  October  24, 
at  Hubbard  City,  Tex.,  with  a membership  of  about  thirty. 
Miss  Katie  Daffan,  of  Ennis,  Tex.,  President  of  the  State  or- 
ganization, was  there  to  assist  in  organizing  the  Chapter. 
The  following  officers  were  elected;  President,  Mrs.  Dora 
Pinkston;  Vice  Presidents,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Stovall  and  Mrs.  Mat- 


tie Waller;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Taulman; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Hallie  Sadler;  Registrar,  Mrs. 
j.  M.  Peden;  Historian,  Mrs.  Cora  Porter;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Thompson. 

Characteristic  of  Southern  Womanhood. — A fine  illus- 
tration of  the  energy  and  industry  exhibited  by  the  Southern 
women  after  the  war  was  recently  given  by  a patron  of  the 
Veteran  in  what  she  had  done  for  herself  and  others; 

“After  the  first  bitterness  was  over,  I realized  that  I must 
work  or  lose  my  mind.  Since  then  I have  tried  to  do  with 
all  my  might  whatever  work  God  seemed  to  place  before  me. 
On  our  old  place  I superintended  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  a small  but  beautiful  orange  grove.  The  income  from 
it  was  ample  for  my  simple  wants.  The  freeze  eight  years 
ago  cut  it  down  to  the  ground.  The  succeeding  cold  winter 
and  want  of  money  rendered  my  efforts  to  restore  it  futile. 
In  spite  of  all  the  sorrow  the  war  brought  upon  me  and  mine 
and  upon  my  beloved  Southland,  I would  rather  that  it  came 
than  that  my  countrymen  had  submitted  to  be  trampled  upon 
without  a struggle  to  be  free.  The  cause  was  and  is  very  dear 
to  my  heart.” 

Manner  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s  Death. — E.  L.  Moore, 
Esq.,  writes  from  Lamar,  Mo.,  a comment  on  Capt.  Randolph's 
sketch,  in  which  he  states ; 

“The  article  on  the  ‘Manner  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s  Death,’ 
by  W.  F.  Randolph,  captain  of  Jackson’s  bodyguard,  is  very 
interesting;  but  I call  your  attention  to  the  serious  discrep- 
ancies between  this  account  and  that  of  the  same  great  tragedy 
(commencing  on  page  685  of  the  ‘Life  and  Campaigns  of 
Jackson’)  by  R.  L.  Dabney,  who,  I understand,  was  Jackson’s 
chief  ofstaff.  Capt.  Randolph  places  himself  in  command  of 
Jackson’s  bodyguard  at  that  time,  while  Dabney’s  account  ap- 
parently gives  that  position  to  a Capt.  Wilbourne,  and  does  not 
mention  Capt.  Randolph.  Other  discrepancies  in  names  and 
details  appear,  but  this  is  the  most  serious  and  serves  as  an 
illustration. 

“Now,  for  the  sake  of  historical  truth,  it  does  seem  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  effort  at  reconciliation  of  these  author- 
ities. Surely  there  ought  to  be  no  question  as  to  every  name 
and  detail  of  so  important  an  event  as  the  firing  upon  Jackson 
that  fatal  night. 

“Dabney’s  work  was  written  by  a man  who  was  intimately 
associated  with  Jackson  during  his  campaigns,  and  was  pub- 
lished prior  to  April  i,  1866,  while  everything  was  fresh  in  the 
author’s  mind.  I hope  this  mystery  can  be  cleared  up.” 


LOYALTY  TO  TEXAS  VETERANS. 

A Tyler, Tex., special  to  the  Houston  Post  reports  a case  of  at- 
tempted shooting  which  illustrates  the  sentiment  of  that  people; 

“In  a crowded  store  Dave  Murray,  aged  about  seventy  years, 
a gallant  Confederate  soldier,  shot  at  a young  man  about  twen- 
ty-seven years  of  age.  Mr.  Murray,  who  enjoys  the  love  and 
esteem  of  every  one  who  knows  him,  stated  the  trouble  was 
caused  by  a family  matter.  The  bullet  passed  through  the 
crown  of  Tom  Johnson’s  hat,  grazing  his  head.  News  soon 
spread  that  Dave  Murray  was  under  arrest,  and  immediately 
the  poor  and  the  wealthy  ex-Confederates  came  pouring  into 
the  courthouse.  His  bond  was  placed  at  $300,  and  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  his  bondsmen  is  over  $500,000.  Every  one  was 
anxious  to  sign  the  bond.  Hut  Murray,  the  defendant’s  broth- 
er, was  taken  from  the  jail  here  in  reconstruction  days  and 
mobbed  by  Federal  soldiers.  Lie  was  bayoneted  to  death  by 
over  five  hundred  soldiers.  He  had  attacked  with  a knife  a 
Yankee  soldier  for  insulting  a lady  in  the  streets.” 
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GEN.  STERLING  PRICE. 

BY  REV.  J.  R.  PERKINS,  HUNTSVILLE,  MO. 

Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  contributed  her  quota  of  stars 
to  that  constellation  of  military  geniuses  that  rose  resplendent 
in  the  skies  of  the  Old  Dominion.  High  among  that  number, 
shining  as  a star  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  Sterling  Price.  He 
was  a Virginian  by  birth  and  a Missourian  by  adoption.  Born 
September  14,  i8og,  he  grew  to  manhood  in  the  county  of  his 
nativity.  He  was  educated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  a ven- 
erable institution  that  numbers  among  its  charter  members 
Patrick  Henry  and  James  Madison. 

Democracy  in  this  Western  world  has  ever  sought  the  out- 
post of  civilization  unhampered  by  the  customs  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  lands  across  the  sea.  This  is  a partial  explanation 
of  that  great  exodus  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier  from  out  the  con- 
servative East.  In  the  soil  of  the  States  of  the  Middle  West 
these  two  streams  of  humanity  confluenced  and  gave  birth  to 
the  American  citizen.  In  the  wake  of  this  tide  the  Price  fam- 
ily came  to  Missouri  in  1831,  and  settled  in  Chariton  County. 

From  1832  to  1840  Sterling  Price  knit  strength  into  his  vig- 
orous frame  by  labor  upon  his  father’s  farm.  He  had,  in  1833, 
married  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Head — an  excellent  Virginia 
family  that  had  preceded  the  Prices  to  Missouri. 

Young  Price  became  a leading  citizen  of  Chariton  County, 
combining  his  well-trained  mind  with  rare  tact  and  common 
sense.  He  carried  these  qualities,  with  a winning  personality, 
into  the  political  arena,  and  was  elected  to  the  eleventh  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri  upon  the  Democratic 
ticket.  He  was  honored  in  his  second  term  by  being  chosen 
speaker  of  the  House.  At  this  time  Sterling  Price  was  thirty 
one  years  old.  He  possessed  the  dash  and  the  courtliness  of 
the  Cavalier  and  the  austerity  of  Puritan  moral  conviction.  He 
was  of  that  type  and  quality  which  gave  to  this  country  her 
first  Americans.  Thus  he  soon  was  deemed  an  integral  part 
of  the  life  of  his  State,  and  accordingly,  in  1844,  was  elected 
to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Twenty-Ninth  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

War  with  Mexico  was  pending.  The  controversies  in  Con- 
gress were  heated.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  man  was  stirred, 
the  innate  Anglo-Saxon  aversion  to  Latin  supremacy  asserted 
itself,  and  he  chose  a military  life.  Lie  was  a soldier  born. 

Jefferson  Davis,  the  future  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, and  Sterling  Price  resigned  their  seats  in  Congress 
at  the  same  time,  and  were  commissioned  by  President  Polk 
to  raise  regiments  m their  respective  States. 

Col.  Price’s  regiment  was  detailed  for  duty  in  New  Mexico 
Territory.  When  the  Commanding  General  Kearney  pro- 
ceeded to  California  with  the  main  army.  Sterling  Price  was 
virtually  given  military  command  of  the  Territory,  with  a 
force  of  two  thousand  men. 

Immediately  upon  the  departure  of  Gen.  Kearney,  the  Mex- 
ican.? rose  in  revolt,  brutally  murdered  the  provisional  gov- 
ernor, and  planned  to  exterminate  all  American  life  in  New 
Mexico. 

But  the  conspirators  had  not  reckoned  with  the  men  from 
Missouri  and  their  young  colonel.  Placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  men.  Col.  Price  stormed  the  heights  on 
which  the  enemy  was  posted,  received  his  baptism  of  fire, 
won  the  first  engagement  of  his  military  career,  and  displayed 
a trait  that  ever  characterized  him  in  warfare — leading  men 
into  battle  rather  than  directing  them  into  it. 


Five  more  fierce  engagements  subjugated  the  enemy.  The 
achievements  of  the  young  colonel  were  recognized  by  Con- 
gress, and  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  The 
impartial  historian  of  our  war  with  Mexico  will  acknowledge 
the  command  of  Price  as  the  winner  of  New  Mexico  to  the 
arms  of  the  United  States. 

Sterling  Price  returned  home  laden  with  honors.  In  1852 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  Missouri.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  ominous  war  clouds  lowered  over  the  nation, 
from  which  the  lightning  of  sectional  hate  occasionally  flashed, 
followed  by  the  muttermgs  of  discontent. 

His  attitude  in  that  ordeal  is  easy  of  definition.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  sovereignty  of  the  States ; he  was  acquainted  with 
the  difficulties  attending  the  formation  of  the  constitution  by 
the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies;  he  knew 
that  constitutional  rights  in  America  were  born  of  revolu- 
tionary rights,  and  he  felt  that  when  constitutional  doctrine 
endangered  the  liberties  of  a people  the  right  of  revolution 
became  imperative.  “Rights  in  the  constitution”  was  his 
motto;  but  if  rights  were  not  to  be  had  in  it,  then  create  a 
new  constitution. 

In  the  special  convention  of  1861,  called  by  Missouri,  Price 
stood  for  these  principles.  But  the  “irrepressible  conflict” 
came.  It  would  have  been  less  bitter  in  Missouri  had  not 
Nathaniel  Lyon,  bigot  and  fanatic,  stalked  upon  the  scene. 
Lie  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  Price-Harney  agreement — an 
agreement  that  would  have  saved  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  dollars. 

At  this  juncture  Sterling  Price  drew  his  sword,  as  did  Lee, 
in  defense  of  his  State.  Gen.  Sherman  said  that  the  North 
could  better  afford  to  lose  the  State  of  Missouri  than  Price. 
The  motives  which  actuated  Price  were  not  ulterior,  for  he 
knew  that  the  strength  of  the  North  was  double  that  of  the 
South,  but  with  him  might  did  not  make  right. 

Price’s  record  in  the  War  between  the  States  stamps  him  as 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  lost  Confederacy.  From 
Wilson  Creek’s  sanguinary  battle  he  emerged  the  leader  of  his 
people.  At  Lexington  he  executed  a piece  of  strategy  that  set 
the  Eastern  critics  wondering  and  caused  the  North  to  send  her 
best  generals  against  him.  On  the  field  of  Elk  Horn  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  personal  bravery,  and  for  his  care  of  his  sol- 
diers he  won  the  sobriquet  of  “Old  Pap.”  At  luka  he  fought 
so  hard  that  Rosecrans  said:  “Price  is  a pertinacious  fighter.” 
I'he  Confederate  retreat  from  Corinth,  slipping  out  of  the  care- 
fully laid  meshes  of  a superior  Federal  force,  was  one  of  the 
most  sensational  and  strategic  moves  of  the  entire  war.  Price 
conducted  the  crucial  part  of  that  retreat.  Never  was  his  sub- 
jective soldier  instincts  better  displayed.  When  theories  failed, 
his  native  cunning,  resourcefulness,  and  common  sense  won. 

When  Lee  surrendered.  Sterling  Price  soon  accepted  the  sit- 
uation gracefully,  and  with  characteristic  optimism  faced  the 
problems  which  awaited  every  son  of  the  South.  But  the  re- 
construction of  the  nation  was  for  others,  for  Missouri’s  great 
soldier  was  summoned  to  go  up  higher.  Unbiased  and  unem- 
bittered, he  passed  away  September  29,  1867,  mourned  by  the 
South,  for  which  he  had  fought,  and  respected  by  those 
against  whom  he  had  unsheathed  his  mighty  sword. 

[In  using  the  sketches  of  Gens.  Sterling  Price  and  Patrick 
R.  Cleburne,  it  was  intended  to  give  the  picture  of  each  the  full 
front  page,  but  failure  to  procure  suitable  pictures  precluded 
it.  A picture  of  the  Cleburne  flag  was  kindly  sent  by  Col. 
H.  G.  Evans,  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  an  ardent  admirer  of  “Old 
Pat,”  but  it  is  of  blue  print,  and  therefore  cannot  be  repro- 
duced by  the  photo-engraving  process.— Ed.] 
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MAJ.  GEN.  PATRICK  R.  CLEBURNE. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a sketch  of  Gen.  Cle- 
burne written  by  Gen.  Hardee  in  May,  1867,  in  whose  corps 
Gen.  Cleburne  served  most  of  the  time  from  the  rank  of 
colonel  to  that  of  major  general : 

“Patrick  Ronayne  Cleburne  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  a 
Southerner  by  adoption  and  residence,  a lawyer  by  profession, 
a soldier  in  the  British  army  by  accident,  in  his  youth,  and  a 
soldier  in  the  Southern  armies  from  patriotism  and  conviction 
of  duty  in  his  manhood.  Upon  coming  to  the  United  States, 
he  located  in  Helena,  Ark.,  where  he  studied  and  practiced  law. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  war  for  Southern  independence, 
he  enlisted  as  a private.  He  was  subsequently  made  captain  of 
his  company,  and  shortly  after  he  was  elected  and  commis- 
sioned colonel  of  his  regiment.  Thus  from  one  grade  to  an- 
other he  gradually  rose  to  the  high  rank  of  major  general, 
which  he  held  when  he  fell.  It  is  but  just  praise  to  say  there 
was  no  truer  patriot,  no  more  courageous  soldier,  nor,  of  his 
rank,  more  able  commander  in  the  Southern  armies;  and  it  is 
too  much  to  add  that  his  fall  was  a greater  loss  to  the  cause  he 
espoused  than  that  of  any  other  Confederate  leader  after 
Stonewall  Jackson. 

“In  the  battle  of  Franklin,  November  30,  1864,  Cleburne  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  division.  He  was  one  of  thirteen  general 
officers  killed  or  disabled  in  the  combat.  He  had  impressed 
upon  his  officers  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  position  he  had 
been  ordered  to  attack,  a very  strong  one,  at  all  cost.  The 
troops  knew  from  fearful  experience,  of  their  own  and  their 
enemy’s,  what  it  was  to  assault  such  works.  To  encourage 
them,  Cleburne  led  them  in  person  nearly  to  the  ditch  of  the 
enemy’s  line.  There  rider  and  horse,  each  pierced  by  a score 
of  bullets,  fell  dead  close  by  the  enemy’s  works. 

“The  death  of  Cleburne  cast  a deep  gloom  over  the  army  and 
the  country.  Eight  millions  of  people,  whose  hearts  had  learned 
to  thrill  at  his  name,  now  mourned  his  loss,  and  felt  there  was 
none  to  take  his  place.  The  division  with  which  his  fame 
was  identified  was  worthy  of  him,  and  he  had  made  it  so.  Its 
numbers  were  made  up  and  its  honors  shared  by  citizens  of 
the  five  States — Arkansas,  Texas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee.  In  it  was  also  one  regiment  of  Irishmen,  who,  on 
every  field,  illustrated  the  characteristics  of  the  race  that  fur- 
nishes the  world  with  soldiers.  No  one  of  its  regiments  but 
bore  upon  its  colors  the  significant  device  of  the  “crossed 
cannon  inverted,’’  and  the  name  of  each  battle  in  which  it  had 
been  engaged.  Prior  to  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  a blue  battle  flag 
had  been  adopted  by  me  for  this  division ; and  when  the  Con- 
federate battle  flag  became  the  national  colors,  Cleburne’s  Divi- 
sion, at  its  urgent  request,  was  allowed  to  retain  its  own  bullet- 
riddled  battle  flag.  This  was  the  only  division  in  the  Confed- 
erate service  allowed  to  carry  into  action  other  than  the  na- 
tional colors ; and  friends  and  foes  soon  learned  to  watch  the 
course  of  the  blue  flag  that  marked  where  Cleburne  was  in  the 
battle.  Where  this  division  defended,  no  odds  broke  its  lines ; 
where  it  attacked,  no  numbers  resisted  its  onslaught,  save  only 
once — there  is  the  grave  of  Cleburne  and  his  heroic  division. 

“Cleburne,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  about  thirty-seven 
years  of  age.  He  was  above  the  medium  height,  about  five  feet 
eleven  inches,  and,  though  without  striking  personal  advan- 
tages, would  have  arrested  attention  from  a close  observer  as  a 
man  of  mark.  His  hair,  originally  black,  became  gray  under  the 
care  and  fatigue  of  campaigning.  His  eyes,  a clear  steel-gray 
in  color,  were  cold  and  abstracted  usually,  but  beamed  genially 
in  seasons  of  social  intercourse,  and  blazed  fiercely  in  moments 
of  excitement.  A good-sized  and  well-shaped  head,  prominent 
features,  slightly  aquiline  nose,  thin,  grayish  whiskers  worn  on 


the  lip  and  chin,  and  an  expression  of  countenance,  when  in 
repose,  rather  indicative  of  a man  of  thought  than  action,  com- 
pletes the  picture.  His  manners  were  distant  and  reserved  to 
strangers,  but  frank  and  winning  among  friends.  He  was  as 
modest  as  a woman,  but  not  wanting  in  that  fine  ambition 
which  ennobles  men.  Simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  ut- 
terly regardless  of  personal  comfort,  he  was  always  mindful 
of  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  his  troops.  An  incident  which 
occurred  at  Atlanta  illustrates  his  habitual  humanity  to  pris- 
oners. A captured  Federal  officer  was  deprived  of  his  hat  and 
blankets  by  a needy  soldier  of  Cleburne’s  command,  and  Cle- 
burne, failing  to  detect  the  offender  or  to  recover  the  property, 
sent  the  officer  a hat  of  his  own  and  his  only  pair  of  blankets. 

“Cleburne’s  remains  were  buried  after  the  battle  of  Franklin 
in  the  Polk  Cemetery,  near  Columbia,  Tenn.  Gens.  Granbery 
and  Strahl,  brave  comrades  who  fell  in  the  same  action,  were 
buried  there  also.  On  the  march  to  Columbia,  a few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  Cleburne  halted  at  this  point,  and  in  one  of  the 
gentle  moods  of  the  man  that  sometimes  softened  the  mien  of 
the  soldier,  gazed  a moment  in  silence  upon  the  scene,  and, 
turning  to  some  members  of  his  staff,  said : ‘It  is  almost  worth 
dying  to  rest  in  so  sweet  a spot.’ 

“It  was  in  remembrance  of  these  words  that  their  suggestion 
was  carried  out  in  the  choice  of  his  burial  place.  In  this  spot 
where  nature  has  lavished  her  wealth  of  grace  and  beauty — 
in  the  bosom  of  the  State  he  did  so  much  to  defend,  within 
whose  borders  he  first  guided  his  charging  lines  to  victory, 
and  to  whose  soil  he  finally  yielded  to  the  cause  the  last  and  all 
a patriot  soldier  can  give — rests  what  was  mortal  of  Patrick 
Cleburne,  and  will  rest  until  his  adopted  State  shall  claim  his 
ashes  and  raise  above  them  monumental  honors  to  the  virtues 
of  her  truest  citizen,  her  noblest  champion,  her  greatest  soldier. 

“Cleburne  had  often  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  not 
survive  the  loss  of  independence  by  the  South.  Heaven  heard 
the  prayer,  and  spared  him  this  pang.  He  fell  before  the  ban- 
ner he  had  so  often  guided  to  victory  was  furled,  before  the 
people  he  fought  for  were  crushed,  before  the  cause  failed. 

“Two  continents  now  claim  his  name,  eight  millions  of  peo- 
ple revere  his  memory,  two  great  communities  raise  monuments 
to  his  virtues,  and  history  will  take  up  his  fame  and  hand  it 
down  to  time  for  exampling,  wherever  a courage  without  stain, 
a manhood  without  blemish,  an  integrity  that  knew  no  com- 
promise, and  a patriotism  that  withheld  no  sacrifice,  are  hon- 
ored of  mankind.’’ 

Since  the  above  was  written  by  Gen.  Hardee,  Arkansas  has 
claimed  the  dust  of  her  illustrious  soldier,  and  it  now  rests 
beneath  a handsome  monument  in  the  cemetery  df  Helena. 

The  remains  of  Gen.  Granbery  have  been  removed  to  Texas, 
and  Gen.  Strahl  to  Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  among  the  people  with 
whom  he  lived  on  coming  South  from  Ohio. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that,  though  Cleburne’s  and  Cheatham’s 
Divisions  were  together  nearly  all  of  the  war,  there  was  never 
any.  jealousy  of  one  command  toward  the  other.  There  was, 
in  fact,  ardent  admiration  between  the  men  of  the  two  com- 
mands. On  occasions  of  terrific  fighting  each  was  proud  of 
the  support  of  the  other,  and  the  heroism  of  one  division  was 
an  inspiration  to  the  other. 


H.  S.  Fuller  writes  from  Malvern,  Ark. ; 

“The  Veteran  for  November,  on  page  519,  made  me  say, 
‘Fort  Moultrie  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,’  while  it  was 
in  our  possession,  and  it  was  bur  own  guns  that  sunk  our  boat. 
The  North  Carolina  Regiment  was  ordered  to  Sullivan’s  Island 
and  ours  to  James  Island.  That  was  some  time  before  the 
final  evacuation  of  Morris  Island.’’ 
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MONUMENT  AT  FORT  SMITH,  ARK. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  by  Joseph  M.  Hill  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  a Confederate  monument  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  While 
it  comes  as  an  oration,  it  is  a gem  in  historic  data,  and  was 
delivered  in  behalf  of  the  Varina  Jefferson  Davis  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C.  Mr.  Hill  is  the  youngest  son  of  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill, 
and  son-in-law  of  Gen.  D.  H.  Reynolds. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  October,  1817,  a military  post 
was  established  at  Belle  Point,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Poteau  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  by  Maj.  William  Bradford,  act- 
ing under  the  order  of  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Smith,  of  the 
United  States  army,  commanding  the  Ninth  Military  Depart- 
ment, which  embraced  this  part  of  the  then  Missouri  Territory. 

In  1818  a wooden  stockade,  protected  by  wooden  block- 
houses, was  constructed  thereon,  and  named,  in  honor  of  Gen. 
Smith,  Fort  Smith.  It  was  occupied  as  a fort  for  twenty 
years,  when  a new  site  was  selected,  and  three  hundred  acres 
purchased  by  the  government,  principally  from  Capt.  John 
Rogers,  the  then  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  most  of  our 
city  is  located.  This  tract  constituted  what  is  known  as  the 
Reserve,  so  famed  in  our  local  history. 

The  fort  was  built  thereon  in  1838,  its  rock  walls  being  con- 
structed with  the  stone  taken  from  Belle  Point,  thereby 
effacing  the  beauty  of  that  work  of  nature. 

From  1838  until  April  23,  1861,  the  fort  was  almost  contin- 
uously occupied  by  United  States  troops,  and  on  the  latter 
date  was  evacuated,  evidently  in  anticipation  of  the  storm 
about  to  break. 

The  army  officers  selected  a beautiful  site  within  this  Re- 
serve, on  the  banks  of  the  Poteau  above  the  Point,  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead  belonging  to  the  army. 

When  the  Confederate  government  was  organized  and 
Arkansas  cast  her  fate  with  the  new-formed  nation,  the  fort 
became  (at  least  de  facto)  the  property  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  was  used  by  their  troops. 

The  bloody  battle  of  Elk  Horn,  or  Pea  Ridge,  was  fought 
on  the  7th  day  of  March,  1862,  and  therein  fell  Brig.  Gens. 
Ben.  McCulloch  and  James  McIntosh.  Of  them  their  com- 
manding officer,  Maj.  Gen.  Earl  Van  Dorn,  said:  “McCulloch 
and  McIntosh  fell  in  the  very  front  of  the  battle  and  in  the 
full  tide  of  success ; with  them  went  down  the  confidence  and 
hope  of  their  troops.  No  success  can  repair  the  loss  of  such 
leaders.’’ 

All  that  was  mortal  of  these  lieroes  was  brought  here  for 
interment  in  the  cemetery  appertaining  to  the  fort.  The  story 
of  their  burial  is  like  a tale  from  an  olden  book:  Two  coffins 
side  by  side,  covered  with  the  flag  for  which  they  died,  drawn 
by  six  milk-white  horses  caparisoned  in  black,  each  led  by  a 
slave  dressed  in  black,  escorted  by  soldiers  with  reversed 
arms.  Muffled  drums  and  martial  music  marked  the  time  of 
this  stately  procession  as  it  wound  its  way  through  a silent 
multitude  gathered  from  the  whole  countryside,  standing  with 
uncovered  heads  and  moist  eyes. 

“Slowly  and  sadly  they  laid  them  down. 

From  the  field  of  their  fame  fresh  and  gory. 

They  carved  not  a line,  they  raised  not  a stone ; 

But  left  them  alone  in  their  glory.” 

Thus  what  had  been  the  Federal  cemetery  became  the  Con- 
federate cemeiery.  Gen.  McCulloch’s  body  was  soon  removed 
to  Texas. 

After  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove  another  sad  scene  was  wit- 
nessed when  the  body  of  gallant  Brig.  Gen.  Alexander  E. 


Steen,  who  fell  in  that  battle,  was  brought  here  and  interred 
beside  his  comrades. 

The  old  fort,  during  the  year  1862  and  until  September  i, 
1863,  was  used  principally  as  a hospital.  There  the  wounded 
and  the  sick  from  Elk  Horn,  Prairie  Grove,  and  other  battle- 
fields in  this  vicinity  were  brought  for  treatment  and  care. 
The  good  women  of  Fort  Smith  devoted  themselves  to  the 
nursing  of  these  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  dead  were 
all  buried  in  this  cemetery  until  the  roll  call  in  that  bivouac 
of  the  dead  numbered  three  hundred  and  eighteen  Confederates. 

On  September  i,  1863,  the  Federals  again  occupied  Fort 
Smith,  and  it  remained  in  their  hands  until  the  war  closed. 
After  the  war  the  Federal  government,  with  just  and  gen- 
erous hands,  gathered  its  dead  from  the  battlefields  and  laid 
them  tenderly  to  rest  in  cemeteries  adorned  with  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  art,  and  commemorated  their  valor  in  shafts 
of  marble  and  tablets  of  bronze.  This  cemetery  on  the  Re- 
serve became  one  of  the  eighty-three  national  cemeteries  main- 
tained by  the  government,  and  in  it  lie  one  thousand,  eight 
hundred,  and  twenty-five  Federal  soldiers,  and  over  their 
graves  waves  the  flag  of  a reunited  country.  The  Confederate 
dead  buried  there  had  no  government  to  care  for  their  heroic 
dust;  their  flag  was  furled,  but^they  have  not  been  forgotten. 

About  a decade  after  the  war  Gen.  James  F.  Fagan  and  Dr. 
Elias  DuVal,  names  beloved  in  our  community,  inaugurated 
a movement  to  erect  a monument  to  Gens.  Steen  and  McIn- 
tosh and  their  comrades  to  mark  their  resting  place  in  the 
national  cemetery.  The  ladies  gave  dinners,  lectures,  and  en- 
tertainments of  various  kinds  to  assist  in  raising  the  neces- 
sary funds.  Part,  if  not  all,  was  thus  raised  by  them.  Col. 
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Elias  C.  Boudinot,  that  prince  of  song  and  story,  delivered 
a lecture  in  behalf  of  this  fund.  As  a result  of  this  work  a 
modest,  yet  appropriate,  shaft  was  erected  on  Confederate 
Mound,  and  the  bodies  of  the  Confederates  in  the  cemetery 
were  placed  together  there.  This  monument  remained  there 
until  destroyed  by  the  cyclone  of  1898,  and  another  was  placed 
in  its  stead  when  the  government  caused  all  the  monuments 
destroyed  bv  that  storm  to  be  replaced. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  have  followed,  if  they  did 
not  inaugurate,  a beautiful  custom.  Annually  they  assemble 
to  honor  their  dead.  With  sad  steps  they  march  to  the  graves 
of  their  fallen  comrades  and  scatter  the  flowers  of  spring,  and 
with  other  appropriate  ceremonies  commemorate  their  valor  in 
life  and  heroism  in  death.  Every  year  when  the  Federal  sol- 
diers and  their  wives  and  daughters  have  performed  these 
beautiful  rites  a band  of  devoted  Southern  women  have  mar- 
shaled those  of  Southern  ties  to  the  cemetery,  and  there  cov- 
ered the  Confederate  dead  with  roses  and  heaped  garlands  of 
evergreens  over  their  unresponsive  dust.  It  is  not  invidious, 
but  only  simple  justice,  to  say  that  this  work  of  love  has  beeji 
led  by  that  devoted  daughter  of  the  South,  Mrs.  Sallie  Ruth- 
erford, who  has  not  been  deterred  by  storm  or  sorrow  from 
paying  this  tribute  to  the  dead  who  wore  the  gray.  Sometimes 
this  memorial  day  has  been  jointly  celebrated,  and  fitting 
eulogies  delivered  on  both  the  gray  and  the  blue. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1898,  at  the  invitation  of  Miss 
Fannie  Scott,  of  Van  Buren,  eight  ladies  met  her  and  Mrs. 
Henry  A.  Mayer,  then  President  of  the  Mary  Lee  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  Van  Buren,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  James  M.  Sparks,  and  it  was  then  resolved  to 
organize  a Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in 
Fort  Smith,  and  on  October  6,  1898,  Varina  Jefferson  Davis 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  was  formally 
organized  with  a full  corps  of  officers,  thirty-one  ladies  par- 
ticipating in  the  organization. 

It  is  a sorrow  refreshed  by  this  occasion  that  Miss  Fannie 
Scott,  Arkansas’s  Daughter,  cannot  see  the  fruition  of  the 
work  of  the  Chapter  she  was  instrumental  in  organizing. 
Her  love  of  the  South  was  intense  and  her  devotion  to  the 
veterans  of  the  lost  Confederacy  sublime.  If  it  is  given  to 
the  souls  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  to  revisit  the  earth, 
her  gentle  spirit  is  with  us  to-day  as  a benediction. 

The  object  of  the  Chapter  was  declared  to  be  “to  search  for 
and  preserve  the  true  history  of  the  brave  deeds  of  our  South- 
ern men  and  women,  and  see  that  it  is  taught  to  the  rising 
generation;  to  care  for  the  graves  of  our  Confederate  heroes; 
and  to  see  that  the  day  set  apart  for  decoration  day  be  ob- 
served each  year ; to  fulfill  the  duties  of  sacred  cliarity  to- 
ward Confederate  veterans  and  their  descendants;  and  to 
erect  monuments  to  our  dead.” 

The  most  cherished  purpose  of  this  Chapter  (which  has 
grown  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  members)  has  been  to  erect 
a suitable  monument  to  the  Confederate  dead,  and,  as  the 
original  monument  to  Steen  and  McIntosh  and  the  Confeder- 
ates in  the  national  cemeterv  was  destroyed,  it  was  thought 
most  fit  to  erect  it  on  that  spot  where  so  many  of  them  lie, 
which  is  endeared  to  the  hearts  of  this  community  by  many 
sad  associations ; and  there,  standing  over  the  dust  of  these 
dead,  would  be  a monument  to  all  the  Confederate  dead. 

“We  care  not  whence  they  came; 

Dear  is  their  lifeless  clay; 

Whether  unknown,  or  known  to  fame. 

Their  cause  and  country  still  the  same — 

They  died  and  wore  the  gray.” 


This  Chapter  accumulated  by  the  hard  work  of  its  ladies  the 
sum  of  $936.64,  which  was  made  by  giving  teas,  dances,  and 
suppers,  attending  booths  at  street  fairs,  and  various  enter- 
tainments, in  which  they  worked  in  unison  and  harmony  to 
this  common  end.  A committee,  consisting  of  Mrs.  John  H. 
Rogers  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Sparks  was  appointed  to  solicit 
funds,  and  $1,196  was  secured  by  solicitation  and  voluntary 
contribution.  The  sums  ranged  from  ten  cents  to  fifty  dollars, 
and,  whether  the  widow’s  mite  or  the  rich  man’s  dollars,  each 
was  given  with  full  heart  and  ready  hand : and  all,  except 
less  than  fifty  dollars,  was  given  from  Fort  Smith.  $199.75 
was  contributed  through  solicitations  of  Ben  T.  DuVal  Camp, 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  that  fund  has  been  used  to 
adorn  and  beautify  the  approaches  to  this  monument.  The 
names  of  all  the  donors  to  this  fund  are  placed  in  the  corner 
stone  of  this  monument.  Some  of  the  contributions  to  this 
fund  are  from  those  not  of  Confederate  sympathy,  who  gave 
from  a broad  liberality,  desiring  to  honor  valiant  Americans. 

In  these  ways  a monument  fund  of  $2,332.39  was  raised. 
The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  selected  a committee  of 
three  veterans  and  three  ladies  to  choose  the  design,  contract 
for  the  monument,  and  cause  its  erection.  That  committee 
consisted  of  Messrs.  John  H.  Rogers,  Charles  A.  Birnie,  and 
J.  E.  Reynolds,  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Sparks,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Echols, 
and  Mrs.  Sue  Bonneville.  The  completion  of  this  monument, 
with  every  dollar  of  its  cost  paid,  finishes  their  work.  It  is 
not  on  the  site  contemplated  by  reason  of  the  intolerance  of  a 
Secretary  of  War,  whose  name  should  not  be  mentioned  on  a 
day  dedicated  to  honoring  American  patriots. 

In  behalf  of  the  monument  committee,  I deliver  this  monu- 
ment to  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  will  keep  the  faith.  The 
women  of  the  South  sent  to  the  front  father,  husband,  son, 
and  lover,  and  gave  a smile  with  the  parting  tears.  For  four 
years,  with  needle,  spinning  wheel,  and  loom,  they  furnished 
clothing  to  the  soldiers  in  front,  and  ofttimes  with  hoe  and 
plow  provided  food  at  home.  They  endured  hardships  and 
privation  with  the  stoicism  of  the  veteran ; their  spirits 
never  waned,  and  in  the  face  of  defeat  they  sung  to  their  foes 
the  songs  of  the  South.  They  never  faltered,  and  they  never 
surrendered.  Welcoming  back  their  loved  ones,  they  cheered 
their  despondency,  helped  the  maimed,  and  revered  the  mem- 
ory of  their  dead  next  to  their  God.  They  taught  their  chil- 
dren with  the  prayers  of  childhood  the  story  of  “that  storm- 
cradled  nation  that  fell,”  and  made  reverence  of  that  a part  of 
their  religion.  To  their  daughters  this  monument  and  all  of 
which  it  is  emblematic  is  handed  as  a sacred  trust.  They  will 
teach  posterity  that  we  have  one  country,  one  flag,  and  one 
people;  but  once  there  was  another  flag,  now  furled  forever, 
and  under  its  folds  marched  armies  clad  in  gray  who  added 
new  honor  to  American  manhood  and  new  luster  to  American 
history,  and  they  will  point  to  this  monument  to  emphasize 
the  history  of  that  other  time,  “Lest  We  Forget.” 


Capt.  Ben  Davis  with  Pemberton  at  Vicksburg. — John 
Haywood,  of  Covington,  Tenn.,  requests  space  in  the  Veteran 
to  correct  a mistake  in  Young’s  “History  of  the  Seventh  Ten- 
nessee Cavalry,”  which  does  great  injustice  to  the  memory  of 
Capt.  Ben  Davis  in  the  statement  that  he  was  “absent  without 
leave”  for  a certain  period.  I belonged  to  his  company,  and 
testify  that  he  was  within  the  fortifications  of  Vicksburg  with 
his  company  as  Gen.  Pemberton’s  escort  and  couriers  during 
the  time  referred  to.  His  son,  Mr.  Ben  Davis,  of  Brownsville, 
and  several  members  of  the  company  request  this  correction. 
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CONFEDERATE  ORDNANCE  DURING  THE  WAR. 

FROM  JOURNAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARTILLERY. 

William  Le  R03'  Broun,  while  President  of  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Auburn,  and  who  was  formerly  lieutenant 
colonel  of  ordnance  of  the  Confederate  army,  commanding 
the  arsenal  at  Richmond,  wrote  the  following  account : 

In  complying  with  your  request  to  give  experiences  and 
difficulties  in  obtaining  ordnance  during  the  war,  I shall  en- 
deavor, relying  on  my  memory  and  some  available  memoranda 
preserved,  to  give  a statement  of  the  collection  and  manufac- 
ture of  ordnance  stores  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  armies, 
so  far  as  such  manufacture  was  under  my  observation  and 
control.  After  a year’s  service  in  the  field  as  an  artillery  offi- 
cer, I was  ordered  to  Richmond  and  made  superintendent  of 
armories,  with  the  rank  of  major  in  the  regular  army,  a new 
office  in  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  sent  to  various 
points  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  inspect  and  report 
on  the  facilities  possessed  by  different  manufactories  for  mak- 
ing arms,  swords,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.  As  a general  rule,  the 
facilities  for  manufacturing  were  meager  and  crude,  giving 
little  prospect  for  an  early  serviceable  product. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1862  I was  ordered  to  report  at  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.,  and  take  charge  of  a factory  just  purchased 
by  the  Confederacy,  and  designed  for  the  manufacture  of 
small  arms.  It  was  not  many  months  before  the  defeat  of  the 
Confederate  army  under  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  at  Shi- 
loh, Tenn.,  which  caused  a hurried  removal  of  all  the  machin- 
ery to  Meridian,  Miss.  I went  to  Richmond  again,  reported 
to  the  chief  of  ordnance,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  connected 
with  the  ordnance  department. 

The  Confederate  Congress  had  authorised  the  appointment 
of  fifty  new  ordnance  officers,  and  the  applications  to  the  War 
Department  became  so  numerous  and  persistent  for  these  ap- 
pointments that  the  Secretary  of  War,  Col.  Randolph,  or- 
dered that  all  applicants  should  submit  to  an  examination,  and 
that  appointments  would  be  made  in  order  of  merit,  as  re- 
ported by  the  board  of  examiners.  Thus  what  we  are  now 
familiar  with  as  civil  service  examinations  were  introduced 
by  the  Confederate  War  Department  in  1862  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  ordnance  officers. 

I was  made  lieutenant  colonel  of  ordnance,  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  with  two  other  officers  constituted  the 
board  of  examiners.  By  direction  of  Gen.  J.  Gorgas,  the 
chief  of  ordnance,  I prepared  a field  ordnance  manual  by 
abridging  the  old  United  States  Manual  and  adapting  it  to 
our  service  when  necessary.  This  was  published  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  army. 

The  examination  embraced  the  field'  ordnance  manual  as 
contained  in  this  abridged  edition,  the  elements  of  algebra, 
chemistry,  and  physics,  with  some  knowledge  of  trigonometry. 
The  first  examinations  were  held  in  Richmond.  Of  course  the 
fact  of  the  examinations  greatly  diminished  the  number  of 
applicants.  Of  those  recommended  by  the  board,  so  many 
were  from  Virginia  that  the  President  declined  to  appoint 
them  until  an  equal  opportunity  was  given  to  the  young  men 
of  the  different  armies  of  the  Confederacy  in  other  States. 

Hence  I was  directed  to  report  to  and  conduct  examinations 
in  the  armies  of  Gens.  Lee  and  Jackson  in  Virginia,  Gen. 
Bragg  in  Tennessee,  and  Gen.  Pemberton  in  Mississippi.  Un- 
der other  officers  examinations  were  conducted  in  Alabama 
and  Florida.  The  result  of  this  sifting  process  was  that  the 
army  was  supplied  with  capable  and  efficient  ordnance  officers. 

Early  in  1863  I was  appointed  commandant  of  the  Rich- 
mond arsenal.  Here  the  greater  part  of  the  ordnance  and 


ordnance  stores  were  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate 
armies. 

The  arsenal  occupied  a number  of  large  tobacco  factories  at 
the  foot  of  Seventh  Street,  near  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works, 
between  Cary  Street  and  the  James  River.  It  included  all  the 
machine  shops  for  working  wood  and  iron  organized  into  dif- 
ferent departments,  each  under  subordinate  officers,  arranged 
to  manufacture  ordnance  stores  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate 
army. 

Cannon  were  made  at  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  including 
siege  and  field  guns,  Napoleons,  howitzers,  and  banded  cast- 
iron  guns.  Steel  guns  were  not  made.  We  had  no  facilities 
for  making  steel,  and  no  time  to  experiment. 

The  steel  guns  used  by  the  Confederates  were  highly  valued, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a few  purchased  abroad,  were  all 
captured  from  the  Federals. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  machinery  belonging  to 
the  armory  at  Harper’s  Ferry  was  removed  to  Richmond,  and 
there  established.  This  armory  manufactured  Enfield  rifles, 
and  the  product  was  very  small,  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
per  month. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  thousand  rifles,  the  soldiers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  armed  with  the  old  smooth- 
bore muskets  and  with  old  Austrian  and  Belgian  rifles  im- 
ported. These  they  exchanged  for  Enfield  rifles  as  they  were 
favored  by  the  fortunes  of  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  after  the  seven  days’  battles  around 
Richmond  between  Gen.  Lee  and  Gen.  McClellan,  men  were 
detailed  to  collect  arms  from  the  field,  which  were  carried  to 
the  Richmond  arsenal,  and  then  as  quickly  as  possible  re- 
paired and  reissued  to  the  army.  Subsequently,  through  the 
blockade  runners,  a large  importation  of  excellent  rifles  was 
received  and  distributed. 

When  the  men  detailed  for  this  purpose  were  collecting  the 
thousands  of  Enfield  rifles  left  by  the  Federals  on  the  battle- 
fields around  Richmond,  I remember  seeing  a few  steel  breast- 
plates that  had  been  worn  by  the  Federal  soldiers  who  were 
killed  in  battle.  They  were  solid  steel  in  two  parts,  shaped  to 
fit  the  chest,  and  were  worn  under  the  coat.  These  were 
brought  as  curiosities  to  the  arsenal,  and  had  been  pierced  by 
bullets.  I remember  this  as  a fact  of  my  own  knowledge. 
Some  years  ago  the  charge  that  some  of  the  Federal  soldiers 
wore  breastplates  was  denied  and  decried  as  a gross  slander, 
and  in  reply  thereto  I published  in  the  Nation  the  statement 
here  made.  These  no  doubt  represented  a few  sporadic  cases, 
worn  without  the  knowledge  of  others.  The  Confederate  sol- 
diers had  to  rely  for  improved  arms  on  captures  on  the  battle- 
field and  on  importation,  when  the  blockade  could  be  avoided, 
having  available  no  large  armory. 

The  Tredegar  Iron  Works  at  Richmond,  Va.,  was  the  chief 
manufactory  of  siege  and  field  guns,  all  cast-iron  and  smooth 
bore.  The  large  Columbiads  were  made  there,  also  the 
howitzers,  twelve-inch  bronze  Napoleons,  etc.  But  the  highly 
valued  banded  Parrott  three-inch  rifles,  with  which  the  army 
was  well  supplied,  were,  as  a rule,  captured  on  the  battlefield. 

As  the  war  continued  great  difficulties  were  experienced  in 
obtaining  the  needful  ordnance  supplies,  and  many  devices 
were  resorted  to.  After  the  battles  about  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
when  the  Confederacy  lost  possession  of  the  copper  mines,  no 
more  bronze  Napoleons  could  be  made;  but  instead  thereof  a 
light  cast-iron  twelve-pounder,  well  banded  after  the  manner 
of  the  Parrott  guns,  was  made,  and  found  to  be  equally  as 
effective  as  the  Napoleon. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Confederacy  had  no  improved  arms,  no  powder  mills,  no 
arsenals,  no  armories,  no  cap  machines,  and  no  improved  can- 
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non.  All  supplies,  at  first,  were  obtained  by  importation, 
though  the  blockade  subsequently  cut  off  this  foreign  supply. 
All  arms  were  percussion  cap  muzzle  loaders.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  old  flint-lock  smooth-bore  muskets  were  changed  to 
percussion  cap  lock  and  issued  to  the  troops. 

To  keep  a supply  of  percussion  caps  was  a difficult  and  very 
serious  problem,  as  the  demand  for  caps  was  about  twice  as 
great  as  it  was  for  cartridges. 

The  machines  made  after  the  United  States  pattern  did  not 
yield  a large  supply,  and  simpler  and  much  more  efficient  ma- 
chines for  making,  fitting,  pressing,  and  varnishing  caps  were 
invented  and  made  by  Southern  mechanics. 

After  the  Federals  obtained  possession  of  the  copper  mines 
of  Tennessee,  great  anxiety  was  excited  as  to  the  future  store 
of  copper  from  which  to  manufacture  percussion  caps. 

The  casting  of  bronze  field  guns  was  immediately  suspended, 
and  all  available  coper  was  carefully  hoarded  for  the  manu- 
facture of  caps.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  supply  would 
be  exhausted  and  the  armies  rendered  useless  unless  other 
sources  of  supply  could  be  obtained.  No  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  the  supply  from  abroad,  though  large  orders  were 
forwarded,  so  stringent  was  the  blockade.  Of  course  the 
knowledge  of  this  scarcity  of  copper  was  not  made  public.  In 
this  emergency  it  was  concluded  to  render  available,  if  possi- 
ble, some  of  the  copper  turpentine  and  apple  brandy  stills 
which  still  existed  in  North  Carolina  in  large  numbers. 

Secretly,  with  the  approval  of  the  chief  of  ordnance,  an  offi- 
cer was  dispatched,  with  the  necessary  authority  to  purchase 
or  impress  all  copper  stills  found  available,  and  ship  the  same, 
cut  into  strips,  to  the  Richmond  arsenal.  By  extraordinary- 
energy  he  was  enabled  to  forward  the  amount  necessary  for 
our  use.  The  strips  of  copper  of  these  old  stills  were  rerolled 
and  handed  over  to  the  cap  manufacturer.  And  thus  were  all 
the  caps  issued  from  the  arsenal  and  used  by  the  armies  of 
the  Confederate  States  during  the  last  twelve  months  of  the 
war  manufactured  from  the  copper  stills  of  North  Carolina. 

After  the  completion  of  the  cap  machines,  which  were  an 
improvement  on  the  old  United  States  machine,  eight  hands 
only,  two  being  men,  the  others  boys  and  girls,  frequently 
manufactured  from  the  strip  copper  over  three  hundred  thou- 
sand caps  within  eight  hours,  stamping,  filling,  preparing,  and 
varnishing  them.  These  cap  machines  thus  had  a capacity  of 
producing  a million  a day.  These  caps  made  at  the  arsenal 
were  frequently  tested,  and  pronounced  to  be  superior  in  re- 
sisting effects  of  moisture  and  in  general  efficiency. 

For  the  completion  of  these  machines,  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment awarded  the  inventor,  an  employee  of  the  arsenal, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  be- 
ing then  equal  to  two  thousand  in  gold. 

To  manufacture  the  fulminate  of  mercury,  we  needed  nitric 
acid  and  mercury.  A quantity  of  mercury  was  obtained  early 
in  the  war  from  Mexico.  To  make  nitric  acid,  we  required 
niter  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  we  manufactured 
in  North  Carolina,  after  many  failures  and  difficulties,  espe- 
cially in  obtaining  the  lead  to  line  the  chambers.  Niter  was 
made  by  the  Niter  and  Mining  Bereau,  especially  organized 
for  that  purpose.  Everywhere  about  the  environs  of  Rich- 
mond could  be  seen  large  earthen  ricks  and  heaps  which  con- 
tained dead  horses  and  other  animals,  designed  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  niter.  The  available  earth  from  caves  was 
also  made  to  yield  its  quota  of  niter.  With  this  sulphuric  acid 
and  niter,  on  the  banks  of  the  James  River,  we  manufactured 
the  nitric  acid  required  in  the  manufacture  of  fulminate. 

Near  the  close  of  the  war  the  supply  of  mercury  became  ex- 
hausted. Here  was  a most  serious  difficulty.  We  had  not,  and 
could  not  obtain,  the  mercury,  an  essential  material  with  which 


to  manufacture  fulminate  of  mercury ; and  without  caps  the 
army  could  not  fight,  and  must  be  disbanded.  This  was  an 
extremely  serious  situation,  as  no  mercury  could  be  obtained 
in  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy.  We  began  to  experiment  on 
substitutes,  and  fortunately  found  in  Richmond  two  substances, 
chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  which,  when 
properly  combined,  answered  the  purpose  satisfactorily.  And 
the  battles  around  Petersburg  during  the  last  few  months  of 
the  war  were  fought  with  caps  filled  with  this  novel  substitute. 

Our  lead  was  obtained  chiefly,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the 
war  entirely,  from  the  lead  mined  near  Wytheville,  Va.  The 
mines  were  worked  night  and  day,  and  the  lead  converted  into 
bullets  as  fast  as  received.  The  old  regulation  shrapnel  shells 
were  filled  with  leaden  balls  and  sulphur.  The  Confederacy 
had  neither  lead  nor  sulphur  to  spare,  and  used  instead  small 
iron  balls  and  filled  with  asphalt. 

We  had  no  private  manufactories  established  which  could 
furnish  the  appliances  needed,  and  frequently  everything  had 
to  be  done  from  the  very  beginning  by  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment and  the  army  in  the  field.  For  instance,  to  run  the 
forges  to  make  the  irons  for  the  artillery  carriages  we  needed 
charcoal.  To  obtain  this  I purchased  the  timber  of  a number 
of  acres  of  woodland  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River, 
and  secured  a detail  of  men  to  burn  the  charcoal  for  the  use 
of  our  forge  department. 

During  the  winter  men  from  Gen.  Lee’s  army  cut  and  shipped 
to  Richmond  the  timber  with  which  artillery  carriages  were 
made  on  which  to  mount  the  guns  to  fight  the  battles  in 
the  spring.  Men  appointed  for  that  purpose  followed  the 
army  and  collected  the  hides  of  the  slaughtered  animals,  which 
were  used  to  cover  the  saddletrees  made  of  timber,  cut  by 
temporary  details  of  men  from  the  army  in  the  field. 

As  the  war  continued  efforts  were  made  to  build  permanent 
and  well-appointed  arsenals,  as  at  Macon  and  Augusta,  Ga. 
1 he  large  arsenal  at  Augusta,  under  the  management  of  Col. 
Rains,  was  especially  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  powder. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  making  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  very  superior  character,  equal,  and  in  some  respects 
superior,  to  that  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

Under  the  demands  of  necessity  in  many  instances,  cotton 
converted  into  rubber  cloth  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
infantry  accouterments,  and  was  found  especially  useful  in 
making  belts  for  machinery. 

Models  of  inventions  were  frequently  sent  to  the  arsenal,  of 
which  large  numbers  were  valueless,  and  those  good  in  theory 
could  not  be  tried  for  want  of  skilled  machinists  and  ordnance 
supplies. 

I remember  on  one  occasion,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  that 
a large  number  of  Spencer  breech-loading  rifles,  the  result  of 
a capture,  were  turned  over  to  the  arsenal,  and,  though  greatly 
desired  by  the  troops,  could  not  be  reissued  for  want  of  am- 
munition. In  the  effort  to  make  the  cartridges  for  the  Spencer 
rifles,  in  the  first  place,  tools  had  to  be  devised  with  which 
to  make  the  tools  used  for  making  the  cartridges.  Hence  the 
surrender  of  Richmond  came  before  the  cartridges  were  made. 

A plan  was  proposed  at  the  arsenal  to  increase  the  accuracy 
and  range,  and  thus  render  available  and  more  efficient  the 
smooth-bore  muskets  in  possession  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
plan  proposed  was  theoretically  correct,  and  is  worth  mention- 
ing, inasmuch  as  very  late  in  the  war  the  identical  plan  was 
sent  to  President  Davis  from  Canada  as  a scientific  gift  of 
great  value.  This  was  sent  by  him  to  the  War  Department, 
and  hence  found  its  way  to  the  arsenal,  where  the  drawings 
were  regarded  with  interest,  since  they  correspond  exactly 
with  those  made  at  the  arsenal  years  previously.  The  idea  was 
to  fire  an  elongated  compound  projectile  made  of  lead  and 
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hard  wood,  or  papier-mache.  In  the  diagram  the  heavy  lines 
represent  a section  of  the  leaden  arrow  bullet,  with  center  of 
gravity  well  forward ; the  dotted  lines  represent  the  hollow 
sabot  of  wood,  or  hard  papier-mache.  On  firing,  the  lighter 
material,  moving  first,  would  press  outward  the  arrow  head, 
and  thus  destroy  windage,  and  the  flight  of  the  trajectory 
would  be  as  an  arrow,  without  rotating  on  the  shorter  axis, 
inasmuch  as  the  center  of  inertia  of  the  projectile  would  be 
in  advance  of  the  center  of  resistance  of  the  air.  At  least  that 
was  the  theory  of  the  compound  projectile  devised  for  the 
old  smooth-bore  musket. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  use  on  the  field  a round  concussion 
shell  from  the  howitzers  as  mortars.  In  this  concussion  shell 
a friction  primer  properly  wrapped  acted  as  a fuse,  its  head 
terminated  in  a bullet,  which  rested  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
brass  fuse  that  screwed  into  the  shell,  leaving  an  unfilled  hol- 
low space  about  the  bullet.  When  the  round  shell  struck  any 
point,  except  that  exactly  in  rear  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
wire,  put  in  the  axis  of  the  bore  by  using  a sabot,  the  momen- 
tum of  the  bullet  would  draw  the  friction  primer  and  explode 
the  shell,  regardless  of  the  point  on  which  a round  shell 
struck.  A gun  carriage  was  made  for  howitzers  with  a round 
shell  trail,  as  thus  they  could  be  used  as  mortars,  and  fired  at 
a high  angle. 

These  were  rather  experiments  than  instances  of  success, 
and  are  only  mentioned  now  to  show  that  the  ordnance  officers 
did  something  more  than  simply  attempt  to  imitate  the  Fed- 
erals.  They  were  prevented  from  accomplishing  what  they 
planned  by  reason  of  the  want  of  machinery  to  do  the  neces- 
sary work. 

During  the  siege  around  Petersburg  it  was  discovered  that 
the  shells  used  for  the  large  Parrott  guns  were  very  defective — 
that  is,  had  but  very  short  range.  I'he  shells  would  start  off 
and  fly  well  and  straight,  revolving  on  the  longer  axis  during 
the  first  half  of  the  trajectory,  and  then  suddenly  whirl  on  the 
shorter  axis  and  drop  almost  vertically.  One  can  tell  by  the 
ear  the  instant  the  axis  of  revolution  changes,  if  one  gun  is 
fired.  The  action  of  the  shell  being  observed,  the  cause  was 
obvious,  and  a remedy  suggested  itself.  The  center  of  the 
resistance  of  the  air  at  the  summit  of  the  trajectory  was  in 
advance  of  the  center  of  inertia,  and  produced  a couple  that 
caused  the  rotation  on  the  shorter  axis.  The  obvious  remedy 
was  to  make  the  front  of  the  shell  hemispherical  instead  of 
conoidal,  and  diminish  its  length,  and  thus  put  the  center  of 
gravity  forward  of  the  center  of  resistance.  With  this  change 
made,  the  ma.ximum  range  was  attained  and  the  complaints  of 
the  artillerist  ceased. 

When  we  consider  the  absence  of  manufactories  and  ma- 
chinery and  of  skilled  mechanics  in  the  South  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  its  successfully  furnishing  ordnance  supplies  for 
so  large  an  army  during  the  four  eventful  years  is  a striking 
evidence  of  the  energy  and  resources  and  ability  of  its  people. 

The  success  of  the  ordnance  department  was  due  to  its  able 
chief,  Gen.  J.  Gorgas,  and,  in  a measure,  to  the  intelligence 
and  devotion  of  its  officers  selected  by  the  sifting  process  of 
special  examinations, 

I must  add  this,  that  never  was  an  order  received  from  Gen. 
Lee’s  army  for  ammunition  that  it  was  not  immediately  sup- 
plied, even  to  the  last  order  to  send  a train  load  of  ammunition 
to  Petersburg,  after  the  order  was  received  for  the  evacuation 
of  Richmond. 

As  continuous  work  was  necessary  to  keep  a supply  of  ammu- 
nition at  times,  serious  difficulties  threatened  the  arsenal  not 
only  from  scarcity  of  supplies  of  material  but  also  from  de- 
preciation of  our  currency. 


Food  supplies  were  very  scarce  in  Richmond  and  became 
enormously  high  in  Confederate  currency,  and  during  the  very 
severe  last  winter  of  the  war  all  the  female  operatives  who  filled 
cartridges  with  powder  left  the  arsenal  and  struck  for  higher 
wages.  These  were  trained  operatives,  and  the  demand  for 
ammunition  was  too  great  to  afford  time  to  train  others,  even  if 
they  could  have  been  secured.  An  increase  in  money  wages 
would  not  relieve  the  difficulty. 

I remember  once  being,  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  island 
in  James  River,  with  the  ice  and  frost  everywhere,  surrounded 
by  a number  of  thinly  clad,  shivering  women,  and,  mounting  a 
flour  barrel,  I attempted  to  persuade  them  by  appeals  to  their 
loyalty  and  patriotism  to  continue  at  their  work  until  better 
arrangements  could  be  made.  But  patriotic  appeals  had  no 
effect  on  shivering,  starving  women. 

Very  fortunately,  at  this  juncture  a vessel  with  a cargo  for 
the  ordnance  department  ran  the  blockade  at  Wilmington,  N. 
C.,  laden  not  with  rifles  and  powder  but  with  bacon  and  sirup, 
and  articles  for  food  and  clothing,  these  being  of  extreme 
value.  An  ordnance  store  was  immediately  established,  and 
food  and  clothing  sold  to  the  employees  of  the  arsenal  at  one- 
fourth  the  market  price.  This  fortunate  cargo  made  all  happy, 
and  relieved  the  impending  difficulty. 

I submit  herewith  a statement  of  the  principal  issues  from 
the  arsenal  made  up  to  January  i,  1865.  This  can  be  relied 
on  as  accurate,  having  been  copied  from  the  official  reports 
preserved  at  the  arsenal,  consolidating  all  issues.  The  report 
was  prepared  by  my  order,  furnished  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
and  published  the  day  of  the  evacuation  of  Richmond.  A copy 
was  published  in  the  New  Eclectic  Magazine,  April,  1869,  from 
which  this  extract  is  taken : 

“Statement  oe  Principal  Issues  fro.m  the  Arsenal. 

“Statement  of  principal  issues  from  the  Richmond  Arsenal 
from  July  i,  1861,  to  January  i,  1865. 

“Artillery  Equipments,  Etc. — Columbiads  and  siege  guns, 
341;  field  pieces  of  all  descriptions,  1,306;  field  gun  carriages, 
1,375;  caissons,  875;  forges,  152;  sets  of  artillery  harness,  6,- 
852 ; rounds  of  field,  siege,  and  seacoast  ammunition,  921,441  ; 
friction  primers,  1,456,190;  fuses,  1,110,966;  portfires,  17,423; 
rockets,  3,985. 

“Infantry  and  Cavalry  Arms,  Accouterments,  Etc. — Infantry 
arms,  323,231  ; cavalry  arms,  34,067  ; pistols,  6,074;  swords  and 
sabers,  44,877 ; sets  of  infantry  and  cavalry  accouterments, 
375, .510;  knapsacks,  188,181;  haversacks,  478,498;  canteens  and 
straps,  328,977 ; gun  and  carbine  slings,  115,087;  small  arm 
cartridges,  72,413,854;  percussion  caps,  146,901,250;  cavalry 
saddles,  69,418;  cavalry  bridles,  85,139;  cavalry  halters,  75,611; 
saddle  blankets,  35,464;  pairs  of  spurs,  59,624;  horse  brushes, 
42,285 ; currycombs,  56,903.” 

The  enormous  amount  of  “thirteen  hundred  fieldpieces  of 
all  descriptions”  classed  among  the  issues  does  not  signify 
that  that  number  was  manufactured  at  the  arsenal,  but  that 
number  includes  all  those  obtained  by  manufacture,  by  pur- 
chase, or  by  capture,  and  afterwards  issued  therefrom.  The 
writer  in  the  Enquirer  further  says:  “Assuming  that  the  is- 
sues from  the  Richmond  arsenal  have  been  half  of  all  the 
issues  to  the  Confederate  armies,  which  may  be  approximately 
true,  and  that  100,000  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  not  regarding 
the  wounded  and  those  who  died  of  disease,  it  will  appear 
from  the  statement  of  issues  that  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  lead  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  iron 
were  fired  for  every  man  killed ; and  if  the  proportion  of  killed 
and  wounded  be  as  one  to  six,  it  would  further  appear  that 
one  man  was  disabled  for  every  two  hundred  rounds  expended. 
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In  former  wars,  with  the  old  smooth-bore  musket,  it  was  gen- 
erally said,  ‘His  weight  in  lead  is  required  for  every  man 
who  was  killed;’”  and  from  the  issues  of  the  arsenal  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  improved  rifle  requires  a pound  less.  It 
will  appear  to  one  fond  of  statistics,  who  may  reduce  the 
moving  force  of  the  projectiles  to  horse  power,  that  the  force 
required  to  kill  one  man  in  battle  will  be  represented  by  about 
one  thousand  horse  power. 

Some  general  remarks  in  reference  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  and  the  destruction  of  the  arsenal  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  There  were  a large  number  of  Federal  prisoners  in  and 
about  the  city.  Libby  prison  was  filled  with  officers,  and  Belle 
Isle  with  many  privates.  To  release  these  was  the  object  of 
cavalry  raids  against  the  city,  when  the  main  army  was  absent. 

All  the  operators  of  the  arsenal  and  the  Tredegar  works  and 
employees  of  the  departments  were  organized  in  regiments, 
and  were  called  to  the  field  when  a raid  was  expected.  So 
they  literally  worked  with  their  muskets  at  their  sides,  and  so 
valuable  were  the  lives  of  the  skilled  artisans  that  it  was  said: 
If  three  iron  workers  in  the  regiment  of  the  arsenal  were 
killed,  the  manufacture  of  cannon  would  stop. 

But  the  end  was  approaching.  In  the  Confederate  Senate  I 
remember  listening  to  an  animated  discussion  in  regard  to  en- 
listing negro  troops  in  the  army.  It  was  urged  by  some  of 
the  Senators  that  we  should  enlist  and  arm  fifty  thousand 
negroes,  of  course  with  a pledge  of  freedom. 

I knew  we  could  not  possibly  arm  five  thousand.  The  ord- 
nance department  was  exhausted.  One  company  of  negroes 
was  formed,  and  I witnessed  the  drill  in  the  capitol  square, 
but  I understood  that  as  soon  as  they  got  their  uniforms  they 
vanished  in  one  night. 

As  the  spring  of  1865  approached  the  officers  often  discussed 
the  situation.  We  knew  that  Lee’s  lines  were  stretched  to 
breaking,  we  knew  the  exhausted  condition  of  every  depart- 
ment, and  we  knew  the  end  was  near. 

Sunday,  April  2,  was  a bright,  beautiful  spring  day,  and 
Richmond  was  assembled  at  church.  I was  at  St.  Paul’s 
Church.  About  four  pews  in  front  of  me  sat  President  Davis, 
and  in  a pew  behind  him  Gen.  Gorgas,  chief  of  the  ordnance 
department  and  my  chief.  During  the  service  and  before  the 
sermon  the  sexton  of  the  church,  a well-known  individual  in 
the  city,  stepped  lightly  forward,  and,  touching  Mr.  Davis  on 
the  shoulder,  whispered  something  to  him.  Mr.  Davis  imme- 
diately arose  and  walked  out  of  the  church  with  a calm  ex- 
pression, yet  causing  some  little  excitement.  In  a moment 
the  sexton  came  back  and  called  out  Gen.  Gorgas.  I confess  that 
I was  made  extremely  uneasy,  and  was  reflecting  on  the  prob- 
able cause  when,  being  touched  on  the  shoulder  and  looking 
around,  the  sexton  whispered  to  me  that  a messenger  from  the 
War  Department  awaited  me  at  the  door.  I instantly  felt  the 
end  had  come.  I was  ordered  to  report  to  the  War  De- 
partment, where  I soon  learned  that  Gen.  Lee  had  telegraphed 
that  his  line  was  broken  and  could  not  be  repaired,  and  that 
the  city  must  be  evacuated  at  twelve  o’clock  that  night.  I was 
ordered  to  remove  the  stores  of  the  arsenal,  as  far  as  could 
be  done,  to  Lynchburg,  and  was  informed  that  the  President 
and  chief  officials  would  proceed  to  Danville,  and  the  line  be 
reestablished  between  Danville  and  Lynchburg.  I immediate- 
ly had  the  canal  boats  of  the  city  taken  possession  of,  and  be- 
gan to  load  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  machinery,  tools, 
stores,  etc.,  to  be  carried  to  Lynchburg. 

As  a large  supply  of  prepared  ammunition  could  not  be 
taken,  I had  a large  force  employed  in  destroying  it  by  throw- 
ing it  into  the  river.  Supplies  of  value  to  families  were  given 
away  to  those  who  applied.  By  midnight  the  boats  laden  with 


stores  were  placed  under  charge  of  officers  and  started  for 
their  destination,  which  they  never  reached.  What  became  of 
them,  I never  knew. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  Gen.  Gorgas,  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  came  to  the  arsenal  to  tell  me  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  with  the  President  for  Danville,  and  to  report  to  him 
there.  I never  reported  to  him  till  fifteen  years  later,  when 
I met  him  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South. 

Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  arsenal.  I,  as  commanding  officer,  visited  every  building 
between  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
April,  had  the  gas  extinguished  and  the  guards  instructed  to 
shoot  any  man  who  attempted  to  fire  the  buildings.  One  hour 
afterwards  (I  was  then  four  miles  from  the  city)  the  rapid 
and  terrible  explosion  of  the  shells  heard  in  the  distance 
proved  that  that  part  of  the  city  occupied  by  the  arsenal  was 
being  made  desolate  by  the  torch  applied  by  the  frantic  mob. 
Shortly  after  the  President  left  the  city,  the  gunboats  were 
blown  up.  After  witnessing  the  explosion  from  the  arsenal, 
I sent  for  the  keeper  of  the  magazine,  and,  satisfying  myself 
that  life  would  not  be  endangered  by  its  destruction,  wrote  an 
order  for  him  to  explode  the  magazine  at  five  in  the  morning, 
the  last  order  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  among  the 
last  orders  of  the  Confederate  government,  given  in  the  city 
of  Richmond. 

As  I rode  out  of  the  city  in  the  early  dawn,  I saw  a dense 
cloud  of  smoke  suddenly  ascend,  with  a deafening  report  that 
shook  the  city  to  its  center.  Thus  ended  the  surrender  of  the 
city  of  Richmond.  The  mob  immediately  took  possession, 
looted  the  stores,  and  fired  the  city.  A large  part  of  beautiful 
Richmond  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

The  Federal  troops  marched  into  the  burning  city  in  splen- 
did order,  took  possession,  dispersed  the  mob,  and  saved,  by 
their  energy  and  discipline,  the  city  from  total  destruction. 


GEN.  EARLY  IN  THE  VALLEY. 

BY  CAPT.  S.  D.  BUCK,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

I have  before  me  an  article  written  by  a comrade  of  Com- 
pany B,  Fourth  Georgia  Regiment,  as  fine  a body  of  men  as 
ever  marched  to  battle;  but  I must  differ  with  him  as  to  Gen. 
Early’s  “Combination  of  Blunders,”  as  he  terms  Early’s  Val- 
ley campaign.  He  makes  a bold  charge  of  blunders,  but 
names  none,  intimating  only  that  Early  should  have  contin- 
ued the  advance.  He  also  says  that  he  “saw  Gens.  Early. 
Gordon,  and  others  trying  to  rally  the  troops,”  and  that  “the 
whole  line  gave  way  at  the  same  time.”  Now,  pardon  me, 
comrade,  but  you  are  in  error.  Early  rode  up  to  the  rear  of 
our  brigade,  Pegram’s,  and  I was  near  him  while  the  battle 
was  in  progress  on  our  left.  We  stood  fast,  and  I saw  brigade 
after  brigade  break ; but  we  moved  back  only  when  ordered 
to  do  so  by  Gen.  Early  himself,  and  our  alignment  was  per- 
fect till  we  got  back  to  Cedar  Creek  Bridge.  On  crossing  we 
were  broken,  but  Gen.  Pegram  rallied  part  of  the  brigade  a 
half  mile  from  the  bridge  and  received  a cavalry  charge,  and 
on  the  edge  of  Middletown  he  stopped  the  artillery  and  opened 
on  the  enemy.  I am  positive  that  the  North  Carolina  Brigade 
east  of  the  pike  fell  back  in  good  order,  and  their  alignment 
was  commented  upon  at  the  time. 

Sheridan  had  35,900  troops,  while  Early’s  reported  10,000 
was,  in  fact,  not  over  8,000.  Custer  was  on  one  flank  with 
5,000  cavalry  and  Merrell  on  the  other  with  over  4,000.  We 
drove  the  enemy  from  Cedar  Creek  to  Middletown,  over  three 
miles,  and  at  4 p.m.  Early  did  not  have  5,000  men  in  line. 
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]\Iost  of  the  absentees  had  left  their  colors  to  pillage  the  cap- 
tured wagons — excusable  to  some  extent,  as  they  needed 
clothing  and  felt  that  Sheridan  would  keep  on  to  the  Potomac 
River.  “Every  sensible  man  saw  the  end,”  he  writes.  I 
confess  that  the  regiment  I had  the  honor  to  belong  to  did 
not  see  it  in  that  light,  but  believed  so  firmly  in  the  justice 
of  our  cause  that  they  never  lost  hope.  Early’s  campaign  in 
.the  Valley  shows  marked  ability,  and  the  day  will  come  when 
justice  will  be  done  the  old  hero.  Gen.  Lee  never  lost  faith 
in  him,  and  when  relieved  of  command  so  wrote  him.  If  he 
had  had  25,000  troops,  Sheiidan  would  never  have  been  known 
in  poetry  or  prose.  He  killed,  wounded,  and  captured  more 
of  Sheridan’s  troops  that  he  had  in  his  army.  They  admit 
,pver  16,000  loss. 


IVAR  TIME  LETTERS  OF  THE  SIXTIES. 

Comrade  J.  A.  Templeton,  of  Jacksonville,  Tex.,  who  was  a 
member  of  Company  G,  Tenth  Texas  Cavalry  Dismounted, 
sends  some  old  letters  written  to  his  parents  in  the  winter  of 
1863.  They  are  in  the  original  envelopes,  each  bearing  two 
five-cent  Confederate  postage  stamps  : 

“Camp  Near  Shelbyvii.le,  Bedford  County,  Tenn., 

January  9,  1863. 

“Dear  Father  and  Mother:  As  it  has  been  some  time  since  I 
wrote  you,  this  may  surprise  you,  but  I have  had  no  chance 
before.  I am  now  with  Capt.  Good's  old  battery,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Douglas,  as  a detail.  I would  not  change  for  any- 
thing, as  artillery  service  is  much  easier  than  infantry  or 
cavalry. 

“I  suppo.se  you  have  heard  of  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro, 
fought  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  December.  The  first  day  we 

went  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  but  did  not  drive  the 

enemy  back  scarcely  any.  Our  brigade  was  not  engaged, 
though  they  were  shelled  a good  deal  by  the  enemy.  I he 
battery  was  placed  back  in  the  reserve,  and  did  nothing  the 
first  day,  but  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  31st  we  were  ordered 
out,  and  were  soon  against  a brigade  of  live  Yankees.  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  be  charged,  as  they  were  in  less 

than  one  hundred  yards  of  us,  advancing  and  not  a gun  un- 

limbered.  As  soon  as  we  got  our  guns  ready  they  took  to 
their  heels,  but  our  canister  shot  overtook  a good  many  of 
them.  We  drove  them  away  from  a splendid  battery  of  six 
or  eight  guns,  which  our  brigade  captured,  but  they  got  on 
our  flank  and  recovered  it.  We  were  then  placed  on  the 
extreme  left  wing.  In  the  meantime  our  brigade  was  pur- 
suing the  enemy,  together  with  Gens.  Rains’s  and  McNair  s 
brigades.  Our  division  came  on  them  while  they  were  pre- 
paring breakfast.  The  coffeepots  and  frying  pans  were  on 
the  fires  steaming  as  we  went  through  their  camp.  Our  pris- 
oners said  that  the  First  Ohio  never  ran  before  that  morning. 

Gen.  Rains  was  killed  on  the  second  day.  He  was  a 
Tennesseean,  and  lived  at  Nashville.  He  died  fighting  to- 
ward his  home,  like  many  other  Tennesseeans  who  fell  that 
day.  Adjt.  Jarvis  and  Lieut.  Col.  Craig  were  wounded  slight- 
ly. Our  men  charged  a cedar  brake  and  failed,  because  the 
enemy  had  masked  a battery.” 

Another  letter  from  Shelbyville,  April  22,  1863,  states: 

“I  again  write  you  a few  lines.  I have  given  up  all  hope 
of  ever  receiving  another  letter  from  home.  The  mails  being 
so  uncertain  is  all  that  keeps  me  from  accusing  you  of  never 
writing  to  me.  ...  I have  no  news  that  you  have  not 
heard.  An  important  move  must  be  in  hand  from  present  ap- 
pearances of  things.  We  are  ordered  to  send  all  our  baggage 
to  the  rear,  retaining  only  one  tent  fly  to  every  sixteen  men. 


I look  for  another  Kentucky  trip  or  some  long  march.  Polk’s 
Corps  is  camped  in  the  vicinity  of  Shelbyville.  There  are 
three  divisions  in  the  corps — viz.,  Withers’,  Cheatham’s,  and 
McCown’s — and  generally  from  three  to  five  brigades  in  each 
division.  Brig.  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart  is  at  present  our  division 
commander.  McCown  has  not  been  in  command  in  some 
time.  Gen.  Bragg  received  and  inspected  Polk’s  Corps  a week 
or  two  ago.  If  there  is  any  one  in  S.  J.  Johnson’s  company 
that  would  rather  be  in  this,  he  can  get  a swap.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  get  a transfer  this  side  of  the  river.  I have  heard 
different  reports  as  to  whom  Johnson’s  company  is  serving. 
One  says  that  it  has  been  sent  to  the  borders  of  Texas  to 
guard  wagon  trains.  If  this  is  true,  I should  like  very  much 
to  be  with  them,  and,  anyway,  to  get  a transfer  to  that  com- 
pany would  suit  me. 

“We  are  doing  very  well  here  now.  We  moved  camp  yes- 
terday, and  have  the  prettiest  camp  I ever  saw.  It  has  been 
a woods  lot  (before  the  fences  around  it  were  destroyed) 
with  large  beech,  ash,  and  elm  trees  that  afford  good  shade. 
I am  afraid  that  some  night  when  we  get  sound  asleep  orders 
will  come  for  us  to  get  up  and  cook  rations  and  be  ready  to 
march  by  daylight.  This  occurs  when  we  get  into  some 
pleasant  camp  and  begin  to  be  comfortably  situated.  This 
time  last  year  we  had  arrived  at  Memphis,  so  it  has  been  one 
year  since  we  crossed  the  Mississippi  River.  I was  in  hopes 
that  peace  would  be  restored  to  our  country  by  this  time,  but 
can’t  see  that  it  is  any  nearer  at  hand.  I hope  to  ‘tell  the  tale’ 
if  the  war  lasts  twenty  years.” 


MISREPRESENTATIONS  ABOUT  THE  SOUTH. 

The  New  York  Sun  published,  sometime  since,  a statement 
represented  to  emanate  from  “a  professor  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing universities  of  the  South.”  The  newspaper  ought  to  have 
accepted  this  as  ridicule  : 

“It  is  little  wonder  that  the  sectional  lines  disappeared  so 
slowly  when  one  remembers  some  of  the  instructions  given 
in  the  backwoods  schoolhouses  the  first  year  after  the  war. 

“In  one  of  the  border  States  such  instructions  as  these  were 
given  by  the  teacher,  orally,  for  there  were  no  schoolbooks  for 
quite  a while  after  the  war : 

“‘Who  was  the  first  President?’  If  the  pupil  answered 
'George  Washington,’  the  teacher  replied  rather  sadly:  ‘Yes, 
he  was  the  first  President  at  the  time  you  speak  of,  but  the 
first  President  of  the  South  was  Jefferson  Davis.’ 

“Then  he  would  ask,  ‘Who  was  the  greatest  soldier  in  the 
world?’  and  he  would  answer  himself:  ‘Gen.  Lee.’ 

“When  the  class  in  geography  was  called,  and  the  question 
was  asked:  ‘Name  the  greatest  cities  in  the  country,’  the  class 
was  instructed  to  say:  ‘New  Orleans,  Richmond,  and  Charles- 
ton.’ The  longest  river  in  the  United  States  was  given  as 
the  'Lower  Mississippi,’  and  the  class  was  further  instructed 
that  the  capital  of  the  country  was  Richmond.  The  greatest 
products  of  the  country  were  cotton  and  sugar,  and  New  Or- 
leans molasses  came  next. 

“In  all  these  instructions  there  was  never  any  reference  to 
the  North.  No  harsh  words  were  spoken  of  Lincoln,  Grant, 
Sherman,  or  of  any  of  the  great  events  in  which  they  partici- 
pated. They  were  simply  ignored.” 

The  last  paragraph  is  about  the  only  truth  in  the  sketch. 
The  comment,  for  instance,  on  the  first  President  is  ridiculous. 
The  South  has  always  been  proud  of  Washington,  and  the 
“first”  as  applied  to  Mr.  Davis  is  minimized  by  our  own 
people,  who  fondly  refer  to  him  as  the  only  President  of  the 
Confederate  States. 
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THE  CADETS  AT  TUSCALOOSA  NOT  CAPTURED. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Pearson,  who  was  a cadet  at  the  Alabama  Univer- 
sity at  Tuscaloosa,  writes  a history  of  the  cadets  in  rebuttal  to 
the  stories  about  the  Katydids,  of  which  humorous  accounts 
have  been  given.  These  accounts  did  not  emanate  from  a de- 
sire to  reflect  upon  the  students  in  the  Alabama  University,  yet 
they  gave  offense,  and  Comrade  Pearson  throws  bright  light 
upon  that  branch  of  the  Confederate  service  of  which  South- 
erners may  well  be  proud.  The  Veter.nn  assures  this  comrade 
and  all  others  who  were  there,  and  their  parents,  that  no  desire 
even  was  had  to  belittle  the  lads  and  young  gentlemen  of  the 
battalion  or  to  deprive  them  of  any  merited  credit.  The  Louis 
Moore  referred  to  is  evidently  a misprint.  In  his  letter  from 
Poarch,  Okla.,  Comrade  Pearson  writes  at  length : 

“An  account  of  ‘The  Capture  of  the  Katydids,’  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Confederate  Veteran  for  June,  1903,  would  be 
unnoticed  except  to  be  laughed  at  but  for  the  injustice  it  does 
to  the  Alabama  Corps  of  Cadets,  volunteers  in  the  Confederate 
army,  who  did  their  duty  as  soldiers  and  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration as  Confederate  veterans.  Evidently  the  story  was 
written  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa  and 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  attending  its  capture,  hence  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  constructed  upon  humorous  ‘war  inci- 
dents.’ Louis  Moore,  the  boy  hero  of  the  story,  was  never  a 
cadet  in  Tuscaloosa.  The  story  is  false  in  every  particular,  as 
can  be  proven  by  the  university  register  and  by  the  living  mem- 
bers of  the  Alabama  Corps  of  Cadets.  As  that  was  the  most 
exciting  and  happiest  period  of  my  life,  I have  a distinct  recol- 
lection of  the  details. 

“Gen.  J.  T.  Murfee,  President  of  the  Marion  Military  Insti- 
tute, was  commandant  of  the  corps  of  cadets ; Prof.  W.  S. 
Wyman,  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  Prof. 
E.  A.  Smith,  State  Geologist  of  Alabama,  were  professors  in 
the  university.  'They  and  many  others  know  all  the  facts,  and 
by  them  it  can  be  proved  that  ‘Louis  Moore,’  as  a cadet  or  as  a 
defender  of  Tuscaloosa  at  any  time,  was  and  is  unknown.  In 
'Tuscaloosa,  during  the  war,  there  were  no  little-boy  cadets, 
nor  an  academy  for  cadets,  and  there  was  no  campus  except 
that  at  the  university.  The  Federals  did  not  make  a charge  on 
cadets  in  Tuscaloosa  at  any  time.  The  only  cadets  there  dur- 
ing the  war  were  the  Alabama  Corps  of  Cadets,  and  they  wore 
neat  home-spun  jeans  Confederate  uniforms  with  a white 
collar,  subject  to  daily  inspection,  turned  over  the  jacket  collar. 
Among  these  cadets  there  was  not  in  1864  or  1865  a ‘coatee,’ 
a spiked-tail  jacket  covered  with  brass  buttons,  nor  any  kind 
of  uniform  that  would  have  suggested  to  soldiers  the  name 
‘Katydid,’  an  epithet  not  coined  for  cadets  until  after  that  time. 

“One  day  near  the  end  of  March,  when  the  Yankees  were 
looked  for,  the  Alabama  Corps  of  Cadets  were  posted  before 
the  bridge  near  a wall  of  loose  brick  that  had  been  built  by 
the  citizens.  Parties  of  cadets  may  have  obtained  permission 
on  that  day  to  cross  the  bridge  and  visit  the  camp  of  Forrest’s 
command,  in  which  they  had  many  friends;  but  it  surpasses 
the  belief  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  Confederate  boys 
in  uniform,  and  knew  the  spirit  of  fun  and  mirth  with  banter 
that  prevailed  in  the  South,  that  any  of  these  cadets  became 
offended  or  indignant  at  any  soldier’s  jeer  or  joke.  Before 
leaving  home  the  cadets  had  learned  all  about  these  jokes  and 
‘sells,’  and  they  knew  exactly  what  to  say  in  reply  to  the  cavalry. 
If  any  cadet  took  offense,  the  fact  was  never  reported  to  the 
corps,  among  whom  this  visiting  party  of  cadets  mingled  for 
hours.  The  truth  is  that  a most  friendly  feeling  existed  be- 
tween Forrest’s  men  and  the  cadets.  During  the  previous  win- 


ter about  forty  cadets  had  joined  that  command,  and  as  cav- 
alrymen they  continued  to  wear  their  cadet  uniforms. 

“'I'he  facts  on  which  the  story  depends — viz.,  the  ch.arge  by 
magnanimous  Federals  who  refused  to  harm  the  fighting  boys, 
the  heroic  defense,  the  capture  of  the  little  boys,  and  Louis 
Moore’s  complaining  speech,  are  all  false  in  every  particular, 
because  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  happened  and  no  such  boys 
were  in  existence. 

“A  fight  occurred  in  Tuscaloosa  a half  mile  from  the  bridge, 
in  which  a captain  and  two  cadets  were  badly  wounded ; but 
no  cadet  then,  nor  at  any  other  time,  was  captured  by  the  Fed- 
erals. That  Gen.  Croxton  despised  the  cadets  until  he  met 
them  is  probable;  that  he  gave  orders  to  capture  and  spank 
but  not  kill  them  is  possible.  But  no  such  orders  were  carried 
out.  No  cadet  was  captured.  The  ‘spanking’  of  an  enemy  is 
a joke  more  ancient  than  the  almanac.  Two  thousand  years 
ago  it  was  repeated  by  Sertorius  when  he  saw  Metellus  coming 
to  relieve  young  Pompey  in  defeat.  In  his  most  popular  opera 
a celebrated  wit  and  song  writer  says ; 

■Quixotic  is  his  enterprise,  and  hopeless  his  adventure  is. 
Who  seeks  for  jocularities  that  haven’t  yet  been  said. 

The  world  has  joked  incessantly  for  over  fifty  centuries. 

And  all  the  jokes  that’s  possible  have  long  ago  been  made.’ 

“Judge  Young  says  that  ‘it  was  an  essential  fact  of  the  story 
that  a courier  on  horseback  notified  the  cadets  of  the  enemy’s 
approach  on  April  4.’  Even  if  this  be  true,  which  is  not  a part 
of  the  story,  to  send  that  courier  was  a duty  of  Col.  Hardcastle, 
who  had  refused  to  permit  cadets  to  guard  the  bridge.  That 
the  guards  of  cavalry  were  derelict  in  their  duty  on  the  night 
of  April  5,  when  the  bridge  was  taken,  cannot  be  denied. 

“The  description  of  Jackson’s  Division  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry, 
as  given  by  the  writer  and  approved  by  Judge  Young,  of  Mem- 
phis— viz.,  ‘They  were  men  worn  with  months  of  fighting, 
foot-sore,  poorly  clad,  and  they  were  ill  fed’ — are  expressions 
recognized  as  having  been  used  numberless  times  in  describing 
Stonewall  Jackson’s  immortal  soldiers;  but  they  cannot  appro- 
priately be  applied  to  Forrest’s  Cavalry,  especially  in  April, 
1865.  These  cavalrymen  at  that  time  had  done  but  little  fight- 
ing for  months ; riding  on  horses,  they  certainly  were  not  ‘foot- 
sore ;’  and  they  were  allowed  to  feed  themselves,  and  did  feed, 
at  Confederate  supply  depots  under  their  care  and  protection. 
'The  cadet  uniforms  were  cut  by  a skilled  tailor;  and  they  were 
neat,  for  we  h,  I not  slept  on  the  ground,  except  in  Mobile,  in 
a dirty  cotton  warehouse.  The  cadets  also  had  shining  guns, 
for  it  was  a part  of  their  duty  to  keep  them  bright. 

“The  Alabama  Corps  of  Cadets,  numbering  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  boys  and  young  men  whose  ages,  with  two  excep- 
tions, ranged  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years,  were  considered  by 
the  Confederate  authorities  as  being  immature  and  unable  to 
undergo  the  hardships  of  a campaign  under  Lee,  Hood,  or 
Forrest,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  stationed  in  Tuscaloosa 
and  quartered  in  the  unversity  buildings,  where  they  pursued 
the  university  course  of  studies  and  performed  such  military 
duties  as  are  required  of  regular  soldiers  in  barracks.  The 
corps  of  cadets,  divided  into  three  companies,  was  formed  into 
a battalion  and  commanded  by  Col.  J.  T.  Murfee,  a distin- 
guished graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  who,  on 
account  of  his  unusual  attainments,  had  been  detailed  from  the 
Confederate  army,  in  which  he  was  a lieutenant  colonel,  to  drill 
the  battalion  and  to  instruct  the  advanced  students  in  the 
science  of  military  engineering,  tactics,  and  the  art  of  war. 
His  fitness  for  this  responsible  trust  was  demonstrated  by 
the  discipline  he  maintained  over  the  cadets  and  their  perfec- 
tion in  all  the  evolutions  of  the  drill  and  manual  of  arms. 
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“When  the  Confederate  armies  were  greatly  increased  by  vol- 
unters  in  1862  and  1863,  every  available  cadet  was  sent  to  re- 
cruiting stations  as  drillmasters,  and  they  proved  themselves 
competent  officers.  My  eldest  brother,  at  that  time  a cadet, 
wrote  home  that  on  being  called  out  of  ranks  to  drill  the  com- 
pany he  was  unable  to  speak  a word  of  command  and  the 
failure  filled  him  with  grief  and  disappointment.  Father  wrote 
immediately,  advising  him  to  ask  for  another  trial.  Plaving 
passed  the  second  ordeal  satisfactorily,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Thirtieth  Alabama,  under  Col.  Charles  M.  Shelly,  at  Talladega. 

“The  cadets  sent  out  for  this  purpose  went  to  the  front  later 
as  privates  in  their  respective  regiments.  Indeed,  from  this 
time  on  cadets  frequently  left  the  university  to  join  one  of  the 
main  armies  of  the  Confederacy.  In  the  winter  preceding  the 
close  of  the  war  about  forty  left,  and  in  their  neat  and  trim 
uniforms,  which  were  becoming  to  soldiers,  joined  Forrest’s 
command.  Months  afterwards  several  of  them  called  to  see 
their  friends  at  the  university.  Hence  the  improbability  of 
cadets,  because  of  their  neat  uniforms,  being  derided  by  For- 
rest’s men,  whose  uniforms  were  of  the  same  material.  Cav- 
alrymen who  camped  in  the  university  grove  often  witnessed 
our  battalion  drill  and  dress  parade,  and  some  of  them  re- 
marked that  we  were  better  drilled  than  any  troops  they  had 
seen  in  the  army.  Having  been  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  as  volunteers,  the  cadets  were  subject  at  all  times  to  a 
call  from  the  government,  and  at  different  times  were  ordered 
into  actual  service;  in  August,  1864,  to  meet  and  repel  Gen. 
Gen.  Rousseau’s  raiders,  who  were  making  a demonstratiun 
toward  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the  State.  In  a sharp 
fight  near  Notasulga,  Ala.,  the  corps  of  cadets  and  a few  other 
Confederate  troops  defeated  this  detachment  of  cavalry  and 
drove  them  back  toward  West  Point,  Ga.  In  the  following 
December  the  battalion  was  sent  to  Gen.  Maury  at  Mobile, 
where  a land  attack  was  constantly  expected,  and  we  remained 
there  until  that  danger  had  passed.  In  that  city  we  had  the 
distinguished  honor  of  being  selected  as  the  escort  of  Admiral 
Semmes,  the  most  renowned  Confederate  naval  commander, 
from  the  railroad  station  to  his  home.  He  had  arrived  by  a 
long,  circuitous  journey  from  England,  where  he  had  been  re- 
ceived and  entertained  by  the  nobleman  who  rescued  him  from 
drowning  when  the  Alabama  was  sunk  in  a famous  naval  duel 
off  Cherbourg,  France,  with  the  United  States  steamer  Kear- 
sarge. 

“During  the  two  first  days  of  1865  the  cadets,  somewhat  de- 
moralized, were  returned  to  Tuscaloosa. 

“One  bright  day  in  March  we  were  sent  to  breastworks  six 
miles  beyond  Northport  to  fight  Yankees  who  were  reported 
to  be  coming.  Returning  to  the  university,  we  remained  there 
until  that  dark  night  when  the  Federals  crossed  the  bridge 
and  went  into  fuscaloosa  without  being  fired  upon. 

“As  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  this  exploit  by  the  Fed- 
erals and  of  the  fight  by  the  cadets  and  their  retreat  have  been 
misrepresented  and  ought  to  be  ventilated,  I shall  give  the  par- 
ticulars of  these  occurrences  as  I learned  them  by  observa- 
tion, from  reports  current  at  that  time,  and  lately  from  Prof. 
W.  S.  Wyman,  who  w'as  a prisoner. 

“The  Capture  of  Tuscaloosa. 

“By  a rapid  march  a Federal  cavalry  brigade  fifteen  hundred 
strong  arrived  at  Northport  a few  hours  after  dark  on  April  5, 
and,  finding  no  guard  at  the  bridge,  crossed  into  Tuscaloosa  and 
took  from  a livery  stable  the  two  field  pieces  of  artillery  which 
had  been  removed  from  the  university  by  order  of  Col.  Hard- 
castle  and  against  the  protests  of  Col.  Garland  and  Col.  Murfee. 


Col.  Hardcastle  also  refused  the  request  for  a guard  of  cadets 
to  be  posted  at  the  bridge,  but  intrusted  that  duty  to  men  who 
abandoned  this  important  post  because  the  night  was  very  dark 
and  our  cavalry  scouts  had  reported  after  sunset  that  no  Yan- 
kees were  within  sixty  miles. 

“Whether  or  not  a courier  was  sent  by  Col.  Hardcastle  to 
notify  the  cadets,  the  Yankees  were  already  in  towm  before  the 
alarm  was  given.  But  the  cadets,  accustomed  to  guard  duty, 
were  easily  aroused.  Even  while  the  long  roll  continued  its 
ominous  sound,  the  ranks  were  being  formed,  and  Company  A, 
with  a dozen  men  only,  hurried  off,  leaving  the  belated  to  run 
faster  and  overtake  their  command.  The  companies  came  to- 
gether at  the  university  grove,  and  skirmishers  were  deployed. 
Marching  more  slowdy  in  column  after  w^e  reached  Main  Street, 
the  battalion  halted  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
valley  betwen  the  town  and  the  bridge,  and  a line  of  battle  was 
formed.  In  a few  moments  the  companies  began  to  fire  by  file 
at  the  indistinct  enemy,  and  with  such  regularity,  rapidity,  and 
precision  that  the  Federals  retired.  From  prisoners  captured 
by  our  skirmishers  Col.  Murfee  learned  that  we  were  con- 
fronted by  a Federal  brigade  under  Gen.  Croxton,  who  had 
orders  to  surprise  the  city  and  capture  the  cadets ; but  our 
sudden  arrival' and  regulated  movements  caused  him  to  suspect 
that  pretendefl  friends  had  led  him  into  a trap  set  by  Gen. 
Forrest,  and  in  consequence  he  retreated  down  the  hill  to  wait 
till  daylight.  After  our  wounded  had  been  cared  for,  we  were 
ordered  to  retire  to  the  university. 

“On  our  side  Capt.  Murfee’s  ankle  was  shattered.  Cadet 
King’s  leg  was  broken,  and  Cadet  Siler  was  shot  through  the 
chest,  but  not  a cadet  was  captured. 

“ ‘In  this  action  six  Federals  were  killed  and  several  wound- 
ed. The  killed  were  buried  at  Tuscaloosa  in  the  old  cemetery, 
and  were  afterwards  removed  to  a national  cemetery,  probably 
to  that  near  Chattanooga.’  (Prof.  W.  S.  Wyman.) 

“When  the  battalion  retreated  to  the  university.  Col.  Murfee 
explained  that  the  force  opposed  to  the  cadets  comprised  fifteen 
hundred  Federal  cavalry,  armed  with  repeating  rifles.  He  or- 
dered the  battalion  to  re-form  in  the  public  road  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  campus,  and  gave  us  permission  to  get  from 
our  quarters  such  clothing  as  we  actually  needed.  Within 
twenty  minutes  the  battalion,  in  a column  of  fours,  with  a lan- 
tern in  front,  again  began  to  retreat,  and  marched  seven  miles 
east  to  Hurricane  Creek,  which  we  reached  at  daylight.  On 
a high  hill  beyond  the  creek  we  stood  under  arms  all  day,  ex- 
pecting every  hour  to  see  the  Federal  advance.  At  sunset  we 
recrossed  the  bridge,  and,  after  marching  fourteen  miles  south, 
halted  for  the  night.  ‘God  bless  the  man  that  invented  sleep !’ 
Our  first  meal  on  this  retreat  was  at  a very  large  spring,  which 
we  reachefl  the  next  morning  after  marching  three  hours.  A 
continuous  march  of  several  days,  during  which  the  cadets 
were  in  high  spirits,  brought  us  to  Marion,  a depot  of  Confed- 
erate supplies,  and  w^e  fared  there  better  than  we  had  at  the 
university.  We  learned  here  that  the  university  buildings,  ex- 
cept the  observatory,  had  been  burned.  A week  later  the  Fed- 
erals, hearing  of  Forrest’s  approach,  left  Tuscaloosa,  burning 
the  bridge  after  recrossing  it. 

“Finally  we  were  informed  of  Lee’s  surrender  and  given  an 
indefinite  leave  of  absence,  with  permission  to  keep  the  Spring- 
field  rifles  which  Gen.  Maury,  commanding  the  army  at  Mobile, 
had  issued  to  us  in  exchange  for  the  short  bronze  Mississippi 
rifles  with  which  we  were  at  first  armed.  His  reason  was  that 
‘the  cadets  were  perfect  in  drill,  and  deserved  splendid  guns 
to  fight  with.’  ’’ 
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BATTLE  OF  ELK  HORN— CORRECTION . 

BY  W.  L.  TRUMAN,  GUEYDAN,  LA. 

[By  a mishap  part  of  this  account  was  omitted  last  month, 

and  it  is  now  completed. — Ed.] 

In  the  article  by  Gen.  W'.  L.  Cabell  on  Confederate  battle 
flags,  as  it  appeared  in  the  August  Veteran,  mention  is  made 
of  a few  of  the  patriotic  deeds  of  our  noble  women.  The  wom- 
en of  our  Southern  Confederacy  were  the  grandest,  bravest, 
and  purest  women  that  ever  blessed  this  earth.  It  made  us 
ragged  soldier  boys  happy  to  take  off  our  hats  to  them  along 
the  roadside  and  to  receive  a smile  and  a nod  of  recognition. 
God  grant  that  our  Southern  daughters  may  come  up  to 
their  standard  in  all  that  is  pure  and  true  and  brave,  and 
always  love  and  teach  the  righteous  principles  for  which 
they  suffered  and  did  so  much! 

Gen.  Cabell  says  in  regard  to  a certain  flag:  “My  wife,  who 
was  ill  Richmond,  made  a beautiful  flag  out  of  her  own  silk 
dresses  and  sent  it  to  a cousin  of  hers  who  commanded  an 
Arkansas  regiment.  This  flag  was  lost  at  Elk  Horn,  but  was 
recaptured  bv  a Missouri  Division  under  Gen.  Henry  Little. 
That  event  induces  me  to  tell  what  I know  of  the  Elk  Horn 
fight,  and  about  a beautiful  flag  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Capt.  William  Wade’s  Eirst  Missouri  Battery,  of  which  I 
was  a member,  on  our  retreat. 

The  Northern  Army  commanded  by  Gen.  Curtis  was  en- 
camped at  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  in  Benton  County,  Ark.,  near  Sug- 
ar Creek,  except  one  division  under  Gen.  Sigel  at  Bentonville, 
a few  miles  to  the  north.  Gen.  Van  Dorn  divided  his  army, 
sending  Gen.  Price  with  his  Missouri  troops  to  attack  the  ene- 
my on  the  north  and  Gen.  McCulloch  on  the  southwest,  which 
cut  off  all  chances  for  the  enemy  to  retreat.  Price  aimed  to 
crush  Sigel  at  Bentonville;  but  that  wily  general  got  a chance 
to  run,  and  he  was  never  Iviiown  to  be  caught  on  a retreat. 
His  rear  guard  cut  down  trees  and  blocked  the  road  in  many 
places ; and,  as  there  was  no  way  to  go  around,  we  had  to  get 
axes  and  cut  them  out  of  our  way.  We  kept  up  this  slow  pur- 
suit all  night,  coming  up  with  the  enemy  near  Elk  Horn  about 
daylight.  The  country  is  rough  and  mountainous,  and  the 
road  we  were  traveling  had  steep  clifted  sides,  and  in  leaving 
it  our  men  had  to  climb  very  high  bluffs  in  order  to  form  line 
of  battle. 

The  enemy  was  ready  for  us  and  saluted  with  a heavy  ar- 
tillery fire.  My  battery  was  ordered  to  climb  a certain  rocky 
hill,  take  position,  open  fire,  and  silence  a battery  that  was  do- 
ing our  men  considerable  damage.  We  expected  to  have  great 
trouble  in  getting  up  that  steep  hill,  as  we  had  several  very 
balky  teams,  but  to  our  surprise  and  joy  they  went  up  in  a 
gallop,  leaving  the  cannoneers  way  behind.  We  learned,  and 
saw  it  demonstrated  many  times  afterwards,  that  a balky  team 
never  balks  under  fire.  When  on  top  of  the  hill  the  battery  we 
were  sent  to  engage  paid  its  unwelcome  respects  to  us,  and  we 
had  to  go  into  action  under  a heavy  fire.  We  were  soon  ready, 
and  opened  fire  with  our  six  guns.  In  twenty  minutes  the 
enemy  withdraw,  leaving  one  gun  behind.  Gen.  Henry  Little, 
commanding  the  First  Missouri  Brigade,  now  advanced  and 
engaged  the  enemy  on  our  right.  The  roar  of  small  arms  was 
fearful.  We  continued  to  throw  shells  into  their  line  of  battle, 
and  our  brave,  talented  Captain  sat  his  beautiful  iron-gray 
horse  and  was  happy.  They  stood  their  ground  well  about 
half  an  hour,  then  retreated.  Our  men  raised  a yell  and  fol- 
lowed them  for  some  distance.  Things  were  quiet  now  for 
quite  a while.  We  could  plainly  hear  the  firing  and  the  Rebel 
yell  of  McCulloch’s  men  in  our  front  engaging  the  enemy  on 
the  opposite  of  us.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  more  than  two 


miles  off.  Every  man  in  Price’s  little  army  heard  the  same,  and 
it  did  us  all  good  to  know  that  we  had  the  enemy  penned  and 
there  was  no  chance  for  them  to  get  out  unless  they  whipped 
Price,  and  the  beginning  they  had  made  convinced  us  they 
could  not  do  that. 

When  the  firing  ceased,  we  noticed  several  piles  of  knapsacks 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  We  brought  up  a few,  and  such  fun 
as  we  had  reading  love  letters!  Some  of  them  were  just  over- 
powering, and  the  boys  would  hold  their  breath  and  act  in  other 
amusing  ways  while  they  were  being  read  aloud.  We  did  not 
know  the  girls,  so  there  was  no  harm  done.  None  of  the  blue 
clothing  and  but  few  other  articles  were  appropriated. 

Firing  soon  commenced  on  our  extreme  left,  and  my  battery 
was  moved  in  that  direction,  finding  our  infantry  hotly  en- 
gaged in  an  unequal  contest  trying  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of 
the  dense  bushes  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  old  field.  They  had 
made  one  charge,  but  were  driven  back,  and  had  taken  shelter 
in  a hollow  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  Capt.  Wade  placed  one 
battery  in  position  immediately,  ordered  to  load  with  canister 
and  commence  firing.  We  raked  the  bushes  front,  right,  and 
left  for  several  minutes  under  quite  a sprinkle  of  Minie  balls. 
Suddenly  our  infantry  gave  a yell  and  started  on  a double- 
quick  for  their  concealed  foe.  A sheet  of  fire  leaped  from 
those  bushes  the  whole  length  of  the  field  and  farther,  and 
never  let  up.  Our  boys  were  again  forced  back,  and  took  shel- 
ter under  the  hill.  In  the  meantime  we  had  run  our  guns 
by  hand  some  distance  into  the  field,  firing  all  the  time.  We 
were  now  very  much  exposed,  but  continued  to  send  a per- 
fect hailstorm  of  canister  into  the  bushes.  In  a remarkably 
short  time  our  men  returned  to  the  assault  the  third  time, 
and,  with  a continuous  yell  and  in  the  face  of  that  terrible 
fire,  went  right  into  the  brush,  routed  the  enemy,  and  drove 
them  nearly  a mile  beyond  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  which  was 
Gen.  Curtis’s  headquarters,  capturing  many  wagons  and  com- 
missary stores.  Our  loss  was  heavy,  but  during  my  four 
years’  service  I never  saw  better  fighting.  They  were  Mis- 
souri troops,  but  I do  not  remember  who  commanded.  My  bat- 
tery followed  in  the  pursuit  at  a double-quick. 

As  I was  following  my  gun  I passed  one  of  our  infantry 
boys  sitting  on  the  ground  holding  the  head  of  a dying  North- 
ern soldier  in  his  lap.  He  called  to  me  and  asked  if  I had 
any  water  in  my  canteen,  as  he  wanted  some  for  the  man.  I 
ran  to  him,  knelt  down,  and  gave  the  dying  soldier  a drink. 
He  tried  to  thank  me,  but  could  only  move  his  lips.  He  then 
raised  his  right  hand,  with  a happy  smile  on  his  lips,  and 
patted  me  on  my  cheek,  seeming  to  say,  “God  bless  you !’’  He 
had  a smooth  face,  was  fine-looking  and  handsome.  He  was 
from  Illinois,  but  I never  learned  his  name.  I shall  never  for- 
get that  sweet  face  when  he  blessed  me  for  that  last  drink 
of  cold  water.  I hope  to  meet  him  in  the  bright  beyond. 

I could  not  tarry,  but  went  in  a fast  run  to  overtake  my  bat- 
tery. When  I came  up  they  had  unlimbered  and  prepared 
for  action.  We  soon  opened  fire,  replying  to  a battery  trained 
upon  us,  and  continued  firing  until  after  dark.  Things  soon 
became  quiet  after  we  ceased,  and  the  first  day’s  battle  was 
over.  We  had  driven  the  enemy  about  two  miles  and  held  the 
field.  We  had  not  heard  a gun  nor  a yell  from  McCulloch’s 
men  since  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  later  in  the 
night  we  learned  that  McCulloch  and  McIntosh  were  killed 
early  in  the  morning.  The  other  officers  were  puzzled  on 
the  subject  of  rank,  and  could  not  decide  who  should  take  com- 
mand. 

Elk  Horn  Tavern  is  situated  on  a beautiful  plateau  which 
was  in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  There  were  several  sutler 
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wagons  in  park  near  our  battery,  and  we  laid  in  a supply 
of  candies,  tobacco,  canned  fruit,  and  other  useful  articles. 
There  was  a large  barn  near  by  full  of  commissaries,  and  we 
secured  plenty  of  sugar  and  coffee  and  other  groceries.  The 
tavern  was  full  of  the  wounded  of  both  armies. 

About  sunrise  my  battery  was  ordered  to  advance  and  take 
position  in  the  edge  of  a field  and  open  fire  on  the  enemy,  who 
were  in  full  view  on.  a ridge  in  the  field  unpleasantly  close.  As 
we  moved  for  our  position  we  passed  in  the  rear  of  our  line 
of  battle.  The  men  were  lying  flat  on  the  ground  at  the  edge 
of  the  field,  well  concealed  in  many  places  by  small  under- 
growth. The  brave  young  Capt.  Clark,  with  his  Missouri  bat- 
tery, was  already  in  position,  and  was  so  gay  and  happy  that 
morning  as  we  passed  him  going  to  our  position.  Every  one 
who  knew  him  loved  him,  and  his  battery  boys  idolized  him.  As 
we  entered  a strip  of  heavy  timber  the  enemy  opened  fire  on 
us  from  several  batteries,  and  such  a cyclone  of  falling  timber 
and  bursting  shells  I don’t  suppose  was  ever  equaled  during 
our  great  war.  Our  advance  was  stopped  on  account  of  fallen 
trees,  and  our  horses  were  being  killed  every  minute.  We 
were  ordered  back,  but  how  to  get  back  required  a kind  of 
military  tactics  not  learned  at  military  schools.  We  finally 
obeyed  the  order  in  some  way  I cannot  describe,  after  losing 
several  men  and  thirteen  horses.  The  gallant  Clark’s  battery 
had  the  brunt  of  this  terrible  fire.  He  was  slain,  but  his  bat- 
tery could  not  be  driven  from  its  position.  The  enem.y  now 
made  a determined  advance  along  the  whole  line  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  through  Price’s  little  army  of  Missouri  sol- 
diers and  opening  a way  for  retreat,  but  he  was  gallantly  met, 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  and  the  second  day’s  fight  was 
over.  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  at  this  stage  of  action,  ordered  Price  to 
retreat  and  join  McCulloch’s  part  of  the  army,  which  had  not 
fired  a shot  for  twenty-four  hours  from  having  no  leader. 

This  move  astonished  us  all.  We  were  not  whipped.  We 
had  had  everything  our  own  way  right  from  the  start.  They 
had  played  their  last  card  and  lost,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  a 
demand  for  surrender  was  in  order.  Every  man,  from  Gen. 
Price  down,  was  mad  and  grieved  because  they  had  to  move 
away  and  leave  the  fruits  of  their  glorious  victory  behind  and 
have  it  said  they  were  whipped.  A Yankee  colonel,  whom  we 
had  captured  with  many  of  his  men  in  their  last  charge,  made 
free  to  say  to  all  that  Gen.  Curtis  had  given  orders  for  all 
of  his  wagons  to  be  loaded  with  their  baggage  and  supplies 
and  be  ready  to  follow  if  he  opened  a way  for  them  to  retreat, 
and  if  he  failed  and  had  to  surrender,  the  wagons  must  be 
burned. 

In  leaving  the  battlefield,  my  battery  took  a wrong  road  and 
was  separated  from  the  main  body- for  two  days  without  any 
protection,  but  the  enemy  made  no  pursuit  and  we  were  in  no 
danger  of  capture.  After  traveling  about  six  miles  over  a 
rough  road,  we  entered  a rocky  hollow  with  steep  cliffs  on 
each  side,  which  continued  for  about  one  mile,  then  suddenly 
emerged  into  an  open  space  about  three  hundred  yards  wide 
with  heavy  timber  on  the  opposite  side,  and  near  the  timber 
was  a regiment  of  infantry  in  line  of  battle  facing  us.  When 
we  came  up,  Capt.  Wade  was  ordered  (by  the  colonel,  I sup- 
pose) to  take  position  on  the  right  of  the  regiment,  which  he 
did.  They  were  a fine-looking  set  of  men,  dressed  in  Con- 
federate uniform,  about  six  hundred  strong,  and  they  had  the 
most  beautiful  flag  I ever  saw.  It  was  the  first  time  I had 
seen  one  of  our  new  battle  flags,  and  this  one  was  made  of  the 
finest  silk,  with  heavy  golden  silk  fringe  bordering,  cord  and 
tassels  of  the  same,  a nice  staff,  with  golden  spear  on  the  top, 
and  the  name  “Col.  — Reeves’s  — Arkansas  Regiment”  in 


golden  letters  across  its  face.  The  colonel’s  initials  and  num- 
ber of  regiment,  I do  not  remember.  Our  battery  was  not  in 
position  more  than  five  minutes  before  we  heard  five  or  six 
shots  fired  from  small  arms  some  distance  up  the  rocky  hol- 
low we  had  just  traveled,  and  several  stragglers  appeared  in 
the  opening  in  that  direction,  two  or  three  being  mounted. 
One  rider  seemed  to  have  entered  the  open  space  from  a road 
farther  to  our  right,  as  he  was  coming  diagonally  across  the 
front  of  our  battery  on  a direct  line  for  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment. He  was  riding  a beautiful  sorrel,  with  light  mane  and 
tail,  and  came  at  a rapid  pace.  When  near  our  front  I noticed 
that  he  was  an  officer  dressed  in  full  major  general’s  uniform, 
cavalry  boots,  black  hat  pinned  up  on  one  side  with  a white 
ostrich  feather,  gold  cord  and  tassels,  and  a red  silk  sash 
around  his  waist.  He  was  fine-looking,  but  rather  stout,  and 
seemed  very  much  excited.  It  was  said  by  all  that  this  was 
Gen.  Albert  Pike.  When  he  got  opposite  the  regimental  colors 
he  gave  some  command  in  a loud  voice.  I did  not  hear  what 
he  said,  but  was  told  he  commanded  the  men  to  disperse  and 
take  to  the  woods  and  save  themselves,  or  they  would  be  cap- 
tured in  a few  minutes.  He  then  continued  his  flight,  and  the 
regiment  melted  away  and  disappeared  in  the  woods  in  less 
than  two  minutes.  Their  beautiful  flag  was  thrown  upon  the 
ground  and  abandoned.  Every  member  of  my  battery  wit- 
nessed this  affair.  We  remained  in  battery  a few  minutes 
with  our  guns  loaded  ready  for  action;  but  as  no  enemy  ap- 
peared, Capt.  Wade  ordered  us  to  limber  up,  and  we  continued 
our  retreat.  In  getting  into  the  road  again  we  passed  near 
the  abandoned  flag  and  Frank  Dye  ran  and  picked  it  up,  and 
with  some  help  ripped  it  from  the  staff.  He  tl;en  folded  it  up 
and  placed  it  in  his  bosom,  buttoning  his  coat  over  it,  and 
brought  it  safely  into  camp.  I do  not  remember  what  disposi- 
tion was  made  of  it.  There  is  a possibility  that  I may  be  mis- 
taken in  the  name  stamped  upon  the  flag.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  flag  mentioned  by  Gen.  Cabell  as  being  lost  at  Elk  Horn, 
and  recaptured  by  Gen.  Henry  Little’s  Missouri  troops.  I have 
never  blamed  those  men  for  obeying  that  uncalled-for  order. 
They  were  new  troops,  and  doubtless  three-fourths  of  them 
gave  their  li\  es  later  on  for  their  country.  I should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  comrades  who  were  present  about  this  un- 
fortunate affair. 


JOE  COTHERN’S  CAPTURE  OF  A CANNON. 

J.  A.  Scarborough,  of  Mississippi,  sends  an  account  of  some 
incidents  in  the  service  of  a comrade: 

“On  the  28th  of  July,  1864,  when  the  Confederates  swept 
the  Federal  breastworks  in  front  of  Atlanta,  Joe  Cothern,  a 
member  of  Company  H,  Seventh  Mississippi  Regiment, 
Sharp’s  Brigade,  ran  several  hundred  feet  past  the  enemy’s 
works  and  found  a Federal  artillery  captain  trying  to  get  a 
cannon  in  position.  Everything  was  in  confusion,  and  with 
drawn  sword  the  excited  captain  was  trying  in  vain  to  rally 
his  men  and  place  his  battery.  By  this  time  Confederates  and 
Federals  were  getting  considerably  mixed.  The  captain 
dashed  at  Cothern  and  demanded  his  surrender.  Cothern 
fired  at  him  and  inflicted  a serious  wound  in  the  shoulder. 
The  captain  fell  from  his  horse  and  screamed : T surrender  1’ 
When  the  drivers  saw  their  captain  fall  they  abandoned  their 
horses  and  took  to  their  heels.  Cothern  then  assisted  the 
wounded  captain  on  to  the  caisson,  placed  a brush  in  his  hands, 
and  ordered  him  to  stimulate  the  hindmost  span  of  horses 
while  he  mounted  the  lead  horse,  and  dashed  away  with  a 
fine  twelve-pound  cannon  drawn  by  three  spans  of  fine  horses, 
with  a Yankee  captain  sitting  on  the  caisson  and  whipping  the 
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horses  for  all  they  were  worth.  The  Federals  had  rallied  by 
this  and  were  pouring  volley  after  volley  into  the  Confederate 
lines  to  gain  the  ground  they  had  lost,  and  the  wounded  cap- 
tain was  laying  whip  to  the  horses  and  crying  out : ‘Drive  up, 
Johnnie ! drive  up,  or  you  will  all  be  killed !’  ‘Johnnie’  made 
the  landing  unscathed  with  his  prisoner,  cannon,  and  three 
spans  of  horses,  one  of  which  was  shot  through  the  leg  in  the 
flight. 

“During  the  Georgia  campaign.  Comrade  Cothern  served  as 
an  independent  scout,  and  on  one  occasion,  near  Atlanta,  he 
took  advantage  of  a Federal  picket  who  occupied  an  outpost. 
The  fellow  had  grown  careless  and  was  sitting  down  reading 
some  letters,  and  the  first  thing  he  knew  Cothern’s  gun  was 
pointing  at  him,  accompanied  by  a small,  still  voice  saying, 
‘Surrender.’  He  gave  his  name  as  Johnnie  Rawls,  was  a 
congenial  spirit,  and  proved  to  be  a dismounted  cavalryman, 
belonging  to  Company  H,  Thirty-Seventh  Indiana  Regiment 
of  Cavalry.  Rawls  was  an  ingenious  fellow,  and  one  day 
picked  up  the  leg  bone  of  an  ox,  polished  it  nicely,  then  carved 
on  it  in  miniature  form  the  stars  and  stripes  with  his  initials, 
company,  regiment,  etc.,  presenting  it  to  his  captor  with  the 
request  that  he  keep  it  as  a memento  of  the  picket  post 
in  front  of  Atlanta.  It  is  still  in  possession  of  Comrade 
Cothern.” 

Comrade  Scarborough  writes  a pathetic  incident  concerning 
Capt.  Rankin,  from  Columbia,  Miss.,  while  in  front  of  Atlanta. 
He  was  acting  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Seventh  on  that  day, 
and  was  shot  dead  from  his  horse  while  leading  the  charge. 
The  Confederates  were  repulsed,  leaving  the  pale  and  lifeless 
form  of  the  Captain  in  the  enemy’s  hands.  The  Confederates 
fell  back  a pace,  re-formed,  and  rested  on  their  arms.  During 
this  lull  the  voice  of  song  was  heard  within  the  Federal  lines, 
and  proved  to  be  a Masonic  funeral  song  which  touched  a 
sympathetic  chord  in  the  breast  of  every  Mason  within  the 
Confederate  lines,  and  they  too  joined  in  sweet  accord  and 
sang  with  their  brother  Masons  in  blue,  for  they  knew  that  a 
brother  Mason  was  filling  a bloody  grave.  Soon  after  the 
funeral  service  was  over  the  Federals  sent  in  a flag  of  truce 
accompanied  by  the  belongings  of  Capt.  Rankin,  consisting  of 
his  sword,  watch,  spur,  etc.,  with  an  earnest  request  that  there 
be  a special  committee  appointed  to  carry  those  valuables  to 
the  poor,  heartbroken  widow.  The  service  proved  to  be  the 
burial  of  Capt.  Rankin  with  Masonic  honors. 

MEMORABLE  EXPERIENCE  ON  PICKET  ALONE. 

BY  J.  E.  HIRSH,  COMPANY  G,  22D  MISSISSIPPI  INFANTRY. 

Every  one  who  actively  served  in  the  war  must  have  been  at 
some  time  or  other  in  dangerous  positions.  During  my  four 
years  of  service,  all  active,  I had  numerous  hairbreadth  escapes 
and  squeezed  out  of  some  very  tight  places.  The  first  one  I 
recall  was  in  the  fall  of  i86i,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Belmont. 
We  were  in  reserve  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  while  the  fight  took  place  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
heaviest  gun  the  enemy  had — a six-pounder — could  not  throw 
a shot  more  than  halfway  across  the  river.  But  I am  digress- 
ing. We  established  our  winter  quarters  at  Fulton  or  Feli- 
ciana, Ky.,  while  the  Federals  had  theirs  at  Paducah,  about 
fifty  miles  north  of  us.  About  halfway  between  us  Mayfield, 
county  seat  of  Graves  County,  is  situated.  Each  force  con- 
sisted of  between  two  thousand  and  three  thousand  men,  but 
was  supposed  and  believed  by  the  other  side  to  be  anywhere 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  thousand  men.  Both  sides  captured  and 
evacuated  Mayfield  regularly  once  a week,  the  garrison  in 
possession  invariably  retreating  before  the  enemy  appeared. 
During  all  these  maneuvers  not  an  enemy  was  seen  nor  a gun 


fired  by  either  side.  However,  in  November,  while  we  were 
holding  the  town  with  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  men,  a reliable  negro  brought  in  the  report  that  five 
thousand  Yankees  were  on  their  way  from  Paducah  to  sur- 
round and  capture  us.  The  lieutenant  in  charge  of  our  force 
decided  to  immortalize  his  own  and  our  names  by  turning  the 
surprise  on  them.  Silently  some  forty  or  fifty  of  us  folded 
our  tents  and  stole  away  in  the  dark.  We  met  again  a few' 
miles  north.  Two  roads  from  Paducah  made  a junction  there. 
I volunteered  to  be  the  adi'ance  guard,  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  farther  north,  all  alone,  this  being  a very  dangerous  un- 
dertaking. I agreed  to  remain  on  watch  from  about  lo  p.m. 
until  daybreak,  all  alone,  without  relief.  The  night  was  quite 
chilly,  cloudy,  with  occasionally  a little  moonlight,  when  I 
cautiously  edged  my  way  forward.  I soon  discovered  a num- 
ber of  buildings  on  a hill  ahead  of  me,  and  not  desiring  to 
pass  them,  I established  my  post  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
climbed  over  the  fence,  and  took  position  under  a large  beech 
tree  inside  the  fence.  On  reconnoitering  I found  a large  uproot- 
ed stump,  top  toward  the  fence  and  a large  hollow  in  the  rear, 
where  the  roots  had  been  pulled  up  when  the  tree  was  felled, 
which  I immediately  preempted  as  my  bullet-proof  fort,  should 
hostilities  commence.  For  an  hour  or  two  I heard  voices  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  houses,  then  everything  became  quiet.  The 
moon  hid  behind  the  clouds,  the  air  became  more  chilly,  the 
hours  were  rolling  by — having  no  timepiece,  I was  unable  to 
tell  how  many — when  I became  conscious  that  somebody  or 
something  was  trying  to  slip  up  on  me.  After  watching  care- 
fully for  some  time  and  getting  my  eyes  familiarized  with  the 
surroundings,  I discovered  that  the  movements  were  caused 
by  wood  mice  in  search  of  beechnuts.  A few  more  hours 
passed,  when,  this  time  sure,  I heard  a number  of  people 
tramping  through  the  brush  in  my  direction.  They  did  not 
keep  step  or  march  like  soldiers,  but  that  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected in  the  woods  at  night.  When  nearly  at  my  post  they 
suddenly  stopped,  and  the  moon  coming  out  for  just  a moment 
showed  me  a lot  of  cattle  browsing.  Some  eight  or  ten  hours 
more  passed,  during  which  time  noises  of  various  kinds  kept 
me  awake  and  on  the  alert,  when  suddenly  a Yankee  picket, 
who  had  been  stationed  in  the  top  of  my  tree,  gave  a signal  in 
imitation  of  an  owl,  which  was  instantly  answered  by  another 
picket  stationed  near  the  buildings  on  the  hill  by  a good  imita- 
tion of  a rooster.  I tried  my  best  to  locate  his  position  above 
me  for  a shot,  when  out  flew  a real  live  owl,  whose  hoot  I had 
mistaken  for  a signal. 

I had  now  been  standing  on  post  for  apparently  fifty  or  sixty 
hours ! I was  nearly  frozen  to  death,  and  daybreak  seemed  to 
be  as  far  off  as  ever,  when  I discerned  the  sound  of  hoof.s 
away  up  the  road  toward  Paducah.  My  well-trained  ear  con- 
vinced me  by  the  regularity  of  the  hoof  clatter  that  a squad 
of  cavalry  was  advancing.  The  dogs  at  the  different  planta- 
tions, as  the  troop  passed  along,  added  their  bark  to  the  clatter. 
The  company  drew  nearer  and  nearer  and  the  noise  became 
louder  and  louder.  When  the  regiment  passed  the  buildings 
on  the  hill  I could  hear  the  general  in  command  give  orders. 
The  brigade  quickened  their  pace  as  they  thundered  down  the 
hill  toward  me.  I took  a look  at  my  little  fort  behind  the 
stump,  dried  the  flint  and  steel  on  my  musket,  filled  the  pan 
with  fresh  priming,  and  laid  the  musket  on  the  top  rail  of  the 
fence,  fingers  on  the  trigger.  I decided  to  allow  the  leader, 
who  was  most  likely  a guide  and  perhaps  a “loyal”  South- 
erner, to  pass,  and  to  reserve  my  fire  for  the  next  two  or  three, 
who  were  likely  officers.  My  musket  being  loaded  with  bah 
and  buckshot,  I had  several  chances.  After  firing,  I intended  to 
scoot  for  my  little  fort  before  they  could  return  the  fire.  By 
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this  time  a faint  streak  of  gray  had  made  its  appearance  in  the 
eastern  sky,  but  it  was  still  quite  dark.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  came.  1 distinctly  heard  voices  in  the  rear  of  the  column 
on  the  hill.  I steadied  my  nerves  and  watched  for  the  oppor- 
tune moment.  A horse’s  head  came  out  of  the  shadow,  the 
horse’s  body  followed,  no  one  astride  of  it.  Three  or  four  more 
horses  followed,  no  one  astride  of  them.  The  enemy  had 
passed.  There  is  where  I got  my  gray  hairs. 


GEORGE  BLAINE'S  GRAVE. 

On  one  of  the  loveliest  days  of  last  June  a sweet  little  girl 
of  ten  summers  knelt  in  a field  of  daisies,  gathering  the  flowers 
she  loved.  Acres  of  daisies  whitened  the  hill  slope  all  about 
her,  and  she  gathered  handful  after  handful  till  her  arms  held 
a great  sheaf.  Looking  up  with  a sudden  thought,  she  said : 
“I  will  gather  more  and  put  them  on  the  soldier’s  grave.” 

A little  later  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  touched  a low 
mound  in  the  village  cemetery  decorated  with  flowers  gath- 
ered by  the  hands  of  a little  child,  born  long  years  after  “the 
soldier”  had  been  laid  there  to  rest. 

It  was  the  grave  of  George  Blaine,  of  the  Seventh  Texas 
Regiment,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Franklin.  On  the 
eve  of  the  battle,  far  from  his  'Fexas  home  and  the  sister  who 
prayed  for  him  there  and  watched  for  the  brother  who  would 
never  return,  he  told  his  negro  servant  that  he  had  a cousin, 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Aaron  C.  White,  living  at  Spring  Hill,  twelve 
miles  from  Franklin.  He  wished  to  be  taken  to  their  home  if 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  battle.  He  fell  never  to  rise  again, 
and  the  heartbroken  servant  took  him  to  Spring  Hill. 

The  writer  was  one  of  the  three  small  children  of  the  home 
who  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  calm  majesty  of  death. 
It  made  an  indelible  impression,  and  the  pathetic  burial  at 
the  village  cemetery  the  following  day  is  still  vividly  remem- 
bered. There  were  no  military  honors,  no  minister  to  con- 
duct a religious  service,  and  no  crowd  to  follow  him  to  his  last 
resting  place.  Only  three  little  children  looked  on  in  awed 
silence  while  their  father  helped  the  faithful  servant  lower 
the  body  into  the  grave  and  fill  in  the  earth,  but  the  frame  of 
the  latter  shook  with  sobs  and  the  tears  rained  down  his  face 
as  he  bent  to  the  task  which  hid  forever  from  his  sight  the 
loved  form  of  his  young  master. 

There  was  mourning  in  every  house  in  the  village  that  day. 
the  churches  were  turned  into  temporary  hospitals  filled  with 
wounded  and  dying  soldiers,  and  all  were  too  busy  minister- 
ing to  those  yet  living  to  do  honor  to  the  dead. 

“Uncle  Nick”  was  sent  on  his  way  with  his  master’s  horse 
and  watch,  a lock  of  hair,  etc.,  and  later  the  sister  wrote 
from  Texas  that  he  had  reached  her  safely  with  these  last 
tokens.  She  spoke  of  having  her  brother's  body  removed  as 
soon  as  days  of  peace  came,  but  she  too  died,  and  he  was  left 
to  slumber  on  here. 

The  years  slipped  swiftly  and  silently  away,  and  almost 
forty  had  been  numbered  with  the  past  when  the  postmaster 
at  Spring  Hill  received  a letter  inquiring  for  Dr.  White  or 
some  member  of  his  family.  It  was  from  “Uncle  Nick” 
Blaine,  the  faithful  servant  of  the  young  soldier,  asking  about 
the  grave  of  his  master.  He  wrote  after  receiving  the  desired 
information  and  sent  some  pressed  cedar  to  be  laid  on  “mas- 
ter’s grave.” 

The  grave  has  never  been  marked  by  a stone,  but  a wild 
cherry  sprang  up  near  the  spot  and  grew  into  a tree.  Mocking 
birds  build  their  nests  there  and  sing  requiems  above  his  sleep- 
ing dust. 

Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  October, 


THE  DEATH  OF  CART.  J.  J.  PARTIN. 

BY  W.  H.  COFFEY,  COMPANY  B,  4TH  TENN.  INFANTRY. 

Many  Confederate  soldiers  disappeared  in  battles  during  the 
\^ar  of  whom  nothing  was  ever  afterwards  heard  by  either 
their  comrades  or  families.  A mystery  of  this  kind  came  un- 
der my  observation  recently  which  I may  help  to  solve,  hoping 
it  may,  through  the  Veteran,  reach  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
family. 

At  the  New  Orleans  reunion  I met  a member  of  the  Fourth 
Tennessee  Cavalry,  and  incidentally  asked  him  if  he  knew  a 
Capt.  J.  J.  Partin,  of  his  regiment.  He  replied  that  he  did, 
but  that  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  the  command  never 
knew  or  could  find  out  what  became  of  him.  I then  gave  him 
the  following  statement  of  facts; 

Capt.  Partin  was  badly  wounded  at  Chickamauga,  fell  into 
(he  hands  of  the  Federals,  was  sent  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
placed  in  the  old  Zollicoffer  House,  which  at  that  time  was 
used  as  a hospital.  I was  a prisoner  and  in  the  hospital  at 
the  time,  having  been  detailed  by  the  Yankees  to  nurse  our 
wounded.  In  this  way  I became  acquainted  with  Capt.  Partin 
and  learned  his  history.  He  was  born  in  East  Tennessee,  but 
had  moved  to  Camden,  Ark.,  and  was  living  there  with  hi.s 
wife  and  three  children  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  was  a 
Methodist  preacher  and  a millwright  by  profession,  but  when 
the  war  began  he  returned  to  his  native  State,  joined  the 
Fourth  Tennessee  Cavalry,  and  was  elected  captain  of  a com- 
pany. He  was  a genial  gentleman,  and  I became  much  at- 
tached to  him.  For  a time  it  looked  as  if  the  wound  would  heal 
all  right,  but,  in  spite  of  the  doctor’s  skill  and  good  nursing,  it 
began  to  grow  worse,  and  pieces  of  the  thigh  bone  had  to  be 
taken  out.  And  right  here  I desire  to  say — and  it  affords  me 
pleasure  to  do  so — that  the  doctor  who  attended  him  was  one 
of  nature’s  noblemen,  gentle,  tender,  and  brave.  I often  won- 
der if  that  good  man  is  still  living.  He  was  a citizen  doctor 
from  Ohio,  who  volunteered  his  services,  and  his  name  was 
Hackenburg,  and  often  when  making  his  rounds  of  the  hos- 
pital his  wife  and  little  bright,  curly-haired  girl  would  accom- 
pany him.  The  good  woman  always  had  words  of  kindness 
for  us,  and  the  sweet  little  bright-eyed  angel  daughter  would 
sing  her  dear  little  songs  that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
wounded  soldiers. 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Hackenburg’s  skill,  poor  Partin  died.  He 
requested  the  doctor  to  see  that  his  body  was  buried  in  his  uni- 
form, and  in  compliance  with  this  request  we  robed  the  body 
in  a new  gray  uniform  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Doctor,  and 
I feel  assured  it  was  properly  buried,  but  where,  I am  unable 
to  say.  I have  made  repeated  efforts  to  find  the  family  of 
Capt.  Partin,  in  order  that  I might  tell  them  of  his  last  peace- 
ful moments  on  earth  and  his  thoughts  of  them,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  do  so.  I hope  this  may  attract  their  atten- 
tion. 


THEY  STOLE  A HOG— THE  OWNER’S  COURSE. 

BY  J.  N.  SUAIPTER,  CHRISTIANSBURG,  VA. 

Our  regiment  was  camped  near  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  in  the 
springtime  of  1864,  when  rations  were  shoTt  and  not  of  the 
most  palatable  kind — Bermuda  pickled  beef  and  pork  and 
corn  bread.  So  one  day  some  of  our  boys  concluded  to  go 
out  skirmishing  through  the  pines  in  search  of  something 
better  suited  to  their  appetites.  Well,  they  skirmished  pretty 
near  all  day,  and  were  unable  to  buy  or  beg  anything.  East- 
ern North  Carolina  is  noted  for  its  fine  hogs  and  sweet 
potatoes.  Not  being  able  to  buy  or  beg  anything,  five  of  us 
concluded  we  would  confiscate  the  first  eatable  article  we 
came  across.  We  had  gone  but  a short  distance  when  we 
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spied  several  large,  fat  hogs  lying  in  a fence  corner.  One 
of  the  boys  picked  up  a piece  of  a broken  pine  limb,  and, 
striking  Mr.  Hog  between  the  eyes,  stif¥ened  him  out,  cut  his 
jugular,  and  in  a very  short  while  he  was  ready  to  be  carved. 
Not  being  able  to  take  the  whole  hog,  we  cut  his  hams  off 
and  started  two  of  the  boys  back  with  them  to  wait  at  a 
given  place,  and  figured  how  we  were  to  get  our  meat  in  to 
camp.  We  then  visited  a large  white  house  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  road.  Upon  arrival  at  the  gate,  an  elderly 
gentleman,  sitting  on  his  porch,  invited  us  in  very  cordially. 
Our  spokesman  said  we  had  drawn  some  fresh  meat,  and 
we  had  very  little  salt  and  if  he  had  any  to  spare  we  would 
like  to  buy  some.  The  gentleman  said,  “Certainly;”  and, 
going  back  through  the  house,  he  soon  returned  with  about 
a peck  of  salt  in  a sack,  and  in  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  how 
much  we  owed  him  said:  “Not  a cent.”  We  all  thanked  him 
and  turned  to  go,  when  he  said:  “Don’t  go  yet.  Our  supper 
will  be  ready  in  a few  minutes,  and  you  young  gentlemen  must 
stay  and  take  supper  with  us.  It  is  both  dinner  and  supper, 
as  we  eat  only  two  meals  a day.” 

We  accepted  the  invitation,  had  a good  supper,  and  were 
introduced  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  house.  While  at  sup- 
per the  lady  of  the  house  said  she  was  very  glad  that  we 
stopped;  she  had  three  sons  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
it  was  always  a great  pleasure  to  do  for  the  Confederate 
soldier  what  she  hoped  some  one  would  do  for  her  boys, 
though  she  said  there  were  some  very  bad  men  in  our  army. 
When  about  to  leave,  one  of  the  boys  said,  “Jack,  give  me 
a pipe  of  tobacco,”  but  Jack  had  none;  when  the  old  gentle- 
man said,  “Hold  on,  boys ; I have  some,  and  I will  get  it  for 
you.”  So  out  he  went,  and  soon  came  back  with  about  twent}^ 
bundles  of  leaf  and  half  a dozen  plugs  of  chewing  tobacco, 
and  gave  it  to  us,  saying:  “If  you  young  gentlemen  stay 
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about  here  any  time,  come  out  to  see  us.  I like  for  gentle- 
manly soldiers  to  come ; but,  as  wife  says,  there  are  some 
very  mean  men,  and  I hope  there  are  few  such  men  in  our 
army.  They  come  out  here  and  kill  my  hogs,  carry  off  the 
hind  quarters,  and  leave  the  other  half  to  rot  in  the  woods. 
If  they  would  only  let  me  know  they  wanted  fresh  meat,  I 
would  have  a hog  butchered  and  send  it  in  to  camp  for  them; 
I could,  you  know,  have  the  fore  parts  of  the  hog  cooked  for 
my  negroes.” 

Well,  sir,  while  this  patriotic  citizen  was  telling  this,  I 
think  it  would  have  taken  but  a light  puff  of  air  to  have 
blown  all  three  of  us  off  of  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  could 
all  three  have  vanished  through  an  inch  auger  hole.  Well, 
on  going  back  we  decided  that  one  of  us  should  tell  the 
gentleman  that  we  had  found  parts  of  a hog,  while  the  other 
two  of  us  should  wait  for  our  comrade  to  return.  It  was 

not  very  long  till  Mr.  and  Jack  came  up.  Mr.  

thanked  us,  and  gave  us  one  of  the  fore  quarters.  He  made  us 
take  it,  and,  on  excusing  ourselves  from  taking  it,  told  him 
that  we  could  not  carry  it  into  camp,  as  the  colonel  would 
not  allow  anything  brought  into  camp  without  a note  from 
the  “owner,”  stating  that  he  had  sold  or  given  it  to  whoever 

had  it.  “Well,”  says  Mr. , “I  can  write;  get  a piece  of 

paper  and  write  what  is  necessar}',  and  I will  sign  it,”  which 
he  did.  We  returned  to  camp  with  our  meat,  the  meanest, 
most  self-condemned  boys  in  the  Confederate  army.  And 
they  all  vowed  that  that  was  the  first  and  would  be  the  last 
hog  that  they  would  ever  confiscate. 

BALL’S  BLUFF. 

Capt.  T.  W.  T.  Richards,  Company  G,  Mosby’s  Battalion, 
writes  of  an  incident  of  uncivilized  warfare  practiced  by  the 
enemy  at  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff.  He  says: 

“At  that  time  I was  a noncommissioned  officer  in  Carter’s 
Company  of  the  Eighth  Virginia  Infantry,  Col.  Hunton 
commanding.  On  the  morning  of  the  battle  we  were  engaged 
with  the  enemy  at  the  crossing  of  Goose  Creek,  on  the  Alex- 
andria and  Leesburg  Pike.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  double- 
quicked  to  the  woods  skirting  Ball’s  Bluff,  and  formed  in  line 
of  battle  a short  distance  from  an  open  field  in  our  front.  Our 
skirmishers,  of  which  my  chum  Joe  Calvert  and  myself  were 
members,  developed  the  enemy  strongly  posted  in  a ravine 
that  crossed  this  open  field,  supported  by  a battery  of  artillery. 
We  reported  the  situation  to  our  colonel,  and  he  immediately 
lined  us  up  for  a charge.  In  the  meantime  a Mississippi 
regiment  had  joined  us  and  were  lying  down  a short  distance 
m our  front.  At  the  command  we  went  forward,  passed  over 
the  Mississippi  regiment  into  the  field  at  a double-quick,  and 
went  at  them  with  a yell,  the  Mississippians  supporting  us. 

“The  Federal.s  did  not  wait  to  receive  our  charge,  but  broke 
for  the  river  and  bluffs.  We  followed  close,  crowding  them 
down  to  the  river  bank.  As  we  advanced  to  the  bluff,  Calvert 
and  myself,  still  together,  came  upon  a pile  of  Federal  knap- 
sacks and  a Federal  soldier  guarding  them.  He  shot  at  us 
and  turned  to  run.  Both  of  us  were  out  of  ammunition,  but 
Calvert  drew  a pocket  pistol  and  fired  just  as  the  Yankee 
reached  the  bluff.  He  struck  his  man,  who  leaped  over  the 
bluff  and  fell  in  the  forks  of  a tree,  where  he  lay  dead  until 
the  next  day.  The  battery,  composed  of  brass  guns,  was  near 
the  pile  of  knapsacks.  Calvert  and  myself  went  up  to  look  at 
them.  It  was  then  getting  dusk.  As  we  stood  there  Calvert 
looked  down  the  incline  of  the  bluff  and  saw  a column  ad- 
vancing in  line  of  battle.  He  called  out : ‘There  come  the 
Yankees.’  I looked  and  saw  the  column,  but  in  their  center 
and  front  was  the  tall  and  unmistakable  form  of  Clinton 
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Hatcher,  one  of  our  regiment,  and  the  soldier  accredited  in 
one  of  your  former  articles  with  the  killing  of  Col.  Baker. 
He  was  six  feet  seven  inches  tall,  and  I knew  him  well,  as  we 
were  both  students  at  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C., 
when  the  war  began.  I said  to  Calvert ; ‘They  are  not 
Yankees,  for  there  is  Clint  Hatcher  among  them.’  We  con- 
tinued our  examination  of  the  guns,  when  the  advancing  col- 
umn fired  at  us.  I started  on  a run  to  my  regiment,  about 
two  hundred  yards  back,  which  I reached  and  reported  what 
I had  seen.  We  were  ordered  forward,  and  met  this  Federal 
column  just  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  when  there  was  most  ter- 
rific fighting  for  a few  minutes.  The  Federals  again  fell  back 
to  the  bank  of  the  river.  This  was  the  last  fighting.  After 
the  battle  I was  walking  over  this  part  of  the  field,  when  I saw 
the  form  of  a very  tall  soldier  lying  on  the  ground  with  his 
face  upward.  I stooped  down,  and  saw  at  once  that  it  was 
Clint  Flatcher.  A Mississippian  told  me  that  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  fight  he  was  captured,  and  that  the  Federals  also 
captured  a tall  Virginian,  and  in  this  last  charge  they  put  him- 
self and  this  Virginian  in  front  of  their  column.  My  informa- 
tion leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Federal  Col.  Baker  was  killed 
in  this  last  charge.  If  so,  he  paid  with  his  life  the  penalty  for 
the  cowardly  act  of  placing  Confederate  prisoners  in  front  of 
his  charging  column. 

“Referring  to  Clinton  Hatcher,  I may  mention  an  incident 
that  occurred  just  before  the  firing  on  Sumter.  We  were 
students  at  Columbian  College,  on  Fourteenth  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  One  night  Hatcher  and  J.  C.  Salsby,  of  Missis- 
sippi, ran  up  a Confederate  flag  on  the  mast  over  the  college 
building.  The  flag  floated  there  for  several  hours  in  plain  view 
of  the  Capitol  building  and  the  President’s  mansion,  before  it 
was  discovered  by  the  college  officers,  when  Dr.  Samson,  the 
President  of  the  college,  removed  it.  It  is  doubtless  the  only 
time  a Confederate  flag  ever  floated  over  a public  building  in 
the  Federal  capital.  Hatcher  was  a brave  and  fearless  soldier, 
and  had  his  life  been  spared  would  liave  won  distinction  in  the 
cause  for  which  he  so  early  died.” 


A THREE-HUNDRED-AND-FIFTY-MILE  RAID. 

BY  JOHN  LOGAN,  LOGAN,  MO. 

On  August  I,  1862,  Cols.  Cockrill  and  Jackman  left  the 
Arkansas  River  for  North  Missouri,  with  such  men  as  could 
mount  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Upton  Hayes’s 
unarmed  men  from  that  section.  I think  Cockrill  commanded. 
We  marched  in  two  divisions.  Col.  Coffee  striking  Missouri 
somewhere  in  Stone  County,  thence  going  north  through  Dade, 
St.  Clare,  Bate,  and  Johnson  to  Lone  Jack,  in  Jackson 
County,  two  hundred  miles  from  my  home,  while  our  com- 
mand concentrated  fifty  miles  west,  near  Neosho,  Newton 
County,  followed  the  State  line  though  Newton,  Jasper,  Bar- 
ton, Vernon,  Bates,  thence  turned  east  through  Johnson  to 
Warrensburg,  and  from  there  made  a bee  line  for  Lone  Jack, 
arriving  two  hours  ahead  of  Col.  Coffee.  We  continued  the 
march  eight  miles  in  a northwest  direction,  and  went  into 
camp.  Coffee  reached  Lone  Jack  about  night,  and  camped, 
not  knowing  that  there  were  any  troops  near,  but  Col.  Emory 
Foster  had  been  sent  out  from  Lexington  with  one  thousand 
picked  men  to  drive  Quantrell  from  the  State.  Quantrell  was 
giving  them  lots  of  trouble  along  the  river  counties.  When 
Foster  reached  Lone  Jack  he  found  Coffee  there.  Having 
some  brass  guns,  he  immediately  opened  on  Coffee,  who,  hav- 
ing no  guns,  left  the  neighborhood,  and  Foster  went  into  camp 
in  the  little  village. 

We  could  hear  the  firing  at  our  camp,  so  we  immediately  fell 


into  line  and  marched  back  to  within  a half  mile  of  Foster’s 
men,  dismounted,  formed  as  infantry  (for  we  were  regular  in- 
fantry soldiers),  formed  a hollow  square  around  the  village  ex- 
cept the  south  side,  which  had  been  left  for  Coffee  to  close,  but 
he  had  secured  a pilot  in  his  hurry  that  led  him  clear  out  of  the 
country.  My  understanding  is  that  he  did  not  get  to  the  fight, 
but  of  this  I am  not  sure.  The  fight  opened  at  five  o’clock,  and 
we  held  our  ground  till  eleven ; then  Foster’s  men  gave  way, 
after  killing  thirty-seven  of  our  men.  He  was  wounded  and 
captured.  My  recollection  is  that  he  lost  one  hundred  and 
eighty.  I was  one  of  the  detail  to  bury  our  dead,  all  of  whom 
we  placed  in  one  pit.  We  did  not  bury  Foster’s  men,  but  laid 
them  out  the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances.  We  cap- 
tured two  twelve-pound  brass  rifle  guns,  over  which  we  had  a 
hard  tussle  for  two  hundred  miles.  They  tried  hard  to  take 
them  from  us,  but  we  were  proud  of  them  and  needed  them  in 
our  business,  so  we  took  them  to  Arkansas. 


DEAD  ANGLE  AGAIN. 

BY  H.  K.  NELSON,  HOMER,  KY. 

About  that  “cup  of  cold  coffee.’’  In  the  October  number  of 
the  Veteran,  Comrade  W.  G.  Lewis,  of  cavalry  fame,  wishes 
me  to  explain  how  a Federal  soldier  could  approach  our  forti- 
fications in  “broad  daylight’’  with  nothing  but  a tin  cup  and 
coffeepot  in  his  hand,  climb  up  on  our  works,  examine  our 
situation  with  the  utmost  composure,  and  then  depart  in  peace 
“without  even  giving  us  a drink  of  coffee.” 

Now,  if  Comrade  Lewis  will  read  my  article  in  the  Veteran 
in  which  I mention  this  incident  at  Dead  Angle,  he  will  see 
I said  “at  dawn,”  not  “broad  daylight  ” I did  not  say  “with 
the  utmost  composure,”  but  that  “he  came  straight  up,  mount- 
ed the  works,  looked  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  instant- 
ly changed  the  coffeepot  and  tin  cup  to  opposite  hands.  We 
knew  at  the  time  that  it  was  a signal  to  his  forces.  I did 
not  say  that  he  then  “departed  in  peace  without  a good-by  or 
offering  any  one  a cup  of  coffee.”  The  Yankee  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  step  down,  and  step  down  quickly,  into  our  works,  a 
prisoner  of  war.  He  knew  that  he  was  either  a prisoner  or 
a dead  Yankee  from  the  moment  he  stepped  out  of  his  works, 
for  he  was  in  reach  of  our  guns. 

Since  writing  of  the  incident,  I have  received  a letter  from 
Comrade  W.  H.  Kearney,  of  Trezevant,  Tenn.,  in  which  he 
says  he  remembers  the  incident  distinctly;  that  the  Yankee 
crossed  over  and  was  taken  into  our  works  in  a few  feet  of 
him. 


Characteristic  of  Southern  V/omanhood. — A fine  illus- 
tration of  the  energy  and  industry  exhibited  by  the  Southern 
women  after  the  war  was  recently  given  by  a patron  of  the 
Veteran  in  writing  of  what  she  had  done  for  herself  and 
others ; 

“After  the  first  bitterness  was  over,  I realized  that  I must 
work  or  lose  my  mind.  Since  then  I have  tried  to  do  with 
all  my  might  whatever  work  God  seemed  to  place  before  me. 
On  our  old  place  I superintended  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  a small,  but  beautiful,  orange  grove.  The  income  from 
it  was  ample  for  my  simple  wants.  The  freeze  eight  years 
ago  cut  it  down  to  the  ground.  The  succeeding  cold  winter 
and  want  of  money  rendered  my  efforts  to  restore  it  futile. 
In  spite  of  all  the  sorrow  the  war  brought  upon  me  and  mine 
and  upon  my  beloved  Southland,  I would  rather  that  it  came 
than  that  my  countrymen  had  submitted  to  be  trampled  upon 
without  a struggle  to  be  free.  The  cause  was  and  is  very  dear 
to  my  heart.” 
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TEXAS  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

The  Texas  Division,  U.  D.  C,  met  in  annual  session  in 
Houston  December  2-6,  1903.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  representative  bodies  of  women  to  be  found  anywhere. 
There  are  more  than  seven  thousand  members  of  the  Texas 
Division,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  Chapters. 

Excellent  work  was  reported  by  the  Confederate  Home,  the 
Literary,  the  Anniversary,  the  Text-Book,  and  the  various 
Monument  Committees.  These  noble  worhen  will  undertake 
to  build  a home  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  Confederate 
veterans,  also  to  fit  up  a library  and  reading  room  in  the  Sol- 
diers’ Home  at  Austin.  During  the  year  just  closed  many 
tender  and  loving  remembrances  have  been  sent  to  the  Sol- 
diers’ Home  by  the  Texas  Daughters. 

Houston  entertained  the  convention  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner.  There  were  many  entertainments  and  evidences  of 
thoughtfulness  from  every  citizen. 

With  great  enthusiasm  and  by  acclamation  Miss  Katie  L. 
Daffan,  of  Ennis,  was  elected  President  of  the  work  in  Texas. 


MISS  KATIE  DAFFAN,  PRESIDENT  TEXAS  DIVISION,  U.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Crawford  (of  Palestine),  Mrs.  Goldstein  (of 
San  Antonio),  Mrs.  J.  B.  Williams  (of  Brenham),  Mrs. 
Edwin  Moore  (of  Sherman),  were  elected  Vice  Presidents 
in  the  order  that  they  are  named.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Lane,  of  Fort 
Worth,  the  excellent  Secretary,  was  reelected;  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Johnson,  of  Corsicana,  was  elected  Treasurer;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Hazlett,  of  Hearne,  Registrar;  Mrs.  Z.  P.  Fulmore,  of  Austin, 
Custodian  of  Division  books  and  papers ; and  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Watson,  of  Waxahachie,  the  efficient  Historian,  was  re- 
elected, 

This  convention  will  go  into  history  as  one  of  the  best,  the 
most  harmonious,  and  one  of  the  most  instructive  ever  held 
by  the  Texas  Division,  U.  D,  C. 

FOUR.  MESSMATES  KILLED,  FOUR  SURVIVE. 
Capt.  “Bill”  Gore  took  a company  of  Infantry  in  May,  1861, 
to  Camp  Trousdale.  This  company  and  another  under  Capt. 
L.  T.  Armstrong  were  of  the  Eighth  Tennessee  under  A.  S. 
Fulton,  one  of  the  most  noted  regiments  in  the  Army  of 


Tennessee.  In  Gore’s  Company  there  were  eight  in  one  mess, 
four  of  whom  were  killed  in  battle — Abram  Y.  Denton  and 
Solomon  L.  Hall  in  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  January  2, 


CAPT.  J.  S.  QUARLES,  J.  M.  MORGAN,  M.  L.  GORE,  L.  WASHBURN. 

1863;  Perry  F.  Morgan,  near  Atlanta,  July  22,  1864;  and  James 
F.  McCue,  in  the  battle  of  Franklin,  November  30,  1864.  The 
Other  four  are  all  yet  living,  and  in  October,  1902,  they  had  a 
picture  made  in  a group,  an  engraving  of  which  is  given. 

NEW  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MARYLAND  LINE. 

The  Society  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  the  State  of  Maryland  elected  for  1903-04  the  follow- 
ing officers : 

President : Capt.  George  W.  Booth. 

Vice  Presidents:  Maj.  W.  Stuart  Symington  and  Lieut. 
Joseph  Packard. 

Recording  Secretary ; Capt.  Wm.  L.  Ritter ; Assistant, 
Joshua  Thomas. 

Corresponding  Secretary:  John  F.  Hayden. 

Treasurer:  Capt.  F.  M.  Colston. 

Executive  Committee:  James  R.  Wheeler,  William  H.  Pope, 
August  Simon,  Mark  O.  Shriver,  Daniel  L.  Thomas,  Lamar 
Hollyday,  and  D.  Ridgely  Howard. 

Chaplains:  Rev.  Messrs.  William  M.  Dame,  R.  W.  Cowardin, 
William  C.  Maloy,  Henry  T.  Sharp. 

Sergeant  at  Arms : George  W.  Schafer. 

Secretary  W.  L.  Ritter,  while  sending  the  above,  writes : 

“A  copy  of  the  Confederate  Veteran  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  every  member  present  at  the  meeting.” 

CONFEDERATE  VETERAN  CAMP  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  new  Adjutant  of  the  Camp,  Edwin  Selvage,  reports  as 
follows : 

“A’Camp  Fire’  will  be  held  at  Tuxedo  Hall  January  19,  the 
anniversary  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee’s  birthday.  Gen.  Joseph 
Wheeler  has  been  invited  to  deliver  an  address  on  Lee. 

“Commander  Owen  reports  that  the  fourteenth  annual  dinner 
for  January  25  promises  to  be  a grand  success;  that  six  weeks 
prior  to  the  dinner  all  the  forty-three  boxes  were  engaged,  and 
that  orders  sufficient  to  fill  ten  more  boxes  are  now  on  the 
waiting  list.  Chairs  behind  the  boxes  will  be  sold  to  a limited 
extent.  Nearly  three  hundred  seats  at  the  tables  had  been 
engaged. 

“The  Commander  of  the  Camp  requests  members  to  send 
any  magazines  and  novels  that  they  do  not  care  to  keep  to 
the  Soldiers’  Homes  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  New  Orleans, 
La.,  where  they  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

“He  announces  the  death,  on  December  12,  1903,  of  Comrade 
D.  K.  Mason,  who  served  in  the  First  Kentucky  Regiment  of 
Infantry.” 
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PASSING  A IV AY. 

They  are  passing  away  from  us,  passing,  passing  away, 

Tlie  dear  old  boys,  the  true  old  boys  that  marched  in  the  ranks 
of  gray. 

'I'hey  are  passing  away;  they  who  have  known 
The  raid  in  the  darkness,  the  rider  o’erthrown, 

And  the  shell-torn  steed's  pain-bidden  neigh. 

All  on  the  fields  of  the  far  away. 

And  the  hands  now  quiver  that  used  to  be  strong — 

The  way  they  have  traveled  has  been  so  long. 

The  weights  they  have  lifted,  the  burdens  they  have  borne— 
They  have  all  been  heavy;  and  shall  we  mourn 
Tliat  they  are  all  passing  away? 

I know  we  shall,  and  I say  we  shall.  The  gray 
That  they  wore — it’s  the  same  dear  color  to-day. 

'1  he  tottering  tread  of  the  last  of  the  men 

Who  fought  for  their  country,  as  seemed  to  them  then — 

For  right  or  for  wrong?  Who  recks  aught  to-day? 

Since  the  whole  world  has  heroed  the  men  of  the  gray. 

Shall  not  be  unnoted  while  sons  yet  remain. 

1 would  I could  lift  them  a worthier  strain. 

And  when  they  march  in  the  proud  parade, 

A-step  to  the  tunes  that  the  old  bands  played. 

We  wave  and  we  cheer  as  they  all  move  on  ; 

But  it’s  O for  the  sight  of  the  ones  that  are  gone ! 

— Harry  H.  IVilliams,  Liverpool,  1 ex.,  m Ga.veston  News. 

Hon.  John  R.  Pkuctok. 

Mr.  John  R.  Proctor,  who  was  President  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  died  suddenly,  the  other  day, 
in  Washington.  He  was  greatly  respected,  and  the  press, 
North  as  well  as  South,  has  cordial  words  of  esteem.  The  New 
York  Times  says:  ‘‘He  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  prevent  his  joining  the  Confederate  army,  a precau- 
tion which  proved  quite  inadequate,  as  he  ran  away  and  served 
gallantly  through  the  war.”  After  returning  to  his  native  Ken- 
tucky, he  studied  geology,  and  became  State  Geologist.  Roose- 
velt secured  his  position  for  him  under  President  Cleveland, 
a position  he  held  for  a decade  before  his  death.  The  Times 
concludes  editorially  a fine  tribute  in  these  words:  “Personally, 
he  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  delightful  of  men.” 

E.  Trooi’  Randle  and  Jason  G.  Guice. 

The  following  are  resolutions  of  respect  adopted  by  Maj. 
Gen.  George  P.  Harrison  and  staff  at  the  reunion  held  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  4,  iqw  • 

“Whereas  the  Omnipotent  Deity,  in  the  exercise  of  his  in- 
finite wisdom,  has  called  from  the  battlefields  of  this  earthly 
:;phere  to  a peaceful  home  of  eternal  rest  our  beloved  brothers, 
E.  Troop  Randle  and  J.  G.  Guice,  members  of  the  staff  of 
George  P.  Harrison,  Major  General  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans ; and  whereas  almost  half  a century  ago  as  comrades 
of  our  departed  brothers  we  had  occasion  and  opportunities 
of  witnessing  their  courage  and  manhood  in  the  strife  between 
brothers  of  a common  country,  and  which  history  records  as 


the  greatest  internecine  strife  in  the  annals  of  the  world’s 
battles;  and  whereas  their  fortitude  and  intrepid  courage  evi- 
denced themselves  on  all  occasions  where  duty  called  or  op- 
portunity offered ; and  whereas  by  their  respective  demise  we 
have  lost  lifelong  companions,  ‘brothers  in  arms,’  and  brave 
heroes  in  their  country’s  defense ; therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our  beloved  brothers  we  each 
feel  a personal  sense  of  loss  in  a companionship  and  comrade- 
ship incapable  of  being  supplied  until  we  meet  on  the  eternal 
shores. 

“Resolved,  Further,  that  as  fellow-members  of  our  departed 
brothers  upon  the  staff  of  Maj.  Gen.  Harrison,  commanding  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  of  Alabama,  we  mourn  their 
deaths  as  a loss  to  their  respective  communities;  we  tender 
their  respective  families  the  sincerest  assurance  of  our  ten- 
derest  sympathies  and  affection. 

“R.  H.  Adams,  William  B.  Jones,  B.  M.  Washburn.  Official : 
Harvey  E.  Jones,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff.” 

Dr.  William  H.  Amiss. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Amiss  passed  away  on  August  8,  1903.  Many 
hearts  were  saddened,  for  far  and  wide  he  was  known  and 
beloved.  He  was  an  important  member  of  his  community. 

Dr.  Amiss  was  born  at  Melville,  near  Amissville,  Rappa- 
hannock County,  Va.,  the  home  of  his  father,  Capt.  Elijah 
Amiss,  November  12,  1829,  and  was  therefore  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
where  he  took  his  earlier  course  in  medicine,  graduating  later 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  April  9,  1853.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  four  years  of  the  War  between  the  States,  the 
long,  busy  period  of  his  professional  life,  amounting  in  all  to 
fifty  years,  was  passed  in  Springville,  Va.  The  practice  of 
medicine,  while  a business,  was  to  him  a noble  work,  to  which 
he  gave  his  life’s  best  energies.  The  high  ethics  of  a pro- 
fession which  sends  men  forth  not  primarily  to  earn  a living 
but  to  alleviate  human  suffering  found  abundant  expression 
in  his  long  life  of  faithful  wcuk  among  his  fellow-countrymen. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  war  Dr.  Amiss  went  to 
Richmond,  and  offered  his  professional  services  to  the  surgeon 
general,  C.  S.  A.  He  was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon, 
and  assigned  as  such  with  the  Nineteenth  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment, and  served  with  it  during  the  Peninsula  campaign  and 
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the  seven  days’  fighting  around  Richmond,  after  which  he 
was  promoted  to  surgeon,  and  transferred  to  the  Sixtieth 
Georgia  Regiment,  Lawton’s  Brigade,  then  stationed  at  Me- 
chanicsville,  near  Gordonsville,  Va.,  in  1862,  and  remained  with 
it  until  the  close  of  the  war,  rendering  distinguished  service. 

In  conjunction  with  his  brother.  Dr.  T.  B.  Amiss,  surgeon 
cf  the  Thirty-.First  Georgia  Regiment,  Lawton's  Brigade,  he 
performed  an  almost  miraculous  operation  upon  Maj.  Snowden 
Andrews,  of  Maryland,  on  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain.  Maj.  Andrews  survived  the  war,  and  did  not  die 
until  a year  ago. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  have  a unique  and  striking 
personality,  but  this  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Amiss.  He  was 
always  a marked  man.  Strong  and  positive  by  nature,  he 
was  what  he  was  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  An  earnest 
and  devoted  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  it  was  a desire 
near  to  his  heart  for  many  years  to  see  a church  erected  in 
his  village,  Springville,  Va.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  it  was 
his  privilege  to  see  this  good  work  accomplished. 

Maky  Todd  Lusk. 

Where  the  I'ennessee  River  makes  its  extreme  Southern 
bend,  a little  valle}'  nestles  between  the  great  smoky  moun- 
tains. In  this  sequestered  spot  lies  the  village  of  Guntersville, 
Ala.,  near  which,  on  an  Easter  morning  in  the  year  of  1874, 
a little  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Todd. 
Mary  Carlisle  she  was  christened.  She  was  a perfect  beauty. 

“Her  bright  eyes  were  heaven’s  own  blue ; 

Her  hair  a gold  mesh  with  the  sun  shining  through.’’ 

Here  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  happy  childhood,  sur- 
rounded by  her  friends  and  relatives,  attending  the  village 
school  in  its  season.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  sent  to 
the  Florence  Seminary,  where  she  remained  until  she  grad- 
uated. This  tender  child  had  bloomed  into  lovely  woman- 
hood— truly  the  pride  of  the  village.  She  made  hosts  of 
friends  on  her  visits  to  other  cities  and  climes,  but  her  heart 
ever  turned  to  the  place  where  her  loved  ones  dwelt.  When 
once  her  heart  was  touched,  the  tie  held  fast  to  the  end,  as 
was  shown  by  the  fidelity  to  the  boy  lover  to  whom  she  plight- 
ed her  troth  in  true  boy  and  girl  fashion,  while  both  were 
scarcely  in  their  teens.  How  fitting  that  he  go  to  the  great 
metropolis,  win  for  himself  a name  and  fame,  for  her  a home, 
and  return  to  claim  his  bride. 

On  November  23,  1898,  Dr.  Thruston  G.  Lusk  and  Mary 
Carlisle  Todd  were  married  in  the  little  Presbyterian  church 
where  she  first  went  as  a pupil,  then  as  teacher,  where  she  en- 
tered her  name  on  the  church  roll.  I’his  wedding  brought  to- 
gether the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  for  none 
“knew  her  but  to  love  her,  and  none  named  her  but  to  praise.’' 
On  every  lip  this  sentence  was  framed:  “Mamie. Todd  is  mar- 
ried.” How  regal  she  looked  in  her  bridal  robes!  That  she 
was  loved  was  attested  by  the  looks  of  pride  and  admiration 
that  beamed  in  evei-y  face. 

How  soon  this  scene  is  changed  I Two  years  have  scarcely 
gone  when  this  message  passes  among  these  same  friends : 
“Mamie  Todd  is  dead.”  On  March  ii,  1901,  at  her  home  in 
New  York,  surrounded  by  all  that  love  and  science  could  sug- 
gest, she  faced  the  King  of  Terrors  with  the  same  brave, 
courageous  front  which  characterized  her,  averring:  “It  is 
not  hard  to  die,  only  hard  for  those  who  are  left.”  Her  grief- 
stricken  husband  came,  bringing  her  casket  and  this,  her  last 
message  to  her  mother:  “Tell  my  mother  that  I loved  her.” 
She  sleeps  in  the  same  sheeny  robes  in  which  she  was  clad  on 
her  wedding  day,  .so  fair,  so  calm,  j'he  little  mound  lies  on 


the  hill  facing  the  spot  where  her  pure,  spotless  soul  first  flut- 
tered into  life;  on  the  right  is  the  boyhood  home  of  her  lover 
and  husband;  on  the  left  her  home,  where  a father,  mother, 
and  two  brothers  daily  mourn  their  loss;  near  by  her  sister 
friends — all  pass  in  sight  of  this  loved  spot  in  their  going  to 
and  fro,  and  many  sighs  and  tears  are  wafted  and  shed  in  the 
thought : “She  has  passed.”  The  echo  of  the  same  bells  that 
once  called  her  forth  now  sound  over  her  grave.  She  sleeps  in 
peace,  and  will  not  lack  the  flowers  like  her  face — the  sweet 
pink  rose,  the  pure  white  rose,  the  faithful  evergreens. 

Literary  Circle  Resolutions. — With  a deep  sense  of  loss  in 
the  death  of  Mary  Todd  Lusk,  a member  and  coworker,  the 
Literary  Circle  of  Guntersville,  Ala.,  put  on  record  this  testi- 
mony to  her  beautiful  life  and  character : 

“After  a brief  illness  she  was  called  to  rest,  and  though  the 
message  came  suddenly,  she  went  forth  willingly,  fearlessly. 
Her  life  has  come  to  its  close  while  yet  in  its  morning.  She 
went  m and  out  before  us  during  all  these  years — always  the 
same,  always  at  her  post  scattering  sunshine  everywhere,  un- 
til the  coming  of  her  bridal  eve,  when  she  was  transplanted 
from  the  realm  of  maidenhood  to  adorn  the  home  of  Dr. 
rhurston  G.  Lusk,  of  New  York. 

“In  view  of  her  youth,  her  sudden  death,  her  noble  life, 
which  gave  promise  of  still  greater  usefulness,  we  bow  with 
sorrowful  resignation  to  so  mysterious  a dispensation. 

“We  stand  by  her  vacant  seat  with  hearts  stirred  to  their 
depths  by  these  sad,  sweet  memories,  which  shall  be  enshrined 
among  our  n;ost  sacred  things. 

“We  would  have  kept  her  here — would  have  held  her  back 
to  this  earth  of  tears,  sin,  and  trials,  where  shadows  darken 
every  sunbeam — but  greater  love  than  ours  has  spared  her  all 
these  and  called  her  up  higher. 

“To  the  bereaved  husband  who  sits  in  the  shadow  of  this 
great  sorrow,  to  the  father  and  mother,  and  to  all  who  con- 
stitute the  innermost  circle  of  her  associations,  we  offer  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

“Mirs.  John  A.  Lusk,  Miss  Mildred  Alford,  Mrs.  A.  G.. 
Henry,  Committee.” 

Tribute  by  New  York  Chapter,  U D.  C. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Lusk:  I am  authorized  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  to  send  you  a copy  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion, adopted  at  our  last  meeting : 

"Resolved,  That  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lusk  this  Chapter  has 
sustained  the  loss  of  a valued  member,  and  we  are  deprived 
of  the  companionship  of  a refined,  gentle,  and  beloved  friend, 
for  whom  we  sincerely  mourn.” 

Mary  Fairfax  Childs,  Cor.  Sec. 

In  a personal  note  Mrs.  Childs  wrote:  “Airs.  Lusk  was  in- 
deed admired  by  us  all,  and  we  feel  that  no  one  can  fill  her 
place.  Every  one  at  our  last  meeting  expressed  the  deepest  re- 
gret that  one  so  young  and  lovely  should  have  passed  away.” 

Her  father,  W.  H.  Todd,  enlisted  in  the  army  in  June,  1861, 
in  Morgan  County,  Ala.  He  was  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  under  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  for  four  years  in  Company  E, 
Ninth  Alabama  Regiment,  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill’s  Corps,  Gen. 
Hood's  Division,  Gen.  Wilcox’s  Brigade.  He  entered  the  army 
as  a private,  and  was  made  captain  at  the  first  vacancy,  and 
served  as  such  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

A few  months  before  her  death  the  editor  of  the  Veteran 
was  a patient  in  the  private  hospital  of  her  uncle.  Dr.  John 
A.  Wyeth,  and  she  was  the  last  lady  visiter  before  he  passed 
the  crucial  test  of  the  surgeon’s  knife,  and  when  the  sunlight 
of  life  and  hope  had  dawned  again  his  first  visit  was  to  the 
pleasant  home  of  Dr.  Lusk  and  wife. 
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Dr.  William  E.  Belton. 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Commander,  on  November  i6,  1903, 
•ordered  our  beloved  comrade.  William  H.  Belton,  M.D.,  to  re- 
port to  headquarters  a little  in  advance  of  us,  his  fellow- 
-soldiers;  therefore  be  it 

Resohred,  That  while  we  shall  miss  from  our  camp  fire  this 
true,  noble-hearted  comrade,  the  sunlight  of  whose  presence 
•enabled  us  to  bear  more  easily  the  fatigues  and  trials  of  life's 
A'ampaign  ; and  while  we  shall  feel  keenly  his  absence  in  the 
trying  hours  of  pain  and  affliction  ahead  of  us  till  Mother 
Earth  takes  us  to  her  bosom,  which  his  wisdom  and  skill  might 
have  contributed  so  much  to  lessen — we  know  that  the  order 
■came  from  One  who  doeth  all  things  well,  and  are  certain 
that  in  the  revelations  of  eternity  we  shall  concur  in  its  wisdom. 

Resolved,  That,  so  long  as  our  little  remnant  of  life  shall 
hold  out,  we  shall  feel  the  influence  for  good  upon  our  hearts 
and  minds  that  grew  out  of  association  with  our  departed  com- 
rade; and  shall  try  to  profit  by  the  examples  found  in  his 
career,  in  those  high  characteristics  of  a true  and  brave  indi- 
vidual manhood  and  a clear-sighted  patriotism. 

Resolved,  That  Camp  Pap  Price  extend  its  loving  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  our  departed  comrade  in  this  the  darkest  hour 
-of  their  lives,  and  pray  that  the  God  of  the  orphan  may  take 
■our  comrade's  children  under  his  protecting  care,  shielding 
them  from  every  snare  and  temptation,  and  eventually  bring- 
ing them  to  join  father  and  mother  in  the  eternal  home,  where 
there  will  be  no  more  parting. 

Resolved,  That  tliese  resolutions  be  entered  in  the  record 
book  of  the  Camp,  a copy  of  them  presented  to  the  family  of 
Comrade  Belton,  and  a copy  sent  to  the  Colusa  Sun,  of 
Colusa,  Cal.,  and  the  Confederate  Veteran,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Done  by  order  of  Camp  Pap  Price,  No.  1360,  United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  of  which  he  was  a charter  member,  at 
Colusa,  Cal.,  December  i,  1903. 

Committee  on  Resolutions:  J.  S.  Cameron,  John  L.  Jackson, 
Joseph  S.  West. 

David  S.  Curl. 

Another  comrade  has  fallen — David  S.  Curl,  of  Shelbyville, 
Tenn.  In  early  manhood  he  entered  the  Confederate  service 
before  his  native  Tennessee  had  become  a member  of  the  new 
government,  and  joined  the  First  Tennessee  Confederate  Regi- 
ment. Comrade  Curl  was  a natural  musician,  and  became 
skillful  in  that  art  as  a member  of  his  regimental  band,  and 
under  the  inspiration  of  its  music  the  regiment  displayed  that 
■courage  which  won  fame  for  the  command  upon  many  battle- 
fields. He  was  a soldier  true  and  tried  until  the  last  shot  was 
fired.  Returning  then  to  the  life  of  a civilian,  he  met  the  de- 
mands of  duty  with  the  same  loyalty  and  faithfulness  that 
characterized  him  as  a soldier. 

“Resolved,  That  we,  his  comrades,  mourn  his  death,  and 
that  in  the  grave  where  his  body  rests  we  will  bury  whatever 
faults  or  foibles  he  may  have  had,  and  will  treasure  the  mem- 
ory of  his  virtues  and  good  deeds. 

"J.  A.  Thompson,  E.  Shapard,  J.  M.  Moore,  Committee.” 

Capt.  j.  j.  Mallard. 

Capt.  Mallard  was  born  in  Walker  County,  Ala.,  April  17, 
1826;  and  in  1846,  with  his  parents,  moved  to  Athens,  Tex., 
and  the  following  year  moved  to  Cherokee  County,  where 
they  settled  and  the  parents  remained  until  their  death.  Early 
in  the  fifties,  Capt.  Mallard  went  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  business,  and  during  his  residence  there,  in  1856, 


was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Knight,  who,  together  with  five 
sons  and  two  daughters,  survives  him. 

When  the  War  between  the  States  broke  out,  Capt.  Mallard 
moved  to  Cherokee  County,  Ala.,  and  enlisted  in  the  Confed- 
erate army.  He  was  made  quartermaster  of  Burford’s  Regi- 
ment, in  which  capacity  he  served  through  the  war.  Returning 
to  Texas,  he  settled  in  Rusk,  and  engaged  again  in  mercantile 
business,  which  he  continued  until  the  time  of  his  death,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1903.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Rusk  cemetery,  after 
appropriate  services  at  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which  he  had 
been  a steward  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  the  last 
rites  being  conducted  at  the  grave  by  the  Masons,  of  which 
fraternity  he  was  a member. 

The  Masonic  Lodge  of  Rusk  adopted  resolutions  from  which 
the  following  is  given  : 

“Brother  Mallard  was  an  honest,  upright  citizen,  a safe  and 
conservative  business  man,  a consistent  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  for  many  years,  and  a hrave,  loyal  soldier  of  the 
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Confederacy.  He  was  a good  and  true  Mason,  and  a member 
of  Euclid  Lodge  and  Cherokee  Chapter  for  more  than  forty 
years,  having  served  as  Principal  Sojourner  in  the  Chapter 
until  he  became  too  feeble  to  attend  our  meetings.  Therefore 
be  it 

“Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Brother  Mallard  this  lodge 
has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  venerated  members.  Mason- 
ry has  lost  one  of  its  most  earnest  and  zealous  advocates,  the 
State  an  honored  and  useful  citizen  and  patriot,  the  Church  a 
consistent  and  active  member,  and  his  family  a faithful,  in- 
dulgent, and  affectionate  husband  and  father.” 

J.  T.  Joyner. 

In  Bolivar,  d’enn.,  on  Friday,  December  ii,  1903,  J.  T. 
Joyner,  an  old  Confederate  veteran,  passed  away.  He  was  a 
member  of  Company  E,  Seventh  Tennessee  Cavalry,  a brave 
soldier  who  served  through  the  war. 
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SHEPPARD  PICTURES  FOR  THE  DAVIS  MONUMENT. 


Mrs,  N.  V.  Randolph,  Chairman  Central  Committee  of  the 
Jefferson  Davis  Monument  Association,  Richmond,  Va. : 

“The  Central  Committee  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument 
Association  have  a set  of  three  pictures,  representing  the  three 
branches  of  the  Confederate  army.  These  plates  are  executed 
from  designs  in  water  color  by  Mr.  William  L.  Sheppard, 
whose  service  in  the  Confederate  army  afforded  him  advan- 
tages in  the  study  of  types,  places,  and  color  in  the  life  of  the 
Confederate  soldier  which  were  possessed  by  only  a few 
artists. 

“1  he  figures  are  treated  with  almost  no  background,  and 
only  a few  accessories  appropriate  to  the  branch  of  the  service 
represented. 

“The  infantryman  is  equipped  with  rolled  blanket  over  his 
shoulder,  belt,  bayonet,  canteen,  etc.  He  has  stopped  for  a 
moment  at  the  camp  fire  to  light  his  pipe,  and  supports  his 
rifle  in  the  hollow  of  his  elbow,  in  order  to  have  both  hands 
free. 

"'Ihe  artilleryman,  a captain,  stands  on  the  slight  slope  of  a 
breastwork,  and  signals  to  the  gunners . to  reserve  their  fire 
until  he  can  observe  the  enemy  with  his  field  glass.  The  smoke 
drifting  by  indicates  that  a gun  near  him  has  just  been  fired. 

“The  cavalryman  is  about  to  saddle  his  horse;  has  the  bridle 
ui  his  hand,  whilst  the  saddle  is  on  a limb  near  by.  and  near  it 
lie  his  rolled  blanket  and  saber. 

“Attention  is  concentrated  on  the  figures  alone.  There  is  no 
newness  about  the  ‘outfit’  of  these  individuals.  Their  clothing 
shows  service. 


“The  figures  are  of  the  light-haired  and  dark-haired  types- 
— two  of  them.  The  artilleryman’s  hair  is  iron-gray,  as  there 
were  numbers  of  middle-aged  men  in  the  Confederate  service 
who  should  not  go  unrepresented  in  this  series.  The  figures 
belong  to  the  campaign  period  of  1863. 

“These  pictures  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jefferson. 
Davis  monument.  The  work  is  done  by  the  Chapters.  It  is 
hoped  that  every  Camp  and  Chapter  will  buy  at  least  one  set, 
as  it  is  necessary  that  the  younger  people  of  the  South  should 
know  the  uniform  of  their  fathers,  and  not  the  grotesque 
figure  of  a Confederate  soldier  in  a long  frock  coat. 

“The  price  is  $i  for  the  set;  postage,  13  cents.  The  size  is 
10T2  inches  by  17  inches,  mounted  upon  board  15  inches  by  20 
inches,  ready  for  framing.  Orders  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  William 
Robert  Vawter,  Chairman  and  Treasurer  Picture  Committee^ 
Richmond,  Va.” 


CONCERNING  PRESIDENT  DAVIS'S  MONUMENT. 

It  is  now  stated  that  the  Jefferson  Davis  monument  will 
be  unveiled  in  Richmond,  June  3,  1907,  the  anniversary  of 
President  Davis’s  birthday. 

The  Davis  Monument  Fund  was  turned  over  to  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  five  years  ago  by  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans’  Association  at  a convention  held  in 
Richmond.  Twenty  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars  was 
turned  over  to  the  Daughters,  and  since  that  time  they  have 
raised  over  $43,000.  The  total  amount  raised  is  $66,000, 
though  this  amount  is  not  all  in  bank,  the  Daughters  having; 
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invested  quite  a sum  in  Sheppard’s  pictures,  representing  the 
three  arms  of  the  Confederate  service,  the  artillery,  infantry, 
and  the  cavalry.  From  the  sale  of  these  pictures  they  ex- 
pect to  realize  about  $S,ooo. 

The  monument  will  cost  about  $70,000,  which  will  include 
everything.  The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  want  to  raise 
about  $10,000  in  addition  to  the  sum  they  have  on  hand. 
Of  this  $10,000,  they  propose  to  invest  $S,ooo,  the  interest  of 
which  they  will  use  in  caring  for  the  grounds  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

Work  on  the  monument  will  begin  next  July,  and  the  gran- 
ite work  will  be  completed  long  before  the  time  for  the  un- 
veiling. Three  years,  however,  will  be  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  bronze  figures,  the  statue  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  other  a female  allegorical  figure.  Sculptor  Valentine  has 
stated  that  he  could  not  possibly  complete  the  figures  under 
three  years. 

The  figure  of  Davis  will  stand  eight  feet  high  on  a granite 
pedestal  of  albout  the  same  height,  and  the  female  figure, 
pointing  heavenward,  will  stand  about  seven  feet  high  on 
the  summit  of  a column  fifty-six  feet  high. 

The  erection  of  the  monument  is  in  charge  of  a building 
comrnittee  composed  of  the  following:  Joseph  Bryan,  chair- 
man; Judge  G.  L.  Christian,  J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  David  C. 
Richardson,  E.  D.  Taylor,  J.  S.  Ellett,  and  J.  C.  Dickerson. 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  McCulloch,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  is  President 
of  the  Davis  Monument  Association;  Mrs.  Blenner,  Secre- 
tary; and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Taylor,  of  Richmond,  Treasurer. 


Typical  Confederate  Officer  in  Uniform. — Henry  S.  Hale 
was  born  in  Warren  County,  Ky.,  May  4,  1836.  In  September 
of  1861  he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Seventh  Kentucky  Regi- 
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ment  of  Infantry.  He  made  up  a company  in  Graves  County, 
Ky.,  and  was  elected  its  captain,  as  which  he  served  till  after 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  when,  at  the  reorganization,  he  was 
elected  major  of  the  regiment. 

Maj.  Flale  took  part  in  many  important  battles-— Shiloh, 
Corinth,  siege  of  Vicksburg,  Baker’s  Creek,  Jackson,  Miss., 
Brice’s  Cross  Roads,  Harrisburg,  and  Old  Town  Creek,  Miss. 
He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  latter  engagement,  but 
through  the  careful  nursing  and  motherly  attention  of  Mrs. 
James  Sykes,  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  one  of  the  devoted  Southern 
mothers  of  the  time,  he  was  restored  to  health  and  rejoined 
his  command  at  West  Point,  Miss.  He  was  then  promoted  by 
Gen.  Forrest  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  for  gallant  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  Baker’s  Creek,  June  10,  1864,  and  as- 
signed to  duty  with  the  Third  and  Seventh  Kentucky  Regi- 
ments, then  mounted  infantry.  He  surrendered  with  this  com- 
mand at  Columbus,  Miss.,  in  April,  1865. 

Col.  Hale  was  never  a prisoner  of  war,  but  he  surrendered 
to  the  captivating  smiles  and  graceful  accomplishments  of  one 
of  the  South’s  fairest  daughters — a graduate  of  the  once 
famous  Institute  for  Mutes  at  Columbus — a daughter  of  Mrs. 
Eliza  Gregory,  of  DeKalb,  Miss.,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  November  of  1865. 

The  uniform  of  which  the  old  coat  was  a part  was  bought 
in  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1864,  at  a cost 
of  $800.  It  has  been  preserved,  and  is  now  held  as  a relic  of 
war  and  love  by  the  fair  lady  who  has  been  the  life  companion 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  purposes  and  achievements  of  his 
life,  humble  though  they  be,  and  who  is  now  the  President  of 
the  Mayfield  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Though 
overpowered  in  war  and  a willing  victim  in  love,  he  came  out 
of  it  all  a victor  in  the  end,  and  is  thankful  to  the  great  Com- 
mander for  continued  health  and  prosperity. 


TWO  “CLOSE  CALLS.” 

BY  W.  T.  GASS,  SULPHUR  S!>RI.\GS,  TEX. 

Editor  Veteran:  I notice  that  you  ask  your  subscribers  for 
incidents  of  personal  daring  and  narrow  escapes  during  the 
war.  Permit  me  to  give  you  two  that  came  under  my  per- 
sonal notice,  and  there  are  a dozen  or  more  veterans  of  How- 
ell’s old  Eleventh  Texas  Battery,  and  probably  fifty  or  one 
hundred  of  Alesandcr's  Cavalry  Regiment  ef  Texas  volunteers 
now  living,  who  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  following. 
Both  incidents  occurred  at  the  battle  of  Newtonia,  in  South- 
west Missouri,  in  September,  1862,  ;ind  both  of  the  actors  are 
yet  living — one  at  McKinney,  Tex.,  and  the  other  at  Purcell, 
ind.  T. 

Private  Bill  Franklin,  the  wheel  driver  on  third  piece. 
Eleventh  Te.xas  Battery,  was  sitting  on  his  horse  during  an 
artillery  duel  between  that  four-gun  battery  and  Rhabb’s 
twelve-gun  Federal  Kansas  battery  when  a percussion 
shell  from  a three-inch  Parrott  gun  struck  the  horse  on  which 
Franklin  was  sitting.  Striking  the  animal  in  the  shoulder, 
mi.ssing  Franklin’s  leg  not  over  two  inches,  it  passed  through 
the  horse  at  an  angle  and  between  the  rider’s  legs,  exploding 
inside  the  animal,  tearing  out  his  entrails  and  coming  out  at 
the  flank,  mangling  the  other  horse  so  badly  in  the  hip  that  he 
had  to  be  shot  after  the  fight  was  over.  The  saddle  on  which 
Franklin  was  riding  was  split  into  a dozen  pieces,  and  both  of 
his  legs  from  the  knees  up  to  crotch  were  frightfully  bruised, 
but,  strange  to  say,  he  was  not  killed.  Indeed,  so  great  was 
the  fellow’s  pluck  and  endurance  that  he  helped  take  the 
harness  off  the  dead  and  wounded  horses  and  refused  to  leave 
the  field  for  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  when  he  was  finally 
induced  to  go  to  the  field  hospital  in  the  little  village,  half  a 
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mile  in  the  rear,  where  his  wounds  were  dressed  by  Dr.  O.  H. 
Caldwell,  our  company  surgeon  (now  living  in  Dodd  City, 
Fannin  County,  Tex.),  who  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  I was  filling  the  post  of  No.  2 at  the  time  the  in- 
cident happened,  and  the  shell — the  boys  called  that  kind 
■“saw  logs” — passed  within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  my  head. 
Franklin  recovered,  and  made  a good  soldier  the  rest  of 
the  war,  being  furloughed  at  Fort  Washita,  Ind.  T.  (our  bat- 
tery never  surrendered  or  were  paroled),  in  May,  1865.  He 
was  living  a year  or  two  ago,  and  probably  is  yet,  at  Purcell, 
Ind.  T. 

The  other  incident,  and  almost  as  “close  a call”  as  Franklin’s, 
happened  to  Capt.  .Andrew  P.  Carter,  commissary  of  Alexan- 
der’s Regiment  of  Texas  Cavalry.  In  early  life  Capt.  Carter 
was  afflicted  with  white  swelling  in  one  of  his  legs,  and  one 
leg  was  considerably  shorter  than  the  other,  and  what  we 
usually  term  bow-legged.  In  the  morning  fight  at  the  same 
place,  and  same  day,  Capt.  Carter  had  put  two-  or  three  large 
red  Missouri  apples  in  the  tail  pockets  of  his  coat.  He  had 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  was  standing  near  Capt.  Joe 
Bledsoe’s  two-gun  Missouri  Battery,  Joe  Shelby’s  Brigade, 
when  a Federal  battery  opened  on  them  at  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  yards’  distance,  and  one  of  the  first  rounds  fired,  a 
six-pound  solid  shot,  passed  between  Capt.  Andy’s  legs,  miss- 
ing him  clean,  but  shot  the  tail  of  his  coat  off,  made  pom- 
ace out  of  the  apples,  and  ruined  his  lunch.  Capt.  Carter’s 
place  was  properly  with  his  wagon  train  in  the  rear.  I don’t 
know  whether  his  Newtonia  experience  cured  him  of  rushing 
up  on  the  firing  line  the  rest  of  the  war  or  not,  but  I do 
know  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  bow  in  his  game  leg  he 
would  certainly  have  lost  his  life  on  that  occasion. 


“DIXIE.” 

BY  A.  W.  RIECKE,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

The  article  in  the  November  Veteran  headed  “Words  for 
Dixie”  has  been  read  with  interest  and  pleasure,  and  I fully 
agree  in  the  praise  of  Albert  Pike’s  words  as  adopted  for  that 
martial  tune.  The  almost  meaningless  words  of  the  original 
minstrel  song  by  Daniel  Emmett  have  no  share  in  the  great  role 
that  “Dixie”  had  among  the  soldiers  of  Southern  armies.  It 
was  the  soul-stiring  martial  strain  that  fired  the  blood  then, 
and  yet  causes  the  “Rebel  yell”  to  reSound  on  the  air  when 
heard  in  any  assembly  of  our  Southern  people.  The  words  of 
the  poet,  Albert  Pike,  that  were  later  composed  to  better  suit 
its  purpose  and  more  befitting  the  great  occasion  of  the  times 
that  proved  the  mettle  of  our  Southern  people,  women  as  well 
as  men — they  are  niore  suitable  to  the  great  Southern  melody 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people  “to  live  and  die  for  Dixie.”  How 
well  they  have  come  up  to  that  promise,  history  attests.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  have  died  for  Dixie — have  given  their 
lifeblood  in  her  ca^ise.  As  many  more  have  been  spared  to 
live  for  Dixie — have  found  truth  in  the  words,  “to  live  for 
Dixie,  harder  part,”  had  almost  despaired,  and  have  yet,  in 
spite  of  great  difficulties,  made  her  more  glorious  in  peace  than 
m war. 

The  resolution  offered  by  the  Missouri  reunion  of  the  U.  C. 
V.  to  change  the  words  of  “Dixie”  was  most  inappropriate, 
and  was  well  voted  down.  There  is  no  claim  made  by  our 
people  to  Mr.  Emmett’s  wmrds  of  the  song.  They  simply  ap- 
propriated the  music  and  made  it  the  battle  strain  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  music  of  these  and  Albert  Pike’s  words  were  the 
“Dixie”  of  our  soldiers ; these  are  a legacy  of  the  times  that 
tried  men’s  souls  and  proved  them  true ; then  let  them  so  stand  as 
“our  Dixie.”  True,  the  words  do  not  suit  present  circum- 
stances, but  they  had  their  birth  in  a time  they  suited,  and  so 


should  remain  a memento  of  it ; then  couple  Pike’s  version  to 
our  great  strain — a fitting  memorial  of  our  boys  in  gray. 

It  is  the  martial  music  of  tb.e  great  national  airs,  “Hail, 
Columbia,”  “Watch  on  the  Rhine,”  “God  Save  the  King,”  and 
“The  Marseillais,”  that  inspire  men  “to  dare  and  die,”  not 
the  words  that  are  attached  to  them,  which  are  never  heard 
when  those  occasions  “to  do  or  die”  offer. 

This  writer  recalls  to  mind  the  first  occasion  when  the 
afterwards  so  popular  tune  had  its  birth  in  the  excitement  at- 
tending the  secession  movement.  The  w'ar,  of  course,  had  not 
then  started.  It  w'as  in  the  evening  of  the  day  that  our  State, 
South  Carolina,  seceded,  December  20,  i860.  Great  crowds 
had  gathered  in  front  of  the  hotels,  calling  on  prominent  men 
to  address  them,  which  they  did  in  stirring  words,  and  the  ex- 
citement was  great.  Between  the  speeches  the  band  in  the 
corridor  of  the  hotel  played  popular  airs.  Among  them  was 
the  one  to  which  so  many  later  marched  bravely  to  battle,  “to 
do  or  die  for  Dixie.”  No  words  were  heard,  but  the  tune 
took  and  caused  great  enthusiasm,  which  hardly  knew  bounds. 
Such  was  its  birth  among  the  exciting  scenes  of  those  stormy 
times,  and  its  popularity  has  not  waned  since  in  either  weal  or 
woe.  It  is  one  thing  that  the  failure  of  our  Confederacy  could 
not  deprive  us  of,  though  our  one-time  foes  would,  no  doubt, 
have  gladly  done  so-,  for  that  and  the  Rebel  yell  were  no 
pleasant  sounds  to  them.  'I'hey  betokened  too  much  earnest- 
ness of  the  Southern  soldiers  “to  live  or  die  for  Dixie.” 


MRS.  ;i.  D.  BEALE,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA., 

Secord  Vice  President  Ui  ited  DiiUL^blers  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway  maintains  its  well-estab- 
lished reputation  for  conducting  a safe  and  reliable  system  in  a 
liberal  and  conservative  manner.  Its  aggregate  mileage,  in- 
cluding large  systems  not  bearing  its  name,  gives  it  an  unseen 
power,  and  that  strength,  while  exercised  upon  business  prin- 
ciples, is  controlled  by  a spirit  that  forgets  not. 
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RECORD  OF  A VALIANT  CONFEDERATE. 

J.  W.  Wilcox,  Adjutant  of  the  U.  C.  V.  Camp,  Macon,  Ga., 
has  been  so  generous  and  so  faithful  through  all  the  years  of 
the  Veteran  that  it  sought  data  as  to  his  service,  and  he  re- 
plied : 

“For  myself  I can  only  say  that  I tried  to  do  my  duty,  and 
to  this  day  and  forever  I shall  be  glad  that  I was  a Confed- 
erate soldier.  Next  to  my  wife  and  children,  the  tenderest 
spot  in  my  heart  is  for  the  boy  comrades  with  whom  I helped 
make  Southern  history  from  i86i  to  1865.  My  Confederate 
sketches  are  for  the  pleasure  of  my  friends.’’ 

Some  credentials  of  his  service  are  as  follows: 

“Richmond,  Va.,  December,  1864. 

“It  is  with  pleasure  that  I say  Sergt.  J.  W.  Wilcox  is  en- 
titled to  the  highest  consideration  a gallant  and  zealous  Con- 
federate soldier  can  receive. 

“Sergt.  Wilcox  entered  the  service  in  May,  1861,  with  the 
Washington  .Artillery  of  New  Orleans,  and  has  been  in  action 
with  that  battalion  in  every  engagement.  He  has  no  superior 
as  a soldier,  and  merits  and  receives  at  the  hands  of  his  ofli- 
cers  and  the  rank  and  file  of  his  command  the  full  appreciation 
due  to  his  most  excellent  standing. 

“I  have  no  hesitation  in  most  cordially  recommending  Sergt. 
Wilcox  for  promotion,  and  sincerely  hope  he  may  obtain  that 
which  he  has  most  worthily  earned.  J.  B.  Walton, 

“Late  Colonel  and  Chief  of  Artillery,  Longstreet’s  Corps.” 

“Headquarters  Battery  Washington  Artillery, 

December  8,  1864. 

“It  gives  me  pleasure  to  fully  indorse  the  within, testimonial, 
and  also  that  of  Col.  Walton.  While  I was  in  command  of 
the  Fourth  Company,  Washington  Artillery,  Sergt.  Wilco.x 
was  under  my  immediate  command,  and  always  merited  the 
highest  consideration.  I consider  he  will  fill  any  position  to 
that  of  field  officer  with  ability  and  credit. 

“B.  F.  Eshi.eman,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Commanding.” 


J.  W.  WILCOX. 


Comrade  Wilcox  is  now  an  expert  hydraulic  and  civil  en- 
gineer and  no  mean  artist  with  his  pen  in  depicting  the  old 
Confederate  of  forty  years  ago,  as  the  following  show : 


“give  me  a piece  of  corn 
bread.” 


THE  ANSWER  FR'  M 
APPOMATTOX. 


AT  THE  veterans’  REUNION  PARADE, 


NEW  ORLEANS. 
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"REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR.” 

Widespread  interest  is  manifested  in  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon’.s 
“Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War,”  recently  issued  from  the 
press  of  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

To  every  old  survivor  of  the  Confederate  army,  or  the 
descendants  of  those  who  helped  to  make  Confederate  history 
from  i86i  to  1865,  the  book  will  be  of  special  interest,  and  every 
fair-minded  student  of  American  history  will  read  it  with  in- 
terest and  profit,  not  only  on  account  of  its  historic  value, 
which  is  unquestionable,  coming  as  it  does  from  an  eyewit- 
ness and  a prominent  official  participant  in  most  of  the  great 
events  of  which  he  writes,  but  also  because  of  the  pa::._..e 
and  nonpartisan  spirit  manifested  throughout. 

In  his  introduction,  Gen.  Gordon  says : “I  have  endeavored 
to  make  my  review  of  that  most  heroic  era  so  condensed  as  to 
claim  the  attention  of  busy  people,  and  so  impartial  as  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  all  fair-minded  people  in  all  sections. 
. . . I have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  courage  displayed 
and  the  ratio  of  losses  sustained  were  unprecedented  in  mod- 
ern warfare.  I have  also  recorded  a large  number  of  those 
characteristic  and  thrilling  incidents  which  illustrate  a unique 
and  hitherto  unwritten  phase  of  the  war.”  In  a most  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  manner  he  has  interwoven  this  matter 
with  the  historical  facts  in  his  “Reminiscences”  from  Manas- 
sas, Seven  Pines,  Antietam,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  The 
Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  all  those  long  months  of  desperate 
fighting  and  suffering  around  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  to  the 
last  heroic  charge  at  Appomattox.  He  does  not  give  as  much 
space  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee  as  Western  men  would  like, 
but  he  writes  the  more  about  events  with  which  he  is  the  more 
familiar. 

Careful  and  critical  accounts  are  given  of  a number  of  great 
battles,  including  Gettysburg,  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  and 


GEN.  J.  B.  GORDON. 


the  campaign  that  ended  with  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
The  most  important  record  for  the  student  of  correct  history 
is  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  October  19,  1864,  fought  between 
Gens.  Early  and  Sheridan.  Gen.  Early,  in  his  official  report, 
claims  that  his  victory  in  the  morning  was  turned  into  a de- 
feat in  the  afternoon  by  his  troops  stopping  to  plunder  the  cap- 
tured camps  of  Sheridan’s  men.  Gen.  Gordon  indignantly  and 
most  positively  denies  this  accusation,  at  the  same  time  giving 
an  entirely  different  version  of  the  fight,  with  evidence  to 
sustain  his  views.  He  says : “Only  the  Sixth  Corps  of 
Sheridan’s  entire  force  held  its  ground.  ...  It  was  at 
that  time  greatly  outnumbered,  and  I had  directed  all  the  in- 
fantry under  my  command  to  assail  in  front  and  on  both 
flanks  simultaneously,  and  Col.  T.  H.  Carter,  chief  of  artil- 
lery, to  open  on  it  with  all  of  his  guns  and  those  we  had  cap- 
tured. After  looking  at  the  situation,  he  remarked : ‘General, 
you  will  need  no  infantry.  With  enfilade  fire  from  my  bat- 
teries I will  destroy  that  corps  in  twenty  minutes.’  At  this 
moment  Gen.  Early  came  upon  the  field  and  said,  ‘Well,  Gor- 
don, this  is  glory  enough  for  one  day;’  to  which  I replied, 
‘It  is  very  well  so  far,  but  we  have  one  more  blow  to  strike, 
and  then  there  will  not  be  left  an  organized  company  in  Sheri- 
dan’s army;’  to  which  he  replied,  ‘No  use  in  that;  they  will 
all  go  directly.’  ” 

Gen.  Gordon  remonstrated,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Sixth 
Corps  did  not  go,  and  it  was  on  this  corps  as  a nucleus  thai 
Sheridan,  when  he  arrived  on  the  field,  rallied  and  reorgan- 
ized his  defeated  army  and  beat  Early  from  the  field. 

'i'his  book  is  supplied  by  the  Veteran.  See  notice  elsewhere. 

“My  Moving  Tent,”  by  a Woman  of  the  Sixties. 

Confederates  and  their  friends  are  commended  to  “My 
Moving  Tent,”  by  Mrs.  Sue  F.  Mooney,  a native  of  Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn.,  where  her  father,  Hon.  John  E.  Dromgoole, 
was  conspicuous  for  his  kindness  to  Confederates,  sick,  wound- 
ed, and  in  prison.  The  book,  while  embodying  the  experi- 
ences of  the  wife  of  a Methodist  minister  for  almost  half  a 
century,  is  a memorial  to  those  who  have  made  the  pilgrimage 
pleasant,  a thing  of  joy  in  the  retrospect. 

The  review  is  almost  a vitagraph  of  men — politicians, 
preachers,  teachers — and  women. 

The  book  includes  the  period  of  the  War  between  the  States, 
when  there  was  much  moving  of  tents — when  there  were  tents 
— and  these  movements  are  followed  with  increasing  interest 
till  the  final  tragedy,  when  our  flag  was  furled  forever,  but 
enshrined  in  the  affections  of  every  sad  survivor. 

These  Confederate  chronicles  will  be  read  with  emotion  by 
those  of  whom  she  says  with  emphasis  “that  no  such  army  as 
the  Southern  [the  Confederate]  was  ever  marshaled.” 

The  period  of  reconstruction,  the  changing  of  the  old  order 
and  adjustment  to  the  new  are  vividly  portrayed  without  the  least 
element  of  sensationalism,  and  in  the  whole  book  there  is  no 
expression  of  bitterness.  The  work  of  chaplains  and  of  mis- 
sionary chaplains  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  is  of  much  value. 
Mrs.  Mooney  has  given  us  the  minutes  of  the  association, 
her  liusband  having  been  its  secretary.  Rev.  Mr.  Mooney  has 
just  closed  his  fifty-fourth  year  as  an  active  minister  in  the 
Methodist  itinerant  ranks,  having  been  a member  for  thirty- 
seven  years  of  the  Tennessee  Conference,  three  years  of  the 
St.  Louis  Conference,  and  for  fourteen  years  of  the  Memphis 
Conference,  in  which  “the  moving  tent”  is  now  pitched. 

The  book  is  published  by  the  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Pp.,  300;  price,  $1. 

Henderson’s  Life  of  T.  J.  Jackson  with  the  Veteran,  $4.35. 
Two  Wars,  by  Gen.  S.  G.  French,  and  the  Veteran  i yr.,  $2.50. 
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MISSISSIPPI'S  NEW  STATE  CAPITOL. 

Work  on  the  building  was  begun  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  of  the  cenuiry,  and  was  completed  August  20,  1903. 
The  structure  is  402  feet  long,  225  feet  wide,  and  the  dome  is 
180  feet  high.  The  aggregate  cost  was  $1,093,641.  The  legis- 
lative halls  are  located  in  the  two  extremes.  Self-winding 
electric  clocks  are  supplied  in  every  office  and  public  room. 
There  are  750  incandescent  lights  in  the  central  dome  and 
rotunda,  and  4,000  other  similar  lights  in  the  building.  The 
Governor’s  reception  room  is  finished  in  Numidian  marble. 
The  cost  of  the  marble  in  the  building  was  $101,000,  and  of 
the  “Bedford”  limestone  $212,000.  The  cost  of  the  electric  and 
gas  light  fixtures  in  the  building  was  $15,000.  There  are  mar- 
ble mosaic  floors  in  the  legislative  halls,  the  Governor’s  re- 
ception room,  the  Supreme  Court  room,  the  State  Library, 
the  corridors,  and  lobbies. 

An  eagle  made  of  copper  with  a heavy  coating  of  pure  gold 
leaf,  eight  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings, 
surmounts  the  dome  of  the  magnificent  building. 


“Approved — John  Morgan.”- — The  New  York  Tribune  tells 
of  an  “old  Washington  gentleman  who  overheard  President 
Lincoln  tell  this  story ; 

“During  one  of  his  busy  reception  hours,  when  the  President 
was  talking  first  to  one,  then  to  another,  of  the  many  who 
filled  the  room  at  the  White  House,  a gentleman  asked  if  any 
news  had  been  received  from  John  Morgan,  whose  Confed- 
erate cavalry  were  raiding  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

“ ‘We’ll  catch  John  some  of  these  days,’  replied  Lincoln.  ‘1 
admire  him,'  for  he  is  a bold  operator.  He  always  goes  after 
the  mail  trains  in  order  to  get  information  from  Washington. 
On  his  last  raid  he  opened  some  mail  bags  and  took  possession 
of  the  official  correspondence.  One  letter  was  from  the  War 
Department  to  a lieutenant  in  Grant’s  army.  It  contained  a 
captain's  commission  for  him.  Right  under  the  signature  of 
A.  Lincoln  the  audacious  Morgan  wrote  ‘Approved — John 
Morgan,’  and  sent  the  commission  on  its  way.’” 

W.  H.  COLEY,  MILAN,  TENN. 

In  March,  1863,  when  only  fifteen  years  old.  Comrade 
Coley  joined  the  Tenth  Tennessee  Cavalry,  then  of  Starnes’s 
Brigade,  but  afterwards  commanded  by  Gen.  Dibrell  under 


Forrest.  He  served  as  courier  until  the  army  fell  back  to 
Chattanooga.  At  Chickamauga  he  received  his  first  wound 
during  a charge  with  his  regiment,  near  Gordon’s  Mill,  on  a 
Federal  battery.  He  afterwards  was  attached  to  Long- 
street’s  command,  and  served  with  it  for  eight  months;  but 
was  transferred  back  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  which  he 
joined  at  Dalton,  and  participated  in  all  the  battles  of  John- 
ston’s army  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta.  He  served  in  the 
Tennessee  campaign,  was  in  the  battles  of  Franklin  and 
Nashville,  and  surrendered,  under  Forrest,  at  Gainesville, 

Ala.,  in  1865. 

Since  the  war,  Com- 
rade Coley,  while  suc- 
cessful in  business,  he 
has  never  permitted  his 
business  affairs  to  less- 
en his  enthusiasm  or 
abate  his  love  and  ad- 
miration for  his  old 
army  comrades  and 
friends.  He  was  chief- 
ly instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing recently  Biv- 
ouac No.  39  and  Camp 
No.  1443,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  President, 
and  having  them  named 
in  honor  of  his  old 
comrade,  Capt.  John 
W.  Morton,  chief  of 
Forrest’s  Artillery. 
Comrade  Coley’s  fam- 
ily consists  of  two 
accomplished  daugliters  and  an  only  son,  Robert  Lee. 


One  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  any  journey  from  the 
South  to  Washington  and  the  East  is  by  the  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  Potomac  Railroad.  While  the  system  is  under 
a combined  management,  the  same  heads  conducting  its  busi- 
ness for  many  years  are  still  in  charge,  and  matters  are  so 
systematked  that  the  large  increase  of  its  business  does  not 
interfere  with  its  prompt  service. 
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A CURE  FOR  ASTHMA. 

AstbmA  fUffererB  need  no  longer  leave  borne  and  busi* 
■ess  in  order  to  be  cured.  Nature  has  produced  a vegeta- 
ble remedT  that  will  permanently  cure  Asthma  ai.d  all 
diseases  or  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes.  Having  tested 
its  wonderfol  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases  (with 
a record  of  90  per  cent  permanently  cured),  and  desiring 
to  relieve  human  suffering,  I will  send  free  of  charge  to 
all  sufferers  from  Asthma,  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Bronchi- 
tis, and  nervous  diseases  this  recipe  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail.  Address,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  A.  Noyes,  847  Powers’  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  JAMES  M. 

MASON. 

BY  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

Mr.  Mason  was  a member  of  the  Vir^ 
ginia  Legislature  from  1826  to  1832. 
In  United  States  Congress,  1837-39; 
United  States  Senate,  1847-61.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of 
1850;  appointed  Confederate  Commis- 
sioner to  England,  1861,  serving  until 

1865. 

His  correspondence  with  the  govern- 
men  at  Richmond  gives  much  interest- 
ing information  not  published  before. 
Original  dispatches  given  here  afford 
authentii  accounts  of  facts  often  mis- 
represented; views  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament on  blockade  and  recognition; 
Mr.  Lindsay’s  interview  with  the  French 
Emperor;  visit  of  M.  Mercier  to  Rich- 
mond a mystery;  Emperor  favors  rec- 
ognition, but  will  not  act  alone;  cot- 
ton famine  in  England;  Slidell  makes 
formal  demand  for  recognition  cn  ihe 
emperor:  Mason  makes  the  same  on 
Lord  Russell,  which  is  refused,  Presi- 
dent Davis  on  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Ministry;  English  scheme  to  raise  mon- 
ey on  cotton;  French  proposal  h^r  loan; 
England  determined  to  risk  no  trouble 
with  the  United  States;  success  of 
Confederate  loan;  Seward’s  admission 
that  the  "Mallory  Report”  wa.s  a for- 
gery; additional  forgery  by  United 
States  government;  popular  sentiment 
in  England \ strongly  with  the  South; 
fight  between  Alabama  and  Kearsage; 
St.  Albans  Raid ; letter  from  Bennett 
Young;  vindication  of  right  to  self- 
government  the  sole  object  of  the 
South;  Hon.  D.  F.  Kenner  sent  with 
special  instructions  to  the  commission- 
ers to  ascertain  whether  any  concessions 
regarding  slavery  would  secure  recog- 
nition; Mason’s  conversation  with  Lord 
Donoughmore  and  Lord  Palmerston  on 
this  subject;  the  Hampton  Roads  Con- 
ference, 1865;  assassination  of  Presi- 
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CURES  WHERE  All  ELSE  FAILS. 
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dent  Lincoln;  Mason’s  denial  of  Stan- 
ton’s charge  of  Confederate  conspiracy. 

This  book  will  shortly  be  ready  for 
delivery.  Orders  can  be  sent  to  the 
author,  Miss  Virginia  Mason,  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  The  Stone  Printing  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  or  to  book  stores.  Cloth,  $3-50; 
half  library,  $4;  library,  $5.50. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

Agents  of  either  sex  should  to-day 
write  Marsh  Manufacturing  Co.,  538 
Lake  Street,  Chicago,  for  cuts  and  par- 
ticulars of  their  handsome  Aluminum 
Card  Case  with  your  name  engraved  on 
it  and  filled  with  one  hundred  calling 
or  business  cards.  Everybody  orders 
them.  Sample  case  and  one  hundred 
cards,  postpaid,  forty  cents.  This  case 
and  one  hundred  cards  retail  at  seventy- 
five  cents.  You  have  only  to  show  sample 
to  secure  an  order.  Send  forty  cents  in 
stamps  at  once  for  case  and  one  hun- 
dred cards  before  some  one  gets  ahead 
I .T  you. 

W.  H.  Kearney,  of  Trezevant,  Tenn., 
writes  that  Company  L,  of  the  Sixth  ] 
Tennessee  Regiment,  wants  to  have  a 
reunion  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  in  August, 
1904,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  survivors 
will  make  an  effort  to  attend. 


A Standard 
Household  Remedy 
For  20  Years 


FOR 

Wounds,  Burns, 
Bruises, 

Sprains,  Colic, 
Cramps, 
Headache  and 
Neuralgia. 


All  Druggists  or 
Sample  Bottle 
Mailed  10  Cents. 


SHERROUSE 
MEDICINE  CO. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


worn  during  the  war.  Persons  having 
these  or  other  Confederate  relics  they 
are  willing  to  part  with  will  please  com- 
municate with  the  above. 


Mrs.  Ariminta  McClellan  Taulman,  | 
Hubbard  City,  Tex.,  desires  to  corre- 
spond with  members  of  Company  F, 
Twenty-Eighth  Louisiana  Volunteers,  of 
which  her  father,  James  W.  McClellan, 
was  a member,  and  especially  with  Capt. 
Bradford.  The  address  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam McLellan  Fayssoux  is  also  desired. 


NEW  IDEA  STEAWING. 
COOKINGandPRESERVING 
Enameled  Kettle 

Four  Sizes,  6, 8,  10  and  12  nts. 
BEST  MONEY  MAKER  For 
AGENTS  EVER  OFFERED 
Agents  sell  8 to  30  a day  : one 
sold  477  in  small  town.  50  other 
Fast  Sellers.  $2.00  OUTFIT 
FREE  TO  AGENTS.  Write  to-day. 
C.  8.  1l4»RNKIi  MFG.  CO., 
U29  Penn  A?e.,  PITTSBUHG,  FA. 


R.  J.  Neely,  Paris,  Ky.,  wants  a few 
genuine  Confederate  buttons.  He  would  ; 
like  to  have  two  or  three  from  each  of 
the  original  Southern  States.  He  also 
wants  an  oval  C.  S.  A.  belt  buckle  or  j 
clasp,  and  a Confederate  cap  that  was  I 


W.  S.  Grant,  of  Pottsboro,  Tex.,  was 
a member  of  Company  B,  Fifth  Arkansas 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  Cleburne’s  Divi- 
sion, and  would  like  to  hear  from  any 
other  surviving  member  of  that  com- 
pany. 


f WILL  GIVE  YOU  a Perfect  Fittin§i 

pairof  SPECTACLES  FREE, 


^^4 


SEND  NO  MONEY, 


Just  write  me  ten  names  of  spectacle  wearers  and  I will  do  this: — First  I will  mail 
you  my  perfect  Home  Eye  Tester  Free.  Then  (after  you  have  sent  me  your  test)  1 will 
mail  you  a full  $2.50  family  set  of  spectacles  (which  will  wear  yourself  and  family  a life- 
time) for  only  $1.00 — and  with  this  I will  also  send  a Handsome  Rolled  Gold  I’air  Free.  My 
regular  price  for  this  full  family  set  of  spectacles  is  $2.50  and  your  home  dealers  are  charging 
from  $2.50  to  $5.00  a pair  for  them,  which  would  make  this  set  cost  you  about  $10. (JO  if  you  bought 
them  from  your  home  merchant.  I am  really  giving  away  the  wRole  set  free  (the  dollar  I will  ask  you 
to  send  me  with  your  test  is  only  to  pay  for  this  announcement).  I am  doing  this  for  a short  time 
only,  just  to  prove  to  you  and  all  other  spectacle  wearers  in  the  United  States  that  my  spectacles — 
the  Hr.  Haux  “Famous  Perfect,”  Vision  Spectacles — are  the  most  perfect  fitting,  clearest  and  the  best 
that  money  can  buy,  and  I’ll  give  you  your  dollar  back  and  let  you  keep  the  spectacles  also  if  yow 
yourself  don’t  say  they  are  the  best  and  finest  you  have  ever  bought  at  any  price.  Address:- 
bn.  H^AUX  SPKCTACI.E  CO.,  ST.  IfOCIS,  »IO.  WANT  AOEWTS  Al^SO. 

NOTE. — The  above  is.the  largest  spectacle  house  in  the  United  States  and  is  thoroughly  reliable. 


Confederate  l/eterap 


A TRIP  TO 

PICTURESQUE  HAVANA 

IS  IDEAL. 

Only  40  Hours  from  ffeW  Orleans 

Across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  via  the  Palatial  Passenger  Steamers  of  the 

soutiiei'n  PacitiG  steainsnip  Line. 

(SUJSSIiT  HaVTE.) 

Sailings  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2 o’clock  p m. 

Tickets  good  for  Sixty  Days. 

ROUND-TRIPRATE  £T\  INCLUDING  MEALS 

ONLY  and  berth. 

Write  for  the 

Southern  Pacific's  Illustrated  Steamship  Folder  and  Guide  to  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  and  Havana, 

Complete  information  for  the  Sea  Traveler  and  Tourist. 

T.  J.  ANDERSON,  JOSEPH  H ELLEN, 

G.  P.  A.  HOUSTON,  TEXAS.  A.  G.  P.  A. 


Do  You  Know 


That  OklaKoma.  has  raised  more  wheat  per  acre  for 
the  past  ten  years  than  any  of  the  famed  Northwestern 
wheat  States — 


^ftre  you  Goin^ 
East  ? 

IF  WO,  TAK.E  THE 


SEABOARD 

AIR.  LINE  RAILWAY. 


DIRECT  ROUTE  AND  A 
PLEASANT  ONE  BETWEEN 

South  and  East. 

Superb  TraLins! 

Pullman  DraLwin^-Room  Sleepers! 
Comfortable  Thoroughfare  Cars! 
Ca.fe  Dining  Ca.rs! 

For  information  as  to  rates,  reserva- 
tions, descriptive  advertising  matter, 
call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  or 
address 

WILLIAM  B.  CLEMENTS.  T.  P.  A., 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Charles  B.  R.ya.n,  W.  E.  Christia.n, 

G.  P.  A..  A.  G.  P.  A., 

Portsmouth,  Va.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


NORTH  TEXAS 
^ POINTS  ^ 


That  OklaKomac  raises  the  corn  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Nebraska — 

That  OklaKoma.  stands  at  the  head  in  the  quality  and 
yield  of  her  cotton — 

That  GklaKoma.  excels  in  the  production  and  quality  of 
oats,  barley,  rye,  and  almost  every  variety  of  fruits  and 
vegetables — 

That  OklaKoma.  has  an  ideal  climate? 

See  for  Yourself! 


One  Fare 
plus  $2.00 


For  the  Round  Trip, 
First  and  Third  Tues- 
days of  each  month ! 


GEO.  H.  LEE,  G.  P.  A.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
FRANK  M.  GRIFFITH,  T.  P.  A.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


I PAY  SPOT  CASH  FOR 


M I LITAR  Y 

BOUNTY 


Land  Warrants 


Issued  to  soldiers  of  any  war.  Also  Soldiers*  Ad* 
-ditional  Homestead  Rights,  Write  me  at  once. 
FRANK  H.  REGER,  Barth  Block,  Denver,  Col. 


p2®Drl5AAC-itjoHP*EY£VATER 


r"^r^SPECTICLES?*r’^cS»^n“5 

COCI/IBBOFTIGAl,  CO.  Chinc<i,IU. 


=====  TO  

G^LlvestoI\,  and  Points 
South,  East,  and 
West.  4^  ^ Equip- 
ment, Service,  and  Cui- 
sine unsurpscssed. 

W.  S.  KEENAN,  G.  P.  A., 
Galvestoiv,  Tex. 


Qopfe^erate  l/eterap 


Richmond, 
Fredericksburg,  & 
Potomac  R.  R. 

AND 

Washington 
Southern  Raiiway. 

THE  RICHMOND-WASHINGTON  LINE. 

Tlie  Link  Connecting  the 

ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE  R.  R„ 

BALTIMORE  & OHIO  R.  R., 

CHESAPEAKE  & OHIO  R’Y, 
PENNSYLVANIA  R.  R., 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  R’Y. 
and  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Between  All  Points  via  Richmond,  Va. 

Fast  Mail,  Passenger,  Express,  and  Freight  Route 

Between 

Richmond,  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburg, 
Buffalo,  and  All  Points  North,  South, 

East,  and  West. 

W.  D.  DUKE,  C.  W.  CULP, 

General  Manager.  Assistant  General  Manager, 

W.  P.  TAYLOR,  Traffic  Manager. 


J 


If  Y ou  Are  Sick 


the  c.ause  of  yonr  trouide  probably  lies  in  your 
stoin.ach,  liver,  kidneys,  or  bowels.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  sickness  of 
this  world  is  caused  by  some  derangement  of  these 
organs.  Where  there  is  good  digestion,  active 
liver,  sound  kidneys,  and  prompt  bowels,  disease 
cannot  exist.  The  secret  of  the  wonderful  success 
invariably  achieved  bv  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry 
Wine  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  acts  directly  upon  these 
organs. 

Unlike  most  manufacturers  of  proprietary  rem- 
edies, the  Vernal  Remedy  Co.  do  not  ask  you  to 
purchase  their  medicine  until  you  have  tried  it. 
They  have  so  much  confidence  in  their  remedy  tb.at 
they  will  send  absolutely  free,  by  mail,  postpaid,  a 
sample  bottle  that  you  can  test  and  try  at  home. 
No  money  is  wanted;  simply  send  them  a postal._ 

You  don’t  have  to  continually  dose  yourself  with 
medicine  if  you  use  the  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry 
W’ine.  Only  one  dose  a day  does  the  work,  and, 
instead  of  having  to  increase  the  dose  to  get  the 
desired  effect,  you  reduce  it.  No  remedy  like  it 
has  ever  been  placed  on  the  market;  and  if  you 
suffer  from  indigestion,  flatulence,  constipation,  or 
any  form  of  kidney  trouble,  you  should  not  delay, 
but  write  at  once  for  a sample  of  this  truly  remark- 
able remedy.  Address  Vernal  Remedy  Co.,  93 
Senec.i  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BEST 

PASSENGER  SERVICE 
IN  TEXAS. 


4-IMPORTANT  GATEWAYS-4 


NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  QUESTIONS. 


E.  P.  TURNER, 

Gen’l  Pass’r  and  Ticket  Agent, 

Dallas.  Texa» 


When  writing  to  advertisers  mention  Veteran. 


Cheap  Rates  Southwest. 

Southeast  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas. 


HOME  SEEKERS’  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Here’s  your  chance.  Very  low  one- 
way and  round-trip  rates  Southwest  this 
winter — about  half  the  regular  fare — 
twice  a month.  Near-by  dates  are 
January  5,  19,  and  February  2,  16,  1904. 
Good  time  to  visit  Southeast  Missouri,. 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  or  Texas,  ami  pick 
out  a location. 

Round-trip  tickets  permit  stop-over  on 
the  going  trip ; return  limit,  twenty-one 
days.  Write  and  tell  us  your  starting 
point  and  where  you  want  to  go.  We 
will  tell  you  exactly  what  your  ticket 
will  cost,  one  way  or  round  trip.  We 
will  see  that  your  baggage  is  checked, 
and  that  you  are  comfortably  located  on 
the  right  train.  Write  for  our  illustrated 
descriptive  literature,  maps,  lists  of  real 
estate  agents,  and  let  us  help  you  find 
a better  home  in  the  country  along  the 
Cotton  Belt  Route.  Write  to-day  ta 
W.  G.  Adams,  T.  P.  A.,  Cotton  Belt 
Route,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  or  E.  W.  La 
Beaume,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  Cotton  Belt 
Route,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  WEST  POINT  ROUTE 


Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad, 
The  Western  Railway  of  Alabama. 


Transcontinental  Lines 
Fast  Mail  Route 


Operating  the  fastest  scheduled  trairx 
in  the  South.  To 


TEXAS,  MEXICO,  CALIFORNU 

and  all  Southwestern  points. 


Superb  dining  cars;  through  Pullman 
and  tourist  sleeping  cars.  For  special 
rates,  schedules,  and  all  information,  ad- 
dress 


J.  B.  Heyward,  D.  P.  A., 

Atlanta,  6a. 


oillirffd  -'111  I 
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Friction*  Shower  and  Massatfe  Combined, 

The  only  Sanitary  Bath  Brush  that  at  one  operation 
thoroughly  cleanses  the  skin,  Imparting  a healthy 
tone  and  glow,  and  puts  one  In  a condition  to  resist 
oolds,  la-grippe  and  all  contagious  and  Infectious  dis- 
eases. Furnished  either  for  bath  tub  coimectlon,  or 
with  our  fountain  and  Safety  Portable  Floor  Mat.  En- 
abling one  to  take  a perfect  spray  and  frictional  bath 
In  any  room.  With  this  outtlt  one  Is  Independent  of 
the  bath  room,  as  a better  bath  can  be  token  with  two 
Quarts  of  water,  than  with  a tub-full  the  old  way . In- 
sures a clear  complexion,  bright  eyes,  rosy  cheeks, 
cheerful  spirits,  sound  sleep.  Should  be  In  every  home 
and  every  travelers  trunk  or  grip.  Full  outfit  ^o. 
I,  oon^sting  of  Fountain  Brush;  combination  rubber 
hot  water  bag;  bath  fountain  and  syringe  and  safety 
mat.  Price  15.50. 

A tran'fc  are  tneklng  from  f25  to  175  per 
A^vllla  tbeee  outflte.  Send  for  FREE 

booklet,  ‘The  8cl«jnce  of  the  Beth,”  prioeg  and  tonoi. 


TBE  ALLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO,  Erie  St.,  Toledo,  0. 


Atlantic  Coast  Line 

WHY  NOT  TAKE  A TRIP 
THIS  WINTER  THROUGH 


Florida 

and  Cuba  • 


9 


This  beautiful  State  and  island  have 
been  brought  within  easy  reach  by  the 
splendid  through-train  service  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  great  thor- 
oughfare to  the  tropics. 

Winter  Tourist  Tickets 


now  on  sale  to  all  points  in 

FLORID  AandHAVANA. 


For  rates,  schedules,  maps,  sleeping 
car  and  steamship  accommodations  ap- 
ply to 

W.  J.  CRAIG.  General  Passenger  A^ent, 
■WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


urei 


Send  ns  your  address 
\ jind  we  Will  show  you 
F how  to  make  $3  a day 
absolutttly  sure;  we 

furnish  the  work  and  teach  y<>u  free,  you  work  in 

the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully, remember  we  guarantee  a clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  dry's  Work,  aitsolutelv  sur*>  W rite  at  once. 

KO¥aL  9AM  FlLTl  RING  CO.,  Box  | 039»  Detroit,  Uich, 


ni/\  Q ChainofSColle^esownedbybuslnesB 
K|l«  X men  and  indorsed  by  business  men. 

--  Fourteen  Cashiers  of  Banks  are  on 
our  Board  of  Directors.  Our  diploma  means 
something'.  Enter  any  time.  Positions  secured. 

I Draughon 
j Practical. 

3 Business. 

(Incorporated, 

Nashville,  Tenn.  U Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ft.  Worth.  Texas,  o Montgomery,  Ala. 

St.  Louis,  Mo  , Galveston,  Texas, 

Litlle  Rock.  Ark.  A Shreveport,  La. 

For  ISO  page  catalogue  address  either  place. 

If  you  prefer,  may  pay  tuition  out  of  salary  af- 
ter course  is  completed.  Guarantbe  graduates 
to  be  competent  or  no  charges  for  tuition. 

HOME  STUDY:  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 

Penmanship,  etc.,  taught  by  mail.  Write  for 
100  page  BOOKLET  on  Uome  Study.  It’s  free 


AND  THE  DAY  EXPRESS  OVER  THE 


FROM 


JAOKSONV/LLB 


via  ValQosta  Route,  from  Valdosta  via  Georgia 
Soothem  ^xd  Florida  Ry.,  from  Macen 
via  Central  of  Georgia  Ry.,  from 


ATLANTA 


via  Western  and  Atlantic  R,  R.,  from 


CHATTANOOGA 


AND 


NASHVILLE 

^Utthe  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louie  Ry 
arriving  at 

ST.  LOUIS 

AND  AT 

OHICAGO 

over  the  Illinois  Centra’  R.  R.  from  Martin,  Tena 


DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE  AND 
THROUGH  SLEEPING  CAfS 

MAINTAINED  OVER  THIS 

SCENIC  LINE. 


Ticket  agents  of  the  Jacksonville*St.  Louis  an<! 
Chicago  line,  and  agents  of  connecting  lines  k 
Fkorii^  and  the  Southeast,  will  give  you  full  In- 
formation as  to  schedules  of  mi.:  clouble  daily  serv- 
ice to  St.  Loui^  Chicago,  and  the  Northwest,  and 
of  train  time  of  lines  connecting.  They  will  alsc 
sell  you  tickets  and  advise  you  as  to  rates. 


F.  D.  MUXKR,  • • • Atlanta*  Ga.. 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent  I.  C,  R.  R. 

WM.  SMITH,  JR.,  • • Nashville,  TttNN., 

Commercial  Agent. 


THROUGH  SERVICE 

VIA 

L.  & N.,  E.  & T.  H.  and  C.  & E.  I. 


2Vesllbuled  Through  Trains  Daily 

NASHVILLE  TO  CHICAGO  ^ 
THROUGH  SLEEPERS  and  DAY  COACHES 
NEW  ORLEANS  TO  CHICAGO 

DINING  CARS  SERVING  ALL  MEALS  EN  ROUTE 

D.  n.  HILLMAN,  0.  P A..  S.  L ROGERS,  Oen.  Agf. 

EVANSVILLE,  IND.  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Southern  Railway 

7,814  Miles.  One  Manng’eBaBt. 

PeuetrattDg  tea  Soutberu  States.  BeaaMu 
Principal  Cities  of  the  South  with 
Its  Own  Lines. 

Solid  Vestibuled  Trains. 
Unexcelled  Equipment 
Fast  Schedules. 

DINING  CARS  ««  operated  on  Sonthaa 
— — Kailvray  trams. 

OBSERVATION  CARS  on  Washln^ten  aa4 

Sonlhwestem  Vent! 

buled  Xdcniteil,  and  Wa..hingion  and  OhnA* 
tanooga  Limited  via  Lyuchhurg. 

ELEGANT  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CMItt 

of  the  latest  pattern  en  all  through  trails 

8.  H.  HAKDWIOK, 

General  Paaeenger  Agt.,  Washington,  Ik.  Ql 
a A.  BEN8COTEE, 

Asst.  Gen’itPass.  Agu,  Chattanoogn,  Veam. 
J.  B.  SHIPLEY, 

TraveUng  Pass.  Agt.,  Chattanoogn, 


PATENTS. 

MATTHEWS  CO., 

SOLICITORS  OF  PATENTS, 

Bond  Bulldlrvg,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  and  Trade-Marks  secured  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Countries.  Pamphlet  of  in- 
structions  furnished  free  on  application. 


(Confederate  l/eterap 


RHEUMATISM  CURED 


Without  taking  medicine.  Tried  and  heartily  indorsed.  A medical  discovery  which  is  revolu- 
tionizing the  treatment  of  rheumatism.  It  is  the 

James  Henry  Medicated  Belt. 

It  Cures  'Rheumatism  'SOithout  TaKing  Medicine. 


It  consists  simply  of  a belt  with  certain  medicines  quilted  within  it,  which  is  worn  around  the  waist,  and  is  not  in  any  way  annoy- 
ing. The  medical  qualities  are  absorbed  by  the  body,  and  quick  relief  follows.  Wonderful  results  have  been  effected,  as  the  testimonials 
following  show.  This  remedy  is  a boon  to  humanity,  for  it  brings  safe  and  speedy  relief  from  the  pains  of  one  of  the  most  dreadful  maladies. 
The  stomach  cannot  stand  medicine  that  is  powerful  enough  to  eradicate  uric  acid,  therefore  treatment  by  absorption  is  the  only  sure  cure. 

As  a preventive,  wear  the  belt  one  week  in  each  month  from  October  to  May.  If  you  are  subject  to  rheumatic  attacks,  why  not  wear 
one  of  the  belts  as  a preventive?  It  may  keep  you  from  suffering  from  that  terrible  disease;  and  just  think,  it  costs  only  $2,  just  the 
price  of  one  visit  from  your  doctor! 


Lexington,  Ky. 

I bought  one  of  the  Henry  Medicated  Rheu- 
nvactic  Belts,  and.  after  wearing  it  for  three  days,  it  re- 
lieved me  of  a very  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  of  two 
months’  duration,  in  which  I suffered  untold  agony.  I 
can  say  that  I consider  it  the  most  wonderful  rheumatic 
cure  extant.  T.  B.  Eastin, 

Shoe  Merchant. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

In  preference  to  taking  medicine  internally,  and  being 
familiar  with  the  medicine  used  In  the  J^Lines  Hei\ry 
Belt  and  its  action.  I used  the  belt  myself  with  good 
results  in  rheumatism.  W.  J.  Sneed,  M.D. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

My  wife  has  been  a sufferer  from  rheumatism  and  ex- 
treme nervousness  for  the  past  two  years.  After  wear- 
ing the  NedicaLted  Belt  for  a short  time,  she  found 
relief  from  both  troubles.  Lulan  Landis, 

With  Landis  Banking  Co. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

For  nervousness  and  general  debility  I have  tried  the 
JaLines  Henry  Medicated  Rheumatic  Belt,  and 

have  found  wonderful  relief  from  its  use.  My  nervous- 
ness has  entirely  disappeared,  my  general  health  is  good, 
and  I feel  like  an  entirely  different  man.  I have  advised 
several  of  my  friends  to  try  this  remedy,  and  they  have 
done  so  with  the  same  happy  results.  L.  H.  Davis, 

Of  Yarbrough  Sc  Davis. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

For  years  I have  been  a sufferer  from  rheumatism.  As 
a result,  I have  passed  many  sleepless  mights,  and  have 
been  incapacitated  from  active  business.  My  attention 
was  called  to  the  Jocmes  Henry  Medicated  RKeu- 
mdLtic  Belt  by  those  who  had  tried  it  and  in  whom  I 
had  great  confidence.  I tried  it.  and  am  a well  man. 
Three  days’  trial  convinced  me  that  the  result  would  be 
all  that  my  friends  claimed  for  it.  My  restoration  from 
rheumatism  has  been  complete.  John  S.  Woodall, 

I Real  Estate  Agent. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  JdLmes  Henry  Belt  relieved  me  of  a severe 
case  of  rheumatism  in  a few  days.  I have  gained  stead- 
ily in  weight  since  I began  its  use,  Vinet  Donelson. 

I unhesitatingly  recommend  the  Jaimes  Henry  Med* 
icak.ted  Belt  to  all  who  are  suffering  from  rheumatism. 
I had  not  felt  well  for  years;  since  I began  using  the 
belt  I have  realized  a marked  improvement,  and  am  sat- 
isfied it  will  effect  a permanent  cure. 

R.  P.  McGinnis. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

I commenced  wearing  a JaLines  Henry  Medicacted 
RKeumaLtic  Belt  about  the  first  of  last  Noveml>er,  and 
was  relieved  entirely  of  all  pain  in  less  than  thirty  days. 
I am  well  for  the  first  time  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  I 
think  the  belt  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 

J.  T.  Burch. 


MA.ILE’D  OJV  'RECEITT  OF  T'RICE,  ^2. 


^ddre^s  X5he  COJSfFEl}E'RATE  VETE'RAJW. 


The  best  line  to 


INDIANAROLIG, 

REORIA, 

CHICAGO, 

And  all  points  in  Indiana  r.nd 
Michigan. 


CLEVELAND. 
NEW  YORK. 
BOSTON. 

AND  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

Information  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application  at  Ciiy  Ticket  Office, 
“Big  Four  Route,”  No.  259  Fourth 
Avenue,  or  write  to  S.  J.  Gates, 
General  Agent,  Louisville,  Kv. 


THE  BEST  PLACE 
TO  PURCHASE 
ALL-WOOL 

Bunting  or 
Silk  Flags 

of  All  Kinds, 


Silk  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 

and  all  kinds  of  M litary  Equipment 
and  Society  Goods  is  at 

Veteran  J.  A.  JOEL  & CO., 

88  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

SE.VD  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


C.  BREYER, 

B«rber  Shop,  Russian  and  Turkish 
Bath  Rooms. 

315  and  317  CHVRCH  STREET. 
Alto  Barber  Shop  at  325  Church  StreeL 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine. 

Pumps  water  by  water  power. 
Can  be  used  where  hydraulic  rams 
fail.  Absolute  air  feed. 
Will  pump  tliirty  feet 
high  for  each  foot  of 
fall. 

Every  One  Guaranteed. 


CtlAUNCEY  C.  FOSTER,  SPECIAL  AGENT, 

329  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


A FACT. 


The  New  Orleans  Short  Liae 

from  all 

Eastern  and  Virginia  Cities 

is  via  the 

Norfolk  & Western  Railway 

BRISTOL  and  CHATTANOOGA. 

THROUGH  SERVICE. 

DINING  CAR. 

All  information  cheerfully  furnished. 


L.  J.  ELLIS,  E.  V.  A., 

39S  Broadway,  New  York, 
J.  E.  PRINDLE,  P.  A., 

3qS  Broadway,  New  York. 
C.  P.  GAITHER,  N.  E.  A., 

1 12  Summer  St.,  Breton,  Mass. 
E.  J.  LOCKWOOD,  P.  A., 

1229  Pa.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
C.  H.  BOSLEY,  I).  P.  A., 

83S  Alain  St.,  Richmond,  Va, 
JOHN  E.  WAGNER,  C.  P.  A., 

838  Alain  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
W.  E.  HAZLEWOOD,  P.  A., 

171  Alain  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
E.  L.  HANES,  C.  P.  A., 

720  Alain  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va, 
S.  B.  YOUNGER,  G.  A., 

720  Alain  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
F*  BRAGG,  T.  P,  A.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

W.  B.  BEVILL,  G.  P,  A.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Personal  to  Subscribers! 


A BARREL 

of  Vitap-Ore  is  not  necessary  to  convince  you  that  it  is  the  liest  remedy  in,  on,  or  out  of  the 
earth  for  ailing  people,  to  prove  to  you  positively  that  it  will  cure  your  ills,  as  it  has  the  ills 
of  so  many  others.  One  ounce  of  the  Ore  (one  package)  mixed  with  a quart  of  water,  one 
month's  treatment,  is  all  that  you  need  for  the  test,  all  the  evMence  we  want  to  submit,  and 
we  want  to  send  it  to  you  at  one  risk,  loii  are  to  be  the  judge!  One  month’s  treatment 
with  this  natural  remedy  will  do  for  you  what  six  months’  use  of  other  advertised  treat- 
ments cannot.  If  it  does  not,  you  to  decide,  we  want  nothing  from  you. 

R^ea^d  0\jr  SpeciaJ  Offer 

77IE  WIbb  SEND  to  every  subscriber  or  reader  of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  o’"  worthy 
%\e  person  recommended  by  a subscriber,  a full-sized  One  Duilar  package  of  Vitae-Ore, 
by  mail,  postpaiti,  sufficient  for  one  month’s  treatment,  to  be  paid  for  within  one 
month's  time  after  receipt  if  the  receiver  can  truthfully  say  that  its  use  has  done  him 
or  her  more  goo  I than  all  the  drugs  or  dopes  of  quacks  or  good  doctors  or  patent  med- 
icines he  or  she  has  ever  used.  Read  this  over  again  carefully,  and  understand  that  we 
ask  our  pay  only  nhcn  it  hna  done  yon  good,  and  not  lielore.  We  take  all  the  risk.  You 
have  nothing  to  lose.  If  it  does  not  benefit  you,  you  pay  us  nothing.  Vitae-Ore  is  a natural, 
hard,  adamantine,  rocklike  substance— mineral— Ore— mined  from  the  ground  like  gold 
and  silver,  and  requires  about  twenty  years  for  oxidization.  It  contains  free  iron,  free  sul- 
phur, and  magnesium,  and  one  pack- 


TOOK  MEDICINE  FOR 
TWENTY  YEARS 


No  Permanent  Benefit 


Viiae-Ore  "Brings  a Complete  Cure 

I feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you,  ami  also  the  gener- 
al public,  what  Vitee-Ore  ha.s  accomplished  for  me. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  I have  taken  ad  kinds  of 
medicine,  but  at  no  time  received  more  than  a 
slight  temporary  re- 
lief. Three  years 
ago  I took  treat- 
ment from  one  of 
the  best  doctors  at 
I,eopold,  Indiana. 
He  examined  me 
and  gave  as  his 
opinion  that  I had 
Catarrh,  Bronchitis, 
Liver  and  Kidney 
Tronb'e.  I was  at 
that  time  taken  with 
a severe  pain  in  my 
back,  which  he  diag- 
nosed as  Rheumat- 
ic Lumbago.  I doc- 
tored with  him  con- 
tinuallyand  pi  i sist- 
ently  for  five 
months’  time,  get- 
ting relief  for  only 
a very  sin  r linie,  and  gave  up  hope  of  ever  get- 
ting wel  I again . 

VitEe-Orewas  recommended  to  me  by  a friend 
who  had  used  it  and  spoke  of  it  very  highly.  I pro- 
cured a full  treatment  and  began  immediately  lo 
use  it  according  to  directions.  As  a resull.  my 
suffering  is  now  a thing  of  the  past,  and  my  cure 
is  a permanent  one,  as  this  occurred  filteen 
months  ago,  during  which  time  I have  felt  as  well 
as  I ever  did  in  my  life  and  continue  to  feel  so.  I 
am  forty-four  years  old.  My  wife  also  has  reason 
to  praise  it  as  strongly  as  I have,  she  having  been 
cured  by  its  uie  of  a Stomach  Trouble.  I consci- 
entiously believe  that  Vitse-Ore  has  saved  my  life, 
and  certainly  w ill  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring  it  to 
the  attentipp  Af  those  abont  me. 

,P..  jFPll  L.  MEUNIEB,  Apalona,  Ind. 


age  will  equal  in  medicinal  strenrth 
and  cuTative  value  8tiU  gallons  of  the 
most  powerful,  efficacious  mineral 
water  drunk  fresh  at  the  springs.  It 
is  a geological  discovery,  to  which 
nothing  is  added  and  from  which 
nothing  is  taken.  It  is  the  marvel  of 
the  century  for  curing  such  diseases 
as  Rlieiimatisni.  Krjght’s  Disease, 
Bbinii  Poismiing.  Heart  Trouble,  Drop- 
s', Catarrh  and  I'liroat  Affections,  Liv- 
er, Kidney,  and  Bladder  Ailments, 
Sloniaeh  and  Female  Disorders,  ba 
Grippe,  Itlalarial  Fever,  Nervous  Prns- 
tratiiiii,  and  General  Debility,  as  thou- 
sands testify,  and  as  no  one  answer- 
ing this,  writing  for  a package,  will 
deny  after  using.  Vitse-tire  has  cured 
more  chronic,  obstinate,  pronounced 
incurable  cases  than  any  other  known 
medicine,  and  will  reach  such  cases 
with  a more  rapid  and  powerful  cur- 
ative action  than  any  medicine,  com- 
bination of  medicines,  or  doctor’s 
prescrijition  which  it  is  possible  to 
procure. 

V I fE-OBK  will  do  the  same  for  you 
as  it  has  for  hundreds  of  readers  of 
this  paper,  if  you  will  give  it  a trial. 
Send  tor  a $1  packiige  at  our  risk.  You 
have  nothing  to  lose  but  the  stamp  to 
answer  this  announcement.  If  the 
medicine  does  not  benefit  you,  write 
IIS  so,  and  there  is  no  harm  done.  AVe 
w.iiit  no  one’s  money  whom  Vitse-Ore 
cannot  benefit.  Can  anything  be 
more  fair?  What  sensible  person,  no 
matter  how  prejudiced  he  or  she  may 
be,  who  desires  a cure  and  is  willing 
to  pay  for  it,  would  hesitate  to  try  Vi- 
tae-Ore  on  this  liberal  offerl'  One 
package  is  usually  sufficient  to  cure 
ordinary  cases:  two  or  three  for 
chronic,  obstinate  cases.  We  mean 
just  what  we  say  in  this  announce- 
ment. and  will  do  just  what  we  agree. 
Write  to-day  for  a package  at  our 
risk  and  expense,  giving  age  and  ail- 
ments, and  mention  this  paper,  so 
we  may  know  that  you  are  entitled 
to  this  liberal  offer. 


This  offer  will  - hallens^o  the  attention  anti  consideration,  and  after- 
wards the  gratitude,  every  living  person  who  desires  better  health  or 
who  suffers  pains,  ills,  and  diseascs.which  have  deffed  the  medical  world 
and  grown  worse  with  age.  Wc  care  uot  for  your  skepticism,  but  ask 
only  your  investigation,  and  at  our  expense,  regardless  of  what  ills  you 
have,  by  sending  to  us  for  a package.  ADDRESS 


THEO.  NOEL  CO., 


Veteran  Dept., 
Vitae-Ore  Bldg., 


Chicago 
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NASHVIlylvE,  TENN.,  FEBRUARY,  1904 


No.  2 


^Confederate  Veteran 


JOHN  BROWN  GORDON 

Born  in  1883:  graduated  in  1833:  married  in  1854:  captain,  then  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Confederate  army  in  1801 : colonel  and  brigadier  general  in  1803; 
major  general  in  1804;  lieutenant  general  in  1805:  United  States  Senator,  1873, 
reelected  in  1879:  resigned  in  1880;  governor  of  his  State  in  1880:  reelected  in 
1888:  United  States  Senator  again  in  1890:  retired  from  politics  in  1890.  The  be- 
loved first  and  only  Commander  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  from  its 
organization  until  his  death. 


Qor>federate  Ueterai) 


r 


'Ccnfedemte  Mining  'Cc.  I 


INCORPORATED  UNDER  T^IE  LAWS  OF  ARIZONA. 


X-!-W 


Capital  Stock 
Par  Value 


$1,000,000 

$10  per  Share 

Now  selling  to  the  i>eople  of  the  South  at 

$2  per  Share. 

FILLY  PAID  AND  ABSOLLTELY  NONASSESSABLE. 

This  stock  has  advanced  in  price  loo  per  cent  in 
one  year.  Ten  of  the  richest  copper  claims  in  the 
famous  mineral  belt  of  Arizona  now  owned  and 
being  developed  by  this  company.  The  second 
block  of  stock  is  now  being  sold,  and  will  soon  be 
gone.  This  has  proved  to  be  a fine  investment. 
The  stock  has  already  doubled  once  in  price,  and 
will  go  higher  before  the  next  National  Reunion 
in  May.  Secure  what  stock  you  can  NOW,  before 
it  is  too  late. 

All  money  received  for  sale  of  this  stock  goes  into  the  treasury  of  the  company  and  into  the  mine  itself, 
in  developing  and  getting  out  the  ore.  No  fees  will  be  paid  to  brokers  or  agents.  This  is  a legitimate  and  in- 
viting enterprise,  one  based  upon  actual  known  values.  Investigate — then  invest. 

M'’rite  for  reference  and  descriptive  booklet  to  _ _ _ , _ _ _ ....  .. 

R.  W.  CRABB,  Treasurer,  Uniontown,  Ky. 


tshe  Li-Oerpool 
and  London 


„ylgencie^  XShrott^houi 
. , . . the  VOorld 


and  Globe 

Insurance  Co. 


NOT  A PAIN,  NOT  AN  ACHE 

r nJ  ./ / . c;m  resist  rhe  Avoiuicrfiil  onr.Mtive  jiowci*  of  l)l». 
. 1 /X  /A.  KLK<  TRIG  H?:LT.  It  is  iiio  ore;Mest 

Iriiimpli  of  medical  science,  llie  mo>t  |)crfect  clec- 
tiioul  licaltli  appliance  in  the  world;  imlorst'd  l>v 
llie  most  eminent  ]>liysicians  ami  n-oom niemk-rl  Py 
more  than  tiltv  tiioiisand  ]hts()iis  who  liave  used  it. 
It  hiiihis  11)1  tiie  weak  and  broken  flown,  resiores 
yonth,  en(*rgv,  and  amlfinon.  It  will  enre  evto  v 
case  of  Uhenmatism,  Backache,  Nervous  Debility, 
AVeak  Stomach,  Catarrh.  Malaria,  Const  I pa  t ion, 
ICidiuyv  and  Inver  Troubles,  and  every  (‘vidence  of 
wcaknes.-^  in  men  ami  women.  It  will  not  fad,  it 
cannot  fail,  as  it  iiijuse->  into  tlie  weakened  nerves 
the  force  of  life  ami  strength.  Put  it  on  w lien  von 
t \ retire:  yongak  iipin  the  morning  f(*eling  refreshe«i 

. /'  \ ..1  1 .\  A N and  vigorous  and  full  of  life.  Von  feel  its  goofl 

effects  from  tlie  moment  yoti  begin  to  wear  it,  and  every  flay  you  use  it  make.s  yon  more  enthusias- 
tic in  its  praise.  Nf>  matter  what  ails  yf>n.  there  Is  a cure  for  Vfni  in  n.atnre’s  remedy — electrieity. 
It  restores  llie  energy  and  amhition  of  \anuh.  Many  old  veterans  wiio  thon-lit  there  \>  as  no  heip 
lor  them  have  been  cnrcfi  of  old.  eht-niiic  rmiiblcis  thrmiTh  the  n.-e  of  our  Belts. 

Write  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue, which  explains  till 


DR.  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  CO.,  624  Olive  Street,  ST.  LOUIS, 


ROW  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GKliATST.  LOUIS  WORLD  S FAIR, 
this  enormou.s  sum  will  be  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a postal  card  and 
we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8th  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDUCATE  FOR  PROFIT. 

NELSON’S  IS  indorsed  by  leading  business 
lifuisL'S  ol  the  M ifldlc  West.  During  IHOll  we  iiati 
r>.')(i  cals  for  SI eintgra phers,  hookketpers,  etc. 
Gietit  many  of  oni  'toflents  .aia  from  other  busi- 
ness colleges  tiifonghont  llie  country.  Every- 
thing np-to-d.-it'*.  'i'rachef-v  arc  ex|ierls.  No 
Guarantee  humbug,  send  lor  tree  catalogue. 

JVELSOX^S  BtlSIJVESS  GOLLEGE, 
709  Elm  Street,  Gincinnati,  O, 

**Son^s  of  the  Confederacy  and 
Plantation  Melodies.” 

Containing  19  Southern  songs,  words  and  music. 
Price,  50  cents.  Best  collection  for  use  in  schools. 
Camps,  and  Chapters,  Circulars  and  information 
free.  Agents  wanted.  Big  commission.  Address 
Mrs.  Albert  Mitchell.  Paris.  Ky» 


EJSfG'RAVIJ^G 

^Processes 

COPPER  PLATE  Reception  and  Wedding 
Cards,  Society  Invitations,  Calling  Cards, 
and  Announcements. 

STEEL  DIE  EMBOSSED  Monograms  and 
Business  Stationery  in  the  latest  styles. 
HALF-TONE  and  ZINC  PLATES  for  iU 
lustratice  purposes — the  very  best  made. 

hit  ha  graphic 
Ei-ngra'Oed 

Commercial  Work,  Color  Posters  in  special 
designs  for  all  purposes — Bivouac  and  Re- 
union Occasions. 


^randcn  'Printing  Company 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 
Manufacturing  Stationers, 

Printers,  and  GenersLl  Office  Outfitters 


Tj/ie  ^nion  Central 


jCife 


nsurance 


Co., 


CINCINNATI,  O. 


ASSETS  JAN.  I.  J902 
SVR.PLV3 


$30.048,5?2.48 

4.400.3II.24 


No  Fluctuating  Securities, 
Largest  R.ate  of  Interest, 
Lowest  Death  Ra^te, 


Endowments  at  Life 
Rates  and  Profit-Sharing 
Policies  Specialities. 


Large  and  Increasing  Dividends  to  Policy 
Holders, 

Desirable  Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open 
for  Live  Agents,  Address 

JAMES  A.  YOWELL,  State  Agent, 

27  and  28  Chamber  of  Commerce,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


THE  MULDQON  MONUMENT  GO., 

322,  324,  326,  328  GREEN  STREET,  LOllSVIUi:,  i4Y. 


'OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments  in  the  United 
States.  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The 
following  is  a partial  list  of  monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these 
monuments  is  to  appreciate  them. 


Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Call  oun  Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 
Thomasville,  Ga. 

Sparta,  Ga. 


Dalton,  Ga. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Columbia,  Tenn. 
Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

P'ranklin,  Tenn. 

Kentucky  State  Monument, 
Chickamauga  Park,  Ga. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments,  Chicka- 
mauga Park,  Ga. 
Winchester,  Va. 


When  needing  first-class,  plain,  or  artistic  work  made  from  the  finest  qual- 
ity of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 
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GEJSfE'RAL  JOHJSf  B.  GO'RiyOKS 

Reminiscer\.ces  of  the  Civil  War. 

8vo.  W3TH  PORTRAITS.  $3.00  Net.  Postage,  23  Cents. 


VJ^AJ^IMO\/S. 

NORTH. 

There  is  not  a page  in  the  book  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  prejudice,  not  a senti- 
ment which  can  offend  any  honest  man. 
It  is  a big,  brainy,  full-blooded,  manly 
American  story,  passionately  thrilled 
with  a high  spirit  of  American  hopeful- 
ness.— Sf.  Paul  Dhpaich. 

EAST. 

Valuable  not  only  because  the  writer 
has  had  it  in  his  power  to  furnish  a great 
deal  of  first-hand  testimony  concerning 
important  eyents  and  distinguished  com- 
manders, but  because  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  narrative  is  guaranteed  by  the  ad- 
mirable spirit  that  pervades  it. — The  N. 
P.  Sun. 

His  battle  scenes  are  living  pictures; 
his  compact  force  of  statement  is  remark- 
able.— Boston  Daily  Adz'ertiscr. 

Every  American  should  read  General 
Gordon’s  book.  He  will  be  a better  citi- 
zen for  it,  and  it  will  be  a tonic  to  his 
patriotism. — Nezv  York  Evening  Szin. 


Fronti^inece  reduced. 

GENERAL  JOHN  B.  CORDON. 


VJ^AJSflMOUS. 

SOUTH. 

Interesting  from  cover  to  cover. — 
Lotiisville  Evening  Post. 

Altogether  the  most  remarkable  war 
bock  yet  produced.— (G«.) 
JSlo’  ning  Neves. 

General  Gordon’s  battle  pictures  are 
grand  from  their  very  simplicity.  They 
are  all  there — the  long  roll  of  conflicts 
that  made  the  names  Federal  and  Con- 
fedt  rate  immortal  as  synonv-ms  for  the 
bravest  soldiers  that  ever  dared  death. — 
Nashville  American. 

WEST. 

Much  of  this  story  is  more  interesting 
than  any  novel. — Arizo)ui  Republican. 

His  abounding  good  will  to  all  sections 
of  the  country  unite  in  giving  a personal 
character  to  this  volume  which  is  to  be 
found  in  few  of  the  records  of  the  civil 
war  — Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee. 

Written  in  the  distinctively  American 
spirit. — San  I'rancisco  Chronicle. 


CHARLES  SCRJSNEIC’S  SONS.  Publishers, 


155  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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...  A New  Book.  ... 
Delightful  History. 


soiitiiern  secession. 

BY 

E.W.  R.  EWING,  LL.B., 

Son  of  d Late  Confederate  Officer. 

Should  prove  of  service  io  future  hisioriars. 

— A Literary  Crjtic. 

TnNIQUE,  indispensable  to  young  or  clJ; 

fearless,  yer  d ignifted : conilusions  drawn 
from  the  solid  Ucis  of  history — facts,  too.  gath- 
ered from  official  reports  and  public  documents, 
and,  in  many  instances,  to  be  found  in  no  other 
work,  North  or  South,  treating  Civil  Wat  ca  i»cs. 

The  “emigrant  incubator;’-  slavery  legalized 
under  the  Ordinance  of  1787^  slavery  legislation 
from  Oregon  to  the  Carolinas:  the  Lincnin  Re- 
publicans and  their  bloody  sedition  in  Kansas* 
and  many  other  original  features  make  the  work 
a valuable  addition  to  Southern  literature. 

300  Pa^es.  Neat  G/oth. 

Price,  $1.50. 
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^ A BOOK  OF  ABSORBING  INTEREST  FOR  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

I Life  and  Letters  of 
I Robert  Lewis  Dabney,  D.D.,LL.D. 

^ Bij  THOMAS  CARY  JOHNSON,  D.Z>. 

Dr.  Dabney  was  a conspicuous  character  in  Southern  affairs  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 

- enjoyed  a national  reputation  as  a Teacher,  Theolnjrian,  Preacher,  and  l^atriot. 

Confederate  Veterans  and  all  students  of  Southern  ideals  will  find  in  this  volume  a rich 
store  of  information  concerning  the  ante-bellum  social,  political,  and  industrial  conditions  of 
y*  the  South,  a>  d Dr.  Dabney’s  letters  written  during  tlie  stormy  days  of  Vo  tn  ’65  are  in  them- 
selves  a resume  of  that  period  and  a strong  vindication  of  the  principles  for  which  the  S*^'Uth 
fought.  Of  special  interest  to  old  soldiers  are  his  letters  during  the  lime  he  served  as  an  armv 
» - chaplain  and  as  chief-of-staff  under  Stonewall  Jacks  ai  during  the  wonderful  campaign  in  the 
* Valley  of  Virginia. 

- The  book  is  a notable  contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  South,  and  a copy 
y*'  should  be  in  the  home  of  every  true  Southerner. 

600  Pages.  Cloth  Binding.  $2.50  Net  (add  25c  for  postagre). 

Send  all  orders  to 

^ PRESBYTERIAN  COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLICATION, 


Piiblislieis  aiul  Booksellers, 


KICHMOND,  VA. 
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I You  can  earn  your  choice  of  a larc^ 
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REUNION  1.  C.  V.  FOR  1904,  AT  NASHVILLE,  SEPTEMBER  13,  14,  15. 

Qopfederate  l/eterap. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS, 


Entered  at  the  post  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Contributors  are  requested  %.o  use  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  to  abbreviate 
•scrach  as  practicable;  these  suggestions  are  important. 

Where  clippings  are  sent  copy  should  be  kept,  as  the  Veteran  cannot 
andniake  to  return  them. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends.  For 
initance,  if  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on  mail 
lUt  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  numLer. 


The  **  civil  war  **  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  **  late  war,  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  “ War  between  the  States  ” will  be  substituted. 


OFFICIALLT  REPRESENTS: 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Other  Organizations. 
The  Veteran  is  approved  and  indorsed  officially  by  a larger  aod 
elevated  patronage,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication  In  existeooe. 

Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success. 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


Single  lw,'’io  NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  FEBRUARY,  1904. 


9 ) S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM. 
X LI.  -.  I Proprietor. 


GEN.  STEPHEN  D.  LEE,  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  U.  C.  V.,  SUCCESSOR  TO  GEN.  JOHN  B.  GORDON. 


Extracts  from  the  American  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  and 
others  give  interesting  data  concerning  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee,  Gen. 
Gordon’s  successor  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.  C.  V.: 

“Lieut.  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  is  a native  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
He  descended  from  most  hon- 
orable revolutionary  ancestors. 

Since  the  Confederate  war  he 
has  been  a distinguished  citizen 
of  Mississippi.  He  was  born 
September  22,  1833.  He  was 
prepared  in  the  admirable 
schools  of  Charleston,  and  en- 
tered West  Point  in  1850,  and 
graduated  in  1854  in  the  class 
with  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Custis 
Lee,  Pender,  Pegram,  Gracie, 
and  others  who  were  after- 
wards distinguished  in  the 
Confederate  service,  and  O.  O. 

Howard,  Weed,  and  others  of 
note  in  the  Federal  armies. 

He  served  in  the  Fourth  Artil- 
lery on  the  frontiers  of  Te.xas, 

Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Fie 
was  made  first  lieutenant 
1856.  and  in  1857  served  under 
Col.  Loomis  against  the  In- 
dians in  Florida. 

“On  the  secession  of  his  na- 
tive State  he  promptly  re- 
signed (being  then  stationed  at 
Fort  Randal,  Nebr.),  and  was 
made  captain  of  South  Caro- 
lina Volunteers.  He  steadily 
rose  from  this  rank  through 
all  the  grades  to  that  of  lieu- 
tenant general,  and  so  surrendered  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

"His  first  Service  in  the  war  was  as  aid  to  Gen.  Beauregard, 
being  one  of  the  two  officers  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Sumter,  and,  when  the  demand  was  refused,  ordering 
the  nearest  battery  to  fire  on  the  fort.  He  served  as  captain 
of  a battery  in  the  Hampton  Legion,  and  in  November,  i86t, 
he  was  promoted  to  major  of  artillery.  He  served  with  J.  E. 
Johnston  at  Yorktown  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  was  promoted 
lieutenant  colonel  of  artillery  for  gallant  and  meritorious  serv- 
ice. He  was  with  Whiting  at  Seven  Pines,  and  was  Magruder’s 


chief  of  artillery  in  the  Seven  Days’  fighting.  He  was 
then  put  in  command  of  the  Fourth  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  was 
at  once  conspicuous  in  bold  scouting.  When  the  campaign 
against  Pope  opened,  he  was  made  colonel  of  artillery  and 

put  in  command  of  a battalion 
of  twenty  guns. 

“At  Second  Manassas  he  oc- 
cupied a ridge  between  Jack- 
son’s and  Longstreet’s  posi- 
tions; and  when  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced his  heavy  lines  to  crush 
Jackson,  Lee  opened  on  them 
with  all  of  his  guns,  which  he 
handled  with  such  terrific  ef- 
fect that  the  slaughter  was 
fearful,  and  the  enemy’s  col- 
umns gave  way,  being  cut  to 
pieces,  and  retired.  Col.  Lee 
and  his  battalion  (consisting 
of  Rhett’s  South  Carolina  Bat- 
tery under  Lieut.  William 
Elliott  and  Parker’s,  Eubank’s, 
ami  Jordan’s  Virginia  Bat- 
teries) were  highly  comph- 
meiited  in  the  official  reports, 
and  President  Davis  said  they 
saved  the  day. 

“'I'he  following  incident  is 
told  as  illustrating  the  spirit 
of  his  men:  When  the  enemy 
liad  charged  to  within  a hun- 
dred yards  of  the  guns,  and 
been  repulsed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter by  the  free  use  of  grape 
and  canister,  a boy  of  sixteen 
rushed  up  to  Capt.  W.  W.  Par 
ker,  widely  known  for  his  piety  as  well  as  his  cool  courage,  and 
exclaimed;  ‘Captain,  God  has  given  us  the  victory!’  ‘Yes,  my 
son,'  was  the  reply,  ‘but  go  back  to  your  gun.  We  shall  than!-; 
God  after  a while.’  And  they  did  have  afterwards  a thanks- 
giving service.  Gen.  Lee  was  eminently  a Christian  soldier. 

“At  Sharpsburg  again  Lee  and  his  battalion  were  greatly  dis- 
tinguished. They  lost  heavily,  however — more  than  one  hun- 
dred men  and  ninety  horses  out  of  the  four  batteries.  Lee 
himself,  it  is  stated,  was  confidentially  consulted  by  Jackson  in 
reference  to  a desperate  move  he  was  contemplating,  and  grim 
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old  Stonewall  yielded  to  the  advice  of  the  accomplished  young 
artdlerist. 

"After  this  campaign  Lee  was  made  brigadier  general,  and 
sent  to  command  at  Vicksburg,  and,  being  a stranger  to  the 
State,  President  Davis,  in  a speech  at  Jackson,  soon  after  took 
occasion  to  say  of  him:  ‘He  was  sent  to  Virginia  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  with  a little  battery  of  three  guns.  With 
these  he  fought  the  Yankee  gunboats,  drove  them  off,  and 
stripped  them  of  their  terrors.  He  was  promoted  for  dis- 
tinguished services  on  various  fields.  He  was  finally  made 
colonel  of  artillery,  and  I have  reason  to  believe  that  at  the 
last  great  contlict  on  the  field  of  Manassas  he  served  to  turn 
the  tide  of  the  battle,  and  consummate  the  victory.  On  suc- 
ceeding fields  he  has  won  ecpial  distinction.  Though  yet  young, 
he  has  fought  more  battles  than  many  officers  who  have  lived 
to  an  advanced  age  and  died  in  their  beds.  I have,  therefore, 
sent  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  to  take  charge  of  the  defense  of 
Vicksburg.’ 

"Mr.  Davis  continued  to  cherish  the  highest  opinion  of  Lee, 
and  is  quoted  as  having  said  one  day  at  Beauvoir  not  long 
before  his  death,  when  speaking  freely  of  his  generals  : ‘Stephen 
D.  Lee  was  one  of  the  very  best  all-round  soldiers  we  had. 
I tried  him  in  artillery,  and  he  handled  his  guns  so  superbly 
that  I thought  we  could  never  spare  him  from  that  arm  of 
service  ; I tried  him  in  command  of  cavalry,  and  he  made  such 
a dashing  cavalryman  that  I thought  he  was  liorn  for  that 
service;  and  when  I put  him  to  command  infantry  I found  him 
equally  as  able  and  accomplished  in  that  position.  He  was 
a great  and  good  soldier.’ 

“Soon  after  he  took  command  at  Vicksburg,  Gen.  Sherman 
brought  down  30,000  men  from  Memphis,  and  advanced  by 
way  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  where  Lee  was  posted  with  only 

2.700  men,  and  gave  him  so  bloody  a repulse  that  after  losing 

1.700  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  Sherman  retreated, 
reembarked  on  his  transports  and  went  back  to  Memiihis. 

"It  was  a sad  day  for  the  Confederacy  when  Gen.  J.  C. 
Pemberton  was  put  in  command  of  Vicksburg,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  if  S.  D,  Lee  (who  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  Baker’s  Creek,  where  he  had  three  horses  shot  from 
under  him  and  was  slightly  wounded,  and  in  several  assaults 
upon  Vicksburg)  had  been  continued  in  command  the  results 
would  have  been  different,  and  if  Vicksburg  had  iallen  tlie 
army  would  have  been  saved. 

"After  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  on  the  4th  of  July,  Lee  was 
soon  e.xchanged  and  was  made  major  general  on  the  3d  of 
-■\ugust,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  all  the  cavalry  in 
Mississippi.  In  April,  1864,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the 
IDepartmer.t  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  East  Louisiana,  and 
was  soon  after  made  lieutenant  general.  His  force  was  ut- 
terly inadequate  for  any  proper  defense,  but  it  was  under  his 
orders  that  Forrest  routed  Sturgis  at  'I'ishomingo  Creek. 
When  Gen.  Sooy  Smith  invaded  Mississippi  with  16,000,  Lee 
had  but  6,000  (mostly  Forrest’s  Cavalry)  with  which  to  meet 
him,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  him  near  Pontotoc,  and 
after  three  days  of  hard  fighting,  culminating  m the  battle  of 
Harrisburg,  one  of  the  severest  of  the  war,  he  drove  the  enemy 
and  compelled  his  retreat  before  one-third  of  his  numbers. 

"When  Gen.  Hood  succeeded  Gen.  Johnston  Lee  was  put 
in  command  of  his  corps,  and  participated  in  the  ill-fated  cam- 
paign into  Tennessee.  Lee  commanded  the  rear  guard  on  the 
retreat  from  Nashville,  and  his  cool  courage  and  skillful  man- 
agement, aided  by  the  heroic  fighting  of  his  men  and  by  For- 
rest, saved  the  remnants  of  Hood’s  army. 

“He  was  so  severely  wounded  in  the  foot  that  he  could  take 
no  further  part  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war. 


His  Life  Since  the  War, 

“Being  captured  by  a beautiful  and  accomplished  Mississippi 
woman,  whom  he  married,  he  located  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  and 
has  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  State,  being 
several  times  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  being  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  M-e- 
chanical  College  at  Starkville,  and  has  conducted  its  affairs 
with  such  signal  ability  and  success  that  his  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi say:  'We  would  make  him  Governor,  or  Lhiited  States 
Senator,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  his  services  from  the 
college.’ 

“Gen.  Lee  is  a high-toned  Christian,  gentleman,  a deacon  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  widely  admired  and  loved,  and  exerting 
a potent  influence  for  good,  especially  among  his  old  comrades 
and  the  young  men  of  his  State  and  the  South.” 


GEN.  CLEMENT  ANSELM  E]’ANS, 

COMMANDING  ARMY  OF  TENNESSEE  DEI'ARTMENT,  U.  C.  V. 

Native  of  Georgia,  born  in  Stewart  County,  descendant  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Revolutionary  officers  and  sol- 
diers, who  were  descendants  of  immigiants  from  Wales,  En- 
gland, and  Scotland,  he  was  educated  and  admitted  to  the  bar 
from  the  Georgia  Law  School,  and  began  practice  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  received  training  in 
military  in  his  youth  as  a member  of  a splendid  volunteer 
company  in  his  town  of  Lumpkin.  He  was  elected  judge  of 
his  county  court  when  twenty-two  years  old  and  State  Senator 
when  twenty -six.  He  was  entitled  to  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service  as  a Senator,  but,  nor  claiming  the  privilege,  he 
assisted,  in  December,  i860,  in  forming  a military  company^ 
for  the  v\ar  if  the  South  should  be  invaded.  He  was  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  with  a company  of 
the  Ihirty-I'irsr  Georgia  Regiment  as  a private.  He  wa.s 
soon  appointed  major,  and  about  six  months  afterwards  was 
promoted  to  colonel  of  the  regiment  and  attached  to  Lawton's 
Brigade,  afterwards  Gordon’s  and  then  Evans’s  Brigade.  This 
brigade  was  in  the  division  and  corps  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 
Evans  served  with  this  brigade  111  all  the  campaigns  of  Vir- 
ginia to  .Vppomattox.  During  this  constant  service  he  was 
wounded  at  the  first  Cold  Harbor  battle,  at  Gettysburg,  and 
the  battle  of  Monocacy  very  severely,  and  slightly  in  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness.  He  was  made  brigadier  general  for  services 
at  Spottsylvania  and  in  the  battle  of  May'  12,  1864.  He  suc- 
ceeded Gordon  :is  commander  of  the  Irrigade  and  afterwards 
to  command  of  the  division. 

He  commanded  Lawton's  Brigade  in  the  charge  of  Early's 
Division  at  Fredericksliurg  December  13,  1862.  He  led  his 
regiment,  which  was  the  advanced  command  in  the  successful 
charge  of  Gordon’s  Brigade,  to  take  Marye’s  Heights.  He 
commanded  the  division  at  the  battle  of  Morton’s  Ford,  driv- 
ing Gen.  Hayes  back  across  the  Rapidan  and  winning  a letter 
of  special  commendation  from  ticn.  Ewell,  who  was  com- 
n andmg  tl;e  corps. 

He  was  intimately  the  close  supporter  of  Gen.  Gordon  in 
his  many  successful  fights,  always  believing  strongly  in  Gor- 
don’s great  military  ability.  He  was  with  Gordon  in  the  early 
morning  assault  on  Slieridan’s  army  at  Cedar  Creek,  in  which, 
such  Irnlhant  success  was  gained,  commanding  at  that  time 
the  brigade  on  the  right  and  making  the  opening  charge. 

When  Gordon  was  promoted  to  command  the  corps,  he  arose 
to  the  command  of  the  division,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer campaign  of  1864  occupied  the  right  of  Lee’s  army  near 
Hatcher's  Run,  and  then  in  the  trenches  at  Petersburg.  He 
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was  among  the  first  to  cross  with  his  division  the  enemy’s 
breastworks  in  the  famous  assault  on  Fort  Stedman.  He 
commanded  his  division  in  many  attacks  made  on  tlie  rear  of 
Lee's  army  during  the  retreat  from  Petersburg.  He  led  his 
division  at  Appomattox  in  a charge  after  the  surrender  (not 
ha\ing  notice  of  the  surrender  at  the  time),  capturing  two 
guns  and  seventy-eight  prisoners. 

Seeing  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  comradeship  of  Con- 
federate soldiers,  he  joined  in  the  forming  of  the  first  Con- 
federate Associations,  which  were  substituted  by  the  Con- 
federation of  Lhiited  Confederate  Veterans.  'I'he  U.  C.  V. 
was  suggested  at  New  Orleans  in  1889,  organized  in  1890  at 
Chattanooga,  under  which  at  first  he  was  for  a short  time 
adjutant  general  and  chief  of  staff.  However,  he  was  soon 
made  Commander  of  the  Georgia  Division,  and  has  been  re- 
tained in  that  high  position  until  now,  always  attending  re- 
unions and  feeling  great  interest  in  all  Confederate  affairs. 
By  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Gen.  Gordon,  Gen. 
S.  D.  Lee  became  General  Commanding  the  Association,  and 
Gen.  Evans  became  Lieutenant  General  Commanding  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  Department. 

Gen.  Evans  now  becomes  Chairman  of  the  History  Com- 
mittee, and  is  President  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  made  numerous  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  Confederate  war  at  Birmingham,  Nashville,  Charleston, 
and  Richmond,  which  were  published  at  the  time.  He  speaks 
every  year  by  invitation  at  some  place  in  Georgia,  but  his  most 
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extensive  service  was  rendered  as  author  and  editor  of  a woik 
of  twelve  volumes  called  “Confederate  Military  History.” 

Gen.  Evans  was  very  intimately  associated  with  Gen.  Gor- 
don. Back  in  the  sixties  they  held  conferences  in  the  midst 
of  active  campaigns  and  pending  battles;  and  they  penetrated 
alone  twice  the  enemy’s  line  to  find  a place  to  make  an  at- 
tack. They  viewed  together  the  enemy’s  position  at  Cedar 
Creek,  and  decided  to  report  to  Early  the  advantages  of  an 
attack,  also  our  conference  on  my  line  at  the  point  where  the 
attack  was  to  be  made  at  Fort  Stedman;  and  Gen.  Gordon 
visited  him  when  under  the  surgeon's  hand  after  Monocacy, 
in  addition  to  numberless  other  little  incidents  in  camp  and 
field. 

EXPENSES  OF  GENERAL  U.  C.  P.  REUNIONS. 

Gen.  William  E.  Mickle  sends  extracts  from  the  minutes  of 
the  New  Orleans  reunion  of  190,5,  in  which  the  subject  of 
economizing  expenses  at  Confederate  reunions  was  discussed, 
and  a resolution  was  offered  by  William  H.  Mayo,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.; 

"Whereas  the  increasing  expenditures  made  by  the  citizens 
who  have  iinited  the  annual  reunion  to  be  held  in  their  cities 
have  a tendency  to  deter  other  communities  from  tendering 
invitations  for  the  future  sessions,  and  it  has  become  desirable 
that  some  expression  of  opinion  shall  be  made  by  this  body; 
therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  Confederate  Veterans  give  notice  that 
they  will  not  expect  from  their  future  hosts  the  splendid  and 
lavish  hospitality  which  has  been  poured  out  by  New  Orleans 
at  this  session  and  heretofore  by  other  cities.  All  provisions 
which  may  be  made  for  the  entertainment  of  veterans  will  -be 
cheerfully  accepted,  but  in  matters  of  decoration  and  expendi- 
tures not  absolutely  necessary  we  urge  the  great  virtue  of 
moderation.” 

Gen.  Bennett  H.  \oung,  the  Commander  of  the  Kentucky 
Division,  Lk  C.  N came  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and,  in  his 
big-hearted  way,  said:  “My  comrades,  if  you  come  to  Louis- 
ville, you  will  be  entertained  as  you  have  never  been  before. 
Our  people  would  net  consent  to  any  limit  being  placed  on 
their  respect  and  admiration  for  this  great  body.” 

Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  at  that  time  Commander  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee  Department,  then  said  that  “there  was  a growing 
sentiment  that  this  organization  was  getting  top-heavy,  and 
that  there  was  too  much  of  the  spectacular.  In  1892,  when  we 
met  in  this  city,  Washington  Artillery  Hall  was  not  one-half 
full.  Now  the  great  expanse  of  the  Fair  Grounds  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  hold  them.  Our  record  should  be  clear  on  that 
one  point.  We  do  not  want  to  impose  burdens  which  would 
make  other  cities  hesitate  to  invite  us.” 

Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon  w'rote  from  Berlin  Mills,  N.  H.,  Decem- 
ber I,  1903  (his  last  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Veteran)  : 

“My  Dear  Major:  Yours  of  November  21  just  received.  I 
am  glad  to  kmow  that  Nashville  has  consented  to  receive  us 
again  ne.xt  year.  ...  I like  your  suggestion  of  cutting 
down  the  expense  of  these  entertainments,  and  agree  with 
you  fully  that  we  ought  to  bring  the  expense  within  the  ability 
of  a larger  part  of  our  cities,  so  that  they  might  feel  inclined 
to  take  care  of  us.” 

Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon's  Rank,  C.  S.  A. — On  October  23,  1899, 
Gen.  Gordon  wrote  the  Veteran  as  follows:  “I  was  informed 
by  Gen.  Breckinridge,  Secretary  of  War,  while  my  corps  was 
at  Petersburg,  that  I had  been  made  a lieutenant  general.  Like 
a great  many  other  cases  at  that  period  of  the  war,  my  com- 
mission never  reached  me.  I was,  however,  accorded  the  rank 
in  assignment,  but  was  waiting  for  my  commission  to  the  last 
before  signing  officially  as  lieutenant  general.” 
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GORDON,  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  U.  C.  V. 

BY  I.  M.  PKRICR  OCKENDEN.  SECRETARY  LADIES’  MEMORIAE 
ASSOCIATION,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Just  when  the  young  month  of  the  glad  new  year 
Over  the  South  had  stretched  a beauteous  hand 
Has  come  a wail  of  woe,  and  Nature’s  tear 
Now  softly  falls  for  him,  from  strand  to  strand! 

By  brave  men  honored,  brave  in  war  and  peace, 

Gordon!  the  great,  the  good,  the  true,  in  one! 

Out  of  the  darkness  came  his  sweet  release, 

Roll  call  is  over,  the  whi  e sleep  begun  — 

Dare  we,  with  lamentations,  break  his  rest? 

O lay  the  flag  in  silence  o’er  his  breast! 

Now,  ve  who  love  a hero,  weep,  one  lieth  here. 

Commanding  General  of  the  Knightly  Dead, 

They  guard  thy  calm  repose,  the  men  in  gray ; 

And  woman’s  green  memorials  shall  wreathe  thy  bed. 
When  this  sad  song  has,  sighing,  died  away ! 

Yes,  Gen.  Gordon  is  dead,  and  the  influence  of  his  life 
will  fade  by  degrees  until  it  will  only  exist  in  a story — a sad, 
sad  fact.  The  prolongation  of  his  strenuous,  useful  days  was 
a blessing  to  mankind. 

Gen.  Gordon  had  his  share  of  business  reverses  after  war 
losses,  and  that  hampered  him  in  his  great  achievements  until 
his  later  days.  It  was  his  blessing  to  give 
out  in  largest  degree  exemplification  of 
the  finest  citizenship  of  the  old  South. 

His  funeral  was  evidently  the  most 
remarkable  that  ever  occurred  in  the 
Southern  States  save  that  of  Jefferson 
Davis  in  the  ceremonies  at  New  Orleans 
and  again  at  Richmond.  Atlanta  has  wit- 
nessed the  funerals  of  Benjamin  H.  Hill, 

Henry  W.  Grady,  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 

Joseph  E.  Brown,  and  other  distinguished 
men;  but  the  sentiment  expressed  generally  on  January  14, 
1904,  was  that  no  such  funeral  ceremony  had  ever  occurred 
in  the  capital  of  Georgia.  The  day  was  clear,  all  business  was 
suspended  for  four  houis,  and  military  bodies  were  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  prevent  overcrowding,  and  many  thousands 
passed  through  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  to  take  a last  look 
at  the  placid  face  of  the  eminent  Southerner.  Floral  tributes 
were  lavishly  banked  on  each  side  of  the  casket  and  along 
the  avenue  for  passage. 

In  addition  to  the  stream  that  coursed  through  the  capitol 
during  the  day  and  a half  that  the  body  lay  in  state,  the  exten- 
sive grounds  about  the  capitol  were  packed  with  people,  :i 
mere  lane  through  the  human  mass  being  kept  open  from  the 
capitol  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  nearly  opposite,  on  Wash- 
ington Street.  There  gorgeous  floral  tributes  were  massed 
about  the  pulpit  and  to  the  gallery  overhead.  The  hall  of  rep- 
resentatives and  the  church  held  merely  small  delegations  of 
the  thousands  and  thousands  assembled. 

The  services  in  both  places  were  worthy  the  distinguished 
dead.  A volume  should  be  published  to  contain  the  proceed- 
ings. Ten-minute  tributes  were  paid  by  Governors  and  other 
distinguished  men  from  nearly  all  the  Southern  States,  while 
the  profoundly  religious  tributes  in  the  church  were  all  that 
devout  Christians  could  desire.  Additional  tributes  may  ije 
expected  in  an  early  number  of  the  Veteran. 

With  all  that  was  conceivable  as  worthy  of  being  done  by 
State  and  Church,  the  demonstration  was  greater  and  greatest 
in  the  packed  lines  of  people  that  extended  for  more  than  a 


mile  on  both  sides  of  the  avenue  to  the  cemetery.  There  must 
have  been  fully  forty  thousand  people  out.  The  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  pageant  hushed  all  to  silence,  and  manifest 
sorrow  was  universal. 

The  firing  of  cannon  at  the  capitol  was  continued  every 
thirty  minutes  through  much  of  the  day,  and  military  service 
at  the  grave  added  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  burial.  A 
Confederate  battleflag  was  draped  about  the  casket  before  be- 
ing lowered  into  the  cold  ground. 

Sketch  cf  Gen.  Gordon’s  Career. 

John  Brown  Cordon  was  born  in  Upson  County,  Ga.,  July 
6,  1832,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  his  grandfather  being  one  of  seven 
brothers  who  emigrated  from  Scotland  previous  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  in  which  they  all  took  part  in  behalf  of  the 
colonies.  The  grandfather  made  his  home  in  Wilkes  County, 
N.  C.,  whence  Rev.  Zachariah  H.  Gordon,  father  of  Gen.  Gor- 
don, removed  to  Georgia.  Young  Gordon  was  graduated  in 
1852  from  the  Georgia  State  University,  and  a few  months 
later  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law. 

In  September  of  1854  was  married  to  Miss  Fanny  Haral- 
son, daughter  of  Gen.  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  of  LaGrange,  Ga. 
The  wedding  occurred  on  her  seventeenth  birthday,  when  he 
was  but  twenty-two. 

Interested  in  some  coal  lands  in  North  Georgia,  John  B. 
Gordon  was  giving  his  personal  attention  to  the  development 
of  this  property  when  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  Two  sons  had 
been  born  to  him,  and  he  was  tested  by  the  struggle  between 
devotion  and  duty  to  his  family  and  to  his  country.  Early  in 
1861  he  organized  a company  of  the  stalwart  mountaineers  of 
that  section,  was  elected  captain,  and  under  the  euphonious 


name  of  “Raccoon  Roughs’’  they  were  mustered  into  the  Con- 
federate service.  Through  promotion  he  rose  to  major  and 
then  to  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Sixth  Alabama  in  December 
of  that  year. 

His  regiment  was  called  to  Virginia,  and  from  Manassas 
to  Appomattox  he  bore  a conspicuous  part  in  making  the 
glorious  history  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  In  the  Penin- 
sula campaign  he  was  assigned  to  Rodes’s  Brigade  of  D.  H. 
Hill’s  Division,  and  on  April  23,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to 
colonel.  At  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  during  the  advance  of 
his  brigade,  Rodes  was  severely  wounded,  and  the  command 
devolved  upon  Gordon  as  senior  colonel.  At  Malvern  Hill 
he  again  commanded  the  brigade  and  led  it  in  the  magnificent 
charge  delivered  against  the  Federal  position  by  Hill’s  Divi- 
sion. 
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Commissioned  brigadier  general  on  November  i,  1862,  he 
was  assigned  to  command  that  splendid  brigade  of  Georgians, 
the  Thirteenth,  Twenty-Sixth,  Thirty-First,  Thirty-Eighth, 
Sixtieth,  and  Sixty-First  Regiments.  This  he  commanded  at 
Chancellorsville  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  campaign.  Again 
leading  in  Early’s  advance  upon  Harrisburg,  Gordon  reached 
the  Susquehanna  at  Wrightsville,  the  most  extended  advance 
into  the  United  States  territory  achieved  in  the  East  during 
the  four  years’  war.  Recalled  on  account  of  the  concentration 
at  Gettysburg,  on  the  first  day  of  the  struggle  there  he  par- 
ticipated prominently  in  the  determined  attack  from  the  North, 
which  drove  the  Federals  through  the  town  to  the  strong  posi- 
tion that  they  subsequently  held.  During  the  November  opera- 
tions of  that  year  he,  with  his  brigade,  participated  in  the 
fighting  below  the  Rapidan.  On  the  memorable  5th  of  May, 
when  Ewell’s  Corps  struck  the  first  blow  upon  the  advancing 
columns  of  Grant  in  the  Wilderness,  Gordon’s  Brigade,  after 
Jones  had  been  driven  back,  advanced,  repulsed  the  Federals, 
and  reestablished  the  Confederate  line.  On  the  following  day, 
in  command  of  two  brigades,  he  made  a sudden  attack  at 
sunset  upon  Sedgwick’s  Corps  with  such  gallantry  that  the 
enemy  was  driven  from  a large  part  of  his  works  and  six  hun- 
dred prisoners  captured,  among  them  Gens.  Seymour  and 
Shaler.  In  the  succeeding  struggle  at  Spottsylvania  C.  H. 
Gen.  Gordon  was  particularly  distinguished  as  the  commander 
of  Early’s  Division.  Immediately  after  Johnston  was  over- 
whelmed by  Hancock  he  threw  his  division  in  front  of  the 
victorious  enemy.  Gen.  Lee  rode  up,  evidently  intending  to 
lead  the  men  in  the  charge,  so  imminent  was  the  peril  to  the 
army.  Gordon  remonstrated,  the  men  cried,  “Lee  to  the 


rear,”  and  one  of  them,  seizing  the  General's  bridle,  led  his 
horse  back,  while  the  charge  was  made  with  fury  and  the 
Federals  were  driven  back  to  the  base  of  the  “Bloody  Angle,” 
where  the  fight  continued  furiously  during  the  day. 

On  May  14,  1864,  Gordon  was  promoted  to  major  general 
and  put  in  command  of  a division  composed  of  Evans’s  Georgia 
Brigade,  Hays’s  and  Stafford’s  Louisiana  Brigades,  and  Ter- 
ry’s Virginia  Brigade,  made  up  of  the  remnants  of  the  old 
Stonewall  Brigade  and  others.  With  this  command  he  joined 
Breckinridge  and  Early,  after  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  in 
the  repulse  of  Hunter,  moved  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  attacked 
Maryland  Heights,  and  at  Monocacy  led  the  attack  on  the 
right  which  routed  Lew  Wallace.  After  this  campaign  closed 
before  the  defenses  of  Washington,  Gordon  had  a prominent 
part  in  the  fighting  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  under  Early, 
and  was  especially  distinguished  in  the  surprise  and  defeat  of 
Sheridan’s  army  early  in  the  day  at  Cedar  Creek. 

Returning  to  the  lines  before  Petersburg,  Gen.  Gordon  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Corps,  A.  N.  V. 
In  March,  with  about  half  the  depleted  army  at  his  disposal, 
he  made  a desperate  sally  and  captured  Fort  Stedman  and 
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parts  of  the  line  to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  but  did  not  have 
sufficient  strength  to  hold  the  position.  He  held  the  last  lines 
at  Petersburg  and  fought  with  stubborn  valor  for  every  inch 
of  space.  He  guarded  the  retreat  from  the  fated  city  with 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  at  Appo- 
mattox C.  H.  was  put  in  command  of  half  of  Lee’s  army,  who 
were  intended  to  cut  through  Grant’s  line  had  not  tffe  surren- 
der been  determined  upon.  In  an  official  report  of  Gen.  D.  H. 
Hill,  Gen.  Gordon  was  designated  “the  Che\alier  Bayard  of 
the  Confederate  army,”  an  apt  characterization  of  the  brave 
and  chivalrous  commander. 

Gen.  Gordon  passed  through  so  many  battles  without  being 
wounded  that  his  men  possessed  a sort  of  blind  faith  that  he 
was  not  to  be  killed  in  battle,  as  evidenced  by  such  expressions 
as  “They  can’t  hurt  him “He’s  as  safe  in  one  place  as  an- 
other “His  is  a charmed  life.”  Many  had  fallen  at  his  side, 
his  clothing  had  been  torn  by  shot  and  shells,  but  up  to  the 
Sharpsburg  storm  no  wound  had  ever  been  made  upon  him. 
Early  in  that  battle  he  was  shot  through  the  calf  of  the  right 
leg,  and  later  on  higher  up  in  the  same  leg,  but  no  bones  were 
broken,  and  he  continued  to  move  along  the  line  and  encour- 
age his  men,  who  were  firing  with  the  coolness  and  precision 
of  peace  soldiers  at  target  practice.  Later  in  the  day  a third 
ball  pierced  his  left  arm,  tearing  asunder  the  tendons  and 
mangling  the  flesh.  When  his  men  caught  sight  of  the  blood 
running  down  his  fingers  they  pleaded  with  him  to  leave  them 
and  go  to  the  rear,  pledging  that  they  would  stay  there  and 
fight  to  the  last,  but  he  yielded  not.  A fourth  ball  ripped 
through  his  shoulder,  leaving  a wad  of  clothing  in  the  wound. 
Although  much  weakened  by  these  shocks  and  the  loss  of 
blood,  he  remembered  his  pledge  to  Gen.  Lee  that  they  would 
stay  there  till  the  battle  ended  or  until  night.  He  thought  he 
saw  his  left  wavering,  and  told  Private  Vickers,  of  Alabama, 
who  volunteered  to  carry  any  order,  to  tell  them  that  he  was 
still  on  the  field,  and  would  stay  there,  and  to  remember  their 
promise  to  Gen.  Lee.  Brave  Vickers  had  gone  less  than  fifty 
yards  when  he  was  instantly  killed  by  a ball  through  his  head. 
Although  desperately  weakened  from  loss  of  blood  and  scarce- 
ly able  to  stand,  Gen.  Gordon  attempted  to  go  himself,  but 
had  gone  only  a short  distance  when  he  was  struck  by  a ball 
squarely  in  the  face,  the  ball  barely  missing  the  jugular  vein 
in  passing  out.  He  fell  forward  unconscious  with  his  face  in 
his  cap,  and  he  says  he  might  have  been  smothered  in  his  own 
blood  had  not  some  considerate  Yankee  previously  shot  a hole 
through  his  cap  v/hich  let  the  blood  out.  This  wound  was  so 
serious  that  his  surgeon  and  devoted  friend,  Dr.  Weatherly, 
had  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  Gordon  said  to  him;  “You 
think  I am  going  to  die,  but  I am  going  to  get  well.”  Long 
afterwards  Dr.  Weatherly  admitted  that  this  assurance  was  his 
first  and  only  basis  of  hope. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  who  faithfully  followed  her  husband  through 
the  war,  was  soon  sent  for.  The  doctors  were  doubtful  about 
the  propriety  of  admitting  her  to  the  room,  fearing  the  effect 
upon  their  patient,  but  he  was  more  fearful  of  the  effect  his 
appearance  would  have  upon  her.  His  face  was  black  and 
shapeless — so  swollen  that  one  eye  was  hidden  and  the  other 
nearly  so.  His  right  leg  and  left  arm  and  shoulder  were 
bandaged  and  propped  with  pillows.  He  knew  she  would  be 
greatly  shocked,  and  to  reassure  her  at  once  he  said  as  she 
came  in : “Here’s  your  handsome  [ ?]  husband ; been  to  an 
Irish  wedding.”  Thenceforward  she  was  at  his  bedside  con- 
stantly, and  to  her  devoted  care  was  due  his  remarkable  recov- 
ery. 

When  hostilities  had  ended,  he  called  his  heroic  men  about 
him  and  advised  them  to  bear  the  trial,  go  home  in  peace,  obey 
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the  laws,  rebuild  the  country,  and  work  for  its  future.  With 
the  same  policy  that  “peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  re- 
nowned than  war’s,”  he  afterwards  labored  consistently  for  the 
advancement  of  the  South  in  a unified  country.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  national  conventions  of  his  party  from 
1866,  was  a candidate  for  Governor  of  Georgia  in  1868,  but 
was  defeated.  In  1873  and  1879  he  was  elected  United  States 
Senator.  Resigning  in  1880,  he  actively  participated  in  the 
building  of  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railroad.  In  1886  and  1888 
he  was  elected  Governor,  and  in  1890  again  entered  the  United 
States  Senate  for  six  years’  service.  Then  he  retired  from 
political  activity,  and  was  remarkably  successful  in  presenting 
at  the  North  as  well  as  the  South  a famous  historic  lecture 
upon  the  “Last  Days  of  the  Confederacy.”  From  the  organi- 
zation of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  he  held  the  high 
position  of  Commander  in  Chief  of  that  great  fraternal  order. 
On  a memorable  occasion,  at  the  Nashville  reunion  in  1897, 
he  attempted  to  resign  this  position,  as  he  had  done  repeatedly 
before,  but  was  so  enthusiastically  reelected  that  he  accepted 
the  verdict  as  meaning  that  he  would  have  to  serve  through 
life,  which  he  faithfully  did. 

Tribute  by  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

“Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  was  the  beau  ideal  of  military  lead- 
ers. Llis  practical  genius  in  this  regard  was  of  an  exceptional 
order,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had  a peer  among  all  the 
corps  commanders  of  the  Confederate  army  in  the  magnetic 
verve,  the  superb  elan,  the  magnificent  courage  of  his  bearing 
in  battle.  Where  Gordon’s  hot-throated  guns  thundered  acts 
of  splendid  daring  were  being  done  in  the  name  of  the  God 
of  battle,  in  no  small  measure  inspired  by  his  matchless  war- 
rior personality.  Where  his  batteries  roared  and  screamed  the 
high  tide  of.  carnage  ran  reddest,  and  there  often  the  fate  of 
battle  hung.  When  Gordon  charged,  the’ earth  trembled  with 
the  impact  of  his  wild  battalions  and  the  welkin  cracked  with 
the  shrill  terror  of  their  battle  cry.  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
whole  army,  and  his  soldiers  would  have  followed  him  into 
the  fiery  vortex  of  hell.  They  followed  him  through  many  a 
Balaklava. 

“In  civil  life  Gen.  Gordon  stood  among  the  strong  men  of 
his  time.  He  was  possessed  of  statesmanlike  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  and  his  intellectual  gifts  were  supplemented  with 
the  graces  of  oratory.  His  native  Georgia  long  loved  to  do 
him  honor  by  calling  him  to  her  official  service,  and  in  her 
service  he  did  her  no  mean  honor  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  labors  of  his  later  years  on  the  lecture  platform, 
in  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  his  organized  former 
comrades  in  arms,  and  in  the  difficult  field  of  literature,  were 
conspicuously  successful.  The  last  great  act  of  his  life,  the 
writing  of  his  ‘Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War,’  was  nothing 
short  of  brilliant.” 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department. 

Gen.  C.  Irvine  Walker,  Commanding  Army  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Department,  issued  from  Greenville,  S.  C.,  January  12, 
1904,  General  Order  No.  5,  in  which  he  states  : 

“With  a profound  sense  of  the  greatness  of  our  loss,  the 
death  of  our  beloved  Commander,  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  is 
officially  announced  to  the  comrades  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  Department. 

“From  the  birth  of  the  grand  association,  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  untd  now,  our  comrades  have  indissolubly 
associated  with  its  splendid  career,  the  magnificent  character, 
large  heart,  magnetic  oratory  of  the  knightly  Gordon.  He  was 
not  only  our  devoted  comrade,  the  brilliant  orator  who  so 


magnificently  presided  over  our  reunions,  not  only  our  com- 
mander in  chief,  but  our  own  Gen.  Gordon — a title  and  a 
name  which  to  the  Confederate  veteran  meant  only  one  man 
and  one  glorious  union  of  high  characteristics  which  made  him 
the  super!)  man  and  leader.  There  never  has  been  in  our 
hearts  but  one  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  and  vainly  may  any  one 
aspire  to  fill  the  place  in  our  affections  ever  held  by  him.  . . . 
All  organizations  and  comrades  of  this  Department  will  dis- 
play tlie  customary  badges  of  mourning  until  after  the  next 
General  Reunion  of  the  U.  C.  V.” 

Signed  officially  and  by  James  G.  Holmes,  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral and  Chief  of  Staff. 

Theodore  S.  Garnett,  Major  General,  Commanding  Virginia 
Division,  issues  orders  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Gen. 
Gordon’s  death,  as  does  Stith  Bowling,  Commanding  First 
Brigade. 

Resolutions  by  Blue  and  Gray  in  Ohio. 

A meeting  of  Confederate  and  Federal  veterans,  about  an 
equal  number  of  each  being  present,  was  held  at  the  office  of 
Col.  W.  H.  Knauss,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Sunday,  January  10, 
1904.  Col.  Knauss,  presiding,  announced  the  death  of  Gen, 
Gordon. 

Col.  W.  H.  Knauss,  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Shields,  and  Judge 
David  F.  Pugh  were  chosen  as  a committee  on  resolutions, 
and  the  following  comprise  in  substance  what  was  adopted  by 
a rising  vote : 

“Whereas  the  all-ruling  power,  the  God  in  whom  we  all 
place  our  trust,  has  seen  fit  to  permit  our  country  to  be 
blessed  by  sparing  the  life  of  our  respected  friend  and  citizen 
to  this  time,  for  which  we  feel  thankful ; whereas  his  life 
was  of  such  a character  as  to  have  the  respect  of  all  loyal  and 
true  citizens;  and  whereas  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  who  was  one 
of  the  ablest  and  bravest  generals  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and,  in  our  humble  judgment,  did  more  since  the  close  of  the 
War  between  the  States  for  the  pacification  of  the  North  and 
South  than  any  other  person ; therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  widow  and  children  our 
sincere  sympathy  in  their  hour  of  great  grief,  and  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  will  comfort  and  bless  them.” 

Action  at  Aberdeen,  Miss. 

Camp  Sam  J.  Gholson,  No.  1255,  U.  C.  V.,  Aberdeen,  Miss., 
sends  the  following  report  of  its  proceedings,  January  ii,  1904: 

“At  a called  meeting  of  the  Camp  to  consider  the  death  of 
our  Commander,  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  the  Commander  ap- 
pointed Maj.  S.  A.  Jonas,  Col.  E.  T.  Sykes,  and  M.  Roth  as 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  when  the  following  was  unani- 
mously adopted ; 

“Whereas  the  Great  Commander  has  summoned  our  be- 
loved chief  and  comrade,  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  to  ‘Fame’s 
eternal  camping  ground ;’  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved : i.  That  it  is  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  per- 
sonal bereavement  that  we  receive  the  heart-breaking  tidings. 
Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  was  the  ideal  Southern  soldier;  the 
greatest  in  achievement  of  all  the  infantry  commanders  devel- 
oped by  the  civil  war  among  Americans,  who  sprang  as  it 
were  ‘from  the  loins  of  the  people’  a born  soldier,  who  re- 
ceived in  the  sulphury  blasts  of  battle  the  military  education 
that  equipped  his  fellow-commanders  for  the  field  of  Mars. 
A citizen-soldier,  like  our  beloved  Walthall  and  the  greatest 
of  cavalry  leaders,  Forrest,  he  was  peer  to  any  general  in 
either  army  in  the  field,  and  great  in  all  the  walks  of  life  and 
elevated  citizenship. 

“2.  That  this  Camp  offer  its  tenderest  tribute  of  sympathy 
to  his  bereaved  household,  and  each  other  the  proud  con- 
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gratulation  of  having  lo\"cd  and  honored  him  in  all  the  walks 
of  peace  and  war. 

“3.  That  copies  of  tliese  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
our  deceased  commander  to  the  Confederate  Veteran  and 
Memphis  Appeal.” 

Tribute  to  Gen.  Gordon  in  Winchester,  Ky. 

While  in  session  to  honor  the  birthday  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee, 
the  Virginia  Hanson  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  of  Clark  County,  Ky., 
one  of  the  most  useful  Chapters  in  the  great  organization, 
there  was  an  interruption  from  the  regular  proceedings  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  comprised  of  B.  F.  Curtis, 
R.  P.  Scobee,  J.  D.  Wills,  Leeland  Hathaway,  and  E.  G.  Bax- 
ter, contained  the  following  expressions : 

“The  death  of  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  removes  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Confederate  Veterans.  It  also  takes,  per- 
haps, the  grandest  and  surely  the  most  superb  and  picturesque 
figure  from  the  ranks  of  men. 

“There  were  greater  soldiers,  there  have  been  statesmen  of 
broader  wisdom  and  finer  acumen,  we  have  had  orators  too 
as  eloquent  and  persuasive,  and  our  country  has  produced 
gentlemen  as  cultured,  as  courteous,  and  as  chivalrous  as  he, 
but  no  man  of  our  age  combined  in  such  fullness  and  beauty 
all  of  these  elements  of  greatness.  As  a soldier  he  will  rank 
with  McDonald,  Bliicher,  and  with  our  Jackson,  Longstreet, 
and  Breckinridge.  As  a statesman.  Governor,  Senator,  and 
elsewhere  he  justified  the  trust  imposed  and  adorned  the  posi- 
tion he  held.  Stepping  from  his  provincial  home  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  he  took  his  place  modestly  yet  con- 
fidently, and  bore  himself  as  if  ‘to  the  manner  born.’ 

“Orators  too  we  have  had  who  swayed  Senates  and  set  the 
hustings  afire.  Here  he  was  the  peer  of  the  best.  In  our 
national  Legislature,  on  the  platform,  on  the  ‘stump,’  he  was  a 
very  wizard  of  speech. 

“But  above  all  and  better  than  all  were  his  talks  to  his 
comrades.  When  the  gray  heads  were  assembled  and  his 
words  swept  like  a flame  across  their  hearts,  his  very  spirit 
seemed  to  possess  them,  and  their  greeting  raised  the  roof. 
At  such  times  he  was  the  very  incarnation,  the  apotheosis,  of 
eloquence.  It  was  designated  as  ‘worth  a day’s  ride  to  hear 
Douglass  say  “My  fellow-citizens.”  ’ To  hear  Gordon,  with 
his  proud  head  erect,  shout  “My  Covarads !”  was  like  a bugle 
call.  It  brought  the  veterans  to  their  feet  with  a yell,  whose 
echoes  reverberate  through  life,  and  which  will  follow  us  to 
our  graves. 

“He  was  in  all  the  relations  of  life  a manly  man.  Kindly, 
courteous,  honest,  brave,  and  chivalric,  he  for  seventy  event- 
ful years  ‘bore  without  reproach  the  grand  old  name  of  gen- 
tleman.’ He  brought  across  the  line  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  virtues  without  the  vices  of  a former  period.  More 
than  any  other  man  known  to  contemporary  history,  he  illus- 
trates the  highest  type  of  the  old  school  gentleman,  the  worth 
and  the  chivalry  of  the  old  South. 

“Soldier,  statesman,  orator,  gentleman,  comrade,  friend,  we 
bid  thee  farewell ! You  fought  a good  fight  and  ‘after  life’s 
fitful  fever  may  you  sleep  well !’  ” 

Expressions  by  the  Chicago  Camp. 

At  a meeting  of  Camp  8,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Chicago,  January  15, 
1904,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Gordon,  resolutions 
were  adopted,  and  the  report  states: 

“Thus  has  passed  away  from  mortal  ken  of  the  South’s 
greatest  captains,  most  illustrious  statesmen,  brilliant  and  pol- 
ished orators,  whose  eloquence  has  swayed  and  electrified 


vast  audiences  of  his  countrymen,  and  commanded  the  ear  of 
listening  Senates. 

“Gen  Gordon  unsheathed  his  sword  in  defense  of  his  be- 
loved .Southland  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  War  between 
the  States,  and  returned  it  to  its  scabbard  only  after  the  noble 
Lee  surrendered  to  Gen.  Grant  at  Appomattox. 

“Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Gen.  Gordon  his  native 
State,  Georgia,  has  lost  her  noblest  son,  whose  place  cannot 
be  easily  filled;  the  South  its  most  illustrious  character,  con- 
spicuous figure,  earnest  advocate,  and  ablest  defender ; and 
the  whole  county — that  he  loved  so  well — one  of  its  foremost 
and  most  patriotic  citizens. 

“Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  grief-stricken  family  our 
deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  sore  distress  and 
sad  bereavement.  “B.  E.  Jenkens,  Commander; 

“J.  T.  White,  Adjutant.” 

Tributes  to  Gen.  Gordon  in  Tennessee. 

Gen.  George  W.  Gordon,  Commanding  the  Tennessee  Divi- 
sion, U.  C.  V.,  issued  a special  order; 

“It  is  with  profound  sadness  and  unspeakable  regret  that  the 
Major  General  commanding  the  Tennessee  Division  of  the 
federation  of  United  Confederate  Veterans  announces  to  the 
command  the  untimely  death  of  our  beloved  and  venerated 
Commander  in  Chief,  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  the  able  captain, 
the  intrepid  soldier,  the  gifted  orator,  the  loyal  patriot,  the 
upright  citizen  and  Christian  gentleman.” 

Camp  Frank  Cheatham,  of  Nashville,  held  a special  meeting 
to  express  its  convictions  and  profound  sorrow  in  the  death  of 
Gen.  Gordon. 

The  following  memorial,  presented  by  S.  A.  Cunningham, 
was  unanimously  adopted  as  an  appendix  to  the  resolutions, 
and  ordered  sent  to  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans : 

“Camp  Frank  Cheatham,  No.  35,  U.  C.  V.,  is  called  in  extra 
session  because  of  the  death  of  our  Commander  in  Chief,  Gen. 
John  B.  Gordon. 

“All  faithful  veterans  of  the  Confederate  army  have  had  ex- 
periences next  to  meeting  the  grim  reaper.  Death,  and  they 
have  become  philosophers  ready  even  for  that  last  summons 
of  earth  just  as  they  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  during  the 
tragic  years  of  the  sixties.  While  we,  a part  of  the  great  or- 
ganization, shared  in  all  these  trials  and  bow  to  the  greatest 
Commander,  “who  doeth  all  things  well,”  we  sorrow  deeply  in 
this  loss  and  express  our  exalted  and  affectionate  regard  for 
the  memory  of  our  magnetic  and  incomparable  leader,  the 
man  who  did  much  more  than  any  of  his  fellows  to  exalt  the 
character  of  the  Confederate  soldier. 

“While  Gen.  Gordon  possessed  frailties,  as  have  all  men,  he 
exalted  to  an  eminent  degree  that  warmth  of  feeling  for  his 
fellows  which  made  friends  of  the  enemy  and  turned  the 
channel  of  thought  throughout  all  the  North,  so  that  millions 
of  people  have  been  softened  in  their  prejudices  and  the  young- 
er generations  will  study  the  history  of  our  sectional  differ- 
ences with  kindlier  concern,  and  for  all  time  the  marvelous 
career  of  John  B.  Gordon  will  exist  a blessing  to  the  govern- 
ment of  our  fathers.” 

By  the  Joseph  H.  Lewis  Camp,  Glasgow,  Ky. 

W.  Wood,  Adjutant  of  the  Joseph  H.  Lewis  Camp,  No.  874. 
U.  C.  V.,  at  Glasgow,  Ky.,  reports  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Gen.  Gordon,  in  which  it  is  said  that  “as  a soldier  he  ranked 
with  the  foremost ; as  a statesman  he  was  true  to  his  con- 
victions and  to  his  people;  as  a citizen  he  was  honored  of  all 
men ; as  a Christian  he  walked  with  the  God  that  he  faithfully 
served.” 

[More  extended  tribute  on  page  83.] 
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sons who  approve  its  principles  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for  Asso- 
ciations throughout  the  South  are  requested  to  commend  its  patronage  and  to 
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GEN.  LONGSTREET  PAID  UNCLE  SAM  IN  1862. 

It  is  fitting  in  this  issue  of  the  Veteran  to  note  the  action 
of  Gen.  James  Longstreet  in  settlement  of  his  obligations  to 
the  United  States  in  December,  1862.  He  was  Paymaster  in 
the  United  States  Army  in  1861,  and  the  Veteran,  having  in- 
formation that  he  paid  into  the  United  States  treasury  a bal- 
ance that  he  owed  during  the  war,  sought  information  through 
Maj.  M.  J.  O'Shaughnessy,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Loans  at  Washington  during  the  greatest  crisis 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Government.  That  gentleman,  a 
resident  of  Nashville,  wrote  to  a friend  in  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States  January  20,  1904,  for  particulars,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Treasurer,  wrote  in  reply  on  January  28: 

“ ...  It  appears,  however,  that  in  December,  1862,  a 

repay  warrant  was  issued  which  shows  a deposit  of  $828.22  to 
the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  by  James 
Longstreet,  I’.  M.  This  deposit  was  made  by  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States^  New  York,  December  6,  1862, 
for  credit  of  James  Longstreet,  Paymaster,  under  instructions 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  December  3,  1862.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  balance  standing  to  his  credit  as  Pay- 
master with  that  officer,  and  was  covered  into  the  treasury  as 
a repayment  of  moneys  previously  advanced  to  him  for  dis- 
bursement to  the  army.” 


WILL  THE  SOUTH  HONOR  ‘‘BILL  ARP?” 

A most  worthy  movement  has  been  inaugurated  for  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Jno.  B.  Gordon,  and  a large  sum 
will  be  speedily  raised. 

While  that  movement  is  in  progress  the  Veteran  calls  at- 
tention to  another  that  has  been  permitted  to  lag  and  the  status 
of  which  wounds  the  pride  of  the  inaugurator. 

Maj.  Smith’s  family  appreciate  deeply  the  esteem  manifest- 
ed by  those  who  have  contributed,  and  will  give  public  expres- 
sion ere  long ; but  surely,  surely  the  Southern  people  will  not 
be  content  with  this  very  small  sum.  The  list  is  given  which 
shows  how  slow  people  wfio  knew  and  honored  “Bill  Arp”  for 
forty  years  are  to  provide  a fund  to  honor  his  memory.  Will 
these  who  have  responded  not  raise  clubs  among  their  friends? 

Single  subscriptions  to  the  Gordon  fund  exceed  all  that  has 
been  donated  for  Maj.  Smith.  It  is  a discredit  to  the  South 
that  this  matter  is  not  being  responded  to,  and  it  humiliates 
the  management  of  the  Veteran  that  such  lethargy  is  shown. 
This  condition  must  not  remain  as  it  is.  If  you  are  a friend 
to  the  Veteran,  won’t  you  please  confer  with  your  family  and 
write  that  you  have  considered  the  subject,  even  if  you  decide 
against  contributing  only  one  dollar  to  place  a memorial  by 
the  grave  of  Maj.  Chas.  H.  Smith?  The  Veteran  will  not 
give  up  this  undertaking  in  this  way.  Only  one  dollar  was 
solicited  from  each.  Let  any  who  can’t  send  one  dollar  for- 
ward a dime.  .Some  evidently  have  not  acted  from  the  im- 
pression that  opportunity  closed  with  1903.  The  Veteran 
arbitrarily  extends  the  time.  A creditable  sum  must  be  raised 
for  this  purpose.  Let  us  raise  it  at  once. 

The  total  amount  so  far  subscribed  is  $87.25.  See  the  list. 


Contributions  for  a Memorial  to  Maj.  Chas.  H.  Smith. 


Cunningham,  S.  A.,  Nashville,  Tenn $i  00 

Brown,  Joseph  M.,  Atlanta,  Ga i 00 

Frazier,  Gov.  J.  B.,  Nashville,  Tenn i 00 

DeWitt,  John  H.,  Nashville,  Tenn i 00 

Gilreath,  Thomas  M.,  Cartersville,  Ga i 00 

Crouch,  R.  C.,  Morristown,  Tenn i 00 

Shirkey,  S.  W.,  Wingard,  Ala i 00 

Confederate  Veteran,  Goldsboro,  N.  C i 00 

Nettles,  T.  A.,  Tunnel  Springs,  Ala i no 

Gilfoil,  J.  H.,  Omega,  La i 00 

Currie,  Miss  H.  A.,  Omega,  La i 00 

Currie,  Miss  A.  E.,  Omega,  La i 00 

Capt.  W.  H.  Reid,  Sandy  Springs,  Ark i 00 

Norton,  Col.  George,  Louisville,  Ky 5 00 

VanMeter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky 2 00 

Irvine,  Rev.  William,  Bowling  Green,  Ky i 00 

Patterson,  Mrs.  T.  L.,  Cumberland,  Md i 00 

Spurlin,  W.  .F.,  Camden,  Ala i 00 

Dozier,  Mrs.  N.  B.,  Franklin,  Tenn i 00 

Campbell,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Cassinade,  La i 00 

Jones,  T.  S.,  Macon,  Ga i 00 

Young,  Ccl.  B.  H.,  Louisville,  Ky 2 00 

Meriwether,  M.,  St.  Louis,  Mo i 00 

Fletcher,  D.  U.,  Jacksonville,  Fla i 00 

Croom,  J.  D.,  Maxton,  N.  C i CO 

Cook,  Col.  and  Mrs.  V.  Y.,  Newport,  Ark 2 00 

Cook,  Misses  May,  Jennie,  and  Varina,  Newport,  Ark. ...  3 00 

Southern  Star  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Lincolnton,  N.  C i 00 

Beale,  A.  J.,  Cynthiana,  Ky i 00 

Dawson,  G.  W.,  Plattsburg,  Mo i 00 

Winston,  W.  E.,  Waskoni,  Tex i 00 

Parsons,  S.  R.,  Hartley,  Ark i 00 

Rierson,  J.  H.,  Kaufman,  Tex i 00 

Briggs,  Miss  L.  P.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 3 00 

Jeff  Davis  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Guthrie,  Ky i co 

Rogers,  B.  PL,  Plantersville,  Miss i 00 

Balch,  L.  C.,  Little  Rock,  Ark i 00 

Turner,  John  A.,  ct  al.,  Athens,  Ala 8 75 

Sprinkel,  C.  A.,  Harrisonburg,  Va i 00 

Hinson,  W.  G.,  Charleston,  S.  C i 00 

Campbell,  John  E.,  Austin,  Tex i 00 

Carter,  P.  G.,  Celeste,  Tex i 00 

Thompson,  W.  A.,  Gurley,  Ala i 00 

Anderson,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Pickens,  Miss i 00 

Snyder,  J.  W.,  Jacksonville,  Fla i 00 

Snyder,  C.  S.,  Jacksonville,  Fla i 00 

Jett,  W.  A.  L.,  Murray  Hill,  N.  J i 00 

Lester,  Capt.  John  PL,  Deming,  N.  Mex i 00 

Dick  Taylor  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Grand  Cane,  La 4 00 

McMullen,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Largo,  Fla i 00 

McMullen,  D.  M.,  Sr.,  Largo,  Fla i 00 

McMullen,  W.  A.,  Largo,  P'la i 00 

Simpson,  W.  B.,  Plackberry,  Tex i 00 

Hale,  N.  M.,  Dyer,  Tenn i 00 

Lauck,  T.  H.,  Leander,  Tex i 00 

Brumback,  Mrs.  L.  G.,  Ida,  Va ; i 00 

Alexander,  S.  J,  Macon,  Tenn i 00 

Pickett,  A.  J.,  Hector,  Ala i 00 

“A  Friend,”  Nashville,  I'enn 2 50 

Withers,  E.  A.,  Lamar,  Mo 2 00 

Neilson,  T.  H.,  New  York  City i 00 

Lehman,  C.  -A..,  Oldenburg,  Miss i 00 

.Spradling,  Robert,  Decatur,  Tenn i 00 

Sills,  J.  F.,  Camden,  Ala i 00 
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UNITED  DAUGHTERS  AT  CHARLESTON. 

Extracts  from  the  President's  Address. 

Airs.  James  A.  Rounsaville,  of  Rome,  Ga.,  prefaced  her  an- 
nual address  by  saying  that  she  had  recently  attended  several 
other  conventions  of  organizations  of  women  “for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  personnel  and  work  of  these  with  our  own. 
Like  other  partial  parents,  I came  away  from  all  happy  in  the 
conviction  that  my  own  dear  Daughters  were  more  charming, 
brilliant,  and  beautiful  than  any  others.  Reviewing  the  work 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  since  organization,  we 
are  impressed  with  the  truth  spoken  by  the  philosopher  of  old, 
‘He  who  wishes  to  secure  the  good  of  others  has  already 
secured  his  own  good,'  for  though  no  selfish  motive  has  actu- 
ated these  Daughters  of  the  South  in  their  earnest  efforts,  it 
is  true  that  as  they  have  labored  in  their  own  special  field  of 
endeavor,  they  have  themselves  been  touched  into  a new  life 
and  lifted  up  even  in  proportion  to  the  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity of  their  efforts  for  others.  How  earnest,  how  sincere 
those  efforts  have  been  is  evidenced  by  the  success  attending 
upon  them,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  territory  covered  by  the 
organization,  for  not  in  the  South  alone  do  our  women  cherish 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  but  wherever  they  have  gone  they 
carry  the  memories  of  home  and  its  history,  so  that  to-day 
the  organized  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  from  the  great 
Babylon  of  New  York,  reach  out  their  hands  in  greeting  to  a 
sister  Chapter  located  where  the  sun-kissed  waters  of  the 
Pacific  sweep  through  the  portals  of  the  Golden  Gate.’’ 

The  address  was  condensed  on  account  of  the  great  press 
for  time.  In  alluding  to  the  work  for  the  Jefferson  Davis  mon- 
ument, Airs.  Rounsaville  said:  “It  is  to  be  a monument  to 
our  great  civil  chieftain,  which,  by  its  mere  being,  will  illus- 
trate the  love  of  this  Southern  people  for  their  President;  a 
love  crystallized  into  action  by  the  efforts  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  who  have,  by  work  and  words,  touched  a re- 
sponsive chord  in  Southern  hearts  and  brought  from  all  sec- 
tions willing  contributions  to  a fund  destined  to  erect  a monu- 
ment which  would  typify  a people’s  love  and  represent  a peo- 
ple’s loyalty ; a sacred  fund,  made  up  of  contributions  from 
young  and  old,  men,  women,  children,  rich,  poor,  high,  and 
low;  a monument  which  shall  be  the  testimony  of  the  present 
to  the  future,  to  warn  those  who  keep  this  land  that,  though 
their  sires  be  dead,  the  principles  for  which  they  fought  can 
never  die.” 

Brief  allusion  was  then  made  to  the  work  being  done  in  Di- 
visions and  Chapters  as  follows  : 

Alabama,  whose  noble  Daughters,  true  to  the  cause,  despite 
the  meaning  of  the  sweet-syllabled  name  of  their  grand  old 
State,  seem  never  in  word  or  act  to  say : “Here  we  rest.” 

Arkansas  keeps  up  the  fine  record  so  early  made  by  it  as 
one  of  the  first  Divisions  formed  west  of  the  great  “Father  of 
Waters.” 

California,  home  of  the  Honorary  President,  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
though  a younger  Daughter  of  our  organization,  already  de- 
serves laurels  for  magnificent  work  accomplished.  Interest  in 
that  State  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she  sends  across  this 
great  continent  so  many  loyal  Daughters  to  greet  us  here, 
where  you  are  called  to  order  by  the  sound  of  the  beautiful 
gavel  presented  last  year  by  California. 

District  of  Columbia,  enthusiastic,  energetic,  and  ambitious 
to  accomplish  grand  results,  despite  the  uncongenial  atmos- 
phere surrounding  it.  I had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
greeting  many  of  these  Daughters  last  February  in  the  home 
of  the  President  of  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,  the  first  formed 
in  the  District. 

Florida,  the  Land  of  Flowers,  is  keeping  up  her  record  of 


fine  work  well  done.  Despite  a large  Northern  element  antag- 
onistic to  Confederate  ideals  and  efforts,  it  stands  among  the 
leading  Divisions  of  our  organization. 

Indian  Territory,  a baby  Division,  comes  with  a fine  record 
of  work  accomplished.  This  Division  is  remarkable,  including, 
as  it  does,  wives  and  daughters  of  the  original  Americans,  the 
noble  red  men  themselves,  the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees,  who 
fought  in  the  Confederate  amiy. 

Kentucky,  land  not  only  of  beautiful  women  and  brave  men, 
but  of  brave  women  also,  as  evidenced  both  in  the  noble 
mothers  of  the  Confederacy  and  their  Confederate  Daughters 
of  to-day,  who  have  illustrated  their  love  and  loyalty  in  mon- 
uments, in  a Soldiers’  Home,  and  in  the  suppression  of  that 
obnoxious  play,  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  Also  in  the  lessons 
a true  Southern  woman  instilled  in  her  grandchild,  Laura 
Galt,  who,  despite  her  teachers,  refused  to  sing  that  song 
of  cruel  memories,  “Alarching  through  Georgia,”  and  by  her 
action  and  suffering  therefor  secured  a rule  excluding  it  and 
similar  productions  from  Kentucky  schools.  Not  only  Ken- 
tucky, but  all  the  South,  will  love  to  honor  the  little  maid. 

Then  Louisiana  comes — our  gracious  hostess  of  a year 
agone — comes  with  new  laurels  on  her  brow,  already  so 
bedecked;  State  of  generous  hospitality,  loving  words  and 
deeds,  whose  sweet  flowers  are  rivaled  by  sweeter  woman- 
hood, and  whose  eloquent  sons  are  rivaled  by  her  eloquent 
daughters — Louisiana,  where  both  Sons  and  Daughters  have 
illustrated  all  that  is  best  in  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the 
South.  We  welcome  you,  and  would  again  give  voice  to  our 
appreciation  of  all  your  loving  thought  for,  and  courtesy  to, 
us  but  one  short  twelvemonth  past. 

And  Maryland,  our  Maryland,  which  has  written  “Finis”  on 
so  noble  an  achievement  this  past  year  in  the  completion  of 
that  exquisite  monument,  which  bodies  forth  in  marble  and 
in  bronze  the  very  heart  of  the  South — its  love,  its  grief,  and 
yet  withal  its  pride  and  everlasting  faith. 

Alississippi  comes,  the  State  which  has  shared  with  Virginia 
the  greatest  honors  the  South  could  bestow,  since  from  one 
was  chosen  our  civil  chieftain,  Mississippi’s  adopted  son,  the 
South’s  beloved  and  ever-honored  President,  Jefferson  Davis; 
while  from  the  other  came  that  other  chieftain  of  unequaled 
worth,  the  peerless  Lee.  Worthy  of  her  honors  Mississippi 
proves  herself  this  year  by  her  record,  writ  on  monuments,  in 
Soldiers’  Home,  and  in  new  Chapters.  Mississippi  has  never 
lacked  in  quality;  in  numbers  she  now  promises  to  rival  other 
States. 

And  here  is  Missouri,  the  State  of  gallant  Sterling  Price  and 
other  heroes,  equaled  only  by  her  heroines.  Gladly  you  will 
hear  of  the  great  work  accomplished  by  the  Daughters,  now  in 
name  as  well  as  deed  united.  A border  State,  she  yet  may  well 
give  inspiration  by  her  work  to  other  States  more  fortunately 
circumstanced. 

New  York  Chapter  we  greet  as  a State  within  herself, 
Southern  daughters  illustrating  in  a Northern  clime  the  vir- 
tues of  a Southern  mother — even  as  the  bravery  of  Southern 
fathers  is  illustrated  in  the  work  they  do. 

Ohio,  dear  Ohio,  the  lusty  little  infant,  exhibiting  such  re- 
markable traits  a year  ago.  She  hasn’t  grown  much  yet,  but  she 
has  on  short  skirts,  and  is  not  only  walking  but  running  to 
keep  up  with  the  older  sisters. 

Brave  North  Carolina,  the  Old  North  State,  which  ha? 
been  credited  with  sending  more  soldiers  into  the  Confederate 
army  than  any  other  Southern  State,  and  had,  when  the  last 
yearly  report  was  issued,  sent  more  dollars  to  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Memorial  Association  Fund  than  other  State.  Yes, 
North  Carolina  Daughters  are,  indeed,  proving  themselves 
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worthy  of  the  brave  men  who  have  since  Natlianiel  Bacon's 
initiative  stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  supporters  of  God-given 
liberty. 

Georgia’s  chief  work  has  been  the  Winnie  Davis  Memorial. 
This  beautiful  tribute  to  a beautiful  life  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  a cost  of  $25,000,  and  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
State  for  the  use  of  Georgia  girls.  The  Empire  State  is  also 
happy  to  have  contributed  more  to  the  Jefferson  Davis  Mon- 
ument this  year  than  any  other  State  of  the  South. 

But  Georgia  and  Tennessee  should  be  honored  together,  as 
the  two  States  which,  by  united  effort,  formed  the  organization 
of  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  have  hand  in 
hand  worked  together  for  the  advancement  of  its  interests  and 
principles.  Especial  honor,  however,  I would  give  to  Tennes- 
see as  having  th?  first  Chapter  of  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  would  remind  you  that  it  was  in  Tennessee’s  capital  city 
that  the  representatives  from  Georgia’s  first  Chapter  met  the 
representatives  from  Tennessee’s  first  Chapter  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  this  great  organization  of  United  Daughters. 
As  a representative  of  Georgia,  I clasp  hands  with  Tennessee, 
to  bid  this  great  organization  of  to-day  Godspeed  in  the  many 
grand  enterprises,  historical,  educational,  benevolent,  in  which 
it  is  engaged. 

And  here’s  to  South  Carolina,  the  State  which  has  with  lov- 
ing heart  and  open  hand  welcomed  us  within  its  charmed  por- 
tals, the  State  of  beautiful  memories,  of  brave  sons  and  true 
daughters,  of  eloquence  and  song  and  poetry ; third  State  to 
form  a division  of  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
possessing  in  the  noble  women  who  comprise  that  Division  and 
in  the  magnificent  work  they  have  accomplished  yet  another 
cause  for  pride. 

And  we  all  are  proud  of  South  Carolina,  personally  and 
lovingly  proud,  since  there  is  not  a Southern  State  but  claims 
among  her  daughters  many  who  trace  in  their  veins  the  blood 
of  a Carolina  sire,  either  among  the  followers  of  Marion  or 
Morgan  or  Sumter,  or  among  their  worthy  sons,  who,  in  de- 
fense of  the  same  principles,  followed  Hampton,  Jackson,  or 
Lee. 

And  proud  are  we  all,  with  a personal  pride,  of  the  Lone 
Star  State,  the  great  ISJate  of  Te.xas,  in  which  we  point  not  to 
our  fathers  but  to  our  sons  and  our  daughters,  for  each  State 
here  represented  has  contributed  in  priceless  citizenship  to  the 
great  commonwealth  of  the  West.  Each  State  watches  with 
fond  interest  its  development  and  glories  in  its  achievements 
even  as  each  Daughter  here  glories  in  the  achievements  of 
those  women  who  comprise  the  great  Texas  Division,  which 
goes  forward,  under  its  present  brilliant  leader  and  the  other 
notably  able  women  who  guide  its  destinies,  to  heights  ol 
which  we  can  yet  but  dream. 

Last,  but  not  least  dear,  welcome  to  our  Virginians — to  the 
Virginia  Division,  which  in  its  union  makes  us  at  last  truly 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  with  no  State  claiming 
two  Divisions,  no  State  claiming  a Division  with  Chapters  out- 
side its  pale.  Truly  Virginia’s  Daughters,  in  overcoming  per- 
sonal feeling,  sacrificing  personal  pride  and  desire  for  the 
good  of  the  cause,  have  set  a worthy  example  for  us  to  follow. 
Though  there  is  no  longer  a Virginia  Division,  “Grand”  in 
name,  all  Virginia  Daughters  have  proven  themselves  to  be 
better  still,  grand  in  deed.  With  love  and  reverence  we  bid 
Godspeed  to  the  Daughters  of  our  great  Mother  State. 

Then  with  love  we  turn  to  the  record  of  Virginia’s  daughter, 
We.st  Virginia,  which  five  years  since  took  the  initiative  in 
Division  union,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  her  who  to-day, 
as  our  Corresponding  Secretary,  is  West  Virginia’s  most 
gracious  gift  to  us. 


Uetera!). 


THIS  GROUT  OF  U.  D.  C,  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  THE  MAYOR  OF  CHARLESTON,  VALENTINE  THE  SCULPTOR,  ETC.,  APPEARED  IN  DIVIDED  FORM  IN  DECEMBER  VERERAN. 
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To-day  to  the  rosters  of  Divisions  we  may  add  the  name  of 
far-away  Montana,  where  three  Chapters  have  just  united.  AH 
hail  to  the  loyal  daughters  of  the  South,  who  keep  alive  the 
fires  of  patriotism  in  that  distant  Northern  clime. 

Mrs.  Rounsaville  then  briefly  alluded  to  the  Fitzhugh  Lee 
Chapter,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  the  Salt  Lake  City,  and  other 
detached  Chapters  deserving  especial  honor  for  their  enter- 
prise and  loyalty  to  the  South  in  the  midst  of  strangers  and 
unsympathetic  surroundings. 

Mrs.  Rounsaville  here  announced  that,  with  full  appreciation 
of  the  many  requests  made  that  she  allow  her  name  to  be  con- 
sidered again  for  the  presidency,  she  had  long  ago  decided  for 
personal  reasons  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so,  and,  had 
no  personal  reasons  existed,  her  belief  in  rotation  in  office  and 
desire  to  see  other  Daughters  occupy  these  positions  of  honor 
in  turn  would  have  caused  her  to  reach  the  same  conclusion. 
She  then  stated  that,  in  closing,  she  would  quote  from  the  fare- 
well address  of  Gen.  Lee  to  his  soldiers,  words  which  seemed 
so  well  suited  to  this  body  of  faithful  women  : “You  will  take 
with  you  the  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  the  consciousness 
of  duty  faithfully  performed,  and  I earnestly  pray  that  a mer- 
ciful God  will  extend  to  you  his  blessing  and  protection.  With 
an  increasing  admiration  of  your  constancy  and  devotion,  and 
a grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind  and  generous  considera- 
tion of  myself,  I will,  as  your  presiding  officer,  bid  you  an 
affectionate  farewell  at  the  close  of  this  convention  and  take 
my  place  as  a worker  in  the  line  of  privates.” 

REPORT  OF  HISTORICAL  COMMITTEES,  U.  D.  C. 

BY  MRS.  W.  C.  H.  MERCHANT,  CHAIRMAN,  CHATHAM,  VA. 

Madam  Presidevt,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  Father 
Ryan  says : “A  land  without  ruins  is  a land  without  merriories  ; 
a land  without  memories  is  a land  without  history.  A land 
that  wears  a laurel  crown  may  be  fair  to  see,  but  twine  a few 
cypress  leaves  around  the  brow  of  any  land,  and  be  that  land 
barren,  beautiless,  and  bleak,  it  becomes  lovely  in  its  conse- 
crated coronet  of  sorrow  and  wins  the  sympathy  of  the  heart 
and  of  history.”  At  Manassas,  in  i86i,  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy sprang,  full-grown,  into  the  center  of  the  arena  of 
the  world’s  history,  crowned  with  the  victor’s  wreath  of 
laurel. 

“Onward  o’er  gallant  Ashby’s  grave  swept  war’s  successful 

tide. 

And  Southern  hopes  were  living  yet  when  Polk  and  Morgan 

died.” 

But  gradually,  leaf  by  leaf,  the  laurel  is  exchanged  for  the 
cypress,  and  at  Appomattox  we  stoop  to  place  this  wreath  upon 
the  grave  of  our  fondest  hopes  and  most  cherished  ambitions. 
“It  is  a Nation’s  death  cry — yes,  the  agony  is  past ; 

The  stoutest  race  that  ever  fought,  to-day  has  fought  its  last.” 
Overwhelmed,  but  unconquered ; broken-hearted,  yet  trium  - 
phant in  the  knowledge  that  Southern  honor  and  integrity  are 
inviolate. 

“No  nation  rose  so  pure  and  fair, 

None  sank  so  free  from  crime.” 

As  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Historical  Committee,  U.  D. 
C.,  has  well  said  that  sufficient  circulars,  recommendations, 
etc.,  have  been  distributed  among  the  State  Divisions  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  several  years,  hence  it  appeared  to  us  de- 
sirable to  ascertain  the  result  of  previous  earnest  labors  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  add  aught  to  what  had  been  so  well  done. 
Therefore  each  State  Historian  has  been  communicated  with, 
or  in  the  few  Divisions  where  that  office  did  not  exist  the  State 
President  has  been  requested,  in  accordance  with  Article  HI., 


Section  L,  of  the  by-laws  of  this  organization,  to  furnish  the 
Chairman  of  your  committee  a report  of  their  historical  work. 
All  have  responded  save  Oklahoma,  which  we  were  unable  to 
reach.  Our  request  has  been  returned  undelivered.  We  were 
not  cognizant  of  the  organization  of  a Chapter  in  Utah  until 
after  our  arrival  at  this  convention.  We  invite  your  attention 
to  a summary  of  the  gratifying  records  received.  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  Texas,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Florida  report  unprejudiced  text-books  used  in  their  schools, 
which  is  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  and  influence  of  the  Unit- 
ed Daughters,  who  have  likewise  secured  the  use  of  impartial 
histories  in  portions  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas.  The  Ohio  Division  has  been  successful  in  intro- 
ducing Southern  histories  in  the  schools  of  Ohio  as  books  for 
reference.  Historical  committees  are  active  in  Texas,  West 
Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  while  almost  all  States  report 
Chapters  having  such  committees.  Texas  and  Virginia  have 
introduced  historical  sessions  at  their  annual  conventions, 
’and  many  States  report  preparations  for  such  exercises  in  the 
future.  In  all  Divisions  the  Historian’s  report  and  other  his- 
torical papers  are  read.  Our  hearts  thrill  with  pride  as  v«£  read 
of  the  paper  read  at  the  recent  organization  of  the  Montana 
Division,  of  the  “Reminiscences”  presented  at  sessions  of  the 
U.  D.  C.  in  California  and  District  of  Columbia.  Chapters  in 
all  Divisions  have  historical  features  upon  their  programmes. 
In  Indiana  and  Indian  Territory  they  consist  of  responses  at 
roll  call.  Many  Divisions  report  great  interest  and  much  suc- 
cess in  forming  “Rolls  of  Honor” — notably,  Louisiana,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
and  Texas.  The  children  of  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  New 
York,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
Mississippi  are  reported  organized  in  Confederate  work,  some 
are  auxiliary  to  a Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  others  are  members  of  a 
distinct  organization.  Children  of  the  Confederacy — all  will, 
doubtless,  some  day  become  members  of  the  women's  society. 
The  circulars  furnished  State  Historians  by  the  Historical 
Committee  have  been  freely  circulated  throughout  each  Divi- 
sion. To  these  the  Historians  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Arkansas  added  special  and  most  urgent  appeals. 
Georgia  and  Florida  Divisions  offer  a gold  medal  to  the 
student  in  the  State  schools  who  shall  write  the  best  essay 
upon  some  Confederate  topic.  Chapters  in  other  Divisions  pre- 
sent similar  incentives  for  historical  research.  The  Georgia 
and  Virginia  Divisions  have  completed  a history  of  their  mon- 
uments and  cemeteries  in  Georgia.  This  volume  also  con- 
tains photographs  of  each  monument,  the  whole  being  most 
interesting  and  instructive.  State  Historians  appear  thor- 
oughly alive  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  We  partic- 
ularly mention  those  stationed  on  our  “picket  line” — Missouri 
and  West  Virginia.  Confederate  zeal  must  thrive  indeed  in 
a hostile  atmosphere,  for  witness  the  enthusiasm  in  Montana, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  in  Ohio,  Indian  Territory,  and 
Indiana;  while  from  California  comes  the  message  that,  so 
strong  a hold  have  the  Daughters  in  San  Francisco, 
women  of  Northern  birth  have  set  themselves  energetically  to 
work  to  find  some  relative  whose  services  to  the  Confederate 
cause  might  render  them  eligible.  The  women  of  these  Divi- 
sions, the  majority  of  whom  have  been  transplanted  to  their 
distant  Northern  and  Western  homes,  with  a faith  superior 
to  environment,  a steadfastness  of  purpose  which  knows  no 
severing,  and  a courage  indomitable,  cherish  the  “furled  ban- 
ner,” furled  but  “wreathed  around  with  glory.” 

“And  though  conquered  we  adore  it. 

Weep  for  those  who  fell  before  it. 

Pardon  those  who  trailed  and  tore  it.” 
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Scorning  all  malice,  too  noble  not  to  forgive,  thinking  often 
of  their  friends,  seldom  of  their  enemies,  women  of  Southern 
parentage  are  faithfully  training  their  children  in  the  “prin- 
ciples which  shall  eventually  light  the  world  to  freedom  and 
to  peace” — principles  which,  while  the  foundations  of  the 
lost  Confederacy,  are  yet  the  corner  stone  of  all  patriotism, 
whether  it  be  found  with  Stonewall  Jackson  under  the  stars 
and  bars  on  the  Henry  House  Hill,  or  with  Gen.  Wheeler  at 
San  Juan. 

Never  in  any  country  have  the  women  passed  through  as 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  the  same  period  of  time  as 
those  of  the  South.  Delicate,  refined,  cultivated,  shielded  from 
every  care,  women  of  the  old  regime  knew  little  and  cared 
less  for  politics.  Life  to  them  was  all  sunshine  and  brightness. 
A casual  observer  would  have  thought  them  as  easily  crushed 
as  one  of  their  own  rose  leaves.  Yet  after  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, when  those  who  had  hoped  for  a peaceful  adjustment 
were  convinced  that  war  was  inevitable;  finally,  when  Lin- 
coln’s call  for  men  to  “put  down  the  rebellion”  set  the  match 
to  the  already  smoldering  tinder,-  the  women,  through  their 
love  for  husbands,  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  sweethearts,  and 
country,  roused  to  a full  comprehension  of  the  conditions.  Self 
was  forgotten,  patriotism  was  supreme. 

“The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 

Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill, 

A perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command. 

And  yet  a spirit  still  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel’s  light.” 

Loved  ones  were  sent  to  the  front  with  counsel  well-nigh 
divine;  “Be  just,  and  fear  not.  Let  all  the  ends  thou  aimest  at 
be  thy  country’s,  thy  God’s,  and  truth’s.”  Soft  hands  grew 
rough  as  bandages  were  torn,  linen  scraped,  cartridges  made, 
and  comforts  and  conveniences  prepared  for  the  soldiers.  The 
tender  skin  was  sore  pricked  as  seam  after  seam  was  sewed 
while  the  tallow  dip  grew  low  in  the  socket,  but  the  letters 
sent  to  the  front  were  always  brave  and  hopeful.  No  matter 
if  the  shirts  were  contrived  of  shawls  and  dresses,  carpets 
converted  into  blankets,  boxes  for  the  hospital  filled  with  deli- 
cacies which  could  ill  be  spared;  for  the  Southern  woman’s 
heart  and  soul  were  her  country’s,  and  no  sacrifice  was  too 
great,  no  effort  too  gigantic  for  her  to  undertake.  Extensive 
plantations  were  cared  for,  dependents  directed  in  their  labors, 
the  sick  nursed,  the  children  taught  spinning,  weaving,  knitting 
— all  accomplished.  The  God  who  gave  the  strength  alone 
knows  how.  When  the  four  long,  weary  years  of  war  were 
over,  and  the  veterans  in  torn  and  tattered  fragments  of  once 
gray  uniforms  began  to  straggle  home,  “their  wars  behind 
them,  God’s  great  peace  before,”  the  women  met  them,  bade 
them  welcome.  Home — even  if  the  plantation  be  a wreck, 
the  mansion  a ruin,  and  the  future  a blank.  Glorified  in 
heroism,  immortalized  through  nobility  of  character,  standing 
with  the  smoking  fires  of  ruined  homes  around  them.  Southern 
womanhood  yet  possessed  the  courage  to  think,  love,  pray, 
dare,  live. 

“While  hope  lives,  let  not  the  generous  die, 

’Tis  late  before  the  brave  despair.” 

Somehow  the  children  were  fed,  not  always  bountifully; 
somehow  they  were  clothed,  perhaps  insufficiently;  somehow 
they  were  taught,  not  much  from  books  possibly ; but  lessons 
of  endurance  and  self-denial,  of  patience  and  industry,  which 
have  made  this  generation  a people  unrivaled  in  strength  and 
power.  And  above  all,  the  women  of  the  South  have  taught 
their  children  lessons  of  love  for  their  native  land,  of  pride 


in  her  history,  and  devotion  to  her  welfare.  As  early  as  1862 
women  in  several  States,  the  memory  of  their  loved  ones  em- 
bracing all  who  fell  in  the  same  cause,  by  strewing  the  graves 
of  all  Confederate  soldiers  with  flowers,  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  Memorial  Associations,  and  these  at  the  dose  of  the 
war  growing  out  of  the  Soldiers’  Aid  Societies  “builded  bet- 
ter than  they  knew”  in  preserving  names  and  dates  which  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  lost  to  history.  Through  all  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  the  Memorial  Associations  con- 
tinued their  work  of  collecting  in  consecrated  ground  the 
bodies  of  all  Confederate  soldiers,  inclosing  and  marking  these 
graves ; but  when  this  was  done,  little  seemed  left  for  the 
Associations  save  the  annual  observance  of  Memorial  Day. 
To  the  immature  judgment  of  the  young,  who  ever  anticipate 
the  future,  these  sad  and  painful  memories  obscured  the  glo- 
rious record  of  the  past,  and  with  the  natural  turning  of 
youth  from  death  and  its  associations  they  lost  interest. 
Mothers  in  the  South  felt  that  some  effort  must  be  made  to 
give  their  daughters  a living  work,  a work  which,  reaching 
back  forty  years,  should  unravel  the  tangled  threads  of  history, 
twine  them  with  the  living  issues  of  the  day,  and  transmit 
this  priceless  heritage  to  a generation  trained  to  appre- 
ciate the  honor.  Hence  the  organization  of  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  formed  in  1894  by  representatives  from  two 
States,  to-day  with  a membership  approaching  forty  thousand 
and  local  organizations  in  twenty-four  States  and  Territories. 
Proud?  Certainly,  ours  is  the  right.  Satisfied?  Not  until  all 
the  world  admits  that  the  Confederate  soldiers  were  loyal, 
brave,  patriotic,  gallant  men,  justified  in  their  construction  of 
constitutional  right;  not  until  every  text-book  so  teaches  our 
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children;  not  until  all  living  veterans  are  cared  for  and  the 
dead  honored,  all  eligible  women  enrolled  in  our  organization, 
and  the  heroism  of  every  Southern  man  and  woman  recorded. 
In  the  latter  duty  only  are  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  lag- 
gard, for  with  the  modesty  which  is  one  of  the  charming  at- 
tributes of  Southern  womanhood  that  clause  of  our  Consti- 
tution requiring  that  we  “record  the  part  taken  by  Southern 
women  after  the  war  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  South  as 
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well  as  in  patient  endurance  of  hardship  and  patriotic  devotion 
during  the  struggle,”  has  hitherto  been  greatly  overlooked  or 
neglected. 

Daughters — and  we  speak  to  those  who  were  the  children 
of  the  Confederacy,  who  have  been  reared  since  white-winged 
Peace  hovered  over  fair  Dixie,  those  who  have  reaped  the 
benefits  of  the  days  of  unremitting  toil  and  nights  of  anxious 
watchfulness,  endured  cheerfully,  without  murmur,  by  the 
war  women  of  the  South — it  is  not  your  heroism  you  are  to 
chronicle  and  pVeserve,  nor  the  devotion  of  your  generation 
that  you  are  to  record,  for  the  maiden  of  i86i  is  the  white- 
haired  mother  of  1903 ; what  duty  paramount  to  the  loving 
task  of  preserving  her  patriotism  ! In  all  our  sunny  Southern 
country  no  monument  tells  the  story  of  woman’s  loving  self- 
sacrifice,  by  counsel  of  now  silent  lips  we  may  say  we  trust 
there  never  will  be ; but  here,  under  the  shadow  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, where  the  listening  world  was  startled  by  the  first  shot 
fired  for  home,  right,  and  country,  let  us  resolve  to  unite  in 
honoring  the  women  of  the  Confederacy  “in  the  greatest  of  all 
realms,  the  realm  of  history  and  literature  from  whose  sover- 
eign heights  no  shocks  of  war  or  material  upheavals  can  over- 
throw the  glories  of  their  fame.”  South  Carolina,  as  ever 
progressive,  assertive  of  her  “rights”  as  of  old,  has  taken  the 
initiative.  “South  Carolina  Women  in  the  Confederacy”  is  now 
on  sale  and  meeting  with  success  well  merited.  Alabama  con- 
templates a like  publication.  This  committee  earnestly  recom- 
mends the  compiling  of  a similar  work  in  each  State,  and  sug- 
gests that  State  Presidents  urge  the  Chapters  of  their  divi- 
sions to  increased  activity  in  filling  “Rolls  of  Honor”  and 
the  collecting  and  preserving  of  manuscripts  and  records. 

In  this  connection  we  would  note  and  recommend  the  work 
of  the  Historian  of  Georgia,  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford,  in 
urging  the  comj'iling  by  each  Chapter  of  five  volumes  as  fol- 
lows : “Muster  Roll,”  “Reminiscences,”  “Sketches  of  Women,” 
“Confederate  Relics,”  “Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.”  Thus 
beginning  with  the  date  of  the  soldier’s  enlistment,  following 
through  his  life  and  the  life  of  the  women  of  the  same  period, 
closing  with  the  history  the  Daughters  are  making,  complying 
with  these  details  the  most  complete  and  valuable  history  ex- 
tant would  be  procured. 

We  recommend  lhe  appointment  of  an  Historical  Committee 
in  each  State  and  Territorial  Division,  with  the  State  His- 
torian as  Chairman. 

We  heartily  commend  action  of  the  Historians  of  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  South  Carolina  in  issuing  “Causes  for  Chapter 
Study,”  and  advise  a similar  action  in  alt  Divisions.  We  fur- 
ther suggest  that  these  not  only  include  histories  and  biogra- 
phies, but  also  poems  and  lighter  literature  by  Southern 
writers. 

We  further  recommend  that  this  body  by  special  by-law 
appoint  the  second  Tuesday  in  November  (the  day  prior  to 
the  General  Convention)  as  the  Historical  Day  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

We  heartily  indorse  the  recommendations  of  the  former 
Historical  Committee  as  to  the  organization  of  Children’s 
-Auxiliaries  and  the  introduction  of  historical  sessions  at  all 
State  Conventions,  U.  D.  C. 

In  recommending  books  which  have  been  examined  by  this 
committee,  we  heartily  indorse  the  following,  previously  rec- 
ommended : Alexander  Stephens’s  “War  between  the  States,” 
Jefferson  Davis’s  “Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,’ 
Percy  Gregs’s  “History  of  the  United  States,”  Curry’s  “South- 
ern States  of  the  American  Union.” 

We  further  recommend  Alexander  Stephens’s  “Pictorial 
History  of  the  United  States,”  Jones’s  “History  of  the  United 
2** 


States,”  Louise  Manly’s  “Southern  Literature,”  Holmes.'’s 
“History  of  the  United  States,”  Gen.  Gordon’s  “Reminiscences 
of  the  Civil  War,”  Lee’s  “History  of  the  United  States,”  Black- 
ford’s “Trial  and  Trials  of  Jefferson  Davis.”* 

Other  volumes  of  possible  merit  have  appeared  during  the 
year  which  we.  were  prevented  from  examining  sufficiently  to 
recommend. 

The  papers  of  Miss  Adelia  M.  Dunovant,  of  Texas,  dis- 
playing profound  thought  and  careful  research  into  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  South,  are  mighty  with  truth  and  carry 
with  them  the  logic  that  convinces.  If  it  were  possible  to  in- 
duce Miss  Dunovant  to  publish  these  in  book  form,  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  that  they  be  placed  in  the  schools  of 
the  South.  All  Daughters  are  also  familiar  with  the  “Rem- 
iniscences” collected  by  Mrs.  Josie  Frazer  Cappleman,  of 
Mississippi,  and  the  recent  “Review  of  Slavery  in  the  United 
States”  by  Mrs.  Sophie  Fox,  of  Kentucky. 

Another  name  deserving  record  as  preserving  the  history  of 
the  individual  Confederate  soldier  is  that  of  Mrs.  S.  E.  Gab- 
bett,  whose  devotion  to  the  work  she  has  undertaken  in  mem- 
ory of  the  husband  of  her  youth  merits  more  than  a passing 
thought.  As  Custodian  of  the  Southern  Cross  of  Honor  she 
has  personally  examined  the  records  of  more  than  35,000  Con- 
federate soldiers,  upon  each  of  whom  the  Daughters  have 
proudly  bestowed  this  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

“As  even  a tiny  shell  recalls 
The  presence  of  the  sea, 

So  gazing  on  this  cross  of  bronze, 

The  past  recurs  to  me. 

I see  the  stars  and  bars  unfurled 
And  like  a meteor  rise 

To  flash  across  the  startled  world, 

A wonder  in  the  skies. 

I see  the  stars  and  bars  refurled. 

Unstained  in  Glory’s  hand. 

And  peace  again  her  wings  unfold 
Above  a stricken  land. 

All  this  and  more  this  magic  cross 
Recalls  to  heart  and  brain ; 

Beneath  its  mystic  influence 
The  dead  past  lives  again.” 

A past  for  which  we  offer  no  apology,  make  no  excuse,  claim- 
ing the  vindication  of  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  at  the 
bands  of  our  Maker.  “Deo  vindice.” 


Jefferson  Davis  Chapter,  No,  540,  U.  D.  C. 

Historian  Mrs.  Virginia  B.  Hilliard  reports  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. : 

“It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  record  a year  of  brilliant 
success,  the  reward  of  untiring  devotion  and  diligent  work  of 
the  members.  Meetings  have  been  held  the  second  Wednesday 
of  every  month,  omitting  July  and  August;  but  during  these 
months  the  Membership  and  Charity  Committees  held  four 
meetings.  All  were  presided  over  by  our  worthy  President, 
with  one  exception,  when  she  was  doing  service  as  delegate 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Convention.  Our  Registrar,  Miss  Dain- 
gerfield,  was  chosen  as  delegate  to  the  National  Convention 
held  in  New  Orleans  in  November.  Her  inestimable  services 
were  so  appreciated  there  that  she  was  requested  by  the  ladies 
of  Alexandria,  La.,  to  visit  their  city  and  organize  them  into 
a new  Chapter.  She  consented,  and  formed  what  is  now 


Several  other  books  were  added  to  this  list  by  the  Convention. 
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known  as  the  Gov.  Moore  Chapter,  named  in  honor  of  the 
war  official. 

“At  our  meeting  in  that  month  in  this  city  a valuable  silk 
flag  was  donated.  It  was  made  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  behind 
closed  doors,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  by  two  young 
ladies,  hoping  to  wave  it  on  the  entrance  of  Gen.  Lee  into 
Washington.  A second  flag  was  exhibited  to  the  Chapter  by 
a member  who  made  it  when  she  was  a girl  of  twelve  during 
the  reign  of  Ben  Butler  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  concealed 
under  a rosebush  by  day,  and  at  night,  with  closed  shutters, 
it  was  worked  upon. 

“An  appeal  for  the  Jefferson  Davis  monument  brought  forth 
a pledge  from  the  Chapter  of  all  entrance  fees  of  members 
until  the  monument  is  completed. 

“December  recalls  five  veterans  whom  we  were  to  remember 
at  Christmas.  A box  of  luxuries  was  sent  to  each,  besides 
clothing  and  much  literature.  One  of  these  veterans,  who  was 
a surgeon  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  has  been  as- 
sisted to  his  daughter  in  Butte,  Mont. 

“Mrs.  Goodlett,  founder  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  graciously  accepted 
the  position  of  honorary  member ; Helen  Keller  was  also 
placed  on  that  list. 

Owing  to  the  severe  illness  of  our  loved  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  LaMare,  we  have  been  debarred  throughout  the 
year  from  her  gracious  presence  and  wise  counsel.  Though 
feeling  her  sympathy  and  interest  from  afar,  we  wait  a little 
impatiently  to  see  her  with  us  again. 

“The  reunion  on  January  19  occurred  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Denver,  and  was  largely  attended.  It  was  made  very 
entertaining.  A fine  eulogy  on  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  read  by  the  late 
Rev.  R.  C.  Foute,  was  of  the  programme. 

“To  the  Richmond  Bazaar  two  boxes  were  sent.  The  Chap 
ter  chose  as  its  individual  gift  small  Sequoia  trees.  Miss  Nan- 
nie C.  Van  Wyck  assisted  at  the  Californa  exhibit. 

“The  Chapter  has  been  divided  into  committees,  attending 
to  charitable  work,  such  as  visiting  the  almshouse,  securing 
positions  for  veterans  out  of  employment,  bestowing  personal 
comforts  on  their  families,  and  caring  for  soldiers  who  wish 
to  go  South,  from  the  Veteran  Fund.  No  amount  of  woik 
seems  too  much  for  their  willing  hands,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
time  and  comfort  never  gives  them  a care. 

“The  Chapter  has  contributed  to  the  Bull  Run  inclosure 
fund,  and  also  for  a monument  to  be  placed  over  the  heroic 
dead.  To  the  Custis  Lee  Chapter,  of  Lexington,  Va.,  we  have 
sent  $iii  for  the  purchase  of  the  ‘Stonewall’  Jackson  home. 

“Across  our  bright  horizon  at  intervals  a cloud  has  cast  its 
shadow,  reminding  us  that  ‘in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death.’  The  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  one  of  our  honorary 
members,  Mrs.  Wigfall,  awakened  our  keenest  regrets.  The 
death  of  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Baldwin  also  called  from  us  another 
distinguished  woman  of  high  lineage.  Judge  Baldwin  was 
one  of  the  State  Supreme  Judges  in  the  fifties,  and  a well- 
known  Southern  author.  Most  of  us  have  read  with  delighted 
interest  his  ‘Flush  Times  in  Alabama.’  Mrs.  Spencer,  an- 
other valued  member,  having  for  some  time  borne  heroically 
the  fickle  freaks  of  fortune,  was  called  onward  and  upward, 
and  leaves  us  a cherished  memory.  The  next  to  answer  the 
summons  was  Miss  Louise  Carnahan,  the  authoress.  She 
was  a charter  member ; and  though,  through  her  literary  pur- 
suits, we  were  denied  much  association  with  her,  in  our  hearts 
she  lives  to  memory  dear.  Last,  but  far  from  least,  the  re- 
quiem bells  sadly  recalled  the  loss  of  our  loved  chaplain.  Rev. 
R.  C.  Foute.  To  his  influence  and  unselfish  care  of  our  Chap- 
ter, at  even  personal  inconvenience,  we  owe  much,  and  he  has 
left  a sorrowing  number  of  Daughters  that  bless  his  memory. 


"Cheered  by  past  results,  the  Chapter  begins  a new  year 
with  renewed  vigor  and  a determination  that  the  work  of  the 
order  shall  be  executed  with  unflinching  devotion.  Rev.  Mr. 
Monges,  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  has  been  chosen  our 
chaplain.  He  graciously  accepted,  and  was  with  us  in  Sep- 
tember and  opened  the  first  meeting  after  the  summer.  Bishop 
Moreland  was  elected  to,  and  has  accepted,  the  position  of 
Honorary  Chaplain  of  the  Chapter. 

“As  to-day  we  can  joyfully  state  we  are  the  banner  Chapter 
of  the  State,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our 
work.’’ 


THE  WORDS  OF  “DIXIE." 

BY  MRS.  FLORA  m’dONALD  WILLIAMS. 

I cannot  understand  why,  after  more  than  forty  years  of 
good  service,  there  should  be  this  clamor  to  substitute  other 
words  for  the  old  song  of  “Dixie.”  As  for  Gen.  Pike’s  fine 
poem,  there  are  several  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  sung  to 
the  gay  little  quickstep.  In  the  first  place,  the  words  of  his 
song  require  a martial,  dignified  air  as  a proper  accompani- 
ment, while  “Dixie”  is  more  appealing  than  martial,  more 
pathetic  than  grand,  and  altogether  unsuited  to  the  heroic 
measures  suggested  in  those  stirring  lines. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  it  owes  not  only  its  popularity  but 
its  very  existence  at  the  present  time  to  those  very  “silly”  and 
inoffensive  words  which  are  now  so  much  discussed.  No  one 
who  lived  on  the  border  in  reconstruction  days,  and  possibly 
even  now,  would  be  permitted  to  sing  such  words  as : 

“Swear  upon  your  country’s  altar 
Never  to  submit  or  falter. 

Till  the  spoilers  are  defeated. 

Till  the  Lord’s  work  is  completed. 

Halt  not  till  our  federation 

Secures  among  earth’s  powers  its  station.” 

The  single  allusion  in  the  modest  words  of  “Dixie”  to  any- 
thing even  approaching  the  “sinews  of  war”  being  where  “Ole 
Miss” 

“Smiled  as  fierce  as  a forty-pounder,” 
unless  the  “butcher’s  cleaver”  could  be  regarded  as  also  com- 
ing under  that  head. 

One  of  the  strongest  claims  that  “Dixie”  has  on  our  love 
and  veneration  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  cradle 
song  of  our  infant  republic,  the  one  unimpeachable  legacy 
which  she  has  bequeathed  us;  and,  like  all  cradle  songs,  the 
words  don’t  pretend  to  be  anything  but  a tuneful  jingle,  and 
belong  to  the  time  that  gave  them  birth. 

Who  among  us,  because  we  are  grown  up  and  graduated  be- 
yond the  nonsense  rhymes  of  “Mother  Goose,”  would  be  will- 
ing to  see  them  paraphrased  into  modern  English?  “Dixie” 
does  not  belong  to  this  age.  It  is  a heritage  from  a dead  and 
glorious  past,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  bedeck  a sacred 
heirloom  to  please  our  present  fancy,  but  must  accept  it  as 
it  comes  to  us. 

No  one  was  ever  heard  to  object  to  the  words  of  “Yankee 
Doodle”  because  they  were  inconsequential ; neither  is  the 
music  either  martial  or  grand.  But  what  “loyal”  citizen  ever 
heard  it  far  away  from  home  that  there  was  not  an  instant  re- 
sponse from  the  heart?  After  all,  it  is  the  association,  and 
not  the  words,  which  hallows  the  old  airs. 

“ ‘Give  us  a song,’  the  soldiers  cried,” 
on  the  eve  of  a great  battle,  but 

“They  sang  of  love,  and  not  of  fame; 

Forgot  was  Britain’s  glory.” 
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GEN.  BEN  McCULLOCH. 

BY  B.  M.  HORD. 

Ben  McCulloch  was  born  in  Rutherford  County,  Teim., 
November  ii,  i8ii,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  His  father,  Maj. 
Alexander  McCulloch,  was  a veteran  of  the  wars  of  1812-15, 
participating  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  was  aid-de- 
camp  to  Gen.  Coffee  in  the  campaign  against  the  Creek  In- 
dians. He  moved  to  West  Tennessee  when  that  portion  of  the 
State  was  very  sparsely  settled  and  known  as  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee.  There  were  no  school  facilities,  but  fortu- 
nately Maj.  McCulloch  owned  an  extensive  library  for  that 
day,  of  which  young  Ben  was  a diligent  and  retentive  reader, 
but  the  wild  country,  the  abundance  of  game,  and  a close  and 
intimate  association  with  the  sons  of  Davy  Crockett,  and  with 
the  famous  Tennesseean  himself,  stimulated  a natural  love  in 
young  McCulloch  for  woodcraft,  hunting,  and  shooting,  quali- 
ties in  which  he  excelled  and  that  were  valuable  to  him  in 
after  years  in  his  border  warfare  with  the  Indians  and  Mexi- 
cans on  the  Texas  frontier  and  battlefields  of  Mexico.  When 
Texas  was  making  a fight  for  her  independence  of  Mexico, 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  young  McCulloch,  encouraged  by  his 
older  friend.  Col.  Davy  Crockett,  prompted  him  to  cast  his 
fortunes  with  this  little  band  of  patriots.  A severe  illness 
prevented  his  meeting  with  Crockett  in  Texas,  or  doubtless  he 
would  have  been,  with  his  friend,  a member  of  the  heroic  gar- 
rison massacred  in  the  Alamo.  At  the  battle,  of  San  Jacinto 
Gen.  Houston  gave  him  command  of  a piece  of  artillery.  It 
was  McCulloch’s  first  experience  with  a gun  of  this  kind 
(he  afterwards  became  an  expert  in  the  use  of  all  kinds  of 
firearms,  and  as  such  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  United  States 
to  examine  and  report  upon  all  the  most  improved  weapons 
of  war)  ; but  he  fought  his  little  gun  at  San  Jacinto,  advancing 
“hand  to  front”  after  every  discharge,  until  within  less  than 
a hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  Mexican  lines,  when  Houston, 
at  the  head  of  his  little  army,  rushed  by  him  on  a charge  that 
routed  the  Mexicans.  “For  conspicuous  gallantry,”  Gen. 
Houston  promoted  the  quiet  and  modest  young  Tennesseean 
on  the  field  to  first  lieutenant  of  artillery.  The  battle  of  San 
Jacinto  established  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  McCulloch  was 
elected  a member  of  her  Congress.  After  peace  was  pro- 
claimed, he  settled  at  Gonzales  to  follow  his  profession  of  sur- 
veyor, but  his  time  was  about  evenly  divided  between  sur- 
veying and,  as  captain  of  a company  of  Rangers,  fighting  In- 
dians and  Mexicans,  who  were  constantly  depredating  on  the 
settlers.  When  hostilities  opened  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  he  promptly  joined,  with  his  company  of  Rangers, 
the  forces  under  Gen.  Taylor,  with  whom  he  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  winning  a national  reputation  as  a gallant 
soldier,  and  from  that  sturdy  old  warrior,  Gen.  Taylor,  the 
rank  of  major  with  the  encomium  of  “a  bold,  daring,  successful 
scout  and  desperate  fighter,”  and  in  his  official  report  of  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista  he  says:  “The  success  of  the  day  was 
largely  due  to  the  information  furnished  by  Maj.  McCulloch.” 
He  was  a member  of  the  first  Legislature  that  assembled  in 
the  State  of  Texas ; was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  mar- 
shal of  the  Eastern  District,  a position  he  held  for  nearly  eight 
years : but  when  a bill  passed  Congress  in  1855,  creating  a 
new  cavalry  regiment,  so  brilliant  and  successful  had  been  his 
services  in  the  war  with  Mexico  that,  notwithstanding  he  was 
a civilian,  a strong  pressure  from  all  parts  of  the  country  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  administration  for  his  appointment 
as  colonel  of  the  regiment.  The  friends  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  were  also  pressing  his  claims  for  the  same  position. 
In  the  life  of  this  great  soldier,  written  by  his  son.  Col.  Wil- 
liam Preston  Johnston,  he  says:  “That  gallant  and  popular 


partisan  leader,  Maj.  Ben.  McCulloch,  was  vehemently  pressed 
for  the  same  appointment  (colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry), 
but  it  was  Gen.  Johnston’s  good  fortune  to  have  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  (Jefferson  Davis)  a friend  who  had  known  him 
from  boyhood  and  who  esteemed  him  as  high  as  any  man 
living.  . . . McCulloch,  not  having  received  the  rank  of 
colonel,  refused  the  rank  of  major  tendered  him.  He  had 
been  a gallant  and  enterprising  leader  of  partisan  troops,  and 
deserved  well  of  his  country.  His  nomination  for  major  was 
a high  compliment,  as  he  was  the  only  field  officer  selected 
from  civil  life.” 

It  was  indeed  a high  compliment  to  McCulloch’s  ability  as 
a soldier,  for  this  regiment  was  officered  by  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  as  colonel  and  R.  E.  Lee  as  lieutenant  colonel.  W. 
J.  Hardee  (appointed  to  the  majorship  declined  by  McCulloch) 
and  George  H.  Thomas  were  the  majors,  and  from  its  subor- 
dinate officers  came  more  distinguished  generals  on  both  sides 
in  the  War  between  the  States  than  any  other  regiment  in  the 
United  States  army.  Mr.  Davis,  as  Secretary  of  War,  and 
later  as  President  of  the  Confederacy,  was  averse  to  appoint- 
ing any  one  to  high  military  rank  in  the  field  who  was  not  a 
West  Pointer  or  who  had  not  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
command;  but  he  had,  as  colonel  of  a Mississippi  regiment, 
served  in  the  same  column  with  McCulloch  under  Gen.  Taylor 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  familiar  with  the  services  he  had 
rendered.  On  the  bloody  and  hard-fought  field  of  Buena 
Vista,  after  victory  had  been  won,  he  unwound  his  own  sash 
from  his  person  and  tied  it  on  McCulloch  in  appreciation  of 
the  gallant  services  he  had  rendered  that  day.  And  in  evidence 
of  his  appreciation  of  McCulloch’s  ability,  the  first  commission 
as  brigadier  general  issued  to  a civilian  in  the  Confederate 
States  army,  and  among  the  first  issued  to  any  one,  was  to 
Gen.  Ben  McCulloch,  of  Texas.  In  fact,  at  the  time  this  com- 
mission was  issued  there  were  but  four  officers  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  in  the  field,  who  ranked  him — Gens.  A.  S. 
Johnston,  Joe  Johnston,  Beauregard,  and  Bragg.  The  com- 
missions of  Gens.  R.  E.  Lee  and  Ben  McCulloch  as  brigadiers 
bear  the  same  date.  May  14,  1861. 

Of  these  distinguished  generals,  only  A.  S.  Johnston  and 
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Ben  McCulloch  were  killed  in  battle.  Both  fell  early  in  the 
war^ — McCulloch  at  Elkhorii  or  Pea  Ridge,  March  7,  1862 ; 
Johnston  a month  later  almost  to  a day,  at  Shiloh,  April  6, 
1862,  and  both  under  strikingly  like  circumstances : both  at 
the  flood  tide  of  victory,  and  the  troops  of  both  defeated  after 
they  fell ; but  McCulloch,  before  he  fell,  had  fought  and  won, 
at  Wilson’s  Creek,  the  most  complete  and  decisive  victory  over 
the  Federal  generals  Lyon  and  Siegel  that  up  to  that  time  had 
been  fought  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

.McCulloch  was  as  magnanimous  as  he  was  brave.  After  de- 
clining the  rank  of  major  in  the  Second  Cavalry,  President 
Pierce  appointed  him,  with  Gov.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  Peace 
Commissioner  to  Utah  to  settle  the  troubles  then  existing  be- 
tween the  Mormons  and  the  United  States.  The  Second  Cav- 
alry, under  Col.  A.  S.  Johnston,  was  sent  to  support  the  de- 
mands of  the  Commissioners.  After  returning  from  his  suc- 
cessful mission  a friend  of  Col.  Johnston’s,  writing  him  from 
Washington,  says;  “Ben  McCulloch  told  me  yesterday  that 
he  was  rejoiced  that  you  had  been  appointed,  instead  of  him- 
self, colonel  of  the  regiment,  as,  from  close  observation  in 
Utah,  he  believed  you  were  the  best  man  that  could  have  been 
sent  there.”  (“Life  of  A.  S.  Johnston.”) 

He  was  wonderfully  magnetic.  'The  assembled  conven- 
tion that  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  in  his  State  com- 
missioned him  to  collect  as  soon  as  possible  a force  sufficient 
to  capture  the  United  States  garrison  at  San  Antonio.  Such 
was  his  popularity  that  within  less  than  three  days,  at  his  call, 
eight  hundred  men  had  assembled,  and  the  garrison,  under  Gen. 
Twiggs,  with  all  of  its  ordnance  and  supplies,  surrendered  with- 
out firing  a gun.  He  shrank  almost  to  timidity  from  noto- 
riety, never  wore  a uniform  or  insignia  of  rank  of  any  kind, 
except  a star  on  his  hat,  but  was  scrupulously  neat  in  his 
dress,  and  when  killed  had  on  a suit  of  black  velvet. 

Texas,  as  yet,  has  done  herself  but  little  credit  in  honoring 
the  memory  of  one  whose  name  adds  luster  to  the  brightest 
pages  of  her  glorious  history ; one  who  with  strong  arm  and 
matchless  courage  helped  to  hold  aloft  the  wavering  lone 
star  flag  of  an  unborn  Republic : one  who  stood  in  the  shock  of 
battle  from  Matamoras  to  Buena  Vista  that  she  might  join 
the  sisterhood  of  States  ; one  who,  at  her  behest,  led  her  gal- 
lant sons  to  victo'^y  beneath  the  battle  flag  of  the  Confederacy, 
and.  on  the  bloody  field  of  Elkhorn,  in  front  of  his  victorious 
legions,  yielded  up  the  life  that  he  had  gallantly  risked  a hun  ■ 
dred  times  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  Texas.  No  more  deserv- 
ing or  heroic  dust  rests  beneath  her  historic  sod  than  that  of  Ben 
McCulloch,  yet  no  monument  marks  his  resting  place  save  a 
block  of  Texas  granite,  placed  there  by  his  nephew,  Capt.  Ben 
E.  McCulloch,  bearing  the  words : “Brigadier  General  Ben 
McCulloch,  ’Killed  at  Elkhorn,  Ark.,  March  7,  1862,  aged 
fifty  years.  Patriot,  Soldier,  Gentleman.  He  gave  his  life  for 
Texas.” 


NERVE  OF  ALBERT  MELLEN  AS  PRISONER. 

In  an  old  paper  is  found  a dispatch  to  the  Natchez  Democrat 
giving  an  account  of  the  death,  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  of  Mr.  Albert 
Mellen,  formerly  of  Natchez,  and  a brother  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
L.  and  W.  F.  Mellen.  This  recalls  to  mind  a remarkable  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  Mr.  Mellen,  which  is  worthy  of  record 
as  evincing  the  spirit  of  our  people  during  the  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  Mr.  Albert  Mellen,  then  a young 
man  of  twenty-four  years,  was  a prisoner  at  Vicksburg.  The 
Federal  military  authorities,  then  in  possession  of  that  de- 
voted city,  ordered  him  out  for  street  or  fortification  work 
under  a negro  guard.  He  claimed  his  exemption  as  a pris- 
oner, and  peremptorily  refused  to  obey  the  order.  A squad  of 


negro  soldiers,  under  command  of  a white  lieutenant,  was 
sent  to  him  to  attempt  coercion  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
In  the  presence  of  the  flashing  steel  he  stood  unawed,  and  a 
moment  later,  seeing  that  the  squad  was  bent  on  coercion 
and  that  he  must  go  or  be  impaled,  he  suddenly  seized  a 
hatchet  that  happened  to  be  in  reach,  and,  throwing  himself 
upon  his  knees,  quickly  extended  his  left  arm  along  the  floor, 
and  with  two  bold  strokes  of  the  hatchet  completely  severed 
the  hand  from  the  arm.  Then  rising  to  his  feet,  he  held  the 
bleeding,  mangled  stump  close  to  the  face  of  the  lieutenant 
and  said : “Now,  sir,  will  you  make  me  work  for  your  rotten 
government  under  a negro  guard?”  He  conquered  then,  and 
never  afterwards  regretted  the  act. 

A few  days  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Camp  Chase,  and 
after  the  war  had  closed  was  one  of  the  very  last  to  be  re- 
leased from  that  terrible  pen. 

A picture  illustrative  of  the  above  incident  was  exhibited 
in  New  Orleans  City  by  a well-known  painter,  and  it  is  now 
in  the  family  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Hyatt. 


A BLACK  SKIN,  BUT  WHITE  SOUL. 

d he  loyal  old  Southern  plantation  negroes,  like  their  friends 
and  former  masters,  the  Confederate  veterans,  are  fast  passing 
away.  One  of  these,  “Uncle”  Jim  Gass,  recently  died  in  Bon- 
ham, Tex.,  and  Comrade  W.  T.  Gass,  editor  of  the  Hopkins 
County  Democrat,  whose  slave  he  was,  pays  this  tribute; 

“The  anouncement  of  the  sudden  death  of  this  faithful  and 
honest  old  man  was  a cause  for  tears  and  sorrow  to  the 
writer.  The  faithful  negro  carried  us  around  in  his  arms  and 
on  his  sturdy  back  and  shoulders  in  infancy,  and  as  we  grew 
older  taught  us  to  swim,  to  fish,  to  hunt,  and  to  ride.  He  was 
black,  but  he  had  a whiter  soul  and  purer  life  than  hundreds  of 
boys  and  men  we  have  known  with  white  skins.  When  the 
war  clouds  of  1861  came,  although  l.ut  a boy  of  fifteen,  I en- 
listed in  the  Confederate  service.  Jiui  came  to  me  and  said; 
‘Marse  Will,  I want  to  go  wid  you  to  de  war.  I’ll  stay  wid 
you  and  never  leave  you.’  My  mother  was  a widow,  father 
having  died  a short  time  before,  and  I explained  to  Jim  that 
we  both  couldn’t  leave  home  at  once;  that  one  of  us  would 
liave  to  stay  to  care  for  her  and  four  brothers  and  sisters 
younger  than  myself.  The  argument  was  unanswerable. 
'Dat’s  a fact,  Marse  Will ; I specks  I’m  de  one  to  stay.’ 

“Looking  back  through  the  mist  and  tears  of  forty-one  years, 
it  is  a melancholy  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  faithfulness  of  our 
trusty  old  slave  and  companion  of  boyhood,  for  he  was  as 
true  to  his  trust  as  was  any  Confederate  soldier  true  to  his 
flag  during  all  those  four  years  of  war,  blood,  fire,  and  block- 
ade. And  when,  in  May,  1865,  I returned  home,  I found  Jim 
still  at  his  post  of  duty.  With  two  horses  and  a wagon  he 
had  been  making  numerous  trips  to  Shreveport,  taking  down 
flour  and  trading  it  for  s'ugar  and  molasses,  helping  my  wid- 
owed mother  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  doo-.  Jim  being  her 
mainstay  and  chief  purveyor  of  the  commissary  department. 
Peace  to  his  ashes !” 

Capt.  J.  E.  Fowler's  Copy  of  Hardee's  Tactics. — Eugene 
Marshall,  of  Manchester,  Tenn.,  states;  “I  have  in  my  pos- 
session Vol.  I.  of  ‘Hardee’s  Light  Infantry  Tactics,’  published 
in  Nashville  in  1861.  It  bears  on  the  blank  leaf  the  name  of 
‘Capt.  James  E.  Fowler,  5th  Regt.,  Tenn.  Vol.’  The  book  is 
somewhat  defaced  with  blood,  and  was  taken  from  a deserted 
Confederate  Camp  at  Murfreesboro  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Stone’s  River.  If  Capt.  Fowler  is  still  alive,  or  if  any  repre- 
sentative of  his  family  would  like  to  have  the  book,  it  would 
be  a pleasure  to  me  to  forward  it  to  them.” 
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MISS  LUMPKIN  TO  GEORGIA  VETERANS. 

[An  address  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Elliott  Lumpkin  at  State  reunion  in  Au- 

gusla,  1903O 

Most  Honored  Veterans,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  They  have 
asked  me  to  speak  to  you ; I who  am  a Georgia  woman,  a 
woman  whose  baby  eyes  looked  first  into  the  mother  eyes  of 
Georgia  and,  meeting  their  splendid  tenderness  and  beauty, 
smiled  back  and  lay  content,  a woman  whose  childish  feet 
strayed  on  the  red  old  hills  of  Georgia,  whose  young  wom- 
an’s heart  became  a harp,  whose  tense  strings  vibrated  to  the 
deeds  of  the  men  and  women  of  Georgia,  whose  lips  shall  meet 
those  mother  lips  in  the  last  lingering  kiss  of  life. 

“Aunt  Minervy  Ann”  says : “ ’Tain’t  big  houses,  ’tain’t 
land,  ’tain’t  fine  clothes,  what  makes  quality ; hit’s  des  a 
long  line  er  graveyards  stretching  way  back  to  Virgin’y  er 
fudder  wid  a whole  heap  er  graves  in  ’em  whar’  dar’s  a heap  er 
folks  what  knowed  how  to  treat  t’other  folks.”  You  know  how 
to  treat  “other  folks,”  for  am  I not  a Georgian  and  know  thar 
you  do  ? 

You  have  greeted  me,  but  how  can  I find  words  to  give  you 
greeting  when  every  pulsing  heart  beat  says : “I  love  you”’-- 
you  grand  old  men  who  guarded  with  your  lives  the  virgin 
whiteness  of  our  Georgia? 

As  one  of  our  great  men  has  said:  “Come,  spirit  of  our 
State ; come  from  your  rivers  that  seek  the  sea ; come  from 
your  waves  that  wash  your  shores  and  run  up  to  kiss  your 
sands;  come  from  the  air  that  hovers  over  your  mountain  tops; 
come,  spirit  of  a glorious  ancestry,  from  beyond  the  cedars 
and  the  stars;  come  from  history  that  wraps  you  in  robes  of 
light,  and  let  me  invoke  the  memories  that  hang  around  yo\i 
like  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  and  shall  become  the  ascension  robe 
of  your  new  destiny ; touch  the  chord  in  your  people’s  hearts, 
that  they  may  rise  in  the  majesty  of  your  love,  and  build  mon- 
uments to  you  higher  than  the  towers  of  Baalbec.  Let 
them  warm  to  the  fires  of  an  intense  love,  and  glow  with 
the  light  of  a more  celestial  glory.  Let  them  swear  round 
your  altars  to  be  still  prouder  that  they  are  Georgians.  As  a 
daughter  who  has  felt  the  sunshine  of  your  skies,  I bow  to 
the  majesty  of  your  glory,  and  to  your  spirit  I would  pour  out 
the  fondest  affection  and  strew  flowers  upon  your  pathway. 

“Would  that  it  were  my  destiny  to  increase  the  flood  tide  of 
your  prc^;:erity,  as  it  shall  be  mine  to  share  your  fortunes,  and 
when  my  days  shall  be  ended  may  I sleep  beneath  your  soil, 
where  the  April  raindrops  will  fall  upon  my  grave,  and  the 
sunshine  of  your  Southern  flowers  will  blossom  above  my 
heart !” 

I would  rather  be  a woman  than  a man.  What  woman 
would  not,  if  she  could  be  a Southern  woman  and  be  loved 
by  Southern  men — in  this  laitd  where  a man  may  with  honor 
love  a thousand,  and  yet  love  only  one,  and  that  one  for 
eternity  ? 

What  woman  would  not,  if  she  might,  give  up  her  love  to 
those  Southern  men?  for  the  soul’s  armor  is  never  well  set 
to  the  heart  until  a woman’s  hand  has  braced  it,  and  ’tis  only 
when  she  braces  it  loosely  that  the  honor  of  manhood  and  of 
womanhood  shall  fail. 

My  father  was  a Confederate  soldier,  and,  though  I love  him 
and  honor  his  dear  name  above  all  other  men,  with  that 
glory  to  crown  his  head,  he  must  needs  be  to  me  a thousand- 
fold greatc".  But  there  is  one  honor  we  may  not  have,  we 
daughters  of  Georgia.  I have  said  it  before  and  repeat  it — 
an  honor  our  lovely  mothers  gloried  in.  We  can  work  with 
tireless  fingers,  we  can  run  with  tireless  feet  for  these  men; 
but  they  could  love  and  marry  Confederate  soldiers ! 

And  our  fathers  loved  them.  A blind  man  said:  “Just  to 
see  you;  just  to  see  you,  and  then  go  blind  again.” 


Once  there  was  a gallant  old  Confederate  soldier,  who  was 
starving  in  prison.  He  had  not  seen  his  beloved  for  two  years, 
and  they  told  him  if  he  could  reach  home  he  might  go.  In 
sight  of  the  old  home  she  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  their 
two  boys  were  at  her  side. 

“O,  I am  home  and  well  again,  well  again,  beloved !”  he 
cried.  “Then  he  held  out  his  arms,  smiled,  and  died.  And  that 
smile  never  left  him.  Like  an  angel  of  light  sitting  triumphant 
in  the  whitened  halls  of  death — aye,  on  the  conqueror’s  own 
throne  and  proclaiming  that  there  be  earthly  loves  that  build 
their  temple  on  the  stony  brow  of  dissolution  itself.” 

I come  to  you  from  my  adopted  land,  from  the  land  of  the 
palmetto,  from  a land  of  fair  women  and  brave  men.  Side 
by  side  you  worked  and  loved.  Side  by  side  you  fought 
and  bled  for  the  sake  of  our  land.  When  our  Northern 
brethren  asked  for  help  to  put  oppression  from  our  shores 
in  the  distant  past.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were 
among  the  first  and  bravest.  Carolina  gave  her  Marion, 
her  Sumter,  her  Pickens ; Georgia  her  Twiggs,  her  Clarke,  her 
McIntosh.  But  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  stand  up  for 
that  which  they  knew  to  be  right,  in  the  days  of  the  sixties, 
brave  and  bright  and  splendid  as  the  warrior  maid  of  long  ago, 
thank  God,  they  did  it ! 

One  face  that  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  and  all  the  be- 
loved South  delight  to  honor  is  missing  here  to-night.  We 
love  his  name;  we  love  his  splendid  honor;  we  love  his  glory 
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and  his  scars.  May  the  God  of  battles  and  of  peace  bless 
and  keep  our  hero,  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon ! 

I would  have  been  a man  once.  I would  have  fought  with 
Gordon.  I would  have  charged  with  Pickett  at  Gettysburg 
when  every  hope  was  lost,  or  watched  with  Hood,  on  Winston 
Hill,  when  he  gave  his  fateful  orders  for  the  brave  brigade  to 
go  down  to  their  death ; or  stood  by  Forrest  when  the  great 
cavalry  leader  of  the  Confederacy  laid  down  his  sword  long 
enough  to  melt  his  iron  soul  in  sorrow.  “I  would  have  been 
at  the  front  near  Nashville  when,  from  the  2d  of  that  freezing 
December  until  the  i6th.  Hood’s  remnant  of  an  army  starved 
and  fired  and  froze  and  fell ; and  when  began  that  stubborn, 
freezing,  dying  retreat  that  ended  the  war  and  buried  the  flag 
of  the  lost  Confederacy  in  the  soil  of  its  birth.” 

I do  want  to  say  one  word  about  the  books  used  in  our 
schools.  The  man  or  woman  who  would  place  in  the  schools 
of  the  South  a text-book  that  does  not  do  full  and  complete 
justice  to  the  Confederate  soldier  would,  with  unholy  hands, 
tear  afresh  the  scars  he  bears ; they  would  pluck  out  his  dim 
old  eyes  and  turn  him  out  into  the  pitiless  world,  friendless, 
homeless,  nameless,  and  nationless.  They  shall  not  leave  you 
unhonored ! 

All  these  things  we  shall  teach  your  children  in  our  schools, 
by  our  firesides,  in  our  songs  and  stories.  And  do  you  teach 
them  also.  Let  the  children  hear  the  old  stories  of  storm  and 
war  and  battle,  let  them  sing  with  you  the  dear  old  songs  of 
Dixie.  Let  them  come  to  your  reunions,  and  they  will  bear 
you  in  their  arms  when  you  are  weary  with  the  years.  Aye, 
they  will  do  more  than  that.  They  will  build  monuments  of 
memories  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  and  on  the  summit  will  be 
the  image  of  a Confederate  sire,  and  at  the  base  will  be 
wrapped  a Confederate  flag. 

You  young  men,  in  whose  veins  beat  the  blood  of  those 
heroes,  uncover  your  heads,  for  the  land  in  which  you  live  is 
holy,  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  your  fathers,  purified  by  the 
tears  of  your  mothers,  for  every  drop  of  blood  a Southern 
soldier  spilled  mingled  with  a tear  a Southern  woman  shed, 
and  from  that  agony  of  tears  and  blood  the  South  we  know 
and  love  was  born. 

We  know  that  you  surrendered  with  Lee  at  Appomattox. 
We  know  that  you  have  loyally  kept  that  parole  of  honor  you 
then  gave.  We  know  that  you  have  taught  us,  your  children, 
to  carry  out  in  truth  and  integrity  the  obligations  you  made 
when  you  furled  your  flag;  but  we  do  say,  like  that  brave  girl 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  that  all  the  armies  of  the  nations,  and  all 
the  dungeons  of  the  earth,  could  not  make  us  dishonor  your 
memories  by  singing  “Marching  through  Georgia.”  Confed- 
erate heroes,  the  old  stars  and  bars,  torn  and  battle-rent, 
folded  forever,  are  yours;  all  the  bravery,  all  the  glory  is 
yours ; the  story,  the  song,  the  triumph,  the  defeat  at  last  all 
yours,  until  not  one  of  you  is  left.  Then  your  memories  will 
belong  to  your  sons  and  your  daughters. 

We  do  not  believe  your  sons  will  fail;  but  should  they  seem 
to  forget,  your  daughters  never  will.  As  the  women  of  the 
South  in  the  past  were  steadfast,  true,  and  loyal,  so  the  women 
of  the  South  in  the  future  will  be  loyal  and  true  forever. 

The  nation  you  fought  for  is  buried.  The  flag  you  loved 
so  well  has  no  rampart  from  which  it  can  wave;  the  years  of 
your  life  are  numbered.  Your  ship  is  now  going  out  swiftly 
with  the  tide,  and  the  towlines  of  the  tugs  which  hold  you 
back  are  breaking  one  by  one,  and  you  are  sweeping  into  the 
great  beyond.  Old  and  gray  and  wrinkled  now,  you  did  fight 
bravely  for  a nation.  Halt  and  lame  and  blind  now,  you  did 
follow  as  proud  a flag  as  ever  waved  over  iron  legions.  And 
now,  standing  with  your  feet  touching  the  red  sods  of  earth 


to  earth,  you  love  that  buried  nation  still,  you  love  that  dead 
flag  still. 

Your  battles,  your  scars,  and  your  graves  we  honor  and  love. 
Your  history  is  for  us  and  for  our  children;  your  image  and 
superscription  will  show  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  generations 
to  come,  and  we  pledge  you  now,  before  our  God,  that  we  shall 
hold  you  in  our  heart  of  hearts  and  name  you  forever  the 
“Chevaliers  of  the  Earth.” 


Kentucky  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home. — Mrs.  C.  C.  Leer, 
in  reporting  a visit  through  the  Paris  Democrat  to  the  Con- 
federate Home  of  Kentucky,  says  that  she  found  a hundred 
and  sixty-five  names  enrolled,  fourteen  had  died  since  the 
Home  was  dedicated,  and  eleven  were  in  the  hospital.  Mrs. 
Leer  was  shown  over  the  large  four-story  building,  and  found 
every  department  comfortably  arranged  for  the  old  veterans 
and  in  excellent  condition.  The  system  and  discipline  exer- 
cised by  Superintendent  Coleman,  Mrs.  Junard,  the  matron, 
and  the  very  efficient  clerk.  Miss  Powers,  cannot  be  surpassed. 
“It  affords  me  pleasure,”  she  writes,  “to  know  that  these 
comforts  are  being  enjoyed  by  these  blameless  martyrs  who 
have  reached  the  evening  of  life,  while  the  shadows  of  night 
are  crowding  on  the  pathway  to  the  tomb.” 


iMlbS  hTia.l.A  WiLSU.X,  MIS.S  SI..DHIA  KEMPER, 

Maids  of  Honor,  Marmaduke  Camp,  at  CoKm  bia  reunion. 


GAVE  ins  LIFE  FOR  HIS  FLAG. 

A report  of  the  devotion  to  his  flag,  shown  by  a young 
Confederate,  is  told  by  Inspector  General  T.  C.  Morton,  of 
the  Virginia  Grand  Camp: 

“Allen  Woodman  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  from 
Monroe  County,  now  West  Virginia,  and  a member  of  Com- 
rade Morton’s  company.  He  had  won  the  position  of  color 
sergeant  by  his  cool,  unflinching  courage,  and  would  have 
been  tendered  a commission,  but  he  could  not  write  or  read. 

“At  the  battle  of  New  Market,  the  15th  day  of  May,  1864, 
he  led  his  command  up  to  the  enemy’s  batteries,  waving  his 
flag  and  firing  his  pistol,  and  every  gun  was  taken. 

“But  it  is  of  his  striking  behavior  at  Second  Cold  Harbor, 
two  weeks  after,  that  I would  speak,”  said  Capt.  Morton. 
“The  day  before  that  great  battle,  in  which  13,500  of  the  enemy 
were,  in  thirty  minutes,  shot  down  in  front  of  our  fortifica- 
tions; and  while  Breckinridge’s  Division  was  awaiting  orders 
on  Gen.  Lee’s  line  of  battle.  Woodman,  who  had  been  tinker- 
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ing  with  his  flag  for  an  hour  under  a tree,  brought  his  colors 
to  me,  and  said:  ‘Captain,  what  do  you  think  of  that?’ 

“The  brave  fellow  had  picked  up  somewhere  a stout  brass 
spear,  which  he  had  rubbed  until  it  shone  like  gold,  and  fas- 
tened it  securely  on  the  end  of  his  flagstaff.  I remarked 
that  it  was  very  pretty.  He  replied:  ‘It  is  not  only  pretty;  but 
if  anybody  tries  to  get  these  colors.  I’ll  run  this  through  him.’ 
I ridiculed  the  idea  of  one  getting  that  close,  but  he  insisted 
that,  as  Lee  and  Grant  had  all  their  men  there,  ‘we  are  going 
to  have  a graveyard  fight  to-morrow,  and  are  mighty  apt  to 
get  mixed  up.’ 

“Sure  enough,  early  the  next  morning,  June  3,  the  enemy 
made  a rush  at  daybreak  on  a weak  salient  we  occupied,  and 
for  a brief  time  overran  our  position,  climbing  into  our  works. 
Our  men  would  not  give  one  inch,  and  there  was  a furious 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  pistols  and  clubbed  muskets.  In 
the  midst  of  the  melee,  a Yankee  officer,  with  two  men, 
rushed  up  to  Woodman  and  said:  ‘Surrender  that  flag,  sir.' 
The  young  fellow  replied,  ‘This  is  the  way  I surrender,  d — n 
you,’  and  charged  him  with  his  flagstaff,  running  him  clear 
through  the  body  with  the  spear.  The  officer  threw  up  his 
hands  and  fell  dead.  The  two  men  with  him  fired  into  Wood- 
man, and  he  fell  with  two  bullets  through  his  body,  still 
holding  on  to  his  staff  with  a death  grip.  Then  there  was  a 
rush  for  the  flag  by  the  men  of  both  sides,  and  a fierce  scram- 
ble was  had  over  both  bodies.  But  the  Confederates  pressed 
the  Union  men  back;  Woodman,  opening  his  eyes,  saw  that 
his  precious  flag  was  still  safe,  and  with  one  last  superhuman 
effort  pulled  himself  forward  and,  reaching  over,  tore  the 
colors  from  the  staff,  threw  them  behind  them,  and  fell  back 
a corpse.’’ 


REMINISCENCES  OF  CHICKAMAUGA. 

BY  G.  W.  R.  BELL,  SIXTH  GEORGIA  CAVALRY,  FULLERTON,  ALA. 

I see  in  the  November  number  of  the  Veteran  that  Comrade 
Minnick,  of  Grand  Isle,  La.,  wishes  to  know  whose  brigade  it 
was  that  came  to  our  relief  (the  Georgia  Brigade  of  Cavalry) 
at  Chickamauga,  when  we  were  engaged  with  the  enemy  Sat- 
urday morning  near  Jay’s  mill.  I am  satisfied  it  was  some  of 
Longstreet’s  Corps,  although  it  was  understood  at  the  time 
that  Longstreet’s  forces  had  not  arrived.  But  that  cold 
Friday  evening  before  the  fight  our  regiment,  the  Sixth 
Georgia  Cavalry,  crossed  the  creek  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
Feeling  sorry  for  one  of  the  almost  barefooted  number  of  the 
“webfoot’’  troops,  I took  him  up  behind  me  and  carried  him 
over.  I noticed  the  difference  in  the  shade  of  gray  in  their 
uniform  and  that  of  our  Tennessee  army.  Theirs  were  a steel 
gray,  such  as  our  officers  wore.  Now  when  that  brigade  came 
to  our  relief  (for  which  I shall  always  feel  grateful),  I noticed 
they  had  on  the  same  colored  uniform  as  the  Longstreet  men 
wore.  Our  brigade  at  that  time  was  made  up  of  the  First  and 
Sixth  Georgia  Cavalry,  the  Fourth  Tennessee,  and  the  Third 
Confederate,  commanded  by  Gen.  Pegram.  The  First,  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Sixth  Georgia  were  afterwards  brigaded  together 
and  known  as  the  First  Georgia  Brigade  of  Cavalry. 

The  hot  fighting  referred  to  by  Comrade  Minnick  on  Satur- 
day morning  came  on  us  rather  unexpectedly.  About  day- 
light a detachment  from  my  regiment  (the  Sixth  Georgia) 
was  dismounted  and  pushed  forward  as  skirmishers.  We  soon 
struck  the  Yankee  skirmish  line,  which  fell  back  with  little  re- 
sistance to  their  main  line.  We  were  then  withdrawn  to  our 
command  at  Jay’s  mill,  and  the  First  Georgia,  mounted,  was 
sent  out  to  hold  the  ground  until  we  could  breakfast  and  feed 
our  horses.  A heavy  fire  soon  opened  in  the  direction  the 
First  had  gone,  and  in  a few  moments  bareheaded  men  and 


loose  horses  came  “tearing  out  of  the  wilderness,’’  creating 
much  excitement  and  confusion  for  a moment ; but  we  quickly 
formed,  and  “Uisniount  to  fight!’’  “Form  line!’’  “Forward, 
charge !’’  were  the  orders  issued  as  fast  as  they  could  be  exe- 
cuted, and  at  it  we  went.  Our  countercharge  stopped  them, 
and  we  held  them  in  check  for  several  hours.  Our  loss  was 
heavy. 

Just  thirty-two  years  afterwards  to  a day  I met  on  exactly 
the  same  spot  some  of  the  very  same  men  I fought.  In  1863 
we  paid  our  compliments  a short  distance  apart  with  rifles 
and  shouts  of  defiance,  and  in  1895  we  cordially  shook  hands 
and  smiled  on  each  other  as  we  talked  over  our  fighting  days. 
Where  in  all  history  can  you  find  such  a people  and  such  sol- 
diers as  in  America  ? The  men  we  were  up  against  on  Sat- 
urday morning  at  Chickamauga  in  1863  were  Brannon’s  Bri- 
gade, tough  fighters.  The  man  I talked  most  with  in  1895 
was  a member  of  the  Tenth  Indiana  Infantry. 


EVACUATION  OF  MORRIS  ISLAND. 

C.  A.  Williamson,  Savannah,  Ga.,  of  Company  B,  Twenty- 
Fifth  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  writes  of  it: 

“In  the  November  number  of  the  Veteran  there  appears 
an  article  under  the  above  heading,  some  of  the  statements 
in  which  I write  to  correct; 

“The  evacuation  of  Battery  Wagner  took  place  on  Sunday 
night  at  twelve  o’clock,  September  7,  1863.  The  commands 
holding  that  fort  were  part  of  Col.  Huguenin’s  First  South 
Carolina  Regular  Infantry,  part  of  Col.  Rhett’s  First  South 
Carolina  Regular  Artillery,  Col.  L.  M.  Keith’s  Twentieth 
South  Carolina  Volunteers,  and  the  Twenty-Fifth  South  Caro- 
lina Volunteers,  to  which  I belonged. 

“The  incident  spoken  of  as  to  the  Twenty-Third  Georgia 
occurred  through  a mistake  on  the  part  of  the  pilot  of  the 
transport  boat  De  Kalb  in  dropping  downstream  between 
Fort  Sumter  and  Morris  Island.  It  was  quite  hazy,  and  when 
the  boat  loomed  up  below  Fort  Sumter  she  was  taken  for  a 
Yankee  gunboat  and  fired  on  by  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan’s 
Island.  The  mistake  was  soon  discovered,  but  not  before 
some  damage  was  done. 

“In  the  same  article  your  correspondent  corrects  a state- 
ment of  W.  A.  Day,  which  does  not  correct.  The  battle  of 
the  Crater  was  fought  from  start  to  finish  by  Elliott’s  South 
Carolina  Brigade,  and  the  Twentieth  South  Carolina  Regi- 
ment was  the  heaviest  loser.  I should  like  to  say  also  that 
between  Colquitt’s  Brigade  and  the  Crater  were  posted 
Elliott’s  South  Carolina  Brigade,  Wright’s  North  Carolina 
Brigade,  and  Hagood’s  South  Carolina  Brigade;  and  when 
the  explosion  took  place  Mahone’s  Division  closed  up  on  the 
right,  followed  by  Hoke’s  Division,  of  which  Colquitt  was  the 
left,  Elliott’s  being  in  Mahone’s  Brigade,  and  Wright’s,  Ha- 
good’s, and  Colquitt’s  in  Floke’s  Division.’’ 

PRESIDENT  CALIFORNIA  DIVISION,  U.  D.  C. 

Joanna  Maynard  Wright,  daughter  of  Rev.  Oliver  Abbott 
Shaw,  rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia,  for 
many  years,  was  born  at  Richmond,  Va.,  May  26,  1830.  Her 
paternal  ancestry  was  of  distinguished  colonial  families  of 
Massachusetts,  while  her  mother  was  allied  to  many  prominent 
colonial  families  of  Virginia,  being  a granddaughter  of  Carter 
Braxton,  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Or- 
phaned at  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  went  to  Lexington,  Miss., 
to  her  uncle,  Hon.  Walker  Brooke,  United  States  Senator 
from  that  State,  and  subsequently  a member  of  the  Confed- 
erate Constitutional  Convention.  In  a few  months  she  married 
Selden  S.  Wright,  also  a native  of  Virginia,  a young  lawyer 
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of  promise,  who  soon  became  well  known  throughout  the 
State.  In  i860  they  removed  to  California,  where  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  judiciary  until  his  death.  Mrs.  Wright  or- 
ganized the  Colonial  Dames  and  the  Descendants  of  Colonial 
Governors,  and  is  the  chairman  of  both  these  organizations  in 
California  for  life.  In  July,  1896,  she  called  together  the 
Southern  women  in  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing a Chapter  of  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Six 
responded,  and  the  organization  was  perfected  in  her  parlors, 
and  named  Albert  Sidnej'  Johnston,  and  is  No.  79,  which 
number  shows  how  early  it  entered  the  general  organization, 
organized  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November,  1895,  now  numbering 
nearly  one  thousand,  though  so  far  from  the  Southern  States. 
It  is  the  first — the 
mother  — Chapter 
west  of  the  Rockies. 

Mrs.  Wright  was 
succeeded  in  the 
presidency  by  Mrs. 

Pritchard,  the 
daughter  of  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  and 
now  Mrs.  A.  H. 

Voorhies  is  the 
President,  and  the 
Chapter  numbers 
nearly  four  hundred. 

Mrs.  Wright  is  the 
President  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Divi- 
sion. It  seems  that 
it  is  the  woman  of 
many  home  duties 
who  can  do  most  in 
a public  way,  as 
Mrs.  Wright  has  been  a model  wife  and  mother  and  has  reared 
twelve  children,  besides  having  the  motherly  care  of  about  as 
many  young  orphaned  relatives. 

HISTORY  REPORT  OF  ARKANSAS  DIVISION. 

BY  MRS.  RICHARD  B.  WILLIS,  HISTORIAN,  U.  D.  C. 

Ladies  of  the  Arkansas  Division:  When  elected  last  autumn 
to  the  office  of  Historian,  I wrote  to  various  women  in  author- 
ity that  I felt  constrained  to  resign,  as  1 was  already  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  occupation.  From  various  sources  I received 
the  information  that  it  mattered  very  little  whether  I resigned 
or  not,  as  the  office  was  a sinecure  and  the  officer  would  prob- 
ably be  a figurehead.  I therefore  decided  to  accept. 

Let  me  here  explain  that  I am  forced  to  believe  that  a totally 
false  conception  of  this  office  prevails  among  many  of  our 
members.  It  is  set  down  in  the  National  Constitution,  Article 
XL,  that  the  objects  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy are  historical,  educational,  memorial,  benevolent,  and 
social ; to  fulfill  the  duties  of  charity  to  the  survivors  of  the 
War  between  the  States ; and  to  collect  and  preserve  the 
material  for  a truthful  history  of  the  war. 

In  order  to  collect  materials  for  my  work  I sent  out  printed 
circulars  to  our  Chapters  and  to  many  veterans,  asking  that 
any  interesting  incidents,  hitherto  unpublished  in  permanent 
form  and  connected  with  the  war  in  Arkansas,  might  be  sent 
me.  Most  of  the  Chapters  failed  to  answer  at  all.  Some  sent 
material  in  no  way  connected  with  the  history  or  men  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  many,  alas ! many  responded  after  this  fashion ; 
“We  really  haven’t  done  any  work  along  that  line.  Hope  to 
see  you  at  our  next  convention.”  “Who  are  you  for  for 


President?”  “Can’t  send  you  any  items  along  your  line.  But 
don’t  forget  that  Mrs.  So  and  So  is  in  the  field.”  ...  A 
soldier  is  ordered  to  charge  the  enemy’s  guns.  He  replies: 
“We  are  not  much  on  fighting,  but  who  are  you  for  for  colo- 
nel ?” 

If  we  are  true,  if  we  are  patriotic,  if  we  are  loyal,  we  shall 
sink  all  desire  for  the  elevation  of  ourselves  and  our  candi- 
dates into  the  more  noble  purpose  to  report  more  truly  the 
cause  and  its  adherents.  For  president  I am  for  the  woman 
who  cares  nothing  for  the  office,  much  for  the  truth ; nothing 
for  personal  honor,  all  for  the  honor  of  our  great  Division. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  report.  A programme  of  work  and 
study  was  made  out  for  the  first  six  months  of  1903,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  plan  of  the  National  Historical  Com- 
mittee. Some  Chapters  have  studied  it  and  are  pleased  with  it. 
More  have  let  it  alone.  The  report  calls  for  the  study  of 
constitutional  principles  which  were  the  basis  of  the  Confed- 
erate government;  the  growth  of  sectional  jealousy  through 
the  decades  preceding  the  great  war,  and  studies  from  the 
works  of  Alexander  Stephens,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  and  Jefferson 
Davis.  The  short  poems  of  Hayne,  Pike,  Lanier,  etc.,  were 
interspersed  with  the  heavier  work  of  the  programme,  while  a 
course  of  parallel  reading  was  indicated,  including  valuable 
historical  novels  and  biographies. 

That  part  of  the  programme  which  seems  scholastic  and  • 
dry,  please  lay  at  the  door  of  the  National  Historical  Com- 
mittee. If  any  part  commends  itself  as  attractive  and  enter- 
taining, charge  up  to  me.  I believe  all  the  study  outlined 
ought  to  be  done  by  intelligent  Daughters  of  that  Confederacy 
which  now  lies  palled  and  shrouded  amid  shadows  dark  with 
disaster  and  defeat,  but  shadows  which  still  gleam  with  the 
stormy  splendor  of  heroism  and  devotion.  The  present  His- 
torian begs  to  suggest  that  every  Chapter  and  every  Camp 
give  special  attention  during  the  ensuing  year  to  the  collecting 
and  preseiwing  of  unpublished  deeds  of  courage  which  have 
come  within  the  ken  of  any  member ; that  these  acts  be  record- 
ed in  clear  and  definite  form  and  sent  promptly  to  the  next 
State  Historian. 

The  first  Chapter  to  respond  to  my  solicitation  was  the 
David  O.  Dodd  Chapter,  of  Pine  Bluff,  giving  the  beautiful 
story  of  the  young  hero  of  seventeen  years  of  age  who  per- 
ished on  the  scaffold  by  order  of  Gen.  Steele,  when  by  a word 
which  would  reveal  the  source  of  his  information  he  might 
have  saved  his  life.  Most  of  ns  are  familiar  with  the  account 
of  his  martyrdom,  published  in  the  Confederate  Veteran  of 
July,  1897.  But  the  narrative  is  the  especial  properly  of  the 
Arkansas  Division  of  the  U.  D.  C. ; and  when  this  IFvisinn 
publishes  a permanent  record  of  the  acts  of  its  dead  heroes, 
there  will  shine  upon  its  pages  no  name  more  illustrious  than 
that  of  David  Dodd. 

Another  Chapter,  the  Dandridge  McRae  Chapter,  of  Searcy, 
furnished  matter  of  such  interest  that  it  is  destined  to  be  en- 
twined with  much  of  the  war  histor}'  of  our  State.  Dandridge 
McRae,  the  general  after  whom  that  Chapter  is  named,  ap- 
peared first  as  captain  early  in  1861.  His  splendid  powers  of 
organization  were  constantly  in  demand  by  the  Confederate 
government,  and  we  find  that,  on  one  occasion,  his  regiment 
received  the  flag  offered  by  the  ladies  of  Little  Rock  for  the 
best  drilled  regiment  of  State  troops.  We  see  him  later  as 
colonel,  as  brigadier  general,  taking  active  part  in  the  battles 
of  Oak  Hill,  Elkhorn,  Corinth,  and  Helena,  besides  numerous 
less  famous  engagements.  After  Oak  Hill,  Gen.  McCulloch, 
in  speaking  of  him,  said : “McRae  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  day  by  his  coolness  and  bravery.”  Gen.  Hind- 
man also  referred  to  him  as  “that  gallant  and  indomitable 
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officer,  Dandridge  McRae.”  At  the  battle  of  Helena,  Grave- 
yard Hill,  taken  by  McRae  and  Parsons,  was  the  only  strong- 
,hold  of  the  enemy  mastered  during  that  critical  engagement. 
The  Chapter  bearing  his  name  is  proud  of  his  laurels  and  of 
his  fame. 

Another  event  worthy  of  permanent  record  is  the  story  that 
so  thrilled  Arkansas  readers  some  months  ago — the  story  of 
Col.  W.  H.  Martin,  who,  at  Kennesaw  Mountain,  saw  that  a 
forest  fire  raging  between  the  two  opposing  lines  was  scorch- 
ing the  wounded  Federal  soldiers.  Col.  Martin  sprang  upon 
the  breastworks  and,  waving  his  handkerchief  as  a flag  of 
truce,  begged  that  the  Federal  sufferers  might  be  rescued.  The 
Confederates  leaped  their  breastworks  and  assisted  in  carrying 
their  wounded  foes  to  a place  of  safety,  then  resumed  the  bat- 
tle. A gallant  Federal  officer,  riding  up  tO'  the  Confederate 
lines,  uncovered  his  head  and  presented  to  Col.  Martin  two 
handsomely  mounted  pistols  with  the  remark : “Col.  Martin, 
you  may  win  glorious  victories,  but  you  will  never  win  one 
more  glorious  than  this  of  to-day.”  Surely 

“The  bravest  are  the  tenderest. 

The  loving  are  the  daring.” 

We  can  lay  no  garland  on  his  grave  tOrday,  but  the  admira- 
tion of  the  women  of  the  South  is  his  until  the  sea  gives  up 
its  dead. 

Another  soldier  of  whom  Arkansas  has  a right  to  be  proud 
is  Maj.  James  Forbes  Barton,  who,  in  very  early  life,  moved 
from  Tennessee  to  Arkansas  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  younger 
commonwealth.  When  she  seceded  he  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  Southern  cause,  showing  a high  degree  of  execu- 
tive ability  as  well  as  great  courage  on  the  field.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  was  in  dire  need 
of  arms  and  the  river  was  studded  with  Federal  gunboats, 
Maj.  Barton,  at  great  risk  to  himself,  made  four  trips  across 
the  river  and  succeeded  in  landing  thirty  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  thus  relieving  an  extremely  embarrassing  situation.  On 
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another  occasion  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  being  in  great  need  of 
medicine  for  his  sick  and  wounded,  informed  Maj.  Barton  of 
the  fact.  Very  soon  a Federal  medicine  transport  sailing  com- 
fortably up  the  river  was  deftly  landed  by  Maj.  Barton,  and 
soon  the  command  was  amply  supplied  with  quinine  and 
laudanum.  His  daring  was  so  great  that  his  achievements 
seemed  like  magic,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a notably  danger- 
ous enemy.  A large  reward  was  offered  for  his  capture;  but 
the  brave  man  was  never  caught,  although  the  vengeance  of 
the  torch  devastated  his  home  and  other  property.  When  Ar- 
kansas became  a common  weal  of  common  woe  under  the 
touch  of  Powell  Clayton,  he  went  back  to  Tennessee,  where  he 
died  after  years  of  honor  and  success. 

Other  papers  of  interest  have  been  added  to  our  history  de- 
partment. One  of  these  is  an  article  on  Col.  Ben  Chism,  of 
Paris,  Ark.,  which  alludes  to  the  memorable  capture  of  the 
Petrel  in  1864  by  one  hundred  dismounted  Confederate  cav- 
alrymen, the  Petrel  itself  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
number  of  Federal  gunboats  and  thousands  of  Federal  cav- 
alry. The  exploit  was  one  of  breathless  interest,  and  a de- 
tailed account  of  it  has  been  promised  by  Col.  Chism,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  expedition. 

Another  valuable  paper,  “P.eminiscences  of  the  War,”  by  A. 
F.  Huntsman,  gives  incidents  both  thrilling  and  amusing  of 
the  march  northward  under  Sterling  Price.  The  boyish,  fun- 
loving  spirit  of  the  soldier  comes  out  in  the  account  of  Gen. 
Churchill’s  horse  deciding  to  make  an  excited  disappearance 
just  when  the  General  is  trying  to  collect  his  troops  to  meet 
an  unexpected  attack ; also  in  the  picture  of  Dave  Ross  sitting 
placidly  upon  his  knapsack  finishing  his  morning  cup  of  coffee, 
which  he  feared  might  not  keep  hot,  while  the  fight  evidently 
would.  The  only  paper  giving  the  record  of  Arkansas  men 
east  of  the  Mississippi  is  one  read  by  Capt.  Bell,  of  the 
Twelfth  Battalion  of  Arkansas  sharpshooters,  sent  to  our  de- 
partment by  our  honored  President,  Mrs.  Benton.  It  gives  a 
thrilling  account  of  the  part  played  by  this  battalion  at  the 
memorable  siege  at  Vicksburg.  It  makes  our  blood  tingle  to 
read  of  the  brave  Federal  at  the  lone  pine  tree,  the  exploits  of 
the  gun,  “Crazy  Jane,”  and  the  tremendous  charge  on  Arkan- 
sas’s part  of  the  fortifications  when  only  one  man,  an  Irish 
color  bearer,  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance,  declaring  his 
intention  of  carrying  his  flag  to  Vicksburg  or  Hades  (visions 
of  mule  meat  and  rats  for  ration  left  him  no  considerable 
doubt  as  to  which  place  he  had  reached).  It  is  pleasant  to 
read  of  the  friendly  hobnobbing  of  foes  before  the  fateful  day 
of  surrender,  and  of  the  magnanimous  Federal  who  casually 
changed  canteens  and  haversacks  with  Capt.  Bell,  exchanging 
for  the  Confederate’s  empty  one  a haversack  full  of  ham,  head 
sugar,  and  coffee,  and  a canteen  full  of  whisky.  We  should 
preserve  jiapers  like  this.  They  sound  like  sweet,  sad  music 
in  the  ears  of  the  old ; in  the  hearts  of  the  young,  like  the  blast 
of  the  war  trumpet  heralding  deeds  of  prowess  and  chivalry. 

But  some  feminine  as  well  as  masculine  reminiscences  art 
included  in  our  historical  repertory,  Mrs.  Genevieve  Wilson, 
of  Little  Rock,  member  of  the  J.  M.  Keller  Chapter,  details 
the  audacious  deeds  of  a fun-loving  Southern  girl.  They  are 
worthy  of  permanent  record  in  our  archives.  On  one  occasion, 
with  girlish  elan,  she  perforated  with  a pistol  ball  the  heel  of 
a Yankee  six-footer  who  dared  to  address  an  insulting  remark 
to  her.  Once  she  went  to  bed  with  all  her  mother’s  silver, 
proclaiming  with  woeful  exclamation  that  she  had  a virulent 
type  of  smallpox,  thereby  accelerating  the  exit  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  blue  who  had  come  yearning  for  silver  spoons  and 
forks  0 la  Benjamin  Butler.  But  most  ludicrous  of  all,  on  one 
occasion  she  donned  the  uniform  of  a Federal  officer,  and  in 
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stentorian  tones  commanded  that  two  drunken  malaperts  of 
Gen.  Steele’s  command  should  be  swung  up  by  their  thumbs 
for  hours.  To  her  own  amazement,  the  order  was  carried  out, 
both  victims  and  executioner  being  too  intoxicated  to  know 
that  the  order  emanated  from  a mischievous  Southern  girl,  not 
from  a superior  officer  of  the  Federal  guards. 

Perhaps  most  of  you  have  seen  or  heard  the  touching  paper 
read  by  Mrs.  Anderson,  of  the  J.  M.  Keller  Chapter,  last  Jan- 
uary in  Little  Rock  Our  historical  department  should  include 
it.  Never  again  shall  there  be  a chance  to  wear  a hoop  skirt 
with  eclat  and  also  with  cavalry  boots,  ammunition  and  pistols 
stuffed  therein.  Never  again  shall  she  dash  alone  in  the  twi- 
light seven  miles  on  horseback  through  a gloomy  forest  to 
tell  a Confederate  captain  that  he  must  change  his  base  of 
operations  or  be  captured  by  a vastly  superior  Federal  force. 
Truly  the  blood  must  have  coursed  with  riotous  excitement 
through  the  veins  of  youth  in  those  days,  when  laugh  and  jest 
were  set  to  the  accompaniment  of  jingling  spurs  and  clanking 
saber,  and  when  every  shadowed  shrub  shrouded  the  possible 
form  of  a lurking  foe ! 

Ladies,  while  these  occurrences  are  undoubtedly  worthy  of 
note  and  preservation,  there  are  thousands  of  other  accounts  of 
stirring  scenes  and  acts  of  heroism  eminently  worthy  of  your 
attention.  Stories  that  fall  from  the  lips  of  gray-headed  vet- 
erans are  fair  prey  for  our  historian. 

In  laying  down  my  office  I should  like  to  speak  for  my  suc- 
cessor not  only  a more  prompt  and  hearty  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  Chapter  Historian  and  veterans,  but  also  a more  com- 
plete realization  on  the  part  of  us  all  that  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  of  our  existence  as  an  order  is  the  commemoration  of 
the  deeds  of  the  past. 

According  to  the  dictum  of  the  National  Committee,  it  de- 
volves upon  us  to  have  at  our  monthly  meetings  intelligent 
study  of  our  constitutional  history  and  of  the  literature  and 
poetry  of  the  South.  How  many  of  our  Chapters  do  this?  It 
also  devolves  upon  us  to  examine  and  know  what  sort  of  his- 
tories and  history  teachers  are  influencing  our  children,  so 
that  we  may  be  sure  they  are  guarded  from  false  shame  as  to 
the  political  actions  of  their  ancestors.  A few  months  ago  a 
letter  was  received  by  me  from  a veteran  who,  in  referring  to 
the  patronizing  and  forgiving  tone  assumed  by  history  writers 
anent  the  statesmanship  of  the  Confederate  soldiers,  utters  these 
memorable  words : “We  do  not  know  as  we  lay  ourselves 
down  one  by  one  to  sleep  in  the  dust  of  death  whether  we  do 
so  in  the  secret  conviction  of  our  children  as  traitors  or  heroes. 
To  men  who  went  in  rags,  nakedness,  hunger,  and  hardship  to 
fight  a fight  that  this  generation  would  otherwise  have  had  to 
face,  that  is  hard  to  bear.” 

An  objection  frequently  urged  against  the  perpetuation  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  is  that  it  tends  to 
keep  alive  sectional  feeling  in  a reunited  country.  To  those 
more  noble  than  such  Thessalonians,  this  is  not  so.  Some  of 
us  heard  last  April  at  the  Arkansas  Federation  of  Clubs  the 
touching  words  of  the  President  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Circle  of 
Little  Rock,  who  embodied  in  her  brief  greeting  the  thought 
that  her  and  our  work  is  one  and  the  same,  to  aid  the  living 
and  to  honor  the  dead  soldiers  who  fought,  and  perhaps  fell, 
for  what  they  held  true  and  dear.  The  women  of  the  North 
and  South  may  unite  in  strewing  flowers  on  the  graves  of  both 
blue  and  gray. 

This  thought  calls  to  mind  the  old  myth  held  by  our  sturdy 
Teuton  ancestors  of  the  Valkyrie,  the  peerless  daughters  of 
Woden.  Horsed  on  coursers  of  northern  light,  these  daugh- 
ters of  the  gods  descended  to  the  battlefield  and  lifted  to 
their  arms  the  souls  of  those  who  had  died  with  courage  and 


honor.  On  wings  of  wind  and  fire  they  bore  those  heroes  to  the 
grand  feast  hall  of  the  all-father,  the  “mysterious  and  star- 
paved  Walhalla  or  dwelling  of  the  gods.”  There  the  souls  of 
these  warriors  spent  an  immortality  of  honor  and  joy  in  com- 
pany of  heroes  and  gods.  We  too,  the  women  of  America, 
have  our  star-paved  Walhalla  for  our  noble  dead.  And,  like 
the  Valkyrie,  we  admit  none  but  the  truly  great,  brave,  and 
gentle.  We  welcome  no  officer  or  private  who  warred  on  de- 
fenseless women  and  children ; whose  march  was  marked  by 
the  ashes  of  hundreds  of  happy  homes,  whose  track  left  star- 
vation and  misery,  the  sobs  of  widows  and  orphans,  helpless 
and  hungry.  Our  temple  of  fame  shall  never  be  polluted  by 
perpetrators  of  vandalism  and  brutality.  The  splendid  scorn 
of  our  Valkyrie  would  scorch  and  shrivel  into  nothingness  by 
such  pretense  of  honor  and  chivalry.  The  warriors  who  find 
rest  in  our  sacred  halls  are  those  who,  whether  famous  or  ob- 
scure, honored  the  sacredness  of  womanhood,  in  memory  of 
the  mother  who  bore  them,  and  spared  the  helplessness  of 
childhood  in  memory  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  Welcome 
are  such  to  our  Walhalla. 

“The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 

But  they  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 

Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements, 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds.” 

Let  it  be  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  our  order  to  work  for  the 
propagation  of  the  truth  without  malice  or  bitterness,  but  with 
energy  and  sincerity.  In  generations  to  come  the  student  of 
military  tactics  will  continue  to  place  the  achievements  of  Lee, 
Jackson,  Johnston,  and  Forrest  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
pinnacle  of  fame.  The  world  knows  our  leaders.  But  let  us 
humble  women  of  the  South  rescue  from  oblivion  the  thou- 
sands of  deeds  of  subordinate  officers  and  private  soldiers  who, 
by  faithfulness,  loyalty,  and  heroism,  have  wreathed  the  brow 
of  old  Arkansas  with  immortelles  of  glory  and  s’tars  of  honor. 


MRS.  J.  A.  CUMMINGS,  BOWIE,  TEX., 
Chaperon  to  New  Orleans  reunion. 


GOV  AN'S  BRIGADE  AT  PICKETT’S  MILL. 

BV  STAN  C.  HARLEY,  GORDON,  ARK. 

In  giving  some  facts  as  I know  them  concerning  the  battle 
of  Pickett’s  Mill  or  Burnt  Hickory,  Ga.,  on  May  27,  1864,  I 
hope  to  give  every  brigade  and  regiment  as  full  credit  for 
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what  they  did  as  I can.  It  is  conceded  that  the  brunt  of  that 
engagement  was  borne  by  the  Texas  Brigade,  under  Granbury, 
in  Cleburne’s  Division ; but  there  is  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
what  other  troops  took  part.  None  of  the  statements  concern- 
ing that  battle  have  mentioned  Govan’s  Arkansas  Brigade.  I 
was  a member  of  Company  C,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Arkansas 
Regiments  (.consolidated),  and  we  were  in  that  fight  from  start 
to  finish.  I was  among  those  sent  forward  in  the  morning  to 
drive  in  their  skirmishers  and  ascertain  if  their  works  were 
occupied.  We  succeeded  and  found  them  empty,  but  that  theie 
was  a large  force  to  our  right  maneuvering  to  flank  our  posi- 
tion. My  regiment  at  that  time  was  the  extreme  right  infantry 
of  the  army.  The  cavalry  joined  on  our  right.  We  fought 
the  Yankees  as  they  advanced,  and  kept  their  skirmishers  at  bay 
until  their  main  line  would  advance,  then  we  would  fall  back 
and  take  another  position,  with  similar  results.  This  con- 
tinued until  we  reached  our  line  of  works,  which  we  had  left 
in  the  morning.  It  was  then  about  three  o’clock. 

Soon  after  we  reached  our  works,  Granbury’s  Brigade  of 
Texans  passed  in  the  rear  of  our  line  at  double-quick  and  took 
the  place  of  the  cavalry  immediately  on  our  right,  which  Gen. 
Wheeler  says  was  that  of  Gen.  Humes.  The  fight  commenced 
at  once  with  great  fury,  and  continued  for  about  three  hours, 
or  until  dark.  The  enemy  made  repeated  assaults  on  Gran- 
bury’s Brigade  and  the  right  half  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Arkansas  Regiments,  but  were  repulsed  each  time  with  heavy 
loss.  During  the  fight  they  overlapped  Granbury’s  Texans  on 
the  right,  and  the  Eighth  and  Nineteenth  Arkansas  Regiment 
(consolidated)  was  taken  out  of  line  on  the  left  and  placed  on 
Granbury’s  right  in  open  field,  and  it  lost,  in  a very  short  time, 
ninety  killed  and  wounded.  As  to  what  infantry  troops  were 
farther  to  the  right  of  the  Eighth  and  Nineteenth  .\rkansas 
Regiments  I don’t  know,  but  will  say  that  some  claim  honors 
in  that  fight  who  are  not  entitled  to  them. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Veteran  for  1901,  W.  R.  Camp- 
bell, of  the  Fourth  Louisiana,  takes  Comrade  B.  L.  R'dley  to 
task  for  saying:  “On  Friday  evening.  May  27,  1864,  at  New 
Hope,  after  our  fight  of  the  25th,  when  the  enemy  tried  to 
flank  us  on  the  right,  another  heartrending  scene  of  death  and 
destruction  took  place.  Granbury  and  Lowry,  of  Cleburne’s 
Division,  met  the  flank  movement,  and  in  one  volley  left  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  of  the  enemy  to  be  buried  in  one  pit.’’ 
One  error  in  this  statement  is  of  omission  rather  than  com- 
mission. If  Lowry’s  Brigade  took  any  part  in  that  engage- 
ment, I do  not  remember  hearing  of  it.  That  Govan’s  did  is 
beyond  denial.  I should  like  to  hear  from  some  of  Lowry’s 
Brigade  touching  this  matter.  Govan’s  Arkansas  Brigade  and 
Lowry’s  Mississippi  and  Alabama  Brigades  were  together  dur- 
ing the  entire  war,  and  I do  not  believe  they  (Lowry)  will 
claim  any  honor  not  due  them.  Of  course  Comrade  Ridley  did 
not  mean  literally  that  “in  one  volley  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
Yankees  were  left  to  be  buried  in  one  pit.’’  The  fact  is,  it  was 
about  three  or  more  hours  of  the  closest  fighting  in  which  we 
were  ever  caught,  and  that  is  saying  a good  deal. 

This  same  Comrade  Campbell,  of  the  Fourth  Louisiana,  in 
the  April  (1901)  Veteran  says  that  his  brigade  did  that  ter- 
rific fighting  at  New  Hope  on  the  27th  of  May.  He  says; 
“Comrade  Ridley  gives  a correct  statement  of  the  battle  of 
May  25,  1864,  but  is  in  serious  error  as  to  the  command  that 
did  such  terrific  execution  on  the  27th.  Gen.  W.  A.  Quarles’s 
Brigade,  consisting  of  the  Fourth  and  Thirtieth  Louisiana, 
Forty-Second,  Forty-Eighth,  Forty-Ninth,  Fifty-Third,  and 
Fifty-Fifth  Tennessee  Regiments,  had  been  on  garrison  duty 
in  Mobile  and  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  but  were  rushed  forward 


to  reenforce  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston’s  army.  The  brigade  left 
the  cars  at  Marietta,  Ga.,  on  the  evening  of  May  26,  and  marched 
immediately  to  New  Hope  Church.  . . . The  brigade  lay  in 
reserve  just  behind  the  lines  at  the  church,  and  rested  until 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  27th,  when  it  was  moved  rapidly  to 
the  right  some  four  miles,  when  it  was  halted  and  fronted  in 
line  of  battle.  We  heard  light  skirmishing  in  front  by  the  cav- 
alry, and  were  kept  in  line  of  battle  until  dark,  when  we 
moved  forward,  all  the  brigade,  except  the  Fourth  Louisiana, 
being  to  our  left.  We  advanced  across  a field  some  three 
hundred  yards,  then  into  a thicket  of  undergrowth,  where  the 
land  had  been  cleared  a year  or  two  previous,  and  from  that 
into  a dense  skirl  of  woods,  when  a perfect  hailstorm  of  bullets 
cut  through  the  limbs  over  our  heads.  Suddenly  the  firing 
ceased.  We  passed  the  cavalry  pickets,  and  very  soon  struck 
the  Yankee  line,  which  lay  in  ambush  behind  a hedgerow. 
They  rose  and  poured  a crushing  volley  in  our  faces  at  not 
more  than  fifteen  paces;  but  strange  to  say,  they  shot  high 
and  did  very  little  damage.  We  returned  the  fire  and  charged, 
advancing  with  a yell  up  a hill.  They  still  shot  over  us, 
and  the  elevation  was  just  enough  for  our  fire  to  be  very 
effective.  We  forced  them  back  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  recovered  the  lines  when  they  were  forcing  the  cavalry 
back,  and  then  lay  in  line  of  battle  on  the  field  until  about  i 
A.M.  on  the  28th,  when  Granbury’s  and  Lowry’s  Brigades  re- 
lieved us.  We  moved  back  a short  distance  and  got  some 
much-needed  sleep,  having  had  no  rest  for  three  days  previous. 
The  Fourth  Louisiana  went  into  action  that  night  with  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  muskets  and  very  near  a full  line  of  officers. 
When  daylight  came,  being  refreshed  and  rested,  a great  many 
of  the  boys  went  out  in  front  where  we  fought  the  night  be- 
fore, and  found  the  ground  literally  strewn  with  the  dead  and 
wounded  Federal  soldiers.  There  was  fully  one-third  more 
on  the  field  than  we  carried  into  action,  due  to  our  fighting 
them  up  the  hill  and  their  overshooting.  Our  casualties 
were  exceedingly  small,  only  twenty-five.’’ 

I have  thus  quoted  at  length  what  Comrade  Campbell  says 
about  the  battle  of  May  27,  1864.  Evidently  he  is  writing  about 
a different  engagement  altogether. 

Gen.  Wheeler  says,  in  his  report  of  that  battle : “Quarles’s 
Brigade  also  reported  to  me  during  the  fight,  but  too  late  to 
join  in  the  action.’’  Comrade  Campbell  says  that  his  regiment 
did  this  “terrific  execution  after  dark.’’  The  battle  was  over 
before  dark.  The  enemy  had  been  repulsed  at  every  point, 
and  had  fallen  back  into  a deep  ravine  in  front  of  Granbury 
and  the  regiments  of  Govan’s  Brigade,  from  which  they  were 
driven  after  dark  by  a front  attack  by  Granbury’s  Brigade  and 
a left  flank  attack  by  a heavy  skirmish  line  from  the  Fifth 
Arkansas  of  Govan’s  Brigade.  The  battery  just  to  the  left 
of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Arkansas  Regiments  and  their  left 
wing  contributed  largely  to  the  successful  repulse  of  every 
attack  that  was  made  upon  Granbury  and  the  right  wing  of 
the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Arkansas  by  an  enfilading  fire  that  was 
kept  up  during  the  engagement. 

Gen.  Johnston  says  about  this  fight ; “At  5 130  p.m.  on  the 
27th  Howard’s  Corps  assailed  Cleburne’s  Division  and  was 
driven  back  about  dark  with  great  slaughter.’’  Our  loss  in  each 
(Twenty-Fifth  and  Twenty-Seventh)  was  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  27th  the  enemy’s  dead, 
except  those  borne  off,  were  counted — six  hundred.  B.  L.  Rid- 
ley says  seven  hundred  and  seventy,  but  my  recollection  is  that 
we  buried  the  next  day  one  thousand  and  three.  Gen.  Sherman, 
however,  makes  no  report  of  this  fight.  In  giving  his  losses 
by  corps  he  states  Gen.  Howard’s  loss,  during  the  month  of 
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May,  to  have  been  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  killed  and 
missing,  and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  wounded. 
Why  he  put  his  killed  and  missing  together  is  a mystery. 

Comrade  Campbell  says  in  conclusion ; “I  am  confident  that 
Capt.  Ridley  is  mistaken  about  Granbury’s  and  Lowry’s  Bri- 
gades doing  the  terrible  execution  mentioned  on  May  27.” 
Capt.  Ridley’s  mistake  was  in  not  stating  what  troops  actually 
took  part  in  the  fight  If  Lowry’s  Brigade  did,  I do  not  re- 
member it,  and  should  be  well  pleased  to  hear  from  them 
relative  to  it.  

INITIATION  OF  THE  GEORGIA  CAMPAIGN. 

BY  W-  H.  DAVIS,  FOURTH  TENNESSEE  CAVALRY,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

In  the  winter  of  1863-64  Gen.  Kilpatrick  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  cavalry  attached  to  Sherman’s  army.  If  I am 
correctly  informed,  Gen.  Kilpatrick  and  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler 
were  at  West  Point  at  the  same  time,  possibly  in  the  same 
class.  Soon  after  assuming  command,  it  was  reported  that 
Kilpatrick  had  sent  a communication  to  Wheeler  informing 
him  that,  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit,  he  would  pay 
him  a visit.  Wheeler  replied : “Come  ahead  when  you  are 
ready.  We  will  give  you  the  warmest  reception  you  ever  had.” 

The  opposing  armies  were  in  winter  quarters — Sherman’s  at 
Ringgold  and  Johnston’s  at  Dalton,  Ga.  Wheeler’s  Corps  was 
encamped  at  Tunnel  Hill,  about  seven  miles  north  of  Dalton. 
“Paul’s  People”  were  brigaded  with  the  First  Tennessee, 
Ninth  Tennessee  Battalion,  and  Second  Georgia,  under  com 
mand  of  Gen.  W.  Y.  C.  Hume,  the  four  regiments  being 
camped  along  the  main  road  leading  to  Ringgold. 

About  May  i,  1864,  Lieut.  Rice  McLean  was  in  command  of 
a picket  of  sixty  men  three  miles  in  advance  of  our  camp, 
with  his  vedettes  one-half  mile  still  in  advance,  occupying  five 
stations — twO'  to  the  right,  two  to  the  left  and  one  on  main 
road.  The  writer  was  on  the  first  station  to  the  right  of  road. 

All  nature  was  attiring  itself  in  the  verdant  robes  of  spring, 
and  the  world  looked  too  beautiful  to  stain  it  with  human 
blood.  The  pale  moon’s  soft  rays  broke  through  the  drifting 
clouds  and  seemed  to  reproach  our  warlike  attitude.  The 
thousands  of  the  mellow-voiced  whip-poor-wills  echoed  their 
doleful  notes  through  the  leafy  forest  and  up  the  mountain 
side,  and  had  the  semblance  of  lamentations  over  our  wild 
work  of  human  destruction  called  glorious  war. 

When  the  aurora’s  first  rays  were  tinging  with  gold  the 
floating  clouds  in  the  Orient,  the  cry  of  “Halt !”  and  reports 
of  two  rifles  rang  out  on  the  balmy  air.  All  the  vedettes  beat 
a hasty  retreat,  and  rallied  on  the  forty  men  at  the  picket 
base,  who,  with  Lieut.  McLean,  were  in  their  saddles  awaiting 
the  enemy’s  advance.  There  were  barricades  across  the  road 
at  intervals  of  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  vedette  line 
to  our  main  camp,  w'hich  impeded  the  advance  of  a brigade 
that  was  essaying  to  carry  out  Kilpatrick’s  threat.  Behind  the 
first  barricade,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  rear  of  our  base, 
Lieut.  McLean  took  up  his  position  and  awaited  their  approach. 
We  could  hear  (hem  sometime  before  they  came  in  sight,  the 
road  being  tortuous  and  skirted  by  dense  woodland  on  each 
side.  It  was  not  yet  good  daylight  when  we  delivered  a solid 
volley  into  their  vanguard,  who  retired  on  the  head  of  their 
main  column,  which  proudly  came  on,  elated  by  the  vain- 
glorious threat  of  their  unworthy  chieftain.  Again  the  sharp 
crack  of  sixty  rifles  gave  that  “warm  reception”  promised  by 
“Little  Jo,”  and  our  brave  lieutenant  led  us  to  the  next  bar- 
ricade, located  in  the  edge  of  a woodland  beyond  an  opening, 
and  deployed  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  behind  a heavy 
worm  fence,  dismounted,  each  man  holding  his  own  horse. 
This  time  the  enemy’s  advance  emerged  into  the  open  very 


cautiously,  and  deployed  as  skirmishers.  Again  sixty  rifles 
licked  out  their  forked  tongues  of  fire  and  sixty  missiles  of 
death  went  whizzing  on  their  mission  of  destruction.  Mount- 
ing our  horses,  we  galloped  to  the  next  barricade,  to  again  ad- 
vise our  foes  that  we  had  not  left  the  country,  when  we  could 
see  old  Paul  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  with  his  long  black 
plume  waving  from  a ponderous  sombrero,  standing  at  a halt. 
We  delivered  another  volley,  and  under  shelter  of  the  timber 
galloped  across  the  valley  to  meet  him.  He  ordered  Lieut  Mc- 
Lean to  form  his  men  on  the  right  of  the  road,  while  he  formed 
his  “People”  and  Ninth  Tennessee  Battalion  on  the  opposite 
side.  But  a few  moments  elapsed  until  we  could  see  the  dark 
outline  of  two  regiments  emerge  from  the  woodland  Lieut. 
McLean  and  his  men  had  just  abandoned,  and  form  in  line 
of  battle  just  in  the  open,  about  two  hundred  yards  distant. 
At  this  juncture  Jim  Nance’s  old  bugle  sounded  “Forward!” 
Advancing  to  a branch  that  meandered  through  the  valley, 
some  fifty  yards  in  our  front,  a sheet  of  flame  shot  out  from 
the  enemy’s  lino,  when  Nance  blasted  the  “Charge!”  With 
that  proverbial  Rebel  yell  we  swept  up  the  hill  without  firing 
a shot  until  within  easy  pistol  range.  We  let  go  our  carbines, 
dropped  them  in  the  sling,  and  with  our  six-shooters  proceed- 
ed to  do  business  “wid  ’em.”  The  Yanks  soon  discovered  that 
the  Johnnies  had  come  to  entertain  them  with  that  “warmest 
reception”  of  which  Gen.  Wheeler  had  admonished  their  vaunt- 
ing chieftain.  They  wheeled  about  and  besought  shelter  from 
the  adjacent  forest,  while  Nance  continued  blasting  “Charge!” 
and  our  six-shooters  kept  up  the  sweet  music  that  charac- 
terized the  fiddle  of  Nero  during  the  conflagration  of  the 
Eternal  City.  After  driving  them  through  the  forest  named 
and  the  open  beyond,  we  came  upon  two  regiments  dismounted 
and  lying  behind  a fence  in  the  edge  of  another  woodland, 
who  poured  a galling  fire  into  our  line,  which,  of  necessity, 
by  this  time  was  more  or  less  disorganized.  We  at  once  re- 
treated to  the  woodland  we  had  passed,  and  moved  by  the 
left  flank  unobserved  around  a hill  sheltering  us  from  view, 
and  fell  upon  the  dismounted  men  on  their  right  flank,  pouring 
into  them  an  enfilading  fire,  which  caused  quick  and  disas- 
trous rout.  This  forced  them  to  retire  to  a position  beyond 
where  had  been  our  extreme  outpost,  two  regiments  forming 
at  the  foot  of  an  elongated  hill  that  rose  solitary  from  a 
level  plain,  and  two  regiments  in  open  fields  to  the  left  and 
opposite  this  hill. 

In  the  meantime  a battery  of  three  twelve-pound  howitzers 
had  been  brought  up  to  our  line  and  planted  on  a hill  to  the 
right  of  main  road,  about  on  line  with  our  quondam  vedette 
stations  and  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  line  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy.  Old  Paul  at  once  decided  to  charge  the 
two  regiments  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  afore  mentioned,  which 
had  to  be  done  over  level  fields  entirely  open.  Successful  in 
this  venture,  we' discovered  our  full  strength  to  our  enemy  as 
we  gained  the  hill.  All  this  time  our  line  in  the  open  was 
completely  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  two  regiments  in  the 
field.  Ed  Ownsby,  of  my  company,  and  myself  went  to  the 
right  of  the  hill  and  rode  as  nearly  to  the  top  as  we  could, 
dismounted  and  climbed  over  afoot  to  a point  on  the  western 
slope  opposite  the  left  flank  of  the  men  in  the  field,  and  took  up 
positions  behind  two  majestic  oak  trees  and  commenced,  un- 
observed, an  enfilading  fire  directly  down  the  enemy’s  line. 
We  were  taking  deliberate  aim;  and  the  end  of  their  line  be- 
ing not  over  one  hundred  yards  distant,  I cannot  see  how 
we  could  miss  hitting  either  a man  or  a horse  every  shot. 
At  this  period  our  ammunition  was  about  exhausted,  and  old 
Paul  withdrew  the  major  portion  of  his  command,  under  cover 
of  the  hill,  to  the  foot  of  the  elevation  occupied  by  our  battery. 
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The  Yanks,  quickly  discovering  this  fact,  made  a charge. 
Ownsby  and  I,  seeing  our  predicament,  started  for  our  horses. 
Arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill,  -we  had 
a head-end  collision  with  ten  bluecoats,  who  were  as  much 
surprised  as  we  were,  but  demanded  our  surrender.  Seeing 
our  situation  at  a glance,  we  put  spurs  to  our  horses  and  darted 
across  the  road  ahead  of  them.  We  had  a running  fight 
across  a cornfield,  the  Yanks  in  hot  pursuit,  both  they  and 
ourselves  emptying  our  six-shooters  as  we  went.  During  our 
run,  and  as  we  approached  the  fence  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  field,  I said  to  Ownsby : “Ed,  we  are  in  for  it  this 
whack.”  Our  horses  seemed  to  realize  how  closely  we  were 
being  hemmed  up,  and  cleared  the  fence  as  though  it  were  not 
there.  Old  Paul  had  the  precaution  to  let  down  gaps  at  in- 
tervals in  the  fence  for  the  skirmishers  he  had  left  in  front. 
They  passed  through,  closely  followed  by  the  Yanks.  Simul- 
taneously the  battery  and  our  line  “let  fly,”  and  no  doubt  the 
bluecoats  thought  “Sheol  had  broken  loose  in  Georgia,  and 
no  pitch  hot.”  Anyway,  we  confirmed  them  in  that  belief  in 
about  a pair  of  minutes,  for  we  put  them  north  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga  in  a jiffy. 

Ihis  was  the  initiation  of  the  famous  Georgia  campaign,  and 
from  this  time  until  the  surrender,  May  2,  1865,  there  was 
scarcely  a day  that  “Paul’s  People”  failed  to  inhale  the  sul- 
phurous odor  of  gunpowder. 


INCIDENTS  OF  THE  VICKSBURG  SIEGE. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A SERIES  OF  PAPERS  BY  C.  S.  0.  RICE. 

My  company,  Company  M,  Seventh  Tennessee  Cavalry,  of 
which  I was  lieutenant,  was  detached  from  the  regiment  first 
as  couriers  for  Gen.  Coring  and  afterwards  on  picket  duty  from 
Snyder’s  Bluff,  on  the  Yazoo  River,  to  Vicksburg.  It  was 
while  on  this  duty  that  I witr.es.sed  that  daring  fe.it  [already 
published  in  the  Veteran. — Ed.]  of  a Federal  officer.  A con- 
siderable force  of  our  men  were  fortified  at  Snyder’s  Bluff, 
where  Gen.  Grant  landed  some  8,000  or  10,000  men,  and  formed 
in  lines  as  if  to  charge  our  work=.  Just  then  a Yankee  dashed 
through  their  lines  and  rode  at  breakneck  speed  directly  to- 
ward us.  As  he  left,  the  Yankees  fired  volley  after  volley, 
apparently  at  him,  but  he  continued  coming,  whipping  his 
horse  with  his  hat.  As  he  got  near  us  he  yelled  out : “Hur- 
lah  for  Kentucky!”  He  rode  up  to  us,  stopped,  and  ex- 
claimed: “Hello,  boys!  How  are  you?  I’m  with  you.  God 
bless  all  of  you !”  The  men  began  to  crowd  around  him  and 
ask  questions.  Finally  it  was  suggested  that  he  had  better  go 
to  headquarters.  When  he  saw  that  he  was  to  be  taken  to 
the  commanding  officer  to  be  interrogated,  quick  as  a flash  he 
wheeled  his  magnificent  horse,  drove  the  spurs  into  its  sides, 
and  went  like  a bird  back  to  his  command.  It  was  so  bold  and 
so  quickly  done  that  none  of  our  men  thought  of  firing  at  -the 
gallant  fellow  until  he  was  several  hundred  yards  away,  then 
only  two  or  three  straggling  shots  were  fired  at  him.  As  he 
neared  the  Yankee  lines  they  cheered  him  vociferously.  It 
was  evident  that  he  had  come  up  to  get  a look  at  our  strength 
and  fortifications,  for  soon  after  his  return  the  gunboats 
opened  on  us. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1863,  we  were  ordered  inside  the  forti- 
fications of  Vicksburg,  and  were  in  the  besieged  town  until 
the  surrender,  the  following  4th  of  July.  While  in  Vicksburg 
we  acted  as  couriers  for  Gen.  Pemberton,  and  patrol  of  tlie 
city.  Rations  soon  became  scarce.  Meat  was  a thing  of  the 
past,  but  great  are  the  resources  of  a soldier.  One  day  a shell 
killed  one  of  our  mules,  and  some  of  the  boys  cut  a bucketful 
of  steaks  from  the  beast,  and  we  were  soon  enjoying  a good 
repast.  All  that  we  did  not  cook  at  once  we  concerted  into 
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“jerked”  meat.  This  we  did  by  making  a cane  platform, 
spreading  the  meat  on  it,  and  building  a fire  underneath.  This, 
with  the  aid  of  the  sun  above,  soon  gave  us  a lot  of  dry,  well- 
preserved  meat.  Now  some  fastidious  youths  of  to-day  will 
say:  “O,  I could  not  do  that!”  Neither  would  I now,  but 
then  I was  hungry.  I stood  it  as  long  as  I could.  I was  as 
hollow  as  a gourd,  and  when  my  back  began  to  cave  in  I 
thought  it  about  time  to  eat  anything  I could  get.  The  Fed- 
erals  had  by  parallels  worked  close  up  to  our  fortifications 
and  made  rifle  pits,  which  they  filled  with  sharpshooters,  so 
that  it  was  about  worth  a man’s  life  to  raise  his  head  above  the 
fortifications.  Our  men  would  show  themselves  only  when 
rising  to  repel  a charge.  We  soon  learned  to  protect  ourselves 
from  the  exploding  shells,  that  at  night  would  look  like  a rain 
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of  fire  on  the  doomed  city,  by  digging  holes  in  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  and  when  the  fire  was  excessively  heavy  we  would  crawl 
into  our  dens.  No  one  can  imagine  the  hardships  and  suf- 
fering our  men  underwent  lying  in  the  trenches  continuously 
day  and  night,  under  the  burning  sun  by  day  and  the  heavy 
dews  by  night,  without  sufficient  force  to  relieve  them  and 
man  the  works,  while  during  a greater  portion  of  the  time 
they  had  not  bread  and  meat  enough  to  sustain  themselves. 
No  wonder  that  thirty  per  cent  of  them  were  “hors  de  combat” 
when  we  surrendered. 

We  knew  that  surrender  was  inevitable,  yet  feelings  of 
deep  depression  came  over  us  when  we  were  ordered  to 
“stack  arms.”  Being  Gen.  Pemberton’s  escort,  we  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  our  side  arms,  but  some  of  our  servants  who 
wanted  to  go  out  with  us  were  not  allowed  to  do  so.  Mine 
came  to  me  and  gave  me  his  watch  and  all  the  money  he  had, 
$2.50  in  silver,  and  told  me  to  keep  it  for  him,  and  if  they 
would  not  allow  him  to  pass  out  with  us  he  would  join  us 
the  next  day  outside  the  lines.  How  faithful ! and  how  my 
heart  was  touched  by  it  ! On  a former  occasion,  when  I was 
left  in  a sick  camp,  he  remained  with  me;  and  at  night,  when 
everything  was  still,  I heard  his  voice  lifted  earnestly  in 
prayer  of  supplication  that  his  young  master  might  fix  his 
heart  on  things  above,  and  that  a kind  Providence  would  pro- 
tect and  preserve  his  life.  Imagine  at  this  day  the  close  rela- 
tion and  love  that  existed  between  master  and  slave!  His 
contact  with  the  Southern  white  man  gave  him  a moral  train- 
ing that  was  the  wonder  of  the  world.  While  our  men  were 
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out  in  the  field  of  battle,  what  kept  the  farm  hands  growing 
meat  and  bread  to  feed  them?  Was  it  fear  of  his  master, 
who  was  away  in  the  army  ? What  enabled  our  refined  women 
to  remain  at  home  for  four  years  of  the  war,  surrounded  by  a 
throng  of  blacks,  without  a thought  of  fear,  but  a feeling  of 
protection  ? 

My  first  night  out  from  Vicksburg  will  long  be  remembered 
1 left  the  city  with  three  small  pieces  of  jerked  mule  meat, 
and  a little  sugar  in  my  haversack.  We  camped  on  a large 
plantation,  and  I got  an  old  negro  woman  to  cook  me  some- 
thing to  eat.  She  brought  me  a thick  pone  of  corn  bread  and 
a panful  of  clabber,  and  I then  partook  of  the  most  sumptuous 
repast  I ever  enjoyed.  My  messmate,  A.  B.  Jayroe,  told  me 
the  next  morning  that  his  supper  the  night  before  was  twelve 
ears  of  green  corn.  I did  not  doubt  his  statement,  as  neither 
of  us  could  hardly  travel  that  day. 

I arrived  at  home  to  enjoy  for  a short  time,  under  my 
parole,  the  love  and  association  of  family  and  friends,  and, 
above  all,  the  sweet  smiles  of  a rosy-cheeked,  brown-eyed  little 
maid — “the  girl  I left  behind  me" — whose  picture  I carried 
with  me  through  the  hurtling  fire  and  smoke  of  battle  for  four 
years,  and  who,  at  its  close,  linked  her  fortunes  with  mine, 
and  has  shared  with  me  life’s  sunshine  and  shadows  for 
nearly  forty  years. 


RED-LETTER  DAYS  IN  DIXIE. 

BY  KATE  MASON  ROWLAND,  THE  EDITOR,  NEW  YORK. 

As  the  table  of  dates  and  topics  given  in  the  April  Editor 
includes  holidays  peculiar  to  the  Northern  States  and  omits 
those  essentially  Southern,  I offer  a supplement  to  these  sub- 
jects where  “timeliness”  is  a chief  consideration.  The  follow- 
ing table  embraces  the  legal  holidays  in  the  fifteen  Southern 
States. 

It  is,  of  course,  a popular  error  to  speak  of  “national  holi- 
days.” The  Federal  government  may  make  holidays  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  for  the  territories,  and  it  may  give 
holidays  in  the  departments  over  which  it  has  control,  the 
post  office  and  custom  house ; but  it  can  do  no  more.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  “recommends”  a day  of 
Thanksgiving,  but  in  each  State  the  Governor  must,  or  may, 
appoint  the  day.  It  is  optional  with  the  State  to  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  President,  and  so  make  the  day  a 
legal  holiday. 

'I  he  Legislature,  in  most  cases,  fixes  the  dates  of  these  hol- 
idays. In  the  State  of  Arkansas,  however,  there  is  but  one 
legal  holiday  fixed  by  statute,  and  that  is  Arbor  Day.  All 
other  holidays  are  made  each  year  by  the  Governor’s  procla- 
mation. In  Maryland,  on  the  contrary,  all  of  the  holidays  are 
made  by  the  Legislature  except  Arbor  Day,  which  it  is  the 
Governor's  duty  to  designate  by  proclamation.  The  date  is 
not  fixed,  but  it  is  generally  in  the  first  half  of  the  month  of 
April.  Arbor  Day  is  not  found  as  a legal  holiday  on  the  stat- 
ute books  of  the  Southern  States,  outside  of  Arkansas. 

Attractive  articles  could  be  written  of  the  holidays  of  the 
ante-bellum  period  in  the  South ; the  days  of  the  patriarchal 
life  on  the  plantation,  when  the  English  Church  festivals  were 
holidays  alike  to  master  and  servants.  The  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Whitsuntide  then  lasted  for  a week  at  a time.  And  though 
as  a popular  festival  Thanksgiving  Day  was  then  unknown 
in  the  South,  yet  it  had  always  been  under  the  name  of  Har- 
vest Home,  a Church  of  England  day,  and  so  observed  in  the 
South  by  the  descendants  of  English  Churchmen.  The  Prayer 
Book  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  had  always  provided  a service  for  this  day,  “to  be 
used  yearly  on  the  first  Thursday  in  November,  or  on  such 


other  day  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  civil  authority.”  And 
though  the  “thanksgiving”  was  for  all  God’s  “mercies,”  it  was 
“especially  for  the  returns  of  seedtime  and  harvest.” 

Calendar  for  the  Fifteen  Southern  States. 

January  i : New  Year’s  Day,  legal  holiday  in  all  these  States. 

January  6:  Epiphany,  or  “Twelfth  Night,”  church  festival; 
popular  superstitions,  literature,  and  poetry. 

January  8:  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  legal  holiday  in  Loui- 
siana. 

January  19:  Lee’s  birthday,  legal  holiday  in  'Virginia,  Geor- 
gia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina;  holiday  by  “common 
consent”  in  Alabama,  Florida,  and  perhaps  other  States. 

February  2:  Candlemas,  Ground  Hog  Day;  popular  super- 
stition, etc. 

February  14:  St.  Valentine’s  Day. 

February  22:  Washington’s  birthday,  legal  holiday  in  all 
the  States. 

February  22:  Movable  feast,  Mardi  Gras,  or  Shrove  Tues- 
day, legal  holiday  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama. 

March  2:  Date  of  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence,  legal 
holiday  in  Texas. 

March  17 : St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

April  10:  Movable  fast.  Good  Friday,  legal  holiday  in 
Maryland,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana. 

April  12 : Movable  feast,  Easter. 

April  21 : Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  legal  holiday  in  Texas. 

April  26;  Confederate  Memorial  Day,  legal  holiday  in  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi. 

May  10.  Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  Confederate  Memorial 
Day  in  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina ; legal  holiday  in 
these  States.  Observed  in  Richmond,  Va.,  as  “Oakwood  Me- 
morial Day.” 

May  20:  Mecklenburg  Independence  Day,  legal  holiday  in 
North  Carolina. 

May  24;  Confederate  Memorial  Day  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

May  (second  Friday)  : Confederate  Memorial  Day  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

May  30:  Confederate  Memorial  Day,  legal  holiday  in  Vir- 
ginia. Observed  in  Richmond  as  “Hollywood  Memorial  Day,” 
observed  as  “Confederate  Memorial  Day”  in  Wytheville,  Bed- 
ford City,  Fairfax,  and  perhaps  a few  other  places  in  Virginia. 

May  30;  Federal  Decoration  Day.  Legal  holiday  in  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia. 

June  3:  Birthday  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Confederate  Memorial 
Day  in  Louisiana ; also  in  Louisville,  Ky. ; Winchester,  War- 
renton,  Culpeper,  Va. ; Memphis  and  Knoxville,  Tenn. ; Fred- 
erick, Md.,  etc.  Legal  holiday  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  Holiday  by  general 
consent  in  Alabama. 

June  6;  Confederate  Memorial  Day  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

June  9:  Confederate  Memorial  Day  in  Petersburg,  Va. 

June  13:  Confederate  Memorial  Day  in  Woodstock,  Va. 

July  4:  Legal  holiday  in  all  of  the  Southern  States;  desig- 
nated as  “Independence  Day”  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 

September  i ; Labor  Day.  Legal  holiday  in  all  of  these 
States  except  Mississippi,  Maryland,  and  Louisiana.  Novem- 
ber 25  is  the  Labor  Day  holiday  by  law  in  New  Orleans. 

October  12;  “North  Carolina  Day.”  Legal  holiday  in  North 
Carolina. 

November  (fourth  Thursday)  : Thanksgiving  Day.  Legal 
holiday  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  in  all  other  States 
any  Thursday  in  November  so  designated  by  the  Governor. 

December  25 : Christmas.  Legal  holiday  in  all  the  Southern 
States. 
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KENTUCKY  AND  MISSOURI  IN  CONFEDERACY. 

Extracts  from  “Life  of  James  Murray  Mason,”  Confederate 
Commissioner  to  England,  are  sent  to  the  Veteran  in  reply 
to  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Smith’s  advocacy  of  eleven  columns  to  the 
Davis  Memorial  Arch.  In  an  account  of  his  interview  with 
Earl  Russell,  February  lo,  1862,  the  following  occurs : 

“He  took  but  little  part  in  the  conversation,  asking  only  one 
or  two  questions.  One  was  as  to  the  internal  condition  of 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  and  he  referred  also  to 
the  alienation  of  Northwestern  Virginia.  I told  him  that  as 
far  as  the  three  States  named  were  concerned,  they  were  now 
members  of  the  Confederate  States ; that  we  knew  a very 
large  majority  of  their  people  were  with  the  South,  and  none 
who  knew  the  actual  condition  of  things  doubted  that  they 
would  remain  so;  and  that  as  to  Northwestern  Virginia,  the 
pretense  of  a separate  government  there  was  an  empty  pageant, 
credited  only  by  the  government  at  Washington,  and  by  it 
alone  for  the  purposes  of  delusion.” 

Extract  from  the  inaugural  address  of  President  Davis,  de- 
livered in  Richmond,  Va.,  February  22,  1862: 

“Our  Confederacy  has  grown  from  six  to  thirteen  States; 
and  Maryland,  already  united  to  us  by  hallowed  memories  and 
material  interests,  will,  I believe,  when  able  to  speak  with  un- 
stified  voice,  connect  her  destiny  with  the  South.” 

K.  M.  R.  writes  from  Baltimore  concerning  these  extracts : 
“The  above  citations  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  Mr.  J. 
Randolph  Smith  that  we  had  thirteen  States  in  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  If  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States  and 
their  accredited  Commissioner  to  England  are  not  good  au- 
thority as  to  their  number — in  February,  1862 — the  case  is 
hopeless.  ‘The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag’  gave  eleven  as  the  number 
of  States  in  the  Confederacy  under  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. With  the  inauguration  of  the  permanent  govern- 
ment there  were  thirteen  States.” 


THEY  WANT  MORE  THAN  ELEFEN  COLUMNS. 

BY  MRS.  S.  R.  m’cUTCHEN,  WARRENSBURG,  MO. 

As  a devoted  Daughter  of  the  F.  M.  Cockrell  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C.,  of  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  and  a native  of  Kentucky, 
reared  and  educated  there,  and  as,  by  adoption,  a Missourian, 
I protest  against  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Smith’s  idea  to  omit  the 
fair  and  noble  States  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  from  columns 
to  the  Davis  monument.  For  shame ! He  should  not  express 
such  sentiments.  Only  eleven  columns!  No!  no!  a thousand 
times  no ! I would  advise  Mr.  Randolph  Smith  to  read  up 
on  the  history  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  previous  to  and 
during  our  great  war  and  see  how  Gov.  Magoffin  positively  re- 
fused men  and  ammunition  to  subjugate  her  Southern  sister 
States — not  stepsister — when  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  men. 
I well  remember  how  the  Federal  government,  against  the 
protest  of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  poured  its  “hireling 
hordes”  on  her  soil  at  a place  on  Dix  River,  called  at  that 
time  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  now  Camp  Nelson ; how  her 
brave  sons  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  South  under  Buckner 
and  Morgan  and  John  C.  Breckinridge.  Where  can  you 
find  braver,  grander,  or  more  loyal  men  than  Kentucky  fur- 
nished the  Southern  Confederacy?  Even  our  great  chieftain, 
Jefferson  Davis,  was  born  on  her  soil  and  educated  there.  Her 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  her  Morgans,  her  Gen.  William  Pres- 
ton, her  Humphrey  Marshall,  her  Col.  Grigsby,  her  Col.  B.  H. 
Young,  and  a multitude  of  other  brave  men  left  their  all  to 
share  the  fortunes  of  the  South.  True,  regiments  were  recruited 
from  these  States  for  the  Federal  government,  but  they  were 
not  of  those  to  the  “manner  born.”  Kentucky  could  no  more 
help  herself  than  the  other  States  South  in  the  final  struggle. 


So,  too,  in  grand  old  Missouri.  Her  Sterling  Price,  her 
Gov.  Jackson,  and  her  noble  Shelby  attest  too  well  her  atti- 
tude at  the  beginning  of  this  “gigantic  struggle.”  Then  her 
heroic  daughters  were  not  lacking  in  their  courage  and  devo- 
tion to. the  South  in  those  stormy  days.  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  where  there  were  Federal  prisons,  are  witnesses  to  their 
imprisonment.  No  matter  how  many  men  fought  from  North 
Carolina ! They  were  brave,  but  none  were  braver  or  more 
loyal  to  the  Southern  cause  than  grand  old  Missouri’s  sons  and 
daughters.  Shall  Confederate  organizations  be  left  out  in 
Kentucky  and  Missouri?  Shall  all  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy of  these  States,  who  have  worked  so  lovingly  and  so 
faithfully  for  the  Davis  memorial,  be  left  out?  To  one  of 
Missouri’s  noble  daughters  belongs  the  honor  of  originating 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Would  he  leave  out 
Mother  McLure,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mrs.  Hepburn,  of  Louis- 
ville, and  other  as  noble  women  who  worked  and  prayed  for 
the  Confederacy? 

When  Geu.  Bragg’s  army  came  into  Kentucky,  ragged  and 
hungry,  Kentuckians,  men  and  women,  contributed  both  food 
and  clothing  without  stint.  There  was  nothing  too  good  for 
the  Confederate  soldier  to  them.  They  were  all  heroes,  and 
O how  proudly  and  gladly  did  we  daughters  help  them!  So 
it  was  with  Missouri.  When  Price’s  army  moved  through 
this  State,  the  mothers  and  daughters  were  glad  to  share  what 
had  been  left  them,  for  the  Federals  had  robbed  them  of  the 
very  necessities  of  life,  yet  through  their  love  to  the  great 
cause  they  gave  all  in  many  instances.  Ah,  none  but  her  sons 
and  daughters  know  what  hardships  they  endured  for  the  Con- 
federacy! And  then  not  to  be  represented?  Jefferson  Davis 
had  no  truer  advocate  in  his  halls  of  council  than  George  G. 
Vest,  no  better  soldier  than  Francis  M.  Cockrell.  Yes,  and 
could  the  sacred  ashes  of  our  chieftain  speak,  he  would  ex- 
claim: “YeS,  Kentucky  is  my  birthplace.  I love  her  sons  and 
daughters,  for  none  were  braver  or  more  faithful.  Yes,  Mis- 
souri stood  almost  alone  during  her  strife  with  the  Kansas 
Jayhawkers  previous  to  the  war.”  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
soldiers  proved  themselves  on  the  battlefields  of  Shiloh,  Mur- 
freesboro, Franklin,  and,  indeed,  on  all  the  battlefields  east  and 
west — Fort  Donelson,  Richmond,  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg.  On 
land  and  sea  their  soldiers  made  a name  that  can  never  die. 
Gen.  Elijah  Gates,  with  both  arms  shot  and  dangling  at  his 
sides,  rode  with  the  bridle  reins  in  his  teeth  upon  the  breast- 
works of  the  enemy  at  Franklin,  leading  the  First  and  Third 
Missouri.  There,  too,  Cockrell’s  brigade  flag  received  thir- 
teen bullets. 

All  honor  to  brave  old  Kentucky  and  grand  old  Missouri ! 
Yes,  let  us  reverentially  build  the  Memorial  to  the  man  who 
repPCsented  the  loved  cause  of  Dixie,  and  keep  it  holy  in  our 
Southern  hearts  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri ! 

Mrs.  V.  Y.  McCanne,  Moberly,  Mo.,  sent  $i  for  the  “Bill 
Arp”  Memorial,  and  incloses  a letter  on  the  eleven  columns 
proposition  in  the  Davis  Monument,  in  which  she  states,  in 
reply  to  J.  Randolph  Smith  in  the  December  Veteran: 

“This  word  of  defense  is  in  memory  of  brave  men  who  gave 
‘their  all,’  even  their  lives,  for  the  cause  they  espoused. 

“There  are  some  dark  memories  for  Missouri  when  the 
trouble  was  beginning.  With  the  Federals  pouring  into  the 
State  on  three  sides,  old  men,  young  men,  and  boys,  whose 
last  memories  were  their  mothers’  kisses  and  tears,  started 
through  dangers  innumerable  to  fight  their  way  to  Price  be- 
cause their  principles  and  sympathies  urged  them  to  aid  the 
South,  while  they  hoped  for  better  conditions  for  Missouri. 

“Mr.  J.  Randolph  Smith  reproaches  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
with  ‘having  Federal  governors.’  Can  he  think  the  North 
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would  let  two  such  States  go  without  an  effort  to  hold  them 
in  the  union?  Yet  Missouri  was  in  the  unique  position  of 
having  two  governors  at  the  same  time.  The  Southern  gov- 
ernor went  with  the  army  to  Southwest  Missouri,  while  the 
Federal  authorities  had  sworn  in  another  at  Jefferson  City. 

“Gr.and  old  Kentucky ! Seeds  of  Republicanism  were  scat- 
tered by  the  army,  even  to  the  confines  of  the  moonshiners, 
that  keep  up  the  turmoil  yet;  but  the  unconquerable  principles 
of  democracy  rule  her  sunny  plains,  and  they  are  bred  in  the 
very  rocks  of  her  hills. 

“One  finds  it  hard  to  quote,  and  hard  not  to  quote,  from  this 
strange  jumble.  For  instance,  ‘Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Mis- 
souri gave  to  the  Confederacy  some  of  the  bravest  men  who 
followed  Lee  and  Western  commanders ; but  when  the  memo- 
rial to  President  Davis  is  completed,  let  us  erect  no  columns 
to  these  States,  step-sisters  to  the  Confederacy.’  Adding  that 
‘only  eleven  stars  should  be  on  the  Confederate  flag,  and 
especially  on  the  Crosses  of  Honor.’ 

“Again,  speaking  of  the  seceded  States  and  the  stars,  ‘some 
Yankee,  seeing  we  were  Rip  Van  Winkles,  and  thinking  it 
hard  that  the  Union,  with  all  the  world  to  draw  upon,  should 
be  kept  out  of  Richmond  four  years  by  eleven  States,  added 
two,  and  we,  yet  half  asleep,  not  only  did  not  resent  it,  but 
adopted  it,  to  our  hurt.’  The  two  were  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri, graveyards  even  then  through  their  desperate  fighting 
to  keep  the  Federals  from  the  South.  How  will  that  sound 
to  men  who  fought  with  Price,  McCullough,  Bowen,  Cle- 
burne, Shelby,  Gates,  Cockrell,  and  Morgan,  and  scores  of 
gallant  officers  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky.  When  troops  were 
wanted  at  Corinth,  these  Missourians,  went  cheerfully  from 
Elk  Horn  to  the  river,  many  of  them  marching  barefoot 
through  the  snow,  the  long  road  full  of  appalling  privations; 
their  homes  were  falling  in  sacrifice,  between  Federals  and 
bushwhackers;  between  their  ideas  of  State  rights  and  coer- 
cion, their  State  was  tottering,  with  none  to  save ; yet  they 
went,  full  of  the  splendid  courage  that  pulsed  through  the 
South,  hoping  against  hope. 

“If,  when  returning  from  the  war,  homeless  and  sorely  dis- 
couraged, these  men  had  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  feeling 
Mr.  Smith  avows  with  such  delicate  candor,  they  crushed  it 
as  a base  ingratitude  against  their  kind. 

“What  purpose  can  be  served  now  with  such  stuff?  Our 
children  get  a false  impression  of  their  fathers’  motives.  It 
carries  a wrong  conception  of  the  loyalty  of  an  honest  people 
toward  a magnificent  government.  Both  sides  have  much  to 
forgive,  if  we  have  any  government. 

“It  is  a singular  coincident  that  the  same  number  of  the 
Veteran  has  a letter  from  a G.  A.  R.  man  in  New  York,  who 
speaks  of  the  ‘foolish  bitterness  over  the  war,  and  the  issues 
that  had  to  be  fought  to  a finish,’  and  who  warmly  com- 
mends the  editor  of  the  Veteran  for  the  ‘heroic  struggle  he  is 
making  for  his  comrades.’  Such  men  set  us  right  with  other 
people  and  make  us  feel  right  as  well.  It  is  the  hero  who 
gives  credit  to  bravery  on  the  other  side.  Gen.  Lee's  beautiful 
life  was  a sacrifice  to  the  land  he  loved,  yet  he  was  just  to 
the  government  from  the  time  he  laid  down  his  arms.  He 
lived  to  see  Kentucky  and  Missouri  rising  from  the  fires  that 
swept  them;  he  lived  to  see  bitter  sectionalism  dying,  the  spirit 
that  would  oppose  the  ‘thirteen  columns,’  a spirit  that  is  too 
narrow  for  a generous  people  to  comprehend.” 


Sam  Box,  Westville,  Inu.  T.,  Protests. — In  the  December, 
1903,  Veteran  Comrade  J.  Randolph  Smith,  of  Henderson, 
N.  C.,  favors  eleven  columns  for  the  Davis  Memorial.  The 
good  brother  is  living  in  delusion,  and  his  suggestions,  if  car- 


ried out,  would  do  a great  injustice  to  thousands  of  good, 
patriotic  citizens  and  soldiers  in  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  whose  loyal  devotion  to  the  South  was  never  ques- 
tioned and  who  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  by  excluding 
them  from  any  of  the  honors  of  the  Davis  Memorial  for  the 
‘crime,  as  he  alleges,  of  failing  to  secede  from  the  United 
States  and  for  tolerating  the  rule  of  Federal  Governors,  etc. 
As  to  Missouri,  we  had  a Southern  man  for  Governor  tried 
'and  true  until  he  was  driven  from  his  seat  by  the  Federal 
larmy,  and  for  a time  marched  with  the  Confederate  forces 
and  directed  their  movements,  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
convened  the  Legislature  in  extra  session  in  the  city  of  Neosho, 
where  they  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  declared  the 
State  out  of  the  Union,  and  sent  delegates  to  both  branches 
of  the  Confederate  Congress,  who  were  recognized  and  re- 
'Ceived  by  President  Davis  and  the  Richmond  government 
into  the  councils  of  the  Confederacy.  Comrade  Smith  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  those  were  border  States  and  were 
soon  overrun  by  the  great  armies  of  the  North,  which  later 
on  swept  over  every  Southern  State  and  drove  our  noble  and 
devoted  President,  whom  we  wish  to  honor,  from  his  seat.  I 
cannot  believe  that  a majority  of  the  people  of  the  South  con- 
demn these  tried,  true,  and  patriotic  people  for  failing  to  per- 
form an  impossibility  by  holding  in  check  the  combined  forces 
of  the  North  and  the  outside  world.  We  gave  up  our  homes 
and  country  to  the  invaders  inch  by  inch,  never  failing  to  in- 
flict the  greatest  damage  to  them  in  our  power.  It  was  an 
easy  matter  to  be  a Southern  man  in  the  South  from  1861  to 
1865,  but  it  was  quite  different  in  the  border  States  under  the 
iron  heel  of  oppression.  Again  it  should  be  remembered  that 
to  the  Missouri  soldiers  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  last 
to  quit  the  contest.  The  remnant  of  Shelby’s  Brigade  of  Mis- 
souri Cavalry  maintained  the  Confederate  banner,  defiantly 
and  triumphantly,  until  July  i,  1865,  when  it  was  sadly  and 
solemnly  weighted  beneath  the  waves  of  the  Rio  Grande  River. 
The  folds  of  this  last  flag  had  been  ornamented  by  the  queenly 
hands  of  Arkansas’s  fairest  daughters  and  presented  to  Shel- 
by’s old  brigade  as  a token  of  admiration  for  their  desperate 
fighting  and  knightly  soldier  qualities,  and,  as  they  had  never 
lost  a banner,  they  were  determined  that  this  one  should  never 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  I feel  sure  that  I represent 
the  sentiments  of  99  per  cent  of  the  Southern  people  of  Mis- 
souri when  I say  that  when  the  time  comes  they  will  expect 
and  insist  on  being  accorded  the  same  honors  and  rights  in 
the  Davis  Memorial  given  to  other  Southern  States. 


SUBSCRIPTION  BARGAINS. 

Why  pay  full  price  for  leading  papers  and  magazines  when 
you  can  secure  two  for  almost  the  price  of  one  by  taking  our 


clubbing  offer?  Note  the  following; 

Co.nfederate  Veteran  one  year $i  00 

Womans  Home  Companion  one  year i 00 

Both  one  year  for  $1.50. 

Or 

Confederate  Veteran  one  year $i  00 

Farm  and  Fireside  one  year 50 

Both  one  year  for  $1.15. 


T he  Woman’s  Home  Companion  is  one  of  the  choicest  home 
and  family  magazines  published. 

The  Farm  and  Fireside  is  one  of  the  leading  farm  journals, 
each  department  having  an  editor  of  practical  experience,  and 
the  articles  cm  the  management  of  house,  farm,  and  garden 
will  be  found  very  helpful.  Issued  semimonthly. 

In  addition,  a choice  picture  will  be  sent  free. 

Address  the  Confederate  Veteran,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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SEVEN  OF  ELEVEN  SURVIVORS  CO.  F,  TWELFTH  ALABAMA  REGIMENT,  PHOTOGRAPHED  IN  OPELIKA  NOV.  26,  1903. 

FIRST  SERG.  T.  H.  GLOWER.  C.  C.  DAVIS.  R.  W.  DRAKE.  SERG.  N.  R.  SIMMONS. 

G.  P.  WARE.  CAPT.  R.  K.  PARK.  SERG.  J.  H.  EASON. 


There  was  a reunion  at  Opelika,  Ala.,  on  last  Thanksgiving 
of  surviving  members  of  the  Macon  Confederates,  from  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala.,  which  was  Company  F,  of  the  Twelfth  Alabama 
Regiment.  The  captain  of  the  company,  R.  F.  Ligon,  became 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  David  Clopton,  who  was  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  his  State,  was  a private.  He  was  later 
quartermaster  of  the  regiment  before  his  election  to  the  Con- 
federate Congress.  The  members  of  this  company,  which 
comprised  one  hundred  and  five  originally,  and  was  recruited 
until  it  aggregated  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  were  worth 
two  million  dollars.  Many  of  its  members  became  commis- 
sioned officers  in  other  regiments.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that  only 
seven  survivors  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  met  at 
Opelika  recently.  Among  these  was  the  only  living  com- 
missioned officer,  who  was  captain  of  the  company,  Robert  E. 
Park  (now  State  Treasurer  of  Georgia,  and  lives  in  Atlanta), 
Sergeant  Thomas  H.  Glower,  late  Mayor  of  Opelika;  Sergeant 
Nathan  R.  Simmons,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Opelika ; 
Sergeant  James  H.  Eason,  connected  with  the  Plant  Railway 
System  at  Montgomery;  Hon.  Robert  W.  Drake,  late  sheriff 
of  Hale  County.  Ala.,  and  a prominent  planter;  Mr.  Colum- 
bus C.  Davis,  of  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  and  Mr.  George  Pierce  Ware, 
of  Auburn,  Ala.,  both  successful  and  popular  farmers,  and  all 
men  of  high  character  and  influence  in  their  various  localities. 

These  gentlemen  dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeLay,  the  son- 
in-law  and  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Ware,  and  supped  with  Hon. 


and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Clower.  They  feasted  on  Thanksgiving  tur- 
key, with  cranberries,  barbecued  pig,  delightful  salads,  fruit, 
and  pound  cake,  ices,  and  all  the  elegant  et  ceteras  which  ac- 
company splendid  Thanksgiving  occasions. 

These  gentlemen  had  a group  picture  taken,  and  upon 
weighing  at  the  public  scales  the  following  were  learned  to 
be  their  respective  weights:  Capt.  Park,  222  pounds;  Hon. 
T.  H.  Clower,  185  pounds ; Hon.  R.  W.  Drake,  246  pounds ; 
J.  H.  Eason,  187  pounds;  G.  P.  Ware,  175  pounds;  N.  R. 
Simmcins,  167  pounds;  C.  C.  Davis,  139  pounds. 

These  members  read  over  the  list  of  the  members  of  old 
Company  F,  and  discussed  affectionately  the  few  living  and 
the  host  of  dead  comrades  with  whom  they  had  shared  the 
dangers  and  hardships,  the  humors  and  excitements  of  four 
years. 

Of  those  present,  Mr.  Davis  was  one  severely  wounded  at 
Strasburg,  Va. ; Mr.  Ware  was  wounded  at  Seven  Pines  and 
Snickers  Gap,  Mr.  Simmons  at  Chancellorsville,  Mr.  Eason 
at  Sharpsburg  and  Gettysburg.  Capt.  Park  was  wounded  at 
the  Wilderness,  Gettysburg,  and  Winchester,  and  a bullet 
passed  through  his  hat  at  Seven  Pines.  Messrs.  Clower  and 
Drake,  than  whom  there  were  never  two  more  gallant  and 
intrepid  soldiers,  and  few  shared  in  as  many  engagements, 
were  never  wounded.  All  were  in  fine  health  and  splendid 
spirits,  and  fully  resolved  to  have  annual  reunions  in  the 
future. 
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CONFEDERATED  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tlie  Veteran  is  pleased  to  give  a good  likeness  herewith  of 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  President  of  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association.  She  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Walker.  While  yet  a young 
girl,  slie  was  enthusiastic  for  the  Southern  cause,  and  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  to  the  ladies  of  the  Soldiers’  Aid 
Society  in  their  noble  work.  As  Miss  Katie  Walker  she  will 
be  remembered  by  many  of  the  Southern  soldiers  who  were 
confined  in  the  military  prisons  and  hospitals  of  New  Orleans 
during  the  war.  She  was  educated  in  her  native  city  at  the 
Orleans  Academy  under  Prof.  Dimitry,  and  graduated  with 
high  honors  from  the  Ursuline  Convent,  the  oldest  female 
college  in  the  United  States.  In  1902  Mrs,  Behan  was  elected 
President  of  the  Ursuline  Alumnae  and  reelected  in  1903. 

In  1866  she  married  William  J.  Behan,  who  was  an  officer 
in  that  famous  command,  the  Washington  Artillery,  in  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He 
was  the  first  major  general  of  the 
Louisiana  Division,  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  and  is  a valiant 
comrade. 

Mrs.  Behan  is  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Ladies  South- 
ern Memorial  Association  of  New 
Orleans,  and  is  now  serving  her 
third  term  as  its  President.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ac- 
tive of  the  Memorial  Associations 
of  the  South.  In  May,  1900,  the 
Confederated  Southern  Memorial 
Association  was  organized  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  Mrs.  Behan  was 
unanimousl}'  chosen  as  President 
for  a term  of  three  years.  This 
Confederation  is  composed  of  sixty 
or  more  Memorial  Associations,  the 
majority  of  these  dating  their  or- 
ganization as  far  back  as  1865,  im- 
mediately after  the  surrender  of 
the  remnant  of  Gen.  Lees  incom- 
parable army.  Many  of  these  as- 
sociations existed  during  the  four 
years  of  the  war,  having  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  soldiers  who  were  then 
leaving  for  the  seat  of  war.  Clothing,  uniforms,  and  provi- 
sions were  supplied  by  these  noble  women,  who  were  also 
constant  in  their  tender  ministrations  to  the  sick  and  dying. 
.At  that  time  these  noble  women  were  banded  together  and 
known  as  Soldiers’  Aid  Societies. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies 
these  same  loyal  and  devoted  women  organized  Memorial  As- 
sociations to  care  for  the  graves  of  those  who  had  sacrificed 
their  lives  on  the  altar  of  duty,  and  whenever  practicable  to  re- 
move their  remains  from  distant  battlefields  to  their  native 
soil,  and  there  erect  monuments  that  would  tell  to  coming 
generations  the  story  of  their  glorious  deeds.  And  when  Jef- 
ferson Davis  wrote  his  great  work,  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Confederate  Government,”  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Women  of 
the  Confederacy,  he  paid  a high  tribute  to  these  women,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  as  faithful  and  as  valiant  during  these  trying 
times  as  were  their  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  and  sons  whose 
swords  they  buckled  on  and  sent  forth  to  battle  for  Soutliern 
rights. 


In  1894  the  daughters  of  these  women  inaugurated  that 
grand  and  enthusiastic  organization,  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy.  Their  work  and  influence  has  spread  over 
the  whole  South,  also  in  many  sections  North,  and  they  have 
proved  themselves  worthy  daughters  of  noble  mothers.  Quot- 
ing from  the  beautiful  poem,  dedicated  to  the  women  of  the 
Confederacy,  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle,  of'Memphi.s, 
Tenn.,  we  can  truthfully  say: 

“Give  the  laurel  to  the  victor, 

Give  the  song  unto  the  slain, 

Give  the  iron  crots  of  honor 

Hre  Death  lays  the  Southron  down; 

But  give  to  these  souls  proven, 

Tried  by  fire  and  by  pain, 

A memory  of  their  mother  love 
That  pressed  an  iron  crown.” 

At  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Confederated  South- 
ern Memorial  Association,  held  in  New  Orleans,  in  May, 
1903,  Mrs.  Behan  was  chosen  again 
unanimously  as  President  for  a 
second  term  of  three  years.  The 
growth  and  success  of  the  Confed- 
eration is  due  largely  to  her  zeal 
and  enthusiasm. 

The  Confederated  Southern  Me- 
morial Association  is  cooperating 
with  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  in  the  erection  of  the 
Jefferson  Davis  Monument.  A his- 
tory of  the  “Confederated  Memo- 
rial Associations  of  the  South”  is 
now  being  compiled,  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  this  monument. 

Mrs.  Behan’s  handsome  home  on 
Alhambra  Plantation,  Whitecas- 
tle.  La.,  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
elegant  entertainments;  one  in  par- 
ticular given  in  honor  of  her  guest. 
Miss  Mary  Custis  Lee,  will  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present. 

To  those  who  know  personally 
the  noble,  patriotic  woman,  it  may 
seem  odd  to  say  that  “she  is  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  Ladies’ 
Southern  Memorial  Association,.”  'lire  statement  is  bor- 
rowed. It  seems  incredible  that  Katie  Walker  was  old  enough 
in  the  sixties  to  take  active  interest  in  the  Confederate  Cause, 
so  youthful  in  appearance  and  active  is  she  now.  The  Vet- 
eran has  long  desired  to  pay  tribute  to  this  President  of  the 
C.  S.  M.  A.,  giving  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  but  she  has 
not  concurred  m the  opinion  that  giving  her  prominence  was 
at  all  important  to  the  success  of  the  great  work  over  which  she 
presides.  Her  generous  spirit  in  having  this  oldest  of  all 
Confederate  organizations  adopt  the  Veteran  as  its  official 
organ  will  never  be  forgotten  by  its  founder. 

A Veteran  Who  Never  Missed  a Battle. 

The  author  of  a book  on  the  Washington  Artillery  wrote 
of  Comrade  Behan:  “In  this  battle  [Fredericksburg]  Lieut. 
W.  J.  Behan,  who  had  won  his  spurs  at  Sharpsburg,  first  as- 
sisted in  the  command  of  the  fourth  company.  Besides  being 
a good  officer,  he  enjoyed  the  honor  of  never  having  missed 
a roll  call  or  battle  during  the  war.”  He  is  ex-Mayor  of  New 
Orleans,  his  native  city. 


MRS.  w.  T.  BEHAN. 
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PALLBEARERS  AT  GEN.  GORDON’S  FUNERAL. 
Capt.  R.  E.  Park,  State  Treasurer  of  Georgia,  sends  the  list : 
“I  have  just  conferred  with  Gov.  Terrell,  who  had  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  pallbearers  at  Gen.  Gordon’s  funeral,  and  he 
gave  me  the  following  names : 

“S.  A.  Cunningham,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; Gen.  B.  A.  Teague, 
Aiken,  S.  C. ; Gen.  W.  E.  Mickel,  Mobile,  Ala. ; Gen.  B.  H. 
Young,  Louisville,  Ky.  From  Georgia  there  were:  Gen.  C. 
M.  Wiley,  Macon;  Gen.  S.  W.  Harris,  Carrollton;  Capt.  John 
Triplett,  Thomasville;  Maj.  W.  W.  Hulbert,  Atlanta;  Capt. 
R.  E.  Park,  Macon;  Col.  W.  S.  Shepherd,  Columbus;  Capt. 
E.  P.  Howell,  Atlanta;  Capt.  J.  L.  McCollum,  Marietta. 

“The  following  names  were  also  on  the  list,  but  were  not 
in  the  city,  and  the  other,  Gov.  Jones,  was  among  the  orators 
and  invited  guests — namely.  Col.  J.  T.  Ellyson,  of  Virginia ; 
Gen.  G.  P.  Harrison,  of  Alabama;  Col.  J.  A.  Lovell,  Tallahas- 
see, Fla. ; Gen.  Robert  Lowry,  of  Mississippi.  Hon.  Thomas 
G.  Jones  was  also  in  the  list,  but  he  was  one  of  the  speakers 
and  invited  guests. 

“The  pallbearers  who  bore  the  casket  were:  Capt.  W.  H. 
Harrison,  Thirty-First  Georgia;  and  Privates  E.  D.  L.  Mobley, 
First  Arkansas;  J.  C.  Hufif,  Cobb’s  Georgia  Cavalry  Legion; 
J.  H.  Sutten,  Thirty-First  Georgia ; G.  N.  Dexter,  Third 
Georgia ; Samuel  Ogletree,  J.  L.  Bosworth,  D.  J.  Smith,  and 
R.  O.  Ford.’’ 

Gen.  Gordon’s  Regard  for  Editor  of  the  Veteran. 

In  a letter  from  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs,  Va.,  August  21, 
i8gg,  upon  notice  of  a suit  for  libel  with  which  readers  of  the 
Veteran  are  familiar,  Gen.  Gordon  responded : 

“I  am  not  advised  as  to  the  character  of  the  criticism  of 
which  you  speak,  and  your  letter  gives  me  the  first  information 
of  the  suit  to  which  you  refer.  Without  looking  into  the 
matter  at  all,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  nothing  could 
induce  me  to  believe  that  you  had  intentionally  wronged  any 
man.  much  less  a Confederate  soldier. 

“My  engagements  have  been  so  constant  that,  together  with 
the  confusion  and  dismay  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  my 
home  by  fire  with  nearly  all  that  was  in  it,  and  my  subsequent 
efforts  to  reimburse  myself  by  lecturing,  the  privilege  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  progress  of  events  has  been  denied  me.  I 
am  here  now  for  rest  and  recuperation.” 

Gen.  Gordon  in  the  Northwest. 

G.  H.  Blakeslee,  of  Eddyville,  Neb.,  in  renewing  subscrip- 
tion for  the  Veteran,  refers  to  Gen.  Gordon: 

“Our  papers,  especially  those  who  have  ever  paid  some  re- 
spect to  the  veteran  soldiers — more  particularly  the  G.  A.  R. 
papers — have  but  words  of  love  and  kindness  for  the  illus- 
trious dead  of  the  Southland.  To  me,  news  of  the  death  of  the 
noble  Gordon  is  peculiarly  sorrowing.  We  had  learned  to  love 
and  appreciate  his  noble  character.  Time  and  again  he  has 
been  with  us  at  our  meetings,  and  endeared  himself  to  us 
with  his  noble  patriotic  words.  In  the  home  of  every  true  sol 
dier  of  tlie  North  there  are  but  the  kindest  memories  of  Gen. 
John  B.  Gordon.” 

In  Memory  of  Gen.  Gordon  at  De  Funiak  Springs,  Fla.— 
Mayor  G.  P.  Henry  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  James  A. 
McLean  made  Secretary.  'I'he  Chairman  paid  a glowing 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  dead.  He  was  fol- 
low'ed  by  Wallace  Bruce,  President  of  the  Florida  Chautauqua, 
and  spoke  eloquently  and  feelingly  01  Gen.  Gordon’s  life,  re- 
ferring particularly  to  his  labor  of  love  in  bridging  the  bloody 
chasm,  and  allaying  the  bitter  feeling  engendered  by  four 
years  of  fratricidal  war.  Wdliam  Rogers,  Capt.  R.  E.  Ros^, 
Prof.  Gessard,  Prof.  C.  M.  Conner,  Capt.  Stubbs,  Capt.  Colver, 


and  Judge  McLeod  made  short  and  well-timed  addresses. 
Mayor  Henry,  Judge  McLeod,  and  Secretary  McLean  re- 
ported suitable  resolutions,  saying  that  ‘in  the  death  of 
Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  the  South  has  lost  one  of  her  most  es- 
teemed citizens;  the  Confederate  Veterans  a wise  and  beloved 
commander;  and  the  entire  Union  a splendid  type  of  Amer- 
ican manhood.” 

Personal  Tribute  to  Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon. 

In  personal  tributes,  Philip  LI.  Fall,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  said : 

“He  was  a soldier  and  a statesman.  His  oratorical  talents 
were  of  the  highest  order,  and  often  in  his  magnificent  perora- 
tions he  held  his  audience  in  perfect,  magnetic  spell. 

“As  has  often  been  experienced  by  audiences  of  thousands, 
he  alone  could  enforce  order  and  control  the  vast  throng.  His 
A^oice  was  peculiarly  constituted,  and  without  effort  his  slight- 
est exclamation  would  penetrate  to  every  ear  understandingly. 
His  repartee  was  of  that  happy  nature,  never  giving  offense, 
but  acting  as  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters. 

“He  was  a sublime  dictator,  for  when  he  spoke  all  else  was 
silent,  and  gave  ready  ear  to  his  majestic  speech.  Whenever 
his  gavel  fell  and  his  musical  voice  called,  ‘Come  to  order, 
boys,’  quiet  instantaneously  assumed  its  sway. 

‘Discord  fled  at  the  wave  of  his  hand, 

Harmony  prevailed  at  Gordon’s  command; 

His  gavel  fell,  his  musical  voice 

Gently  exclaimed,  “Come  to  order,  my  boys !”  ’ 

“He  was  the  most  attractive  conversationalist  of  his  genera- 
tion, his  mind  was  so  completely  stored  with  the  history  of  the 
world  of  which  any  record  is  known.  His  knowledge  of  hu- 
manity in  all  its  phases,  his  great  mind,  coupled  with  a natural 
grace  of  expression,  gave  him  such  a magnetism  over  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  that  he  was  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places  master  of  the  situation.” 

Typical  Southern  Pride  of  Gen.  Gordon. 

Soon  after  the  fire  that  destroyed  Gen.  Gordon’s  home,  in 
the  fail  of  1899,  he  learned  that  a movement  had  been  inau- 
gurated by  Veterans  to  rebuild  it,  and  he  immediately  wrote 
from  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs,  Va.,  to  Gen.  Moorman,  his 
chief  of  staff : 

"My  Dear  General:  I have  just  received  your  letter  inform- 
ing me  that  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  Camp  No.  i, 
U.  C.  V.,  and  Veteran  Confederate  States  Cavalry,  Camp  No. 
9,  U.  C.  V.,  both  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  have  notified  you  that 
they  are  taking  steps  to  rebuild  my  home,  lately  destroyed  by 
fire.  No  words  that  I could  employ  could  adequately  express 
my  gratitude  to  those  brave  and  devoted  comrades  for  this 
manifestation  of  regard  for  me  and  of  sympathy  in  my  great 
misfortune.  I request  you,  however,  to  say  to  those  Camps, 
and  to  any  others  making  a similar  move,  that  I cannot  permit 
them  to  carry  out  this  generous  purpose.  With  Jhe  land  on 
which  my  home  stood  free  from  incumbrance,  and  with  my 
health  somewhat  improved,  I hope  to  be  able  by  my  own 
efforts  to  rebuild  my  home  before  a great  while.” 

Boys  Made  Gen.  Gordon  Run. 

The  story  is  told  that  on  a snowy  day  some  years  ago  in 
Atlanta,  Gen.  (Governor)  Gordon  was  on  his  way  to  the  old 
State  Capitol.  A crowd  of  boys  from  a military  school  were 
waiting  in  ambush  for  him.  Suddenly  the  air  w'as  full  of 
snowballs,  and  the  General  was  literally  covered  with  snow. 
He  gracefully  lifted  his  silk  hat  and  said:  “Boys,  I surrender.” 
“But  we  want  you  to  run,”  came  in  chorus,  and  with  it  more 
snowballs.  “Young  gentlemen,  I wdll,”  he  said.  And  he  did 
with  vigor  until  he  reached  a place  of  safety. 
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CONVENTION  OF  VIRGINIA  DIVISION,  U.  D.  C. 

BY  KATHARINE  NOLAND  GARNETT. 

The  first  joint  convention  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  Virginia  was  held  in  Norfolk  on  October  2\-2\, 
1903,  in  Christ  Church  Parish  House,  the  delegates  being  the 
guests  of  the  Pickett-Buchanan  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.  Miss  Ruth 
Jennings,  of  Lynchburg,  First  Vice  President,  presided  in 
place  of  Airs.  W.  A.  Smoot,  President,  who  was  detained  at 
home  by  illness.  The  convention  was  opened  with  prayer  b> 
Hev.  Carl  E.  Crammer,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Norfolk. 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Elliott,  President  of  Pickett-Buchanan 
Chapter,  made  a cordial  address  of  welcome,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Miss  Ruth  Jennings. 

The  roll,  by  Chapters,  was  then  called.  Thirty-five  Chapters 
•were  represented  by  their  own  delegates  and  fifteen  by  proxy. 
Other  delegates  arrived  later. 

The  Richmond  Chapter  has  nearly  five  hundred  members, 
.and  the  Pickett-Buchanan,  including  the  auxiliary  with  one 
Iiundred  and  fifty  members  under  the  able  management  of 
Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Walke,  has  three  hundred.  The  Chapter 
reports  were  all  of  great  interest  and  showed  splendid  work 
•and  increased  interest  in  the  sacred  cause  assumed  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

Reports  of  the  standing  and  the  special  committees  occupied 
the  morning  session  of  Thursday.' 

Thursday  evening  a literary  session  was  held,  inaugurated 
Ty  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Yeatman,  who  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  duties  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  im- 
portance of  instilling  into  the  younger  generation  the  principles 
of  our  fathers  and  love  of  the  commonwealth. 

Judge  Theodore  S.  Garnett  introduced  Mrs.  Janie  Hope 
Marr,  who  read  a paper  on  her  distinguished  father,  Capt. 
James  Barron  Hope,  quoting  largely  from  his  poems.  She 
was  much  applauded  by  the  audience.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Strother 
■contributed  a most  able  paper  on  the  “Organization  of  Wom- 
en’s Clubs.”  Mrs.  Yeatman  also  read  a valuable  paper  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Nellie  Deans  Taylor,  of  Gloucester,  on  “The 
'Causes  of  Secession,”  showing  much  thought  and  research. 
Interspersed  between  the  papers  were  music  and  Southern 
■songs,  including  “Dixie,”  in  which  the  audience  joined. 

On  Friday,  after  a morning  session,  an  oyster  roast  was 
igiven  the  visiting  delegates  by  the  Pickett-Buchanan  Chapter 
.at  Willoughby  Club,  which  was  participated  in  by  most  of  the 
convention.  It  gave  the  ladies  an  opportunity  to  meet  in- 
formally, and  was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  election  of  officers 
at  night  resulted  as  follows: 

Honorary  Presidents — Mrs.  James  Mercer  Garnett,  Balti- 
more; Mrs.  Philip  T.  Yeatman,  Alexandria;  Miss  Mary  A. 
Smith,  Warrenton. 

President — Miss  Ruth  Jennings,  Lynchburg. 

Vice  Presidents — Mrs.  Otto  L.  Evans,  Amherst;  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Brochenbrough,  Tappahannock ; Mrs.  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 
Norfolk;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Sitwell,  Bedford  City. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Pryor  Jones,  Petersburg. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Stirling  Murray,  Leesburg. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  C.  B.  Tate,  Pulaski. 

Historian — Mrs.  Philip  E.  Yeatman,  Norfolk. 

Registrar — Mrs.  James  A.  Scott,  Lynchburg. 

Custodian — Mrs.  J.  H.  Timberlake,  Richmond. 

The  next  convention  will  meet  at  Petersburg.  The  Virginia 
Division  now  numbers  over  thirty-seven  hundred  members, 
and  is  next  in  size  to  Texas. 

This  union  of  the  first  Virginia  Division  and  the  Grand 
Division  of  Virginia,  so  long  desired,  and  yet  so  long  delayed 
by  force  of  circumstances,  was  accomplished  on  May  20,  1903, 


at  Lynchburg,  where  delegates  met  from  both  Divisions  to 
arrange  the  union.  The  Daughters  of  Virginia  have  ever  been 
one  in  efforts  and  one  in  principles,  drawn  together  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  ancestry  and  affinity  and  in  this  great  work 
which  quickens  the  pulse  and  stirs  the  heart  of  every  true 
Southern  woman,  as  Mrs.  Elliott  feelingly  remarked  in  her 
address  of  welcome.  With  the  union  of  these  two  great  bodies 
will  come  increased  power  and  wider  influence. 

That  the  convention  was  a very  successful  one  was  evi- 
denced by  the  harmonious  way  in  which  very  important  busi- 
ness was  transacted,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  deliberations  of 
the  Daughters  in  Norfolk  have  thoroughly  cemented  the  re- 
cently formed  union  and  assured  to  Virginia  a “Love”  that 
“makes  memory  eternal,”  the  motto  chosen  from  James  Barron 
Hope  by  the  Virginia  Division,  U.  D.  C.  A red  rose  and  a 
white  rose  worn  together,  representing  life  and  purity  re- 
spectively, was  adopted  as  the  floral  emblem.  With  a cordial 
vote  of  thanks  for  Norfolk’s  hospitality,  the  convention  closed 
Friday  night  at  twelve  o’clock  with  the  long  meter  doxology, 
in  which  the  vast  audience  joined  with  much  solemnity. 

THE  U.  D.  C.  OF  TEXAS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Miss  Katie  Daffan,  of  Ennis,  Tex.,  President  of  the  Texas 
Division,  U.  D.  C.,  forwarded  to  President  Roosevelt  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  State  Convention  at  Houston  in  regard 
to  his  official  recognition  of  Panama,  in  which  she  states : 

“In  pursuance  of  a resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
State  Convention  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
held  in  Houston,  Tex.,  I,  as  President  of  the  Texas  Division, 
U.  D.  C.,  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  Inclosed  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  that  body  concerning 
your  recent  action  in  recognizing  as  a nation  the  new  republic 
of  Panama,  formed  after  the  secession  of  the  State  of  Panama 
from  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

“Those  composing  the  membership  of  our,  organization  have 
always  rested  under  the  profound  and  conscientious  conviction 
that  any  sovereign  State  had  the  right  to  withdraw  from  any 
compact  of  union,  where  such  union  had  ceased  to  subserve 
the  purposes  of  its  formation,  and  they  cherish  with  pride  the 
deeds  of  those  who  so  bravely  battled  against  invasion  which 
followed  upon  the  assertion  of  that  right  by  the  people  of  the 
South. 

“And  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  them  to  see  you,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  your  high  office,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  your  able  Secretary  of  State,  give  to  the  right  of 
secession  your  indorsement. 

“Those  whom  I represent  recognize  that  the  question  of 
secession  is  practically  settled  forever  adversely  to  our  conten- 
tion, but  it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  even  as  an  abstract 
question  it  has  received  indorsement  from  such  exalted  source. 

“We  beg  to  tender  you  our  assurance  of  esteem  and  to  ex- 
press the  desire  that  the  great  government  of  which  you  are 
the  executive  head  may  grow  in  greatness  and  glory,  and  in 
the  language  of  Jefferson  Davis,  ‘On  the  arch  of  the  union  of 
indestructible  and  sovereign  States  there  may  be  engraved 
“Esto  Perpetua.”  ’ ” 

The  resolutions  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

“Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  his  recent 
course  toward  the  Republic  of  Panama,  has  shown  to  the 
world  his  indorsement  of  the  principle  of  the  right  of  secession; 
and  whereas  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  by  their  ac- 
ceptance and  approval  of  his  course,  have  shown  that  they 
have  been  led  by  him  out  of  the  fog  of  ignorance  to  the  bright 
realms  of  truth  attained  by  the  Southern  States  so  many  years 
ago ; therefore  be  it 
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“Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  President  the  approval 
and  affiliation  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  Texas, 
in  convention  assembled,  for  his  indorsement  of  the  principles 
and  his  vindication  of  the  cause  for  which  the  Southern  peo- 
ple fought  so  gloriously  but  so  disastrously  in  the  War  be- 
tween the  States.”  


REMAINING  LIEUTENANT  GENERALS. 

Many  papers  in  the  South  have  misrepresented  recently  con- 
cerning surviving  lieutenant  generals,  mentioning  that  Gen. 
Gordon  was  the  last  of  them.  In  fact,  there  are  three  sur- 
vivors, the  senior  being  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart.  The  others  are 
Stephen  D.  Lee  and  S.  B.  Buckner. 

It  is  understood  that  Gen.  Wheeler’s  status  was  the  same 
as  that  of  Gen.  Gordon’s ; as,  while  acting  as  corps  commander 
at  the  close,  he  had  failed  to  receive  commission  as  lieutenant 
general.  The  editor  of  the  Veteran  wrote  Gen.  Gordon  in 
regard  to  his  rank  in  iSyg,  and  in  his  reply  stated : 

“I  was  informed  by  Gen.  Breckinridge,  Secretary  of  War, 
while  my  corps  was  at  Petersburg,  that  I had  been  made  a 
lieutenant  general.  Like  a great  many  other  cases  at  that 
period  of  the  war,  my  commission  never  reached  me.  I was, 
however,  accorded  the  rank  and  assignment,  but  was  waiting 
for  my  commission  to  the  last  before  signing  officially  as 
lieutenant  general.” 

FLORIDA  DIVISION,  U.  C.  V. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Florida  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  was 
held  at  Orlando  December  9 and  10.  There  were  represented 
thirty-one  Camps  out  of  a total  of  thirty-nine. 

The  addresses  of  the  opening  session  on  Tuesday  were  ex- 
cellent. Judge  Cooper  was  especially  happy  in  his  words  of 
welcome  on  behalf  of  the  local  Camp  and  the  people  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  address  of  Gen.  Law,  the  Division  Com- 
mander, was  received  with  enthusiasm  and  its  recommenda- 
tions generally  adopted.  Gov.  Jennings  made  an  address 
which,  from  a Northern  standpoint,  was  replete  with  eulogiums 
on  the  South  and  nobly  generous  to  her  cause.  Greetings  were 
sent  to  Gens.  Finley,  Miller,  Iverson,  and  Bullock.  A gavel 
from  Comrade  Robert  W.  Davis,  made  of  wood  taken  from 
the  historic  field  of  Manassas,  was  presented  to  the  Division. 
At  this  session  the  sponsors  and  maids  of  honor  were  present- 
ed and  received  with  the  usual  enthusiasm  by  the  veterans. 

At  the  morning  session  on  Wednesday  the  report  of  the 
Adjutant  General  was  presented,  and  reports  of  committees. 

The  following  action  was  taken  pursuant  to  these  reports : 
Veterans  and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  were  urged  to  as- 
sist in  organizing  Camps  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  in  this 
State;  a burial  service  was  adopted,  and  tjie  Adjutant  General 
requested  to  have  same  printed  for  use  of  Camps;  those  in 
charge  of  our  public  schools  were  urged  to  use  greater  efforts 
to  rid  our  schools  of  falsified  history,  especially  regarding 
the  War  between  the  States ; the  Legislature  was  asked  to  make 
a larger  appropriation  for  the  Olustee  monument,  also  to  elim.- 
inate  from  the  pension  law  tiie  age  limit  of  sixty-five  years, 
and  the  Adjutant  General  requested  to  present  these  matters 
to  the  next  Legislature.  A committee  appointed  to  look  into 
the  matter  reported  for  information  that  the  Confederate  bat- 
tle flag  was  of  square  shape,  and  not  oblong,  as  is  often  seen. 
A Confederate  States  naval  flag  displayed  in  the  convention 
attracted  much  attention.  It  is  oblong  with  a white  ground, 
and  the  Southern  Cross  and  thirteen  stars  in  the  field,  the 
cross  in  red. 

Gen.  George  Reese,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Battle  Ab- 
bey, reported  the  original  amount  secured,  but  asked  a further 
contribution  to  make  the  work  complete,  which  was  adopted. 


It  was  decided  that  the  annual  encampments  of  the  Divi- 
sion should  not  be  later  than  November  15. 

Thanks  were  extended  to  the  ladies  of  St.  Augustine  with 
a rising  vote  and  three  cheers. 

Ocala,  Jacksonville,  Gainesville,  Pensacola,  and  Fort  Pierce 
contended  for  the  next  place  of  meeting,  and  Ocala  won. 

Gen.  Law  having  declined  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name  for 
reelection,  Gen.  Ballentine,  of  the  Second  Brigade,  was  elected 
to  command  the  Division  for  the  ensuing  year.  Gen.  Law 
was  unanimously  elected  Honorary  Commander  for  life,  with 
all  the  privileges  and  courtesies  of  that  position. 

At  the  close  of  the  Division  meeting  the  Third  Brigade  held 
its  annual  meeting  and  reelected  Gen.  W.  H.  Jewell  as  Com- 
mander, making  the  sixth  time  this  honor  has  been  conferred, 
on  him.  

MEMORIES  OF  THE  SIXTIES. 

A most  charming  lecture  of  personal  war  experiences,  en- 
titled “Memories  of  the  Sixties,”  is  being  delivered  by  our 
distinguished  friend,  Gen.  C.  I.  Walker,  now  living  at  Green- 
ville, S.  C.  Although  the  lecture  is  new,  he  has  several  ap- 
pointments in  different  parts  of  South  Carolina  to  deliver  it 
in  aid  of  the  Hampton  monument  and  other  worthy  Confed- 
erate objects.  Gen.  Walker  succeeded  Gen.  Wade  Hampton 
as  commander  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Depart- 
ment, U.  C.  V.  The  Veteran  has  given  much  of  Gen.  Walk- 
er’s distinguished  services  in  the  war.  Some  of  the  many  in- 
cidents of  this  service  must  prove  intensely  interesting  as 
told  by  one  who  is  so  capable  and  eloquent.  In  his  long  career 
of  active  service  he  must  have  struck  upon  many  incidents 
of  humor  and  pathos  which  are  embodied  in  the  lecture.  He 
commanded  the  Tenth  South  Carolina  Infantry. 

Gen.  Walker  has  deeply  at  heart  the  proposed  monument  to 
the  Women  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  veterans  owe  it  to 
these  glorious  women,  as  well  as  to  themselves,  that  it  be 
erected  in  the  near  future.  Recent  sad  bereavements  ad- 
monish us  that  our  time  on  earth  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a close, 
and  diligence  in  such  matters  is  imperative  if  we  would  per- 
form our  duty.  Confederate  organizations  might  secure  the 
services  of  Gen.  Walker  and  send  him  on  a pilgrimage 
through  the  South.  By  his  lecture,  funds  might  be  raised  and 
enthusiasm  aroused  which  would  do  much  good. 

Gen.  Walker,  an  active  participant,  tells  of  the  movements 
of  armies  and  the  most  thrilling  episodes.  He  was  in  contact 
with  the  private  soldier — the  maker  of  the  glory  of  our  gen- 
erals and  of  our  cause.  He  presents  vividly  facts  in  that  im- 
mortal struggle  for  Confederate  liberty. 

Any  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  or  Camp  of  the  Veterans  or 
Sons,  having  any  special  object  to  advance,  could  materially 
help  the  same  by  securing  Gen.  Walker  in  this  lecture.  Th.e 
word  “lecture”  carries  with  it  to  the  popular  mind  the  idea 
of  requiring  an  audience  of  cultured  or  literary  people,  but  the 
scope  of  Gen.  Walker’s  lecture  appeals  to  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  to  Confederate  memories.  It  will  interest  every  loyal 
friend  in  our  dear  Southland,  especially. 

“Some  Go  Up  and  Some  Go  Down.” — In  Hooker’s  “Battle 
Above  the  Clouds”  a good  portion  of  Walthall’s  Brigade  was 
captured,  placed  on  board  a steamboat,  and  started  for  prison. 
I'hcy  were  consigned  to  the  upper  deck  of  the  steamer,  and  as 
they  were  being  marched  up  the  steps  leading  to  that  part  of 
the  boat  they  met  a Yankee  officer  coming  down.  Scowling 
on  them  as  they  passed,  he  said : “Suppose  this  boat  should 

sink;  what  do  you  think  would  become  of  all  you  d 

Rebels?”  Quick  as  a flash  the  answer  came  from  one  of  the 
lean,  lank  Rebs : “Just  the  same  as  it  is  now.  Cap.;  we  would 
continue  to  go  up  and  you  would  continue  to  go  down.” 
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THE  UNSUCCESSFUL. 

We  met  them  on  the  common  way, 

They  passed  and  gave  no  sign — 

The  heroes  that  had  lost  the  day, 

The  failures,  half  divine. 

Ranged  in  a quiet  place,  we  see 
1 heir  mighty  ranks  contain 
Figures  too  great  for  victory. 

Hearts  too  unspoiled  for  gain. 

Here  are  earth's  splendid  failures,  come 
From  glorious  foughten  fields; 

Some  bear  the  wounds  of  combat,  some 
Are  prone  upon  their  shields. 

To  us,  that  still  do  battle  here. 

If  we  in  aught  prevail. 

Grant,  God,  a triumph,  not  too  dear. 

Or  strength,  like  theirs,  to  fail. 

— Eliaaheth  C.  Cardolo,  in  Century  Magazine. 

GEN.  JAMES  LONGSTREET. 

The  death  of  Gen.  James  Longstreet  occurred  at  the  resi- 
dence of  a daughter  m Gainesville,  Ga.  His  home  had  been 
on  a romantic  spot  in  that  town  for  many  years,  although  as 
the  Railroad  Commissioner  for  the 
United  States  much  of  the  time  since 
the  death  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  his 
predecessor,  who  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland,  he  stayed  in  Wash  • 
ington. 

Gen.  James  Longstreet  was  born  in 
Edgefield  District,  S.  C.,  on  January  8, 

1821.  His  family  removed  to  Alabama 
in  1831,  and  he  was  appointed  from  that 
State  to  the  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy, where  he  was  graduated  in  1842,  gkn  longstreet. 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Infan- 
try. He  was  at  Jefferson  barracks,  Missouri,  in  1842-44;  on 
frontier  duty  at  Natchitoches,  La.,  in  1844-45 ; in  Texas  in 
1845-46,  and  in  Mexico  at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de 
la  Palma,  Monterey,  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  San  Antonio, 
Churubosco,  and  Moline  del  Rey.  For  gallant  conduct  in  the 
two  latter  engagements  he  was  brevetted  captain  and  major. 
Fiaving  already  been  made  first  lieutenant  February  23,  1847. 
At  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  September  8,  1847,  he  was 
severely  wounded.  He  was  chief  commissary  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Texas,  1849-51;  was  commissioned  captain  in  De- 
cember, 1852,  and  major  and  paymaster  in  July,  1858. 

In  1861  he  resigned  to  join  the  Confederate  army,  of  which 
Tie  was  immediately  appointed  brigadier  general,  and  won  dis- 
tinction in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  he  prevented  a 
large  force  of  Federal  troops  from  supporting  McDowell’s 
flank  attack.  On  May  5,  1862,  he  made  a brave  stand  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, where  he  was  attacked  by  Heintzelman,  Hooker, 
and  Karney,  and  held  his  ground  sturdily  until  Hancock  ar- 
rived to  reenforce  his  opponents,  when  he  was  driven  back. 


At  the  second  battle  of  Manassas  he  commanded  the  first 
corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  which  came  prompt- 
ly to  the  relief  of  Jackson  when  he  was  hard  pressed  by 
Pope’s  army,  and  by  a determined  flank  charge  decided  the 
fortunes  of  the  day.  When  Lee  retreated  to  Virginia,  after 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Gen.  Longstreet,  with  five  brigades, 
was  transferred  to  Tennessee  under  Bragg,  and  at  Chicka- 
mauga  held  the  left  wing  of  the  Confederate  forces.  He  re- 
joined Lee  early  in  1864,  and  was  so  prominent  in  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness  that  he  was  wounded  by  the  fire  of  his 
own  troops.  He  was  in  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  on 
April  9,  1865.  Throughout  the  army  he  was  familiarly  known 
as  “Old  Pete,”  and  was  considered  the  hardest  fighter  in  the 
Ctmfederate  service.  Fie  had  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
his  troops  who  were  ordered  to  him,  and  the  whole  army  be- 
came imbued  with  new  vigor  in  the  presence  of  the  foe 
when  it  became  known  down  the  line  that  “Old  Pete”  was  up. 

Gen.  Longstreet  took  up  his  residence  in  New  Orleans  after 
the  war,  and  established  the  commercial  house  of  Longstreet, 
Owens  & Co.  He  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  by  Gen.  Grant,  and  was  afterwards  supervisor 
of  internal  revenue  in  Louisiana  and  postmaster  of  New  Or- 
leans. In  1880  he  was  sent  as  United  States  Minister  to  Tur- 
key by  President  Flayes  and  under  Garfield  was  United  States 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Georgia.  A few  years  ago  he  was 
appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of  Railroads.  Gen. 
Clement  A.  Evans,  now  commanding  the  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment, U.  C.  V.,  said,  in  response  to  an  interview; 

“He  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that,  the  South  being  de- 
feated, there  was  no  need  of  keeping  alive  in  form  even  the 
differences  between  the  sections.  ’ Grant  was  his  friend,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  when  Longstreet  was  appointed  to  office  in 
New  Orleans  the  thought  of  seducing  him  ever  entered  the 
mind  of  the  President,  nor  did  Longstreet  regard  the  ap- 
pointment as  an  attempt  to  win  him  over  to  Republicanism. 
But  as  time  went  on  he  committed  himself  beyond  recall  and 
there  could  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  he  affiliated  with 
the  Republican  party,  which  party  he  remained  in  till  his  death. 

“You  ask  me  for  incidents  or  characteristic  anecdotes. 
There  was  probably  no  general  of  Longstreet’s  rank  in  the 
army  about  whom  fewer  anecdotes  could  be  told,  other  than 
stories  of  such  battles  as  he  participated  in.  I remember  one 
incident,  however,  that  I myself  saw.  It  was  during  the  visit 
of  Jefferson  Davis  to  Atlanta  after  the  war,  the  time  he  made 
the  speech  at  the  Ben  Hill  monument,  at  the  junction  of 
Peachtree  and  West  Peachtree  Streets.  There  was  a great 
crowd  of  people  there,  and  Mr.  Davis  was  just  about  to  begin 
his  speech. 

“Suddenly  a shout  went  up  from  the  outer  edges  of  the 
throng  in  the  streets,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  up  the  street. 
There  came  Gen.  Longstreet  on  horseback,  clad  in  the  full 
uniform  of  a Confederate  general.  The  shouting  swept  in  a 
tumultuous  wave  from  the  fringe  of  the  crowd  on  through, 
and  Rebel  yell  followed  Rebel  yell.  Hats  were  thrown  in  the 
air  and  the  hundreds  went  wild,  while  the  soldier  on  the  horse 
advanced  with  radiant  face  to  meet  his  former  chief. 

“Straight  up  to  the  platform  came  horse  and  rider,  the  con- 
course falling  back  to  give  them  an  avenue.  At  the  foot  of 
the  platform  stops  the  man  in  gray,  dismounted  and  sprang 
up  with  outstretched  hand  to  grasp  the  hand  extended  toward 
him,  and  while  the  soldier  and  the  statesman  greeted  one  an- 
other, both  beloved,  the  lookers-on  went  wild  with  uproarious 
enthusiasm. 

“Now  that  the  old  fighter  is  dead,  it  is  better  to  forget  his 
mistakes,  if  he  made  any,  and  to  remember  only  the  great 
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things  of  his  life,  which,  indeed,  were  many,  and  to  honor 
him  for  their  sake.’’ 

In  1897  Gen.  Longstreet  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Dortch, 
former  Assistant  State  Librarian.  Her  concise  report  of  him 
will  be  pleasing  to  his  old  soldiers  and  admirers : 

“ ‘When  Gen.  Longstreet  surrendered  his  sword  at  Appomat- 
tox, his  war  record  was  made  up.  It  stands  unassailable, 
needing  no  defenders.  Back  of  the  day  that  opened  so  aus- 
piciously for  the  Confederate  cause  at  the  first  Manassas  and 
the  four  years  that  followed,  lives  the  record  of  a quarter  of 
a century  in  the  Union  army.’ 

“In  those  limes  Gen.  Longstreet,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  Molino 
del  Rey,  and  Chapultepec,  was  aiding  to  win  the  great  empire 
of  the  West,  in  subsequent  hard  Indian  campaigns  lighting 
the  fagots  of  a splendid  Western  civilization,  and  from  i86i 
to  1865  with  his  matchless  military  genius  adding  new  glory 
to  American  arms,  and  in  the  struggles  of  a nation  that  fill 
a new  star  of  the  first  magnitude  to  the  galaxy  of  American 
valor,  completing  one  of  the  most  lustrous  pages  in  the 
world’s  war  history.  That  page  cannot  be  dimmed  or  dark- 
ened. It  rests  secure  in  its  own  white  splendor,  above  the 
touch  of  time.” 

After  his  appointment  by  President  McKinley  as  United 
States  Railroad  Commissioner  in  1898,  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Long- 
street resided,  for  the  most  part,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
spent  part  of  their  time  during  the  summer  seasons  at  the 
General’s  summer  home  at  Longstreet  Heights,  near  Gainesville. 

A number  of  years  ago  Gen.  Longstreet’s  elegant  home  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  near  its  site  he  erected  a nice  cottage, 
which  was  used  by  him  when  here,  and  which  is  now  occupied 
by  his  son,  Randolph  Longstreet. 

Dr.  T.  G.  Birchett. 

January  i,  1904,  was  a sad  day  for  Vicksburg,  and  the  usual 
greeting  of  Happy  New  Year  was  forgotten,  for  as  friend 
met  friend  the  only  words  heard  were : “Dr.  Birchett  is  dead.” 

Dr.  T.  G.  Birchett  w^as  born  at  Orange  C.  H.,  Va.,  June  27, 
1835.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  George  Heith  Birchett,  who  died 
in  Vicksburg  many  years  ago. 

Dr.  Birchett  graduated  at  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College 
at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  with  the  exception  of  a short 
time  spent  in  Arkansas,  Vicksburg  had  always  been  his  home. 
He  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  went  into  the  War  between  the  States  as  surgeon  for 
the  Warren  Light  Artillery,  but  soon  rose  to  be  surgeon  of 
Hardee’s  Corps,  which  position  he  held  throughout  the  war. 
He  was  ever  at  the  front  and  true  to  the  Confederate  cause 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  After  he  returned  home,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  renewed  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  no  man 
ever  did  more  to  relieve  the  afflicted  than  he.  His  kind  heart 
would  never  let  him  refuse  a call,  regardless  of  the  hour, 
weather,  or  remuneration ; and  the  poor  of  the  city,  both  white 
and  black,  have  lost  their  best  friend.  All  city  offices  were 
closed  out  of  respect  for  the  dead,  and  the  flag  on  the  city 
hall  lowered  to  half-mast. 

1 he  deceased  had  held  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 
He  was  a member  of  the  city  council  for  years,  twice  Mayor, 
represented  the  county  one  term  in  the  Legislature,  was  county 
physician  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  surgeon  of  the  U.  C. 
V.  Camp  here.  He  was  a Mason  in  high  rank,  a member  of 
the  K.  of  P.  and  other  benevolent  orders.  He  was  also,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  in  charge  of  the  State  hospital. 

Dr.  Birchett  returned  at  i p.m.  on  December  31  from  a sev- 
eral days’  hunt  at  Bear  Lake,  La.,  which  he  expressed  him- 
self as  having  enjoyed  exceedingly.  He  sat  and  talked  that 
night  with  his  family  till  eleven  o’clock,  when  he  retired  and 


slept  well.  At  six  o’clock  the  next  morning,  after  he  and  his 
wife  had  exchanged  several  remarks,  she  went,  as  was  her 
custom,  to  unlock  the  door  for  the  servant.  As  she  started 
back  to  bed  the  Doctor  made  such  a peculiar  choking  noise 
that  his  wife  called  him ; but,  receiving  no  reply,  she  became 
alarmed,  lighted  the  gas,  and  hurried  to  his  side,  but  in  .1 
moment  the  noble  heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 

In  May,  1866,  Dr.  Birchett  married  Miss  Clara  Estelle  Klein, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mir.  John  Klein.  His  bereaved  wife  and 
six  children  survive  him:  Dr.  J.  A.  K.  Birchett,  T.  G.  Birchett, 
Jr.,  of  Vicksburg;  Mr.  Clarence  Birchett,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
George  K.  Birchett,  with  the  Y.  and  M.  V.  R.  R.,  and  now  at 
Gramacy,  La.;  Misses  Nora,  Estelle,  and  Mahala. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Vicksburg  has  there  been  such  an 


DR.  T.  G.  BIRCHETT. 


outpouring  of  the  people  to  pay  a last  loving  tribute  to  one  so 
dear  to  all.  The  deep-toned  requiem  of  Holy  Trinity’s  bell 
was  followed  by  those  on  the  public  buildings.  All  of  the 
military  and  other  organizations  in  the  city  turned  out  in  their 
different  uniforms  to  do  him  honor.  The  Hags  of  the  Third 
Regiment,  National  Guard,  were  draped  on  each  side  the 
casket;  at  the  head  was  the  battleflag  of  the  Ninth  Mississippi 
Infantry,  C.  S.  A. ; at  the  foot  the  guidon  of  the  First  Georgia 
Regiment;  across  the  breast  was  laid  his  Masonic  apron;  his 
military  saber,  Knights  Templar  sword,  belt,  and  cap  crossed 
at  the  head.  The  entire  ceremony,  at  both  church  and  cem- 
etery, was  imposing  to  the  last  degree.  The  floral  offerings, 
which  were  many  and  beautiful,  were  carried  to  the  grave 
in  a wagon  drawn  by  the  Doctor’s  old  favorite  horse.  The 
services  ended,  the  guns  of  the  battery  fired  a parting  salute 
to  the  lamented  dead.  Peace  to  his  ashes ! and  may  God  com- 
fort and  uphold  the  wife  in  her  loneliness,  and  the  many  sad 
hearts  so  sorely  bereft ! 
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CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

Ab  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed  m 
bis  bands  oy  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a 
simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent 
eare  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Cata^b,  Asthma,  and 
all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections;  also  a positive  and  radical 
cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands 
of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering^  I will 
■end  of  char^  to  all  who  wish  it  this  recipe,  in  Ger« 
man,  French,  or  English,  with  full  directions  ror  prepar- 
ing and  using.  Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper,  W*  A.  Noyes,  B17  rowers  Block, 
Bocheater.  N Y 

"HEROES  AND  SPIES  OF  THE 
CIVIL  WAR."  ’ 

This  is  the  title  of  a book  recently 
issued  by  the  Neale  Publishing  Company 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  author,  Capt. 
David  Humphreys,  Norfolk,  Va.,  was 
originally  a member  of  the  old  “Stone- 
wall Brigade,”  but  afterwards  a captain 
in  Ashby’s  Cavalry.  It  is  a record  of 
deeds  performed  by  daring  scouts  in 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  many 
of  them  participated  in  by  the  author, 
and  others  that  came  under  his  personal 
observation.  It  is  a series  of  dangerous 
adventures  of  scouts  and  spies,  of  fun 
and  pathos  from  beginning  to  end,  told 
in  a way  that  will  interest  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  the  old  soldier. 

G.  W.  Feezor,  Elva,  Ky.,  would  like 
to  hear  from  any  member  of  White’s 
Battery,  Wheeler’s  Cavalry,  commanded 
by  L.  M.  Pue  most  of  the  time. 


The  above  is  a picture  of  Mrs.  Gen. 
George  E.  Pickett.  She  will  be  South 
in  February  and  March  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Southern  Lyceum  Bu- 
reau, Louisville,  Ky.,  and  there  are  a 
few  open  dates  for  her  famous  readings 
and  recitals. 


PISO’S  CURE  FOR  ic 

cn 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup,  Tastes  Good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


C^opfederati^  l/eterai>. 


LOCATIONS  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

A Southern  man  visiting  Gettysburg 
sees  tablets  and  monuments  at  every 
spot  where  a Federal  officer  fell  or  was 
wounded,  from  lieutenant  up  to  general, 
but  the  places  where  our  Confederate 
officers  fell  are  unknown  and  unmarked. 
I want  to  get  the  facts  from  veterans 
now  living  who  were  there  as  to  the 
spot  where  any  officer  of  their  com- 
mand was  wounded  or  killed,  so  mark- 
ers can  be  correctly  located  before  it  is 
too  late  to  get  these  facts.  Any  veteran 
who  saw  an  officer  killed  or  wounded  is 
kindly  asked  to  write  me  the  particulars 
as  to  where  and  how  done.  If  you 
can’t  tell  location  by  house,  ravine,  road, 
battery,  or  other  object,  state  what  com- 
pany it  occurred  nearest  to  and  what 
regiment  and  the  position  of  your  regi- 
ment in  your  brigade,  whether  on  right, 
left,  or  center  of  the  brigade,  and  give 
the  time  of  day  as  near  as  you  can  do 
so.  Recite  any  act  of  daring  or  bravery 
you  saw  there,  giving  the  name  of  the 
person  engaged,  and  state  where  it  oc- 
curred, that  the  facts  may  be  preserved 
and  the  South  shown  up  there  as  she 
deserves  to  be.  Tell  exactly  where  each 
of  these  officers  was  killed  or  wounded : 
Barksdale,  Armistead,  Pettigrew,  Trim- 
ble, Hood,  Semmes,  G.  T.  Anderson, 
Garnett,  Kemper,  Avery,  Fry,  Heth, 
Scales,  Latimer,  and  others,  as  they, 
with  two  exceptions,  are  known  now 
only  by  some  veteran  who  was  an  eye- 
witness. The  Sons  of  Veterans  are  in- 
terested and  want  all  facts  obtainable. 
Address  J.  F.  Means,  Lock  Box  615, 
Macon,  Ga. 

Dulaney  M.  Richards,  of  Dalton,  Mo., 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  old  com- 
rades of  the  Forty-Third  Virginia  Bat- 
talion of  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Col. 
John  S.  Mosby,  and  asks  especially  after 
Jerome  Wright  and  William  Cromwell, 
who  were  both  from  Baltimore,  Md. 
Comrade  Richards  was  from  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  and  a member  of  Company 


DR.  TICHENOR'S  ANTISEPTIC 


Every  Honest 

Druggist 

RECOMMENDS 

TICHENOR’S 
ANTISEPTIC 

The  Perfect  Remedy  for 

Wounds,  Bruises,  Burns, 
Sprains,  Colic,  Cramps, 
Diarrhoea  and  Flux  , . . , 

Per  Bottle,  10  Cents,  50  Cents,  $1.00 

SHERROUSE  MEDICINE  CO.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


A,  Mosby’s  Command.  With  several 
others  he  was  captured  near  Middles- 
burg,  Va.,  in  April  of  1864,  and  sent  to 
the  Old  Capitol  Prison  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  from  there  to  Fort  Warren, 
Boston  Harbor,  Mass.,  and  confined  un- 
til June,  1865. 


J.  H.  Doyle,  Granbury,  Tex.,  writes 
in  reference  to  the  removal  of  Gen. 
Granbury’s  remains  from  St.  John’s 
Cemetery  at  Ashwood,  Tenn.,  to  Texas: 
“Gen.  Granbury’s  remains  were  disin- 
terred by  my  brother.  Dr.  J.  N.  Doyle, 
who  was  a surgeon  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  brought  to  this 
place  by  him  and  reinterred  in  Novem- 
ber, 1893.  Our  town  was  named  in  hon- 
or of  this  gallant  General,  and  our 
county  in  honor  of  Gen.  Hood.” 


f WILL  GIVE  YOU  a Perfect  Fitting 

pu,..  gold  spectacles  free. 


SCHO  HO  MOHEY. 


Just  write  me  ten  names  of  spectacle  wearers  and  I will  do  this: — First  I will  mail 
r you  my  perfect  Home  Eye  Tester  Free.  Then  (after  you  have  sent  me  your  test)  I will 
mail  you  a full  $2.50  family  set  of  spectacles  (which  will  wear  yourself  and  family  a life- 
time) for  only  $1.00 — and  with  this  I will  also  send  a Handsome  Rolled  Gold  Fair  Free.  My 
regular  price  for  this  full  family  set  of  spectacles  is  $2.50  and  your  home  dealers  are  charging 
from  $2.50  to  $5.00  a pair  for  them,  which  would  make  this  set  cost  you  about  $10.UU  if  you  bought 
them  from  your  home  merchant.  I am  really  giving  away  the  wHolr  set  free  (the  dollar  I will  ask  you 
to  send  me  with  your  test  is  only  to  pay  for  this  announcement).  I am  doing  this  for  a short  time 
only,  just  to  prove  to  you  and  all  other  spectacle  wearers  in  the  United  States  that  iny  spectacles — 
the  I>r.  Haux  “Famous  Perfect,”  Vision  Spectacles — are  the  most  perfect  fitting,  clearest  and  the  best 
that  money  can  buy,  and  I’ll  give  you  your  dollar  back  and  let  you  keep  the  spectacles  also  if  you. 
vourself  don’t  say  they  are  the  best  and  finest  you  have  ever  bought  at  any  price.  Address:- 
i>R.  SPlfiCTACEE  CO.,  ST.  EOlJIS,  MO.  (^I  WANT  AGENTS  AESO. 

NOTE.— The  above  is  the  largest  spectacle  house  In  the  United  States  and  is  thoroughly  reliable. 


Qoi^federate  l/eterap 
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For  Kidneys, 
Bladder  and 
Rheumatism 

New  Discovery  by  Which  All  Can  Now 
Easily  Cure  Themselves  at  Home— Does 
Away  With  Surg-ical  Operations— Posi- 
tively Cures  Brig’ht’s  Disease  and 
Worst  Cases  of  Rheumatism— Thou- 
sands Already  Cured— Note  Indorsers. 

TRIAL  TREATMENT  AND  64-PAGE  BOOK 
SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  NEEDY  PERSON. 


Ibera  \ sciecsifis  w’ay  lo  cure  Tonrself  of  Any 
ki  iney,  Maide:  cr  iheauiniic  dt5‘fts<?  iu  a very  short  time 
in  your  own  home  and  with, 
out  the  eipen-^e  of  doctors, 
druggist’  <«r  surgeons  The 
ftedii  hetOQos  to  iM'.  Edwin 
Turnock.  r.  noted  French - 
American  physician  and  sci* 

, entist  who  has  made  a life- 
! long  study  of  these  diseases 
' «nd  is  new  in  so'e  possession 
f>f  certain  ingredients  which 
liave  all  along  been  needed 
nnd  Without  which  cures  were 
impossible.  The  doctor  seems 
^jusi'.fied  in  his  stiong  state- 
_ uenis  as  the  treatment  ha^ 

been  thoroughly  investigated  besides  being  tried  in 
hospiia'8,  saiiitQi uims,  etc.,  and  has  been  found  to  be  all 
that  IS  claimed  foi  it.  Ji  contains  nothing  harmful  but 
nevertheless  the  hishest  anihoiities  say  it  will  positively 
cure  Bright’s  disease,  diabetes,  dropsy,  gravel,  weak 
l.iick,  Hione  in  the  bladder,  bloaied  bladder,  hequent 
desire  lo  urinate,  albuminaria,  sugar  in  the  urine,  pains 
10  the  back,  legs,  aides  and  cvei  the  kidneys,  swelling 
ol  the  feet  and  ankles,  retention  of  iiriDe,  scalding,  get- 
ting up  Ji'gbts,  pain  in  the  bladder,  wetting  the  bc-a  and 
sutd-i  ibeumalic  atl'ections  an  cluonlc,  muscular  or  in- 
flammatory rheumatism,  sciatica,  rheumatic  neurnloia, 
lumbago,  gout,  etc.,  which  are  now  known  to  be  due 
entirely  to  unc  acid  poison  in  the  l<'dneys— in  short, 
exeiy  lorm  oj  kidney,  bladder  or  u'lnaiy  trouble  in 
man  woman  oi  clbbl 

Thar  the  ingredients  will  do  all  this  is  the  o)tinion  of 
such  autlmrilie?  as  Dr.  Wilks  of  Guy’s  Ho'ipital,  Londmi; 
the  editors  ol  the  Hnited  States  iiispensnt m y and  the 
Aineiicfm  Phnrinaoopi^iy,  bf'th  nflicia!  works;  Di  H,  G, 
Wood,  membei  of  i.he  National  Academy  ol  .Science 
-and  long  h't  (»f  ottiers  win-  speak'  of  it  in  Ihe  liigliost 
terms,  lint  all  ll.is  and  more  is  explained  in  a 6‘1-page 
illustrated  hook  wiiich  sets  forth  ili^-  doctor’s  original 
views  and  goes  deeply  into  the  subject  <>l  kidney,  blad* 
det  and  ilieumaiic  diseases.  He  wants  you  to  have  this 
b"Ok  as  well  as  a uial  treatmenl  ol  liis  discovery,  and 
5'ou  can  get  llif-in  enliiely  free,  witlioul  ^lamp8  or 
ivioney,  by  addiessing  the  'J'urnock  Medical  Co.,  Tur- 
nock Building.  Chicago,  111.,  and  ns  thousands  have 
alieady  been 'cured  ttiere  is  every  reason  to  believe  it 
will  cuie  you  if  only  yon  will  be  iboughttul  enough  to 
send  for  the  free  trial  and  book.  WiiPe  the  first  spaiv 
moment  you  h.ave  and  soon  yon  will  be  cured. 

It  -world  seem  that  any  reader  so  afflicted 
should  w’vite  the  company  at  once  since  no 
money  is  involved  and  the  indorsements  art- 
from  such  a high  and  trustworthy  source. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

Agents  of  either  sex  should  to-day 
w'rite  Marsh  Manufacturing  Co.,  538 
Lake  Street,  Chicago,  for  cuts  and  par- 
ticulars of  their  handsome  Alnwinum 
C'.n-d  Case  with  your  name  engraved  on 
it  and  filled  with  one  hundred  calling 
or  business  cards.  Everybody  orders 
them.  Sample  case  and  one  hundred 
cards,  postpaid,  forty  cents.  This  case 
and  one  hundred  cards  retail  at  seventy- 
five  cents.  You  have  only  to  show  sample 
to  secure  an  order.  Send  forty  cents  in 
stamps  at  once  for  case  and  one  hun- 
dred cards  before  some  one  gets  ahead 
of  yon. 


“THE  K.  K.  Kr 

The  favorable  reception  this  very  in- 
teresting and  timely  book  received  from 
the  public  has  necessitated  a second  edi- 
tion from  the  North  River  Publishing 
House.  The  story  is  one  of  the  law’s 
delay  in  dealing  with  crime  and  of  mob 
violence  resulting  directly  therefrom  at 
the  hands  of  that  powerful  and  myste- 
rious organization  known  as  the  Ku- 
Klux  Klan  that,  almost  in  a single  night, 
sprung  into  existence  throughout  the  en- 
tire South  during  the  dark  days  of  re- 
construction and  almost  as  quickly  dis- 
appeared after  accomplishing  its  mis- 
sion. 

The  story,  briefly  told,  is  that  of  a 
band  of  law-abiding  citizens  having  cap- 
tured a murderer  and  turned  him  over 
to  the  courts  for  trial,  were  so  exas- 
perated by  legal  technicalities  and  con- 
tinuances for  nearly  two  years  that  they 
took  the  prisoner  by  strategy  from  the 
sheriff  and  hung  him  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. The  author  of  the  book. 
Judge  C.  W.  Tyler,  of  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
is,  in  point  of  service,  the  oldest  crim- 
inal judge  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States,  having  been 
on  the  .bench  over  thirty  years,  and  no 
one  is  better  qualified  to  speak  or  write 
of  the  ill  .effects  . of  the  law’s  delay  in 
dealing  with  crime.  The  book  will  be 
interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers,  for, 
aside  from  the  moral  it  teaches  con- 
cerning the  law,  there  is  a love  story 
throughout  abounding  with  pathos  and 
a rich  vein  of  humor  which  one  would 
scarcely  suspect  the  dignified  Judge  pos- 
sessed, making  the  book  interesting  from 
beginning  to  end. 


THROUGH  PULLMAN  SLEEPING 
CARS 

to  California  points  via  Iron  Mountain 
Route,  leaving  St.  Louis  8:30  a.m.  daily 
for  Los  Angeles  via  “True  Southern 
Route;”  also  tourist  sleeping  cars  on 
this  same  train  for  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  every  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day. Best  Winter  Route  to  California. 
P'or  further  information,  call  on  or  ad- 
dress R.  T.  G.  Matthews,  T.  P.  A., 
Room  202  Equitable  Building,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Judge  B.  M.  Baker,  Canadian,  Tex., 
asks  that  some  member  of  Ward’s  Com- 
pany of  Artillery,  enlisted  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  Fifth  Battalion,  Cumming’s  Bri- 
gade, who  remembers  James  Dempsey, 
sometimes  called  Jack  Dempsey,  will 
write  him,  as  it  will  aid  in  getting  this 
worthy  old  man  in  the  Confederate 
Home. 


FINE 

CALLING 

CARDS. 


100  FOR  35  CENTS. 

Ens^raved  Effect — O u r Own 
Process.  White,  crisp  cards  in 
full  style.  Two-cenl  sUini))  for 
samples. 

We  Are  Proud  of  Our  Cards. 


The  Ohio  Plate  Co.,  Dept.  C.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  Camp 
Tom  Moore,  No.  556,  U.  C.  V.,  of 
Apalachicola,  Fla.,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  year : Commander, 
P.  W.  Belleau ; Adjutant,  A.  J.  Murat; 
Secretary,  William  Donahoe ; Collector, 
R.  C.  Blocker.  These  comrades  have 
reorganized  their  Camp  again,  and  in 
the  future  will  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings,  assessing  each  member  (as 
they  are  few)  the  sum  of  25  cents  per 
month  for  incidental  expenses. 


Oiljp  Hubrrtsiui  - 

|Jitrrl)ctsiing 

323  3!]trii  Abtiuif, 
Enuiabillp,  iKy. 

Shipping;  of  all  kinds  g’ivc'rt  ])roinpt  nUcnlion. 
Gowns  made.  Saiisfaction  iruarant<-'“d. 


/INC™ 

/BY 

DlREdr,^OM  MANVtrAlltJVRIlR 

A clean  record  of  satisfied  customers  and 
1 46  years  of  honest  dealing,  true  quality,  style, 
i finish  and  weight.  A record  any  manufact- 
I urer  might  feel  proud  of. 

I Our  plain  gold  rings  are  sold  for  as  low  as 
it  is  possible  to  sell  reliable  plumb  quality 
[rings.  ...  \ 

No  charge  for  Engraving  Initials,  Mottosor I 
I names.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue! 
jof  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc. 

C.  P.  BARNES  CO. 

[504-506  W.  Market  St.  LOUISVILLF,  KY. 


PATENTS. 

MATTHEWS  CO., 

SOLICITORS  OF  PATENTS. 

Bond  Building,  WasKington,  D.  C, 

Patents  and  Trade-M.arks  secured  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Countries.  Pamphlet  of  In- 
ctructions  furnished  free  on  application. 


PI  IINY  I APF 

yLUIl  I LMUL  also  other  line  Laces 

A golden  opportunity  to  make  money  at  home 
during  leisure  hours.  <hir  new  liook,  I’rnciieai 
Lace-Making, gives  lull  iiarticnlars  Handsome- 
ly illu.strnted  ; freeniion  re<|nesL.  .Address  TOR 

CHON  LACE  CO.,  Dept,  S..  ST,  LOVIS,  MO. 
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BY  ANOINTING  WITH  OIL. 


CANCER  POSITIVELY  CURED  WITH- 
OUT PAIN  OR  DISFIGUREMENT. 

EFFICACY  OF  THE  TREATMENT  ES- 
TABLISHED BEYOND  A QUES- 
TION OF  A DOUBT. 

HUNDREDS  OF  PEOPLE  BEING  CURED. 

A discovei'v  of  nK>re  t Iimh  usual  interest  to  the 
medical  ]ir<ifeS"ton  and  tim  i>eople  at  larire  ha' 
been  made  by  Dr.  D.  M.  B\(*,  wlio  lias  been  .at 
work  for  ye.ars  to  |K‘rl(*<*t  a ra  Mona  I treatment  for 
c.anccr.  A I ter  m ncbe\|ieri  men  t i nj?,  lie  lias  per- 
fectly i a Combi  nation  oi  oils  w hie  1 1 will  act  spe- 
mtieally  on  dise.ased  lissne,  leavimr  unharmed 
the  sound.  'I’lie  tre.ai.ment  OI  i^nnaled  and  per- 
fectL'd  l)y  him  is  lM>lh  local  and  consl  iUitional. 
The  Oils,  being  powerful  absorbent,  are  applied 
directly  to  the  diseased  area,  in  external  cases, 
and  tlirectly  over  tlie  seat  of  the  trouble  in  inter- 
nal eases.  I^y  their  selective  action  on  the  tissue 
of  low  vitality  tiioy  easily  accomplish  the  tlior- 
on;:h  dissolution  of  the  diseased  cells  and  de- 
stroy the  germs.  <Jf  course  it  is  well  understood 
that  in  malignant  diseases  all  the  cells  are  nor 
contined  to  one  given  area,  but  are  seallcrcd  ir- 
rcgul.'irly  in  tlie  snrnmndmg  tissue,  some  liml- 
ing  their  way  into  the  l \ ni})h  channels  and  hlooil 
vessels.  Ji  is  therefore  essential  lliat  a reimMly. 
in  oi’der  to  be  efleetive,  must  have  selective 
action,  and.  further,  lliat  a pro|)eily  ])repared 
Blood  Purifier  mU't  be  given.  Such  is  tlie  na- 
t nre  of  tliis  w ondorfnl  Comliination  of  Oils.  The 
special  Blooil  Pnntier  acts  in  direct  eoniiminum 
with  the  Oils,  destroying  the  diseased  cells 
wherever  tliey  may  be  found,  purifying  the 
blood,  and  assialing  in  the  general  upbuilding  of 
the  patient. 

THE  ONLY  SrCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  FOR 
C AN’CEK  ASP  TTMOK, 

\Ve  are  jnslifiable  in  the  claim  that  tlie  Com- 
bination Oil  Cure  is  the  only  sncees'fnl  remedy 
for  (dancer  and  malignant  diseas(*a.  How  many, 
many  poor  sulTerers  have  been  imrribly  disjig- 
nred'and  suflered  untold  agony  at  the  hands  of 
ijuaeks  who  used  the  hurning  plaster*:^  How 
many  have  endured  sutTermg  and  death  from 
the  surgeon’s  cniel  knife'^  Surely  It  should 
prove  a hiessing  to  snfleivrs  that  at  last  these 
lortmous  methods  may  bo  supplanted  by  a mild, 
saf(\  and  certain  cure.  The  oils  are  soothing 
and  Inilmv,  and  ran  be  used  at  home  with  ent  ire 
success.  Manv  hundreds  have  been  ciirctl  m 
this  way.  Kead  what  a patient  says. 

Atwkle,  Tex.,  Pebruary  24.  i002. 
Dr.  D.  M.  B}ie  Co.,  Dallas,  7>x. 

Kind  Fkiksps:  Words  will  not  expioss  my 
gratilmie  lor  the  great  lienriU  received  from 
yuur  (Jil  Cure  lor  the  cancer  on  my  lip.  ft  is 
iieaicd  U))  .-ill  riiihr,  and  I take  great  plea.'Ure  in 
recommemliug  your  wondei  Mil  Oil  ( lire  to  any 
thatm.MV  be  .sulVertng  from  lliat  loathsome  dis- 
ease,  feeling  a>sureil  that  they  would  never  le- 
grei  giving  u a trial. 

You  niav  use  tins  letter  in  any  way  you  sec  fit. 
and.  hoping  it  will  be  a blessing  to  someone.  I 
beg  to  remain  your  true  Iriend,  J.  C.  Moss. 

Til  is  patient  liad  a cancer  involving  the  entire 
lower  lip.  (jrowing  wor'^e,  he  had  tried  Imrii 
ing  plasters,  and  eanerr  lei  oried.  lie  i-s  well 
k now n ami  ;i  Christ  i.i  a. 

OTHERS  RECENTLY  CURED  ARE: 

Rev.  Kh  KaMilV,  RallilV.  Kv. 

M r>i  Martha  (iib-on,  (Mie>lnut  ami  Theodore 
.‘streets.  Dalla>,  'I'ex. 

Rev.  s.  ^V.  -lones,  l'ilt'l)urg,  Tex.,  wile  ciire'l 
of  ovarian  tumor. 

Mrs.  Leila  Hunt,  J’oviiia,  lex.,  cancer  of 
breast. 

Hon.  T.  y.  Kleece.  Livinuston,  Tex.,  cancer  in 
fiamt  of  car. 

Mrs.  ILS.  ifblalgo,  Orange,  Tex.,  ! ibial  nicer. 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Carlton,  .Sardis,  Miss.,  cancer  of 
breast. 

Martha  B.  Patter-on,  Olive  Hill,  Tenn.,  lupus. 

Mi>.  M.  K.  Hiuilies.  (birlsel.  Ark.,  eczema. 

>(rs.  J.  D.  While,  Cartilage,  Miss.,  cancer  of 
womb. 

FREE  BOOKS  AND  AT>VICF. 

Seiul  a description  of  your  case  ami  receive 
our  advice,  together  witli  illustrated  books  giv- 
ing full  information  i-egarding  tlie  Combination 
Oil  Cure,  A LL  SENT  FREE.  Wri te  to-day . Your 
life  may  depend  upon  it.  Address  the  Dr.  D. 
M.  Bye  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  4<i2,  Dallas,  Tex. 

(If  not  alHicted,  cut  this  out  and  send  it  to 
some  sufl'ering  one.) 


COTTON  AGAIN  KING. 

I'he  Manufacturers’  Record  of  Balti- 
more, in  a review  of  the  effect  of  the 
present  prices  of  cotton  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  South,  points  out  that  in  the  last 
five  years,  during  which  there  has  been 
a gradual  rise  in  the  price  until  the 
present  very  higli  figures  have  been 
reached,  the  excess  in  the  value  of  the 
South’s  cotton  crop  over  the  preceding 
five  years  is  $800,000,000.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  excess  and  the  influence 
which  It  must  have  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country,  especially  upon 
the  South,  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that 
!t  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  entire 
capital  invested  in  all  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  LInited  States  in  igoo,  it  is  about 
equal  to  the  present  market  value  of  the 
entire  property  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  it  is  more  than  the 
market  value  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  more  than  the  entire  capital 
of  all  the  national  banks  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  this  five-year  period  the  Southern 
farmers  used  their  increased  earnings 
to  pay  up  debts ; then  they  began  to  ac- 
cumulate a little,  and  this  year  they  will 
be  in  shape  to  spend  more  freely  than 
for  many  years. 

Commencing  with  1891,  there  was  a 
very  heavy  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton, 
continuing  until  1898-99,  when  the  aver- 
age price  in  New  York  for  twelve 
months  was  six  cents  a pound.  The 
crop  of  that  year  of  11,274,000  bales,  the 
largest  ever  produced,  was  worth  $282,- 
000,000,  while  the  crop  for  the  presen: 
year  of  about  10,000,000  bales  will  be 
worth  about  $600,000,000.  The  value 
of  the  seed  in  each  year  was  about  $50,- 
000,000.  So  that  the  total  income  oi 
Southern  farmers  from  their  cotton  and 
cotton  seed  this  year  will  be  not  less 
than  $650,000,000,  or  at  least  $320,000,- 
000  more  than  the  big  crop  of  i8g8  yield- 
ed. 'J  he  total  production  of  cotton  for 
the  last  five  years  has  not  been  very 
much  m excess  of  the  total  production 
for  the  preceding  five  years  ; but  for  the 
last  five  years  the  total  value  has  been 
$2,375,000,000,  against  $1,775,000,000  for 
the  five  preceding  years,  much  of  the 
great  gain  being  during  last  year  and 
this. 


W.  S.  Staley,  of  Marion,  Va.,  was  a 
member  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
Fourth  Tennessee  Regiment  from  Mem- 
phis, in  Gen.  Preston  Smith’s  Brigade, 
Cheatham’s  Division,  and  he  is  anxious 
to  have  some  one  write  about  these  com- 
mands, which  did  their  part  in  the  hard 
fighting. 


71  Homely  Illustration. 

When  you  gut  a sliver  in  yoiu  fingoi  the  sen- 
salMU:  IS  an\  Uiiiu.:  but  ]iiOM.'ant  .\  Mow  it.  to  re- 
inaiii  -ioui'  eiKHiuli,  amt  ii  will  fe-ln  ami  ^ivc 
you  u lot  of  lioiibic.  Uemove  the  causi.  aiul  the 
pain  will  siop- 

iL’s  the  >ame  wav  witli  rhn  uliolo  l>o<iv. 
\\  hen  youi  Iicm'I  achrs.  it  is  natuTc’.s  me-isage 
sent  IroMi  Llie  j^toiuacii  to  tlie  brain.  Every 
thiob  IS  but  a clic  k in  Hie  me->sage  >vbose  letters 
spell  “ (lau.ger— semi  rebel."  Some  people,  when 
rhev  get  a heaMaehe.  rush  to  tlie  Mrug  store  ami 
}swall(*\v  some  powerful  tablet  or  l owMei  w hich 
sets  the  licart  to  thumping  ami  tlie  blooM  lora- 
'•'hg  .iiouml  the  boMv  at  a tei  rilie  rate.  Do  you? 
(.)lhei  people  take  strong  purgatives,  which  np 
ami  tear  through  Hie  sLonmeh  aiul  bowels,  leav- 
ing lliem  irntated  ami  sojo.  Do  yoir-*  Still 
Ollier  people  Lake  Vernal  Palmettona  Honnerly 
known  as  \ eiiial  Saw  I'almetto  r>oiry  \N  ine). 
It  IS  a sensible  remeMv  to  use.  It  remo\es  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  It  helps  tlie  stomach  ami 
howcl.s  to  get  ml  of  poisonous  waste  matter  hv 
stimulating  their  natural  muscular  actum.  It 
tones  up  ami  strengthens  tlie  nerves;  it  enriches 
Hic  blood  and  builds  up  hard,  healths  tissues. 
Only  one  small  dose  a day  is  required  to  ])erma- 
neutly  (.•ui*e  ailments  of  stomacli,  liver,  bowels, 
lieart,  kidneys,  and  blood.  Try  it  before  yon 
luiy.  Write  us  fora  free  sample  bottle.  It  will 
do  you  good.  Promiitly  sent  poHpaid.  Formu- 
la sent  ill  everv  ]»ackage.  A'blress  Vernal  Rem- 
edy Co.,  057  Seneca  .Building,  BuQ’alo,  N.  Y. 
■Sold  at  all  d ru guisr.:i. 


S.  B.  Barron,  Rusk,  Tex.,  refers  to 
the  sketch  of  Gen.  S.  L.  Ross  in  the 
Veteran  for  August,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  made  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  fall  of  1862,  He  says:  “As 
a matter  of  history  this  is  erroneous. 
His  gallant  conduct  as  colonel  of  the 
Sixth  Texas  at  Corinth  in  October,  1862, 
won  for  him  this  promotion,  but  it  did 
not  come  to  him  till  the  autumn  of  1863. 
I was  with  him  from  his  promotion  till 
the  end  of  the  war.’’  Comrade  Barron 
was  with  the  Third  Texas  Cavalry. 


The  Robertson-Hemphill  Purchasing 
Agency,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  whose  ad- 
vertisement begins  in  this  issue  of  the 
Veteran,  is  a venture  by  Southern 
ladies.  Mrs.  Hemphill  was  a Miss  Polk, 
of  Tennessee,  whose  family  has  been 
identified  with  the  Confederac}’.  Hav- 
ing been  in  the  best  society  everywhere, 
she  is  perfectly  "au  fait”  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  wants  of  her  numerous 
customers. 

GOOD  SERl’ICE  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  N.,  C.  & St.  L.  Ry.,  in  connection 
with  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  offer.s 
good  train  service  to  St.  Louis.  Here- 
after this  route  will  be  known  as  the 
"World’s  Fair  Route.’’  1 he  Di.xie  Fly- 
er leaves  Nashville  after  supper  and  ar- 
rives at  St.  Louis  the  next  morning  be- 
fore breakfast. 


HEW  IDEA  STEftWING.  . 
COOKiNGflNDPBESERVING/ 
Enameled  Kettle' 

Four  Sizes,  6.  8.  10  and  12  uts. 
BEST  MONEY  MAKER  For 
AGENTS  EVER  OFFERED 
Agents  sell  8 to  30  a day  : one 
Bold  477 in smal  1 town.  50 other 
Fast  Sellers.  $2.00  OtfTFIT 
FREE  TO  AGENTS.  WHi^io-dny. 
C.  ft.  llOi£\KR  MFG.  CO., 
1 J.9  PenD  Ave.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Qoi>federat^  l/,eterai> 
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AND  THE  DAY  EXPRESS  OVER  THE 


FROM 


JACKSONVILLE 

via  Valdosta  Route,  from  Valdosta  via  Georgia 
Southern  :j:d  Florida  Ry.,  from  Maccn 
via  Central  of  Georgia  Ry.»  from 

ATLANTA 

via  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R.,  from 

CHATTANOOGA 

AND 

NASHVILLE 

vifcthe  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  Ry.f 
arriving  at 

ST.  LOUIS 

AND  AT 

CHICAGO 

over  the  Illinois  Centra!  R.  R.  from  Martin,  Tenn. 


DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE  AND 
THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 

MAINTAINED  OVER  THIS 


Crooked  or  Club  Feet,  any 
variety  and  at  any  reasonable 
age,  can  be  perfectly  and  per- 
manently cured. 

The  methods  generally  em- 
ployed do  not  accomplish  satis- 
factory results.  Our  methods 
are  different  and  we  never  resort 
to  severe  surgical  operations, 
plaster  paris  or  painful  treat- 
ment of  any  kind. 

We  have  been  curing  Club 
Feet  for  over  thirty  years  and 
will  guarantee  a cure  of  any 
case  we  accept. 

Write  for  our  book,  it  will 
interest  you  and  costs  nothing. 

THE  L G.  McLAIN 

Orthopedic  Sanitarium, 

3100  Pine  St.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


[W 


THE  BEST  PLACE 
TO  PURCHASE 
ALL-WOOL 

Bunting  or 
Silk  Flags 

of  All  Kinds, 


Low  Settlers’  Rates. 


Southeast  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 


LAND  OF  CHEAP  HOMES. 

The  dates  are  Januarv  tg,  I<'ebruary 
2 and  i6,  March  i and  15,  April  5 and  19. 

The  rate  is  a little  more  than  half 
fare,  one  way  or  round  trip. 

Now  is  the  iime  lo  get  a home  of  your 
own  while  land  is  cheap.  The  South- 
west offers  the  greatest  inducenients  to 
home  seekers— a mild,  equable  climate; 
short,  pleasant  winters:  long  growing 
seasons;  cheap  cost  of  living. 

Land  that  will  grow  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
clover,  alfalfa,  cotton,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  nearly  every  description  can 
be  !;ad  at  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $2> 
per  acre,  owing  to  location,  soil,  and  im- 
provements. 

Take  advantage  of  some  of  the  above 
dates  and  see  this  great  country  for 
yourself. 

if  you  will  write  us  where  you  want 
to  go,  we  will  tell  you  the  exact  cost  of 
your  ticket,  and  send  you  maps,  de- 
scriptive literature,  and  help  you  to  find 
a suitable  location. 

Write  lo-day  lo  W,  G.  Adams,  T.  P. 
A.,  Cotton  Belt  Route,  Nashville, /Fcnn., 
or  E.  W.  LaBeaunic,  G P.  & T.  A.,  Cot- 
ton Belt  Route,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


SCENIC  LINE. 


Ticket  agents  of  the  Jacksonville-St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  line,  and  agents  of  connecting  lines  iu 
Florida  and  the  Southeast,  will  give  you  full  in- 
fcvmation  as  lo  schedules  of  double  daily  serv- 
ice to  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  the  Northwest,  and 
oi  train  time  of  lines  connecting.  I'hey  will  aisc 
sell  you  tickets  ana  aavise  you  as  to  rates. 


F.  D.  MLLLKR,  - Atlanta,  Ga» 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent  1.  C.  R.  R* 

WM- SMIT  H,  JK.,  • Nashville,  Tenn., 

Commercial  Agent. 


8 Chain  of  8 Collegesowned  by  business 
men  and  indorsed  by  business  men. 
Fourteen  Cashiers  of  Banks  are  on 
our  Board  of  Directors.  Our  diploma  mean* 
something.  Enter  any  time.  Positions  secured. 


Draughon’s 
Practical ... 

Business ... 

(Incorporated,  Capital  fcjtock  $300,(XK).(X).^ 


Nashville,  Tenn.  U Atlanta, Ga. 

Ft.  Worth.  Texas,  o Montgomery,  Ala. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  ^ Galveston,  Texas, 

Little  Rock.  Ark.  A Shreveport,  La. 

For  150  page  catalogue  address  either  place. 
If  you  prefer,  may  pay  tuition  out  of  salary  af- 
ter course  1»  completed.  Guarantee  g-raduaies 
to  he  competent  or  no  cViarpes  for  tuition. 

HOME  STUDY:  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 

Penmanship,  etc.,  taught  by  mail.  Write  for 
100  page  BOOKLET  ou  Uome  Study.  It’s  free 


Silk  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 

and  all  kinds  of  M litary  Equipment 
and  Society  Goods  is  at 

Veteran  J.  4,  JOEL  & CO., 

88  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City, 

SE.N'D  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


C.  BREYER., 

B4rl,er  Shop,  Russian  arvd  Turkish 
Bath  R.ooms. 

315  and  317  CHURCH  STREET. 
Also  Barber  Shop  at  325  Church  StreeL 


Watkins  Gas  and 
GasoIineEngincs 

run  on  an  elec- 
trio  magneto. 
No  batteries  or 
hot  tubes  to  re- 
new. Prom  2 to 
25  horsepower. 

Catalogue  sent 
on  request. 

C.  C.  Foster. 
Nashville.  Tenn 


TA  P E"  W O R M 

DO  fee.  Nofaeting  required.  Send  2c8tamp  for  44-pa2e  Bouk. 
DR-  M.  NEY  SMITH,  Specialist, 800  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Southern  Railway 

7,314  MUm,  On* 

Penetrating  ten  Southern  States.  Beae^M 
Principal  Cl  ties  of  the  South  with 
lU  Own  Linca. 

Solid  Vestibuled  Trains. 
Unexcelled  Equipment 
Fast  Schedules. 

DIMIIIO  CARS  ‘re  operated  on  Soathaa 
' Railway  traina. 

OBSERrAT/OH  CARS  oa  tyaetalngton  mm4 

Sonihweatem  VcuCk 

baled  Llinlte<t,  and  Wasbmgiou 
tanooga  Limited  via  LynchburK. 

ELEGANT  RULLMAM  SLEERIBG  Om 

of  Iho  latent  pattern  on  all  tluroofh 
8.  H.  HARDWICK, 

Oeaentl  Paasenger  Agt.,  Waabingtea,  D.  O. 

a A.  BEN.SCOTKR, 

AaaL  Scn’LFaaa  Agu,  Chattanooga, 

J.  K.  SHIPLEY, 

TnrreUng  Paaa.  Agt.,  Ohattaaooga, 
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Confederate  Ueterai> 


Tennessee 

Contra! 

Railroail. 


HARRIMAN  ROUTE. 

Do  you  intend  going  to  Nashville  to 
attend  the  Reunion  of  the  Confederate 
Veterans  this  year  ? The  Tennessee  Cen- 
tral Railroad  is  now  completed  and  in 
full  operation  through  Hopkinsville, 
Ky.,  connecting  with  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  for  all  points  in  West  Tennes- 
see, St,  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all  other 
Western  points,  and  through  Harriinan, 
Tenn.,  with  the  C,,  N,  O,,  & T.  P.  and 
Southern  Railways  to  Norfolk,  Bristol, 
Cincinnati,  Washington,  New  York,  and 
all  other  points  East. 

Be  sure  to  secure  your  ticket  via  this 
route. 

Equipment  all  new  and  of  the  latest 
patterns. 

Through  tickets  on  sale  at  all  points 
in  connection  with  this  line  to  Nashville. 

Eor  further  information  apply  to  your 
local  agent  or 

E.  H.  HINTOy. 

Traffic  Manager, 

Haahvlllo,  Tann. 
T.  A.  H.  WOOD, 

General  Agent. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 


J 


Atlantic  Coast  Line 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  A TRIP 
THIS  WINTER  THROUGH 


Florida 

and  Cuba 


9 


This  beautiful  State  and  island  have 
been  brought  within  easy  reach  by  the 
splendid  through-train  service  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  great  thor- 
oughfare to  the  tropics. 

Winter  Tourist  Tickets 

now  on  sale  to  all  points  in 

I FLORIDAandHAVANA. 


For  rates,  schedules,  maps,  sleeping 
car  and  steamship  accommodations  ap- 
ply to 

W.  J.  CRAIG.  General  Passenger  A^ent, 


WILMINGTON.  N.  C. 


Every  Southern  man  and  woman  should 
at  once  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
troductory offer,  advertised  in  this  is- 
sue, and  secure  a copy  of  “Northern  Re- 


NOR.TH  TEXAS 
^ POINTS  ^ 

VIA  — ? 


TO  — 

GeLlveston,  and  Points 
South,  East,  and 
West.  1^  Equip- 
ment, Service,  and  Cui- 
sine unsurpeussed.  ^ 

W.  S.  KEENAN,  C.  P.  A., 
Galveston,  Tex. 

r 

Richmond, 
Fredericksburg,  & 
Potomac  R.  R. 

AND 

Washington 
Southern  Raiiway. 

THE  RICHMOND-WASHINGTON  LINE.  I 

The  Link  Connecting  the 

ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE  R.  R„ 

BALTIMORE  & OHIO  R.  R., 

CHESAPEAKE  & OHIO  R’Y, 
PENNSYLVANIA  R.  R., 

B SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  R’Y. 

and  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Between  All  Points  via  Riclimontl,  Va. 

Fast  Mail,  Passenger,  Express,  and  Freight  Route  B 

Between  | 

I Richmond,  Washington,  Baltimore,  I 

Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburg, 
Buflalo,  and  All  Points  North,  South, 

East,  and  West. 

W.  D.  DUKE,  C.  W.  CULP, 

General  Manager.  Assistant  General  Manager. 

W.  P.  TAYLOR,  Traffic  Manager. 


bellion  and  Southern  Secession,’’  by 
Maj.  Ewing.  . 


VI'RGI/flA 

A/y-D 

EASTERN  CITIES 

BEST  REACHED 
VIA  BRI.STOL  AND  THE 

Norfolk  & Western 

'RAILWAy'. 

Solid  vestllmled  train  Mempliis  and 
Chattanooga  to  Washington,  D C. 

Sleeper  Memphis  to  Washington,  Bal- 
timore. Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
Also  one  from  New  Orleans  to  same 
points  This  train  runs  via  Bristol  and 
Lynchburg.  The  Short  Line. 

Dining  Car  ^ernJice. 


Sleeper  Knoxville  to  New  York,  leav- 
ing at  3:35  a.m.,  open  for  passengers 
after  9:tKlp  m.  Runs  via  Bristol,  Hagers- 
town, and  Harrisburg.  The  Sbenandoah 
Valley  Route.  Unsurpassed  for  beauti- 
ful scenery. 

All  information  cheerfully  furnished. 

D.  C.  BOYKIN, 

Passenger  Agent,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

WARREN  L.  ROHR. 

Western  Pass.  Agt.,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

W.  B.  BEVILL, 

General  Passenger  Agent.  Roanoke,  Va. 


J 


tVANSVILL^-TERRE  HAUTE  RR- 


THROUGH  SERVICE 


VIA 

L.  & N.,  E.  & T.  H.  and  C.  & E.  1. 

Vestibuled  Through  Trains  Daily 
NASHVILLE  TO  CHICAGO  ^ 
THROUGH  SLEEPERS'«nd  DAY  COACHES 
NEW  ORLEANS  TO  CHICAGO 

DINING  CARS  SERVING  ALL  MEALS  EN  ROUTE 

D.  H.  HILLMAN,  G.  P A..  S.  L ROGERS,  Gen.  Agt. 

EVANSVILLE.  IND.  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  mentinn  Vktf.kaiv. 


(^oi>federate  l/eterar) 
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THE  WEST  POINT  ROUTE 

Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad, 
The  Western  Railway  of  Alabama. 

Transcontinental  Lines 
Fast  Mail  Route 


Operating  the  fastest  scheduled  train 
in  the  South.  To 

TEXAS.  MEXICO,  CALIFORNIA 

and  all  Southwestern  points. 

Superb  dining  cars;  through  Pullman 
and  tourist  sleeping  cars.  For  special 
rates,  schedules,  and  all  information,  ad- 
dress 

J.  B.  Heyward,  D.  P.  A., 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


WANTED  SKINS 


Highest  Ciish  prices 
paid  for  all  kinds  raw 
hir  skins.  Write  for 
Pri<?e,XiBt.  Address, 

GEORGE  D.  BECKER, 

FURRIER, 

409  Race  Street, 
CLNCUNNATI,  O. 


Care  of  the 

£xpectant  Mother 

By  W.  Lewis  Howe,  M.D. 


This  book  saves  troubling  the  family  physician  re> 

farding  every  little  problem  whicli  may  come  up. 

ully  approved  by  physicians.  It  will  answer  all  or- 
dinary questions  as  to  diet,  hygiene,  ami  exercise  of 
the  mother  and  subsequent  care  ol  the  child.  A book 
every  mother  should  have. 

Bound  ID  Red  Cloth.  Price,  50  cents,  Postpaid. 


F A.  DAVIS  CO.,  1905  Cherry  Street 
, Philadelphia. 


BEST 

PASSENGER  SERVICE 
IN  TEXAS. 

4-1 M PORTA  NT  GATEWAYS-4 


E,  P.  TURNER, 

Gen'u  Pass  r and  Ticket  Agent, 

Dallas.  Tcxa# 


jSi^AieriMMWjEYEWATER 


^ l\EW  ORLEANS, 

C THE  MOST  POPULAR 

^ WINTER  RESORT  IN 

t AMERICA, 

i THE 


n 

7 

7 
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New  St.  Charles 


HOTEL' 


Modern.  Fireproof.  First-Class. 
Accommodates  One  Thousand  Guests. 
Hmerican  and  €uropcan  Plans. 

ANDREW  R.  BLAKELY  & CO.. 

LIMITED, 

PHOFHIETORS. 


t 

t 

t 


CflRISTlAy  PFOPLt  AT  TtlE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

If  )-OM  contcin|il:it,e  the  Worlil’s- 

Fair,  read  tlie^iiecial  ofVci  mailelp?  the  laaiiage- 
iiient  of  tlie  E|i\vorlli  HniH  Comiiaiiy  in  llicir 
ailvertisenieiit  on  another  page.  Tins  hotel  has 
the  inilorseincnt  of  Clnuches  aiKl  riiinister.> 
every  wliere. 

MISSOyj'RI 

TACIFIC 

'RAILWAy^ 

• • • OI^  • • • 

IRON  MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 

From  -JTT.  EO\/I,J' 
and  MEM'PHI^y' 

Affords  Tourist,  Prospector, 
or  Home  Seeker  the  Best 
Service,  Fastest  Schedule 
to  All  Points  in 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA, 
OKLAHOMA  and  INDIAN  TERRI^ 
TORY,  COLORADO,  UTAH,  ORE^ 
CON,  CALIFORNIA,  ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS,  LOUISIANA,  OLD  and 
NEW  MEXICO,  and  ARIZONA. 

Pullman  Sleepers,  Free  Re- 
clining Chair  Cars  on  All 
! Trains.  Low  Rates,  Free  De- 

scriptive Literature.  Consult 
Ticket  Agents,  or  address 

H.C.  Townsend  R.  T.  G.  Matthews 

G.P.andT.A.  T.  P.  A. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Louisville,  Ky. 


^4 


Confederate  l/eterai) 


A Wj'  With  Muscular  RKeumatism  and 

iTm  JE^  Drea.dful  Neura.lgic  PsLins  ^ 

when  quick  and  permanent  relief  mav  be  had  bv  using 

DR.  DEWITTS  tGLtGTIC  CURE? 

The  safest,  quickest,  and  most  certain  remedy  for  relief  of  pain.  Used  in- 
ternally or  externailv,  it  immediately  relieves  Asiatic  Cholera,  Cholera  Mor- 
bus, Diarrha-a,  Dysentery,  Cramps,  Colic,  Dysp."ptic  Pains,  Neuralgia,  Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago,  Toothache,  Ileadache,  Sore  Throat,  Diphtheria,  Backache, 
Bruises,  Sprains,  Frostbite 3,  Chills,  Fever,  and  Ague,  Flatulency,  Indigestion, 
and  many  other  ills  attended  by  pain. 

People  Who  Know  Its  Merit  Ride  Twenty  Miles  to  Get  It. 

It  is  a doctor  in  the  house  in  all  cases  of  emergency.  Relieves  beast  as  well 
as  man.  Price,  25c,  50c,  and  $i  a bottle. 

Remember,  It  Banishes  Pain. 

THE  W.  J.  PARKER  GO.,  Sole  Manulaciurers, 

Send  for  Free  Fomily  and  Farmer's  Almanac.  7 So.  Howard  St.,  BALTIMORE,  Md. 


A.  TRIP  TO 

PICTURESQUE  HAVANA 

IS  IDEAL. 

Only  ^0  Hours  from  Orleans 

Across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  via  the  Palatial  Passenger  Steamers  of  the 

Soutnern  raGiiic  steanisiiip  uae. 

{SUJSSKT  TiOVTIi.) 

Sailings  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2 o’clock  p m. 

Tickets  good  for  Sixty  Days. 

ROUND-TRIP  RATE  tT\  INCLUDING  MEALS 

ONLY  AND  BERTH. 

Write  for  the 

Southern  Pacific's  Illustrated  Steamship  Folder  and  Guide  to  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  and  Havana, 

Complete  information  for  the  Sea  Traveler  and  Tourist. 

T.  J.  ANDERSON,  JOSEPH  H ELLEN, 

G.  P.  A.  HOUSTON,  TEXAS.  A.  G.  P.  A. 


Send  usyour  address 

\ 0 a Day  5UI'ebrwT:„r^‘r.5°;; 

aim  ^a^^B  v abbolut.-!)  sure;  we 

furnish  ilie  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  S«iid  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  Lusuiess  fully. remember  we  guarantee  a clear  profit 
of  $3for  every  day  8 work,  ai'soluielv  sur“  U nte  aionce. 

kUYaL  nANlFACTl  KliNG  CO.,  Box  | 039«  Detroit,  nich. 

1 PAY  SPOT  CASH  FOR 

""•'’roL.rv  Land  Warrants 

Issued  to  soldiers  of  any  war.  Also  Soldiers*  Ad- 
diiional  Homestead  Rights.  Write  me  at  once. 
FRANK  11.  REGER,  Barth  Block,  Denver,  Col. 

Reiiam  cancer  Hospiiai, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Wc  Cure  Cancers,  Tumors,  and  Chronic 
Sores  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 

VENI,  VIDI,  VIGIF 

Duvak.rs  Eureka  cures  Dyspepsia,  only. 
Duvakl's  Never-Fa.il,  a.  positive  cure  for 
Dropsy. 

Duval's  Infallible  Pile  Cure. 

Duval's  Herb  Cure  for  Hemorrhage. 

F.  M.  DUVAL,  913  Curley  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

1 1 — : 

CRAY  HAIR  MADE  DARK. 

If  your  liair  ia  gray,  or  turning  gray,  and  you  wish  it 
brown,  dark  brown,  or  black,  I have  a lormula  lor  a prep- 
aration that  will  positively  restore  the  gray  hairs  to  their 
natural  color.  It  is  absolutely  harmless  to’hair,  scalp,  or 
general  health.  Will  also  make  the  liair  grow,  and  give 
It  a soft,  glossy,  and  fresh-looking  appearance.  It  con- 
tains no  sulpliiir,  sii.^ar  of  lead,  nitrate  silver,  coppora<, 
or  poisons  of  any  kind.  It  will  not  rub  otT,  is  not  sticky, 
dirty,  or  gummy,  and  will  not  stain  the  scalp.  You  can 
prepare  it  yourself  ai  cosf  of  a lew  cents  Recipe  and  lull 
directions  for  25  cenis.  Mrs.  O.  HUNTLEY,  1426  I’endle- 
ton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GATARRHsASTHMA 

ffThroat* 

»ness.  Bad  Breath, 
CURED  While  You 
SIjEIlF.  Hard  Cases 
preferred.  60  days  Free 
^Wonderful  Inhalant; 
^Common  Sense  Applica- 
^tion;  Amazing  Results. 
Inexpensive,  Pleasant, 
/Private,  Safe,  Certain. 

; Astonishing  Cures  of 
f Asthma  and  Fungs. 

Book  with  ample  proof 
_'and  valuable  informa- 
tion Free.  Cntthisovt, 
it  may  not  appear  again. 
F €.  C.  CATAR12II  CURE,  1340  Van Buren  St.,  CHICAGO 


“THE  TEXAS  ROAD.” 

"’Look  at  the  Figures!" 


I'he  World’s  Fair  at  St,  Louis  in  1904  will 
cover  twelve  hundred  acres  of  l.md,  having 
three  hundred  acres  of  exhibit  space,  and 
will  cost  over  forty  millions  of  dollars.  St. 
Louis  is  reached  direcllv  from  Texas  by  the 
I.  & G.  N. — Iron  Mountain  Lines. 


Miles,  Minutes,  Money 

Saved  between  Texas  and  St.  Louis  via  the  I.  &G.  N., 

The  “True  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  Line.” 

iSi  miles  shortest,  5 hours  57  minutes  quickest, 

HOUSTON  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

1S9  miles  shortest,  6 hours  57  minutes  quickest, 

GALVESTON  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

109  miles  shortest,  4 hours  7 miniites  quickest, 

SAN  ANTONIO  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

109  miles  shortest,  5 hours  12  minutes  quickest, 

AUSTIN  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

Equally  as  quick  to  all  Eastern  Cities  through 
St.  Louis. 

FIGURES  DO  NOT  MISREPRESENT. 

6 hours  jg  minutes  quickesty 

St.  Louis  to  Houston. 
J hours  24  minutes  quickesty 

St.  Louis  to  Galveston. 
4 hours  28  minutes  quickest. 

Si.  Louis  to  San  Antonw. 
6 hours  4y  minutes  quickest,  St.  Louis  to  Austin. 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 
All  the  Way--AII  the  Time.... 


The  greatest  exposition  of  the  age  will 
open  at  St.  Louis  in  May,  1904,  to  commem- 
orate tlie  centennial  of  the  great  Louisiana 
Territory  Purchase  by  the  United  States 
from  P'rance.  St.  Louis  is  reached  directly 
from  Texas  by  the  I.  Ar  G.  N. — Iron  Nloun- 
tain  Lines 


“THE  TEXAS  ROAD.” 

laternational  & Great  Northern  Failroad, 

L.  TRICE, 

2d  Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

D.  J.  PRICE, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


Confederate  l/eterat) 


INDIANAPOLIS, 

PEORIA, 

OHIOAGO, 


And  all  points  in  Indiana  and 
Mitbl^ai:. 


CLEVELAND, 
BUFFALO, 
NEW  YORK. 
BOSTON, 

AND  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


Inroimation  cliepvfnlly  fninislied  on  ap- 
plication at  City  Ticket  Office  Foui 

Route.”  No.  2-VJ  Fonrlli  Avenue,  or'  write 
to  S.  J.  Gatks,  Oeueral  Aecnt  Fassenger 
Departnieul.  Lori.'\'i K\ 


^yire  you  Goin^ 
East  ? 

IF  ^O.  TAK^E  THE 


SEABOARD 

AIR  LINE  RAILWAY. 


DIRECT  ROUTE  AND  A 
PLEASANT  ONE  BETWEEN 

South  and  East. 

Superb  Trains! 

Pullman  Dra.wir\^-Rooni  Sleepers! 
Comfortable  Thoroughfare  Cars! 
CaLfe  Dining  CaLrs! 

For  information  as  to  rates,  reserva- 
tions, descriptive  advertising  matter, 
call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  or 
address 

WILLIAM  B.  CLEMENTS,  T.  P.  A.. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Charles  B.  Ryan,  W.  E.  Christian, 

G.  F.  A.,  A.G.  P.  A., 

Portsmouth,  Va.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Let  Me 


Shop  for  You. 


Being  in  touch  with 
the  fashion  centers, 
with  exquisite  taste 
and  judgment  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  values,  I am  in  po- 
sition to  render  satisfaction  in  all  kinds  of 
shopping.  Wedding  and  school  outfits  and 
holiday  novelties  are  specialties  with  me. 
Samples  and  estimates  submitted.  Write 
and  let  me  do  your  Christmas  shopping. 

Miss  Martha  A,  Snead, 

mo  Equitable  Building, 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

The  Veteran  commends  the  reliability  of  Miss  Snead 
most  cordially.  She  has  been  valiant  as  a young  woman 
in  Confederate  matters. 


PRINTING  TAUGHT  FREE. 

With  every  Model  printinj^  j>ress  and  outfit  (cost, 
$5  nnd  up)  we  ^ive  free  a comj>lele  course  in  ihe  art 
or  printing.  While  you’re  learninjf  you  can  make 
monev  at  home  by  printing"  for  others  T he  Model 
is  the  cheapest  because  it  is  the  best.  'I'hree  W^orld’s 
Fair  Hignest  Awards.  Beware  of  the  so-called 
“ clieap  ” printintr  presses.  rite  for  particulars 
and  cat.tl  gue  Xo.  15.  Automatic  )>resa  for  print 
ing  visiiing  cards 

THE  MODEL  PRINTING  PRESS,  708  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 


FOR  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS 

An  Old and  Well-Tried  Remedy. 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  beeu  used  IVir  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MIL1..10N.S  of 
MOTHERS  f..r  their  CHILDREN  WHllaE  TEETHING, 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD, 
SOFTENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES  WIND 
COLIC,  ao'l  is  the  best  remedy  foi  DIARRHEA.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  every  part  ot  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHING  SYRUP, 

AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER  KIND. 

TWENTY-'FtVE  CENTS  A BOTTLE. 


WORLD’S 
FAIR 

ST.  LOUIS 


LOW  RATES 
EASY 

PAYMENTS 


Hotel  Epworth  i?  now  building  under  guarantee  that  it  will  be  ready  to  receiye  guests  at  opening  of 
World’s  Fair,  Si.  Louis.  April  30, 19i*4.  It  is  a permanent  brick  building,  beautifully  located  within  3 
blocksof  north  gate  of  Exposition.  Every  person  desiring  to  reserve  enlertaiijin»'iit  at  Hotel  Epveortli 
may  do  so  liy  sending  S2  for  a Certificateof  Entertainment  which  will  insure  holder  a low  rate  of  SI  per 
day  for  as  many  d,.y«  as  desired.  One- half  of  t lie  total  cost  is  required  in  adv  mce  in  monthly  pay  men  i s 
of  not  Ffis  than  $1 . balance  to  be  paid  when  holder  attends  Exposition.  The  hotel  w 11  be  conducted  on 
Eir  op'-'an  plan.  andaboveratedo'‘8notinclude  meals.  All  conveniences  of  •<  modern  h"tel  provided. 

Wc  advise  our  friends  to  apply  at  once  for  Certificates.  The  rate  will  probably  be  advanced  Feb.  1.  1901. 

Address  EPWORTH  HOTEL  COMPANY,  Koken  Bldg  , St.  Louis 


From  One  of  the  Most  Successful  Planters  in  North  Carolina. 


Smithfiei.d,  N.  C.,  February  iS,  1902. 

The  Home  Fertilizer  Chemical  Works^  Baltimore.  Md. 

(iENTi.emen:  This  is  to  certify  that  I liave  used  Cerealite  for  a number  of  years  and  have  sold  it  for 
the  past  three  years,  and  I myself  find  it  to  be  equal  to,  if  not  better  in  manv  respects  tlian,  Nitrate  Soda. 
My  besi  customers  are  anxious  to  use  it  again  this  year.  On  my  own  crops  I used  it  on  wheat.  «'ats,  and 
cotton,  and  for  every  dollar  I invested  in  Cerealite  I am  sure  it  paid  me  $2,;o.  1 pn-fer  Cerealite  as  a top 

dressing  to  X’itrate  Soda,  even  if  the  goods  were  the  same  price.  Splendid  fur  uais  and  grain. 

Yours  truly,  J.  W.  Stephenson. 

Reliable  agent  wanted  in  every  conntv. 


ALONG  THE 


RIO  GRANDE 


The  Scenic  Route  to  the  Pacific. 

THE  BORDER  LAND  OF 

The  TWO  REPUBLICS 

MEXICO  and  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Viewed  E'roiu  a Car  Window  : : : 


GT’S  TJHki  WAY 
OF  THE  : 

With  Its  Oil 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

-Burning  Locomotives. 


NO  SMOKE 


NO  DUST  NO  CINDERS 


T.  J.  ANDERSON, 

(ieneral  Passenger  Agent. 


,I0S.  H ELLEN, 
Asst.  (»en.  Pass.  Agt. 


Personal  to  Subscribers! 

WR^ITE  FOR  IT! 

CHIS  announcement  won't  cure  you  I The  reading  of  it  won't  ease  your  aches  and  pains.  The  medicine  advertised  WILL,  but  if  you  NEED 
it,  if  you  WANT  it,  you  MUST  WRITE  FOR  IT. 

We  have  it  and  are  willing  to  send  it  to  you  ON  trial  AT  OUR  RISK,  YOU  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE,  but  we  cannot  know  that  you  need  it,  that 
you  want  it,  unless  you  write  to  us  and  tell  us  to  send  it  t > you. 

Hovy  many  times  have  you  seen  " Personsl  to  Subscrihers  ” in  this  paper''  How  many  times  have  you  THOUGHT  you  would  answer  it  and 
send  for  a package  on  trial,  AT  OUR  RISK'/  Now  suit  the  At  TION  to  the  THOUGHT,  and  write  for  it  to-day.  Hundreds  of  your  FELLOW- 
SUBSCRIBERS  have  done  what  we  ask  you  to  do  and  are  not  sorry  for  having  done  it.  You  do  it  NOW!  YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE! 




0*.lT  (i? 

^ Net  OS 

Read  Our  Special  Offer: 


771 1!  M II.L  SEND  to  every  subscriber  or  reader  of  the  Conped- 
W PRATE  Veteran,  or  worthy  person  recommended  by  a sub- 
scriber. a full-sized  One  Dollar  package  ot  Vitie  Ore,  by 
mail,  iiostpiiiil,  sufficient  for  one  month's  treatment,  to  be  paid 
for  within  one  month's  time  after  receipt  if  the  receiver  can 
truthfully  say  that  its  use  has  done  him  or  her  more  good  than 
all  the  drugs  or  dopes  ot  quacks  or  good  doctors  or  patent  med- 
icines he  or  she  has  ever  used  Read  this  over  again  carefully, 
and  understand  that  we  ask  oui  pay  only  when  it  haa  done  yon 
good.  Olid  not  lielore.  We  take,  all  the  risk.  You  have  nothing 
to  lose.  If  it  does  not  benefit  you.  you  pay  us  nothing.  Vit*-Ore 
is  a natural,  bard,  adamantine,  rocklike  sutrstance— mineral— 
Ore— mined  from  the  ground  like  gold  and  silver,  and  requires 
about  twenty  years  for  ovidization.  It  contains  free  iron,  free 
sulphur,  and  magrfesium,  and  one  package  will  equal  in  medici- 
nal strength  and  curative  value  8i«l  gallons  of  the  most  power- 
ful, efficacious  mineral  water  drunk  fresh  at  the  springs.  It  is  a 
geologiial  discovery,  to  which  nothing  is  added  and  from  which 
nothing  is  taken.  I t is  the  marvel  of  the  century  for  curing  such 
diseases  as  Rlieiimalisiii.  KriglitVs  I Lease,  RIood  PolMiniiig,  Heart 
Tioiilile,  Diupsi,  t'alarrh  and  Throat  Allections,  Liter,  Kidney,  and 
RIailder  Ailments,  Stoniarh  and  Eeniiile  Disorders.  La  Gi  i|ipe,  .Mala- 
rial Fever,  .Nervnus  Pnistratioii,  and  General  Debility,  as  thousands 
testify,  and  as  no  one  answering  this,  writing  tor  a package,  will 
deny  after  using.  Viiiv-Ore  has  cured  more  chronic,  obstinate, 
pronounced  incurable  cases  than  any  other  known  medicine,  and 
will  reach  such  cases  with  a more  rapid  and  powerful  curative 
action  than  any  medicine,  combination  of  medicines,  or  doctor’s 
prescription  which  it  is  possible  to  procure. 

VIT.E-ORF,  will  do  the  same  for  you  as  it  has  for  hundreds  of 
readers  of  this  paper,  if  you  will  give  it  a trial.  Send  for  a $I 
pai  k:iae  at  oiii  risk.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  the  stamp  to  an- 
swer this  announcement.  If  the  medicine  does  not  benefit  you, 
vviile  ns  so,  and  there  is  no  harm  done.  We  want  no  one’s  money 
whom  Vitie-Ore  caiiiiol  henefit.  Can  anything  be  more  fair?  What 
sensible  person,  no  matter  how  prejudiced  he  or  she  may  be,  who 
desires  a cure  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  would  hesitate  to  try 
Viliv-Ore  on  this  liberal  otter’'  One  package  is  usually  sufficient 
to  cure  ordinary  cases : two  or  three  for  chronic,  obstinate  cases. 
We  mean  .josi  w hat  we  say  in  this  announcement,  and  will  do  just 
what  we  agree.  Write  to-day  for  a package  at  our  risk  and  ex- 
pense. giving  age  and  ailments,  and  mention  this  paper,  so  we 
may  know  that  you  are  entitled  to  this  liberal  offer. 

This  otter  will  challenge  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration, and  afterwards  the  g-ratitude,  of  every 
Hviiiff  jiersoii  w ho  desires  better  health  or  who  suffers 
pains,  ills,  and  diseases  which  have  delled  the  med- 
ical world  and  i^rown  worse  with  a^e.  We  care  not 
for  your  skepticism,  but  ask  only  your  investig^a- 
tioiL  and  at  our  expense,  regardless  of  what  ills  you 
have,  by  sending  to  us  for  a package. 


OIJUED  OF  SVSIEIIAIU;  OATAUUH. 
E.  B.  W.  Coleiiian,  of  Beeclicr  City,  III., 
Tells  the  Public  vf  lli.s  Cure. 

Every  Organ  Was  Affected— Doctored  for  Three  Years 
With  No  Benefit — Orew  Worse  from  Day  to  Day — 
Better  After  Oue  Week's  Use  of  Vitae-Ore,  and  is 
Now  Cured. 

Beecher  City,  Iil.— To  the  public  in 
gcnei’al;  1 wish  to  fay  that  I canm  t praise 
Vil8e-Ure  enough,  as  I iim  positive  that 
this  remedy  saved  my  life  when  all  oth- 
er medicines  and  doctoi  s failed.  For  the 
last  three  years  I have  bren  n great  suf- 
feier  from  Sy-tem- 
aticCiitarrli,  so  bad- 
ly that  It  affecied 
every  organ  within 
me,  and  every  one 
was  expecting  me 
to  die.  1 liad  given 
up  all  hope  ot  ever 
seeing  the  spring- 
time come  again. 
Though  I had  two 
, of  I lie  best  doctors 

here  attending  me, 
I grew  steadily 
worse. 

I was  confined  to  the  house  and  my  bed 
during  all  of  last  winter,  and  during  the 
month  of  February  gave  up  all  hope,  as 
did  my  friends  and  relatives.  Through 
the genero-ityof  .Mr.  Theo.  No>  1,1  began 
the  use  of  Vilse-Ure  on  the  first  of  March, 
lilul,  and  begun  lo  improve  imiiieui  ilely 
during  tlie  first  week.  • As  soon  as  I got 
it  I dismissed  the  doctors,  as  I tin  light 
I iiad  to  die  anyhow,  not  having  much 
faith  or  hope  for  acure.  In  a week’s  time 
I was  out  of  bed  and  around  the  house, 
and  steadily  improved  from  day  to  day. 
'I  he  inclosed  picture  was  taken  the  first 
of  May,  but  two  months  after  I began 
the  use  of  'Vitae-Ore. 

I consider  it  a Godsend  to  poor,  afflict- 
ed people  if  they  will  only  give  it  a fair 
trial  and  test  its  niei  ii.~  as  I have  done. 
Myself  and  young  son  cut  and  put  up  S50 
shocks  of  corn  d ii  rin;;  the  fall , besides  do- 
ing lots  of  hard  work  ; and  I am  the  same 
man  ttiat  ihoiigtu  the  spi  ingofthe  year 
would  find  me  in  my  .gi’ave.  You  can 
proclaim  with  me  that  it  is  ihe  best  rem- 
edy on  earth  for  tlie  afflicied.and  I will  be 
glad  to  teil  allwhat  VitoB-Ore  has  done  for 
me.  £.  B.  VV.  Coleman. 


THEO.  NOEL  CO., 


Veteran  Dept., 
Vitae-Ore  Bldg., 


Chicago 
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Confederate  t/eteran 


%6nhdcrak  Mining  'Ce. 


These  Old  “Confeds”  Have  Struck  It  Rich. 
“. ! pciiyion  for  hv  George !" 


^\11  money  received  for  sale  of  this  stock  goes  into 
in  developing  and  getting  out  the  ore.  No  fees  will  be 
^ iting  enterprise,  one  based  upon  actual  known  values. 
Write  for  reference  and  descriptive  booklet  to 


INCORPORATED  UNDER  TTIE  LAWS  OF  ARIZONA. 

C^ipitai  Sfock  - $1^000,000 

Par  Value  - $10  per  Share 

Now  selling  to  the  peciile  of  tlie  South  at 

$2  per  Share. 

FILLY  PAID  AND  ABSOLUTELY  NONASSESSABLE. 

This  stock  has  advanced  in  price  loo  per  cent  in 
one  year.  Ten  of  the  richest  copper  claims  in  the 
famous  mineral  belt  of  Arizona  now  owned  and 
being  developed  by  this  conipanv.  The  second 
block  of  stock  is  now  being  sold,  and  •will  soon  be 
gone.  This  has  proved  to  be  a fine  inves'ment. 
'i'he  stock  has  already  doubled  once  in  price,  and 
■will  go  higher  before  the  next  National  Reunion 
in  May.  Secure  what  stock  you  can  NOW,  before 
it  is  too  late. 

the  treasurv  of  the  conipanv  and  into  the  mine  itself, 
paid  to  brokers  or  agents.  This  is  a legitimate  and  in- 
Investigate — then  invest. 

R.  W.  CRABB,  Treasurer,  Usiiontown,  Ky. 


THE  MULDQON  MONUMENT  GO., 

322,  324,  3^6,  328  GREEN  STREET,  L01ISVILI£, 


'OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments  in  the  United 
States.  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The 
following  is  a partial  list  of  monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these 
monuments  is  to  appreciate  them. 

Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Calhoun  Sarcophagus, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 

Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Thomasville,  Ga. 

Sparta,  Ga. 

When  needing  first-class,  plain,  or  artistic  work  made  from  the  finest  qual- 
ity of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 


Dalton,  Ga. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Columbia,  Tenn. 

Shelby  ville,  Tenn. 

Franklin,  Tenn. 

Kentucky  State  Monument, 
Chickamauga  Park,  Ga. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments,  Chicka- 
mauga Park,  Ga. 
Winchester,  Va. 
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Trom  One  of  the  Most  Successful  Planters  in  North  Carolina. 

Smitiifield,  N.  C.,  February  i8,  1902. 

The  Home  Fertilizer  Chemical  Works^  Baltimore^  Md. 

Gentlemen:  This  is  to  certify  that  I have  used  Cerealite  for  a number  of  years  and  have  sold  it  for 
the  past  three  years,  and  I myself  find  it  to  be  equal  to,  if  not  better  in  many  respects  than,  Nitrate  Soda. 
My  best  customers  are  anxious  to  use  it  f^ain  this  year.  On  my  own  crops  I used  it  on  wheat,  oats,  and 
cotton,  and  for  every  dollar  I invested  in  Cerealite  I am  sure  it  paid  me  $2.50.  I prefer  Cerealite  as  a top 
dressing  to  Nitrate  Soda,  even  if  the  goods  were  the  same  price.  Splendid  for  oats  and  grain. 

Yours  truly,  J.  W.  Stephenson. 

Reliable  agent  wanted  in  every  county. 


WORLD’S 

FAIR 


HOTEL  EPWORTH 


LOW  RATES 
EASY 

PAYMENTS 


Hotel  ^worth  is  now  building  under  guarantee  that  it  will  be  ready  to  receive  guests  at  opening  of 
World's  Fair.  St.  Louis.  April  30,  l‘JU4.  It  is  a permanent  brick  building,  beaiuifully  located  within  3 
blocks  of  north  gate  of  Exposition.  Every  person  desiring  to  reserve  entertainment  at  Hotel  Ep worth 
may  do  so  by  sending  $2  for  a C’ertificateof  Entertainment  which  will  insure  holder  a low  rate  of  $1  per 
day  for  as  many  d^ys  as  desired.  One-half  of  the  total  cost  is  required  in  advnee  in  monthly  payments 
of  not  less  tlian  $1,  balance  to  be  paid  when  holder  attends  Exposition.  The  hotel  will  be  conducted  on 
European  plan,  and  above  rate  do*‘S  not  include  meals.  All  conveniences  of  n modern  hotel  provided. 

We  advise  our  friends  to  apply  at  once  for  Certificates.  The  rate  will  probably  be  advanced  Feb.  1, 1904. 


Address  EPWORTH  HOTEL  COMPANY,  Koken  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


NOT  A PAIN, 


NOT  AN  ACHE 


ciin  resist  the  wonderful  curative  power  of  DR. 
OWEN'S  ELE(  TRIG  BELT.  It  is  the  Rrentest 
triumph  of  medical  science,  'he  most  perfect  elec- 
trical healtli  appliance  in  tlie  world;  indorsed  by 
tile  most  eminent  physicians  and  recommended  hy 
moie  tlian  fifty  tliousand  iiorsons  wlm  liave  used  it. 
It  builds  up  the  weak  and  broken  down,  restores 
youth,  energy,  and  ambition.  It  will  cure  every 
i-ase  of  Hheninatism,  Backache,  Nervous  Debility, 
Weak  Stomach,  Catarrh,  Malaria,  Constipation, 
Kidney  and  Liver  Troubles,  and  every  evidence  of 
weakness  in  men  and  women.  It  will  not  fail,  it 
cannot  f, •ill,  as  it  infuses  into  the  weakened  nerves 
7 y /7^*^J!i!|||]]|lllli|I|IE  the  force  of  life  and  strength.  Put  it  on  wlien  you 

retire;  you  get  up  in  tlie  morning  feeling  refreshed 
LI  \ M's.y'rsjhy-  J n X PA  vigorous  and  full  of  life.  You  feel  its  good 

eCfeets  from  the  moment  you  begin  to  wear  it,  and  every  flay  yon  use  it  makes  yon  more  enthusias- 
tic in  its  praise.  No  matter  what  ails  you,  there  is  a cure  for  ycui  in  nature’s  remedy — electricity. 
It  restores  the  energy  and  ambition  of  youth.  Many  old  veterans  who  thought  there  was  no  help 
for  them  have  been  cured  of  old,  chronic  troubles  through  the  use  of  our  Belts. 

logue,  which  explains  all  OR.  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  CO.,  B24  Olive  Streel,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ALONG  THE 

RIO  GRANDE 


The  Scenic  Route  to  the  Pacific. 

THE  BORDER  LAND  OF 

The  TWO  REPUBLICS 

MEXICO  and  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Viewed  From  a Car  Window  : ; : 


IT’S  THE  WAY 
OF  THE  : 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


With  Its  Oil-Blirninq 

NO  SMOKE  NO  DUST 

T.  J.  ANDERSON, 

(ieneral  Passenger  Agent. 


Locomotives. 

NO  CINDERS 

JOS.  H ELLEN, 
Asst.  Cen.  Pass.  As 


The  best  line  to 


INDIANAPOLIS. 

PEORIA. 

CHICAGO. 

And  all  points  in  Indiana  and 
Michi|<ari, 


CLEVELAND. 

BUEEALO. 

NEW  YORK. 

BOSTON. 

AND  ALL  EOINTS  EAST. 

Information  cheerfully  furnishetl  on  ap- 
plication at  City  Ticket  Office  “Big  Four 
Route.”  No.  2.59  Fourth  Avenue,  or  wilte 
to  S.  J.  Gatics,  General  Agent  Passenger 
Department,  Louisville,  Kv. 


^yire  you  Goin^ 

Kasf  ? 

IF  .J~0,  TAKE  THE 


SEABOARD 

Allt  LINE  RAILWAY. 


DIRECT  ROUTE  AND  A 
PLEASANT  ONE  BETWEEN 

South  and  East. 

Superb  Trains! 

Pullman  DraLwin^-Room  Sleepers! 
Comfortable  Thoroughfare  Cars! 
Cavfe  Dining  Cats! 

For  information  as  to  rates,  reserva- 
tions, descriptive  advertising  matter, 
call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  or 
address 

WILLIAM  B.  CLEMENTS.  T.  P.  A., 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

ChaLrIes  B.  R.ya,n.  W.  E.  Christia.n, 

G.  P.  A.,  A.  G.  P.  A., 

Portsmouth,  V a.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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EMG'RAVJJVG 

^yill  ^Processes 


COPPER  PLATE  Reception  and  Wedding 
Cards,  Society  Invitations,  Calling  Cards, 
and  Announcements. 

STEEL  DIE  EMBOSSED  Monograms  and 
Business  Stationery  in  the  latest  styles. 
HALF.TONE  and  ZINC  PLATES  for  iU 
lustrative  purposes — the  very  best  made. 

Lithographic 

Engra'Oed 

Commercial  Work,  Color  Posters  in  special 
designs  for  all  purposes — Bivouac  and  Re~ 
union  Occasions. 


^randc-n  “Printing  Company 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
Manufacturing  Stationers, 

Printers,  and  Genem.1  Office  Outfitter* 


^Tu'on  Central 


jCife  fn 


nsurance 


Co., 


ASSETS  JAN.  I.  1902 
SVR.PLV3 


CF.CINNATI,  a 

$30,048,592.48 

4,400,311.24 


No  Fluctuating  Securities, 
Largest  R.ate  of  Interest, 
Lowest  Death  Ra.te, 


Endowments  at  Life 
R.ates  and  Profit-Sharing 
Policies  Specialities. 


Large  and  Increasing  Dividends  to  Policy 
Holders, 

Desirable  Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open 
for  Live  Agents,  Address 

JAMES  A.  YOWELL,  State  Agent, 

27  and  28  Chamber  of  Commerce,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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...  A New  Book.  ... 
Delightful  History. 


Mt 

M 

I* 

Mi 
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BY 

E.W.  R.  EWING,  LL.B., 

Son  of  a Late  Confederate  Officer. 

Should  prove  of  service  to  future  histoyians. 

— A Litehary  Critic. 

*Y|1NIQUE.  indispensable  to  young  ot  old; 

fearless,  yei  dignified : conclusions  drawn 
from  the  solid  facts  of  history— facts,  foo, 
cred  from  official  repoirs  and  public  dncuments. 
and’  in  many  instances,  to  be  found  in  no  othei 
work.  North  or  South,  treating  Civil  Wat  ca uses 
The  “emigrant  incubator:'  slavery  legalized 
under  the  Ordinance  of  I78?t  slavery  legislation 
from  Oregon  to  the  Carolinas:  the  Lincnm  Re- 
publicans and  their  bloody  sedition  in  Kansas* 
and  many  other  original  features  make  the  work 
a valuable  addition  to  Southern  literature 

300  BaQes.  Neat  Cloth. 

Price,  $1.50. 

Advance  introductory  orders  bonked  at  Si 
hy  mail. 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

J.  L.  Hill  printing  Go.. 


RieHMOND, 


^ U BOOK  OF  ABSORBING  INTEREST  FOR  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS.  ^ 

I Life  and  Letters  of  | 
I Robert  Lewis  Dabney,  D.D..LL.D.  | 

^ By  THOMAS  CARY  JOHNSON,  B.D.  ^ 

Dr.  Dabney  was  a conspicuous  character  in  Southern  affairs  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  Cd 

■ enjoyed  a national  reputation  as  a Teacher,  Theoloj^ian,  Preacher,  and  Patriot.  — ^ 

Confederate  Veterans  and  all  students  of  Soutnern  ideals  will  find  in  this  volume  a rich  Sd 
^ > store  of  information  concerning’  the  ante-bellum  social,  political,  and  industrial  conditions  of 
the  South,  and  Dr.  Dabney^’s  letters  written  during  ihe  stormy  days  of  ’6o  to  ’65  are  in  them-- 
•fci—  selves  a resume  of  that  period  and  a strong  vindication  of  the  principles  for  which  the  South  — 
fought.  Of  special  interest  to  old  soldiers  are  his  letters  during  the  time  he  served  as  an  army 

■ chaplain  and  as  chief- of -staff  under  Stonewall  Jacksjn  during  the  wonderful  campaign  in  the  — 

^ Valley  of  Virginia. 

■ The  book  is  a notable  contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  South,  and  a copy  — 
should  be  in  the  home  of  every  true  Soutlierner. 

gT"  600  Pag-es.  Cloth  Binding.  $2.50  Net  (add  25c  for  postag-e). 

- Send  all  orders  to  ^ 

^ PRESBYTERIAN  COMMITTEE  OF  PUBEICATION,  ^ 

Publishers  ami  Booksellers,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


iCARDSI 


earD  your  choice  of  a large 
assortment  of  beautiful  Premiums. ora 
Liberal  Cash  Commission  for  selling  our 
\ Lovely  Hidden  Name.  Envelope.  Gold  Beveled  Edge,  Silk 
I Fringe  and  Plain  Culling  Cards.  Send  ‘Jc  stump  for  Nev? 
Sample  Book  of  (it>nuine  l'ard<<.  Big  premium  Catalogue  and  Agents  Complete 
Outfit.  For  Fine  Cards,  Low  Prices  and  Promptness,  >Ve  I, end  tlie  World. 
COLlMliUS  CARD  CO.,  44  F.  STHKKT,  COMJIKIS,  OHIO. 


> atwholesale.  Sena 
I f orcatalog.  Agents 
^wanted.  C0DLTEB0PIlCAI,CO.GiUeaga,Ul, 


M«EljiI)rl5M»l1B0|(;EY£WATER 


REUNION  1.  C.  V.  FOR  t904,  CHANGED  TO  JUNE  14,  15,  t6.  SEE  PAGE  109. 

Qopfederate  l/eterai^. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS, 


Entered  at  the  post  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Contributors  are  requested  ^o  use  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  to  abbreviate 
tsmnch  as  practicable;  these  suggestions  are  important. 

Where  clippings  are  sent  copy  should  be  kept,  as  the  Veteran  cannot 
isn^ertake  to  return  them. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

Tis  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  hejore  it  ends.  For 
Instance,  if  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on  mail 
JUt  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  numLer. 


The  “civil  Avar’*  was  too  long  ago  to  be  caEcd  the  “late’*  war,  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  “ War  between  the  States  ” will  be  substituted. 


OFFICIALLT  REPRESENTS: 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  op  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Other  Organizations. 

The  Veteran  is  approved  and  indorsed  officially  by  a larger  and  BOrt 
elevated  patronage,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication  In  existeoca. 

Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success. 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


Single NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  MARCH,  1904. 


■NT„  .3  j S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM 
i u.  o.  j Proprietor. 


MISS  MAUD  COLEMAN  WOODS. 

“To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die.” 

Among  the  many  lovely  young  women  in  attendance  at  the 
Confederate  reunion  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July,  1898,  the  fair  maid 
of  honor  for  Virginia  will  be  remembered  for  her  beauty  and 
grace,  and  the  honor  was  well  bestowed  when  the  veterans 
assembled  unanimously  selected  her  as  sponsor  for  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  Department,  United 
Confederate  Veterans.  This  fair  young 
girl,  Maud  Coleman  Woods,  daugh- 
tei  of  Capt.  Micajah  Woods 
(Brigadier  General  U.  C. 

V.),  of  Charlottesville, 

Va.,  since  her  debut  had 
been  noted  for  her 
beauty,  and  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the 
best  types  of  Virginia 
women.  She  was  ad- 
mired for  her  lovely 
manners  and  amiable 
disposition  as  well  as 
for  her  great  beauty,  and 
a mo.st  admirable  trait 
was  her  sweet  Christian 
character;  and  when  the  Angel 
of  Death  bore  away  her  spirit  it 
was  but  a relinquishment  of  the  earthly 
life  for  that  of  heaven.  With  her  mother 
and  sisters  she  had  been  spending  the  summer  months  at 
“Clazemont,”  Va.,  the  childhood  home  of  her  mother.  She  was 
ill  for  several  weeks  with  typhoid  fever,  which  the  most  skilled 
attention  could  not  conquer. 

Miss  Woods  was  related  to  many  of  the  leading  families  of 
Virginia  and  of  the  South  and  West.  Her  father,  Gen.  Mica- 
jah Woods,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  his  .State, 
both  socially  and  politically.  He  entered  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  although  but  a youth  of  sev- 
enteen, as  a volunteer  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  John  B.  Floyd,  and 
afterwards  served  in  Jackson’s  Battery  of  Horse  Artillery.  In 
1893  he  was  appointed  brigadier  general  to  command  the 
Second  Brigade  of  the  Virginia  Division,  U.  C.  V.  Her  mother 
was  Matilda  Minor  Morris,  daughter  of  Richard  Morris,  whom 
John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  credited  with  making  the  best 
speech  at  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1829-30,  and  a niece  of 


Col.  Lewis  Minor  Coleman,  who  resigned  his  professorship 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  to  enter  , the  Confederate  army 
and  fell  at  the  head  of  his  battalion  of  artillery  in  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg. 

Miss  Woods  was  educated  at  the  Virginia  Female  Institute 
under  Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  whose  distinguished  husband  was 
a kinsman  on  both  sides.  Besides  many  other  accomplish- 
ments, she  possessed  a rare  talent  for  music,  and  took  the  only 
gold  medal  awarded  at  the  Institute  the  year  she  graduated. 

One  of  the  many  honors  which  came  un- 
sought to  this  lovely  young  woman 
was  the  selection  of  her  picture  as 
a model  for  the  medallion  used 
as  the  seal  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo  in  1901.  Site 
represented  the  type  of 
American  blonde  beau- 
ty, and  Mrs.  Nat  Good- 
win — the  beautiful 
actress,  Maxine  El- 
liott— was  the  typical 
brunette.  Even  this 
honor  did  not  disturb 
the  serenity  of  her  char- 
acter, and  she  shrank 
from  such  prominence.  Her 
beautiful  brown  hair,  deep  blue 
eyes,  and  very  fair  skin,  with  deli 
cate  roses  in  her  cheeks,  made  a pic- 
ture fair  to  see.  She  was  of  medium 
height,  rather  slender,  and  her  every  movement  was  graceful. 

The  tribute  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  one  of  her  distin- 
guished relatives,  most  feelingly  expresses  what  the  Veteran 
would  say  of  one  so  well  beloved,  so  deeply  mourned: 

“.  . . In  the  long  list  of  her  beautiful  daughters,  the  State 

of  Virginia  never  had  one  who  by  every  gentle  grace  filled 
more  fully  the  measure  of  that  sweet  womanhood  which  we 
who  are  of  the  soil  love  to  think  the  distinctive  stamp  of  her 
endowment.  Blessed  as  this  young  daughter  was  with  the  re- 
fined beauty  that  belonged  to  her  by  inheritance,  she  was  to 
those  who  had  the  happiness  to  know  her  yet  more  distin- 
guished by  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  her  character,  the  love- 
liness of  her  nature,  and  the  charm  of  her  manner.  No  adula- 
tion changed  her;  no  trace  of  self-consciousness  marred  her  ex- 
quisite simplicity.  She  was  as  beautiful  and  natural  as  a 
flower.  When  she  was  budding  from  girlhood  into  gracious 
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womanhood  she  was  selected  hy  the  officers  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans  at  the  grand  rennion  held  in  Atlanta  to 
stand  as  sponsor  for  the  Department  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  It  caused  much  embarrassment  to  one  of  her  shy 
and  retiring  nature.  The  very  modesty  with  which  she  shrank 
from  publicity  was  the  crowning  grace  that  captivated  all. 

“Her  portrait  was  again,  without  her  knowledge,  selected  by 
the  committee  of  distinguished  men  who  had  the  matter  in 
charge  to  typify  North  American  beauty  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition ; but  with  innate  modesty  she  begged  to  be  left 
alone.  It  was  not  in  public,  but  in  private,  that  she  aspired  to 
shine,  and  there  she  shone.  In  the  circle  of  her  home,  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  loved  her,  she  shone  with  the  radiance 
which  beams  only  from  a pure  and  gentle  breast.  One  could  not 
see  her  there  and  not  think  of  a lovely  rose  making  all  of  the 
house  sweet  with  its  fragrance.  One  cannot  recall  her  and  not 
grieve  in  thinking 

“ ‘How  small  a part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair.’ 

“To  her  graces  was  early  added  the  crowning  beauty  of 
simple  and  unaffected  Christian  piety,  which  had  descended  to 
her  with  her  blood  from  generations  of  saintly  women,  and 
many  of  her  young  friends  testified  to  the  influence  she  had 
upon  their  lives. 

“At  Clazemont,  in  Hanover,  one  of  the  old  seats  of  bound- 
less Virginia  hospitality,  where  her  mother  before  had  played 
as  a child,  surrounded  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  her  best, 
she,  on  the  day  following  her  twenty-fourth  birthday,  sighed 
her  gentle  life  away  and  passed  without  a pang  into  the  blessed 
white-robed  company  of  the  redeemed.” 

MARKING  GRAVES  OF  CONFEDERATE  PRISONERS. 

The  bill  appropriating  $200,000  for  marking  the  graves  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Confederacy  who 
died  during  the  War  between  the  States  in  Federal  prisons  and 
hospitals  passed  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  25th  of  Jan- 
uary, and  is  now  in  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
with  a strong  probability  of  being  acted  upon  favorably. 

On  July  19,  1866,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  United  States 
Secretary  of  War,  in  an  official  report  to  Congress,  said  that 
there  were  26,436  deaths  of  Rebel  prisoners  of  war  out  of  a 
total  of  220,000  captured  and  held  in  the  North.  Later  and 
more  carefully  gathered  statistics  show  an  increase  of  this 
death  list  to  26,774.  Of  this  number,  22,865  died  in  Northern 
prisons  and  the  remainder,  3,909,  in  temporary  prisons  and 
hospitals  mostly  in  the  South.  There  were  twenty  regular 
United  States  prisons  for  confining  Confederate  prisoners,  but 
ten  of  them  furnish  almost  the  entire  death  list,  as  follows : 
Alton,  111.,  1,613;  Camp  Butler,  111.,  816;  Camp  Chase,  Ohio, 
2,ic8;  Camp  Douglas,  111,,  3,759;  Camp  Morton,  Ind.,  1.763; 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  2,980;  Fort  Delaware,  Del.,  2,502;  Point  Look- 
out, Md.,  3,446;  Rock  Island,  111.,  1,922;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  689, 
making  a total  of  21,598  that  died  in  these  ten  prisons,  leaving 
only  1,167  in  the  other  ten  places  of  confinement. 

But  the  death  rates  of  these  prisons  cannot  be  estimated  from 
the  above  figures,  as  some  of  the  prisons  were  established  much 
longer  than  others,  and  a greater  number  of  prisoners  confine.:' 
in  some  than  in  others.  Rock  Island,  for  instance,  was  not 
established  until  the  latter  part  of  November  or  early  in  De- 
cember, 1863 ; and,  all  told,  never  had  but  2,484  prisoners,  yet 
according  to  official  reports  there  were  1,922  deaths,  something 
over  77  per  cent.  Only  privates  were  confined  in  Rock  Island. 
This,  in  addition  to  a fearful  scourge  of  smallpox,  which 
little  effort  was  made  to  abate,  may  account  for  the  excessive 
death  rate. 


JOHN  B.  GORDON  MONUMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  20,  1904. 

This  Association  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a monument  or  statue  at  the  capital  of  Georgia  to 
commemorate  the  patriotism,  fidelity,  and  noble  life  of  Gen. 
Joint  B.  Gordon,  one  of  Georgia’s  and  the  South’s  greatest  sons. 

It  is  unnecessary  herein  to  attempt  to  speak  of  the  splendid 
qualities  and  heroic  life  of  this  great  man.  That  has  already 
been  done  in  beautiful  and  truthful  words  by  the  press  and 
people  not  only  of  our  Southland  but  throughout  the  entire 
country.  His  magnificent  bearing,  courtly  manners,  and  warm 
and  responsive  heart  has  endeared  him  to  his  people,  and  his 
memory  will  never  fade. 

As  he  was  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  LInited  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  it  would  seem  that  they  would  only  need  the 
opportunity  to  earnestly  engage  in  the  sacred  work  of  per- 
petuating in  bronze,  or  marble,  the  memory  of  his  glorious 
deeds. 

The  Central  Executive  Committee,  therefore,  with  confi- 
dence invoke  the  aid  of  all  the  Camps  and  organizations  of 
Confederate  Veterans  in  this  work,  and  request  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  to  be  raised  for  that  purpose.  If  the  hun- 
dreds of  Camps  in  the  South  will  respond  to  this  call,  even 
with  small  amounts,  the  success  of  our  object  will  be  assured. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  in  cash,  or  at  any  time,  on  or  be- 
fore November  i,  1904,  to  E.  H.  Thornton,  President  Neal 
Loan  & Banking  Co.,  as  Treasurer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  L.  Calhoun,  President  and  Chairman  Cen.  Exec.  Com. 

In  a circular  letter  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  19,  1904,  to 
the  press,  the  Committee  for  the  John  B.  Gordon  Monument 
Association  (Incorporated)  states: 

“Its  sole  object  is  the  erection  of  a suitable  monument  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  the  lamented  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  soldier  and 
statesman,  and  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  the 
newspapers  of  the  South  are  hereby  requested  to  open  their 
columns  for  subscriptions  and  to  receive  and  publish  subscrip- 
tions and  the  names  of  subscribers. 

“We  request  that  you  at  once  open  your  columns  for  sub- 
scriptions, and  send  all  moneys  to  E.  H.  Thornton,  Presideiit 
of  the  Neal  Loan  & Banking  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  is 
'freasurer  of  the  John  B.  Gordon  Monument  Association. 
Subscriptions  payable  in  cash  or  by  November  i.” 

The  committee  is  composed  of  W.  L.  Calhoun,  President ; 
H.  L.  Culber.'-on,  W.  F.  Parkhurst,  H.  L.  Schlessinger. 


The  J.  E.  B.  Stu.'.rt  Monument. — The  Veteran  Cavalry 
Association  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  has  asked  the 
assistance  of  the  wonun  of  Virginia  in  raising  the  fund  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  monument  to  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  The 
Association  has  raised  the  ten  thousand  dollars  required  to 
secure  the  appropriation  from  the  Legislature,  but  more  must 
be  had  to  erect  the  pedestal  and  complete  its  surroundings. 
Do  you  not  think  that  we,  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men, 
owe  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  gave  his  life 
for  the  defense  of  Virginia  and  of  Richmond,  the  capital  of 
the  Confederacy?  J’l, -ginians  everywhere  should  feel  it  a priv- 
ilege, as  well  as  a duty,  to  respond  at  once  to  this  appeal. 
Five  thousand  loyal  Virginians,  giving  the  small  amount  of 
one  dollar  each  would  complete  the  work.  Contribute  lib- 
erally, but  even  the  smallest  amount  will  be  received.  Con- 
tribute in  memory  of  the  comrade  dead  as  well  as  in  honor 
of  the  gallant  leader  of  the  Veteran  Cavalry  Association. 

Very  truly,  Mrs.  N.  V.  Randolph, 

President  Richmond  Chapter. 
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CONFEDERATE  DACGllTERS  IN  SHERMAN,  TEX. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Moore  is  an  ardent  worker  and  official  of  the 
I'.  1).  C.  For  two  years  she  has  been  President  of  Dixie 
Chapter,  No.  35,  at  Sherman,  Tex.  In  that  time  it  has  grown 
from  tliirty-seven  members  to  one  hundred  and  forty-six,  and 
has  organized  two  auxiliaries — one  in  College  Park  and  a 
Children’s  Auxiliary — each  containing  forty  members,  so  that 
Dixie  Chapter  has  a total  membership  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  the  largest  in  North  Texas  and  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  U.  D.  C. 

Dixie  Chapter  is  the  only  Chapter  in  Texas  having  two 
auxiliaries.  This  condition  is  through  the  tireless  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Moore  and  her  able  assistants. 

Mrs.  Moore  has  had  bestowed  Crosses  of  Honor  upon  the 
veterans  of  Mildred  Lee  Camp,  Lk  C.  V.,  and  ninety  crosses 
are  now  worn  by  the  veterans,  who  prize  them  above  all  other 
decorations.  Dixie  Chapter,  under  her  direction,  has  erected 
monuments  for  all  the  Confederate  dead  buried  on  their  beau 
tiful  plot  in  the  city  cemetery;  has  celebrated  all  days  made 
sacred  by  Southern  memories ; has  sent  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  Confederate  Home  at  Austin ; and  is  in  the 
front  rank  in  every  department  of  Confederate  work. 

Mrs.  Moore’s  unanimous  election  to  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Division  was  a graceful  acknowledgment 
of  her  zeal  shown  not  alone  in  her  Chapter  work  but  as 
Chairman  of  Children's  Auxiliaries  in  1902  and  auxiliaries  in 
college  work  in  1903. 

Mrs.  Moore  is  an  active  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Dames  of 
1846,  etc.  She  is  State  Historian  of  Dames  of  1846,  and  her 
daughter,  another  well-known  club  woman,  Mrs.  Zylla  Moore 
Cardin,  is  State  Commandant  of  the  Dames  of  1846  for  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mrs.  Moore,  before  marriage,  was  Miss  Victoria  Shannon, 
a daughter  of  Col.  T.  J.  Shannon,  one  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  early  history  of  Texas,  and  Eliza  Easton  Shannon,  a 
noted  beauty.  Shortly  after  the  war  she  married  Edwin 


MRS.  EDWIN  MOORE,  SHER.VIAN,  TEX., 

Vice  President  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 


Moore,  who  had  a fine  record  as  a Confederate  soldier,  though 
he  entered  the  army  when  only  eighteen.  He  was  severely 
vvounded  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Mrs.  Moore  is  a typical 
Southern  lady,  gracious  and  accomplished. 


SHERMAN’S  RAID  THROUGH  GEORGIA. 

Reply  to  “Marching  through  Georgia,”  by  Mrs.  Sadie  Colbert  Burke, 
Bainbridge,  Ga. 

The  pride  of  every  nation  is  her  brave  and  gallant  men. 

Their  praise  is  rung  from  mountain  top  and  echoed  in  the  glen  ; 
'J'hen  here’s  to  Sherman's  "dashing  boys,”  who  won  glory  on 
the  day 

They  desolated  Georgia  homes  when  the  owners  were  away. 

Chorus. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  We  heard  your  “j  uhilee  !” 

'Twas  sung  in  dear  old  Georgia  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.. 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  It  made  old  Cuffee  shout. 

For  Marsier  .an’  de  boys  were  gone  and  none  to  turn  you  out. 

When  you  marched  through  dear  old  Georgia,  leaving  sorrow 
in  your  train. 

The  cry  of  hungry  children  and  mothers  all  in  vain. 

Your  cruel  song  was  chorused  by  the  darky’s  lusty  shout. 

For  “Ole  Marse  an’  de  boys”  were  gone  and  none  to  turn  you 
out. 

The  boasted  “Union  men’’  were  deserters  from  our  ranks 
That  gave  such  lordly  welcome  to  fifty  thousand  Yanks; 

And  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  would  murmur  in  the  grave 
If  o’er  such  wily  traitors  the  dear  old  flag  should  wave. 

The  stars  and  stripes,  the  honored  flag,  our  fathers’  sacred 
trust. 

Once  proudly  borne  by  Valor’s  hand,  you  trailed  it  in  the  dust 
The  day  you  quit  the  battlefield  and  raised  the  private  latch 
To  raid  upon  the  “goobers  and  the  sweet  potato  patch.” 

We  bravely  met  you  in  the  field;  our  pluck  you  can’t  denjq 
And  though  your  numbers  trebled  ours,  we  often  made  you  fly. 
A lesson  true  we  taught  to  you  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
That  a little  war  with  Southern  boys  was  anything  but  fun  ! 

No  treason  moved  the  Southern  heart,  so  noble,  true,  aiul 
brave ; 

The  sacred  cause  we  loved,  though  dead,  sleeps  in  an  honored 
grave ; 

.'\nd  glory  wreathes  our  heroes’  names  on  Fame’s  bright  page 
to-day. 

God  bless  the  men  that  fought  and  lost,  our  men  that  wore  the 
gray  ! 

'i'he  author  of  this  poem  gives  the  following  incident  as  tlie 
inspiration  for  the  ’’eply  to  "Marcliing  through  Georgia:”  “An 
old  friend  of  mine,  a noble  Southern  woman,  was  spending 
some  time  in  New  York  when  Gen.  Grant  was  buried  there. 
In  the  long  procession  that  followed  him  to  the  tomb  were 
many  Southerners,  and  among  them  our  honored  Ge’n.  Gordon. 
For  some  cause  the  procession  was  halted  just  as  Gen.  Gordon 
was  in  front  of  a fashionable  hotel,  where  my  friend  was 
stopping.  He  was  soon  recognized  as  he  sat  upon  his  splendid 
charger,  the  sunbeams  falling  sweet  and  golden  upon  his  bowed 
head.  In  a moment  a bevy  of  children  came  out  on  the  veranda 
and  lustily  sang  ‘Marching  through  Georgia.'  O the  shame! 
the  insult  to  our  noble  general,  who  stooped  to  do  them 
honor!  Know'ing  my  ability  in  rhyming,  my  friend  wrote  me 
an  account  of  this,  and  suggested  that  I re))ly.  I did  so  w’ith 
trembling  hands  and  throblring  pulse,  and  set  the  words  to 
music.  Mrs.  Pickett,  widow  of  our  great  general,  tried  to  get  it 
published,  but  there  w’as  an  enemy  in  every  music  house,  and 
it  was  lost  for  several  years.  Through  perseverance  on  Mrs. 
Pickett’s  part,  the  song  was  found  in  the  post  office  at  Wasli- 
ington  and  returned  to  me.’’ 
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PERILOUS  ADUENfURE  AT  BATTERY  WAGNER. 

BY  JUDGE  It.  D.  D,  TWIGGS. 

The  incident  above  referred  to  took  place  during  the  siege 
of  Battery  Wagner,  S.  C.,  a short  time  prior  to  the  bombard- 
ment and  assault  upon  that  historic  fortress,  which  occurred 
on  the  i6th  of  July,  1863,  resulting  in  the  complete  repulse 
of  the  Federal  forces,  and  one  of  the  most  signal  defeats  of 
the  war,  the  numbers  engaged  considered. 

Although  the  writer  has  heretofore  given  a very  full  ac- 
count of  this  great  siege,  bombardment,  and  assault  in  several 
addresses  which  have  hecn  printed,  no  reference  was  made  to 
the  episode  hereinafter  described,  for  the  reason  that  he  wa.'-' 
one  of  the  participants  in  the  same.  At  the  special  request, 
however,  of  some  cf  his  comrades  in  arms,  he  has  consented 
to  send  it  to  the  Confederate  Veteran,  being  largely  in- 
duced to  do  this  because  of  the  pleasure  it  gives  him  to 
make  public  the  conduct  of  his  gallant  associates  upon  the 
occasion  referred  to. 

Battery  Wagner  was  situated  on  Morris  Island,  about  six 
miles  from  Charleston.  Its  guns  commanded  the  channel 
approach  to  that  city,  and  the  possession  of  the  island  was 
considered  the  key  to  the  city.  Die  enemy  had  effected  a 
landing  on  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  and,  moving  up 
their  forces,  had  erected  heavy  batteries  about  sixteen  hundred 
3'ards  m front  of  Wagner.  The  latter,  which  was  occupied 
by  our  troops,  was  a large  bastioned  earthwork,  inclosed  on 
all  sides,  and  situated  upon  a neck  of  the  island,  so  narrow 
that  the  battery  (more  properly  fort)  extended  across  its  full 
width  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  at  that  point  from  the  sea 
or  ship  channel  on  one  side  to  V'incent  Creek,  a deep  and 
narrow  salt  water  creek,  on  the  other.  This  island  was  a 
long,  low,  sandy,  sea  island,  almost  denuded  of  growth,  save 
a few  palmetto  trees,  a number  of  which  grew  along  the  banks 
of  Vincent  Creek.  There  was  situated  iiear  the  banks  of  this 
creek  an  abandoned  two-story  wooden  house,  much  nearer  the 
enemy’s  w'orks  than  ours,  of  which  a small  body  of  the  enemy 
took  possession ; m fact,  it  was  the  headquarters  of  their 
night  outpost  picket. 

From  the  upper  windows  of  this  house  a band  of  sharp- 
shooters had  been  constantly  harassing  the  garrison  at  Wagner 
by  firing  plunging  shots  in  their  elevated  positions  from  their 
long-range  rifles,  and  scarcely  a day  passed  without  some  sol- 
dier in  the  open  parade  of  the  fort  being  killed  or  wounded. 
Of  course,  the  troops  could  not  perpetually  remain  under 
cover  in  the  stifling  bomb  proofs,  and  they  were  nece.ssarily 
exposed  to  tlie  rifle  fire  of  this  unseen,  pitiless  foe,  who  were 
dealing  death  day  after  day  in  their  ranks.  They  could  not 
be  dislodged  by  infantry,  as  they  had  the  near  support  of 
ten  thousand  troops  in  their  own  works  (our  force  in  the 
fort  being  less  than  fifteen  hundred  men).  They  could  not 
be  shelled  by  artillery,  because  we  were  day  and  night  strength- 
ening our  works,  and  any  artillery  demonstration  from  our 
fort  would  have  resulted  in  drawing  upon  us  the  concentrated 
fire  of  all  the  enemy’s  siege  guns,  which  were  of  the  heaviest 
caliber. 

In  the  daytime  the  enemy’s  pickets  were  withdrawn  from 
the  house,  leaving  only  the  sharpshooters  to  do  their  daily, 
deadly  work.  No  feasible  expedient  could  he  adopted  to  burn 
this  house  and  abate  this  intolerable  nuisance,  and  night  only 
brought  relief  to  the  harassed  garrison. 

It  was  possible  for  a very  few  men,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
creek  bank  m places,  and  the  scant  growth  of  shrubbery,  to 
approach  the  house  in  the  daytime,  but  no  considerable  num- 
ber could  do  so  without  being  seen  at  once,  and  it  was,  of 


course,  impracticable  to  do  so  at  night.  At  the  time  men- 
tioned I was  a captain  of  infantry,  but  detached  from  my 
regiment  in  Virginia,  and  was  temporarily  assigned  to  staff 
duty  as  inspector  general  with  Gen.  William  B.  Taliaferro, 
who  commanded  Fort  Wagner.  One  morning  in  July,  1803, 
about  a week  or  ten  days  before  the  bombardment  and  assault 
on  the  i8th  of  July,  described  in  my  address,  Lieut.  J.  I. 
Doughty,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  who  is  still  living  in  that  city,  re- 
ceived a box  of  eatables  from  home,  and  invited  the  writer. 


JUDGE  TWIGGS. 


Lieut.  W.  M.  Hitt,  and  Lieut.  Thomas  Tutt,  also  of  Augusta  at 
that  time,  and  Sergt.  Hopps,  from  Missouri,  to  dine  with  him  in 
his  quarters  in  the  fort.  We  were  enjoying,  as  only  ravenous 
soldiers  could,  the  delicious  viands  which  tender  hands  at 
home  had  stored  away  in  this  precious  box,  and  had  nearly 
finished  our  meal,  when  one  of  Tutt’s  men  came  in  hurriedly 
and  reported,  with  a voice  quivering  with  emotion,  that  a 
well-known  comrade  of  his  command  (whose  name  the  writer 
has  forgotten)  had  just  been  shot  dead  in  the  open  fort  by  one 
of  the  enemy’s  sharpshooters  from  the  house  referred  to. 
Tutt  sprang  from  his  seat,  his  dark  eyes  flashing  fire,  with  a 
strange  light  gleaming  from  their  depths,  and,  looking  into  our 
faces,  said,  with  his  own  set  hard  with  determination,  and 
with  fury  written  in  every  line:  “Boys,  let  us  get  a rifle 

apiece  and  drive  the  d d rascals  from  that  house  and  burn 

it,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.’’  There  were  five  of  us  present — 
Tutt,  Doughty,  Hitt,  Hopps,  and  myself  in  the  party.  M'e 
were  all  quite  young,  and  the  strange  magnetism  of  Tutt,  who 
was  our  senior  by  several  years,  and  his  determined  hearing 
immediately  fired  us  all  with  an  enthusiasm  which  I will  never 
forget,  and,  without  taking  time  to  reflect  upon  the  peril  irr 
the  consequences  of  the  enterprise,  we  agreed,  and  at  once 
formed  our  plan  of  action.  Gen.  Taliaferro  had  gone  that  day 
to  the  city  of  Charleston,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  command 
of  the  fort  devolved  upon  Col.  Charles  H.  Olmstead,  for- 
merly of  this  city,  but  now  living  in  New  York.  We  quickly 
made  our  plans,  and,  each  procuring  a rifle  and  ammunition, 
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we  secretly  left  the  fort  about  3 p.m.  on  the  perilous  expedi- 
tion. Being  a staff  officer,  I was  enabled  to  pass  the  party 
out  at  the  sally  port,  and,  crouching  low  and  stealthily,  in 
Indian  file,  Tutt  being  in  the  lead,  we  glided  slowly  up  the 
creek,  taking  advantage  of  its  banks,  the  palmetto  trees,  and 
occasional  sand  dunes  to  hide  us  from  view  (which  we  found 
it  to  be  a very  difficult  matter  to  do).  The  house  was  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  creek,  and,  when  we  had  reached  a point 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  it,  we  halted,  and,  lying  down 
together  behind  some  stunted  shrubbery,  held  a council  of 
war.  It  was  impossible  to  retreat  then,  because  the  sharp- 
shooters had  evidently  seen  some  movement,  and,  with  their 
rifles  in  hand,  we  could  see  them  at  the  windows,  looking  in- 
tently in  our  direction.  The  space  between  us  and  the  house 
was  a perfectly  open  sand  area,  without  the  slightest  shelter  or 
protection.  There  was  not  a moment  to  lose,  as  the  enemy 
was  growing  more  and  more  suspicious.  There  were  eight 
sharpshooter.s  in  the  house,  but  at  the  time  we  did  not  know 
the  number.  There  were  only  five  of  us.  We  at  once  con- 
cluded to  make  a dash  for  the  house.  The  enemy  were  at  the 
windows  on  the  side  of  the  house  looking  toward  our  fort. 
We  had  crept  to  a point  nearly  opposite  the  end,  so  that  they 
could  only  get  a few  oblique  shots  at  us  from  the  windows  be- 
fore we  could  pass  the  line  of  fire,  the  end  of  the  house  inter- 
posing its  friendly  shelter  after  passing  this  line.  At  a signal 
from  Tutt  (who,  by  common  consent,  became  our  leader), 
and  on  the  full  run  we  rushed  for  the  building,  a scattering 
volley  being  fired  at  us,  providentially  without  effect.  Meeting 
together  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  we  ran  pellmell 
into  the  building  through  the  open  door  in  the  back  of  the 
same.  The  enemy  seemed  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  and  we  were  fairly  in  the  hall  before  they  were  enabled 
to  start  down  the  narrow  stairway  to  meet  us.  A general  fu- 
sillade followed.  The  vivid  flashes  of  the  rifles  lighting  up  the 
hall,  which  was  soon  filled  with  dense  smoke,  caused  them  to 
retreat  to  their  former  position,  and  Tutt,  raving  like  a demon, 
started  upstairs  alone,  but  we  pulled  him  back.  He  then,  in  a 
loud  voice,  ordered  the  house  set  on  fire,  which  we  at  once 
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did,  retiring  to  the  open  area  in  the  rear  after  the  fire  had  made 
considerable  headway,  which  we  started  immediately  under 
the  stairsteps.  The  building  was  old  and  dry,  and  burnt  like 
tinder,  and  it  was  a case  of  the  enemy  being  cremated  or 
leaving  the  house.  Some  of  them  ran  out  of  the  doors,  and 
others  jumped  from  the  windows.  We  stood  around  with  our 
rifles  cocked,  firing  at  them  as  they  appeared.  They  made  a 
feeble  resistance,  shooting  wildly,  and  the  survivors  took  to 
their  heels.  Several  of  them  were  shot  and  the  others  made 
good  their  escape. 

By  this  time  the  musketry  and  the  burning  building  had 
aroused  the  respective  garrisons  of  the  two  forts,  which 
swarmed  in  masses  on  their  parapets;  we  were  at  easy  rifle 
range  of  the  Yankee  garrison,  and  if  we  attempted  to  retreat 
across  the  open  area  of  sand,  death  to  us  would  have  been  the 
inevitable  result.  The  only  way  back  by  the  creek  margin  was 
already  swept  by  a hurricane  of  bullets,  the  enemy  evidently 
supposing  that  there  was  a large  body  of  us  concealed  in  the 
shrubbery  near  the  now  consumed  house.  We  realized  too 
late  that  we  were  caught  like  rats  in  a trap.  In  front  of  us, 
two  hundred  yards  nearer  the  enemy’s  works,  was  a little 
hillock  or  sand  dune  on  this  open  area  of  sand,  and,  although 
it  brought  us  much  nearer  the  Federal  works,  we  made  a dash 
for  it  in  order  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  terrific  fire  which 
was  now  concentrated  upon  us  by  the  thoroughly  aroused 
Yankee  garrison.  With  only  a slight  wound  received  by 
Hopps,  though  some  of  us  had  our  clothing  turn  by  bullets, 
we  providentially  gained  the  sand  hill,  which  was  only  a few 
feet  higher  than  the  surrounding  plane,  and  each  of  us  sank 
down  at  full  length  behind  it,  and  for  the  time  being  were 
comparatively  safe  from  the  enemy’s  leaden  missiles,  which 
sung  around  us,  intermixed  with  that  ominous  sound  of  the 
bullet — s — t,  s — t,  s — t,  s — t — familiar  to  all  soldiers  who  saw 
service  in  that  war. 

It  was  our  purpose  in  seeking  this  shelter  to  remain  there  un- 
til night  had  set  in,  and  then  slip  back  to  Wagner  under  cover 
of  darkness,  but  it  was  not  so  ordered.  After  lying  in  the 
position  described,  under  the  pitiless  rays  of  a scorching  July 
sun  for  some  little  time,  the  enemy’s  fire  greatly  slackened, 
and  I stealthily  peeped  over  the  sand  dune  to  take  an  observa- 
tion, when,  to  my  horror,  I saw  a full  company  of  Yankee 
infantry,  which  had  silently  moved  out  of  their  works,  rapidly 
approaching  us,  the  sunlight  flashing  from  their  bright  bayo- 
nets as  they  marched.  Turning  to  my  companions,  I said: 
“Boys,  look  yonder;  it’s  all  up  with  us  now.’’  Certain  death 
or  capture  indeed  seemed  inevitable,  and  we  each  realized  it. 
The  invincible  Tutt,  however,  swore  that  he  would  not  be 
taken  alive,  and  seemed  inexorable  in  this  determination,  al- 
though we  assured  him  that  any  resistance  we  might  then  make 
would  be  unavailing  against  such  a body  of  men,  numbering 
thirty  or  forty  rifles,  and  would  end  in  our  butchery  by  an 
exasperated  foe.  Tutt  persisted,  however,  and,  indignantly 
scorning  the  idea  of  surrender,  without  further  parley  dis- 
charged his  rifle  full  at  the  approaching  enemy.  This,  of 
course,  settled  the  question,  as  nothing  was  then  left  to  us 
but  to  stand  by  our  reckless  and  intrepid  comrade,  which  we 
did  for  all  we  were  worth.  With  elbow  touching  elbow,  and 
our  heads  alone  visible  above  the  sand  bank,  we  kept  up  a 
steady  fire  upon  the  line  of  blue  rapidly  nearing  us.  At  the 
first  volley  they  halted,  returned  the  fire,  and  then  with  huzzas 
came  for  us  on  the  full  run.  The  situation  was  appalling,  but 
we  continued  to  pour  our  fire  into  them.  Occupying  a posi- 
tion prone  on  the  sand,  and  our  vision  obscured  by  the  smoke 
of  the  guns,  we  did  not  see  the  effect  of  our  shots,  and  did 
not  know  until  afterwards  informed  by  Col.  Olmstead,  who 
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watched  the  scene  closely  with  his  field  glass,  that  several  of 
the  enemy  were  carried  off  by  their  comrades.  What  was  it, 
then,  that  shook  the  island  from  center  to  circumference? 
Turning  our  heads  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  we  wit- 
nessed a sight  which  sent  the  blood  tingling  in  our  veins. 
The  entire  face  of  Wagner  was  enveloped  in  rolling  clouds 
of  smoke,  lit  up  with  crimson  fiame  from  bastion  to  bastion 
by  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The  heaviest  batteries  of  siege  guns 
on  this  entire  face  of  Wagner  were  suddenly  opened  upon  the 
approaching  Federal  infantry.  Charlie  Olmstead,  my  old 
schoolmate,  who  was  commanding  in  the  absence  of  Gen. 
Taliaferro,  had  come  to  the  rescue.  The  artillery  fire,  con- 
ducted by  that  accomplished  and  gallant  soldier,  Lieut.  Col. 
J.  C.  Simpkins,  of  South  Carolina,  and  chief  of  artillery,  was 
directed  with  wonderful  precision,  and  the  shells  passing  over 
our  heads  and  bursting  beyond  us  uncomfortably  close,  in  the 
very  face  of  the  enemy,  scattered  them  like  chaff  before  the 
wind.  But  something  we  had  not  counted  on  followed.  The 
Yankee  fort  immediately  opened  their  batteries  of  heavy  guns 
upon  Wagner,  and  one  of  the  most  terrific  artillery  duels  I 
ever  witnessed  during  the  war  was  thus  precipitated  between 
the  respective  forts,  and  all  stirred  up  by  our  little  band.  The 
scene  was  grand  and  awe-inspiring,  both  sides  shelling  furi- 
ously over  our  heads  at  each  other.  Of  course  all  the  in- 
fantry on  both  sides  were  driven  from  the  parapets  by  this 
terrific  artillery  fire.  It  was  plain  that  this  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  Col.  Olmstead  was  made  to  safely  cover  our  re- 
treat, and  we  rapidly  raced  for  our  works  through  the  heavy 
sand  and  under  the  rays  of  the  hottest  sun  I ever  felt.  We 
arrived  safely,  completely  winded  and  exhausted.  Once  in 
the  fort  we  separated,  and  silently  crept  to  our  respective 
quarters.  Col.  Olmstead  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  placed 
the  writer  under  arrest.  The  Colonel  had,  without  orders, 
assumed  a grave  responsibility  in  the  prompt  and  gallant 
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action  he  had  taken  to  save  us,  and  save  us  he  did,  as  but 
for  his  conduct  not  one  of  us  would  have  been  left  to  tell  the 
tale.  The  heavy  firing  on  the  island  had  greatly  excited  the 
people  in  Charleston,  and  Gen.  Taliaferro  hurried  back  to  the 
fort,  reaching  it  a little  after  dark.  Olmstead  met  him  at  the 
boat  landing  at  Cummings  Point  and  related  to  this  grim 
old  soldier  all  that  had  passed.  They  then  came  together  into 
my  quarters  (also  the  quarters  of  the  General),  and,  feigning 
sleep,  I overheard  their  conversation.  “Well,”  said  the  Gen- 
eral, “the  boys  destroyed  that  infernal  nuisance,  the  house, 
did  they?”  “Yes,”  responded  Olmstead.  “Good,”  grunted  the 
old  General.  Then,  nodding  toward  me  as  I lay  on  the  floor, 
“Release  him  from  arrest  when  he  wakes  up,”  which  Charlie 
was  only  too  glad,  of  course,  to  do. 

Tutt  and  Hopps  not  long  afterwards  joined  the  ranks  of 
that  great  army  underground — they  were  spared  the  great 
sorrow  of  the  final  disaster,  when  the  sun  of  the  Confederacy 
went  down  at  Appomattox.  They  were  both  killed.  Three 
of  us  survive — J.  J.  Doughty,  of  Augusta,  Ga. ; William  M. 
Hitt,  now  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ; and  the  writer.  “May  both  these 
boys  be  spared  for  many  years  to  come,  for  truer  soldiers  and 
more  gallant  men  never  faced  a foe !” 

THE  FIRST  STEAM  TORPEDO  BOAT. 

Comrade  J.  H.  Tomb,  of  St.  Louis,  who  was  a chief  engi- 
neer in  the  Confederate  Navy,  writes  as  follows : “It  will  no 
doubt  interest  many  of  your  old  veteran  readers,  who  are  now 
watching  the  active  work  of  the  Japs  on  the  Russians  with 
modern  torpedo  boats,  to  know  that  the  first  steam  torpedo 
boat  that  ever  made  a successful  attack  upon  a ship  was  com- 
manded by  a Confederate  naval  officer.  On  the  night  of  October 
5,  1863,  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  Lieut.  W.  T.  Glassel,  C. 
S.  N.,  in  command  of  the  steam  torpedo  boat  David,  attacked 
the  United  States  ship  New  Ironside.  This  was  the  first 
successful  attack  made  by  a steam  torpedo  boat ; and  while 
the  Ironside  was  not  sunk,  she  was  so  disabled  that  she  did  not 
fire  another  gun  on  Charleston.  At  that  time  we  did  not  know 
the  extent  of  the  damage  done,  but  afterwards  learned  from  the 
official  report  of  the  chief  carpenter  to  Rear  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren  that  it  was  so  extensive  as  to  warrant  him  in  advising 
that  the  ship  be  docked  as  soon  as  she  could  be  spared  from  the 
harbor.  In  justice  to  the  memory  of  Lieut.  W.  T.  Glassel,  one 
of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  Confederate  navy,  it  should  be 
known  that  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  making  the  first  suc- 
cessful attack  with  a steam  torpedo  boat  known  in  history. 
The  torpedo  was  charged  with  sixty-five  pounds  of  rifle 
powder.” 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  Coleman,  Tex.,  have 
undertaken  to  raise  a fund  for  the  erection  of  a Confederate 
monument  on  the  square,  feeling  that  it  will  not  only  beautify 
the  courthouse  park  but  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  coming 
generations  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  who  fought 
and  fell  for  the  cause  of  the  South.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Ledbetter  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  directs  that  contributions  be 
left  with  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  Coleman  National  Bank,  or  Mr. 
Collins,  of  the  First  National  Bank.  An  entertainment  is  soon 
to  be  given  at  the  courthouse  for  the  benefit  of  this  fund. 


Capt.  R.  E.  House. — Any  one  seeing  this  notice  who  knew 
or  served  with  Capt.  R.  E.  House  in  the  war  will  greatly 
oblige  me  by  giving  the  name  of  his  company,  regiment,  and 
other  information  relative  to  his  service.  He  entered  the 
service  at  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  and  served  in  the  battles  in  Ten- 
nessee.— Mrs.  Cone  Johnson,  Tyler,  Tex. 
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FIRST  STATE  MONUMENT  AT  VICKSBURG. 

Massachusetts  has  erected  the  first  monument  in  the  Battle 
Park  at  Vicksburg  to  the  Twenty-Ninth,  Thirty-Fifth,  and 
Thirty-Sixth  Regiments  of  her  volunteers.  “The  Volunteer,” 
as  the  statue  is  called,  stands  upon  a huge  block  of  native 
Massachusetts  granite ; and  the  sculptor,  Mrs.  Theo  Alice 
Rugglcs  Kitson,  has,  with  wonderful  accuracy,  portrayed  the 


American  volunteer  soldier,  it  matters  not  from  what  sec- 
tion or  State  he  comes.  The  frank,  open,  fearless  expression ; 
the  free  and  easy  poise  in  the  bold  swinging  route  step;  the 
light  marching  trappings — all  emphasize  the  sculptor’s  correct 
conception  of  the  American  volunteer  as  distinct  from  the 
conscript,  the  mercenary,  the  adventurer,  or  the  pillager. 

The  statue  was  unveiled  at  the  park  in  the  presence  of  an 
assembly  composed  largely  of  ex-Federals  and  ex-Confederates. 
The  sculptor,  assisted,  at  her  request,  by  Miss  Marie  Estelle 
Coleman,  who  originated  the  Daughters  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans and  was  made  first  President  of  the  organization,  drew 
the  cords  that  held  the  bunting.  Gov.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts, 
made  a patriotic  address,  in  which  he  frequently  referred  to 
the  gallantry  of  the  Confederate  volunteers. 

“What  do  we  here?  We  dedicate  this  memorial  of  stone 
and  bronze  to  the  Massachusetts  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
have  participated  in  the  greatest  war  of  all  time.  We  dedicate 
it  in  appreciation  of  their  sacrifice  and  valor,  and,  so  dedi- 
cating it,  we  recognize  the  sacrifice  and  the  valor  of  all  en- 
gaged in  that  conflict,  wherever  they  fought  and  whether  they 
wore  the  blue  or  the  gray. 

“Mississippi,  with  her  traditions,  leading  her  like  a hand 
stretching  out  from  the  past,  was  quick  to  respond  for  the 
cause  of  the  South.  Massachusetts,  led  also  by  traditions  of 
the  past,  was  quick  to  respond  for  the  North. 

“Vicksburg  was  defended  by  men  indomitable  and  brave. 
Never  did  the  inhabitants  of  any  town,  ancient  or  modern,  win 
more  deserved  renown  for  their  willingness  to  suffer  rather 
than  yield.  Reduced  to  the  direst  extremity  of  famine,  living 
on  mule  meat  with  starvation  hideously  staring  at  them,  bur- 
rowing in  the  cliffs  that  they  might  escape  the  shrieking  shells 
that  had  already  destroyed  their  homes,  they  nevertheless 
cheerfully  accepted  all  as  incidents  of  warfare;  while  the  Con- 
federate army,  with  annihilation  threatening  it,  continued  its 
heroic  defense  till  all  hope  of  success  was  gone  and  until 
further  effort  could  result  in  nothing  save  needless  carnage.” 


In  his  address  of  welcome,  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  member  of 
the  Vicksburg  Military  Park  Commission,  concluded  a patri- 
otic address  as  follows : 

“Governor  Bates,  I welcome  you  and  your  distinguished 
party,  coming  more  than  a thousand  miles  and  representing 
one  of  the  greatest  and  proudest  of  the  original  thirteen 
States,  to  do  honor  to  and  perpetuate  in  enduring  bronze  and 
stone  the  courage  and  patriotism  and  devotion  of  the  sons  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  mightiest  and  bloodiest  and  most  costly 
struggle  of  modern  times. 

“On  the  banks  of  this  the  greatest  river  in  the  world  the 
most  decisive  and  far-reaching  battle  of  the  war  was  fought 
Here  at  Vicksburg  over  ioo,coo  gallant  soldiers  and  a powerful 
fleet  of  gunboats  and  ironclads  in  terrible  earnestness  for  forty 
days  and  nights  fought  to  decide  whether  the  new  Confeder- 
ate States  should  be  cut  in  twain,  whether  the  great  river 
should  flow  free  to  the  gulf  or  should  have  its  commerce  him- 
dered.  We  all  know  the  result — the  Union  army,  under  Gen. 
Grant,  and  the  Union  navy,  under  Admiral  Porter,  were  vic- 
torious. The  Confederate  army,  under  Gen.  Pemberton,  num- 
bering 30,000  men,  was  captured,  and  Gen.  Grant’s  army  set 
free  for  operating  in  other  fields. 

“It  was  a staggering  blow,  from  which  the  Confederacy 
never  rallied.  The  regiments  from  your  State  took  an  honor- 
able part  in  the  campaign  here,  and  it  is  well  your  State  should 
honor  their  memory.” 


U.  D.  C.  CONVENTION  IN  ST.  LOUIS  OCTOBER  4-8. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Smythe,  of  Charleston,  President  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rapley,  of  St. 
Louis,  President  of  the  Missouri  Division  of  the  U.  D.  C., 
have.  It  is  understood,  agreed  to  hold  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Daughters  in  St.  Louis  October  4-8,  instead  of  the  usual 
days  in  November.  Confederate  Day  at  the  World’s  Fair  will 
be  October  7,  and  that  date  has  been  set  apart  by  the  manage- 
ment to  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

At  the  Charleston  convention  it  was  ordered  that  representa- 
tion be  as  follows : 


Alab^mi 

8S 

Maryland 

— 37 

South  Carolina 

Arkansas 

4S 

Mississippi 

...  S? 

Tennessee 

....  6S 

Floi  ida 

.^0 

Vew  Y ork  

...  14 

Virginia 

Gporgi » 

82 

Norlli  Carolina 

...  92 

West  Virginia 

....  29 

Kentucky 

64 

Oklahoma.  

Total 

Louisi  ina 

62 

History  Committee,  U.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Augustine  T.  Smythe,  President  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  has  appointed  the  following  ladies 
on  the  History  Committee,  U.  D.  C. : Mrs.  James  Mercer 
Garnett,  of  Maryland ; Miss  Mary  B.  Poppenheim,  of  South 
Carolina ; Mrs.  S.  P.  Pugh,  of  Louisiana ; Miss  A.  C.  Penning, 
of  Georgia;  Mrs.  Ida  V.  M.  Hardy,  of  Mississippi. 


In  connection  with  the  sketch  of  Company  F,  Twelfth  Ala- 
bama Regiment,  in  the  February  Veteran,  page  81,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  were  unavoidably  omitted.  The  record 
membership  of  that  company  is  a credit  as  well  to  the  regiment 
and  the  State  from  which  they  served. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  surviving  members 
of  this  company  letters  were  read  from  Rev.  William  A. 
Moore,  of  Neches,  Tex.;  Mr.  Fletch  S.  Zachrjq  of  Tyler, 
Te.x. ; Mr.  George  P.  Ward,  of  Willhite,  La.;  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Porter,  of  Lawrenceville,  Ga. 

Toasts  were  drunk  to  absent  comrades,  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  had  crossed  the  river,  and  to  the  charming  hosts 
and  hostesses  who  entertained  the  company. 
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Confederate  , Vetera Q. 

S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office;  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  N^hvil1e«  Tenn. 


This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham*  All  per- 
#QDS  who  approve  Its  principles  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for  Asso* 
dbUlons  throughout  the  South  are  requested  to  commend  Its  patronage  and  to 
cooperate  in  extending  its  circulation.  Let  each  one  be  constantly  diligent* 


EVIDENCES  OF  APPRECIATION. 

The  editor  of  the  Veteran  was  at  a meeting  of  the  Atlanta 
Camp  recently,  and  the  greeting  is  recalled  with  pride. 

In  his  eminently  practical  way,  Capt.  R.  E.  Park,  Treasurer 
of  Georgia,  asked  that  the  editor  make  such  statements  as  he 
desired  about  his  work,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  but  little 
to  say  for  the  Veteran,  that  he  had  never  solicited  a sub- 
scriber, and  he  preferred  that  others  speak  of  that.  He  did 
appeal  most  earnestly  for  the  “Bill  Arp”  Memorial,  and 
begged  that  Georgians  take  up  the  matter  and  contribute  lib- 
erally. 

Responding,  Capt.  Park  rather  rebuked  the  editor  for  his 
modesty,  and  said  that  he  ought  to  have  discussed  the  Vet- 
eran. He  is  as  liberal  a contributor,  including  members  of 
his  family,  as  any  other  to  the  memorial  referred  to.  In  mak- 
ing an  earnest  appeal  for  the  Veteran,  he  said  that  all 
Confederates  in  particular  ougnt  to  be  constantly  diligent  for 
increase  of  circulation. 

When  Capt.  Park  had  finished  speaking,  Gen.  Clement  A. 
Evans  rose  and  said;  “I  am  glad  indeed  that  Capt.  Park  has 
spoken  so  warmily  and  justly  about  our  visiting  comrade.  It 
is  one  good  soldier  giving  well-deserved  praise  to  another.  I 
would  say  that  our  cause  had  no  braver  soldier  in  battle  than 
Cunningham,  and  no  more  earnest  and  valuable  exponent  and 
defender  in  peace.  The  flag  of  the  Veteran,  which  he  has 
edited  and  published  so  many  years,  has  been  flying  at  the 
front  to  represent  the  whole  truth  and  worth  and  sacredness 
of  our  Confederate  history.  We  are  indebted  to  the  per- 
sistence and  fidelity  of  its  editor,  the  soldier,  who  is  our  wel- 
come guest  to-night,  for  the  great  good  it  has  done.  It  has 
not  made  him  rich,  and  never  will,  but  it  has  done  better  by 
giving  the  riches  of  truth  to  others,  the  riches  of  his  comrades' 
esteem,  and  the  personal  satisfaction  that  his  life  has  been  well 
spent,  and  all  spent  for  one  great  and  sacred  purpose.” 

Judge  W.  L.  Calhoun,  who  was  long  President  of  the  Con- 
federate Home  for  Georgia  and  is  now  the  President  of  the 
committee  to  erect  an  equestrian  statue  to  Gen.  Gordon,  fol- 
lowed Gen.  Evans.  He  bore  cordial  testimony  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  years  he  had  served  his  comrades  in  Confederate 
matters,  he  had  never  made  any  request  of  the  Veteran  that 
was  not  complied  with  promptly  and  liberally,  and  he  com- 
mended what  his  associates  had  said. 

As  the  guest  was  about  departing  for  an  early  train,  Capt, 
W.  H.  “Tip”  Harrison,  Adjutant  of  the  Camp,  and  who 
would  make  a good  brigadier,  joined  in  the  hearty  expres- 
sions, and  said : “I  will  send  you  ten  new  subscribers  soon.” 

Tbe  Veteran  has  no  occasion  to  murmur.  It  is  evident 
that  a hundred  thousand  persons  read  every  issue,  and  it  is 
rare  now  that  there  are  orders  to  stop  it  except  on  account 
of  death,  and  its  continuation  to  the  family  after  death  is  an 
injunction  often  made  by  comrades  that  will  be  sacredly  re- 
garded. None  of  the  following  owed  the  Veteran  anything, 
and  of  course  none  knew  of  the  other’s  action.  Enough 
of  kindly  notices  have  come  in  correspondence  during  the 
past  two  months  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  desire  for  human 
indorsement. 


It  is  a coincidence  that  these  notes  from  such  distinguished, 
persons  should  come  in  such  proximity  to  each  other.  These 
good  friends  will  pardon  the  publication  of  their  letters. 

From  Commander  Texas  Division,  U.  C.  V. 


Enclosed 


— from yeattT. 
/90  y _ 

Mrs.  Davis  Sends  Check  for  $5  from  New  York. 

J 

^ 

Inclosure  from  Gen.  George  Washington  Custis  Lee. 

SL  3 , /?o  6^ 

y S' ^ 


Correction. — In  the  last  issue  of  the  Veteran  the  notice 
referring  to  the  services  of  Gen.  Longstreet  as  Railroad  Com- 
missioner stated  that  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston  was  his  immediate 
predecessor  in  this  government  position.  That  was  an  error. 
Gen.  Wade  Hampton  succeeded  Gen.  Johnston.  President 
Cleveland  appointed  Gen.  Hampton  during  his  second  term 
as  President,  and  upon  his  resignation  President  McKinley 
appointed  Gen.  Longstreet. 
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REUNION  DATES  CHANGED  TO  JUNE  14,  15,  16. 

Upon  learning  that  September  would  be  a very  inconvenient 
time  for  many  people  of  the  South,  particularly  in  the  cotton- 
producing  sections,  the  Committee,  by  unanimous  vote,  has 
rescinded  the  date  and  submitted  the  matter  entirely  to  the 
Commander  and  Department  Commanders,  suggesting,  how- 
ever, that  June  14,  15,  and  16  would  be  agreeable  to  Nashville. 

The  Veteran  informed  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Gen.  Ste- 
phen D.  Lee,  who  replied  as  follows: 

“Thanks  for  your  telegram  announcing  action  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  as  to  date  of  reunion.  Your  Nashville  peo- 
ple could  not  have  acted  more  nicely  than  they  did,  and  our 
comrades  everywhere  ought  to  appreciate  their  yielding  their 
date  to  our  wishes  for  a change.  . . . Also,  I feel  that  we 
should  in  deference  to  our  hosts  accept  the  new  dates  in  June. 
Let  us  all  work  for  a great  reunion.” 

Later  Adjt.  Gen.  Mickle  telegraphed  the  Veteran  that  the 
date  suggested  by  Nashville  is  accepted,  and  that  everything 
possible  will  be  done  to  make  the  reunion  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  ever  held. 

LEE  TO  THE  REAR. 

Comrade  R.  J.  Harding,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  writes : “So  much 
has  been  said  about  the  ‘Lee  to  the  rear’  incident  that,  having 
been  a member  of  the  Texas  Brigade,  I wish  to  add  my  testi- 
mony to  that  given  heretofore  as  to  the  claims  of  the  Texas 
Brigade.  But  it  will  be  seen  from  histories  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  that  Gen.  Lee,  on  several  occasions,  attempt- 
ed to  lead  his  troops  in  battle.  At  the  Wilderness,  on  May 
6,  he  tried  to  lead  the  Texas  Brigade;  later,  in  the  fighting 
around  Spottsylvania,  he  attempted  to  lead  Howe’s  Missis- 
sippians,  and  the  Virginians  at  the  ‘Bloody  Angle.’  In  all  of 
these  attempts  he  was  prevented  by  the  men  around  him,  as 
he  would  have  been  by  any  body  of  soldiers  in  his  army  had 
the  same  opportunity  presented  itself.” 

Capt.  R.  D.  Funkhouser,  of  the  Forty-Ninth  Virginia,  Pe- 
gram’s  Brigade,  Gordon’s  Division,  writing  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  same  incident,  says : “It  is  a confusion  in  dates 
that  has  caused  the  controversy.  On  the  6th  of  May  Gen. 
Lee  did  attempt  to  lead  the  Texas  Brigade,  and  on  the  12th 
he  did  attempt  to  lead  the  Forty-Ninth  Virginia  to  recover 
the  sp-'.ient  at  Spottsylvania,  lost  by  Gen.  Edward  Johnson’s 
forces.  Gen.  Gordon  came  up  just  at  that  time  and  requested 
Gen.  Lee  to  go  to  the  rear,  which  was  shouted  by  the  men, 
‘Lee  to  the  rear  !’  ’’ 

THE  LEE  MEMORIAL  DINNER  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  fourteenth  annual  banquet  of  the  Confederate  Veteran 
Camp  of  New  York  City  was  the  most  elaborate  affair  of  the 
kind  in  the  history  of  the  Camp.  It  was  given  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  and  was  indeed  the  grandest  ever  given  at  this  famous 
hostelry,  not  excepting  that  given  to  Prince  Henry. 

After  the  banquet  a grand  ball  was  given  in  the  Astor  Gal- 
lery. The, boxes  were  decorated  with  Virginia  creeper  and 
bunting  and  filled  with  beautiful  women.  About  four  hun- 
dred ladies  and  gentlemen  were  on  the  floor  and  in  the  boxes, 
and  perhaps  as  many  more  filled  the  space  behind  the  boxes. 
The  direction  of  affairs  throughout  was  by  Maj.  Edward 
Owen,  Commander  of  the  Camp,  who  has  given  several  other 
entertain  n.ents  of  similar  character,  with  each  a little  better 
than  the  former. 

The  following  were  among  the  toasts : “The  President  and 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States “The  Memory  of 
Robert  E.  Lee;”  “Virginia,  Her  Washington,  Her  Lee;”  “The 
Capture  of  New  York  by  the  Confederates;”  “United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy.” 


CIUIL  SIDE  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

In  some  recent  correspondence  informatibri  is  asked  about 
the  civil  side  of  the  Confederacy — as  to  how  it  provided  the 
means  to  equip  and  sustain  the  armies  in  the  field,  how  it  built 
ships,  foundries,  and  arsenals.  This  correspondent,  Taylor 
McRae,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  says  the  Selma  arsenal  was  built 
by  his  uncle,  Colin  J.  McRae,  for  the  government,  and  he  was 
afterwards  financial  agent  for  fhe  Confederacy  in  England  and 
France.  It  was  here  that  the  famous  steamer  Tennessee  was 
built  and  launched  and  the  iron  to  sheet  her  molded  or 
wrought.  His  questions  on  the  subject  create  the  desire  for 
some  contributions  from  those  who  are  well-informed,  and  the 
Veteran  requests  such  contributions  for  publication. 

WITH  THE  FIRST  TENNESSEE  IN  MEXICO. 

A comrade,  writing  from  Hammond,  La.,  says : “There  is 
now  in  the  Confederate  Home  at  Austin,  Tex.,  a gallant  old 
soldier,  Capt.  William  R.  Bradfute,  who  is  the  last  living 
officer  of  the  famous  First  Tennessee  in  our  war  with  Mexico, 
where  he  rendered  distinguished  service.  When  the  War  be- 
tween the  States  began  he  was  captain  in  the  Second  United 
States  Cavalry,  but  resigned  and  accepted  an  office  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Ben  McCulloch.  Capt.  Bradfute  is  now  nearly 
eighty  years  old,  but  prefers  living  on  his  pension  as  a Mexican 
veteran  and  in  the  Confederate  Soldiers’  Home,  both  fairly 
earned  by  his  own  hands,  than  to  be  dependent  upon  relatives 
or  even  his  own  son.  Dr.  Champe  Bradfute,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
Why  should  not  the  Cross  of  Honor  be  conferred  on  this  old 
Veteran?  It  is  the  last  reward  the  old  man  can  ever  get  for 
his  services  to  the  Confederacy.” 

GEN.  CLEMENT  A.  EVANS’S  STAFF. 

In  assuming  command  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment, U.  C.  V.,  Gen.  Evans  issues  General  Order  No.  i, 
stating  that  the  staff  of  the  late  Commander  .of  this  depart- 
ment is  hereby  continued  as  the  staff  of  the  present  Command- 
ing General ; also  that  the  headquarters  of  the  department  will 
be  continued  as  heretofore  established,  at  Columbus,  Miss.: 

Brig.  Gen.  E.  T.  Sykes,  Columbus,  Miss.,  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral and  Chief  of  Staff  ; Col.  H.  C.  Myers,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Assistant  Adjutant  General;  Cols.  R.  P.  Lake,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Quartermaster  General;  Alfred  M.  O’Neal,  Florence, 
Ala.,  Inspector  General;  E.  L.  Russell,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  Com- 
missary General;  W.  L.  Calhoun,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Judge  Advo- 
cate General;  W.  J.  McMurry,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Surgeon 
General ; H.  F.  Sproles,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Chaplain  General. 

The  Aids-de-Camp  are  colonels,  and  are  as  follows: 

L.  L.  Middlebrook,  Covington,  Ga.;  R.  M.  Howard,  Colum- 
bus, Ga. ; W.  D.  Ellis,  Sr.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; Charles  S.  Arnall, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ; B.  F.  Eshleman,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Arstude 
Hopkins,  New  Orleans,  La. ; W.  H.  Rogers,  New  Orleans, 
La. ; J.  M.  Dickinson,  Chicago,  111. ; Samuel  L.  Robertson, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  D.  P.  Bestor,  Mobile,  Ala.;  J.  A.  Kirk- 
patrick, Montgomery,  Ala.;  J.  V.  Harris,  Key  West,  Fla.; 
W.  R.  Garrett,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; W.  J.  Crawford,  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  G.  D.  Shands,  Oxford,  Miss.;  George  M.  Helm,  Gre-;n- 
ville.  Miss.;  S.  A.  Jonas,  Aberdeen,  Miss.;  T.  C.  Carter, 
Meridian,  Miss. ; W.  A.  Montgomery,  Edwards,  Miss. ; E.  Q. 
Withers,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

They  will  report  by  letter  to  the  Lieutenant  General  Com- 
manding, Atlanta,  Ga. 

T.  M.  Emerson,  of  Manchester,  Tenn.,  wishes  to  hear  from 
Dr.  W.  H.  Cooper  and  Dr.  Price,  who  were  on  duty  with  him 
at  the  State  Hospital  in  Nashville  when  Fort  Donelson  fell, 
and  until  Nashville  surrendered  to  Gen.  Buell’s  army. 
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“UNFURL  THE  FLAG,"  A REMINISCENCE  OF  1865. 

BY  COL.  LUKE  VV.  KiNLAY,  MEMPHIS. 

Recounting  tlie  reminiscences  in  life  often  bring  with  them 
unexpected  joys.  Those  of  the  past  half  century  in  the  United 
States  have  not,  at  all  times,  been  of  the  most  pacific  nature, 
and  yet  they  often  teach  historic  lessons,  forecasting  character- 
istics and  qualities  varying  with  the  characters  and  manhood 
of  a people. 

We  recall  now,  briefly,  scenes  simple  and  yet  full  of  ro- 
mance, and  none  the  less  of  character.  The  organization  of 
the  Tennessee  regiments  numbered  Fourth,  Fifth,  Nineteenth, 
Twenty-Fourth,  Thirty-First,  Thirty-Third,  Thirty-Fifth, 
Thirty-Eighth,  and  Forty-First  Tennessee  and  the  Fifth  Con- 
federate into  one  in  April,  1865,  under  James  D.  Tillman  as 
colonel,  the  writer  as  lieutenant  colonel,  and  C.  S.  Ueakin  as 
major,  and  the  undaunted  presence  of  that  company  of  vet- 
eraiis  that  were  ready  to  welcome  death  rather  than  desert  the 
post  of  duty  are  facts  of  history  now. 

It  will  not  be  taken  amiss  by  the  distinguished  officer,  and 
I am  sure  it  will  be  read  with  marked  interest  by  all  our  peo- 
ple who  value  the  services  of  men  who  were  willing  to  give 
their  lives  upon  the  altar  of  duty,  if  I here  state  a fact  little 
known,  occurring  amid  the  confusions  of  the  hour;  if  I here 
present  what  his  superior  officers  thought  of  Col.  Tillman  in 
that  elder  day.  It  was  a critical  time.  Richmond  had  fallen. 
Appomattox  was  an  event  of  nine  days  before.  It  was  in  these 
words : 

“Bivouac  Akmy  of  the  South,  April  18,  1865. 

To  Whom  It  Mav  Concern 

"Greeting:  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  James  1.). 
Tillman,  colonel  of  the  Forty-First  Regiment,  Tennessee  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  has  recently  been  appointed  colonel  of  one  of 
the  Tennessee  regiments  in  this  army,  and  that  this  regiment 
was  composed  of  the  remnants  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  Nine- 
teenth, Twenty-Fourth,  Thirty-First,  I'hirty-Third,  Thirty- 
Fifth,  Thirty-Eighth,  and  Forty-First  Tennessee  Regiments 
and  Fifth  Confederate  Regiment,  and  that  the  commanders  of 
these  regiments  composed  of  remnants  of  the  aforesaid  old 
regiments  consolidated,  were  selected  and  appointed  because  of 
their  experience,  efficiency,  and  gallantry. 

“John  C.  Brown,  Major  General;  C.  L.  Stevenson,  Major 
General;  William  B.  Bate,  Major  General;  W.  J.  Hardee, 
Lieutenant  General.” 

From  Belmont  to  Bentonville  they  had  stood  manfully  at 
their  post  of  duty,  and  were  yet  ready  for  the  continued  strug- 
gle. These  Tennesseeans,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  veterans 
and  inured  to  arms,  though  having  just  attained  manhood,  bore 
themselves  with  the  spirit  and  dash  and  intrepidity  that  had 
marked  them  on  many  a field.  The  colors  the  ensign  bore 
were  the  workmanship  of  the  ladies  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 
How  the  soldiers  treasured  this  gift ! How  they  looked  upon 
its  beautiful  folds  as  they  flashed  in  the  sunlight ! 

The  capitulation  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  then  took  place.  The 
armies  of  the  North  gladly  moved  toward  the  national  capital, 
and  those  of  the  South  mo\'ed  toward  their  respective  States. 
The  former  were  not  less  glad  to  see  the  end  of  that  era  of 
carnage.  At  the  last  fight  incidents  occurred  which  showed 
on  the  one  hand  the  prowess  of  the  soldier  of  the  South,  and 
on  the  other  the  willingness  of  the  soldier  of  the  North  to 
defer  further  fighting.  In  the  last  engagement  a Tennessee 
regiment  penetrated  Sherman’s  line  of  battle  near  the  center, 
broke  through  to  the  rear,  marched  around  by  the  flank,  and 
retook  its  place  in  Johnston’s  army  after  the  lapse  of  three  or 
four  days,  and  exhibited  a heroism  that  had  not  been  bowed 


down  by  misfortune  and  impending  defeat.  The  words  of  the 
able  and  devout  Dr.  John  B.  McFerrin,  in  the  valley  near 
Greensboro,  as  he  told  in  his  original  discourse,  “For  we  have 
no  continuing  city  here,”  were  the  last  ones  to  an  assembled 
body  upon  this  field. 

Westward  we  took  up  our  line  of  march.  We  were  on  our 
way  home.  Our  route  lay  through  Asheville,  N.  C.  This  little 
city,  upon  the  banks  of  the  French  Broad,  a dashing,  leaping, 
restless  stream,  nestled  in  the  mountains,  beautiful  for  situa- 
tion, as  the  eye  sweeps  from  the  forceful  waves  that  roll,  dash, 
foam,  and  jostle  at  the  base  of  this  enchanted  place,  to  the 
far-off  mountains — always  has  been,  from  the  days  the  Indians 
roved  over  her  hills  and  dales,  and  always  will  be,  a noted 
spot.  “Verdure  and  blo.ssom  and  the  smile  of  coming  spring 
are  upon  every  hillside  and  valley.”  In  that  trying  struggle, 
her  heart  full  of  loyalty  for  the  South,  her  lovely  daughters 
sang  songs  of  daring  and  inspired  others  with  the  love  of 
liberty.  At  the  first  call  to  arms  her  manly  sons,  moved  by 
the  teaching  of  their  fathers  and  the  .spirit  of  1776,  gathered 
under  the  folds  of  the  Southern  banner.  We  were  approaching 
.Asheville.  These  valiant  soldiers  were  quietly  marching  on- 
ward toward  the  West.  As  I saw  them  marching  on  the 
route  step  home,  serious,  patient,  thoughtful,  I could  not  but 
recall  their  valor  on  many  a field.  What  thoughts  were  com 
ing  into  their  minds?  To  many,  visions  of  their  once  beauitful 
homes  were  but  a memory.  Deserted  farms  and  smoldering 
chimneys  alone  told  the  sad  tale  of  their  once  happy  childhood 
and  boyhood  and  home  life.  Did  the  vision  of  the  past  or 
the  forecast  of  the  future  make  their  imprint  upon  their 
youthful  countenances?  Did  they  foretell  the  wonderful  en- 
durance and  patience  thereafter  exhibited  in  the  sad  years  of 
reconstruction  through  Vv'hich  we  have  passed?  Where  art 
they  now?  How  many  have  passed  over  to  the  other  side? 


COL.  LUKE  W.  FINLAY. 


On  many  an  occasion,  as  I stood  at  the  head  of  that  column 
and  looked  down  its  ranks,  I was  filled  with  joy  at  their  pres- 
ence and  thought  of  their  heroic  valor  on  many  a field.  The 
Greeks  that  followed  Xenophon  in  his  retreat  were  not  more 
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loyal  to  their  colors,  or  braved  greater  dangers  than  these.  No 
Roman  had  ever  led  braver  men.  Gustavus  Adolphus  never 
commanded  more  heroic  soldiers,  and  the  Revolution  of  1776 
had  no  worthier.  Quietly,  patiently,  over  the  mountains,  up- 
hill and  downhill,  and  along  that  rocky  road  to  the  West,  they 
kept  the  line  of  march. 

Who  were  these  Tennesseeans?  Some  had  participated  in 
the  repulse  of  Grant  at  Belmont ; in  the  staggering  blow  given 
him  at  Shiloh ; in  rolling  back  the  fresh  levies  of  McCook  and 
the  veterans  of  Gilbert  under  Buell  at  Perryville ; helped  deal 
the  heavy  blows  given  Rosecrans  at  Murfreesboro;  witnessed 
the  retreat  at  sunset  of  Thomas  from  Snodgrass  Hill  in  the 
great  battle  of  the  River  of  Death ; saw  the  recoil  of  Sher- 
man’s splendid  brigade  of  Sheridan’s  Division  as  it  was  forced 
back  upon  Hooker  at  Missionary  Ridge;  were  in  the  war 
waltz  of  Joe  Johnston  with  Sherman  in  the  Georgia  campaign; 
passed  over  the  works  on  the  bridge  of  death  at  Franklin; 
pressed  Thomas  with  his  threefold  forces  to  the  gates  of  Nash- 
ville; endured  the  hardships  and  sacrifices  of  the  retreat  from 
Tennessee;  stood  steadfastly  upon  the  field  at  Bentonville. 

As  we  approached  Asheville  I thought  of  the  loyalty  of  her 
citizens ; of  the  attachment  of  her  people  to  the  cause  we  had 
espoused ; of  the  lives  of  sacrifice  and  valor,  as  illustrated  by 
her  sons,  from  Manassas  to  Gettysburg  and  from  Gettysburg 
to  Appomattox,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  they  would  like  to 
see  once  more  a body  of  soldiers  marching  under  the  flag  of 
the  South.  Even  our  enemies  in  that  day  recognized  the 
prowess  of  our  soldiery.  The  distinguished  James  G.  Blaine, 
failing  to  see  there  were  two  sides  to  this  cause,  writes  of 
them:  “Never  perhaps  was  an  army  organized  with  fighting 
qualities  superior  to  those  of  the  army  put  into  the  field  by 
the  Confederates.  They  fought  with  an  absolute  conviction, 
however  erroneous,  that  their  cause  was  just.”  But  there  was 
a higher  plane  which  he  never  reached.  They  were  not 
“rebels.”  They  were  not  traitors.  Like  the  Saxons,  they  had 
gone  down  before  superior  numbers  at  Hastings.  But  Saxon 
manhood  survived  the  Norman  victory.  The  soldiers  of  the 
North  came  as  enemies  into  their  homes,  and  they  had  rushed 
to  arms  as  a brave  people  ought  and  as  a brave  people  ever 
will.  As  we  approached  the  city  I said  to  my  senior  in  com- 
mand : “Let  us  unfurl  the  flag  once  more ; let  Asheville’s  moth- 
ers and  daughters  see  the  battle  flag  waving  over  the  sons  of 
Tennessee.”  A distinguished  Federal  soldier  had  taken  charge 
of  the  city.  My  senior  said:  “No,  it  might  give  offense.” 
After  proceeding  some  distance  he  turned  to  me  and  said: 
“I  wish  you  would  take  command  of  the  regiment.  I desire 
to  see  a friend  on  business  some  two  miles  out.”  After  his 
departure  on  that  beautiful  May  morning  in  1865,  I said  to  the 
ensign,  “Unfurl  that  flag.” 

“‘Unfurl  that  flag!’  and  every  startled  man 
Full  into  line,  firm,  soldierly,  had  sprung. 

The  listless  look  was  gone,  the  languid  eye 
Now  flashed  again  with  patriotic  flame — 

The  heads  just  bowed  were  proudly  held  erect. 

And  warriors  hearkened  as  the  orders  came. 

Now  those  who  bore  their  arms  passed  swiftly  on. 

And  ranked  themselves  unbidden  at  the  front. 

While  step  to  step,  a ragged  wall  of  gray, 

They  marched  as  soldiers  from  the  battle’s  brunt. 

And  ‘Dixie’  wakes  the  echoes  of  the  hills 
With  stirring  notes  as  spirited  and  true 
As  when  at  first  Confederates,  brave  and  strong. 

Rung  out  her  changes  as  they  met  the  blue.” 


He  slipped  the  covering  off  the  flag.  At  the  command 
“Attention  !”  that  band  of  men  walked  erect  and  the  ensign 
lifted  his  colors.  In  a moment  you  could  see  the  effect  upon 
that  body,  who  had  so  often  stood  under  its  folds  in  the  hour 
of  battle.  Like  the  white  cockade  mounted  in  the  sight  of 
the  followers  of  Bruce,  the  effect  was  electric — the  eye  was 
kindled,  the  soul  filled,  and  the  boys  with  sturdy  tread  fol- 
lowed the  ensign,  animated  by  the  simple  strains  of  fife  and 
drum.  “Did  they,  iike  birds  in  spring,  show  gladness  and  be- 
come melodious?  or  was  it  the  electric  spark  of  sympathy  and 
the  heroic  sense  of  fidelity  to  their  cause?”  The  fifer  and 
drummer  took  their  places  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
struck  up  a Southern  air  as  we  entered  the  city.  Those  with 
guns  took  their  places  at  the  head  of  the  column  following 
the  music — the  colors  held  by  the  ensign,  with  the  color 
guards  around  it — the  others  following  in  line  of  march.  As 
we  entered  Asheville  at  the  command,  “Right  shoulder,  shift 
arms,”  the  command,  with  heads  erect,  with  wills  unbowed, 
with  an  energy  of  movement  instinct  with  life  and  love  of 
liberty,  moved  forward  along  the  various  streets  from  its 
eastern  limit  to  its  western  slope.  Strangely,  but  nevertheless 
in  truth,  there  were  some  soldiers  in  Federal  uniform  that  did 
not  manifest  jor'  as  we  passed,  but  from  every  cottage  and 
every  residence,  from  every  door  and  every  window  waved  a 
kerchief.  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  tears  fell  as  the  inmates 
of  that  home  thought  of  an  unburied  son  or  brother  upon  the 
fields  of  Virginia.  At  any  rate,  the  heart  of  Asheville  was 
touched  and  showed  its  sympathy.  We  passed  the  academic 
grounds.  Along  the  fence  in  its  entire  front  the  girls  stood, 
admiring  and  wondering  at  the  approaching  line.  On  a vacant 
lot,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  stood  Clingman,  Vance, 
and  others,  noted  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Asheville.  As  the 
battalion  approached  and  reached  the  line  of  girls,  the  nearest 
said : “Let  me  touch  that  flag.”  She  caught  it  and  kissed  it, 
and  the  next  did  likewise,  and  as  the  ensign  passed  every  one 
m that  long  line  paid  this  tribute  of  love  and  sympathy  to  the 
flag  borne  by  the  Confederates — the  workmanship  of  ladies  of 
Alabama’s  capital. 

“With  reverence  th.ey  kissed  the  flag  in  tears. 

As  one  by  one  each  maiden  with  bowed  head 
Came  softly  forward,  while  their  hallowed  thoughts 
Had  ushered  in  the  presence  of  the  dead. 

And  so  the  story  of  the  buried  love 

Will  live  through  time,  sped  on  from  tongue  to  tongue; 

With  harps  attuned  unto  the  heart’s  own  chord. 

That  last  unfurling  shall  be  softly  sung.” 

Westward  and  homeward  we  moved  and  passed  along  down 
by  the  banks  of  the  French  Broad,  thinking  of  our  homes,  and 
the  singular  romance  became  a memory. 

Six  Heroes  Routed  a Federal  Regiment. — Lem  Wilson 
writes  from  Ona,  W.  Va.,  December  28,  1903:  “In  the  Octo- 
ber Veter-\n,  page  445,  P.  G.  Carter,  Celeste,  Tex.,  inquires 
for  the  four  comrades  who  went  with  him  and  M.  B.  Hylton 
on  scout  duty  south  of  Newtown,  Va.,  as  Gen.  Early  was  on 
his  way  into  Maryland  in  1864,  on  which  occasion  a Federal 
regiment  was  charged  by  six  men  and  driven  from  town,  and 
the  six  Confederates  dined  at  the  table  of  the  Federal  colonel 
after  he  left.  The  four  names  wanted  are:  Thomas  Meritt, 
Joseph  Stewart,  Israel  Johnston,  Lem  Wilson,  and  the  writer 
— all  of  the  Eighth  Virginia  Infantry.  I am  glad  to  have 
learned  about  the  two  comrades  who  led  us,  it  seemed,  into 
the  jaws  of  death;  yet  it  was  easily  done.  Grit  carried  us  on, 
and  the  dust  seared  the  Federals  off  fast.” 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  RAYMOND.  MISS. 

BY  J.  V.  GREIF,  PADUCAH,  KY. 

For  the  truth  of  history  I wish  to  correct  a mistake  made 
by  Comrade  Nelson  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Veteran  as 
to  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Raymond,  Miss.  This  battle  was 
fought  on  May  12  instead  of  the  i6th.  I was  at  Jackson,  Miss., 
when  Gregg's  Brigade  moved  out,  and  remember  distinctly 
Col,  McGavock’s  “bloody  Tenth”  Tennessee.  This  was  on 
the  nth  of  May,  and  the  battle  was  fought  the  next  day,  the 
I2th. 

I was  a member  of  Company  D,  Third  Kentucky  Regiment, 
Buford’s  Brigade,  Boring’s  Division.  Six  companies  of  our 
regiment  had  been  mounted  only  a short  time  previous  at 
Meridian,  Miss.,  and,  under  the  command  of  Col.  R.  P.  Thomp- 
son, ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Gregg,  and  were  with  him  in 
this  fight  and  covered  his  retreat  to  Jackson. 

On  the  14th  the  enemy  attacked  Jackson,  and  the  small  force 
there  held  them  in  check  until  everything  was  removed,  our 
forces  retiring  over  the  Canton  road  with  Thompson  still 
covering  the  rear.  When  our  troops  returned  in  a few  days 
to  Jackson  they  found  the  enemy  had  burned  up  the  great- 
er part  of  the  town.  In  the  meantime  we  had  moved  out 
to  Champion  Hill  or  Baker’s  Creek,  and  fought  the  enemy 
there  on  the  i6th.  Gen.  Johnston  was  now  in  command,  and 
maneuvered  us  about  the  Big  Black  River.  On  the  night  of 
July  4 we  arrived  at  the  railroad  bridge,  where  we  met  Breck- 
inridge and  French’s  Divisions  with  the  pontoons.  During  the 
night  a courier  arrived  informing  Johnston  of  Pemberton’s 
surrender,  and  the  next  morning  we  began  our  retreat  to 
Jackson,  with  Boring’s  Division  in  the  rear  and  Buford’s  Cav- 
alry covering  the  retreat.  We  fought  the  enemy  all  the  way, 
and  so  closely  did  they  press  us  that  they  arrived  in  Jackson 
almost  as  soon  as  our  rear  guard.  After  several  days’  fighting 
we  fell  back  across  Pearl  River,  then  back  to  Bake  Station.  It 
was  in  this  campaign  that  the  Third  Kentucky  Regiment,  being 
without  colors,  were  presented  by  Gen.  Hardee  with  one  of  his 
battle  flags,  a blue  flag  with  a white  cresent  [the  kind  that 
Cleburne’s  men  used],  which  we  carried  until  the  ladies  of 
Canton,  Miss.,  presented  the  regiment  with  a large  silk  flag. 


SWETT’S  BATTERY  AT  JONESBORO. 

BY  JOSEPH  ERWIN,  STARKVILLE,  MISS. 

Reading  about  Swett’s  Battery  in  the  November  Veteran 
reminds  me  of  another  incident  in  which  this  battery  was  con- 
spicuous. The  fight  at  Jonesboro  was  on,  or  about,  August  I. 
Hardee’s  Corps  had  marched  all  night,  and  reached  Jonesboro 
about  daylight.  Our  battery  consisted  of  two  twelve-pounil 
Napoleons  and  two  twelve-pound  Parrotts.  Capt.  Shannon 
had  been  wounded  on  the  21st  of  July  in  the  fighting  around 
Atlanta,  and  was  not  with  us  at  Jonesboro,  and  Henry  Steele 
was  in  command,  with  Bieut.  F.  M.  Williams  in  charge  of  the 
second  section.  On  reaching  Jonesboro  we  were  ordered  to 
unlimber  and  feed.  We  rested  until  about  ten  o’clock,  when 
we  were  ordered  out  to  meet  Kilpatrick’s  Cavalry,  which  we 
did,  driving  them  back  and  capturing  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
About  noon  we  were  again  permitted  to  rest,  but  not  allowed 
to  unharness  the  horses.  Being  worn  out  from  marching  all 
the  night  previous  and  the  morning  fighting,  many  of  the  boys 
were  soon  sound  asleep  under  and  around  guns,  but  about 
two  o’clock  we  were  roused  up  and  ordered  out  to  meet  Sher- 
man’s army. 

It  was  a grand  and  fearful  sight  to  see  that  great  army 
coming  like  a monster  wave  to  ingulf  us.  They  were  several 
lines  deep  in  our  immediate  front  in  an  open  field.  Breckin- 
I idge  was  on  our  right,  and  no  men  ever  put  up  a more  gal- 


lant fight  than  did  those  Kentucky  boys  that  day  at  Jonesboro. 
Govan,  with  his  game  little  Arkansas  Brigade,  was  supporting 
us,  but  courage  and  heroism  availed  nothing  against  such 
overwhelming  odds.  We  poured  grape  and  canister  into  them, 
cutting  great  gaps  in  their  lines ; but  they  closed  them  up  with 
fresh  men,  and  came  on  to  the  very  muzzles  of  our  guns.  Then 
the  order  was  given  to  cease  firing.  Bieut.  Williams  repeated 
the  order,  and  started  to  the  rear,  but  looking  back  saw  that  G. 
G.  Pegram,  gunner  of  the  fourth  piece,  had  not  heard  the  order, 
and  was  still  working  his  gun.  He  went  back  to  stop  him, 
when  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  That  night  our  forces  fell  back  to  Bovejoy  Station. 

A day  or  two  afterwards,  the  enemy  having  fallen  back  to 
Atlanta,  Jo  Craig  and  I,  with  three  other  comrades  whose 
names  I have  forgotten,  went  over  the  battlefield  of  Jones- 
boro and  found  a grave  marked  with  the  name  of  “Bieut.  F.  M. 
Williams,  C.  S.  A.”  We  procured  a coffin,  dug  up  his  poor 
body,  placed  it  in  the  coffin,  and  reinterred  it  in  the  same 
grave.  No  better  or  braver  soldier  ever  died  for  the  cause  we 
all  loved.  He  was  my  messmate  and  sleeping  companion  for 
three  years  of  the  war.  He  was  a Christian  soldier  and  gen- 
tleman, whose  example  induced  many  of  the  boys  to  lead  better 
lives;  always  ready  to  do  and,  if  necessary,  to  die  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  as  shown  in  that  last  act  of  his  life  by 
going  back  into  the  fire  of  battle  to  enforce  an  order  issued  by 
his  superior. 

If  there  are  any  members  of  the  old  battery  living,  I should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

LEE  AND  JACKSON  DAY. 

Better  from  Judge  John  N.  Byle,  Waco,  Tex.: 

“In  the  December  Veteran  I am  made  to  say:  T note  with 
gladness  the  decay  of  Camps,’  etc.  Of  course  ‘sadness’  is 
what  I meant. 

“The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  here,  in  response  to  the 
request  of  the  survivors  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  celebrated 
the  19th  of  January  as  ‘Bee  and  Jackson  Day.’  A well-ar- 
ranged programme  was  admirably  rendered.  Short  orations 
on  Bee  and  Jackson  were  delivered,  and  the  occasion  was 
enlivened  by  songs  and  instrumental  music.  Only  a few 
Camps  and  Chapters  paid  attention  to  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Stonewall  veterans  at  Staunton.  A copy  was  sent  to 
the  general  convention  of  the  U.  D.  C.  at  Charleston  and  to 
some  State  conventions,  but  it  is  evident  that  no  notice  was 
taken  by  many  of  these  organizations.  The  request,  in  these 
resolutions,  was  reasonable,  and  the  suggestion  of  a cele- 
bration on  the  19th  of  Bee’s  and  Jackson’s  births  jointly  has 
met  with  unanimous  approval  wherever  mentioned.  The 
Daughters  at  Charleston  must  have  been  absorbed  with  too 
many  other  important  matters.  It  cannot  be  that  they  were 
indifferent  to  the  memory  of  so  beloved  a hero  as  Stonewall 
Jackson.  If  they  think  that  his  fame  needs  no  celebrations  to 
keep  it  alive,  I agree  with  them.  If  they  fear  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  his  name  with  that  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Bee  in  a celebra- 
tion will  detract  from  the  reputation  of  the  latter,  their  fears 
are  groundless.  If  there  was  any  difference  in  the  greatness 
of  the  two  men,  they  were  too  far  beyond  ordinary  mortals 
to  differentiate  and  draw  contrasts. 

“From  the  Camps  nobody  expected  anything.  The  Veterans 
are  now  ‘chimney  corner’  men ; few  of  the  Camps  get  up  cele- 
brations, and  few  of  the  individuals  attend  those  gotten  up  by 
the  Daughters.  As  to  the  Sons,  when  you  get  beyond  a 
parade  where  they  can  display  themselves,  they  are  not  worth 
killing.  If  the  Daughters  don’t  take  them  under  their  wings, 
the  organization  will  perish  from  the  earth.” 
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“THE  HERO  OF  MOBILE  BAY" 

LIEUT.  J.  R.  EGGLESTON,  C.  S.  NAVY,  RAYMOND,  MISS. 

Editor  Confederate  Veteran:  Inasmuch  as  newspaper  ac- 
counts have  been  widely  circulated  that  the  late  Lieut.  Thomas 
L.  Harrison,  C.  S.  N.,  was  the  “hero  of  Mobile  Bay”  in  the 
celebrated  battle  there,  and  a Confederate  coat  labeled  “Worn 
by  Thomas  L.  Harrison,  the  Hero  of  Mobile  Bay,”  is  said  to 
be  among  the  war  relics  in  the  Missouri  Room  at  Richmond, 
I ask  the  favor  of  your  columns  to  place  on  record  the  facts  in 
the  case.  I ask  it  not  only  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  men 
who  did  perform  heroic  deeds  in  the  fight,  but  to  that  of 
my  old  friend,  Tom  Harrison,  who,  if  living,  would  never 
have  permitted  a claim  so  utterly  without  foundation  to  be  put 
forth  in  his  behalf. 

But  first  let  me  make  it  plain  by  what  authority  I speak.  I 
was  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Buchanan  during  the  whole  time 
that  he  was  in  command  of  our  naval  forces  in  the  waters  of 
Alabama.  I was  ordnance  officer  of  the  station  and  flag  lieu- 
tenant when  the  Admiral  was  afloat.  When  Farragut’s  fleet 
began  to  gather  off  Mobile  Bay,  Admiral  Buchanan  went  down 
there,  and  left  me  at  the  office  to  equip  and  mount  the  guns  of 
the  ironclad  Nashville,  and  then  to  join  him.  Having  per- 
formed my  duties  as  ordered,  I was  on  my  way  down  in  a river 
boat  when  we  met  another  that  gave  us  news  of  the  battle 
that  had  taken  place  that  morning  (August  5,  1864).  So, 
while  to  my  regret  I was  not  in  the  battle,  I was  yet  in  a 
position  to  have  accurate  knowledge  of  what  happened. 

Farragut  entered  Mobile  Bay  with  eighteen  ships  of  war, 
four  of  them  monitors,  that  mounted  in  the  aggregate  199  guns 
with  2,700  men.  To  oppose  this  great  fleet,  Buchanan  had  the 
ironclad  ram  Tennessee  and  the  frail  wooden  gunboats,  the 
Morgan,  the  Gaines,  and  the  Selma,  mounting  in  all  22  guns, 
and  with  470  men. 

As  there  was  no  escape  for  the  Confederate  vessels,  Buch- 
anan would  have  been  justified  in  surrendering  without  firing 
a gun,  as  a regiment  would  surrender  to  a division  under  such 
circumstances.  But  the  old  Admiral  was  not  made  that  way. 
-He  headed  the  Tennessee  directly  for  the  Hartford,  Farragut’s 
flagship,  seeking  to  ram  her.  But  the  latter,  being  greatly 
superior  in  speed,  easily  eluded  her  antagonist.  The  whole 
Federal  fleet  then  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the  Tennessee, 
and  soon,  with  rudder  chains  shot  away,  she  lay  a helpless  hulk 
in  the  midst  of  her  enemies.  Then  she  was  necessarily  surren- 
dered by  her  immediate  coiiimander,  James  D.  Johnston.  Ad- 
miral Buchanan  had  already  been  carried  below  severely 
wounded. 

In  the  meantime  the  Gaines  had  been  fought  by  her  gallant 
commander,  John  W.  Bennett,  until  she  was  sinking  under  his 
feet,  when  he  beached  her  near  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan. 

Capt.  P.  M.  Murphy  had  placed  his  little  walking  beam  river 
boat  Selma  athwart  the  bows  of  the  Hartford,  and  poured 
raking  shots  into  that  vessel  until  Farragut,  “annoyed,”  as  he 
says  he  was,  detached  Jouett  in  the  Metacomet,  of  ten  guns,  to 
capture  the  dare-devil  little  Confederate  with  four  guns.  The 
Selma  surrendered,  but  not  until  her  deck  was  covered  with 
her  dead,  among  them  her  executive  officer,  Lieut.  Comstock. 
“Stand  to  your  guns,  men !”  were  his  words  as  he  fell  forward 
with  his  breast  torn  away  by  a fragment  of  shell.  There  was 
“the  hero  of  Mobile  Bay.” 

There  were  others,  already  alluded  to,  but  there  was  not  one 
on  board  the  Morgan  who  had  the  remotest  claim  to  be  so  called. 
That  vessel  had  not  received  a scratch.  Her  immunity  from 
harm  was  accounted  for  in  one  way  only  by  army,  navy,  and 
citizens  of  Mobile  at  that  time,  and  that  is ; she  was  never  in 
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range  of  the  enemy’s  guns.  Her  commander  was  George  W. 
Harrison,  her  executive  officer  “Tom”  Harrison.  Only  the 
captain  of  the  Morgan  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel  in  the  fight.  None  the  less  it  is  enough  to 
make  any  man  belonging  to  her  then  turn  in  his  grave  to  hear 
himself  spoken  of  as  “the  hero  of  Mobile  Bay.” 

There  was  an  episode  connected  with  the  part  played  by  the 
Morgan  in  the  battle  that  set  the  town  a-laughing  for  a week 
at  least.  Every  naval  officer  knew  that  a fleet  of  steamships 
could  and  often  had  run  by  land  batteries  without  receiving  any 
great  damage ; but  because  we  expressed  such  opinions  quite 
freely  we  were  sharply  criticised  by  the  Mobile  Register,  edited 
by  Col.  John  Forsyth,  whereupon  Commander  G.  W.  Har- 
rison sent  a polite  invitation  to  Forsyth  to  be  his  guest  on  board 
the  Morgan  during  the  expected  fight.  It  was  not  until  the 
Morgan  got  back  from  Mobile,  like  the  one  Spartan  that  escaped 
from  Thermopylae,  that  Forsyth  acknowledged  the  invitation. 
He  then  published  Harrison’s  note,  with  the  customary  regrets, 
all  the  greater  inasmuch  as  he  lost  an  opportunity  to  view  the 
battle  without  being  in  the  slightest  danger  of  getting  hurt. 

ACCURATE  HISTORIC  RECORDS. 

BY  JOHN  H.  MARTIN,  OF  HAWKINSVILLE,  GA. 

Forty  years  obscure  the  memory  of  us  all  to  a greater  or 
less  degree,  and  I am  not  able  to  plead  not  guilty  to  this  in- 
firmity, but  there  are  some  things  that  I feel  I cannot  be 
mistaken  about,  so  vividly  were  they  impressed  upon  my  mind 
during  the  sanguinary  conflict  of  the  Confederatg  war. 

I have  from  time  to  time  noticed  a number  of  inaccuracies 
in  statements  in  the  Veteran  and  other  publications  made  by 
those  who  wore  the  gray.  These  statements  have  gone  uncor- 
rected and  unquestioned,  and,  as  they  have  been  made  by 
those  who  were  participants  in  the  bloody  events  described, 
they  bear  the  impress  of  historic  value,  and  when  the  Con- 
federate veterans  have  all  passed  away,  these  statements  will 
be  cited  as  indubitable  proof  of  the  correctness  of  events  as 
narrated.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a duty  that  we  all  owe  to  each 
other  and  to  the  chivalric  dead  and  to  our  loved  cause  to 
correct  the  errors  as  far  as  in  our  power  lies?  Believing  that 
we  should,  I,  for  the  first  time,  write  for  publication  any  of 
my  recollections  of  the  Confederate  war,  and  in  this  article 
narrate  some  of  the  inaccuracies  that  I now  recall. 

In  the  November,  1903,  issue  of  the  Confederate  Veteran, 
under  the  title  “Incidents  of  Battle  at  Gettysburg,”  Com- 
rade Dick  Reid,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  states  thus:  “Gen.  Bob 
Toombs,  with  his  Georgia  Brigade,  marched  up  to  where  we 
were  in  position.”  He  then  describes  the  kind  of  horse  Gen. 
Toombs  rode,  and  mentions  what  the  General  said  about 
dodging  balls.  Now,  the  fact  is,  Gen.  Toombs  was  not  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  was  not  at  the  time  an  officer 
in  the  Confederate  service.  He  resigned  his  commission  as  a 
brigadier  general  on  March  5,  1863. 

My  old  army  friend,  Capt.  Laurence  E.  O’Keefe,  who  was 
with  me  in  the  Seventeenth  Georgia  Regiment  and  who  now 
resides  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  furnished  me  with  Gen.  Toombs's 
farewell  address,  and  I herein  inclose  to  you  a copy  of  it. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  address  that  I call  especial  atten- 
tion to,  and  that  is,  not  one  of  his  brigade  was  ever  court- 
martialed,  and  I would  add  to  this,  if  there  was  ever  one  of 
this  grand  old  brigade  court-martialed  after  he  left  us,  I fail 
to  remember  it. 

Gen.  Henry  L.  Benning  succeeded  Gen.  '1  combs,  and  Gen. 
Benning  was  in  command  of  the  brigade  at  Gettysburg,  and  a 
nobler  man  or  braver  soldier  than  he  was  never  unsheathed  his 
sword  from  the  moment  the  sunlight  of  victory  broke  forth 
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and  streamed  over  the  plains  of  Manassas  on  through  the 
alternating  periods  of  cloud  and  sunshine  down  to  the  ill- 
starred  night  that  settled  over  fated  Appomattox. 

Comrade  Reid  is  also  mistaken  as  to  the  location  of  the 
brigade,  or  a part  of  it  at  least.  Renuing’s  Brigade  was  com- 
posed of  the  Second, 

Fifteenth,  Seventeenth, 
and  Twentieth  Georgia 
Regiments,  the  Seven- 
teenth being  the  regi- 
ment that  he  organized 
and  which  was  mus- 
tered into  the  Confed- 
erate service  on  August 
31,  1861,  and  which  he 
commanded  until  his 
promotion  to  brigadier 
general. 

As  it  took  all  my 
time  and  attention  to 
properly  handle  ni  y 
own  Company  D,  of 
the  Seventeenth  Geor- 
gia, I was  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  know  what  was 
going  on  outside  of  my 
own  regiment,  for  the  lines  of  blue  in  our  front  made  matters 
decidedly  interesting  to  us. 

Mr.  Reid  says  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  that  he  was  at  the  e.xtreme  gun  on  the  left 
waiting  to  open  fire  on  Cemetery  Heights,  when  Toombs’s 
Brigade  came  up  and  began  to  deploy  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  artillery  against  a charge.  Now,  in  order  to  reply 
to  this,  I shall  have  to  give  my  recollections  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  differ  from  those  of 
others,  for  I have  never  seen  a published  article  on  this  battle 
to  all  the  statements  of  which  I could  subscribe,  and  in  this 
I am  sustained  by  the  recollections  of  others  of  my  old  com- 
rades, who  saw  and  remember  them  as  I do. 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1863,  when  the  fighting  first  began, 
Longstreet's  Corps  was  between  Chambersburg,  through  which 
we  had  passed,  and  Gettysburg,  and  we  were  put  on  a forced 
march  to  reach  Gettysburg.  After  we  had  crossed  a stream  of 
water  a few  miles  from  Gettysburg,  we  began  seeing  the 
Federal  dead,  which  continued  as  far  as  we  went  on  the  road 
leading  into  Gettysburg,  and  near  the  limits  of  the  city  we 
filed  to  the  right.  Hood’s  Division,  composed  of  two  Georgia 
regiments,  one  Alabama,  one  South  Carolina,  and  the  brigade 
known  as  the  Texas  Brigade  and  composed  of  the  First, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Texas  and  Third  Arkansas,  five  brigades  m 
all,  formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  Confederate  army.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  2d  day  of  July  the  division  was  behind 
a strip  of  woods  which  screened  it  from  the  enemy;  and  passing 
through  this  strip  of  woods  the  division  was  formed  in  line 
of  battle  immediately  in  front  of  the  woods  by  the  intrepid 
Hoed,  who,  I think,  was  on  his  battle  horse,  the  roan  pony. 

My  impression  is  that  we  were  formed  facing  westward, 
but  as  to  the  points  of  the  compass  I was  not  thinking,  but  I 
know  that  in  our  rear  was  a strip  of  woods,  in  our  front  a 
field,  at  the  edge  of  the  field  farthest  from  us  and  in  the 
direction  that  we  charged  was  a stone  fence,  behind  which 
were  Federal  soldiers  galore.  Behind  the  fence  and  the  sol- 
diers there  was  a battery  on  a hill  with  a flat  top,  on 
which  was  the  battery.  Ihe  right  side  of  this  little  mountain 
was  steep,  and  there  was  adjoining  a rugged  ravine  or  gorge. 


and  on  its  right  another  rock-ribbed  hill;  in  rear  of  the  small 
mountain  on  winch  was  the  battery  was  a narrow  valley,  and 
then  loomed  up  a round-top  mountain.  Amid  the  rain  of 
bullets,  shot,  and  shell  the  division  swept  onward,  driving  the 
enemy  before  it,  and  stopped  not  until  the  little  valley  was 
reached.  The  battery  was  captured,  but  by  which  troops  I 
know  not,  but  then  thought,  and  yet  think,  it  was  by  Hood’s 
Division,  for  it  covered  and  extended  beyond  the  mountain 
on  both  sides  in  its  charge.  I have  seen  it  stated  by  some 
of  our  distinguished  officers  that  Benning's  men  did  not  get 
up  until  this  battery  was  captured.  I know  not  how  it  was 
on  top  of  that  little  mountain  where  the  battery  was,  fov  the 
Seventeenth  Georgia  went  through  the  ravine  or  gorge  and 
had  passed  by  tlie  battery  and  was  near  the  little  valley’s  edge 
before  the  battery  was  captured,  for  while  we  were  in  this 
ravine,  and  nearly  through  it,  the  Federals  fired  a terrific 
storm  of  bullets  upon  us  from  above  and  on  the  mountain  on 
which  was  the  battery,  and  this  continued  until  the  music  of 
the  unmistakable  Confederate  yell  announced  to  us  the  joyous 
tidings  that  our  men  were  on  the  top  and  were  charging,  and 
soon  those  firing  upon  us  were  routed  from  the  mountain  top. 

Notwithstanding  repeated  efforts  to  drive  us  out  and  back, 
we  held  our  position,  and  that  night  the  Seventeenth  Georgia 
was  moved  to  the  left  and  on  the  little  mountain  on  which 
the  battery  was  captured,  and  remained  thereon  that  night 
and  the  next  day  until  near  dark.  At  the  time  of  the  charge 
on  Cemetery  Heights  by  Pickett’s  Division,  on  the  3d  of  July, 
and  during  the  terrific  cannonading,  I know  we  were  still 
there  facing  the  round-top  mountain,  but  I am  unable  to 
state  positively  that  none  of  the  brigade  were  moved  to  the 
left  and  near  Pickett,  but  I do  know  that  the  Seventeenth 
Georgia  w'as  not,  and  that  there  was  no  artillery  in  our  front 
other  than  that  of  the  enemy.  It  seems  improbable  that  any 
part  of  the  brigade  would  have  been  moved  away  after  our 
severe  losses,  and  the  fact  that  it  required  all  of  it  to  hold 
our  own  front  intact,  and  I never  knew  or  heard  of  any  of  the 
brigade  being  sent  to  the  left. 

I do  not  think  any  part  of  Benning’s  Brigade  or  of  Hood’s 
Division  were  at  the  point  designated  l;iy  Mr.  Reid.  When  the 
Seventeenth  Georgia  charged  in  through  the  ravine,  the  blood- 
iest spot  I saw  during  the  war,  the  ever-ready  and  reliab'e 
old  Texas  Brigade  was  immediately  to  our  right,  and  was  as 
usual  covering  itself  with  glory  by  its  magnificent  fighting. 
I do  not  think  there  were  any  troops  to  the  right  of  the 
Texans  in  that  memorable  charge.  From  what  I have  read 
since  the  war  about  the  Devil's  Den  and  its  location,  I am 
led  to  believe  that  where  the  Seventeenth  Georgia  went  in 
was  its  mouth,  and  that  the  Texans  invaded  the  den  itself. 

In  no  history,  statement,  article,  address,  writing,  or  pano- 
rama that  I have  ever  seen  has  Hood's  Division  received  the 
credit  due  it  for  its  work  at  Gettysburg.  In  my  opinion  the 
charge  of  this  division  at  Gettysburg  was  the  grandest  and 
most  daring  and  most  sublime  exhibition  of  heroic  courage 
displayed  during  the  war,  and  was  such  as  to  give  grounds 
for  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  captured  bat- 
tery tliat  it  was  not  composed  of  mortal  men,  but  it  seemed  as 
if  the  demons  of  hell  itself  were  turned  loose,  so  terrific  was 
the  onslaught. 

Gen.  Robert  Toombs’s  Farewell  Address  to  His  Soldiers. 

In  a letter  to  the  officers  and  men  of  Toombs’s  Brigade, 
dated  Richmond,  Va.,  March  5,  1863,  Gen.  R.  Toombs  said: 

“Soldiers,  to-day  I cease  to  command  you.  I have  resigned 
my  commission  as  brigadier  general  in  the  Provisional  Army 
of  the  Confederate  States.  The  separation  from  you  is  deeply 
painful  to  me.  It  is  only  necessary  now  for  me  to  say  that. 


GEN.  HENRY  L.  BENNING. 
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under  existing  circumstances,  in  my  judgment,  I couid  no 
longer  hold  my  commission  under  President  Davis  with  ad- 
vantage to  my  country  or  to  you,  or  with  honor  to  myself.  I 
cannot  separate  from  you  without  the  expression  of  my 
warmest  attachment  to  you  and  admiration  of  your  noble  and 
heroic  conduct  from  the  beginning  of  this  great  struggle  to 
the  present  time.  You  left  your  wives  and  children,  kindred, 
friends,  home,  property,  and  pursuits  at  the  very  first  call  of 
your  country,  and  entered  her  military  service  as  soon  as  she 
was  ready  to  accept  you.  From  that  day  to  this  you  have 
stood,  with  but  a few  brief  intervals,  in  sight  of  the  public 
enemy  or  within  hearing  of  his  guns. 

“Upon  your  arrival  in  Virginia,  in  the  summer  of  i86i,  you 
were  incorporated  into  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  You  have 
shared  with  that  army  all  its  toils,  its  sufferings,  its  hardships 
and  perils,  and  contributed  at  least  your  share  to  its  glorious 
career.  You  have  been  in  the  front,  the  post  of  danger  and 
of  honor,  on  all  the  great  battlefields  of  Northern  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  frcm  Yorktown  to  Sharpsburg.  Neither  disheart- 
ened by  the  death  of  comrades  or  fr  iends,  nor  by  disease  or  toil, 
or  privations  or  sufferings  or  neglect,  nor  intimidated  by  the 
greatly  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  whonr  you  have  been 
called  upon  to  meet  and  vanquish,  you  have  upon  all  occasions 
displayed  that  heroic  courage  which  has  shed  undying  luster 
upon  yourselves,  your  State,  your  country,  and  her  just  and 
holy  cause. 

“Nearly  cne  thousand  of  the  brave  men  who  originally  com- 
posed your  four  regiments  have  fallen,  killed  or  wounded  in 
battle.  Your  dead  you  have  buried  on  the  battlefield,  shed  a 
manly  tear  over  them,  left  ‘glory  to  keep  eternal  watch’  over 
their  graves,  and  pressed  on  to  new  fields  of  duty  and  danger. 

“Though  it  may  seem  to  be  the  language  of  extravagant 
eulogy,  it  is  the  truth,  and  fit,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  spoken. 
You  have  fairlj  won  the  right  to  inscribe  on  your  battered 
war  flags  the  proud  boast  of  Napoleon’s  Old  Guard;  ‘This 
brigade  knows  how  to  die,  but  not  to  yield  to  the  foe.’ 

“Courage  on  the  field  is  not  your  only  claim  to  proud  dis- 
tinction, Since  I took  command  over  you  I have  not  pre- 
ferred a single  charge  against  or  arraigned  one  of  you  before 
a court-martial ; your  conduct  never  demanded  such  a duty. 

“You  can  well  appreciate  the  feelings  with  which  I part 
from  such,  a command, 

“Nothing  less  potent  than  the  requirements  of  a soldier’s 
honor  could,  with  my  consent,  wrench  us  asunder  while  a 
single  banner  of  the  enemy  floated  over  one  foot  of  our  coun- 
try. Soldiers,  comrades,  friends,  farewell ! R.  Toombs.” 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ACTION  AT  STATE  REUNIONS. 

John  Witherspoon  DuBose,  connected  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  also  author  of  the  “Life  of  William  L.  Yancey,”  writes 
Hon.  John  W.  Bush,  of  Birmingham,  a brigadier  general  of 
the  Alabama  Division,  U.  C.  V.: 

“Si)'.'  Your  energy  and  intelligent  direction  in  your  office 
must  be  appreciated  by  the  veterans  of  your  command,  and 
I shall  take  advantage  of  your  kindly  permission  to  suggest 
to  you  a view  of  the  opportunities  of  this  annual  reunion,  so 
happily  observed  in  Alabama,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  in- 
fluence of  the  noble  organization. 

“ft  is  known  of  all  veterans  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
that  the  irublished  histories  taught  in  schools  and  universities 
or  stored  on  the  shelves  of  American  libraries  are  not  only 
painful  to  be  read  by  the  older  people  of  the  South  because 
of  their  general  inappreciation  of  the  truth,  and  frequent  mis- 
representation of  the  facts  pertinent  to  the  origin  and  career 
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of  the  Confederate  States,  but  they  tend  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  that  generation  of  Southern 
people  who  strove  so  heroically,  men  and  women,  on  the 
front  of  battle  and  in  the  retirement  of  home,  to  check  the 
march  of  the  invader,  to  the  end  that  justice,  tranquillity,  and 
the  fruits  of  peace  and  liberty  might  possess  the  land. 

“My  contemplation  of  a simple  expedient  of  reform  in  the 
manner  of  celebration  at  the  annual  reunion  is  here  presented. 
I think  the  Veterans  should  have  an  oiator  from  their  own 
ranks,  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and  delivering  be- 
fore them  in  convention  assembled  at  each  reunion  a form.al 
address  relating,  among  other  things,  to  the  social,  industrial, 
and  political  character  of  the  Southern  men  at  home  who 
went  to  the  field.  Let  me  explain : The  men  who,  within  a few 
months  or  a few  days  after  leaving  home,  were  able  to  follow 
Stonewall  Jackson  a hundred  miles  in  three  days  on  foot  and 
win  three  pitched  battles  on  the  line  of  march ; who  were 
able  to  ride  with  Forrest  and  support  his  transcendent  genius 
in  every  emergency.  We  have  got  to  look  to  the  home  life 
of  these  men  before  we  comprehend  the  motive  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  its  glorious  career  so  brief. 

“I  would  suggest  incidentally  that  the  Sons  of  Veterans  ap- 
point an  orator  also  in  the  common  reunion  season,  and  take 
him  from  their  own  numbers  only. 

“The  two  addresses  should  be  printed  in  pamphlet,  and  the 
pamphlets  bound  in  one  and  generally  distributed  among  the 
two  organizations.  Every  public  library  in  the  State  and  in 
the  South  should  possess  a copy  of  the  publication. 

“I  am  confident  that  with  this  system  of  preservation  of 
history  firmly  fixed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  re- 
unions other  important  efforts  to  the  same  high  end  would 
follow,  which  I need  not  trouble  you  here  to  consider. 

“It  has  been  my  apprehension  that  the  effect  of  all  cotem- 
porary efforts  to  commemorate  the  valor  and  fidelity  of  the 
Southern  soldier  might  stop  with  the  record  of  the  field  of 
active  war.  Certainly  it  would  be  quite  agreeable  to  the 
victor  in  the  great  strife  to  find  some  e.xcuse  for  remaining 
amongst  us  seven  to  ten  years  after  Appomattox  with  armed 
garrisons  whose  sole  duty  was  to  create  voters  of  a certain 
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kind  only,  and  even  now  in  the  second  generation  to  deny  us 
the  presidency  as  an  immutable  punishment. 

“Posterity  should  know  of  the  relative  strength  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  and  of  the  Northern  States,  in  re- 
sources of  war,  in  i86i  before  judgment  is  rendered  upon  the 
course  of  the  South  then.  Posterity  should  hear  from  the 
paroled  Confederate  soldier  and  how  he  conducted  himself 
from  1865  to  1875.  There  can  be  no  history  in  the  premises 
without  this  knowledge. 

“In  a word,  let  the  reunions  annually  see  to  it  that  the 
present  disposition  to  set  down  the  Southern  soldier  as  a 
gallant  fool  and  chivalric  knave,  a kind  of  bull  butting  the 
engine,  shall  be  corrected. 

“If  I might  suggest  here  a good  starter  for  reform  in  the 
character  of  that  history  so  universally  corrupting  of  truth, 
as  we  now  teach  it  in  schools  and  colleges,  I should  advise 
that  the  reunion  of  Veterans  and  Sons  of  Veterans  in  every 
State  may  adopt  some  such  plan  of  utterance  and  publication 
as  here  intimated.” 


CALIFORNIA  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

California  is  fast  forging  to  the  front  in  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  Confederate  matters.  There  are  no  more  loyal  or 
devoted  Confederates  than  can  be  found  in  that  sunny  land, 
though  doubtless  many  have  long  been  separated  from  South- 
ern brethren  and  Southern  interests.  The  following  letter 
will  give  an  idea  of  what  is  being  done  to  keep  “the  boys” 
together  out  there.  It  is  given  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  comrades  in  other  sections  where  it  has  seemed 
impossible  to  keep  Camps  together,  or  where  no  Camp  has 
ever  been  organized : 

“Headqu.'Vrters  Camp  770,  U.  C.  V.,  Los  Angeles,  Dec.  4,  1903. 

To  Our  Comrades : We  come  to  you  with  a message — a 
message  concerning  the  welfare  of  Confederate  Veterans— 
and  we  beg  of  you  to  listen  and  heed  these  words : 

“Camp  770  is  in  a flourishing  condition — never  better  than 
now.  We  have  forty-two  members  on  our  active  roll  in  good 
standing.  There  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty  names  en- 
rolled; several  have  died,  a few  have  resigned,  and  many 
have  ‘straggled;’  but  we  expect  to  close  up  and  be  good  mem- 
bers yet.  It  is  our  purpose  to  go  to  every  Confederate  Vet- 
eran in  Southern  California,  asking  him,  in  the  name  of  fra- 
ternal brotherhood  and  warm  comradeship,  to  enroll  himself 
in  our  Camp.  To  those  whose  names  are  not  on  our  roll  we 
say:  We  want  you  with  us.  Send  in  your  name,  company, 
regiment,  brigade,  and  division,  when  and  where  you  enlisted, 
and  when  and  how  you  left  the  service  of  the  Confederacy. 

“We  intend  to  create  a growing  interest  that  will  make  our 
meetings  large  and  enjoyable,  meetings  that  all  will  be  pleased 
to  attend,  and  touch  shoulder  and  elbow  with  his  comrade. 
We  meet  on  the  last  Saturday  of  every  month.  You  surely 
will  be  able  to  give  one  evening  each  month  to  comradeship. 
The  initiation  fee  is  only  one  dollar,  and  monthly  dues  are 
small.  They  are  put  to  good  use,  in  helping  any  comrade  that 
may  be  in  distress,  cheering  his  sick  bed,  brightening  his  dying 
hour,  and  giving  him  decent  burial.  Ihese  are  duties  we  owe; 
let  us  pay  them  cheerfully,  gladly.  We  are  joined  together 
by  the  strongest  tie  of  friendship,  for  benevolence  and  social 
intercourse;  not  for  preferment  or  financial  gain;  our  only 
aim  is  to  help  each  other.  We  are  not  numerous,  are  growing 
old,  and  we  should  all  be  united,  so  as  to  render  the  few  re- 
maining months  and  years  as  contented,  happy,  and  tranquil 
as  close  comradeship  can  make  them. 


“Comrade,  we  are  starting  a movement  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a hall,  where  Veterans,  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  can  have  a meeting  place,  a home ; 
where  we  can  take  our  visiting  friends ; where  we  can  have, 
accessible  to  all,  at  all  times.  Southern  literature,  newspapers, 
magazines,  histories,  etc. ; where  we  can  place  our  relics,  our 
pictures,  and  mementos ; where  we  can  hold  our  meetings, 
business  and  social,  have  our  entertainments,  and  place  over 
our  front  entrance  ‘Home  of  Confederates.’  Now,  comrade, 
we  want  your  help,  your  countenance,  and  aid  in  this  matter, 
if  it  be  only  a kind,  cheery  word. 

“Committee : C.  H.  Hance,  Chairman ; Dr.  W.  C.  Harrison, 
Adjutant;  Ben  Goodrich.” 


STONEWALL  lACKSON. 

]?Y  A.  H.  RUTLEDGE. 

“ Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and  r»*>l  in  ihe  sha  le  of  the  trees.** 

From  war’s  stern  calls  and  all  the  roaring  strain 
Of  charging  vanguard’s  rush. 

Into  the  silence  of  eternity. 

Into  the  evening’s  hush. 

From  the  loud  thunders  of  the  civil  strife 
And  bloody  Fate’s  decrees. 

Into  the  quiet  of  a well-won  rest. 

Under  the  shade  of  tiees. 

Schenectady,  N,  Y. 

SOME  CONFEDERATE  WAR  INCIDENTS. 

BY  GEN.  ,T.  C.  MCORE,  MEXICO,  TEX. 

When  my  regiment,  the  Second  Texas  Infantry,  was  or- 
ganized, at  Galveston  in  1861,  not  being  able  to  procure  Con- 
federate gray,  the  men  were  supplied  with  Federal  blue  uni- 
forms captured  at  Texas  military  posts.  When,  in  March, 
1862,  we  were  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  then 
at  Corinth,  we  marched  across  the  country  to  Alexandria, 
and  thence  were  conveyed  by  steamer  and  railroad  to  our 
destination. 

Not  believing  Federal  blue  a life-prolonging  color  for  a Con- 
federate’s uniform  in  battle,  I sent  an  agent  with  a requisi- 
tion on  the  quartermaster  at  New  Orleans  for  properly  colored 
uniforms.  He  met  us  at  Corinth  a few  days  before  marching 
for  the  Shiloh  (or  Pittsburg  Landing)  battlefield.  When  the 
packages  were  opened,  we  found  the  so-called  uniforms  as 
white  as  washed  wool  could  m.ake  them.  I shad  never  forget 
the  men’s  consternation  and  many  exclamations  not  quoted 

from  the  Bible,  such  as  “Well,  I’ll  be  d !”  “Don’t  them 

things  beat  h — 1”  “Do  the  generals  expect  us  to  be  killed,  and 
want  us  to  wear  our  shrouds?”  etc.  Being  a case  of  Hobson’s 
choice,  the  men  cheerfully  made  the  best  of  the  situation, 
quickly  stripped  off  the  ragged  blue  and  donned  the  virgin 
white.  The  clothing  having  no  marks  as  to  sizes,  articles  were 
issued  just  as  they  came,  hit  or  miss  as  to  fit.  Soon  the  com- 
pany grounds  were  full  of  men  strutting  up  and  down,  some 
with  trousers  dragging  under  their  keels,  while  those  of  others 
scarcely  reached  the  tops  of  their  socks;  some  with  jackets 
so  tight  they  resembled  stuffed  toads,  while  others  had  ample 
room  to  carry  three  days’  rations  in  their  bosoms.  The  exhi- 
bition closed  with  a swapping  scene  that  reminded  one  of  a 
horse-trading  day  in  a Georgia  county  town.  A Federal 
prisoner  at  Shiloh  inquired:  “Who  were  them  hell-cats  that 
went  into  battle  dressed  in  their  graveclothes?” 

As  the  reader  probably  remembers,  when  the  Confederate 
army  was  defeated  at  Shiloh,  it  fell  back  to  Corinth,  closely 
pressed  by  Gen.  Grant’s  forces.  For  several  days  previous  to 
our  evacuation  of  that  place,  our  division  was  kept  in  line  of 
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battle  day  and  night,  and  therefore  it  becime  necessary  to  have 
cooked  rations  sent  out  in  wagons  from  camp.  The  enemy 
had  a heavy  siege  battery  posted  in  front  of  my  brigade,  which 
fired  shells  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  length.  Occasionally 
one  of  these,  striking  a tree  or  large  limb,  would  proceed  to 
execute  a series  of  lively  somersaults.  One  day  the  Second 
Texas  regimental  teamster  had  delivered  his  load  of  cooked 
rations  and  started  back  to  camp.  He  had  often  been  cursed 
by  the  Texas  boys  for  his  slow  motions,  but  there  was  no 
occasion  for  such  on  that  occasion.  He  had  gone  but  a few 
yards  when  one  of  these  long  shells  struck  a near-by  tree  and 
dropped  near  his  team.  The  frightened  driver  stood  up  in  his 
stirrups,  bawled  and  slashed  his  passive  mules,  bobbing  up 
and  down  in  galloping  motions  of  body,  while  his  team  could 
be  urged  into  only  a gentle  trot.  As  the  Texas  boys  watched 
his  frantic  efforts  to  escape,  their  yells  might  have  been 
heard  half  a mile. 

I hired  a negro  boy  to  act  as  hostler,  a id  when  on  the  march 
he  rode  one  of  my  horses  and  had  an  easy  time;  but  like  some 
other  people,  Sandy  could  not  endure  promotion  without  being 
spoiled.  Though  he  was  wearing  much  better  shoes  than  many 
soldiers,  he  asked  for  a new  pair  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
day’s  battle  at  Corinth.  I remarked  that  I had  none  to  give 
him,  but  could  tell  him  how  to  get  them  without  trouble.  He 
anxiously  inquired  how  to  do  so,  and  I replied  with  a serious 
countenance:  “We  are  going  to  get  into  a fight  to-day,  Sandy, 
and  you  follow  along  at  a safe  distance  behind  our  men,  and 
when  you  find  a dead  Yankee  just  help  yourself  to  his  shoes.” 
Sandy’s  eyes  bulged  out  like  a dead  lobster’s,  and  I walked  off 
leaving  him  scratching  his  head.  I did  not  see  him  again  until 
we  went  into  camp  on  our  retreat  after  the  second  day’s  fight. 
He  came  to  me  with  a sickly  grin,  and  being  asked  where  were 
his  new  shoes,  he  replied:  “Now,  boss,  I’se  gwine  to  tell  ye  de 
God’s  trufe.  I done  jist  as  you  told  me,  and  when  I clum  ober 
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de  first  line  of  bresworks  I see  a big  dead  Yank  layin’  flat  on 
his  back  with  blood  all  over  his  face.  He  had  on  bran’-new 
boots,  and  I says  to  myself,  ‘Bern’s  my  boots  for  shore.’  So 
1 picks  up  one  foot  and  begins  to  pull  off  de  boot  sorter  easy 
like;  but  O,  my  goodness  gracious!  he  jist  riz  up  on  one  el- 
bow and  says,  ‘Yon  black  imp  of  h — ! what  ye  doin’  here?’ 
Well,  sur,  I drapt  dat  boot,  tuck  to  my  heels,  and  nebbcr  looked 
back  tell  I got  to  de  wagon  camp.  No,  sir-ee,  no  dead  Yank’s 
boots  for  me.” 

When  Gen.  Grant’s  forces  broke  through  the  center  of  Gen. 
Bragg’s  lines  on  Missionary  Ridge,  they  began  sweeping 
right  and  left  in  the  rear  of  our  rifle  pits.  Gen.  Cheatham  or- 
dered J.  K.  Jackson  and  myself  to  place  our  brigades  in  line, 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  rifle  pits,  and  hold  the  enemy  in 
check  until  the  artillery  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  right  of 
our  line.  Jackson’s  brigade  being  on  the  right  on  this  new 
line,  mine  passed  in  the  rear  to  extend  the  line  to  the  left. 
As  we  were  doing  so,  a lank,  six-foot  Georgia  “cracker”  was 
noticed  gazing  over  his  front  file’s  shoulder  with  open  mouth 
and  bulging  eyes.  Just  at  that  moment  a pretty  heavy  volley 
was  poured  into  us.  This  was  more  than  the  Georgian  could 
stand.  He  wheeled  about,  rushed  through  our  ranks  with  gun 
at  a trail,  went  down  a slope  half-bent,  looking  back  over  one 
shoulder  exclaiming:  “Good  Lordy,  how  they  is  shootin’I”  In 
a few  yards  he  reached  a large  fallen  tree,  and  as  he  tumbled 
over  it  headforemost  he  was  heard  to  cry  out : “Now  I lay  me 
down  to  sleep.”  Perhaps  his  remains  are  sleeping  there  yet. 

CAPTURE  OF  GARRISON  AT  NEW  CREEK. 

BY  T.  J.  YOUNG,  SEVENTH  VIRGINIA  CAVALRY,  AUSTIN,  ARK. 

Editor  Veteran:  I have  never  seen  any  account  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  capture  of  New  Creek,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  by  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Rosser,  and,  as  I was  a partici- 
pant in  that  event,  I submit  the  following,  hoping  it  may  re- 
vive the  memory  of  some  of  my  old  comrades  on  that  raid. 
At  the  time  of  which  I write,  the  fall  of  1864,  New  Creek  was 
in  the  rear  of  Sheridan’s  army,  and  was  one  of  the  posts  from 
which  he  drew  supplies.  On  the  26th  of  November  Gen. 
Rosser,  in  command  of  Ashby’s  old  brigade,  to  which  my  regi- 
ment, the  Seventh  Virginia  Cavalry,  belonged,  left  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  crossed  North  Mountain,  arrived  near 
Moorefield,  in  West  Virginia,  and  halted  to  feed  and  rest  be- 
fore making  a dash  on  New  Creek.  While  the  brigade  was 
thus  resting  the  General  took  Company  F,  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  as  a bodyguard,  and  rode  into  Moorefield,  a short 
distance  ahead.  The  town  was  occupied  by  a company  of 
Independent  Confederate  scouts,  under  command  of  a Capt. 
McNeil,  who  informed  Gen.  Rosser  that  a small  body  of 
Yankees  were  camped  at  the  river,  about  a mile  beyond. 
Taking  McNeil’s  company  and  his  bodyguard,  he  went  for- 
ward, charged  over  the  Yankee  camp,  killing  and  capturing 
a portion  of  them,  and  in  the  meantime  he  had  sent  back 
orders  for  the  brigade  to  hurry  forward.  We  rode  all  night 
through  the  mountains,  and  reached  New  Creek  just  before 
daylight  on  the  27th.  The  escaped  Yankees  from  the  squad 
we  had  routed  the  evening  before  had  also  been  on  the  move 
all  night,  some  on  the  road  just  ahead  of  us,  others  by  near 
cuts  through  the  mountains,  but  all  making  tracks  for  their 
friends  at  New  Creek.  Squads  of  these  fugitives  were  passing 
through  their  pickets  continuously,  giving  account  of  the 
little  skirmish,  but  as  they  had  seen  only  two  small  com- 
panies they  naturally  supposed  it  was  a small  scouting  party 
of  Confederate  cavalry  that  would  not  dare  go  so  far  inside 
their  lines  as  New  Creek,  so  that  when  our  advance  rode  up 
just  before  day  the  pickets  supposed  it  was  another  bunch  of 
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their  fugitives,  &ncl  we  had  no  trouble  in  “taking  them  in  out 
of  the  wet.” 

The  surprise  was  complete.  The  Federal  garrison  were 
asleep  when  we  rode  into  their  camps,  and  when  we  woke 
them  up  and  told  them  we  were  Rosser’s  men,  they  would  not 
believe  us  until  we  began  to  line  them  up  under  guard  and 
take  possession  of  their  arms,  commissary  stores,  etc.  We 
captured  the  entire  garrison,  about  eight  hundred  strong,  four 
pieces  of  artillery,  a large  amount  of  ammunition,  wagons, 
horses,  and  mules,  and  quantities  of  quartermaster  and  com- 
missary supplies.  We  were  compelled  to  burn  and  otherwise 
destroy  most  of  these,  as  Sheridan  had  heard  of  our  raid  and 
was  pushing  a force  forward  to  cut  us  off ; but  our  dashing 
young  commander  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  we  went  out 
safely  with  our  prisoners  from  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
successful  raids  made  during  the  war. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MURFREESBORO  AGAIN. 

BY  A.  H.  HEINER,  GREENVILLE,  TEX. 

Capt.  B.  L.  Ridley,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro in  the  February  number  of  the  Veteran,  page  67, 
speaking  of  the  rout  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Federal  army 
and  the  gallantry  of  the  Confederates,  says:  “Men,  although 
mortally  wounded,  continued  the  pursuit  until  they  fell  faint- 
ing from  loss  of  blood.  Col.  Loche,  of  the  Texas  Regiment, 
they  say,  slapped  his  hand  over  the  wound  in  his  breast,  to 
stop  the  blood,  and  halloed,  ‘Charge  them,  boys,’  and  fol- 
lowed on  until  he  fell.”  Col.  Loche  commanded  the  Tenth 
Texas  Regiment  Dismounted  Cavalry,  which  formed  part 
of  Gen.  Ector’s  Brigade,  in  which  were  the  Tenth,  Eleventh, 
and  other  Texas  regiments  of  dismounted  cavalry.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  Capt.  Ridley’s  statement.  Col. 
Loche  was  not  even  present  at  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro, 
and  his  regiment  was  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Earp,  who 
was  conspicuous  for  his  brave  and  gallant  bearing  through- 
out that  sanguinary  conflict. 

Col.  John  C.  Burks,  of  the  Eleventh  Texas  Cavalry,  is  the 
man  intended  to  be  mentioned  by  Capt.  Ridley.  Ector's 
Brigade  was  in  McCown’s  Division,  and  formed  the  extreme 
left  of  the  infantry  of  Gen.  Bragg’s  army,  the  Eleventh  Texas 
forming  the  extreme  left  of  the  brigade,  the  line  being  still 
further  extended  to  the  left  by  Wheeler’s  Cavalry.  McCown’s 
Division  had  taken  position  Monday  evening,  and  lay  in  line 
of  battle  that  night,  the  next  day  and  night,  and  just  at 
daylight  Wednesday  morning  (the  31st  of  December)  be- 
gan the  assault  on  the  rig'ht  wing  of  Rosecran’s  army,  which 
terminated  in  the  rout  spoken  of  by  Capt.  Ridley. 

It  was  just  as  the  first  line  of  the  enemy  was  breaking 
and  giving  away  that  Col.  Burks,  while  leading  his  men, 
received  the  fatal  wound  in  his  breast.  He  shouted,  “For- 
ward, boys,”  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  borne  from  the 
field.  We  buried  him  near  Shelbyville,  after  the  army  re- 
treated to  that  place,  he  not  having  died  for  a day  or  two 
after  receiving  the  wound.  From  that  lonely  grave  the 
noble  ladies  of  Shelbyville  had  the  remains  removed,  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  depos’ted  in  the  beautiful 
cemetery,  near  the  town,  which  had  been  prepared  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  the  Confederate  dead. 

Here  the  remains  were  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  same 
loving  hands  until  the  summer  of  1895,  when,  on  the  occasion 
of  an  annual  reunion  of  the  survivors  of  his  old  regiment 
at  Clarksville,  Red  River  County,  Tex.,  his  old  home,  the 
remains  were  again  disinterred  and,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, conducted  by  the  old  veterans  of  the  Eleventh  Texas 


Cavalry,  were  again  gently  and  tenderly  laid  to  rest,  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  near  the  town, 
there  to  await  the  final  resurrection,  when  both  land  and  sea 
shall  give  up  their  dead.  It  was  a grand  and  solemn  scene, 
drew  a large  concourse  of  people,  and  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  were  present. 

Col.  Burks  was  the  idol  of  his  regiment,  and  a great  favor- 
ite with  the  entire  brigade,  which  he  had  often  commanded  as 
the  senior  colonel.  The  bloody  field  of  Murfreesboro  was 
not  stained  with  the  blood  of  a nobler,  truer,  and  braver 
soldier  than  Col.  Burks. 

The  writer  was  present,  saw  Col.  Burks  when  shot,  helped 
to  bury  him  at  Shelbyville,  and  was  present  at  the  final  in- 
terment of  his  remains  at  Clarksville,  Tex.,  and  gives  the 
above  for  the  truth  of  history. 


MI.SS  PEARL  B.  GARRETT,  ALTHEIMER,  ARK., 

Sponsor  for  J.  Ed  Murray  Camp.  Pine  Bluff,  al  New  Orleans  reunion. 


THE  BURSTING  OF  THE  “LADY  POLK.” 

BY  A.  G.  G. 

Forty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  event  occurred  which 
I am  about  to  relate.  Time  blunts  one’s  memory,  neverthe- 
less I fancy  that  I have  a distinct  recollection  of  the  material 
facts  relating  thereto. 

On  the  high  bluff  just  above  the  town  of  Columbus,  Ky., 
overlooking  the  “Father  of  Waters,”  stood  Fort  De  Russy. 
At  the  time  of  which  I write  it  was  the  best-planned  and  best- 
constructed  fort  that  had  been  built  by  the  Confederate  army. 
The  water  batteries,  located  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the 
water  during  a high  river,  were  composed  of  many  ten-inch 
Columbiads  and  eleven-inch  howitzers,  which  could  do  great 
execution  in  close  quarters.  On  the  high  bluff  above,  solitary 
and  alone,  surrounded  by  a special  palisade  with  a well-filled 
powder  magazine  witliin  a few  feet  of  her,  was  mounted  an 
eight-ton  rifled  Dahlgren  gun,  which  carried  one  hundred 
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and  twenty-eight  pound  cone-shaped  projectiles.  This  gun 
was  called  “Lady  Pclk”  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  army  encamped  around  Columbus,  Gen.  Leoni- 
das Polk.  This  gun  had  never  been  fired  till  the  7th  day  of 
November,  1861,  when,  during  the  battle  of  Belmont,  which 
was  in  progress  across  the  river,  the  enemy  came  in  view  and 
Capt.  Keiter  was  ordered  to  test  her  capacity. 

The  projectiles  prepared  for  this  gun  had  copper  saucers  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  with  flanges  fashioned  to  fit  the  rifles. 
Upon  attempting  to  load,  it  was  found  that  the  flanges  were 
too  large,  and  files  were  used  in  making  them  smaller.  This 
consumed  but  little  time,  however,  and  in  a few  minutes 
“iron  gateposts,”  as  the  Yankees  called  them,  were  falling 
with  demoralizing  effect  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  After 
being  fired  a few  times,  the  heat  expanded  the  gun  and  the 
projectiles  were  placed  in  the  same  without  having  the  flanges 
filed.  The  enemy  retreated,  the  battle  was  fought  and  won, 
and  “The  Lady  Polk”  was  left  loaded. 

Three  or  four  days  after  the  battle  Gen.  Polk  and  staff  rode 
into  the  fort  and  wended  their  way  to  the  big  gun,  which  had 
become  famous  from  the  wonderful  execution  which  she  had 
done.  Capt.  Keiter,  under  whose  command  the  gun  was, 
was  questioned  by  the  General  with  reference  to  her  condition ; 
and,  learning  that  she  had  been  allowed  to  remain  loaded,  sent 
an  orderly  to  Gen.  McCown  requesting  his  presence.  (Mc- 
cown  was  commander  of  the  heavy  artillery  forces.)  Upon 
his  arrival  he  informed  Gen.  Polk  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
flanges  were  too  large  before  the  gun  was  fired,  and  after  a 
few  rounds  went  down  with  ease,  showing  conclusively  that 
the  gun  had  expanded  from  heat;  and  that  as  the  gun  had 
cooled  off  it  had  contracted  and  settled  firmly  around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  projectile,  any  attempt  to  fire  it  would  result  in  its 
explosion.  Here  was  a dilemma— the  only  long-range  gun  in 
the  fort  rendered  worthless  by  a little  bit  of  neglect  which  was 
hardly  censurable.  Gen.  Polk  could  not  well  conceal  his  an- 
noyance. When  McCown  had  finished,  he  remarked ; “I  think 
we  shall  have  to  make  the  attempt.”  Gen.  McCown  said, 
“You  will  excuse  me  if  I do  not  remain  to  witness  it;”  and, 
turning  away  with  his  staff,  heard  the  order  for  a detail  to 
“man  the  gun.” 

Capt.  Keiter  mounted  the  parapet  to  the  left  of  the  gun 
and  a few  paces  to  the  rear.  Directly  a sergeant  came  with 
seven  men.  They  took  their  stations ; the  gun  was  already 
“in  battery”  and  elevated.  At  the  command  “Ready!”  tlu- 
cap  was  inserted  in  the  vent  and  the  lanyard  hook  attached. 

There  was  a breathless  silence.  Gen.  Polk  and  staff  sat 
mounted  upon  their  horses  about  fifty  feet  from  where  Capt. 
Keiter  stood.  A look  of  anxiety  pervaded  the  countenance  of 
every  one  present  who  suspected  that  danger  was  near. 
“Fire!”  rang  loud  and  shrill  the  voice  of  Keiter.  The  lanyard 
was  pulled.  The  earth  shook  for  miles  around,  and  a dead 
rumbling  sound  which  seemed  to  go  into  the  earth  instead  of 
upward  followed.  A dense  black  smoke  arose  and  the  dust 
and  smoke  obscured  everything  from  view.  For  a moment  all 
was  still ; then  came  the  groans  of  suffering.  Men  rushed  to 
see  the  result,  feeling  that  a horrible  scene  had  been  enacted. 
There  lay  Capt.  Keiter  dead ; Gen.  Polk  was  lying  by  the  side 
of  the  body  of  his  horse  and  was  being  raised  up  in  a fainting 
condition;  Maj.  Ford,  of  his  staff,  was  gasping  his  last  breath; 
here  and  there  lay  men  uninjured  apparently,  yet  unable  to 
rise  from  the  great  concussion ; yonder  lay  one  poor  fellow 
suffering  agony,  with  his  back  broken.  Where  were  the  sergeant 
and  his  seven  men  who  manned  the  gun?  Here  were  an  arm 
and  a severed  head,  over  there  the  memberless  trunk  of  a 
human  body  disemboweled.  “Great  God,  they  are  blown  to 
atoms!”  cried  one  who  bad  joined  in  the  search,  and  such 


was  literally  true.  As  much  of  their  remains  as  could  be 
found  was  gathered  up,  put  into  boxes,  and  buried  with 
military  honors. 

The  gun  burst  into  three  parts,  one  of  which,  weighing 
two  or  three  tons,  fell  near  the  tent  door  of  the  giver  of  this 
bit  of  history.  The  powder  magazine  exploded  with  the 
bursting  of  the  gun,  both  giving  out  but  one  sound. 

I see  Lieut.  Arthur  Winston  now,  standing  weeping  over  the 
corpse  of  his  friend  and  commander ; Capts.  W.  Y.  C.  Humes, 
Andrew  Jackson,  Jr.,  and  James  A.  F'isher  are  close  by;  Gen, 
Frank  Cheatham  and  staff  are  approaching. 

They  carried  Gen.  Polk  to  his  headquarters,  as  some 
thought,  in  a dying  condition.  In  a few  weeks  he  was  on  duty, 
but  never  a well  man  again. 

Only  ten  lives  were  lost,  yet  I venture  that  no  event  trans- 
pired during  the  whole  war,  according  to  its  magnitude,  that 
caused  more  regret  than  the  bursting  of  the  “Lady  Polk.” 


PRESIDENT  U.  D.  C.  HONORED  AT  HOME. 

The  Rome,  Ga.,  Chapter  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  has 
presented,  as  a token  of  esteem,  a handsome  silver  loving  cup 
to  Mrs.  Hallie  Alexander  Rounsaville,  retiring  President  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  There  were  present 
the  presentation  members  of  the  Woman’s  Club,  N.  B.  Forrest 
Chapter  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Xavier  Chapter 
Daughters  of  Revolution,  and  visiting  Daughters.  In  the  re- 
ceiving line,  with  Mrs.  Rounsaville,  were  the  ex-Presidents 
and  present  officers  of  the  Rome  Chapter.  Inscribed  upon  the 
cup  were  the  following  words  : 

“Presented  to  Mrs.  Hallie  Alexander  Rounsaville,  President 
U.  D.  C.,  1901-03,  by  Rome  Chapter,  No.  28,  Rome,  Ga., 
December  25,  1903.” 

Mrs.  Mary  Shropshire,  e.x-President  and  senior  member  of 
the  Chapter,  presented  the  cup,  in  a short  address,  which 
touchingly  proved  her  affection  for  the  recipient  and  the 
Chapter  she  represented. 

Mrs.  Rounsaville  accepted  the  loving  gift  in  a gracious  man- 
ner and  genuine  “impromptu  speech”  as  until  addressed  by 
Mrs.  Shropshire  she  was  unaware  of  the  occasion  of  the  func- 
tion. 

That  the  guests  were  bidden  for  a special  occasion  was  felt 
on  entering  Mrs.  Terhune’s  spacious  home,  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  Confederate  flags,  which  scheme  of  color,  red  and 
white,  was  verged  to  a climax  in  the  daintily  laden  table,  whose 
viands  were  also  in  Confederate  colors.  Each  cut  glass  bowl 
surrounded  with  a laurel  wreath  pierced  here  and  there  with 
a Confederate  ensign,  over  which  innumerable  candles  shed  a 
soft,  cathedral  light  typical  of  the  hallowed  love  with  which 
these  colors  are  revered  in  the  heart  of  each  Daughter  of  the 
Confederacy. 

PuBL/SH  Roll  of  Veterans  at  Reunions. — W.  R.  Hough- 
ton, Esq.,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  served  in  Company  G, 
Second  Georgia  Regiment,  sends  the  Veteran  an  elegant 
pamphlet  containing  a roll  of  the  Veterans  registered  at  the 
Birmingham  reunion  of  the  Alabama  Division  November  4, 
5,  1903.  The  list  gives  Alabama  Veterans  first  arranged  by 
regiments  consecutively:  Infantry,  cavalry,  artillery;  then 

the  States,  giving  the  command  with  the  name.  The  pamphlet 
comprises  34  pages,  the  title-page  being  ornamented  with  the 
Confederate  battle  flag.  It  will  go  nicely  in  a letter  envelope. 
The  book  is  published  and  sent  out  with  the  compliments  of 
Camp  Hardee.  Comrades  in  charge  of  registration  are  com- 
mended to  procure  one  of  these  booklets  as  a model  to  work 
by.  The  only  error  or  fault  apparent  in  the  list  is  lack  of 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  names. 
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FIGHTING  AROUND  VICKSBURG. 

])Y  S.  C.  TRIGG,  LEBANON,  TENN. 

I saw  an  article  in  the  Veteran  sometime  back  from  one 
Gen.  Young,  which  was  not  very  complimentary  to  the  Mis- 
souri troops,  commanded  by  Gen.  Bowen,  in  and  around 
Vicksburg.  Gen.  Young  stated  in  his  article  that  the  Missouri 
troops  came  into  Vicksburg  in  a very  demoralized  condition 
without  giving  any  reason  for  this,  which  I think,  in  justice 
to  these  troops,  ought  to  be  given.  I was  a member  of  this 
command,  and  know  of  the  battles,  marchings,  etc.,  in  that 
campaign. 

On  April  29,  1863,  we  fought  the  enemy’s  gunboat  at  Grand 
Gulf,  Miss.  On  the  first  day  of  May  we  checked  the  right 
wing  of  Grant’s  army  at  Port  Gibson,  thereby  saving  the  Con- 
federate army  from  capture.  On  the  morning  of  the  i6th  of 
May  we  fought  the  battle  of  Baker’s  Creek.  This  battle  was 
opened  by  an  artillery  duel  on  our  extreme  right.  Gen. 
Bowen’s  command  was  in  reserve  on  our  extreme  left,  some 
two  and  a half  miles  from  the  firing  line  of  the  artillery.  We 
were  double-quicked  to  that  point,  and  had  just  arrived  there 
when  the  battle  opened  along  the  whole  line.  We  were  then 
ordered  back  to  the  left  wing;  the  enemy  had  flanked  our 
line  and  were  getting  between  us  and  Vicksburg.  Advancing 
in  front  of  the  enemy,  we  began  to  form  on  left  by  file  into 
line.  Just  as  the  brigade  was  doubled,  the  enemy  began  an 
enfilading  fire  down  our  line  so  heavy  that  we  could  not  form, 
and  had  to  fall  back  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  where  we 
formed  and  charged,  breaking  three  of  his  lines  of  battle  and 
destroying  a number  of  ordnance  wagons.  By  this  time  the 
whole  army  was  in  retreat  to  the  bridge  over  Big  Black  River. 
This  move  closed  the  day’s  marching  and  fighting.  On  the 
17th  of  May  Bowen’s  Brigade  was  placed  in  the  breastworks 
on  Big  Black  River,  above  the  railroad  bridge,  which  position 
was  on  the  extreme  left  of  Gen.  Pemberton’s  army.  Fighting 
began  in  the  early  morning,  and  about  8 a.m.  there  was  a 
general  advance  by  the  enemy.  The  center  of  our  line  was 
broken,  and  a large  part  of  the  First  Missouri  Brigade  was 
cut  off  from  the  bridge.  To  escape  capture  we  threw  all  our 
arms  and  ammunition  away,  and  those  who  could  swam  the 
river.  Col.  Gates,  with  nearly  all  of  his  First  Missouri  Regi- 
ment, was  captured.  This  is  why  the  Missouri  Brigade  came 
into  Vicksburg  in  such  bad  condition.  I am  not  one  of  those 
soldiers  who  can  tell  all  about  the  movements,  positions,  etc., 
of  the  many  different  commands  in  a fight.  I always,  when  in 
battle,  had  just  as  much  as  I could  look  after  in  my  front. 
Twice  during  that  campaign  the  First  Missouri  Brigade  saved 
Pemberton’s  army.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  command, 
there  never  would  have  been  any  siege  at  Vicksburg.  This 
siege  began  on  the  i8th  of  May,  and  on  the  22d  the  enemy 
made  a number  of  assaults  on  the  Confederate  works,  but 
were  repulsed  along  the  whole  line,  leaving  many  dead  in 
our  front.  A few  days  after  a flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  Gen. 
Grant  asking  permission  to  bury  the  dead.  My  regimental 
commander  and  myself  were  sent  out  with  this  flag  of  truce. 
Both  Federal  and  Confederate  colonels  were  from  the  State 
of  Indiana,  and  were  old  friends  before  the  war.  The  writer 
of  this  article  heard  the  Federal  colonel  say  in  substance 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assault  made  on  his  line  at 
Baker’s  Creek  by  the  First  Missouri  Brigade  there  never 
would  have  been  any  siege  of  Vicksburg,  for  they  would  have 
crushed  Pemberton’s  army.  While  in  Vicksburg  Bowen’s 
command  was  held  in  reserve,  and  moved  to  different  parts 
of  the  works  as  the  situation  required.  Old  soldiers  who  saw 
service  know  what  it  means  to  be  the  reserve  column. 


PRIVATE  SOLDIER  MONUMENT  AT  PARIS,  TEX. 

One  of  the  handsomest  monuments  erected  to  the  private 
Confederate  soldier  by  any  one  Chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C.  is  that 
at  Paris,  Tex.,  built  by  the  Lamar  Chapter,  No.  258,  and  re- 
cently unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  monument 
is  artistic,  emblematic,  and  historic.  It  was  designed  by  Capt. 
O.  C.  Connor,  who  has  been  the  mainstay  and  support  of  the 
Daughters  in  their  efforts  to  raise  the  $5,000  necessary  to 
pay  all  expenses,  $4,600  of  this  amount  going  to  pay  for  the 
monument  proper.  The  base,  nine  feet  square,  is  of  red 
Texas  granite,  and  surmounting  it  are  the  gray  Texas  granite 
blocks  and  the  bronze  figure  of  the  private  soldier. 

The  impressiveness  of  the  monument  is  not  so  much  in  the 
height,  which  is  only  twenty  and  a half  feet,  as  it  is  the  mas- 
sive solidity  of  the  structure  and  the  admirably  blended  pro- 
portions of  the  whole.  On  the  four  sides  of  the  sub-base  are 
the  bronze  busts  of  President  Davis,  Gens.  R.  E.  Lee,  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  Beneath  each  bust 
is  an  appropriate  inscription,  indicative  of  the  man. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Connor,  President  of  the  Chapter,  whose  active 
and  untiring  efforts  succeeded  in  building  this  magnificent 
monument,  pulled  the  cord  that  dropped  the  veil  from  the 
figure,  amid  the  applause  of  the  vast  assemblage,  and  Judge 
Rufus  Hardy,  of  Corsicana,  delivered  the  address.  The  busts 
of  President  Davis  and  his  distinguished  generals  were  un- 
veiled separately.  Mary,  the  little  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Jesse  Pierce,  uncovered  the  bust  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  Hon.  W. 
Hodges  delivered  a eulogy  on  the  life  and  character  of  the 
distinguished  patriot  and  statesman.  Hon.  E.  S.  Connor  paid 
a beautiful  tribute  to  R.  E.  Lee,  when  the  bunting  fell  ex- 
posing the  beloved  and  well-known  face  of  the  greatest  captain 
of  modern  times.  The  placid  but  stern  face  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Everita  Bray,  and  Hon.  Fred 
Dudley  responded  in  an  address  vividly  portraying  the  life 
and  character  of  Lee’s  greatest  lieutenant.  Private  J.  M. 
Long,  who  lost  a leg  at  Shiloh,  where  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
lost  his  life,  responded  when  the  bust  of  this  distinguished 
soldier  was  uncovered.  The  proceedings  were  interspersed 
with  recitations  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  by  the 
young  people  present. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  CAMP  CHASE,  ETC. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Killough,  Waco,  Tex: 

“In  the  Veteran  for  October,  1902,  C.  L.  Daughtry  inquired 
for  information  or  address  of  a Mr.  Robinson  and  others  who 
were  in  Camp  Chase  during  the  winter  of  1864-65.  I should 
also  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Capt.  Robinson,  as  we  made  the 
trip  together  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Camp  Chase.  We  occu- 
pied the  sam.e  berth  in  Barracks  No.  3 until  he  was  trans- 
ferred through  the  influence  of  Northern  relatives  or  friends 
as  Secretary  for  the  hospitals  outside  the  inner  prisons.  Capt. 
Robinson  was  a Northern  man  by  birth,  a Georgian  by  adop- 
tion, a Confederate  soldier  by  choice,  and  a prisoner  at  Camp 
Chase  by  accident,  having  been  captured  while  in  a convales- 
cent hospital  not  many  miles  from  Atlanta.  A braver  or 
truer  man  never  lived. 

“I,  with  five  other  men  from  Starnes’s  Fourth  Tennessee 
Cavalry  Regiment,  was  captured  on  the  same  day  on  the 
fighting  line  near  a small  village  called  Lawrenceville,  Ga. 
That  day’s  fighting  may  never  be  mentioned  in  history,  al- 
though it  was  about  the  hardest  fight  I was  in  during  the 
years  that  I followed  the  immortal  Forrest,  lasting  from  early 
in  the  morning  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  were  of- 
fered the  alternative  of  surrendering  or  being  killed,  and  some 
of  the  boys  already  had  more  Yankee  lead  in  their  bodies  than 
they  could  carry  comfortably.  After  a short  consultation,  al- 
lowed us  before  the  killing  would  begin,  we  decided,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wounded,  we  would  surrender. 

“One  thing  happened  there  that  was  not  often  the  case 
after  a hard  fight:  We  were  complimented  by  the  Yankee 
major  commanding  as  the  best  fighters  he  had  ever  met,  and 
when  I informed  him  that  we  belonged  to,  and  were  trained 
up  in,  Forrest’s  old  brigade,  he  gave  me  his  hand  with  the 
remark  that  no  wonder  Gen.  Forrest  accomplished  everything 
he  undertook  when  followed  by  such  men. 

“Capt.  Robinson  asked  to  join  our  squad  the  following  day 
while  we  were  being  corralled  at  Gen.  Thomas’s  headquarters 
in  front  of  Atlanta,  saying  that  he  felt  lonely  with  the  sickly 
looking  men  he  was  with.  He  and  I kept  a diary  from  that 
day,  recording  all  events  of  note  during  our  stay  with  Gen. 
Thomas,  and  from  there  to  Camp  Chase.  His  would  be  in- 
teresting reading,  telling  in  a few  plain  words  of  the  trial.=, 
sickness,  and  deaths  of  a prison  life,  and  of  many  happenings 
of  Camp  Chase  during  the  cold  winter  of  1864-65.  We  knew 
the  talented  Col.  Hawkins,  and  might  tell  something  about 
that  parole.  I have  written  this  much  in  the  hope  that  some 
member  of  Capt.  Robinson’s  family  or  himself,  if  living,  might 
communicate  with  me.  My  diary  containing  his  address  was 
stolen  from  me  while  being  transferred  under  guard  from 
Camp  Chase  to  Richmond,  Va.  My  recollection  is  that  his 
mother  and  family  lived  in  Franklin,  Conn.” 


PERILOUS  FEAT  BY  PARTY  OF  SCOUTS. 

BY  GEORGE  D.  SHADBUJINE,  CHIEF  OF  WADE  HAMPTON’s  SCOUTS. 

It  was  the  winter  of  1864-65.  The  armies  of  Lee  and 
Grant  lay  inactive  in  front  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  . . . 
Grant  had  ordered  Sheridan  to  depopulate  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  and  that  gallant  (?)  general,  after  marching  up  and 
down  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  driving  women  and  children  be- 
fore him  in  hunger  and  want,  had  left  nothing  but  a blackened 
wilderness  behind  him ; and  then,  feeling  that  he  had  obeyed 
his  orders  to  the  letter,  dispatched  to  Grant:  “I  have  dev- 
astated the  Valley  of  Virginia  until  a crow  flying  over  it  must 
carry  his  rations  with  him.” 

Amongst  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  raiders  that  ran  riot 
in  our  country  at  that  time  was  a company  of  negro  cavalry 
that  patrolled  the  road  from  City  Point  to  Norfolk.  I had 
long  been  anxious  to  get  at  them ; for  if  there  was  anything 
that  we  hated  worse  than  another,  it  was  a negro  soldier.  So 
on  the  evening  of  January  22,  1865,  we  crossed  the  Black- 
water.  The  day  had  been  one  of  heavy  rains,  but  toward 
night  the  heavens  cleared  and  it  became  intensely  cold.  We 
concealed  ourselves  as  best  we  could  in  the  woods  beneath 
the  banks  of  the  Blackwater  and  built  fires  and  made  our- 
selves comfortable.  Two  men  were  sent  to  the  telegraph 
road,  ten  miles  distant,  to  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  as  we  knew 
that  would  bring  the  black  rascals  out. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  to  reach  our  ob- 
jective point  was  one  of  treachery  and  disloyalty.  A company 
of  home  guards  had  been  formed  there,  and  at  the  toot  of  a 
horn  they  would  assemble,  day  or  night,  and  there  was  then 
certain  death  to  the  intruder  unless  he  was  too  smart  for 
them.  Hence  any  exposure  in  our  movements  would  have 
worked  our  ruin.  We  remained  in  our  place  of  concealment 
until  the  hour  of  midnight,  then  we  stole  cautiously  forth,  in 
single  file,  leading  our  horses  so  as  to  keep  them  completely 
under  control,  and  slowly  advanced  The  ground  by  this  time 
was  frozen  hard,  so  that  we  left  no  traces  of  our  march  be- 
hind. Thus  quietly  we  passed  through  this  sleeping  land  of 
treachery,  and  at  dawn  of  the  23d  we  were  well  ensconced  in 
our  place  of  ambush.  It  was  in  a heavy  wood  of  “old  field 
pines,”  the  original  forest  having  been  denuded  many  years 
before.  These  pines  were  as  thickly  studded  as  their  bulk 
would  permit.  About  ten  paces  from  and  above  the  road  we 
lay  safely  concealed.  Some  distance  back  of  us  the  road 
crossed  a small  creek  spanned  by  a wooden  bridge.  There 
one  of  our  number  was  placed,  with  instructions  to  fire  when 
the  column  had  passed,  unless  he  heard  infantry  approaching; 
then  we  in  ambush  were  to  fire  upon  the  passing  force,  rise 
from  concealment,  give  the  Rebel  yell,  and  charge  into  the 
open  road;  then  mount  our  horses  and  pursue  until  all  the 
black  guards  were  killed  or  captured.  Our  number  was  six- 
teen, composed  of  eleven  regular  scouts,  four  Confederates 
that  I had  picked  up  for  the  occasion,  and  one  man  in  blue, 
who  had  come  to  us  by  chance.  He  was  a tall,  handsome  fel- 
low, fully  equipped  and  mounted  upon  a magnificent  horse  as 
black  as  night,  with  knightly  trappings  and  a Mexican  steel 
bit,  a veritable  Bucephalus.  He  had  come  to  us  and  requested 
that  we  receive  him  as  one  of  our  band,  which  we  did,  but 
kept  our  eyes  on  him. 

The  regular  scouts  were  Sloan,  of  North  Carolina;  Tanner, 
Smith,  and  Simmonds,  of  Georgia;  Mcllwain  and  Rife,  of 
Mississippi;  Waller  and  Latham,  of  Alabama;  Cleel,  of  Texas; 
, of ; and  Capt.  Shadburne,  of  Texas,  chief  of  scouts. 

The  day  was  icy  cold,  and  with  great  difficulty  the  men  kept 
above  the  freezing  point ; but  they  were  used  to  such  hard- 
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ships,  and  did  not  complain.  In  order  to  while  away  the  time 
and  keep  the  blood  in  circulation,  they  told  stories,  bo.xed, 
and  jumped  up  and  down,  slapping  their  hands  about  them, 
and  forgot  their  hunger,  for  we  had  nothing  to  eat.  Our 
horses  were  tethered  in  the  woods  about  one  hundred  yards 
in  the  rear  of  the  rendeicvous. 

Slowly  the  time  passed  until  the  hour  of  two  o’clock;  then 
we  heard  the  not-far-distant  tread  of  approaching  cavalry, 
and  at  once  every  man  assumed  his  proper  place,  lying  upon 
the  ground  face  downward.  The  pulse  of  each  scout  quick- 
ened, his  blood  coursed  freely,  and  his  heart  palpitated  anx- 
iously at  the  thought  of  the  coming  strife,  and  he  clutched 
tightly  his  trusty  weapon  and  uttered  a hasty  prayer,  feeling 
the  premonitory  shudder  always  experienced  by  the  brave 
soldier  just  before  the  shock  of  battle.  On  came  the  unsu.s- 
pecting  foe — by  twos  they  rode — until  they  were  abreast  of  us, 
about  fifty  in  number.  We  were  eagerly  ready,  every  gun 
was  cocked  and  presented  ; all  waited  an.xiously  for  the  sig- 
nal shot  of  our  man  at  the  bridge.  'The  column  passed,  and 
still  no  shot  was  fired.  Could  it  be  that  infantry  was  coming, 
and  that  the  woods  would  be  scoured?  Such  was  my  second 
thought,  and  the  moment  was  ominous;  for  if  such  were  the 
position,  all  would  be  lost.  1 hen  the  signal  shot  was  fired. 
Our  man  had  waited  for  the  rear  guard  to  pass.  The  enemy 
was  beyond  our  reach,  and  our  only  hope  w'as  to  mount  and 
charge.  This  was  ordered,  and  every  man  hastened  to  his 
horse,  but  all  did  not  charge;  the  four  volunteers  remained 
behind.  The  eleven  and  our  friend  in  blue  bore  down  upon 
the  sable  foe,  w'ho  stood  his  ground  and  poured  toward  us  a 
galling  fire.  Then  I commanded  “Maj.  Jones,”  with  his 
"battalion,”  to  tlank  to  the  left.  Simultaneously  five  of  my 
men  diverged  in  the  woods  to  the  left,  and  all  charged  gal- 
lantly forward  and  re-formed  not  twenty  paces  from  the  foe. 
Then  the  Rebel  yell  was  sounded,  and  right  into  their  ranks 
we  dashed,  pouring  a deadly  volley  into  their  very  faces.  A 
moment  more  and  the  enemy  broke  and  fled  wildly,  the  scouts 
keeping  in  hot  pursuit.  On  they  ran,  and  the  rout  was  com- 
plete. As  each  scout  overtook  a negro,  he  sounded  his  death 
knell  and  continued  on.  Thus  for  si.x  miles  we  pursued  them, 
when  no  longer  was  there  a negro  in  sight,  and  the  day  was 
won.  With  one  long-continued  Rebel  yell  w'e  wheeled  about 
and  pursued  the  backward  march. 

In  counting  our  losses  and  the  results  of  victory,  we  found 
that  we  had  lost  our  friend  in  blue.  lie  at  the  first  onslaught, 
when  the  charge  was  sounded,  dashed  madly  to  the  front, 
firing  as  he  went,  and  never  stopped  until  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  enemy,  where  his  body  was  literally  riddled  with  bullets. 
Poor  fellow,  he  was  a brave  man,  even  though  a deserter.  He 
fills  a nameless  grave  like  many  another  of  that  cruel  war. 
This  was  our  only  loss,  and  the  only  other  casualty  was  the 
fall  of  Mcllwain.  In  making  the  charge  at  full  speed  his 
horse  stumbled  and  fell,  throwing  the  rider  over  his  head. 
He  (Mcllwain)  was  a six-footer,  weighing  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  and,  as  his  fall  was  a heavy  one,  he  was  badly  bruised, 
but  no  bones  were  broken;  and,  though  hors  de  combat,  he 
was  in  the  pursuit  to  the  finish  and  enjoyed  it.  In  the  affray 
we  killed  eleven  negroes,  wounded  a number  more,  captured 
two  white  prisoners,  twenty  horses,  and  a fine  ambulance,  con- 
taining, among  other  things,  six  dozen  eggs  and  five  gallons  of 
good  whisky,  all  of  which  we  held  as  a New  Year’s  present. 

It  was  but  two  hours  till  nightfall,  and  we  made  a hasty  re- 
treat for  the  Blackwater,  where  we  arrived  at  sundown.  The 
bridge  over  the  Blackwater  had  been  partially  destroyed  some- 
time before,  there  remaining  only  the  framework  and  a few 
planks.  We  had  been  able  to  cross  on  these  the  previous 


night ; but  now,  with  the  ambulance  and  additional  horses 
and  night  coming  on,  we  were  indeed  in  a dilemma.  We  has- 
tily strung  the  planks  in  three  rows,  two  rows  of  single  ones,, 
just  the  width  of  the  ambulance  apart,  for  the  wheels  of  that 
vehicle  to  revolve  upon  and  another  row  of  double  planks  over 
which  we  led  the  horses.  With  much  difficulty  we  succeeded 
in  getting  all  the  horses  safely  over,  save  one  attached  to  the 
ambulance,  which  fell  from  the  side  of  the  bridge  and  pulled 
with  him  that  conveyance  itself.  Finally,  with  much  ex- 
ertion, we  extricated  the  horse,  and  he  floundered  to  the 
other  shore,  and  thither  we  propelled  the  ambulance.  Then 
followed  a division  of  the  spoils,  and  it  was  an  hour  in  the 
night  before  we  sought  food  and  shelter.  We  had  fasted 
for  sixteen  hours  and  were  fatigued.  We  greatly  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  our  Virginia  friends.  The  citizens  were  over- 
joyed at  our  victory.  Many  of  the  horses  we  had  captured  had 
been  stolen  from  these  citizens.  They  were  returned,  and  the 
owners  were  hearty  in  their  thanks  and  laudation. 

FAITHFUL  SLAVE  AND  FRIEND. 

[Tribute  by  Vice  President  Ladies’  Memorial  Association, 
Rome,  Ga.] 

Wilson  Carter  was  born  a slave  of  William  II.  Mitchell 
in  Morgan  County,  Ga.  He  is  now  sixty-si.x  years  old,  and 
has  been  in  the  service  of  the  family  all  of  his  life.  He  was 
a humble,  obedient  slave  until  “set  free,”  since  when  he  has 
been  a circumspect,  law-abiding  citizen,  and  commands  the 
sincere  respect  of  his  whole  circle  of  acquaintance,  the  white 
people,  especially,  being  counted  his  friends. 

In  early  life  Wilson  was  a consistent  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  After  his  marriage  in  1867  he  joined  the 
Methodist  Church  through  courtesy  to  his  wife.  All  these 
years  he  has  led  a most  exemplary  life,  and  in  consequence 
has  secured  for  the  comfort  of  his  old  age  more  than  a com- 
petency, for  he  owns  a comfortable  home  and  has  money  at 
interest,  to  which  he  adds  his  monthly  salary.  He  has  never 
served  other  than  the  family  in  which  he  was  born,  and  to- 
day is  the  honored,  trusted  gardener  and  coachman,  carrying 
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the  kej'S,  etc.,  for  young  William  H.  Mitchell,  who  accords 
“Uncle”  Wilson  every  indulgence,  which  beguiles  him  into 
feeling  his  importance  as  “general  supervisor”  of  the  domestic 
matters  of  the  home. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  War  between  the  States  Wilson 
accompanied  his  young  master,  W.  T.  Mitchell,  who  went  out 
with  a volunteer  company  from  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  was  in 
active  service  mainly  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  following 
the  hardships  and  severe  fighting  consequent  to  “Sherman’s 
bloody  march,”  including  the  dreadful  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
where  his  young  master  gave  up  his  precious  life  on  the  battle- 
field. Wilson,  true  to  his  trust  as  body  servant,  was  near  by, 
and  after  the  fight  he  made  his  way  alone,  recovered  the  life- 
less body,  prepared  it  with  all  the  care  and  tenderness  possible, 
wrapped  it  in  his  blanket,  dug  the  grave,  buried  it  himself, 
marked  the  place,  then  took  his  weary,  desolate  waiting  until 
some  chance  to  make  his  way  home  to  the  stricken  family, 
which  chance  came  with  the  wounding  of  young  Willis  Banks, 
a brother  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Banks,  to  whom  the  Veteran  paid 
tribute  a year  or  so  ago.  Only  those  who  witnessed  these 
heartbreaking  scenes  can  conjecture  the  agony  of  such  a 
home-coming. 

In  the  course  of  six  months  a call  was  made  for  recruits, 
and  boys  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  old  voluntarily  rushed 
to  fill  the  places  and  avenge  the  death  of  their  loved  ones. 
Then  it  was  a younger  son,  Frank  H.  Mitchell,  brother  of  the 
brave  boy  who  fell  at  Chickamauga,  volunteered  to  leave  home 
and  risk  all  for  his  country,  and  again  faithful  Wilson,  with 
all  the  horror  of  his  first  experience  fresh  in  his  mind,  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  accompany  the  second  son,  which 
he  did,  and  remained  in  service  until  honorably  discharged  at 
the  sad  and  final  surrender. 

Doubtless  the  desire  to  accompany  “Mars  Frank”  was  stim- 
ulated by  the  fact  that  he  had  nursed  him  in  his  childhood, 
and  realized  his  ability  now  to  care  for  him  as  he  would  be 
exposed  to  the  rigor  and  hardships  of  w^ar.  What  a proof 
of  this  noble  negro’s  loyalty  and  affection!  Any  Southern 
heart  can  well  understand  why  this  faithful  servant  should 
continue  to  occupy  in  this  family  a prominent  place  of  trust, 
tenderness,  even  sacred  affection,  which  prompts  full  confi- 
dence in  our  daily  intercourse,  yet  with  never  a tinge  or  sus- 
picion of  familiarity  on  his  part.  All  the  little  niceties  of  his 
early  training  are  punctiliously  practiced,  even  to  the  leaving 
of  his  hat  outside  the  door  when  he  enters  the  house.  He  is 
the  bearer  of  all  important  letters,  notes,  and  documents  of 
every  description,  and  worthily  supports  the  acknowledged 
title  of  “Faithful  Wilson.”  In  all  probability  this  and  much 
more  will  be  recorded  of  Wilson  when  with  him  “time  shall 
be  no  more,”  but  I think  it  a fitting  tribute  now,  and  it  will 
certainly  be  very  gratifying  to  him  to  feel  assured  that  we 
recognize  his  solid  virtues,  and  there  could  be  no  greater 
proof  of  our  appreciation  than  that  he  should  see  it  published 
in  your  patriotic,  loyal  Veteran,  thereby  constituting  him  a 
“Confederate  hero,” 


THE  OLDEST  MOTHER  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

BY  W.  P.  CHAMBERS. 

The  Veteran  for  September,  1903,  contains  a short  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Mrs.  L.  Neely,  of  Dallas  County,  Tex.,  in  which  it 
was  claimed  that  she  was  probably  the  oldest  living  woman 
who  had  sons  in  the  Confederate  army.  Since  then  I have 
made  inquiries,  and  find  that  Mrs.  Easter  Sumrell  Cooley,  of 
Wayne  County,  Miss.,  is  probably  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  the  “oldest  mother  of  the-  Confederacy.” 

Easter  Sumrell  was  born  in  South  Carolina  September  15, 
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1805.  When  she  was  about  eight  years  of  age  her  parents  re- 
moved to  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  arriving  at  Fort  Win- 
chester, on  the  Chickasha  River,  in  1813.  In  1820,  when 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  she  was  married  to  Harbard  Cooley, 
who  died  in  December,  1867.  Several  children  were  born  to  them. 

Five  of  the  sons — viz.,  Albert,  Moses,  Nelson,  Berry,  and 
Martin  Van  Buren — served  in  the  Confederate  army.  One  of 
these  did  not  live  to  see  the  struggle  ended,  and  three  others- 
have  since  died,  leaving  only  one,  Moses  Cooley,  who  is  sev- 
enty-two years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Cooley’s  whole  life  since  she  was  eight  years  of  age  has 
been  spent  in  Wayne  County,  Miss.  She  is  now  well  on  in 
her  ninety-ninth  year.  She  has  long  been  a member  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

ABOUT  THE  BATTLE  AT  DRURY’S  BLUFF. 

E.  F.  Compton,  Company  B,  Seventh  Virginia  Infantry, 
writes  from  Front  Royal,  Va.,  February  4,  1904: 

“In  the  Veteran  for  May,  1903,  Frank  B.  Heckman  in- 
quired concerning  his  father’s  sword.  Being  present  when  he 
was  captured,  I write  what  I know  about  it.  Gracie’s  men 
did  not  capture  Gen.  Heckman  as  was  stated;  he  was  cap- 
tured by  Sergt.  Blakey,  of  Company  F,  Seventh  Virginia 
Regiment.  It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and,  I think,  on  May 
15,  1864.  We  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  attack  Butler  at 
daybreak  the  next  morning.  Gen.  Grade  formed  in  front 
with  our  brigade  (Terry’s,  of  Pickett’s  Division)  supporting. 
The  order  being  given  to  forward,  we  moved  at  a brisk  step. 
Their  pickets  soon  opened  on  our  advance  and  fell  back  to 
their  main  line,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.  The  fog  was  very 
heavy.  The  Alabamians  raised  a yell  and  went  forward,  and 
the  firing  was  terrific.  We  were  halted  a short  distance  in  the 
rear,  where  we  suffered  heavily.  Four  men  of  my  company 
fell  from  one  volley.  Very  soon  Gen.  Grade  came  galloping 
back  to  Gen.  Terry,  asking  for  support,  saying  that  his  men 
were  lying  down.  We  went  forward  with  our  characteristic 
yell.  My  company  was  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  next  to 
James  River.  When  we  reached  their  temporary  breastworks, 
they  gave  way,  some  of  them  surrendering.  We  were  pressing 
forward  when  our  sergeant  major  came  rushing  in  saying  that 
we  were  separated;  to  incline  to  the  right.  In  the  under- 
growth and  fog  we  could  not  see  twenty  paces  ahead  of  us, 
and  supposed  that  the  whole  line  had  been  carried,  which  was 
not  the  case.  By  this  time  the  bullets  were  cutting  the  twigs 
over  our  heads;  then  we  saw  the  Yankee  line  in  our  front, 
facing  the  other  way.  Our  boys  were  all  giving  command, 
and  in  the  dark  it  sounded  as  if  there  was  a large  number  of 
troops.  We  met  a few  Yankees  coming  back.  Just  then  Gen. 
Heckman  was  captured.  Fie  had  said  to  Blakey:  ‘Forward  your 
men  in.  My  men  are  being  cut  all  to  pieces  in  there.’  Blakey 
.■^aw  at  once  that  he  was  a Federal,  and  demanded  his  sur- 
render. He  said  : ‘I  am  your  prisoner,  but  would  like  to  sur- 
render my  .sword  to  a field  officer.’  Blakey  took  his  pistol 
and  told  him  to  go  with  him  and  he  should  have  that  privilege. 
The  entire  line  surrendered  at  once,  and  the  General  turned 
his  sword  over  to  Col.  C.  C.  Flowerree,  of  the  Seventh  Vir- 
ginia Regiment,  who  now  lives  in  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  and  will 
take  pleasure  in  giving  any  information  he  can  concerning  it. 
Col.  Flowerree  was  captured  at  the  High  Bridge  two  days  be- 
fore Lee’s  surrender.  We  did  not  get  as  many  prisoners  as 
Mr.  FIeckma;i  reports.  My  recollection  is  that  there  were  five 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  while  there  were  only  about  sixty 
Confederates  behind  them,  with  the  balance  of  the  brigade 
fighting  them  in  front.  '1  his  is  as  I remember  of  what  I 
saw  of  the  Drewry’s  Bluff  battle.” 
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[The  three  sketches  for  “Last  Roll”  following  were  sup- 
plied by  the  Dixie  Chapter,  LT.  D.  C.,  Anderson,  S.  C.] 


Capt.  J.  B.  Allston. 

Capt.  Joseph  Blythe  Allston  died  very  suddenly  while  visit- 
ing in  Anderson,  S.  C.,  January  29,  1904.  During  the  Con- 
federate war  he  was  captain  of  a company  in  the  Twenty- 
Seventh  South  Carolina  Regiment,  and  distinguished  himself 
on  several  occasions.  He  was  captured  at  the  fall  of  Fort 
Fisher,  kept  in  prison  at  Fort  Delaware  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  was  wounded  twice — at  Drewry’s  Bluff  and  at  Poco- 
taligo. 

J.  A.  Pruitt. 

Mr.  Joshua  A.  Pruitt,  a brave  Confederate  soldier,  who 
served  in  Company  E,  Twentieth  South  Carolina  Infantry, 
died  at  his  home,  Anderson,  S.  C.,  January  27.  He  was  so 
severely  wounded  at  Petersburg  that  he  had  to  be  sent  home. 
As  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  he  returned  to  the  front  and 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Aged  seventy-five  years. 

J.  F.  Clakdy. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Clardy,  of  Anderson,  S.  C.,  died  January  21,  1904. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Confederate  war  he  entered  Company 
D,  Fourth  South  Carolina  Regiment.  He  was  transferred  aft- 
erwards to  the  Eighteenth  South  Carolina  Regiment.  His  war 
record  was  fine.  He  was  in  a number  of  important  battles. 
In  the  explosion  of  “The  Crater”  he  was  captured  and  kept 
in  prison  until  after  the  close  of  the  war  at  Fort  Delaware  and 
in  other  Federal  prisons.  His  age  was  sixty-three  years.  He 
did  splendid  work  for  the  redemption  of  South  Carolina  in 
1876.'  He  commanded  a company  of  “red  shirts”  at  Dacus- 
ville,  Pickens  County. 

Lieut.  Robert  John  Biggs. 

Lieut.  Robert  John  Biggs  died  at  Josiah,  Tenn.,  November 
27,  1903,  aged  sixty-five  years.  He  was  sworn  into  service  as 
second  corporal  of  the  Wigfall  Grays,  Fourth  Regiment  Ten- 
nessee Volunteer  Infantry,  at  Germantown,  Shelby  County, 
Tenn.,  May  15,  1861.  He  was  promoted  to  first  corporal  in 
December,  1861  ; elected  second  lieutenant  in  April,  1862 ; pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant  July,  1862. 

He  figured  in  the  battles  c.  f Perryville,  Ky.,  and  Jonesboro, 
Ga.,  and  was  wounded  at  the  latter  place.  In  December  of 
1862  Company  C,  of  the  Wigfall  Grays,  and  Company  H,  of 
the  Tennessee  Guards,  were  consolidated,  which  gave  the 
company  a surplus  of  officers,  and  Lieut.  Biggs  was  one  of 
the  extra  officers  sent  off  on  detached  service,  and  was  not  re- 
turned to  the  comp.any  til!  August,  1864. 

J.  W.  Squires,  of  Dickens,  Tex. 

Joe  W.  Squires,  a member  of  his  Camp,  passed  away  on 
December  ii,  1903,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  Our  comrade 
served  under  Gen.  McCullough  in  the  War  between  the  States, 
and  was  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a soldier. 
His  comrades  and  neighbors  testify  that  he  was  an  honest, 
upright,  and  useful  citizen.  He  died  at  his  home  near  Dick- 


ens, Tex.,  after  months  of  great  suffering  with  cancer  of  the 
throat.  May  his  sleep  be  peaceful ! 

A committee  composed  of  John  A.  Green,  T.  B.  Love,  O.  S. 
Ferguson,  and  R.  L.  Collier  extended  sympathy  to  the  family 
and  commended  the  wearing  of  badges  with  the  mourning 
side  displayed  for  the  usual  period. 

CoL.  H.  Clay  King. 

A noted  man  of  Tennessee,  Col.  H.  Clay  King,  died  near 
Nashville  December  10,  1903.  He  was  a native  of  Kentucky, 
was  educated  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  He  enlisted  early  in  the  war  in  the  Twentieth  Ten- 
nessee Regiment,  but  later  he  personally  equipped  a Kentucky 
company.  Afterwards  he  commanded  a regiment  of  cavalry, 
and  so  impressed  the  enemy  that  Gen.  Stanley,  of  the  Union 
army,  said  Col.  King  was  “one  of  the  bravest  and  most  fear- 
less men”  he  had  ever  known.  He  was  captured  at  Shelby- 
vilie,  Tenn.,  and  held  a prisoner  for  a year  and  a half.  His 
family  surviving  him  are  wife,  four  daughters,  and  one  son, 
who  are  a high  credit  to  their  native  land. 

Charles  H.  Smith. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Smith,  of  Berryville,  Va.,  who  served  in  the 
Sixth  Virginia  Cavalry,  C.  S.  A.,  and  was  President  of  the 
Clarke  Cavalry  Association,  died  recently  from  the  effect  of 
an  amputation  of  a leg.  Lie  was  buried  by  the  Clarke  Cavalry 
and  the  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  Camp,  Confederate  V'eterans.  With- 
out further  knowledge  of  his  service,  it  may  well  be  presumed 
that  he  was  a gallant  soldier  and  a most  worthy  citizen. 


Maj.  j.  a.  Cheatham. 

Maj.  John  Anderson  Cheatham  was  born  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  June- 6,  1826.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Leonard  Pope 
Cheatham  and  Elizabeth  Robertson  and  a great-grandson  of 

Gen.  James  Robert- 
son, the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Nashville. 
About  1850  Maj. 
Cheatham  moved  to 
Arkansas,  where  he 
was  engaged  in 
planting  011,  an  ex- 
tensive scale  when 
the  War  between  the 
States  opened.  He 
assisted  his  kins- 
man, Col.  Sam  G. 
Smith,  in  recruiting 
the  Sixth  Arkansas 
Infantry,  with  which 
he  served  until  he 
was  appointed,  in 
1862,  major  on  the 
staff  of  his  distin- 
guished brother, 

maj.  j.  a.  CHEATHAM.  g g 

Cheatham,  with  whom  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
surrendering  with  the  army  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  at 
Bentonville,  N.  C.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  Maj.  Cheatham 
returned  to  Tennessee,  but  in  a short  time  resumed  his  plant- 
ing operations  in  Arkansas.  In  1882  he  married  Mrs.  Lottie 
Wall  Cheatham,  the  widow  of  Col.  Edward  Cheatham,  and 
made  his  home  thereafter  in  Memphis,  where  he  died  Novem- 
ber 13,  1863. 
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Gen.  H.  Kyd  Douglas. 

Gen.  Henry  Kyd  Douglas,  distinguished  Confederate  sol- 
dier, jurist,  author,  and  public  speaker,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  sur- 
rounded by  members  of  his  family.  While  his  condition  was 
serious  for  several  months,  his  death  was  a shock  to  his  people. 
Several  years  ago  his  health  became  impaired,  and  he  sought 
strength  and  recuperation  by  frequent  trips  South  and  North. 
But  nothing  availed  him.  During  his  illness  he  became  greatly 
emaciated. 

Gen.  Douglas  possessed  a national  reputation  as  an  eloquent 
and  graceful  speaker  and  lecturer,  while  a soldier  of  experi- 
ence and  capacity.  He  was  born  in  Sharpstown,  W.  Va.,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1840.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Robert  Douglas  and 
Mary,  daughter  of  Col.  John  Robertson.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Franklin-Marshall  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated 
in  1859,  after  which  he  studied  at  the  law  school  of  Judge 
Brockenborough  at  Lexington,  Va.,  graduating  in  i860. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  between  the  States  he  en- 
tered the  Southern  army  as  a private  in  the  Second  Virginia 
Regiment,  attached  to  Stonewall  Jackson’s  Brigade.  He  rose 
rapidly  in  rank  to  orderly  sergeant,  lieutenant,  and  then  cap- 
tain of  his  company. 

He  was  selected  to  carry  the  celebrated  order  from  Gen. 
Jackson  to  Ewell,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  which  brought  Ewell 
to  Jackson  and  ended  in  driving  Banks  out  of  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  and  in  the  famous  Valley  campaign  of  Stonewall 
Jackson.  The  ride  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  was  made 
one  night  in  a drenching  rain,  through  an  unknown  country, 
by  various  roads  around  the  Massanutton  Mountain,  and  over 
the  Blue  Ridge.  He  rode  six  different  horses.  Some  of  these 
horses  he  had  to  get  from  the  inhabitants  along  the  route. 
He  had  been  ordered  to  deliver  the  dispatch  by  daylight  the 
next  morning.  He  did  it,  and,  having  handed  it  to  Gen.  Ewell 
at  headquarters,  he  fainted  from  exhaustion. 

Ewell  made  such  a report  of  Douglas’s  ride  that  Gen.  Jack- 
son  at  once  appointed  him  on  his  staff.  He  served  on  the  staff 
during  the  Valley  campaign,  and  afterwards  as  assistant  in- 
spector general,  and  again  as  assistant  adjutant  general. 

After  the  death  of  Gen.  Jackson,  Douglas  was  major  and 
assistant  adjutant  general  and  chief  of  staff  on  the  staffs  of 
Gens.  Johnston,  Early,  and  Gordon.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
war,  at  Petersburg,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth 
and  Forty-Ninth  Virginia  Regiments  (consolidated),  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  brigade  known  as  the  “Light  Bri- 
gade,” formerly  commanded  b3'  Gens.  Jubal  A.  Early  and  A. 
P.  Hill.  There  was  no  brevet  rank  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  the  surrender  took  place  before  Maj.  Douglas  received  his 
commission  as  brigadier  general,  although  it  had  been  ordered 
upon  the  recommendations  of  Gens.  Lee  and  Breckinridge. 
His  brigade  was  placed  by  Gen.  Gordon  as  the  rear  guard  of 
the  army  for  the  lirst  two  days  of  the  retreat  from  Petersburg 
to  Appomattox.  In  this  retreat  he  lost  half  of  his  men,  and 
was  wounded  twice.  On  the  morning  of  the  surrender  his 
brigade  was  at  the  front  with  the  cavalry  corps,  and  was 
the  last  brigade  of  infantry  to  surrender.  During  his  time  of 
service  he  was  wounded  si.x  times,  but  only  once  (at  Gettys- 
burg) dangerously. 

After  the  war  Gen.  Douglas  was  arrested  in  Shepherdstown 
for  having  his  photograph  taken  in  uniform,  and  was  put  in 
close  confinement  in  the  basement  of  a Catholic  church  at  Mar- 
tinsburg,  W.  Va.  He  was  then  tried  by  a military  commission 
for  treason,  breach  of  parole,  and  violation  of  mi'itary  orders. 
He  sought  to  employ  his  own  counsel,  but  was  refused,  and  he 
defended  his  own  case.  He  was  acquitted  on  the  first  two. 


but  was  convicted  on  the  last  charge,  and  sentenced  to  Foil 
Delaware  for  three  months.  En  route  to  Fort  Delaware  he 
was  taken  to  Washington  and  confined  in  the  penitentiary  with 
Mrs.  Surratt,  - charged  by  witnesses,  together  with  Gen.  Ed- 
ward Joh-n$on,  Gov.  Letcher,  and  others,  with  knowing  some- 
thing about  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  The 
charge  was  shown  to  be  false,  but  Gen.  Douglas  was  held  ia 
confinement  four  wee’xs  “as  a witness.”  On  being  released 
he  was  again  arrested  and  sent  to  Fort  Delaware  to  serve  the 
sentence  already  referred  to.  He  was  released  about  Septem- 
ber I,  1865.  He  then  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Winchester, 
Va. 

He  was  a member  of  Gov.  Carroll’s  staff  at  the  Centennial 
in  1876;  and  in  1877,  when  the  strikes  broke  out,  he  was  placed 
in  com.maiid  of  the  Western  Maryland  forces  along  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, and  with  headquarters  at  Cumberland,  and  afterwards 
at  Sir  John’s  Run.  He  was  a witness  in  the  Fitz-John  Porter 
case,  and  one  of  the  maps  returned  by  the  court  in  their  find- 
ing is  named  the  “H.  Kyd  Douglas”  map,  being  Jackson’s  lint 
at  Manassas.  Col.  Douglas  took  the  First  Battalion  to  York- 
town  Centennial,  and  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Howard  to  repre- 
sent the  South  as  one  of-  the  three  general  field  officers.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  First  Regiment,  Maryland  National 
Guard,  from  its  incipiency,  and  continued  with  it  until  he  was 
appointed  associate  judge  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  by  Gov.  E.  E. 
Jackson,  April  8,  1891. 

In  1892  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  General  of  Maryland  by 
Gov.  Frank  Brown,  and  continued  four  years  in  the  office. 
During  his  incumbency  the  great  coal  strike  in  the  George’s 
Creek  region  of  Maryland  was  ordered,  and  on  the  call  for 
troops  to  preserve  order  Gov.  Brown  ordered  Gen.  Douglas 
to  take  command  and  support  the  civil  authorities.  His  bri- 
gade included  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Regiments.  The  move- 
ment of  troops  to  Frostburg  was  made  with  great  celerity. 

During  his  temporary  service  on  the  bench  as  an  associate 
judge,  Gen.  Douglas  displayed  every  qualification  for  the- 
position.  He  made  a great  many  friends  by  wise  discrimina- 
tion and  courtliness  of  manner.  But  he  was  essentially  a sol- 
dier by  inclination  and  experience  in  early  life.  Personally, 
he  was  slim  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  commanding  in  carriage,, 
a typical  soldier. 

Gen.  Douglas  delivered  his  lecture  on  the  “Confederate  Vol- 
unteer” in  Boston  about  twenty  years  ago.  A great  audience 
gathered  to  hear  him  and  gave  him  an  ovation.  He  spoke  en- 
tirely from  the  Southern  standpoint,  and  stated  distinctly  that 
he  was  not  there  to  apologize  for  the  South  or  to  concede 
th.at  the  position  of  the  South  was  in  any  respect  wrong. 

Gen.  Douglas  was  never  married.  His  father  was  a minis- 
ter of  the  Reformed  Church,  descended  from  the  celebrated 
Douglases  of  Scotland.  His  home  was  Ferry  Hill,  a fine  resi- 
dence in  Washington  County,  overlooking  the  Potomac  River 
and  Shepherdstown  beyond.  This  place  came  to  Gen.  Douglas, 
and  he  owned  it  all  his  life.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years 
Gen.  Douglas  lived  in  a beautiful  house  on  Potomac  .Avenue, 
Hagerstown,  his  half-sister,  Mrs.  Nannie  Beckenbaugh,  and 
her  two  children  living  with  him. 

Phillips  H.  S.  Gayle  and  Mary  Armistead  Gayle. 

“They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives. 

And  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided.” 

The  blue  curt.ain  of  the  skies  that  shuts  from  mortal  sight 
the  glory  of  the  “better  country”  has  parted  to  admit  into- 
that  celestial  paradise  two  whose  lives  and  hearts  were  knit 
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together  with  the  bonds  of  everlasting  affection.  For  forty- 
seven  years  and  four  months  of  happy  married  life  they  had 
walked  together.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1903,  Mrs.  Gayle  passed  * 
away,  and  on  the  22A  her  husband’s  spirit  went  to  meet  her 
in  the  Father’s  home. 

They  were  both  natives  of  Alabama,  Mrs.  Gayle  being  born 
in  Green  County  March  28,  1837,  and  Mr.  Gayle  in  Cahaba, 
Dallas  County,  April  13,  1831.  Mrs.  Gayle  was  the  daughter 
of  Col.  William  and  Lucy  Armistead,  formerly  of  Virginia. 
She  received  a classical  education  at  the  select  school  of  Mrs. 
Meade,  in  Richmond.  Mr.  Phillips  H.  S.  Gayle  was  the  son  of 
Matthew  and  Amaranth  Gayle.  His  parents  were  originally 
South  Carolinians,  and  his  near  kinsman,  John  Gayle,  was  the 
seventh  Governor  of  rVlabama.  Graduating  with  high  honors 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  he  received  the  medal  for  ora- 
tory, and  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law. 

When  the  Confederate  States  came  into  existence,  he  at 
once  allied  himself  with  its  interests,  and  he  became  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Gen.  Leroy  Pope  Walker,  Secretary  of  War. 
As  such  he  sent  the  telegram  from  the  capital  of  the  Con- 
federacy, commanding  Gen.  Beauregard  to  fire  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter, “the  shot  that  rang  around  the  world.” 

But  his  soul  longed  for  more  active  service,  and  when  the 
Cabinet  moved  to  Richmond  he  resigned  his  position  as  sec- 
retary to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  entered  the  field  service  of 
the  Confederate  army. 

He  declined  to  accept  any  office,  but  often  performed  duties 
of  trust.  Under  his  personal  care  the  wife  and  daughter  of  his 
commanding  general  were  safely  escorted  through  the  lines 
to  their  home. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he,  like  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
federate soldiers,  was  compelled  to  battle  with  depressing 
financial  circumstances,  but  in  that  patient  way  which  char- 
acterized him  through  life  he  began  upon  a small  salary. 
Among  the  first  positions  that  he  held  was  that  of  bookkeeper 
and  confidential  clerk  of  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  firms  of 
Montgomery.  With  his  fine  business  training  and  sterling 
qualities,  he  soon  became  a member  of  a leading  cotton  firm  of 
the  State,  and  continued  his  successful  business  career  with  them 
until  his  death.  He  was  gentle,  kind,  and  considerate  to  his 
employees,  and  was  consulted  with  every  confidence  by  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  his  business  life.  His  word 
was  his  bond,  and  his  name  was  the  synonym  of  honor  and 
uprightness.  He  never  injured  any  one  by  word  or  deed,  and 
no  man  in  Alabama  possessed  a wider  influence  for  good  or 
had  a more  enviable  reputation.  Fie  was  the  best  of  husbands, 
and  as  a father 

“Quick  in  love,  wakeful  in  care, 

'I'enacious  of  his  trust,  proof  in  experience. 

Severe  in  honor,  perfect  in  example. 

Stamped  with  authority.” 

Phillips  and  Mary  (Armistead)  Gayle  were  married  Jan- 
uary 30,  1855.  Their  four  children  were  William  Armistead, 
Joseph  Phillips,  Lucy  Herbert,  and  Mary  Semple,  who  married 
Dr.  William  Lamar  Law. 

No  note  of  discord  or  disturbance  ever  marred  his  fireside. 
He  and  his  family  were  woven  together  in  bonds  of  love,  and 
the  home  love  was  radiant  with  the  influence  of  his  ripened 
Christian  character. 

From  the  early  age  of  twenty,  when  at  the  university,  his 
lovely  Christian  disposition  began  to  exercise  its  influence 
upon  his  fellow-students,  and  continued  with  associates  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  He  so  lived  that  men 
took  notice  of  him  “that  he  had  been  with  Jesus,”  and  now 


there  are  many  business  men  of  Montgomery  who  are  trying 
to  imitate  his  Christian  life  and  sterling  qualities. 

He  was  known  throughout  the  State  as  an  active  Christian 
layman.  Although  favored  with  a fine  university  education, 
and  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  culture,  yet 
his  heart  yearned  toward  his  brethren  who  were  not  so  for- 
tunately situated.  He  delighted  at  all  time  to  be  identified 
as  a Christian  worker  among  the  poor,  and  remembrance  of 
his  gentle  presence  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying  adds 
luster  to  his  worthy  memory. 

Among  all  his  Christian  graces  he  was  preeminently  a pa- 
tient man.  While  his  sufferings  were  of  the  most  intense 
character,  he  never  complained.  His  last  words  were  a testi- 
mony to  his  faith  in  the  highest  powers,  but,  impressive  as  they 
were  at  that  time,  they  confirmed  the  testimony  of  his  long  and 
useful  life,  which  had  been  one  of  consecrated  faith  and  love. 

Mrs.  Gayle  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Ladies’ 
Memorial  Association,  and  also  of  the  Sophie  Bibb  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C.  During  the  eventful  years  of  the  War  between  the 
States  she  was  unselfish  in  her  devotion  to  the  cause.  No 
call  was  ever  made  on  the  women  of  the  South  or  of  Mont- 
gomery, whether  for  private  necessities  or  public  emergencies, 
that  was  not  responded  to  by  her.  Clothing  for  the  boys  in  the 
field,  and  loving,  generous  care  for  the  families  of  the  absent 
ones  were  among  the  constant  evidences  of  her  loving  heart. 
Her  husband  was  in  the  front  of  the  fray,  and  her  two  broth- 
ers were  Maj.  Robert  and  Lieut.  Col.  Herbert  Armistead,  of 
the  Twenty-Second  Regiment  of  Alabama  Volunteers.  Both 
were  slain  in  battle — the  one  at  Shiloh  and  the  other  at  Frank- 
lin. They  gave  generously  of  their  means  for  the  equipment 
of  that  splendid  body  of  men  who  were  so  courageously  and 
faithfully  led  by  Gen.  Deas. 

Ihe  family  of  Armistead  are  descended  from  a long  line  of 
patriots  and  brave  men.  Among  them  was  the  gifted  Speaker 
Robinson,  of  Virginia,  who  was  the  first  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  the  friend  and  compeer  of  George 
Washington.  There  was  also  the  Armistead  of  Fort  Mc- 
Henry defending  the  flag  while  Francis  Scott  Key  was  writ- 
ing the  “Star-Spangled  Banrter;”  and  at  Gettysburg  the  only 
stone  erected  by  the  Federals  at  the  crest  where  the  tide  of 
battle  turned,  and  the  tide  of  Confederate  success  began  to 
wane,  bears  the  name  of  Louis  Armistead.  A short  while  be- 
fore Mrs.  Gayle’s  death  a touching  incident  occurred.  Veteran 
Cooper,  of  the  Twenty-Second  Alabama  Regiment,  brought  to 
her  the  flag  of  that  regiment,  which  had  first  been  received  from 
the  ladies  of  Mobile  by  her  brother,  Maj.  Robert  Armistead. 
When  the  color  bearer  was  killed  in  the  last  action  of  the  war, 
Veteran  Cooper  took  the  flag  from  the  faithful  hand  of  the 
dead  and  bore  it  home. 

Mrs.  Gayle  was  always  actively  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Memorial  Association,  but  persistently  declined  to  accept 
any  office,  though  often  solicited  to  do  so.  For  more  than  a 
year  before  her  death  she  was  the  constant  companion  and 
nurse  of  her  invalid  husband.  This  devotion  sapped  her 
strength,  and  she  became  an  easy  prey  to  pneumonia,  but  she 
bravely  kept  her  place  by  his  side  until  forced  to  leave  in  the 
unselfish  fear  lest  her  cough  might  disturb  him.  Quickly  the 
end  came,  and  he  knew  it  not.  Friends  and  loved  ones  passed 
softly  to  and  fro  about  the  lovely  form  from  which  the  spirit 
had  vanished,  fearing  lest  a sob  or  sigh  might  tell  him  of  his 
berfavement.  It  was  only  fifteen  days  before  her  beloved  hus- 
band fell  on  sleep  and  was  laid  beside  her  in  “God’s  Acre.” 

Perhaps  in  no  trait  of  character  were  they  more  congenial 
than  modesty.  Honors  possessed  for  them  no  charm.  Home 
was  their  chosen  sphere,  and  yet  as  patriots  and  in  the  Church 
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they  were  prominent.  Their  service  in  the  Methodist  Church 
was  a mutual  pleasure,  and  is  a part  of  the  history  of  a con- 
gregation which  must  ever  gratefully  remember  their  quiet 
help  in  times  of  need. 

Mrs.  Gayle’s  gentle  womanliness  and  amiability  found  a 
counterpart  in  one  of  the  kindest  hearts  that  ever  beat  in 
manly  breast.  Together  they  lived  and  loved,  serving  each 
other,  their  home,  their  country,  and  their  God. 

A prominent  trait  of  this  noble  woman  was  that  she  seemed 
to  possess  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth.  Years  only  added  to 
the  grace  and  charm  of  her  light  and  winsome  manners.  Al- 
ways hopeful,  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  every  subject, 
keeping  abreast  of  the  age  in  her  reading  and  her  thoughts, 
she  was  the  center  of  attraction  for  the  young  people  who 
knew  her.  Her  piety  was  unostentatious.  It  had  not  the 
noise  of  the  cataract,  but  resembled  the  deep  calm  of  the 
flowing  river.  It  was  like  the  dew  in  the  quiet  manner  in 
which  it  performs  its  ministry.  It  falls  silently  and  impercepti- 
bly; it  is  noiseless,  no  one  hears  it  dropping;  it  chooses  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  while  men  are  sleeping,  and  when  no 
man  can  witness  its  beautiful  work.  It  covers  the  leaves  with 
clusters  of  pearls ; it  steals  into  the  bosom  of  the  flowers  and 
leaves  a new  cupful  of  sweetness  there ; in  the  morning  there  is 
new  life  and  fresh  beauty  everywhere — the  fields  are  green  and 
the  gardens  more  fragrant,  and  all  nature  speaks  with  a new 
splendor.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  this  lovely  couple  did  the 
Test  work  of  their  lives,  and  in  so  doing  preferred  that  tl>eir 
influence  should  be  felt  rather  than  seen  or  heard.  Their  best 
gifts  were  scattered  so  silently  and  secretly  that  no  one  in 
this  life  will  ever  know  by  what  hand  they  were  dropped. 

J.  H.  Conner. 

J.  H.  Conner,  aged  fifty-seven  years,  died  December  ii, 
1903,  in  Dallas,  Tex.  He  had  been  in  Dallas  about  two 
months.  The  body  was  sent  to  Forney  for  burial.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Mississippi  Regiment.  He 
made  a gallant  soldier,  was  jolly,  good-natured  in  camp  and 
on  the  march,  and  was  beloved  by  his  comrades.  He  was 
blessed  with  a loving  and  devoted  family  at  Forney.  His  repu- 
tation was  that  of  an  honored  and  exemplary  Christian  gen- 
tleman, true  to  his  country,  to  his  family,  and  to  his  God. 
The  men  who  wore  the  gray  were  right. 

And  right  can  never  die. 

We'll  not  forget.  We’ll  not  forget. 

W.  II . Coffey. 

W.  C.  Dorion  writes  from  Bolivar,  Tenn. ; 

“I  notice  in  the  Veteran  inquiry  about  W.  H.  Coffey,  Com- 
pany B,  Fourth  Tennessee  Infantry  Regiment.  He  died  at 
Forrest  City,  Ark.,  on  October  24,  1902,  aged  sixty-one  years. 
He  was  born  and  reared  in  Hardeman  County,  Tenn.,  and  left 
Bolivar  with  his  company  (che  Pillow  Guards)  May  15,  1861. 
When  the  Fourth  Regiment  was  stationed  at  Columbus,  Ky., 
Coffey  was  one  daj'  standing  guard  by  an  open  field,  in  which 
a regiment  was  being  drilled.  Orders  were  to  allow  no  one 
to  pass  out  the  lines  without  a written  permit  from  Gen.  A. 
S.  Johnston,  who  had  lately  arrived  and  assumed  command  at 
Columbus.  About  fifty  soldiers  had  crowded  near  the  guard, 
looking  at  the  drilling  regiment,  when  Gen.  Johnston  rode  up 
with  his  orderly  close  behind.  'Halt !’  Coffey  commanded  the 
General.  The  order  was  at  once  obeyed.  Gen.  Johnston  took 
off  his  cap  and,  holding  it  in  one  hand,  said : ‘Does  any  one 
here  know  me?’  One  of  the  boys  blurted  out:  ‘It’s  Gen. 
Johnston.’  ‘Excuse  me.  General ; I — I — I — beg  your  pardon,’ 
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said  Coffey,  manifestly  frightened.  ‘All  right,  my  man,’  was 
replied.  ‘You  have  done  your  duty.’  Then  came  the  Rebel  yell.” 

Dr.  R.  W.  Mitchell. 

A committee  composed  of  J.  M.  Williams  (Chairman),  Capt. 
G.  B.  Malone,  Dr.  A1  Elcan,  J.  C.  McDavitt,  and  S.  A.  Mun- 
son, appointed  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Confederate 
Historical  Association,  has  prepared  a memorial  of  their  late 
comrade.  Dr.  R.  W.  Mitchell,  of  Memphis,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  recorded: 

“In  the  historical  sketches  of  prominent  Tennesseeans  in 
the  ‘Confederate  History’  and  sketch  in  the  late  Col.  Keating's 
‘History  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic  in  1878-79,’  Dr.  Robeit 
W.  Mitchell  is  prominently  mentioned.  Beautiful  tributes  are 
paid  him  by  the  daily  press  of  Memphis,  at  the  time  of  bis 
demise,  in  which  his  character  as  a man,  a citizen,  a soldier, 
and  physician  was  so  impressively  and  truthfully  portrayed. 
It  would  be  a matter  of  supererogation  on  our  part  to  do  more 
than  indorse  and  emphasize  the  sentiments  of  high  regard  and 
esteem  therein  expressed  for  our  late  comrade,  and  we  here- 
with refer  to  them  for  a more  extended  account  of  his  life 
and  character,  and  attach,  as  part  of  our  report : 

“There  is  nothing  left  for  your  committee  to  do  except  to 
speak  of  his  services  to  the  Confederacy  during  those  eventful 
years  from  1861  to  1865,  and  to  give  a brief  biographical  sketch 
of  his  life. 

“His  record  during  the  War  between  the  States  was  no  less 
meritorious  and  noteworthy  than  has  been  his  services  to  his 
people  and  to  the  city  of  Memphis  during  the  long  years 
which  have  intervened  since  the  close  of  that  war  and  up  to 
the  date  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  2d  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  at  his  home.  No.  no  Adams  Street,  Memphis,  where 
he  had  lived  for  so  many  years,  beloved  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

“He  was  born  in  Carroll  County,  Tenn.,  on  August  26,  1831, 
but  when  quite  a boy  moved  with  his  parents  to  Mississippi. 
In  1858  he  moved  to  Memphis  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  (medicine)  ; but  the  war  cloud  which  was  hov- 
ering over  our  country  soon  burst  forth  in  all  its  fury,  and  the 
sound  of  ihe  drum  and  bugle  was  heard  throughout  our  South- 
land, calling  her  sons  to  arms. 

“Dr.  Mitcliell  i-mmediately  volunteered  his  services  to  Ten- 
nessee. his  native  State,  and  was  commissioned  as  surgeon  of 
the  Thirteenth  Tennessee  Infantry  Regiment,  and  later,  when 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Fourth  Tennessee  Regiment  was 
consolidated  with  the  Thirteenth  Tennessee,  he  held  the  same 
position  as  surgeon  for  both  regiments  until  after  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro,  when  he  was  promoted  to  brigade  surgeon  of 
Gen  Pre.iton  Smith’s  Brigade. 

“Gen.  Smith  being  killed  at  Chickamauga,  Gen.  J.  Vaughan 
took  charge  of  the  brigade.  He  was  wounded  and  permanently 
disabled  at  Cartersville,  Ga.  Then  our  own  Gen.  G.  W.  Gordon 
was  put  in  command  of  this  famous  brigade  of  Tennesseeans, 
and  led  it  in  all  of  its  conflicts,  to  the  bloody  battle  of  Frank- 
lin, right  into  the  jaws  of  death.  In  all  the  skirmishes  and 
battles  of  this  brigade  Dr.  Mitchell  was  at  his  post  of  duty, 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  dying  and  wounded  soldiers 
and  locking  after  their  health  when  in  camp  or  on  the  march, 
and  was  always  solicitous  for  their  welfare,  securing  for  them 
the  best  of  everything  obtainable.  He  was  by  nature  tender 
and  sympathetic  in  his  feelings. 

“Another  crucial  test  to  duty  and  love  for  his  fellow-man 
was  demonstrated  during  the  fearful  yellow  fever  epidemic  in 
Memphis  in  1878-79,  which  almost  depopulated  our  city.  He 
stood  faithfully  at  his  post,  visiting  the  sick  and  dying  at  all 
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hours  of  the  daj'  and  night.  Thus  we  find  him  true  as  steel 
in  every  capacity  in  which  he  was  called,  never  shirking  an 
obligation  or  a sense  of  duty. 

“Ho  died  as  he  lived,  the  highest  type  of  the  Southern  gentle- 
men, ‘Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche;’  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved:  i.  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Mitchell  we  have 
lost  a gallant  old  comrade,  a true  friend,  and  worthy  citizen. 

“2.  That  we  regret  his  departure  from  our  midst  and  feel  the 
loss  keenly,  but  humbly  bow  to  the  will  of  God,  who  ‘doeth 
all  things  well.’ 

“j.  That  we  tender  our  sincere  condolence  and  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  the  bereft  widow  and  relatives  of  our  deceased 
comrade.’’ 

James  Williams  Moore. 

Another  old  veteran  has  laid  aside  the  habiliments  of  war 
and  peacefully  surrendered  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  his 
great  General  and  Master. 

James  Williams  Moore,  son  of  George  Milas  Moore,  and 
Elza  Crook,  grandson  of  Williams  Crook  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
Latimore  Evins,  was  born  in  Lawrence  District,  South  Caro- 
lina, November  21,  1836;  and  died  at  his  home,  “Wildwood,” 
Marshall  County,  Miss.,  September  15,  1903,  surrounded  by 
his  family  and  many  lifelong  friends.  In  1843  his  parents 
moved  to  Marshall  County,  and  in  their  colonial  home  estab- 
lished the  hospitable  customs  of  their  native  State.  No  way- 
farer, however  humble,  was  ever  turned  away,  and  when  the 
Confederate  war  called  for  the  Southern  sons,  this  home  was 
quickly  converted  into  a place  of  rest  for  those  who  were 
sick  or  wounded.  There  they  received  the  most  careful  nurs- 
ing. From  this  home  of  comfort  and  plenty  went  on  May 
27,  1861,  two  bright,  promising  sons — George  and  James 
Moore.  They  became  members  of  Company  G,  Seventeenth 
Regiment,  Barksdale’s  Brigade,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
Gen.  N.  S.  Feathers  was  captain  until  the  reorganization,  when 
Gen.  Seers  was  elected  in  his  stead.  The  blood  of  four  gen- 
erations of  soldiers  coursed  through  their  veins.  Revolu- 
tionary history  is  embellished  with  the  names  of  Moore,  Mose- 
ley, Crook,  Williams,  Evins,  John  Patton,  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
Caldwell  Latimore  who  was  cousin  in  blood  and  spirit  to 
John  Caldwell  Calhoun.  With  the  spirit  and  inspiration  of 
their  grandsires  they  went  joyfully  to  battle  for  the  cause  of 
their  insulted  country.  The  mothers’  and  fathers’  parting 
command,  like  the  Spartans  of  old,  was:  “Shirk  no  duty; 
if  necessary,  return  wrapped  in  your  blankets.”  George,  the 
pride  and  joy  of  his  family,  was  so  brought  to  them  to  fill 
a young  soldier’s  honored  grave  in  the  family  lot.  James  re- 
mained the  entire  time,  surrendering  at  Appomattox.  It  was 
said  of  him  by  an  old  comrade  that  he  was  loyal  to  every 
trust,  unpretentious,  always  cheerful,  and  participated  in  every 
battle,  excepting  when  wounded.  After  the  conflict  was  over, 
he  returned  to  his  home,  and  began  life  anew  on  the  old 
plantation,  where  he  remained  until  death. 

On  December  22,  1868,  he  married  Miss  Janie  McFadyen, 
granddaughter  of  Col.  Kilpatrick,  of  Mississippi.  Five  children 
blessed  their  union.  His  greatest  pleasure  was  in  attending  the 
yearly  reunions  of  old  comrades  and  reading  the  pages  of  the 
Confederate  Veteran.  The  aged  mother’s  heart  enshrines  in 
deathless  love  the  memory  of  her  brave  boys  who  wore  the 
gray. 

T.  J.  McGehee. 

Comrade  T.  J.  McGehee,  a veteran,  was  buried  in  Columbus, 
Miss,,  November  24,  1903.  Comrade  W.  A.  Campbell  wrote 
of  him  a few  years  ago  an  account  of  his  extraordinary  ex- 


perience. He  was  badly  wounded  in  the  leg,  was  left  on  the 
field,  and  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  carried  to  the  hospital, 
where  the  surgeon  in  charge  said  that  they  must  amputate  his 
leg  to  save  his  life.  McGehee  said  he  did  not  want  it  done, 
but  the  surgeon  said  he  would  not  ask  him,  and  when  he  at- 
tempted to  operate,  McGehee,  who  was  left-handed,  hit  the 
surgeon  with  all  his  force  and  knocked  him  down,  which  so 
enraged  him  that  he  jumped  on  McGehee  and  cut  him  badly. 
After  the  war  he  made  a good  citizen. 


Capt.  K.  R.  Jones. 

“Capt.  Kenneth  Raynor  Jones  died  at  New  Berne,  N.  C., 
June  10,  1903.  He  enlisted  in  May,  1861,  in  Company  I,  Twen- 
ty-Seventh Regiment,  N.  C.  T.,  and  served  throughout  the 
war.  He  was  in  many  of  the  great  battles,  and  was  wounded 
four  times.  He  was  a man  of  high  character  and  well  beloved. 
He  served  his  country  well,  both  as  a soldier  and  civilian. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Commander  of  Camp  New 
Berne,  No.  1162,  U.  C.  V.” 

The  above  terse  sketch  is  by  J.  J.  Wolfenden,  successor  to 
Capt.  Jones  as  Commander  of  the  New  Berne  Camp. 

Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Rives. 

Full  of  years  and  full  of  good  deeds,  Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Rives 
entered  into  rest  December  3,  1903.  Ann  Eliza  Johns  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  having  heard  of  the  death  of 
the  mother  of  our  esteemed  President  and  wife  of  the  brave 
Col.  Rives,  who  heartily  and  nobly  espoused  the  Confederate 
cause  and  gallantly  fell  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  and  desiring 
to  place  on  record  our  great  sorrow  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  this  noble  and  patriotic  woman ; therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rives  this  Chapter  rec- 
ognizes that  we  lose  one  of  our  best  beloved  and  most  zealous 
members,  and  that  our  city  loses  one  of  its  most  admired  and 
lovable  women,  who,  as  a dutiful  and  sweet  daughter,  loving 
sister,  faithful  and  devoted  wife,  tender  and  affectionate  moth- 
er, true  friend,  and  Christian  exemplar,  deserved  and  received 
the  love  and  admiration  of  all  who  were  so  blessed  as  to  enjoy 
her  acquaintance. 

Resolved,  That  this  Chapter  deplores  the  loss  of  one  of  those 
matchless  Confederate  women  who,  during  the  four  years  of 
war  by  their  patriotism  and  devotion  and  by  their  privation 
and  sacrifice,  encouraged  the  Southern  soldiers  to  heroic  deeds, 
which  could  be  inspired  only  by  their  cheering  words  and  an- 
gelic ministrations.  We  are  not  unmindful  that  since  the 
close  of  the  struggle  Mrs.  Rives’s  interest  in,  and  work  for,  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  have  been  un- 
abating and  her  endeavor  to  defend  the  principles  for  which 
the  South  contended  and  to  commemorate  and  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  those  who  wore  the  gray  has  been  unceasing. 

Resolved,  That  we  shall  ever  cherish  the  memory  of  this 
gentle,  kind,  sweet,  and  lovely  Christian  Confederate  woman, 
and  our  highest  aim  will  be  to  emulate  her  many  noble  virtues. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  our  President,  Mrs.  Berryman 
Green,  her  brothers,  sister,  and  other  relatives,  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  their  great  bereavement,  and  commend  them  to 
Him  who  alone  can  speak  peace  to  the  aching  heart,  for  that 
consolation  which  He  alone  can  give. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
our  records,  a copy  mailed  to  the  Confederate  Veteran,  and 
copies  sent  to  our  President,  Mrs.  Berryman  Green,  and  Mrs. 
W.  I.  White. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Harris,  Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Macgill,  Mrs.  Alice  W. 
Jordan,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Guerrant,  Mrs.  Harry  Wooding,  Com- 
mittee. 
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Capt.  W.  R.  Garrett. 

Capt.  William  Robertson  Garrett  was  born  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  April  12,  1839;  and  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  February 
12,  1904.  His  father.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Garrett,  and  Mrs.  Susan 
Winder  Garrett,  his  mother,  were  members  of  the  most  promi- 
nent families  of  Virginia. 

Capt.  Garrett  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  William 
and  Mary  College,  and  afterwards  took  a law  course  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  In  April,  1861,  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate service  as  a private  in  the  Thirty-Second  Regiment, 
but  a short  time  afterwards  was  elected  captain  of  artillery, 
with  which  he  served  through  the  Peninsular  campaign  with 
such  marked  ability  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  enlistment 
of  his  company.  May,  1862,  he  was  offered  several  staff  posi- 
tions, all  of  which  he  declined  to  accept  a commission  to  raise 
a battalion  of  partisan  cavalry  for  service  in  Tennessee.  These 
troops,  with  Holman’s  Battalion,  were  consolidated  and  formed 
the  Eleventh  Tennessee  Cavalry,  with  Capt.  Garrett  as  adju- 
tant, and  became  a part  of  Dibrell’s  Brigade  under  Forrest, 
until  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  when  they  became  a 
part  of  Gen.  Wheeler’s  Division  under  Gen.  Joe  Johnston. 

When  Hood  retreated  from  Tennessee  they  again  became 
a part  of  Forrest’s  Command,  Bell's  Brigade,  and  surrendered 
with  it  at  Gainesville,  Ala. 

Soon  after  the  war  Capt.  Garrett  married  Miss  Flournoy 
Batts,  of  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  and  afterwards  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  educational  matters,  for  which  by  taste  and  study  he 
was  so  eminently  qualified,  as  evidenced  by  the  many  impor- 
tant positions  he  has  filled.  He  was  President  of  Giles  Col- 
lege, Principal  of  Cornersville  Academy,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  for  Giles  County,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  also  of  the  University  of 
Nashville,  Principal  of  the  Nashville  Military  Academy,  State 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  Professor  of  American  History  in  the  Peabody  Normal 


College  for  Teachers,  and  editor  of  the  American  Historical 
Magazine. 

Capt.  Garrett  always  took  an  active  interest  in  the  U.  C.  V 
Association,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a member  of 
the  Historical  Committee  of  the  Association  and  a trustee  of 
the  Confederate  Memorial  Association. 

The  following  tributes  are  from  leading  veterans  who 
knew  his  merits  to  every  sentiment  of  honor  and  gratitude : 

Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Columbus,  Miss.,  Commander  in  Chief 
U.  C.  V.,  February  15 : 

“Your  telegram  announcing  the  death  of  my  dear  friend, 
Col.  W.  R.  Garrett,  caught  me  on  the  road.  Truly  our  greatest 
and  best  are  falling  rapidly.  Gordon  just  the  other  day;  now 
the  modest,  true-hearted,  hard-working,  loyal,  conservative  Gar- 
rett has  followed  him.  I leaned  on  my  friend  in  all  historical 
matters,  and  felt  what  he  wrote  I could  sign  without  hestita- 
tion.  He  will  be  a great  loss  to  us,  for  he,  like  yourself,  was 
one  of  the  workers,  and  they  are  so  few  among  us  now.” 

From  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans,  Atlanta,  Commander  Army  of 
Tennessee  Department,  February  13 : 

“Your  telegram  struck  me  as  a hard  blow.  I know  no  man 
whom  I admired,  respected,  and  loved  more  than  our  noble 
friend  Garrett.  He  was  so  true,  so  brave,  so  gentle,  so  tal- 
ented, and  so  industriously  occupied  in  doing  for  his  Southern 
land,  his  whole  country,  his  Church,  and  his  friends  that  it  does 
seem  he  ought  to  have  lived  and  served  many  more  years. 

“Indeed,  I have  been  bereaved  so  often  of  late  that  I cannot 
stand  the  strain  as  I ought.  I am  fighting  a hard  battle  against 
despondency,  and  my  daily  call  on  the  God  whom  I serve  and 
trust  is  for  his  help. 

“I  should  like  to  keep  my  chosen  friends  with  whom  I have 
.so  long  walked  in  the  comradeship  of  mutual  regard — but  so 
be  it.  God  takes  us  one  at  a time,  and  yet  it  seems  now  as  if 
his  hand  is  gathering  his  own  in  clusters.” 

Gen.  George  Reese,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  February  16,  1904 ; 

“Yours  conveyed  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  my  friend.  Col. 
Garrett.  I could  call  him  friend,  for  I had  every  assurance 
of  this  from  our  association  together,  especially  on  the  Memo- 
rial Committee.  I was  always  highly  impressed  with  his 
sterling  worth,  his  honest,  straightforward  bearing,  and  his 
earnest  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  Veterans.  I shall  miss  his 
support  and  counsel.  I had  anticipated  great  pleasure  in  meet- 
ing him  at  Nashville  during  the  next  reunion.  How  fast  are 
the  old  veterans  passing  away ! Soon  they  will  all  be  gone.  I 
trust  we  all  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  summons  when  it 
conies !” 

From  Col.  A.  G.  Dickinson,  of  New  York  City: 

“I  regarded  Col.  Garrett  as  one  of  the  purest  men  I ever 
knew.  I felt  at  all  times  perfect  confidence  not  only  in  his 
honesty  and  integrity  but  in  his  desire  to  do  at  all  times  what 
was  right  and  just.  1 sincerely  grieve  at  the  sad  loss  we  all 
have  sustained  who  ‘knew  him  but  to  love  him.'  He  was  a 
good  man  and  an  honor  to  his  race.  Manly,  dignified,  and 
noble,  but  gentle  and  modest  as  a woman.” 

The  ancestral  home  of  the  Garretts  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  America.  The  mansion  is  con- 
spicuously aristocratic  in  tone  and  is  still  well  preserved.  The 
Post  settlement  there  was  made  in  1607,  the  house  was  erected 
in  1673,  ^nd  has  been  in  the  Garrett  family  for  three  genera- 
tions. A pleasing  discussion  occurred  between  Capt.  Garrett 
and  Col.  Dickinson,  also  a native  of  Williamsburg,  of  a con- 
templated visit,  at  their  last  meeting  with  the  C.  M.  A. 
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Rev.  J.  T.  Harris. 

From  Thurber,  Tex.,  W.  E.  Saunders  sends  notice  of  the 
death  of  Rev.  J.  T.  Harris  on  the  23d  of  September  last,  after 
an  illness  of  more  than  two  years.  As  a Confederate  soldier, 
he  had  made  a spotless  record,  serving  his  country  faithfully 
and  fearlessly  during  the  first  two  years  with  Company  A, 
Fourteenth  'I'exas  Cavalry,  and  then  to  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Gano’s  Texas  Cavalry.  For  valor  he  was  promoted  from 
the  ranks  to  captain,  and  all  who  served  under  him  loved  him 
for  his  kindness  and  bravery.  He  organized  the  Erath- 
Comanche  Confederate  Veteran  Association  some  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  this  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  or- 
ganizations of  the  kind  in  the  State.  Comrade  Harris  was 
aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  W.  E.  Cabell,  and  was  one  of 
two  Confederates  honored  with  complimentary  membership 
in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  other  being  Gen. 
James  Longstreet.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a man  of 
brilliant  intellect,  strong  moral  character,  and  a friend  stanch 
and  true. 

Col.  George  J.  Chapman. 

Following  close  upon  his  former  superior  officers — Gens. 
Longstreet  and  Gordon — Col.  George  J.  Chapman,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  answered  the  final  roll  call.  He  was  born  in  St. 
Louis,  where  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Chauvin,  and  his  grand- 
father, Jacques  Chapman,  had  been  born,  the  latter  in  1782. 
Col.  Chapman  served  four  years  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
was  a prisoner  of  war  at  Rock  Island.  After  the  war  he  en- 
tered the  business  life  of  St.  Louis.  Death  came  to  him  after 
a year’s  illness  from  the  effects  of  wounds  received  in  battle 
The  only  surviving  relative  is  Sylvester  T.  Chapman,  of  St. 
Louis. 

Capt.  Daniel  R.  McKissick. 

Many  hearts  were  saddened  by  the  news  of  the  death  of 
“Uncle”  Dan  McKissick  at  his  home  near  Hiwassee,  Benton 
County,  Ark.  He  was  known  and  loved  by  almost  every  one 
in  the  county,  and  a kindlier,  truer  spirit  never  inhabited 
mortal  body.  In  the  tribute  by  Camp  Cabell,  of  Bentonville, 
of  which  he  was  a member,  the  following  is  given  of  his  life : 

“Daniel  R.  McKissick  was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Tenii., 
in  August,  1S37.  He  came  to  Benton  County,  Ark.,  when  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  and  lived  for  sixty-eight  years  at  the  home 
where  he  died.  He  was  a soldier  of  two  wars — a private  in 
the  war  with  Mexico  and  captain  in  the  Confederate  army — 
and  as  a soldier  he  was  always  at  his  post  of  duty  among  the 
bravest  of  the  brave  and  ever  true  to  the  principles  for  which 
he  fought.  Intensely  Southern  in  all  his  feelings,  he  never 
doubted  for  a moment  that  the  cause  of  the  South  was  a just 
and  holy  cause. 

“Capt.  McKissick  was  a man  of  remarkably  strong  charac- 
ter— a modest,  brave,  just,  and  fearless  man  in  every  relation 
of  life,  and  no  man  of  the  county  was  more  loved  and  respect- 
ed than  he.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1903,  he  was  laid  to  rest 
by  the  old  comrades  of  the  Confederate  army  who  knew  him 
best  and  loved  him  most,  and  there  by  the  side  of  father  and 
mother  he  awaits  the  resurrection  morn.  A loving  and  de- 
voted wife  is  left  to  mourn  his  loss.” 

Samuei  L.  Richards. 

Comrade  Samuel  L.  Richards  died  at  his  home  in  Stafford 
County,  Va.,  on  January  13.  Comrade  Richards  moved  to 
Texas  in  1859,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  enlisted  in 
“Terry’s  'I'exas  Rangers,”  and  made  a brave  and  faithful  sol- 
dier to  the  close.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  Milam  County, 


'hex.,  after  the  surrender,  where  he  lived  until  a few  years 
since,  when  he  moved  back  to  his  old  home  in  Stafford  County. 

Frank  M.  Simms. 

Comrade  F.  M.  Simms,  of  Mobile,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  October  20,  1903.  The  Raphael  Semmes  Camp,  U.  C.  V., 
of  which  he  was  a member,  attended  in  a body.  Rev.  G.  C. 
Tucker  officiated.  In  conformity  with  his  request  he  was 
buried  in  the  Veterans’  lot.  Magnolia  Cemetery,  among  his 
comrades  who  had  gone  before.  He  was  born  in  Covington, 
Ky.,  July  6,  1842.  Early  in  life  he  moved  to  the  far  South, 
and  in  1861  he  joined  the  Sixth  Texas  Cavalry,  and  was  held 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  a prisoner.  'I'he  tributes  by  his 
comrades  is  evidence  of  his  faithfulness  as  a Confederate  sol- 
dier, and  the  tradesmen  of  the  city  took  such  part  as  indicated 
his  merits  as  an  honorable  business  man. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  one  son,  James  Simms,  and  two 
stepsons,  C.  T.  and  'W.  G.  Peterson. 

Samuel  L.  Richards. 

At  Scotland,  Va.,  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Winnie 
Briggs,  Samuel  L.  Richards  passed  peacefully  into  another 
world  on  the  13th  of  January.  He  had  been  in  declining 
health  for  about  a year,  but  not  dangerously  ill  till  a short 
time  before  his  death. 

Comrade  Richards  left  the  parental  roof  in  1859,  and  located 
in  'Fexas  and  led  an  active  life  till  the  war  broke  out.  Re- 
.cponding  to  the  call  of  his  adopted  State,  he  served  gallantly 
and  bravelj'  for  the  entire  four  years  as  a member  of  Terry's 
Texas  Rangers.  After  the  war  he  resumed  his  previous  oc- 
cupation, but  returned  to  his  native  State  about  five  years  ago, 
welcomed  by  friends  and  relatives.  By  his  request,  his  Con- 
federate badges  and  old  army  pistol  were  placed  in  the  casket 
with  him,  and  thus  he  carried  to  the  grave  evidence  of  devo- 
tion to  that  Cause  for  which  he  so  freely  offered  up  his  young 
manhood. 

Capt.  Washington  Taylor. 

After  a severe  stroke  of  apoplexy,  Capt.  Washington  'I'aylor 
died  the  following  day,  February  8,  at  his  home  in  Norfolk, 
Va.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  residents  of  the  city, 
prominent  in  all  circles,  and  universally  esteemed. 

Capt.  Taylor  was  born  February  22,  1848,  and  when  but 
fourteen  years  of  age  entered  the  Confederate  army,  August 
3,  1862.  He  was  appointed  courier  for  the  provost  marshal 
in  Petersburg,  where  he  served  till  1804,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant  of  a battalion  of  local  troops  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  and  served  in  Richmond  under  Maj.  H.  C. 
Scott  until  paroled  April  27,  1865. 

After  the  war  he  entered  the  business  life  of  his  city,  and 
in  1877  established  the  wholesale  firm  of  Washington  Taylor 
& Company,  with  which  he  was  connected  till  death.  He  was 
always  prominent  in  business  circles,  having  been  Treasurer 
of  the  old  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Business  Aicn’s  Association.  He  was  married 
in  1879  to  Miss  Emily  Herman  Whitehead,  who,  with  three 
children,  survives  him. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Quartermaster  General 
of  the  Grand  Camp  of  Virginia  Confederate  Veterans,  having 
occupied  this  office  continuously  since  it  was  created.  He  had 
served  as  Commander  of  Pickett-Buchanan  Camp  of  Norfolk, 
and  for  many  years  was  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  that  organization,  always  manifesting  great  interest  in  its 
welfare.  He  was  a member  of  the  Norfolk  Light  Artillery 
Blues  for  many  years,  and  acted  as  commissary  of  subsistence 
on  the  staff  of  the  Fourth  Virginia  Regiment,  being  retired 
with  the  rank  of  captain. 
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CARD  OF  THANKS  FROM  MRS.  GORDON. 

Biscavne,  Fla.,  February  13,  1904. 

To  the  Confederate  Veteran  anH  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

Mrs.  Gordon  has  read  with  heartfelt  appreciation  the  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  Camps  of  Veterans  and  Chapters  of 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  she  desires  to  thank  them 
most  earnestly  for  these  and  all  other  expressions  of  their  love 
and  respect  for  Gen.  Gordon  and  their  sympathy  for  herself 
and  family  in  this  hour  of  their  great  sorrow.  It  is  Mrs.  Gor- 
don’s purpose  to  send  separate  acknowledgment  to  every  Camp 
of  Veterans  and  Chapter  of  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
which  has  sent  resolutions  passed  in  regard  to  Gen.  Gordon’s 
death,  or  has  taken  any  part  in  the  tributes  paid  to  him.  It 
has  been  impossible,  however,  for  her  to  secure  a complete  or 
accurate  list  of  those  who  sent  flowers,  and  in  the  great  num- 
ber of  resolutions  being  sent  it  is  possible  that  some  may  go 
astray.  She  has  already  learned  of  several  that  have  not 
reached  her.  For  this  reason  Mrs.  Gordon  desires  to  give  ad- 
ditional acknowledgment  in  this  public  way. 

TRIBUTES  TO  GEN.  GORDON. 

In  halls  of  State  he  lies  to-day. 

Our  Southland’s  gifted  son ; 

And  mourning  thousands  will  attest 
His  many  victories  won. 

Victorious  over  strife  and  hate 
He  stood,  the  fearless  one ; 

And  dared  to  lift  his  voice  for  right 
’Mid  throngs  in  Washington. 

In  Congress  halls,  in  thrilling  tones. 

He  told  of  Southern  wrongs. 

How  brave  he  stood  'mid  clash  of  words 
Will  history’s  page  adorn! 

On  many  hard-fought  battlefields 
His  brilliant  record  shows; 

From  humbler  rank  to  higher  place. 

How  rapidly  he  rose ! 

How  the  dear  old  veterans  loved  their  chief ! 

How  they’ll  miss  his  words  of  cheer ! 

A brilliant  statesman,  hero,  chief! 

Our  Southland  mourns  to-day. 

In  loving  tribute  all  will  join 
Who  wore  the  blue  and  .gray. 

Cordelia  Elizabeth  Moore. 

Pirn.ingham,  Ala. 

Memorial  Exercises  in  Indian  Territory. 

A large  delegation  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
with  Division  President,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Culbertson,  of  Savannah, 
arrived  from  South  McAlester  and  were  met  by  the  President 
and  members  of  Chapter  No.  40  of  McAlester,  and  escorted 
to  the  Methodist  church,  where  everything  was  waiting.  The 
church  was  profusely  decorated  with  United  States  flags  and 
Confederate  flags  and  the  national  flag  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
On  each  side  of  the  pulpit  was  hung  the  picture  of  Gen. 
Gordon.  As  the  procession  entered  the  church.  Prof.  T.  S. 
Slaughter  played  the  death  march.  Ushers  conducted  the  Vet- 
erans to  the  right  of  the  pulpit,  the  Sons  to  the  left,  and  seated 
the  Daughters  in  the  center,  seats  having  been  reserved  for 
them. 

“Let  us  pass  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees”  was  sung  by  the  assembly. 


Col.  James  H.  Reed,  Commander  of  Jeff  Lee  Camp,  ex- 
plained the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Then  followed  the  reporting  present  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
different  Chapters  and  the  Camp  of  Sons  of  Veterans. 

Official  Orders  issued  by  Gen.  W.  L.  Cabel,  Commanding 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  of  Gen.  John  L.  Galt, 
Commanding  the  Indian  Territory  Division,  commending  me- 
morial services  were  read. 

Resolutions  of  respect  to  Gen.  Gordon,  adopted  by  Jeff  Lee 
Camp  and  by  Stonewall  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  and  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans, were  all  read. 

Rev.  Brewer  delivered  an  address  upon  the  part  of  the  Vet- 
erans; Mrs.  W.  T.  Culbertson,  Division  President,  made  an 
address  upon  the  part  of  the  Daughters ; and  Dr.  A.  S.  Riddle, 
of  South  McAlester,  delivered  an  address  on  the  part  of  the 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

The  choir  then  sang  “America.”  Miss  Emma  Stalcup,  of 
South  McAlester,  rendered  a fine  solo,  accompanied  by  the 
organ,  after  which  the  congregation  sang  “Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee,”  which  closed  the  e.xercises. 

Let  us  ever  cherish  with  sacred  memory  the  immortal  name 
of  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  a soldier,  a statesman,  a patriot,  a 
citizen,  and  a friend.  The  wisdom  of  his  counsel  is  forever 
denied  us,  yet  through  the  memory  of  his  noble  life  we  shall 
ever  feel  that  inspiration  to  do  and  dare  which  is  right. 

It  was  on  the  red  and  rugged  hills  of  Virginia,  where  the 
blood  of  our  patriot  fathers  sanctified  and  made  sacred  its 
soil,  that  he  wrote  his  name,  and  not  upon  the  pinnacle  of 
ambition’s  mount. 

Though  that  furled  flag  under  which  he  was  laid  away  will 
never  be  unfurled  again,  yet  the  name  and  fame  of  Gen.  John 
B.  Gordon  will  live  through  the  succeeding  generations.  The 
life  and  character  of  this  sainted  hero  will  long  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  South.  The  speaker  said  of  him  personally: 

“I  knew  him  in  the  private  walks  of  life.  I saw  him  in  the 
quiet  association  of  his  friends,  and  the  very  atmosphere 
seemed  laden  with  love  and  tender  compassion.  I saw  him 
when  the  political  passion  had  taken  possession  of  the  reason 
of  mankind.  I watched  him  unsheath  his  glistening  sword  of 
argument  and  debate  and  thrust  it  deep  into  the  heart  of 
wrong  and  political  oppression;  I saw  him  stand  proud  and 
erect,  but  not  exultant  over  the  corpse  of  the  political  op- 
pressor made  lifeless  by  the  sword  of  his  brilliant  genius.  I 
heard  him  pray  to  the  God  whom  he  loved  and  whose  man- 
dates he  acknowledged  with  humble  submission  and  adoration.” 

Gen.  Gordon  Mourned  in  Missouri. 

Gen.  Elijah  Gates,  Major  General  Commanding  the  U.  C 
V.  of  Missouri,  states:  “Citizen,  soldier,  statesman — he  has 
left  his  impress  on  the  pages  of  history,  and  the  world  is  bet- 
ter that  he  lived.” 

Gen.  Gates  designated  Sunday,  Jan.  31,  1904,  as  a day  to  be 
observed  as  memorial  day  by  every  Camp  in  the  State ; that 
they  meet  in  their  halls  or  in  convenient  churches  and  “hold 
memorial  services  for  our  loved  and  lamented  commander.” 

Camp  Cundiff,  No.  807,  U.  C.  V.,  held  a very  impressive 
memorial  service  in  the  Francis  Street  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
at  St.  Joseph.  Gen.  Gates  presided. 

Capt.  John  C.  Landis,  Adjutant  General  of  the  Division, 
read  the  general  order  convening  the  meeting. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Bishop,  pastor  of  the  Church,  delivered  an  able 
and  touching  address  on  the  character  and  life  of  Gen.  Gor- 
don. The  music  for  the  occasion  was  highly  appropriate. 

The  resolutions,  which  were  offered  by  Col.  James  W.  Boyd, 
Judge  John  H.  Duncan,  and  Capt.  Rufus  H.  Todd,  Commander 
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of  the  Camp,  were  adopted  by  a rising  vote.  They  were  as 
follows ; 

“Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  was  an  ideal  soldier,  a fearless  and 
chivalric  fighter,  a great  general,  a true  statesman  and  honest 
man,  pure  in  thought,  gentle  in  words,  kind  in  acts,  with  a 
heart  full  of  love  for  all  mankind  and  an  abiding  faith  in  his 
Father  in  heaven. 

“Whether  riding  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  war,  or  en- 
joying the  sweet  repose  of  peace,  in  victory  or  in  defeat,  in 
prosperity  or  adversity,  he  always  followed  the  path  of  recti- 
tude as  he  understood  it  with  an  unyielding  and  deathless  de- 
votion. No  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  him  to  make;  no  suf- 
fering too  severe  for  him  to  endure ; no  obstacle  sufficient  to 
deter  him  when  duty  called. 

“In  the  beginning,  from  a high  sense  of  honor,  the  captain 
clamored  for  service  in  the  Confederate  army.  Soon  the  world 
saw  him  win  renown  at  Seven  Pines,  was  thrilled  with  his 
martial  fury  at  Malvern  Hill;  was  lost  in  admiration  and 
wonder  at  his  prowess  at  Sharpsburg,  where  he  held  back  four 
intrepid  lines  of  blue  with  one  thin  line  of  gray  till  his  own 
body  was  pierced  with  five  balls,  the  last  one  striking  him 
squarely  in  his  face. 

“Again,  when  these  wounds  had  partly  healed,  we  see  the 
flash  of  his  saber  in  the  death  revel  at  Chancellorsville ; we 
hear  his  command  ringing  through  the  direful,  dismal,  bloody 
thicket  at  the  Wilderness.  At  Spottsylvania,  when  one  of  his 
men  seized  the  bridle  rein  of  Gen.  Lee,  he  gave  his  pledge  to 
his  great  commander  to  make  that  glorious  retrieve.  We  fol- 
low him  through  the  raging  volcano  at  Gettysburg,  and 
later  we  see  him  lead  the  last  charge  of  the  lost  Confederacy 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  tragedy,  which  closed  at  Appo- 
mattox. 

“Then  he  surrendered  in  good  faith,  sheathed  his  sword,  and 
became  a grand  and  noble  citizen  of  our  entire  country. 

“No  wonder  they  twice  made  him  Governor  of  his  State. 
With  love  and  devotion  his  people  gladly  sent  and  resent  him 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

“No  honor  was  too  great  for  him  to  deserve,  nor  too  high 
for  them  to  confer  upon  him. 

“He  was  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans. 

“The  last  order  issued  from  the  headquarters  of  that  organi- 
zation announces : ‘He  is  dead.’ 

“The  last  of  the  rank  is  gone. 

“The  last  salute  of  seventeen  guns  the  Confederate  soldier  is 
to  ever  hear  has  been  fired,  but  the  valediction  it  bears  will 
echo  through  the  camps  for  a thousand  years,  and  its  rever- 
berations will  never  die. 

“There  are  lights  which  the  ‘taps’  cannot  put  out,  there  are 
lives  which  death  cannot  extinguish.  The  requiem  may  be 
sung  or  said,  the  eulogies  may  be  ended,  the  tents  may  be 
struck,  the  flags  may  droop  at  half-mast,  the  funeral  parade 
may  be  over,  the  muffled  drums  may  cease  to  beat,  the  last 
salute  may  be  fired,  taps  may  be  sounded,  the  captains  and 
the  camps,  the  ranks  and  the  file  may  depart,  the  dust  may  he 
consigned,  the  grave  may  be  closed,  the  sun  may  go  down,  and 
darkness  shroud  the  earth,  but — 

“Gen.  Gordon  still  lives.  He  can  never  die. 

“Resolved,  That  with  heartfelt  anguish  and  sorrow,  we  de- 
plore his  loss  to  our  common  country.  ■ 

“Resolved,  That  we  extend  congratulations  to  every  Camp 
of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  to  every  Confederate  sol- 
•dier  living  or  dead,  to  the  noble  men  and  women  of  the  South, 
to  the  brave  and  kind-hearted  people  of  the  North,  the  East, 


and  the  West,  that  such  a man  . as  John  B.  Gordon  lived  in 
America. 

“Resolved,  That  our  order  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 

“Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  the  brave  and 
noble  woman  who  followed  his  fortunes  in  war  and  in  peace, 
and  to  the  other  members  of  his  family,  our  deepest  sympathy. 
May  a divine  Providence  keep  ‘watch  and  ward’  over  them, 
and  may  the  memory  of  his  life  ever  be  to  them  and  us  a holy 
inspiration ! 

“Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records 
of  our  Camp,  and  that  a copy  be  mailed  to  the  Confederate 
Veteran  for  publication,  and  that  the  resolutions  be  forwarded 
to  Mrs.  Gordon  and  the  family  of  our  departed  comrade.’’ 

Public  Service  at  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

At  a memorial  service  to  Gen.  Gordon  at  Warrensburg,  Mo., 
Miss  Edmonda  A.  Nickerson  made  an  address,  in  which  she 
said ; 

“This  reunited  country  owes  a great  deal  to  this  dead  sol- 
dier. He  was  everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances  the 
strenuous  advocate  of  harmony,  reconciliation,  and  peace ; and 
from  his  high  stations  in  political  life  he  ever  sought  to  heal 
the  antagonisms  of  sectional  strife,  to  save  the  coming  genera- 
tion from  a heritage  of  bitterness  and  hate,  and  to  lead  the 
people  all  over  this  land  to  love  one  another  again.  And  thus 
it  is  that  this  great  country,  from  one  confine  to  the  other, 
will  regret  his  death  and  do  honor  to  his  memory  as  one  of 
those  illustrious  men  that  the  great  God  in  his  goodness  has 
sent  upon  the  earth  to  lift  up  this  republic  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  national  greatness  and  to  do  honor  and  glory  to  the 
American  name. 

“And  as  for  the  dead  warrior,  statesman,  and  orator,  the 
whole  world  knows  that  it  is  now  all  well  with  him.  His 
whole  career  was  the  life  of  a Christian  man.  In  the  silent 
communion  of  hi^  tent,  on  the  battlefield  launching  thunder- 
bolts of  war,  and 'in  l;he  quietude  of  domestic  life,  he  lived 
in  the  continual  presence  of  the  Almighty  Being  and  drew  all 
his  heroic  inspiration  from  him.’’ 

Daughters  in  Clinton,  Mo.,  Pay  Tribute. 

The  ladies  of  the  K.  K.  Salmon  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  met  Jan- 
uary 20,  1904,  at  the  home  of  Dr.  John  H.  Britts,  Clinton,  Mo., 
in  a memorial  service  to  honor  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  whose 
death  occurred  recently. 

Though  the  rain  poured  all  day,  there  was  a large  at- 
tendance of  the  members,  the  Confederate  Veterans  of  thti 
city,  and  a few  friends. 

“America”  was  sung  by  the  ladies  of  the  Chapter,  then  the 
roll  was  called,  and  answered  by  every  member  with  quotations 
or  original  sentences  expressing  their  high  appreciation  for  the 
exalted  services  of  the  great  hero  and  statesman,  and  testifying 
to  the  tender  love  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  . 

Then  an  address  was  given  by  Judge  James  B.  Gantt,  of  the 
Missouri  Supreme  Court,  who  served  in  the  Virginia  Army  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  who  participated  in  many  of  the  memo- 
rable battles  where  Gen.  Gordon  was  one  of  the  commanders. 
His  relation  of  incidents  was  very  interesting  and  sometimes 
pathetic.  Judge  Gantt  was  followed  by  John  Temple  Graves, 
the  great  Georgia  orator,  who  paid  a most  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  ladies  of  the  South,  and  spoke  of  the  rich  heritage  Gen. 
Gordon  left  to  the  country  in  so  pleasing  a manner  as  to  excite 
the  enthusiasm  of  all  present. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  the  meet- 
ing was  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Chapter  with 
grace  and  dignity. 
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The  service  was  concluded  by  A song,  “Tenting  On  the  Old 
Camp  Ground,”  in  which  the  Veterans  and  others  joined. 

G.  A.  R.  Veterans  Honor  Gordon. 

The  O.  M.  Mitchel  Post,  of  Atlanta,  held  a meeting  in  honor 
of  Gen.  Gordon’s  memory,  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted: 

“Whereas  the  courage  of  conviction  cherishes  no  resentment 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  willing  to  imperil  their  lives  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  standard  of  duty ; and  whereas  the 
sentiment,  ‘Enemies  in  war ; in  peace,  friends,’  has  been  con- 
spicuously exemplified  in  the  life  and  character  of  Gen.  John 
B.  Gordon,  whose  broad  liberality  and  never-failing  courtesy 
have  made  him  the  exemplar  of  all  that  brave  men  love  and 
the  world  admires;  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  we 
recognize  an  irreparable  loss — great  not  only  to  his  comrades 
in  arms  but  to  his  country  at  large.  He  passes  from  our 
midst  with  the  proud  distinction  of  capturing,  in  time  of 
peace,  the  heart  of  every  gallant  soldier  who  opposed  and  de- 
feated his  cause  in  war.  We  each  feel  that  we  honor  our- 
selves in  paying  this  tribute  to  his  memory.  Gen.  Gordon’s 
record  as  a soldier  reflects  additional  luster  upon  the  arms  of 
his  antagonists.  He  was  a leading  advocate  of  peace  and  good 
will  between  those  once  engaged  in  deadly  strife — in  reestab- 
lishing that  spirit  of  unity  and  reconciliation  without  which 
we  would  remain  in  constant  peril  as  a nation.  We  feel  grate- 
ful to  him ; we  honor,  love,  and  respect  him.” 

By  Gordon's  Bier. 

In  the  center  of  the  capital  building  the  body  had  been 
placed.  Heaped  on  every  side  of  the  coffin  a bank  of  flowers 
was  piled  in  profusion,  sent  by  loving  hands  from  many 
States,  while  at  his  head  there  rested  a floral  banner  of  the 
Confederacy,  with  the  last  battle  flag  worked  out  in  roses  and 
violets. 

On  all  sides  of  the  dome  above  the  bier  the  battle  flags  of 
the  Confederacy  drooped  at  half-mast. 

A gray-headed  veteran  leading  a curly-haired  child  by 
the  hand  was  among  the  number  that  passed  the  casket  to  take 
a last  look  at  his  beloved  commander.  The  child’s  gaze  fell 


below  the  coffin  lid  and  sa^  only  the  bank  of  flowers.  “Ain’t 
the  flowers  pretty?”  brok^  in  the  childish  voice.  “But  what 
does  it  all  mean,  grandpa?” 

A.  C.  Ferguson. 

McElhaney  Camp,  of  Lebanon,  Va.,  sends  resolutions  on 
the  death  of  A.  C.  Ferguson,  who  was  lieutenant  of  Company 
G of  the  Twenty-Ninth  Regiment  of  Virginia  Infantry,  and 
one  of  its  best  and  most  valued  members. 

Tribute  to  Gordon. — “Jim  Moss”  Camp  of  U.  C.  V.,  of 
Arlington,  Ky.,  met  on  the  i6th  of  January,  and  through  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  composed  of  W.  H.  Mc- 
Murray,  J.  H.  McConnell,  and  W.  J.  Gweder,  paid  a tribute  of 
love  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  Gen,  Gordon. 


Veterans  Are  Crossing  Over. — E.  R.  MacKethan,  Com- 
mander North  Carolina  Division,  United  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  writes  in  the  Fayetteville  Standard:  “Since  our  last 
issue  the  grim  specter.  Death,  has  again  passed,  noiselessly  and 
unseen,  through  the  sadly  depleted  Gray  Camp,  ‘making  up 
his  detail  for  to-day,’  and  an  important  one  it  is — ‘a  lieutenant 
general,  a major  general,  two  captains,  and  a private.’  Surely 
this  tour  of  duty  must  be  an  important  one.  . . . And,  as 
we  follow  to  the  bank  and  try  to  look  beyond,  we  fancy  that 
we  see  a mighty  host  standing  at  attention  in  silent  and  serried 
rank,  and  then  turning  and  looking  back  on  the  Gray  Camp, 
scattered  and  tattered,  we  see  the  reason  for  the  detail  for 
to-day,  for  the  bulk  of  the  army  is  already  massed  on  the 
other  side.  They  are  only  waiting  for  the  rear  guard  to  join 
them>  when,  forever  united,  they  will  pitch  their  tents  ‘under 
the  shade  of  the  trees’  that  are  beside  ‘the  pure  river  of  the 
water  of  life.’  And  here  there  be  other  ‘American’  hosts  and 
other  ‘American’  heroes,  and  hosts  and  heroes  of  all  nations, 
for  the  watchword  is  ‘Peace’  and  the  water  of  the  river  is 
‘pure  and  clear  as  crystal'  and  ‘the  leaves  of  the  tree  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.’  ” 


A NOTABLE  BOOK* 

1 he  motto  of  this  book  might  well  be : “Strike,  but  hear.” 
The  author  did  not  conceal  from  himself  or  his  readers  the 
fact  that  his  side  of  the  money  question  has  had  to  run  the 
gantlet  of  ridicule  and  prejudice' — owing,  as  he  believes,  to 
a misconception  of  the  facts  and  principles  involved  in  its 
consideration.  His  earnestness  warms  into  enthusiasm.  His 
spirit  is  fair,  his  candor  transparent.  That  he  has  given  thor- 
ough study  to  his  subject,  no  reader  can  doubt.  That  he  aimed 
to  maintain  a judicial  frame  of  mind  throughout  the  entire  dis- 
cussion seems  to  us  clear,  albeit  at  times  he  exhibits  a little 
impatience  in  dealing  with  perversity  that  looks  almost  as  if 
it  were  willful  and  ignorance  that  refuses  instruction.  It  will 
be  easier  to  denounce  and  satirize  this  book  than  to  disprove 
its  facts  and  refute  its  arguments.  It  holds  that  the  so-called 
demonetization  of  silver  was  largely  blameworthy  in  its  mo- 
tive, unconstitutional  in  its  method,  and  will  surely  prove 
more  and  more  disastrous  in  its  effects.  What  is  said  will 
startle  some  of  its  readers,  displease  some,  and  convince  some. 
Every  citizen  who  wishes  to  get  a clear  and  full  understanding 
of  this  vital  question  will  do  well  to  read  it.  He  who  fails  to 
do  so  will  himself  be  the  loser — so  we  think  and  make  free 
to  declare. 


♦The  Thirty  Years’  War  on  Silver.  By  A.  L.  Fitzg^erald,  Jud^e  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nevada.  Ainsworth  & Company,  Publishers,  Chicago,  111. 
Pages  364.  Price,  $1.50.  For  sale  by  Hunter  & Welburn,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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DIXIE. 

BY  JOSEPH  M.  BROWN,  MARIETTA,  GA. 

Comrades,  hear  the  war  drum  rattle, 
Trumpets,  too,  call  to  the  battle. 

Ho,  awake  ! Ho,  awake  ! 

Ho,  awake.  Dixieland! 

Th.e  voice  of  Justice  cries:  “I  need  you  !” 
Honor  shouts : “Southrons,  I’ll  lead 

you  !’’ 

Ho,  awake  ! Ho,  awake  ! 

Ho,  awake.  Dixieland ! 

Chorus. 

I’m  glad  I live  in  Dixie, 

Ho,  awake  ! Ho,  awake  ! 

In  Dixie’s  land  I’ll  take  my  stand 
To  live  or  die  in  Dixie. 

I will  live,  I will  live, 

I will  live  for  God  and  Dixie. 

Hark,  the  words  of  proud  Oppression, 
“Sunny  land.  Glory’s  possession.’’ 

Ho,  awake  ! Ho,  awake  1 
Ho,  awake.  Dixieland ! 

“Thy  white  cotton  fields,  I crave  them. 
Thy  mounts  rich  with  gold.  I’ll  have 
them.” 

Ho,  awake  ! Ho,  awake  ! 

Ho,  awake.  Dixieland! 

Right,  which  God  withholds  from  no 
man ; 

Purity,  jewel  of  woman. 

Ho,  awake  ! Ho,  awake  ! 

Ho,  awake.  Dixieland ! 

Clasp  ye  hands  before  the  altar. 

Swear  that  ye  will  never  falter. 

Ho,  awake  1 Ho,  awake  I 
Ho,  awake.  Dixieland ! 

Rouse,  ye  sons  of  might  and  duty; 
Wake,  ye  daughters,  types  of  beauty. 
Ho,  awake  ! PIo,  awake  ! 

Ho,  aw'ake.  Dixieland ! 

Strike,  ye  brave,  like  bolts  of  thunder  1 
Fair  ones  work  till  foes  shall  wonder! 
Ho,  awake  ! Ho,  awake ! 

Ho,  awake,  Dixieland ! 

Hark,  the  shouts  of  triumph  ringing ! 
Hark,  the  pagans  fair  ones  singing! 

Ho,  awake  ! Ho,  awake  ! 

Ho,  awake.  Dixieland ! 

“God  of  justice,  thou  hast  blessed  us! 
God  in  holy  love  e’er  rest  us  1” 

Ho,  awake!  Ho,  awake! 

Ho,  awake.  Dixieland ! 


ISulu'rtsuu  - 
|Jun:l)aaing  Aunirg, 

323  iShtrb  Abriuif, 
HouiBiiille.  fKij. 

Sht^pping’  of  all  kinds  given  prompt  attention. 
Gowns  made.  Saiisfaction  guaranteed. 


.1  EHYSICIAN  CURES  HIS  WIFE 
OF  CONSUMPTION. 

Dr.  Stevens-Noyes,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
is  in  receipt  of  a letter  from  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  by  the  use  of  the  Dr.  Ste- 
vens’s East  India  Consumption  Cure 
saved  his  wife  from  this  terrible  disease 
after  fourteen  years  of  sickness  and  sus- 
pense. A copy  of  this  letter,  which  is  a 
powerful  testimonial  to  the  efficacy  of 
Dr.  Noyes’s  remedy,  with  hundreds  of 
other  testimonials,  is  sent  free,  together 
with  symptom  blanks,  etc.,  to  all  who 
suffer  from  Consumption,  Asthma,  Ca- 
tarrh, etc.,  by  addressing  Dr.  Stevens- 
Noyes,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  advertise- 
ment of  Dr.  Noyes  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  paper. 

"HEROES  AND  SPIES  OF  THE 
CIVIL  WAR." 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a delightful 
little  volume  of  220  pages  by  Maj.  D. 
Humphreys,  which  has  just  come  from 
the  presses  of  the  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  New  York  and  Washington. 

Maj.  Humphreys  was  a member  of  the 
original  Stonewall  Brigade,  and  later 
served  with  Ashby’s  Cavalry  Command, 
and  always  as  a gallant  soldier.  In  this 
little  volume  Maj.  Humphreys  has  set 
down  a wealth  of  personal  experiences 
and  reminiscences  in  a style  at  once 
graceful  and  charming.  The  book  is 
full  of  those  little  touches  that  give  the 
reader  a clearer  and  more  intimate  in- 
sight of  the  events  of  the  great  struggle 
narrated  than  could  the  most  pretentious 
history. 

The  typography  and  presswork  of  the 
book  are  excellent,  and  the  volume  has 
a handsome  frontispiece  picture  of  the 
author  in  uniform.  Pp.  223;  $1.50,  post- 
paid.— Virginian-Pilot. 


Mrs.  Ed  Rodgers,  of  Hillsboro,  Tex., 
seeks  information  as  to  the  company  and 
regiment  to  which  her  father  belonged. 
He  was  James  C.  Simmons,  of  Tennes- 
see, and  was  a lieutenant  and  stationed 
at  Columbus,  Ky.,  in  1861.  She  thinks 
he  must  have  belonged  to  a Tennessee 
regiment  raised  at  or  near  Dresden, 
Tenn. 


In  the  notice  about  the  encampment  of 
the  Florida  Division  a mistake  was  made 
in  giving  the  place  of  meeting  as  Orlando, 
as  it  was  held  at  St.  Augustine.  Ex- 
Gov.  Francis  P.  Fleming  was  elected 
Brigadier  General  for  the  Second  Bri- 
gade, vice  Ballentine,  promoted  to  Major 
General.  Gov.  Fleming  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  Camps  on  January  4,  and. 


SO  EASY  TO  FORGET. 

In  999  cases  out  of  every  thousand  the  direc- 
tions which  accompany  a physician’s  prescrip- 
tion of  proprietary  medicine  tell  you  to  take  a 
dose  three  or  four  times  a day,  either  before  or 
after  meals  and  on  going  to  bed.  In  999  cases 
out  of  a thousand  this  rule  is  never  strictly  fol- 
lowed. You  start  in  to  observe  it  religiously, 
and  succeed  pretty  well  at  first,  but  soon  you 
begin  to  skm  doses,  then  the  medicine  fails  in  its 
intended  effect.  It’s  so  easy  to  forget. 

If  the  remedy  is  a liquid,  the  business  man 
loses  a dose  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  unless 
some  thoughtful  wife,  mother,  or  sister  gives 
him  a spoon  and  makes  him  take  an  extra  bot- 
tle to  the  office.  Most  men  hate  to  do  this.  If 
the  medicine  is  in  tablet  form,  the  chances  are 
he  will  never  think  of  it  until  he  reaches  for  car 
fare  on  his  way  home.  It’s  so  easy  to  forget. 
This  applies  to  men  and  women  alike. 

The  proprietors  of  Vernal  Palmettona  (for- 
merly known  as  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry 
Wine)  had  sense  and  foresight  enough  to  make 
their  remedy  so  that  only  one  dose  a day  is  nec- 
essary. It  is  easy  to  remember  to  take  itafter  the 
last  meal  or  on  going  to  bed.  It  stands  in  a class 
by  itself.  _ If  you  are  pestered  with  indigestion, 
constipation,  liver  trouble,  bowel  trouble,  or 
any  skin  affliction  resulting  from  bad  blood, 
V eimal  Palmettona  is  what  you  need.  Try  it  at 
oiir  expense.  Write  for  a free  sample  bottle.  It 
will  do  you  good.  Address  Vernal  Remedy  Co., 
■j57  Seneca  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Sold  at  all 
druggists.  62 


FINE 

CALLING 

CARDS. 


fOO  FOR  35  CENTS. 

Engraved  Effect — O u r Own 
Process.  White,  crisp  cards  In 
full  style.  Two-cent  stamp  for 
samples. 

We  Arc  Proud  of  Our  Cards. 


The  Ohio  Plate  Co.,  Dept.  C.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


in  obedience  to  Special  Orders  No.  10, 
assumed  command  of  the  brigade  and 
appointed  Col.  A.  D.  Williams,  M.D.,  his 
adjutant  general. 


THROUGH  PULLMAN  SLEEPING 
CARS 

to  California  points  via  Iron  Mountain 
Route,  leaving  St.  Louis  8:30  a.m.  daily 
for  Los  Angeles  via  “True  Southern 
Route;”  also  tourist  sleeping  cars  on 
this  same  train  for  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  every  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day. Best  Winter  Route  to  California. 
For  further  information,  call  on  or  ad- 
dress R.  T.  G.  Matthews,  T.  P.  A., 
Room  202  Equitable  Building,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

Agents  of  either  sex  should  to-day 
vrite  Marsh  Manufacturing  Co.,  538 
Lake  Street,  Chicago,  for  cuts  and  par- 
ticulars of  their  handsome  Aluminum 
Card  Case  with  your  name  engraved  on 
it  and  filled  with  one  hundred  calling 
or  business  cards.  Everybody  orders 
them.  Sample  case  and  one  hundred 
jards,  postpaid,  forty  cents.  This  case 
ind  one  hundred  cards  retail  at  seventy- 
ive  cents.  You  have  only  to  show  sample 
:o  secure  an  order.  Send  forty  cents  in 
•.tamps  at  once  for  case  and  one  hun- 
Ired  cards  before  some  one  gets  ahead 
)f  you. 
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CATARRH  CAN  BE  CURED, 

Cat.uTh  is  a kindred  ailment  of  coDsumptioa,  long  con- 
sidered incurable;  and  yet  there  is  one  remedy  that  will 
positively  cure  calairli  in  any  of  its  stages.  For  many 
years  tins  remedy  was  used  oy  the  late  Dr.  Stevens,  a 
widely  noted  authority  on  all  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
lungs.  Having  testeu  its  wonderlul  curative  powers  in 
thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suU 
fenng,  I will  send  tree  ofcharge  to  all  sufferers  from  Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma,  Consumption,  and  nervous  diseases,  this 
recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English,  with  full  airec- 
tioQS  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail,  by  address- 
ing, with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Koyes,  $47 
Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  YOUNG  HERO. 

BY  HELEN  HAMLETT,  ALVIN,  TEX 

“Father,  Fll  go!”  Our  country’s  call 
Had  summoned  the  brave  to  fight. 
“You  are  too  young!  You  are  my  all ! 
My  son,  can  this  be  right?” 

Ever,  till  now,  had  youthful  choice 
Yielded  to  parent's  nod ; 

To  his  brave  heart  his  country’s  voice 
Is  as  the  voice  of  God. 

It  is  his  country’s  hour  of  need ! 

Heartbreak,  handclasp,  good-bye ! 
He  rides  away  on  gallant  steed 
To  fight — perhaps  to  die. 

Mother  and  sister,  sad  your  lot. 

It  was  his  country’s  call. 

His  lonely  grave  is  a hallowed  spot. 
Your  tears  forever  fall. 

Our  best  and  bravest,  went  they  forth 
To  nobly  do  their  part. 

’We  prize  them  for  the  priceless  worth 
Of  each  heroic  heart ! 

Buried  beneath  the  soil  they  loved. 

Or  toiling,  struggling  on ; 

Heroes  who  have  their  valor  proved, 
Our  hearts’  applause  have  won. 


Dr.  R.  R.  McGregor,  of  Covington, 
Tenn.,  wants  to  know  if  Miss  Eliza  Ha- 
ley, of  1864,  is  still  alive.  She  was  a 
sister  of  the  Haley  in  the  firm  of  Hill 
& Haley,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  cotton  mer- 
chants of  that  time.  The  Doctor  says 
that  if  she  never  changed  her  name  some 
man  lost  a fortune,  as  she  proved  her 
worth  to  the  poor  Confederate  soldiers. 


Capt.  D.  Eldredge,  Historian  Third 
N.  H.  Volunteers,  No.  36  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  wishes  to  corre- 
spond with  some  survivor  of  “the  fifty” 
officers  who  were  sent  to  Hilton  Head, 
1864,  to  be  placed  under  fire,  but  were 
not.  He  also  says : “The  records  dis- 
close the  fact  that  among  the  burials 
of  the  dead  at  Gettysburg  was  a female 
soldier — Confederate.  There  should  be 
a story  connected  with  the  case.”  Who 
can  write  it  up? 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAiLS. 
Cough  Syrup,  Tastes  Good.  Use 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


“On  the  Parallels;  or,  A Story  of  the 
Rappahannock”  is  a record  of  active 
service  by  a private,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bor- 
ton,  “on  the  other  side,”  a member  of 
the  Twenty-Fourth  New  Jersey  Volun- 
teers. The  book  is  dedicated  “to  all  those 
who  died  and  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  the  Civil  War.”  It  is  well  written, 
free  from  all  prejudice,  and  gives  the 
daily  routine  life  of  a private  in  camp, 
on  the  march,  and  in  battle  so  faithfully 
as  to  be  interesting  to  every  old  soldier. 
Confederate  or  Federal.  There  is  not 
quite  as  much  humor  in  it  is  there  might 
be,  for  which  the  author,  however,  is  ex- 
cusable, as  his  first  experience  with  us 
was  at  Fredericksburg  with  his  command 
in  the  assaulting  column  on  Marye’s 
Heights,  and  his  next  and  last  was  at 
Chancellorsville,  on  Hooker’s  right, 
where  Stonewall  Jackson  struck — times 
and  circumstances  not  altogether  as 
cheerful  for  him  as  they  might  have 
been. 

■'ITIE  DELIVERANCE,"  BY  ELLEN 
GLASGOW. 

In  her  latest  book  Miss  Glasgow  has 
given  a picture  of  life  in  the  tobacco  re- 
gions of  Virginia.  The  time  is  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  characters 
are  persons  of  the  war  period  and  of  the 
present  generation.  The  novel  is  of 
large  scope,  with  strong  delineation  of 
character,  and  the  plot  decidedly 
original.  The  story  is  of  absorbing  in- 
terest, and  the  style  of  literature  distinct 
and  fine.  Illustrated  in  colors. 

Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & Co., 
New  York  City.  Price,  $1.50. 


THROUGH  TO  CITY  OF  MEXICO 
without  change  of  cars  via  Iron  Moun- 
tain Route  in  elegant  Pullman  sleeping 
cars,  leaving  St.  Louis  8:40  p.m.  daily 
via  Laredo  Gateway.  Shortest  and 
quickest  line.  Excursion  tickets  now  on 
sale.  For  further  information,  call  on 
or  address  R.  T.  G.  Matthews,  T.  P.  A., 
Room  202  Equitable  Bldg.,  Louisville, 
Ky.  

A.  W.  McCants,  of  Pinckneyville,  111., 
is  anxious  to  find  in  what  company  and 
regiment  Joshua  McCants  enlisted.  He 
was  in  a Texas  regiment  of  cavalry,  and 
thinks  he  was  first  lieutenant  and  after- 
wards acted  as  captain. 


In  the  sketch  of  Comrade  J.  J.  Mai 
lard,  given  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Veteran,  a mistake  was  made  in 
saying  “he  moved  to  Cherokee  County. 
Ala,”  as  it  should  have  been  Cherokee 
County,  Tex. 


DHTCHENOO 

ANT13EfTlC 


...POR„. 

Wounds,  Bruises, 
Burns,  Sprains, 
Colic,  Cramps,  Indi- 
gestion, Diarrhoea, 
Flux,  Head' 
ache  and  Neu= 
ralgia 

A PERFECT  REMEDY 
10  Cents  Per  Bottle. 

Larger  Sizes,  50  Cents  and  $1.00 
SHERROUSE  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


Mrs.  Sallie  Lee  McCandless,  of  Merid- 
ian, Tex.,  writes  that  if  the  friends  of 
Bird  Dar,  of  Missouri,  do  not  know  his 
fate  in  the  war,  she  will  be  glad  to  tell 
them  about  it.  Mrs.  McCandless  was 
then  Sallie  Lee  Wortham,  of  Graves 
County,  Ky. 


Sterling  Price  Camp,  of  Bozeman, 
Mont.,  at  its  annual  election  in  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  elected  the  following  officers : 
Commander,  C.  P.  Blakely;  Lieutenants, 
A.  J.  Smith,  H.  F.  Cowherd,  Charles 
Kreeling,  E.  D.  Ferguson ; Quartermas- 
ter, G.  B,  Williams;  Adjutant,  White 
Calfee. 


w 


SEEDS 

2SBULBS_ 

Hollybuck,  Teo  Weeks  Stock,  Calendula,  Core- 
opsis, Caoaa,  Ageratum,  Saapdragoo,  Cbiaese 
Primrose, Sweet  Alysum,  Fox-glove  Cilia,  .Mon- 
key Vine.  Balloon  Vine,  Baby  Breath,  Blue  Bells 
of  Scotland,  Eastern  Star,  Petunia,  Mixed  Daisy, 
Mixed  Asters,  Begonia,  Mixed  Poppy,  Mignon- 
eile,  CalHopsis,  Portulaca,  Sweet  Peas,  Cypress 
fc  Vine.  Pansy(mixed),  Sunflower, Salvia,  Balsam 

J Will  mail  voa  FREE  this  fine  collection  of  50  Choice 
kinds  of  Flower  Seeds  and  25  Bulbs  for  15  cents  In 
!y  QT/r/-  »iilver  or  8 two-ceot  stnmps.  Will  send  Seed  Check  and. 

' ' "Catalog  free  bv  sendine  yoor  order  at  once. 

GREAT  EASTERN  SEED  CO. 

EVERETT.  MASS. 


Stallman’s  Dresser  Trunk 

Easy  to  get  at  everything  without 
disturbing  anything.  No  fatigue 
in  packingandunpackiug.  Light, 
strong,  roomy  drawers.  Holds  as 
much  and  costs  no  more  than  a 
good  box  trunk.  Haud-riveted ; 
strongest  trunk  made.  In  small 
room  serves  as  chifFonier.  0.0  D. 
with  privilege  of  examinatiou. 

2c.  5f‘*mp  for  Catalog. 

F.  A.STAILMAN  111  ’»'■  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  0. 
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COMPOSED  BOR  SONS  OF  CON- 
FEDERATE VETERANS. 

BY  MRS.  T.  B.  PUGH,  OF  LOUISIANA. 

(To  be  sung  (o  air  of  Bonrie  Blue  Flag.”) 

O yes,  we  all  are  Southern  men, 

And  love  the  tale  to  tell 

How  in  the  past  our  noble  sires 
So  bravely  fought  and  fell. 

They  fought  for  Southern  liberty 
With  courage  grand,  sublime; 

Their  praises  shall  go  sounding  down 
The  corridors  of  time. 

Chorus. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah! 

For  the  men  who  fought  for  right ! 

They  made  a glorious  record,  and 
Their  sons  will  keep  it  bright. 

O yes,  we  all  are  Southern  men. 

Who  proudly  tell  the  world 

We  love  our  Southern  banner. 

Though  it  be  forever  furled. 

We  love  the  men  who  fought  beneath 
The  glorious  Stars  and  Bars ; 

Their  glorious  record  shall  remain 
While  night  brings  out  the  stars. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT 
LEWIS  DABNEY,  D.D. 

“The  Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  Lewis 
Dabney,”  by  Thomas  Cary  Johnson,  re- 
cently published  by  the  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication,  Richmond, 
Va.,  is  one  of  those  rare  books  which  are 
interesting  not  only  to  the  general  read- 
er but  to  the  special  student.  As  pastor, 
educator,  philosopher,  and  soldier,  Dr. 
Dabney  touched  life  at  all  points. 

The  book  is  largely  autobiographical, 
for  Dabney  was  a great  letter  writer  of 
the  old  school,  and  it  is  this  personal 
element  which  gives  tone  and  color  to  the 
narrative.  He  was  always  a serious  stu- 
dent, but  he  had  a fine  sense  of  humor 
and  told  an  anecdote  well.  His  letters 
to  his  mother  and  brothers,  and  later  to 
his  wife,  often  sparkle  with  fun  and  good 
stories. 

The  life  of  the  South  as  shown  in  his 
own  home  and  in  the  letters  of  his  more 
mature  age  is  simple  and  charming.  H' 
painted  with  fidelity  the  hardships  and 
disadvantages  as  well  as  the  pleasures 
and  attractions  of  the  planter’s  life,  and 
throws  real  light  on  the  social,  political, 
and  industrial  organization  of  the  South 
and  on  the  homes,  employments,  culture, 
and  religion  of  the  people.  Students  of 
our  ante-bellum  civilization  and  the  his- 
torian who  is  endeavoring  to  reconstruct 
a society  which  disappeared  with  the 
Great  War  will  find  the  book  invaluable. 

The  fine  account  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  old  Virginia  Court,  the 


pictures  of  eminent  jurists  and  states- 
men, will  be  of  great  interest  to  lawyers; 
while  his  personal  reminiscences  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  whose  distinguished 
chief  of  staff  he  was,  his  narrative  of 
camp  life,  and  his  understanding  of  Jack- 
son’s campaigns  will  delight  all  old  Con- 
federate veterans.  Taken  all  in  all,  few 
books  have  been  produced  in  recent  years 
of  greater  interest  and  value  to  all  classes 
of  readers.  See  advertisement  in  this 
number. 


HANCOCK’S  DIARY. 

BY  R.  R.  HANCOCK. 

The  author  was  a member  of  Bell’.s 
Brigade,  Buford’s  Division  of  Forrest’s 
Cavalry,  and  in  the  book  is  included  a 
history  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry  for  the  last 
fifteen  months  of  the  war.  Contains 
644  octavo  pages,  well  illustrated.  Price, 
$2 ; with  a year’s  subscription  to  the 
Veteran,  $2.50. 


PROM  MANASSAS  TO  APPOMAT- 
TOX. 

BY  GEN.  JAMES  LONGSTREET. 

A few  copies  of  Gen.  Longstreet’s 
book  are  on  sale  by  the  Veteran  at  a 
special  price  in  connection  with  sub- 
scription. The  volume  is  elegantly  got- 
ten up,  and  is  of  choice  literary  merit. 
Contains  32  illustrations  and  16  maps. 
648  pages.  Bound  in  cloth  the  price  is 
$4;  in  sheep,  $5.  A year’s  subscription 
to  the  Veteran  is  given  with  every  or- 
der at  above  prices.  Send  your  order 
now. 


LIFE  OF  FORREST. 

BY  DR.  JOHN  ALLAN  WYETH. 

The  phenomenal  career  of  Gen.  For- 
rest is  without  parallel  in  our  country’s 
history,  and  Dr.  Wyeth  tells  the  story 
w'ell  and  in  a style  clear  and  pleasing. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  pictures  of  the 
General’s  subordinate  officers,  and  has  a 
good  map  of  the  whole  field  of  opera- 
tions. Price,  $4;  with  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Veteran,  $4. 


A THING  WORTH  KNOWING. 

No  need  of  cutting  off  a woman’s  breast  or  a 
man’s  cheek  or  nose  in  a vain  attempt  to  cure 
cancer.  No  need  of  applying  burning  plasters 
to  the  flesh  and  torturing  those  already  weak 
from  suffering.  Soothing,  bahny,  aromatic  oils 

five  safe,  speedy,  and  certain  cure.  The  most 
orrible  forms  of  cancer  of  the  face,  breast, 
womb,  mouth,  stomach;  large  tumors,  ugly  ul- 
cers, fistula,  catarrh ; terrible  skin  diseases,  etc., 
are  all  successfully  treated  by  the  application  of 
various  forms  of  simple  oils.  Send  for  a book, 
mailed  free,  giving  particulars  and  prices  of 
Oils.  Address  the  Dr.  D.  Iff.  Bye  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
462,  Dallas,  'Tex. 


LIFE  OF  JACKSON. 

BY  COL.  G.  R.  F.  HENDERSON. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  his- 
tory yet  written  of  the  life  and  military 
career  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  The  book 
is  in  two  volumes,  containing  nearly 
one  thousand  pages.  Bound  in  cloth. 
Price,  $4 ; with  a year’s  subscription  to 
the  Veteran,  $4.35. 

TWO  WARS. 

BY  GEN.  S.  G.  FRENCH. 

This  autobiography  of  Gen.  French 
gives  the  story  of  his  military  career  with 
the  candor  of  a truthful  witness  on  the 
stand  in  a case  involving  life,  and  his 
testimony  will  bear  the  most  rigid  in- 
vestigation. It  is  the  history  of  service 
in  the  Mexican  and  Confederate  wars, 
and  should  have  a place  in  the  library 
of  all  lovers  of  true  history.  Bound  in 
cloth,  and  handsomely  illustrated.  Price, 
$2 ; with  a year’s  subscription  to  the 
Veteran,  $2.50. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR. 

BY  GEN.  JOHN  B.  GORDON. 

In  praise  of  this  book  there  has  been 
no  dissenting  voice.  It  is  written  in  an 
entertaining  style,  and  the  descriptions 
of  battles  and  war  incidents  are  most 
vivid  and  interesting.  The  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  narrative  is  enhanced  by  the 
admirable  spirit  of  the  author.  Price, 
$3 ; with  a year’s  subscription  to  the 
Veteran,  $3.50. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  mention  the 
Veteran. 


i WILL  GIVE  YOU  a Perfect  Fittin§; 

GOLD  SPECTACLES  FREE. 


SEND  HO  UOHEY. 


Just  write  me  ten  names  of  spectacle  wearers  and  I will  do  this:— First  I will  mall 
vou  my  perfect  Home  Eye  Tester  Free.  Then  (after  you  have  sent  me  your  test)  I will 
mall  you  a full  $2.60  family  set  of  spectacles  (which  will  wear  yourself  and  family  a life- 
time) for  only  $1.00 — and  with  this  I will  also  send  a Handsome  Kolied  ^old  Pair  Bree.  My 
regular  price  for  this  full  family  set  of  spectacles  is  $2.60  and  your  home  dealers  are  charging 
from  $2.50  to  $5.00  a pair  for  them,  which  would  make  this  set  cost  you  ^*^bout  510.00  if  you  bought 
them  from  your  home  merchant.  I am  really  giving  away  the  set  free  (the  dollar  1 win  ask  you 

to  send  me  with  your  test  Is  only  to  pay  for  this  announcement).  I am  doing  this  tor  a short  time 
only,  just  to  prove  to  you  and  all  other  spectacle  wearers  in  the  United  States  that  my  spectacles— 
the  Dr.  Haux  '‘Famous  Perfect,”  Vision  Spectacles— are  the  most  perfect  fitting,  clearest  and  the  best 
that  money  can  buy,  and  I’ll  give  you  your  dollar  back  and  let  you  keep  the  spectacles  also  If  you 
yourself  don’t  say  they  are  the  best  and  finest  you  have  ever  bought  any  ^ice. 
im.  HACX  SP15CTACI.E  CO.,  ST.  EOCIS,  MO.  WANT  AGENTS  AMO. 

5IOTE. The  above  1b  the  largest  spectacle  house  In  the  United  States  and  Is  thoroughly  reliable. 
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THE  MOST  POPULAR 
WINTER  RESORT  IN 

AMERICA, 

_THE_ 


New  St.  Charles 


(? 

1 

f? 
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HOTEL." 


Modern.  Fireproof.  First-Class. 
Accommodates  One  Thousand  Guests. 
Hmerican  and  European  Plans. 

ANDREW  R.  BLAKELY  & CO.. 

LIMITED, 

PROPRIETORS. 


FOR  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS 

An  Old  and  Well-Tried  Remedy. 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHINO  SYRUP 

lias  been  used  lor  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  oi 
MOTHERS  fur  tbeir  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS,  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD, 
SOFTENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES  WIND 
COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  foi  DIARRHEA.  Sold  by 
Druggists  m every  part  ot  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHING  SYRUP, 

AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER  KIND. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A BOTTLE. 


BROKERS  CLOSE  TICKET  SHOPS. 

R.ailw.ay  Ticket  Protective  Bureau 
Wins  Victory  in  Atlanta. 

Severance  & Weinfeld  and  Isenian  & 
Moore,  two  ticket  brokerage  firms  which 
have  for  many  years  done  business  in 
Atlanta,  have  closed  their  offices  and  re- 
tired permanently  from  the  ticket  broker- 
age business,  so  there  are  now  no  ticket 
brokers  in  Atlanta. 

The  closing  of  these  offices  is  the  re- 
sult of  skillful  work  done  by  the  Rail- 
way Ticket  Protective  Bureau,  which 
was  organized  by  the  railroads  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  William  A.  Pinkerton,  head 
of  the  celebrated  Pinkerton  Detective 
Agency,  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the 
Jewelers’  Security  Alliance  and  the 
American  Bankers’  Protective  Bureau. 

The  depredations  of  the  ticket  brokers 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  influence  of  certain  scalpers  had  per- 
meated the  offices  of  the  railroads,  so 
that  clerks  and  others  having  access  to 
tickets  could  find  a ready  market  for 
stolen  tickets,  had  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
:^or  the  railroads  to  take  active  measures 
against  them. 


The  bureau  had  accumulated  consid- 
erable evidence  which  it  was  about  to 
submit  to  the  courts,  when,  on  the  14th 
day  of  January,  J.  P.  Billups,  General 
Passenger  Agent  of  the  Atlanta  and 
West  Point  Railroad,  reported  to  Joseph 
Richardson,  the  Atlanta  representative 
of  the  bureau,  that  he  had  just  discov- 
ered that  forty  mileage  tickets,  repre- 
senting forty  thousand  miles  of  trans- 
portation, had  been  stolen  from  his  ticket 
department.  Mr.  Richardson  immediate- 
ly telegraphed  the  headquarters  of  the 
bureau  in  Chicago,  and  on  the  i6th  one 
of  Pinkerton’s  expert  operatives  arrived 
in  Atlanta.  This  operative  and  his  as- 
sistants traced  some  of  these  tickets  into 
and  others  out  of  Severance  & Weinfeld’s 
office.  A clerk  in  the  auditor’s  office  of 
the  West  Point  Route  was  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  larceny  and  committed  to 
jail.  He  implicated  a negro,  who  was 
found  by  the  Pinkerton  people  in  St. 
Louis  and  taken  to  Atlanta.  At  his  pre- 
liminary trial  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  it 
is  understood  that  Weinfeld  and  Ste- 
phens will  plead  guilty  when  their  cases 
are  called  in  the  Superior  Court. 

Thus  far  the  protective  bureau  has 
confined  its  prosecution  to  the  brokers 
themselves ; but  it  is  understood  that 
their  campaign  will  in  future  include  pas- 
sengers who  travel  on  scalpers’  tickets, 
as  it  is  impossible,  it  is  claimed,  for 
them  to  use  tickets  obtained  from  the 
scalpers’  offices  unless  they  commit  the 
crime  known  to  the  law  as  false  imper- 
sonation, which  is  a felony  and  is  a pen- 
itentiary offense. 


“THERE’S  SOMETHING  TO  SEE.” 

The  Great  Southwest  invites  the  entire 
North  and  East  to  make  a tour  of  inspec- 
tion and  recreation  to  the  principal  busi- 
ness centers  within  the  boundaries  of 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories  and 
Texas  on  February  16,  March  i,  or 
March  15. 

This  territory  of  immensity  in  all 
things  commands  the  attention  of  persons 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  edu- 
cational, agricultural,  and  manufacturing 
growths  of  our  country.  Avoid  the 
weather  extremes  of  the  North  and  East 
at  this  season  of  the  year  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  afforded  in 
the  low  rates  effective  on  dates  men- 
tioned by  Frisco  System  and  connecting 
lines  via  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
Gateways.  From  St.  Louis  to  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territories,  $8.50;  to  Texas, 
$10.  From  Kansas  City  and  Memphis, 
$6.50  and  $8,  respectively.  Also  round- 
trip  rate  of  $15  from  St.  Louis  and 
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Dire 


lOM  MANVf^)t^RER 


A clean  record  of  satisfied  customers  and 
46  years  of  honest  dealing,  true  quality;  style, 
finish  and  weight.  A record  any  manufact- 
urer might  feel  proud  of. 

Our  plain  gold  rings  are  sold  for  as  low  as 
it  is  possible  to  sell  reliable  plumb  quality 
rings.  _ _ 

No  charge  for  'Engraving  Initials,  Mottosor 
J names.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
jof  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc. 

C.  P.  BARNES  & CO. 

[504-506  W.  Market  St.  LOUISVILLF,  KY. 


MISS  LIPPINCOTrS 

Flower  Seeds 


Send  me  Four  two-cent  Stamps,  the  names 
and  full  addresses  ot  two  ot  your  flower  loving 
friends  and  1 will  mail  you  Four  Easily  Grown 

and  Popular  Annuals  (25  cents  value.)  , 

ASTFKS — Finest  mixed.  (It  all  best  varieties. 
NASTURTIUMS  — Over  20  famous  varieties. 
ROYAL  SHOW  PANSIES-Over  100  colors. 
SWEET  FEAS— Over  40  choice  varieties. 

One  package  ot  each  variety,  my  hook, 

“Floral  Culture,”  and  my  12th  annual 
catalocue,  daintier  and  prettier  than 
ever,  sent  for  ONLY  8 CENTS  and  Uie 
names  and  addresses  of  two  flower  loving 
friends.  You  won’t  forget  it  you  write  NOW. 

MlSSt.  H.  UPPI.MOIT,  MiDniapolls,  Mlon. 


;s. 

8 


HEROES  AND  SPIES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Capl.  Tyax>id  Humphreys^ 

of  ^orfotK*  V^a- 

TKe  Neale  Publishing  Co„ 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  New  York. 

l^rice,  <^1,50,  postpaid. 


VENh  ViDI,  VIGIF 

Duvad's  Eurekar  cures  Dyspepsiat  only. 
OuvaLl’s  Never-FaLil,  ac  positive  cure  for 
Dropsy. 

Duva.rs  InfaLllible  Dile  Cure. 

Ouvatl's  Herb  Cure  for  HemorrhaL^e. 

F.  M.  DUVAL.  919  Curley  St..  Balllmore,  Md. 


To  ST.  LOUIS 

VIA  MARTIN  = 

“WORLD’S  FAIR  ROUTE" 
N.C.&StL  Ry-III.Cent.R.R. 


Kansas  City  to  Te.xas  on  above  dates, 
with  liberal  stop-over  privileges. 

The  Frisco  System  has  four  trains 
daily  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
Union  Stations  to  the  Southwest. 
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Confederate 
Lapel  Buttons. 

Solid  Cold  - 90c.  each 

Rolled  Cold  Plate  - 45c.  each 
Cold  Plated  - 25c.  each 


Write  for  Complete  Price  List  No.  17  of  Con- 
federate Emblems  and  Flags. 

S.  N.  MEYER, 

1231  Pa.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I PAY  SPOT  CASH  FOR 

Land  Warrants 

Issued  to  soldiers  of  any  war.  Also  Soldiers*  Ad- 
ditional Homestead  Rights.  Write  me  at  once. 
FRANK  H.  REGER,  Barth  Block,  Denver,  Col. 


BEST 

PASSENGER  SERVICE 
IN  TEXAS. 


4-IMPORTANT  GATEWAYS-4 


No  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  QUESTIONS. 


c 


E.  P.  TURNER, 

Gen’l  Pass'r  and  Ticket  Aoent, 

Dallas,  texais 


BALTIMORE  PLUCK. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  al- 
though the  Home  Fertilizer  Chemical 
Works  was  burned  out  in  the  recent 
great  Baltimore  fire,  that  company  is  now 
rehabilitated  and  intends  to  continue 
business.  This  concern  is  one  of  our  ad- 
vertisers, and  wishes  us  to  state  that  they 
are  in  position  to  handle  business  as 
promptly  as  ever.  They  beg  that  their 
friends  will  not  withdraw  orders  from 
them  on  the  fear  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  make  prompt  shipment.  The 
Home  Fertilizer  Chemical  Works  is  the 
manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  “Home 
Fertilizer,’’  “Cerealite  Top  Dressing,” 
and  “Yancey’s  Formula  for  Yellow  Leaf 
Tobacco.”  They  are  also  large  import- 
ers and  dealers  in  agricultural  chemicals. 


OLD  MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE. 


THE  WEST  POINT  ROUTE 


Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad, 
The  Western  Railway  of  Alabama. 

Transcontinental  Lines 
Fast  Mail  Route 

Operating  the  fastest  scheduled  trair» 
in  the  South.  To 

TEXAS,  MEXICO,  CALIFORNIA 


and  all  Southwestern  points. 


“The  Land  We  Love,”  from  April, 
1868,  to  March,  1869.  Twelve  numbers. 

“The  Southern  Magazine,”  from  Jan- 
uary, 1871,  to  December,  1875.  Sixty 
numbers. 

“The  Southern  Bivouac,”  September, 
1883,  to  April,  1885,  old  series,  and  from 
June,  1885,  to  May,  1887,  new  series. 
Forty-five  numbers. 

“Nineteenth  Century,”  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  from  June,  1867,  to  December,  1870. 
Nineteen  numbers. 

“New  Eclectic,”  from  April,  1869,  to 
December,  1870.  Twenty-one  numbers. 

They  are  all  unbound,  but  in  good  or- 
der. Address  Nicholas  Cuny,  Esq.,  814 
S.  Peter  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

After  the  passage  of  many  years,  it  has 
become  the  great  desire  of  A.  D.  Burk, 
of  Richmond,  Mo.,  who  was  a private  in 
the  Ninth  Iowa  Infantry,  to  return  to 
Maj.  John  J.  Wheeden,  or  some  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  a fine  watch  which  he 
took  from  the  Major  when  captured  by 
the  Federals.  Thinks  he  was  major  of  a 
Mississippi  regiment.  Mai.  Wheeden 
was  much  attached  to  the  watch,  whic' 
had  been  presented  to  him;  but  Mr.  Burk 
resisted  his  entreaties  for  its  return  then, 
but  now  wishes  it  to  become  again  the 
property  of  its  rightful  owner. 

In  sending  a new  subscription  with 
his  renewal,  Capt.  John  Kennedy,  of 
Selma,  Miss.,  writes:  “After  my  loved 
ones  at  home,  there  is  nothing  nearer  or 
dearer  to  my  heart  than  the  success  of 
the  Veteran  and  the  uplifting  and  hon- 
oring of  the  Confederate  veterans  and 
the  cause  for  which  they  fought.  Yes, 
a thousand  times,  long  live  the  Veteran  ! 
And  I wish  to  assure  you  that  my  little 
mite  will  always  be  forthcoming.” 


Superb  dining  cars;  through  Pullman 
and  tourist  sleeping  cars.  For  special 
rates,  schedules,  and  all  information,  ad- 
dress 

J.  B.  Heyward,  D.  P.  A., 

Atlanta,  6a. 


VI'RGIJSflA 


A.Nm 


EASTERN  CITIES 

BEST  REACHED 
VIA  BRISTOL  AND  THE 

Norfolk  & Western 

'RAIL  WAy. 


Solid  vestibuled  train  Memphis  and 
Chattanooga  to  Washington,  D C. 

Sleeper  Memphis  to  Washington,  Bal- 
timore. Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
Also  one  from  New  Orlean.s  to  same 
point.s  This  tram  i nns  via  Bristol  and 
Lynchburg  The  Short  Line. 

"Dining  Car  ^er-vice. 


Sleeper  Knoxville  to  New  York,  leav- 
ing at  2:35  a.m.,  open  for  passengers 
after  9 :00  p.  m.  Runs  via  Bristol,  Hagers- 
town, and  Harrisburg.  The  Shenandoah 
Valley  Route.  Unsurpassed  for  beauti- 
ful scenery.  , J 

All  information  cheerfully  furnished. 

D.  C.  BOYKIN, 

Passenger  Agent,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

WARREN  L.  ROHR., 

Western  Pass.  Agt.,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

W.  B.  BEVILL, 

General  rassenger  Agent,  Roanoke,  Va. 

\ 
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SPINAL 
CURVATURE 
CURED 


y- 

6^ 


The  majority  of 
all  cases  of  Spinal 
Diseases  an*l  De- 
formities can  bo 
cured,  You  may 
doubt  this  state- 
ment and  ynur  cx 
perionco  in  the 
treatmen*  cf  a 
spinal  afflirtion 
may  justify  tho 
doubt.  Write  for 
our  book,  it 
cost  you  nothing 
and  will  tell  you 
what  cases  can  be 
cured,  also  what 
we  have  done  for 
hundreds  of  afflic- 
ted people  during 
tho  thirty  years 
wo  have  been 
tugaged  in  this 
\ ork. 

THE 

L G.  McLAIN 

OrthDpedic  Sanitarium. 

3 too  Pine  SI. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  BEST  PLACE 
TO  PURCHASE 
ALL-WOOL 

Bunting  or 
Silk  Flags 

of  All  Kinds, 


Silk  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 

and  all  kinds  of  M litary  Equipment 
and  Society  Goods  is  at 

Veteran  J.  A,  JOEL  & CO., 

88  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

SEND  FOE  PKTCE  LIST. 


C.  BREYER, 

B*rber  Shop,  Russian  arvd  Turkish 
Bath  Rooms. 


315  and  317  CHVRCH  STREET. 

Aiio  Barber  Shop  at  325  Church  SireetL, 

Keiiam  Gancer  Hosiiiiai, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

We  Cure  Cancers,  Tumors,  and  Chronic 
Sores  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 

^ Q a iiay 

RIB  ^ absolutely  sure;  we 

furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
*he  business  fully, remember  we  guarantee  a clear  profit 
sur**  Write  at  once 

KOWl.  MaNUKAlTI  KI.\U  CO.,  Box  | 039,  Ualroll,  Uich. 


WHO  ARE  YOU? 

Suppose  the  train  you  are  on  collides  with 
another,  or  the  building  you  are  in  burns, 
or  you  meet  with  some  other  serious  ac- 
cident ; would  they  know  who  you  are  ? Our 
Badge — indestructible — is  the  only  sure 
and  safe  means  of  identification.  Particu- 
larly applicable  to  women  and  children. 
Badge  and  service  complete  for  25c.,  good 
for  one  year.  Send  25c.  for  a badge  and 
service  to-day;  to-morrow  maybe  too  late.  Bank 
references. 


COMMERCIAL  INDEMNITY  C0„  Depf.  V.  Wainwrighf  Building,  ST.LOUIS,  MO. 


AI«)  THE  DAY  EXPRESS  OVER  THE 


FROM 


JACKSONVILLE 


via  Valdosta  Route,  from  Valdosta  via  Georgia 
Southern  rj:d  Florida  Ry.,  from  Macen 
via  Central  of  Georgia  Ry.»  from 


ATLANTA 


via  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R.,  from 

CHATTANOOGA 


AND 


NASHVILLE 

ySathe  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  SU  Louts  Ry. 
arriving  at 

ST.  LOUIS 

AND  AT 


CHICAGO 

over  the  Illinois  Centra!  R.  R.  from  Martin,  Tenu 


DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE  AND 
THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 

MAINTAINED  OVER  THIS 

SCENIC  LINE. 


Ticket  agents  of  the  Jacksonville-St.  Louis  an<j 
Chicago  line,  and  agents  of  connecting  lines  In 
Florlife  and  the  Southeast,  v/ill  give  you  full  In* 
fc^matlon  as  to  schedules  ot  inic  oouble  daily  serv- 
ice to  St.  Loui^  Chicago,  and  the  Northwest,  and 
of  train  time  of  lines  connecting.  They  will  aisc 
sell  you  tickets  and  advise  you  as  to  rates. 


P.  D.  MILLER,  - - Atlanta*  Ga* 

Traveling  PasserAger  Agent  I.  C.  R.  R. 

WM.  SMITH,  JR.,  • Nashville.  Tknn, 

Commercial  Agent. 


TAPE-WORMSS 

rofee.  No  faetiDo;  required.  Send  2cstamp  for  44-pa2e  Bock 
DR.  M.  NEY  SMITH,  Specialist, 800  Olive  St.,  bt.  Louis,  Mo. 


BIGS' 


I Chain  of  8 Colleg’es  owned  by  business 
I men  and  indorsed  by  business  men. 
Fourteen  Cashiers  of  Banks  are  on 
our  Board  of  Directors.  Our  diploma  means 
something'.  Enter  any  time.  Positions  secured 

i Draughon’s  ^ ? 

j Practical ...  f 

5 Business ...  |- 

(Incorporated,  Capital  btock  $3(X),000.00.l 


Nashville,  Tenn.  U Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ft.  Worth.  Texas,  o Montgomery,  Ala. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  a Galveston,  Texas, 

Little  Rock.  Ark.  A Shreveport,  La. 


For  150  page  catalogue  address  either  place. 
If  yon  prefer,  may  pay  tnition  out  of  salary  af- 
ter course  is  completed.  Guarantee  graduates 
to  be  competent  or  no  charges  for  tnition. 

HOME  STUDY:  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 

Penmanship,  etc.,  taught  by  mail.  Write  for 
100  page  BOOKLET  on  Home  Study.  It’s  free 


MISSO\/'RI 

TACIFIC 

'RAILWA.y' 

...OR.... 

IRON  MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 

From  ^T.  LO\/I^ 
and  MFMTHI.J' 

Affords  Tourist,  Prospector, 
or  Home  Seeker  the  Best 
Service.  Fastest  Schedule 
to  All  Points  in 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA, 
OKLAHOMA  and  INDIAN  TERRI^ 
TORY,  COLORADO,  UTAH,  ORE^ 
GON,  CALIFORNIA,  ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS,  LOUISIANA,  OLD  and 
NEW  MEXICO,  and  ARIZONA. 

Pullman  Sleepers,  Free  Re- 
clining Chair  Cars  on  All 
Trains.  Low  Rates,  Free  De- 
scriptive Literature.  Consult 
Ticket  Agents,  or  address 

H.  C.  Townsend  R.  T.  G.  Matthews 

G.P.andT.A.  T.  P.  A. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Louisville,  Ky. 
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**Son^s  of  the  Confederacy  and 
Plantation  Melodies.” 

Containing-  19  Southern  songs,  words  and  music. 
Price,  50  cents.  Best  collection  for  use  in  schoolS) 
Camps,  and  Chapters.  Circulars  and  information 
free.  Agents  wanted.  Big  commission.  Address 

Mrs.  Albert  Mitchell.  Paris,  Ky, 


NOW  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
OKKAT  ST.  LOUIS  WOIiLD  S FAIU, 
this  enormous  sum  will  be  distributed. 
Pull  information  will  be  sent  you  AI5SO- 
LUTELY  FREE.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a postal  card  and 
we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8th  Street 
St.  Louis,  IVIo. 


r 


Find  a 
Cheap 
Home 

In  the  Southwest.  All 
that’s  needed  is  a few  hun- 
dred dollars,  with  a willing- 
ness to  work. 

Southeast  jMissouri, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  are  full  of  opportu- 
nities— the  climate  is  mild, 
the  soil  is  rich,  the  lands 
arc  cheap. 

Half- rate  excursions 
March  i and  15,  April  5 
and  19,  via  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Write  for  descriptive  lit- 
erature, maps,  and  cost  of 
tickets. 

E.  W.  LaBEAUME,  C.  P.  & T.  A., 

Cotton  Belt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FORM  146 


StjfDrBAAqfoHBOItf  eyewater 


ARE  YOU  COMING  TO  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR? 


Being  a southern  lady  and  therefore  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  customs  and  hospitality  of  the 
southern  home.  I will  throw  open  my  Mansion  for 
the  accomodation  of  visiting  families  to  the  World’s 
Fair  (May  to  November,  1^04),  where  they  will  be 
assured  of  nice,  quiet,  clean  and  homelike  accomo- 
dations, whfMe  visitors  can  feel  at  home  duringllieir 
stay  liere,  i ustcad  of  the  uproar,  noise  and  turmoil 
always  to  be  encountered  in  hotels.  1 will  charge 
from  50c.  to  $1.UU  per  day  for  sleeping  apartments 
and  25c.  each  for  meals  (if  desired.) 

If  you  contemplate  coming  write  me  a postal  card 
at  once  so  1 can  prepare  to  reserve  apartments  for 
you  for  the  time  you  will  be  here,  ar d 1 will  also 
arrange  to  meet  you  at  the  deiArt  and  bring  you 
right  over  to  my  Mansion  on  your  arrival. 

Address  IMMEDIATELY  for  full  Particulars, 

? 9 30X3  XjiTJOAS  AXTElSrXJXJ., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  =■  = 


^Dr.  DeWitt’s  THE  LIFE  SAVERS  I 

<»• 

of  the  United  States  Life-Saving  Stations  rescue  many  storm-  ^ 
stricken  souls  and  save  many  lives;  but  their  work  is  insig’niti-  ^ 
cant  as  compared  with  tlie  ^ 

Lives  Saved,  the  Health  Renewed,  ^ 

and  the  run-down  Systems  Reinvigorated  by  ^ 

Dr.  DeWitt’s  Liver,  Blood,  and  Kidney  Cure.  | 

The  great  work  is  accomplished  by  enriching  the  blood  and  ^ 
establishing  sound  digestion,  the  two  keys  to  long  life  and  vig- 
orous  health.  It  is  nature’s  quick  relief  and  sure  cure  for  S 
Bright’s  Disease,  Diabetes,  Jaundice,  Malaria,  Inflammation  of  S 
the  Bladder,  Pains  under  tlie  Shoulders,  Lumbago,  Rheuma-  ^ 
tisin.  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Pains  in  the  Buck,  Muscular 

1 A_u_  r tJl A TT..U,  * 


*> 


Liver,  Blood, 


AND 


Kidney  Cure 


FOR 


Weakness,  Side  Ache,  Inmurity  of  the  Blood,  Lhihealthy  Com- 
plexion, Liver  Disease,  Female  Complaints,  Kidney  Disease, 
Scrofula,  Nasal  and  Intestinal  Catarrh,  and  the  numerous  ail- 
ments and  diseases  caused  by  Impure  Blood. 


Price,  $1  per  Bottle 

AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS. 

The  W.  J.  PARKER  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
7 South  Howard  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


I Rich  Blood. 


LAND  IS  WEALTH 


More  than  that — land  is  the  source  of  all  wealth.  The  ratio  of 
population  to  acreage  is  the  sliding  scale  upon  which  opportu- 
nity is  gauged,  success  determined.  Cut  the  number  of  land- 
holders in  any  State  in  the  Union  in  two,  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult? It  is  simple  arithmetic — opportunities  doubled  in  that 
State.  What  if  three-fourths  the  population  be  eliminated? 
Opportunities  quadrupled,  and  so  on.  That’s  the  condition  in 
the  great  Soutlrwest,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Okla- 
homa. This  vast  territory  is  supporting  less  than  one-fourth 
the  population  of  its  capacity.  Fertile — a land  where  wheat 
and  cotton  thrive  side  by  side — where  two  yearly  vegetable 
crops  are  demonstrated  possibilities — the  greatest  fruit  section 
in  the  country;  but  that’s  only  half  the  story.  The  low  ratio 
of  population  to  acreage  makes  land  cheap — that’s  the  main 
point.  There’s  room  for  success  in  the  great  Southwest.  Il- 
lustrated literature  sent  on  request. 


ONE  FARE 
Plus  2 Dollars 

For  the  R-ourvd  Trip 
First  and  Third 
Tuesdays  of  each 
Month 


GEO.  H.  LEE.  G.  P.  A. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

J.  N.  CORNATZAR,  6.  A.  P.  D. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Richmond, 
Fredericksburg,  & 
Potomac  R.  R. 

AND 

Washington 
Southern  Raiiway. 

THE  RICHMOND-WASHINGTON  LINE. 

The  Link  Connecting  the 

ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE  R.  R., 

BALTIMORE  & OHIO  R.  R., 

CHESAPEAKE  & OHIO  R’Y, 
PENNSYLVANIA  R.  R., 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  R’Y. 
and  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Between  All  Points  via  Richmond,  Va. 

Fast  Mail,  Passenger,  Express,  and  Freight  Route 

Between 

Richmond,  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburg, 
Buffalo,  and  All  Points  North,  South, 

East,  and  West. 


W.  D.  DUKE,  C.  W.  CULP, 

General  Manager.  Assistant  General  Manager. 

W.  P.  TAYLOR,  Traffic  Manager. 


Atlantic  Coast  Line 

WHY  NOT  TAKE  A TRIP 
THIS  WINTER  THROUGH 

Florida  n 

and  Cuba* 

This  beautiful  State  and  island  have 
been  brought  within  easy  reach  by  the 
splendid  through-train  service  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  great  thor- 
oughfare to  the  tropics. 

Winter  Tourist  Tickets 

now  on  sale  to  all  points  in 

FLORIDAandHAVANA. 

For  rates,  schedules,  maps,  sleeping 
car  and  steamship  accommodations  ap- 
ply to 

W.  J.  CRAIG,  Get\eral  Passenger  Ajei\t, 
WILMINaTON,  N.  C. 


NORTH  TEXAS 
^ POINTS  ^ 

VIA  — 


TO  

GeLlvestoA,  and  Points 
South,  East,  and 
West.  ^ Equip- 
snent.  Service,  and  Cui- 
sine unsurpecssed. 

W.  S.  KEENAN,  G.  P.  A., 
Galveston,  Tex. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  mention  Veteran. 


LVAflSVlLLL""TERRE  HAUTE  RR- 


THROUGH  SERVICE 


VIA 

L.  & N.,  E.  & T.  H.  and  C.  & E.  I. 

2Vestrbuled  Through  Trains  Daily 

NASHVILLE  TO  CHICAGO  ^ 
THROUGH  SLEEPERS  and  DAY  COACHES 
NEW  ORLEANS  TO  CHICAGO 

DINING  CARS  SERVING  ALL  MEALS  EN  ROUTE 
0.  If.  HILLMAN,  0.  P A..  S.  L ROGERS,  Gen.  Agt. 

EVANSVILLE,  IND.  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Southern 
Railway 

7,314  Miles.  One  M anagement.  B 

Penetrating  ten  Southern  States.  Reaching 
Principal  Cities  of  tlie  South  with 
Its  Own  Pines. 

Solid  Vestibuled  Trains. 
Vnexcelled  Equipment. 
Facst  Schedules. 
DIJVIJVG  GTiRS 

are  operated  on  Southern  Railway 
trains. 

OBSERV71TIOJV  QTtRS 

on  Washington  and  Southwestern 
Vestibuled  Limited,  and  Washington 
and  Chattanooga  Limited  via  Lynch- 
burg. 

ELEG7INT  RULLMTIIV 
SLEEPING  GARS 

of  tile  latest  pattern  on  all  through  trains. 


S.  H.  HARDWICK, 

General  Pass.  Agt.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
C.  A.  BENSCOTER, 

Asst.  Gen’I  Pass.  Agt.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
J.  E.  SHIPLEY, 

Traveling  Pass.  Agt.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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EDUCATE  FOR  PROFIT. 

NELSON’S  is  iiuiorseil  liy  leaiiinu  biisines. 
Iiouses  or  the  Middle  West.  Dm  iii!;  1903  we  hai 
556  rails  for  sienogia|ihers,  bookUeepers,  etc 
Oreat  many  of  onr  students  are  from  other  busi 
ness  colleges  throughont  Ibe  country.  Every- 
thin"  np-to-date.  Teachers  are  e.\perts.  No 
Guarantee  Humbug.  .Send  for  Iree  catalogue. 

XELSOJV’S  BUSiXESS  eOLLEGE, 
709  Elm  Street,  Gincinnati,  O. 


PATENTS. 

MATTHEWS  m.  CO., 

SOLICITORS  OF  PATENTS. 

Bond  Building,  WasKington,  D.  C. 

Patents  and  Trade-Marks  secured  in  the  United 
■States  and  Foreign  Countries.  Pamphlet  of  In- 
structions furnished  free  on  application. 

WANTED  siuws 

Highest  cash  prices 
paid  for  all  kinds  raw 
hir  skins.  Write  for 
Price  List.  Address, 

GEORGE  D.  BECKER, 

FliRRIER, 

409  Race  Street, 
CIA'CIANATI,  O. 


Great 

Is 

Texas! 

The  Eyes  of 
the  World  Are 
Upon  Her. 

The  Home  Seeker 

Wants  to  know  about  her 
“ ISIatchless  ” Climate  and  her 
Cheap  Lands. 

The  Investor 

Wants  to  know  not  only  about 
her  Cheap  Land  and  Low- 
Taxes,  but,  as  well.  Her 
Wealth  of  ISIine  and  Forest, 
and  this  is  to  let  you  know  that 
The  International  & 

Great  Northern, 

Texas’  Greatest  Railroad, 
Traverses  more  than  a thousand 
miles  of  the  Cream  of  Texas’  Re- 
sources, latent  and  developed,  and 
that  you  may  learn  more  about  the 
GREAT  I.'&  G.  X.  COUNTRY 
by  sending  a 2-cent  stamp  for  a 
copy  of  the  ILLUSTRATOR 
AND  GENERAL  NARRATOR, 
or  25  cents  for  a year’s  file  of  same, 
or  by  writing 

D.  d.  PRICES, 

G.  P.  <Sfc  T.  A..,  I.  «Sr  G.  IN.  R.  R., 
RaBestirie,  Tex. 


CATARRH=ASTHMA 

ffThroat,  Real* 

viiess.  Bad  Breath, 
CURED  While  You 
SEEEP,  Hard  Cases 
preferred.  60  days  Free 
^^Wonderful  Inhalant; 
^Common  Sense  Applica- 
^^'tion;  Amazing  Results. 
Inexpensive,  Pleasant, 
/Private,  Safe,  Certain. 
[Astonishing  Cures  of 
r Asthma  and  Lungs. 
Book  with  ample  proof 
'and  valuable  informa- 
tion Free.  Cnt  this  out, 
it  may  not  appear  again, 
F €.  O.  OATARlill  CURE,  1340  VanBureo  St.,  CHICAGO 

BB  YOUti  tfWN  PRINTER 

Moilol  I’riiitiiig  Press  will  earn 
and  save  more  money  for  you 
than  any  other  investment. 
Over  4.5,(XK)  sold.  Three  World’s 
Fair  Prizes.  Prints  from  card 
to  small  newspaper.  Presses 
from  $5  to  $160.  Automatic 
press  for  ijrinting  visiting  cards. 
Send  for  catalogue  P. 

MODEL  PRINTING  PRESS,  708  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Rife  Hydraulic  Engine. 

. atev  by  water  power, 
used  where  liyilraulic  rams 
fail.  Absolute  air  feed. 
Will  pump  thirty  feet 
liigli  for  each  foot  of 
fall. 

Every  One  Guaranteed. 

CHAVNCEY  C.  FOSTER,  SPECIAL  AGENT, 

329  Church  Street,  Nasliville.  Tenn. 


Tennessoo 
Central 
Railroadm 

HARRIMAN  ROUTE. 

Do  you  intend  going  to  Nashville  to 
attend  the  Reunion  of  the  Confederate 
V eterans  this  year ' The  Tennes.see  Cen- 
tral Railroad  is  now  completed  and  in 
full  operation  through  Hopkinsville, 
Ky..  connecting  with  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  for  all  points  in  West  Tennes- 
see, St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all  other 
Western  points,  and  through  Harriican, 
Tenn  , with  the  C.,  N.  O.,  & T.  P.  and 
Southern  Railways  to  Norfolk,  Bristol, 
Cincinnati,  Washington,  New  York,  and 
all  other  points  East. 

Be  sure  to  secure  your  ticket  via  this 
route. 

Equipment  all  new  and  of  the  latest 
patterns. 

Tlirough  tickets  on  sale  at  all  points 
in  I'onnection  with  this  line  to  Nashville. 

Eor  tui  ther  information  apply  to  your 
local  agent  or 

E.  H.  HIM! O''. 

Traffic  Manager. 

>^i,shvllle,  Tenn. 
r.  A.  H.  WOOD, 

General  Agent, 

Knoxville.  Tenn, 


Less  Then  HsH  Rates 


One  Way, 
$6e50 


MEMPHIS  to 

Corsicana,  Waco,  McGregcr, 
Morgan,  Gainesville,  Dallas, 
Greenville,  Commerce,  Sher- 
man, Paris,  and  all  intermediate 
points. 


One  Way,  $6,50, 
Round  Trip,  $10 

To  all  points  in  Indian  and  Okla- 
homa Territories  and  intermedi- 
ate points  in  Arkansas,  IMissouri, 
and  Kansas. 

Tickets  on  Sale  February  1 6, 
March  1 and  1 5 

To  Amarillo,  Houston,  Galves- 
ton, Corpus  Christi,  San  Anto- 
nio, Kcrrville,  Brownvvood,  Bra- 
dy’, San  Angelo,  Waco,  Rockpert, 
$8  one  w’ay,  $13  round  trip. 

4 Trains  Daily— West— 4 Trains  Daily 

L_ 


J.  N.  CORNATZAR,  General  Agent, 

311  Main  Street,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Personal  to  Subscribers ! 


what  do  you  do?  When  your  system  runs  down,  what  should  you  do?  You 
know  the  answer  to  the  first  question;  the  answer  to  the  second  is  found  in  the 
wonderful  success  of  that  still  more  wonderful  remedy — VITJi-ORE. 

When  the  nerves  are  unstrung,  the  muscles  loosened,  the  energies  run  down, 
the  vitality  impaired,  it  serves  as  the  right  key  to  tit  the  delicate  mechanism  of 
the  human  system,  the  right  force  at  the  right  time  to  set  the  machinery  in  nun 
tion,  to  rewind  the  energies,  to  tighten  the  nerve  forces,  to  replenisli  the  vitali- 
ty. It  is  the  ideal  Blood  Vitalizer,  Germ  Destroyer,  Flesh  Maker,  Disease  Car- 
er, Brawn  Builder,  and  Health  Kestorer. 

N o other  remedy  can  equal  its  record  of  cures.  N o other  reniedy  can  he  offered 
to  the  ])ublic  on  the  terms  it  is  offered.  Read  our  special  offer!  YOU  ARE  TO 
BE  THE  JUDGE! 


Read  Our  Special  Offer. 

77 1 E WILL  SEND  to  every  subscriber  or  reader  of 
the  Confederate  Veteran,  or  worthy  person 
recommended  by  a subscriber  or  reader,  a fuU-sized 
One  Dollar  package  of  Vltse-Ore,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
sufficient  for  one  month’s  treatment,  to  be  paid  for 
within  one  month's  time  after  receipt  if  the  receiv- 
er can  truthfully  say  that  its  use  has  done  him  or 
her  more  good  than  all  the  drugs  or  dopes  of  quacks 
or  good  doctors  or  patent  medicines  he  or  she  has 
ever  used.  Read  this  over  again  carefully,  and  un- 
derstand that  we  ask  our  pay  only  uhon  it  hag  done 
yon  good,  and  not  before.  Wetake  all  the  risk.  You 
liave  nothing  to  lose.  If  it  does  not  benefit  yon,  you 
pay  us  nothing.  Vitae-Ure  is  a natural,  hard,  ada- 
mantine, rocktike  substance — mineral— Ore — mined 
from  the  ground  like  gold  and  silver,  and  requires 
about  twenty  years  for  oxidization.  It  contains  free 
iron,  free  sulphur,  and  magnesium,  and  one  pack- 
age will  eqiral  in  medicinal  strength  and  curative 
value  ijOO  gallons  of  the  most  powerful,  efficacious 
mineral  water  drunk  fresh  at  the  springs.  It  is  a 
geological  discovery,  to  which  nothing  is  added  and 
from  which  nothing  is  taken.  It  is  the  marvel  of 
the  century  for  curing  such  diseases  as  Rlieuniatism, 
Itright’s  Disease,  Binod  Poisoning,  Heart  Trouble, 
Dropsv,  Catarrh  and  Tliroat  Affections,  Liver,  Kidney, 
and  Bladder  Ailments,  Stomach  and  Female  Disurders, 
La  Grippe,  Illalariai  Fever,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
General  Deliility,  as  thousands  testify,  and  as  no  one 
answering  this,  writing  for  a package,  will  deny  aft- 
er using.  A'iiae-Ore  has  cured  more  chronic,  obsti- 
nate, pronounced  incurable  cases  than  any  other 
known  medicine,  and  will  reach  such  cases  with  a 
more  rapid  and  powerful  curative  action  than  any 
medicine,  combination  of  medicines,  or  doctor’s  pre- 
scription which  it  is  possible  to  procure. 

VITd3-0BE  will  do  the  same  for  you  as  it  has  for 
hundreds  of  readers  of  this  paper,  if  you  will  give  it 
a trial.  Send  for  a $1  package  at  our  risk.  You  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  the  stamp  to  answer  this  an- 
nouncement. yfv  want  no  one’s  money  whom  Vitic-Ore 
cannot  lieneflt.  You  are  to  be  the  judge ! Cananything 
be  more  fair?  What  sensible  person,  no  matter  how 
prejudiced  he  or  she  may  be,  who  desires  a cure  and 
is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  would  hesitate  to  try  Vitae- 
Ore  on  this  liberal  offer?  One  package  is  usually  suf- 
ficient to  cure  ordinary  cases ; two  or  three  for  chron- 
ic, obstinate  eases.  AVe  mean  just  what  we  say  in  this 
announcement,  and  will  do  just  as  we  agree.  Write 
to-day  for  a package  at  our  risk  and  expense,  giving 
your  age  and  ailments,  and  mention  this  paper,  so  we 
may  know  that  you  are  entitled  to  this  liberal  offer. 


Mrs.  Geo.  L.  SackeH 

Wrote  for  a Package  and  Is  Not  Sorry! 

"Read  tOhat  She  Says. 

I have  taken  my  paper  for  a number  of 
years  and  would  not  like  to  lie  without  it, 
but  now  I arn  doulily  grateful  to  it  since  I 
secured  from  its  pages  my  first  knowledge 
of  a remedy  whn  h has  restored  me  to 
health  after  many  yeai'S  of  ill  healtli  and 
su  f f e ring. 
Vita‘-Ore  ) s 
the  remedy, 
and  I w i s'h 
that  I could 
tell  every  one 
of  my  a'iliiig 
sisters  aliout 
it.  If  it  had 
not  been  ad- 
vertised i u 
my  paper , 
I peril  a ps 
would  never 
liave  learned 
of  it  or  given 
itatrial.  For 
twen  t y-five 
years  I had 
suffered 
mainly  with 
oatarrli  and  other  ailments,  in  fart  my  doc- 
tors long  ago  said  tliat  I had  not  a sound 
organ  in  my  I'ody  cxcojit  my  lungs.  I suf- 
fered and  doctored  during  all  this  time 
and  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  witli  lint  lit- 
tle benefit, until  leommenoedtakingVitee- 
Ore.  When  I began  using  it  I was  very 
weak  and  could  eat  iiut  little.  Those  about 
me  did  not  think  tliat  I would  ever  be  able 
to  do  anytliing,  and  I .almost  agreed  with 
them.  After  taking  a few  doses  of  Vitse- 
Ore  my  entire  condition  changed.  I l)egan 
to  feel  hungry  again,  and  in  a little  while 
food  tasted  good;  I was  able  to  eat  and 
work,  and  can  now  perform  the  most  of  my 
houseiiold  duties.  This  is  after  liaving 
scarcely  seen  a well  day  during  tlie  past 
quarter  of  a centnry.whie'h  rnakestlie  great 
improvement  in  my  ease  almost  a miracle. 
— Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Sackett,  SS  Lowell  St.,  Mer- 
rick, Mas^. 


This  offer  will  challenge  the  attention  and  consideration,  and  afterwards  the  gratitude,  of 
every  living  per.son  who  desires  better  health  or  who  suffers  pains,  ills,  and  disea.ses  which  liave 
defied  the  medical  world  and  grown  worse  with  age.  We  cai-e  not  for  yrmr  skepticism,  Vrat  ask 
only  your  investigation,  and  at  our  expense,  regardless  of  what  ills  you  have,  by  sending  to 
us  for  a package.  ADDREt?i.S 


THEO.  NOEL  CO., 


Veteran  Dept., 
Vitae-Ore  Bldg., 


Chicago 


The 

Victory 

of 


/^NE  inventor  has  made  a gun  to  throw  an  immense 
shell  twenty-five  miles 

Another  has  made  an  explosive  to  crush  an  armor- 
plate  with  a single  shock 

But  the  Phillips  & Buttorff  Mfg.  Co.  have 
brought  to  perfection 

-ENTERPRISE- 

STOVES 


giving  easy  and  economical  kitchen-keeping 
to  thousands  of  Southern  matrons 


Qopper  Reservoir 


Sheet  copper  reservoir,  lined  with 
tin.  Strong,  light,  and  easy  to 
clean.  No  metallic  taint  to  your 
water 

Warming  Qloset 

No  more  cooking  of  “second 
breakfasts”  for  late  risers.  Put 
the  food  in  the  warming  closet 
and  keep  it  fresh  and  palatable 

Oven  Door  Kickers 

Instead  of  stooping  “way  over” 
to  open  the  oven  door,  just  press 
a little  lever  with  your  foot 


Write  tor  Free 
Gataio^ue 

WB  WILL  GLADLY  SEND  IT 


THESE  ARE  BUT  FEW 
OF  MANY  ENTERPRISE 
VIRTUES 


■jmY  We  make  a specialty  of  Refrigera- 

tors  and  summer  goods.  Write  us 
now  for  free  catalogue 


Phillips  & Buttorff 

NnSHVILLE  „ousrPVR%%HERs  TENNESSEE 


Copy  lor  Mau  Issue,  luGludlno  ftds.,  SUouid  be  in  Hand  by  Hpril  22. 
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THE  TROUSDALE  CONFEDERATE  HOME  AND  MONUMENT  AT  GALLATIN,  TENN.  (See  pages  151,  152.) 


ASSEMBLY  OF  CLARK  CHAPTER,  DONELSON  CAMP,  AND  OTHERS  AT  DEDICATION  OF  HOME 
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CONFEDERATE  MINING  CO. 

kncorporatecl  ui~iclei'  the  U,a>vii  of  Arizona. 


WILL 

you  let  us  tell  you  about  our  group  of 
Copper-Gold  claims,  located  in  the  Brown 
mining  district,  Maricopa  County,  Ariz., 
45  miles  from  Mesa?  A few  dollars  in- 
vested now  will  pay 

YOU 

a handsome  dividend.  As  soon  as  we  can 
linish  the  necessary  roads  and  develop- 
ment work,  we  will  then  have  ore  ready 
for  the  smelter.  This  is  a legitimate 
mining  company,  with  an  honest  direct- 
orate, and  we  have  one  of  the  best  min- 
ing superintendents  in  the  great  South- 
west, owning  a \ aluah!e  property.  Now 
is  the  time  to 

INVEST 


Write  to=day  to  R.  W.  CRABB,  Treasurer,  UrVIOINTOWN,  RV. 


Main  Su.mt — lOO  Feet  Deep — on  the  Chicopee.  Lead  Showing  the  Main  Hoist  fok 
All  the  Shafts  and  Tun.nel.  [Actual  photograph.] 


in  one  of  the  best  mining  propositions 
ever  offered  to  you.  This  stock  will 
bring  you  in  a good  income  for  life. 
Stock  may  be  paid  for  in  installments  if 
desired. 


THE  MULDOON  MONUMENT  GO., 

322,  324,  i^6,  328  GREEN  SIREET,  LOUISVIL  l±,  i4Y. 


'OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments  in  the  United 
States.  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The 
following  is  a partial  list  of  monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these 
monuments  is  to  appreciate  them. 


Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Calhoun  Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 
Thomasville,  Ga. 

Sparta,  Ga. 


Dalton,  Ga. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Columbia,  Tenn. 
Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

Franklin,  Tenn. 

Kentucky  State  Monument, 
Chickamauga  Park,  Ga. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments,  Chicka- 
mauga Park,  Ga. 
Winchester,  Va. 


When  needing  first-class,  plain,  or  artistic  work  made  from  the  finest  qual- 
ity of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 
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The  Certified  Audit  Corporation 

1 


OH  INEW  VORK. 


AUDITS,  EXAMINATIONS,  APPRAISALS,  REPORTS. 


EDWARD  OWEN,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 

Certified Piiblit  Accoinitaiit. 

Ex-Commissioiier  of  Accounts  to  the  City  of  Neiv  Torh. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES,  170  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


BRANCHES:  CHICAGO;  PITTSBURG;  ATLANTA;  14  Victoria  Street,  LONDON. 


^ A BOOK  OF  ABSORBING  INTEREST  FOR  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS.  ^ 

I Life  and  Letters  of  | 
I Robert  Lewis  Dabney,  D.D.,LL.D.  | 

^ By  THOMAS  CARY  JOHNSON,  D.D.  ^ 

Dr.  Dabney  was  a conspicuous  character  in  Southern  affairs  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
■ enjoyed  a national  reputation  as  a Teacher,  Theologian,  Preacher,  and  Patriot. 

Confederate  Veterans  and  all  students  of  Southern  ideals  will  find  in  this  volume  a rich 
store  of  information  concerning  the  ante-bellum  social,  political,  and  industrial  conditions  of  — ^ 
the  South,  and  Dr.  Dabney*s  letters  written  during  the  stormy  days  of  ’6o  to  *65  are  in  them- 
selves  a r6sum6  of  that  period  and  a strong  vindication  of  the  principles  for  which  the  South  • 

* fought.  Of  special  interest  to  old  soldiers  are  his  letters  during  the  time  he  served  as  an  army  * 

chaplain  and  as  chief-of-staff  under  Stonewall  Jackson  during  the  wonderful  campaign  in  the  — ^ 
Valley  of  Virginia. 

The  book  is  a notable  contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  South,  and  a copy  • 
should  be  in  the  home  of  every  true  Southerner. 

5^  600  Pages.  Cloth  Binding.  $2.50  Net  (add  25c  for  postage). 

Send  all  orders  to  ' * 

^ PRESBYTERIAN  COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLICATION,  ^ 

Publishers  and  Booksellers,  RICHMOND,  VA.  — 


**Son^s  of  the  Confederacy  and 
Plantation  Melodies.” 

Containing  19  Southern  songs,  words  and  music. 
Price,  50  cents.  Best  collection  for  use  in  schools, 
Camps,  and  Chapters,  Circulars  and  information 
free.  Agents  wanted.  Big  commission.  Address 

Mrs.  Albert  Mitchell,  Paris.  Ky» 


HEROES  AND  SPIES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Bj/"  Capi.  DaxJtd  Humphreys, 

of  NorfolK.  Vo. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  New  York. 

"Price,  fl.SO,  postpaid. 


PATENTS. 

MATTHEWS  ® CO., 

SOLICITORS  OF  PATENTS. 

Bond  Buildirvg,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  and  Trade-Marks  secured  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Countries,  Pamphlet  of  in 
fttructions  furnished  free  on  application. 


Stallman’s  Dresser  Trunk 

^Easy  to  get  at  everything  without 
disturbing  anything.  No  fatigue 
in  packingand  unpacking.  Light, 
strong,  roomy  drawers.  Holds  as 
much  and  costs  no  more  than  a 
good  box  trunk.  Hand-riveted; 
strongest  trunk  made.  In  small 
room  serves  as  chiffonier.  0.0.  D. 
with  privilege  of  examination. 

2c.  stamp  for  Catalog. 

F.  A.STALLMAN;1UW.  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  0. 


Don’t  Wait"Take  the  Central. 


H.  T.  C.  K.  K. 

Colonist  TickjetA 

TO 

CALIFORNIA 

$25 

On  Sa.le  March  1 to  April  30. 

THROUGH  SLEEPER. 
SERVICE 

North,  South,  East,  West, 

SHORTEST, 

QUICKEST. 

BEST.  ^ ^ 

For  information,  rates,  etc.,  call  on  local 
agent  or  address 

L.  R3CBINS,  WM.  OdiilRTY, 

HOUSTON,  TCX.  a.g.  p.  a. 


FOR  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS 

An  Old  and  Well-T ried  Remedy. 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHINO  SYRUP 

has  been  used  loi  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  ol 
MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD, 
SOFTENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES  WIND 
COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  foi  DIARRHEA.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  every  part  ol  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHING  SYRIP, 

AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER  KIND. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A BOTTLE, 


CURED 
Gives 
Quick 
Relief. 

Removes  all  swellino;  in  8 to  20 
days  ; effects  a permanent  cure 
in  -^oto  60  davs.  Trial  treatment 
given  free.  Nothingcan  be  fairer 
Write  Dr.  H.  H.  Sons, 

iSpecialists,  Box  G.  Ulanta,  6a. 


3SBULBSl«f 

HoII)buck,  Teo  Weeks  Stock,  Caieodula, 

^opsts,  Caoaa,  Ageratum,  SnapdragOD.  Cbinese 
^Primrose, Sweet  Alysum,  Fox-glove  Cilia,  Moa. 
key  Vine.  Balloon  Vine.  Baby  Breath,  Blue  Bells 
of  Scotland,  EaslerBStar,  Petuoia,  Mixed  Daisy, 
Mixed  Asters,  Begonia,  Mixed  Poppy,  Migoon- 
eiie,  Calllopsis,  Portulaca,  Sweet  Peas,  Cypress 
Vine,  Pansy  (mixed),  Sunflower,  Salvia,  Balsam 
t Will  mall  TOO  FREE  this  fioe  collectioo  of  50  Choice 
^ kinds  of  Flower  Seeds  a od  25  Bulhs  for  15  ceau  ia 
'TT  "ilverorStwo-ceatstamps.  Will  stod  S«ed  Check  aad. 

"CalaloR  free  b?  sendiBE  yoar  order  at  once. 

GREAT  EASTERN  SEED  CO. 

EVERETT,  MASS. 


TO  INVALIDS. 


I send  100  Carns’s  Gland  Tab- 
lets by  mail,  which  cure  Ca- 
tarrh of  the  Stomach.  Indigestion.  Liver  Complaint,  Bad 
Blood.  Epilepsy,  and  Nervousness.  If  cured  in  days, 
send  me  ; if  not,  nothing.  J.  J.  Cams,  Carthage,  Mo. 
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Confederate  V/eterap 


We  Have  Won  the  Position  of  Leaders 
and  Are  Prepared  to  Mn.intn.in  It. 


There  is  always  satisfaction  in  dealing  with 
a firm  whose  reputation  is  established. 

FORTY-SIX  years  ago  we  started  on  a very  small  scale, 
and,  by  fair  treatment  and  giving  good  values,  we  have 
built  up  a patronage  extending  over  the  entire  South  and 
Southwest. 

0\/P^  MAIL  O'R'DEP^  'DETA'RT MEJ^T 

is  prepared  to  promptly  execute  your  orders.  We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  a 
copy  of  our  large  catalogue  containing  illustrations  of  a splendid  line  of 

Diamonds,  Waiches,  Jewelry,  and  SilxferWare. 

SQ  ^ ^ I A I We  have  just  issued  a special  catalogue  of  SCHOOL  MEDALS  and 

I t W I M L_  . CLASS  PINS.  Copy  upon  request. 

B.  H.  STIEF  JEWELRY  CO..  Nashville.  Teni\. 
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Z^Ae  ^nion  Central 

jCtfe 


nsurance  Co,, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


ASSETS  JAN.  I,  1902 
SVR.PLV3 


$>0,048,592.48 

4,400,311.24 


No  Fluctuating  Securities, 
Largest  R.ate  of  Interest, 
Lowest  Peath  RsLte, 


Eindowmeivts  at  Life 
Kates  and  Profit-Sharing 
Policies  Specialities. 


Large  and  Increasing  Dividends  to  Policy 
Holders, 

Desirable  Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open 
for  Live  Agents,  Address 

JAMES  A.  YOWELL,  State  Agent, 

27  and  28  Chamber  of  Commerce,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Qoi^federate  l/eterap. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


Entered  at  the  post  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Contributors  are  requested  .o  use  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  to  abbreviate 
•snracfa  as  practicable;  these  suggestions  are  important. 

Where  clippings  are  sent  copy  should  be  kept,  as  the  Veteran  cannot 
ODllRtake  to  return  them. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends.  For 
iaatance,  if  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on  mail 
Mat  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  numler. 


The  “civil  war”  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war,  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  “ War  between  the  States  ” will  be  substituted. 


OFFICIALLT  REPRESENTS  : 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Other  Organizattoms. 

The  Veteran  Is  approved  and  indorsed  officially  by  a larger  and  men 
elevated  patronage,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication  In  existence. 

Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success. 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


}VoL.  XII.  NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  APRIL,  1904. 


NASHVILLE  PREPARES  FOR  THE  REUNION. 

The  Veteran,  being  the  authorized  voice  of  Confederate  or- 
ganizations, avoids  extravagance  of  expression,  and  in  its  life 
of  eleven  years  and  more  it  has  treated  Nashville  with  less 
consideration  than  any  other  city.  The  extraordinary  circum- 
stances causing  the  great  reunion  of  1904  to  be  entertained 
here,  however,  make  .i^  fitting  and  just  to  give  her  people  due 
credit  for  what  they  are  now  doing  in  behalf  of  coming  guests. 

While  all  the  Confederates,  their  Sons,  and  the  Daughters 
are  doing  their  part  with  the  enthusiasm  which  has  ever  char- 
acterized them,  the  business  people  and  the  public,  regardless 
of  former  affiliations,  are  united  in  heart  and  hand  to  honor 
the  men  who  wore  the  gray  forty  years  ago.  The  spirit  that 
immortalized  William  McKinley  above  any  of  his  fellow-Presi- 
dents  of  the  United  States,  when  he  said  in  Georgia,-  “I  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  share  with  you  [mean- 
ing the  South]  in  caring  for  the  graves  of  the  Confederate 
dead,”  seems  to  be  that  of  everybody  in  Nashville,  and  all  the 
people  are  of  one  mind  to  do  honor  to  these  coming  guests. 
They  are  not  ambitious  for  display  or  filling  their  coffers,  but 
to  make  the  men  who  suffered  as  never  did  such  an  army  of 
patriots,  for  so  many  years,  realize  as  fully  as  possible  that 
such  sacrifice  is  appreciated  and  worthy  of  all  kindness  and 
all  honor.  What  is  said  of  Nashville  in  this  respect  may  be 
emphasized  for  Middle  Tennessee.  Many  counties  are  doing 
far  more  than  was  expected  of  them.  They  intend  to  prove 
worthy  the  expression  of  the  lamented  John  B.  Gordon.  When 
informed  that  Nashville  had  invited  the  reunion,  he  wrote : 
“I  am  glad  to  know  that  Nashville  has  consented  to  receive 
us  again  next  year.  . . . We  ought  to  bring  the  expen.se 

within  the  ability  of  a larger  part  of  our  cities,  so  they  might 
feel  inclined  to  take  care  of  us.”  His  successor,  Gen.  Stephen 
D.  Lee,  at  the  last  reunion  urged  less  extravagance  in  enter- 
taining, and  Nashville,  in  conformity  with  that  spirit,  will  not 
spend  money  so  lavishly  upon  decorative  printing  to  advertise 
the  city  for  business  purposes^  and  maybe  not  so  much  for 
sponsors  and  side  issues,  but  every  Confederate  Veteran  who 
comes  will  find  as  royal  greeting  and  service  as  were  ever 
given  to  conquerors  of  human  hearts,  and  the  greeting  in 
Nashville  will  exceed  that  which  would  be  given  them  if  they 
had  established  the  Confederacy. 

How  Comrades  Can  Get  Together. 

Whether  these  reunions  are  to  be  continued  several  years  or 
not  nobody  can  tell,  but  a plan  is  proposed  that  can  be  made  to 
give  more  satisfaction  than  ever  occurred  before.  It  is  one  for 
which  comrades  have  fervently  prayed  and  gone  home  to  die 


4 j S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM, 
“±.  j Proprietor. 

without  the  realization.  It  is  the  project  of  the  editor  of  the 
Veteran,  and  it  is  his  greatest  ambition  to  see  it  accom- 
plished. Every  Veteran  who  has  attended  a reunion — however 
much  joy  and  comfort  he  may  have  had — has  gone  home  in 
deep  sorrow  over  the  failure  to  see  some  comrades  who  were 
to  him  as  brothers.  This  disappointment  and  sorrow  may  be 
practically  avoided,  and  the  plan  is  announced  this  early  so 
that  every  comrade  may  contribute  to  its  success. 

The  outline  is  as  follows  : By  the  best  line  of  travel  in  Nash- 
ville is  the  great  Vanderbilt  Lhiiversity,  with  more  than  sev- 
enty acres  of  shaded  lawn  matted  with  blue  grass.  It  is 
suburban,  inclosed,  and  as  delightfully  situated  as  if  made  for 
the  purpose.  The  plan  is  to  have  a gathering,  of  Veterans  only, 
on  the  campus  of  this  university  at  four  o’clock  of  Wednesday, 
the  15th  of  June.  Places  for  the  different  State  Divisions  to 
form  will  be  designated  by  signs,  alphabetically  arranged,  and 
upon  arrival  comrades  are  to  go  to  the  place  of  State  from 
which  they  served  and  wait  until  the  membership  of  each  State 
is  perfected.  It  is  possible  for  any  Veteran  who  may  be  in 
Nashville  to  find  his  old  companions  by  this  plan. 

Gen.  W.  E.  Mickle,  the  Adjutant  General,  has  been  informed 
of  the  project  and  cordially  approves  it,  having  named  the 
hour  of  four  o’clock  bn  Wednesday,  the  15th,  the  business 
session  of  that  day  being  concluded  about  two  o’clock.  It  is 
intended  to  designate  in  these  grounds  by  clear  signs  the  dif- 
ferent States,  and  upon  arrival  Veterans  are  to  go  to  the 
place  of  States  designated  from  which  they  served  and  appear 
in  three  lines,  the  cavalry  in  front,  next  the  infantry,  and  then 
the  artillery.  The  men  are  to  face  the  west,  so  that  the  first 
regiment  will  be  to  the  right.  The  States  will  be  designated 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  a place  for  miscellaneous  com- 
mands. The  Commanders,  or  the  different  Adjutant  Generals, 
of  these  States  in  the  LT.  C.  V.  should  be  present  to  give  direc- 
tions until  these  organizations  of  States  are  perfected. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Vanderbilt  University,  Dr.  James  II. 
Kirkland,  has  been  apprised  of  this  plan  and  gives  cordia' 
assent  to  our  use  of  the  campus.  N^o  visitors  are  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  grounds  except  Confederate  Veterans. 

After  the  greetings,  which  comrades  knozo  will  be  the  best 
that  ever  can  happen  in  this  world,  addresses  may  be  ex- 
changed and  family  associations  can  follow  where  members 
of  families  are  in  the  city. 

Comrades,  with  years  of  anxious  watching  and  study,  this 
plan  exceeds  all  others,  and  your  approval  is  asked.  Write 
this  office  that  you  will  cooperate  and  that  nothing  but  sick-' 
ness  will  prevent  your  being  in  line  with  your  comrades. 
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HOME  FOR  CONFEDERATE  WOMEN  OF  TEXAS. 

Since  its  stri,iggle  for  independence  the  South  has  always 
kept  in  mind  and  heart  those  who  so  freely  and  bravely  gave 
their  best  in  its  behalf,  and  every  State  of  the  Confederacy  has 
made  provision  in  some  way  for  its  battle-scarred  heroes,  and 
the  many  monuments  that  have  been,  and  are  still  being, 
erected  all  over  the  South  testify  to  the  love  and  admiration 
for  its  defenders.  But  a grave  oversight  has  been  made  in 
passing  over  the  work  done  by  the  noble  women  who  sacri- 
ficed and  toiled  for  their  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers.  There 
are  homes  for  the  indigent  soldiers  with  good  records,  but 
many  are  not  willing  to  leave  their  wives  in  order  to  be  thus 
taken  care  of.  One  poor  old  fellow  said:  “I  would  not  give 
up  my  wife  for  a thousand  homes.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  need  has  been  recognized 
and  that  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  Texas  have  iti- 
augurated  a movement  to  provide  for  the  needy  wives  and 
widows  of  Confederate  soldiers.  The  following  extracts 
from  an  article  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Zumwalt,  of  the  Houston 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  explain  the  undertaking,  which 
is  in  cooperation  with  the  Veterans  and  Sons  of  Veterans  of 
'I'exas.  At  the  late  convention  of  the  Texas  Division,  U.  D. 
C.,  an  urgent  appeal  was  made  by  Maj.  Chenoweth,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Confederate  Home,  and  W.  P.  Lane,  Com- 
mander of  the  Sons,  in  behalf  of  a Home  for  the  Mothers  of 
the  Confederacy,  to  which  the  Daughters  responded  nobly 
Mrs.  Zumw'alt  says: 

“Our  organization  has  made  no  provision  for  the  indigent 
and  helpless  wives  and  widow's  of  our  worthy  and  noble 
heroes,  but  we  have  worked  unceasingly,  putting  our  best  en- 
ergies in  force  in  ihe  building  of  homes  for  our  maimed  and 
indigent  soldiers  and  providing  all  the  comforts  possible  so 
that  their  last  days  may  be  made  comfortable.  . . . Our 

attention  has  been  called  by  our  old  soldiers  to  the  needs  of 
a home  for  the  mothers  of  the  Confederacy,  those  dear  old 
souls  who  w'ere  left  at  home  with  the  care,  support,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  families,  in  many  instances  toiling  all  day  in 
the  field  trying  to  make  bread  for  those  dependent  on  them 
and  at  night  w'orking  until  past  the  midnight  hour  carding, 
spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  sew'ing,  trying  not  only  to  clothe 
the  children,  but  to  send  a blanket,  a pair  of  pants  or  socks 
to  the  loved  ones  in  the  war  and  with  the  frenzied  fear  that 
at  any  moment  they  might  hear  that  their  heart's  idol  had 
fallen.  For  the  four  long  years  the  women  of  the  South  faced 
worse  than  death. 

“I  am  proud  that  our  veterans  have  a home  and  a place  of 
comfort  where  they  can  spend  their  declining  days.  Many 
veterans  who  are  entitled  to  go  would  rather  suffer  for 
the  real  necessaries  of  life  than  forsake  their  true  and  faithful 
old  wives,  w'hose  limbs  are  too  feeble  and  whose  hands  are  too 
tired  to  any  longer  tight  life’s  battles,  but  have  no  place  pro- 
vided to  rest  their  weary  heads. 

“While  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Texas  has  never  been 
called  to  this  fact  before,  I feel  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
do  this.  I am  sure  that  our  prosperous  State,  with  the  smiles 
of  heaven  beaming  on  every  nook  and  corner,  with  her  in- 
numerable advantages  and  the  ever-increasing  prbductions  of 
our  broad  hand,  will  provide  a home  for  helpless  wives  and 
widows  of  the  soldiers  of  i86i  to  1865.  Trusting  ourselves  to 
the  generous-hearted,  patriotic  people  of  our  State,  we  ask 
your  assistance  in  this  work.  We  are  not  asking  for  a palatial 
home,  but  we  do  want  a good,  comfortable  building,  one  com- 
mensurate to  our  needs.  And  for  this  purpose  our  efficient 
State  President,  U.  D.  C.,  Miss  Katie  Daffan,  has  appointed 
committees  from  the  different  Chapters  throughout  the  State." 


While  the  foregoing  indicates  that  the  State  should  make 
this  provision,  Mrs.  Zumwalt  indicates  that  it  is  not  their  pur- 
pose to  wait  for  State  appropriation,  and  locally  she  states : 
“The  committee  for  Houston  is  composed  of  the  following 
ladies:  Mrs.  Seabrook  Sydnor,  Mrs.  1.  M.  E.  Blandin,  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Zumwalt,  and  Miss  Laura  Hobby,  and  we  are  arranging 
for  a merchants’  carnival  to  take  place  sometime  in  April. 
We  ask  committees  of  ladies  of  the  city  to  see  the  different 
business  firms  and  solicit  representation,  and  we  hope  no  one 
will  refuse  to  allow  us  to  advertise  them,  as  the  cost  will  be 
a mere  trifle  and  the  results  to  them  very  beneficial. 

“Houston  was  heavily  taxed  to  entertain  our  State  Con- 
vention, U.  D.  C.  After  paying  all  expenses,  the  two  Chapters 
had  each  $61.40  left,  one  Chapter  appropriating  its  share  to 
assist  in  furnishing  the  library  in  the  Confederate  Home  in 
Austin,  and  the  other  Chapter  to  the  Home  we  now  have  in 
view,  placing  our  Chapter  under  lasting  gratitude. 

“As  Chairman  of  the  South  Texas  District,  I have  sent  out 
through  her  instructions  circulars  to  the  different  Chapters  in 
the  district  requesting  them  to  take  immediate  action  to  raise 
what  money  they  can  this  year,  so  that  we  can  have  a Home 
as  soon  as  possible  for  these  old  mothers ; the  work  has  al- 
ready been  too  long  delayed.” 


NEW  COMMANDER  OF  THE  GEORGIA  DIVISION. 

Maj.  Gen.  Peter  Alexander  Selkirk  McGlashan,  successor 
to  Gen.  C.  A.  Evans,  Georgia  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  May  19,  1830,  the  son  of  James  Mc- 
Glashan, a Waterloo  veteran  and,  afterwards,  merchant  in 
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Edinburgh,  the  grandson  of  Peter  McGlashan,  last  chief  of 
the  clan  of  that  name.  He  emigrated  through  Savannah,  Ga., 
in  18,48  to  the  West,  and  in  1856  joined  his  fortunes  with 
Gen.  Walker  in  Nicaragua.  After  the  failure  of  the  Walker 
expedition,  he  returned  to  the  Linited  States  and  engaged  it- 
business  in  Thomasville,  Ga. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  between  the  States  he  joined  the 
Twenty-Ninth  Georgia  Regiment,  in  service  on  the  coast;  aft- 
erwards the  Fiftieth  Georgia  Regiment,  and  was  elected  first 
lieutenant  of  Company  E.  He  went  to  Virginia  in  June,  1862, 
and  participated  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  until  April  5,  1865,  meanwhile  rising  in  rank  from 
first  lieutenant  to  brigadier  general,  his  commission  as  briga- 
dier general  being  the  last  signed  by  President  Davis  before 
the  fall  of  Richmond.  Fie  was  wounded  in  the  battles  of 
Sharpsburg  and  Cedar  Creek,  was  captured  at  Sailor’s  Creek 
and  sent  to  prison  at  Johnson’s  Island.  He  was  in  the  capitol 
prison,  Washington,  the  night  that  President  Lincoln  was 
assassinated.  He  was  released  from  prison  August  25,  1865, 
and  reentered  business  in  Thomasville,  Ga.,  of  which  city  he 
was  elected  Mayor  in  1866.  He  was  elected  captain  of  the 
Thomasville  Guards  in  1874.  He  moved  to  Savannah  in  1885. 
He  is  now  President  of  the  Savannah  Confederate  Veterans’ 
Association,  formed  in  1887,  known  as  Camp  756,  U.  C.  V. 
His  wife  was  Annie  Willis  Seixas,  a great-grandniece  of  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Greene. 


The  engagement  of  Miss  Elhel  Tillman  Heard,  the  charming  Spinscr  of  the 
South  at  New  Orleans,  1903,  to  Dr.  S.  M.  DeLoffre,  of  Fort  Assinniboine, 
Mont.,  has  been  announced.  The  marriage  will  take  place  at  high  noon  on 
the  6th  of  April  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Columbus,  Ga.  After  a 
luncheon  for  the  wedding  party  at  the  home,  the  bride  and  gr>)om  will  leave 
for  their  Western  home  via  St.  Louis.  Hosts  of  friends  of  this  popular  couple 
join  with  the  Veteran  in  hearty  congratulations. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  BATTLE  FLAG. 

-At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  FT.  C.  V.,  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  last  November,  differences  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  shape  and  design  of  the  Confederate  battle  flag 
were  discussed,  and  a resolution  was  adopted  that  a com- 
mittee of  five  be  selected  to  ascertain  all  acceptable  data  re- 
garding the  origin,  shape,  and  design  of  this  flag,  and  prepare 
a resolution  to  be  submitted  for  consideration  to  the  U.  C.  V. 
Association  at  the  next  annual  convention,  which  will  be  held 
in  Nashville  June  14-16.  This  committee  was  also  directed  to 
ascertain  the  laws  of  the  Confederate  Congress  relating  to  the 
battle  flags  and  the  flags  adopted  on  March  4,  1861,  May  i^ 
1863,  and  March  4,  1865. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Lewis,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Chairman;  Col.  Fred  L.  Robertson,  Tallahassee, 
Fla.;  Gen.  J.  F.  Shipp,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ; Col.  J.  Taylor 
Ellyson,  Richmond,  Va.;  Gen.  A.  C.  Trippe,  Baltimore,  Md. 

in  giving  his  official  approval  to  the  action  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Gen.  Gordon  had  instructed  them  to  secure  all 
possible  information  as  to  the  State,  naval,  and  other  flags  car- 
ried by  regiments  or  companies,  or  flown  at  sea  or  on  the 
coast  during  the  War  between  the  States.  This  committee  de- 
sires all  information  possible  on  these  matters  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Convention  U.  C.  V.,  and  any  one  having  information 
pertaining  to  the  subject  is  requested  to  forward  the  same  to 
Dr.  S.  E.  Lewis,  1418  Fourteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  TROUSDALE  HOME  FOR  CONFEDERATES. 

On  September  20,  1903,  a handsome  Confederate  monument 
was  unveiled  at  Gallatin,  Tenn.  It  is  a superb  structure  to 
cost  but  §2,000.  The  inspiration  to  this  great  undertaking  by 
the  comparatively  small  Ghapter,  U.  D.  G.,  came  through  the 
munificent  donation  of  Mrs.  Julius  A.  Trousdale.  It  was  the 
ancestral  home  of  the  Trousdale  family. 

The  Trousdale  house  was  built  on  part  of  the  land  that  was 
granted  to  Capt.  James  Trousdale  by  the  State  of  North  Garo- 
lina,  the  original  grant  of  which,  dated  4th  day  of  December, 
1784,  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Trousdale  family.  James 
d rousdale  was  a captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  set- 
tled on  this  land  in  1796.  In  i8ot  the  Legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee appointed  commissioners  to  locate  and  purchase  a site 
for  the  county  seat  of  Sumner  County.  They  selected  Capt. 
Trousdale's  farm,  a town  was  laid  off,  and  one  of  the  lots  was 
bought  by  John  H.  Bowen,  a distinguished  lawyer,  who  built 
a large  brick  house,  which  was  not  entirely  completed  at  his 
death,  in  1822.  Gov.  William  Trousdale,  a son  of  Capt.  James 
Trousdale,  bought  the  house  soon  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bowen.  Gov.  Trousdale  died  in  this  house  in  1872.  His 
widow  continued  to  live  on  the  place  until  her  death,  in  1882 ; 
then  J.  A.  Trousdale  came  into  possession.  He  was  a son  of 
Gov.  Trousdale,  and  was  born  in  this  house.  In  1880  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Annie  Berry,  of  Davidson  County.  Five  children 
were  born  to  them,  all  dying  in  infancy  except  one  daughter, 
Mary,  who  completed  her  education  in  New  York  and  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  June,  1899,  and  died  in  this  house  in 
August,  1899.  Her  father,  who  was  much  attached  to  her, 
followed  in  a few  weeks,  dying  in  September.  By  his  will  he 
gave  his  property  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Trousdale,  and 
in  a short  time  after  his  death  she  gave  the  house  and 
grounds  to  a corporation  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating the  history  of  the  Confederate  States  and  the  Con- 
federate soldier.  This  corporation  is  under  control  of  Clark 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  The  grounds  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  Trousdale  family  (except  the  short 
time  of  Mr.  Bowen’s  ownership)  from  1784  to  1900. 
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CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT,  GALLATIN,  TENN. 
Gallatin,  Tenn.,  exceeds  even  any  city  of  the  South  in  its 
Confederate  possessions  excepting  Richmond,  Va.  The  R.  E. 
Lee  Camp  of  Richmond  owns  a superb  building,  which  prop- 
erty was  acquired  mainly  through  the  bold  business  methods 
of  the  late  Norman  V.  Randolph  and  a few  others  who  made 
a large  investment  for  the  Confederate  cause,  guaranteed  the 
safety  of  it,  and  gave  all  the  profits  to  the  Home  and  the 
cause.  'I'he  Veteran  feels  safe  in  the  statement  that  this  is 
the  most  valuable  Confederate  domicile,  at  least,  in  the  country- 

Adhress  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Blackmore. 

The  speech  of  James  W.  Blackmore  accepting  the  monu- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Confederate  Veterans  of  Sumner  County, 
Tenn.,  on  September  19,  1903,  concerning  the  Home  and  the 
people  of  his  county  at  tlie  dedication  of  the  monument,  is  as 
follows : 

“The  events  of  this  day  naturally  recall  to  the  minds  of 
those  present  who  participated  in  or  witnessed  the  stirring 
times  of  1861,  the  scenes  and  events  of  that  period  when, 
forty-^two  years  ago,  the  men  of  the  South,  at  the  call  to  arms, 
left  the  plow  in  the  furrow,  the  youth  their  schoolbooks  on  the 
desk,  and  all  turned  from  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  peace  to 
learn  the  art  of  war  and  to  devote  their  lives  and  their  services 
to  their  country’s  cause ; when,  full  of  vigorous  life  and 
thrilled  with  high  resolves,  they  took  into  their  custody  the 
flag  of  the  Confederate  States,  intrusted  to  them  by  the  delicate 
hands  and  cheering  words  of  fair  daughters  and  Spartan  moth- 
ers, amidst  tears  for  their  departure  and  benedictions  accom- 
panied by  the  presentation  of  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  their 
counsel,  and  marched  away  to  be  assigned  to  their  places  in 
the  armies  of  the  infant  Confederacy.  Three  thousand  sons 
of  Sumner  County  went  thus  to  war — sons  whose  sires  and 
grandsires  had  sounded  the  first  note  of  defiance  to  the  wrong- 
ful exactions  of  the  mother  country  in  the  Mecklenberg  declara- 
tion, served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  fought  with  Sevier 
and  Shelby  at  King’s  Mountain,  builded  with  Robertson  and 
Sevier  the  commonwealth  of  the  State,  subdued  the  forest,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  highest  civilization,  who  under  Andrew 
Jackson  won  the  second  war  of  American  Independence  and 
brought  hostile  savages  of  the  South  into  subjection,  who  un- 
der Scott  and  Taylor  planted  the  flag  of  their  country  on  the 
palace  of  the  Montezumas  and  added  an  empire  of  agricultural 
and  mineral  wealth  to  the  domain  of  their  government. 
Whether  these  were  worthy  sons  of  such  patriotic  sires,  let 
the  ensanguined  fields  of  the  South,  from  Seven  Pines  to 
Appomattox  in  the  East,  and  from  Eishing  Creek  to  Benton- 
ville  in  the  South,  attest.  We  call  to-day  upon  the  battle- 
scathed  fields  of  Fishing  Creek,  Shiloh,  Murfreesboro,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Chancellorsville,  the  Wilderness,  Gettysburg,  Brice':^ 
Cross  Roads,  and  Harrisburg  to  answer  how  they  bore  them- 
selves upon  those  historic  fields,  with  what  fealty  they  clung 
to  the  flag  intrusted  to  their  keeping,  and  with  what  valor  they 
defended  the  sacred  cause  of  their  altars  and  their  firesides. 

“Whether  as  cavalry,  acting  ‘as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
army’  under  ‘the  war  child’  Wheeler,  or  in  the  dashing  charge 
under  the  lead  of  the  invincible  ‘Wizard  of  the  Saddle,’  Forrest, 
or  scouting  or  raiding  under  that  paragon  of  partisans,  John 
H.  Morgan,  or  as  infantry  under  the  leadership  of  the  immortal 
Lee  along  the  Chickahominy  and  in  the  Wilderness,  and  with 
the  gallant  and  patriotic  Bragg  by  ‘the  river  of  death,’  and  the 
beloved  ‘old  Joe’  Johnston  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  the  sons 
of  Sumner  offered  their  lives  and  poured  out  their  blood  in 
attestation  of  their  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  cause.  During 
four  years  of  exposure  to  hardship  and  deadly  strife  at  arms. 


with  privations  unsurpassed  even  in  warfare,  they  were  actors 
in  battles  and  events  which  will  ever  be  accorded  prominence 
on  the  gilded  pages  of  history.  The  soldiers  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, after  waging  an  unequal  contest  for  four  years,  were  at 
last  vanquished  by  overwhelming  numbers  and  superior  advan- 
tages of  those  they  fought. 

“ ‘He  perished,  but  his  wreath  was  won ; 

He  perished  in  his  height  of  fame. 

Then  sank  the  cloud  on  Southland's  sun. 

Yet  still  she  conquered  in  his  name. 

Filled  with  his  soul  she  could  not  die ; 

Pier  conquest  was  posterity.’ 

“Returning  to  his  desolate  home  to  repair  his  lost  fortunes,  c- 
the  Confederate  soldier  had  again  to  struggle  wi^h  poverty, 
with  adverse  political  policies  and  altered  conditions  which 
threatened  to  subvert  the  social  fabric  and  desecrate  the  ark 
which  contained  the  covenant  of  racial  superiorly.  For  an- 
other decade  he  withstood  with  political  integrity  and  fidelity 
to  his  high  ideals  of  citizenship  the  determined  efforts  of  a 
vigilant  and  dominant  political  faction  to  fasten  on  him  political 
disgrace  and  ignominy. 

“But  the  soldier  of  the  South  could  never  have  won  the  dis- 
tinction he  has  attained  in  the  world’s  history  if  he  had  not 
been  encouraged  and  cheered  in  the  times  of  conflict,  in  peace 
and  war,  by  the  noble  women  of  the  South.  They  held  up  his 
hands  while  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  he  smote  the 
Amalek  on  the  plain  and  in  the  valley.  The  faith  of  the  women 
of  the  South  was  unfaltering  in  the  direst  trials  and  darkest 
hours.  If  the  soldiers  withstood  the  shock  of  battle  in  the 
front  of  the  foe,  it  was  because  they  knew  that  loving  hearts 
were  sympathizing  with  them  and  praying  for  them  at  home, 
and  that  angelic  hands  would  minister  to  them  when  wasted  by 
disease  or  suffering  from  wounds ; and  in  the  privations  and 
sacrifices  made  necessary  by  losses  and  devastation  of  war  the 
fidelity  and  devotion  of  Southern  women  shone  as  beacon 
lights  amid  the  surrounding  gloom.  The  woman  of  the  South 
and  the  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  seemed  to  have  been  made 
for  each  other.  She  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  man- 
hood and  valor,  and  the  soldier  loved  her  with  the  devotion 
that  one  pays  to  the  soul’s  ideal  of  purity  and  womanliness. 
No  war  can  be  fierce  enough,  no  disaster  can  be  so  great  as 
to  divorce  the  Southern  soldier  from  his  love  of  Southern 
woman  or  the  Southern  woman  from  her  devotion  to  the 
Southern  soldier  and  his  cause.  True  to  the  cause  he  espoused, 
and  to  her  faith  in  the  integrity  of  his  honor,  she  has  with 
jealous  eyes  guarded  the  utterances  of  the  Muse  of  History, 
and  has,  with  a fine  heroism,  maintained  the  justice  of  the 
cause  for  which  father  and  husband  fought,  and  out  of  her 
sentiments  of  regard  for  its  righteousness  has  wrought  the 
beautiful  symbol  of  the  Goddess  of  Fame  crowning  the  van- 
quished with  the  victor’s  wreath.  Pygmalion  could  not  have 
been  more  enamored  of  his  Galatea  than  the  daughter  of  the 
.South  is  wedded  to  her  ideal  soldier,  which  finds  embodiment 
in  the  soldier  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

“ ‘When  bronze  and  granite  shaft  shall  crumbling  lie 
In  ages  hence,  in  the  Southern  woman’s  heart  will  be 
A folded  flag,  a brilliant  page  unrolled, 

A deathless  song  of  Southern  chivalry.’ 

“This  spirit  is  manifest  here  to-day,  and  this  monument 
erected  by  Clark  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
is  eloquent,  in  granite  and  bronze  and  in  symmetrical  beauty, 
of  the  honor  and  esteem  in  which  the  Daughters  of  Sumner 
County  hold  the  deeds  and  sacrifices  made  by  Sumner’s  sons 
in  maintaining  and  defending  the  cause  of  the  South  in  the 
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War  between  the  States  and  aiding  in  winning  from  disaster 
and  defeat  that  highest  of  encomiums  upon  the  government  for 
which  they  fought — 

“ ‘No  nation  ever  rose  so  white  and  fair, 

None  fell  so  pure  of  crime.’ 

‘■  This  spotless  fame,  won  by  the  Confederate  States  during 
its  brief  but  brilliant  career,  is  cherished  by  every  true  Con- 
federate soldier,  and  held  as  dear  as  life.  It  is  due  to  those 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  on  the  gory  fields  of  the  South,  or 
languished  and  died  from  disease,  in  the  field,  or  in  inhos- 
pitable Northern  prisons  in  defense  of  the  rights  and  honor  of 
their  home  land,  that  this  reputation  and  characterization  of 
the  shrine  for  which  they  fell  shall  be  cherished  and  preserved. 
Many  of  the  sons  of  Sumner  who  gave  their  lives  for  the 
Southern  cause  sleep  to-day  where  they  fell,  with  no  mark 
but  the  high  tide  of  the  battle  wave,  and  no  monument  but 
the  affections  of  their  people,  to  tell  where  they  lie. 

“ ‘With  shouts  and  cheers  they  marched  away 
On  glory’s  shining  track; 

But  ah ! how  long,  how  long  they  stay ! 

How  few  of  them  came  back!’ 

“Many,  after  surviving  the  rigors  and  dangers  of  four  years’ 
deadly  strife,  and  aiding  valorously  in  rebuilding  the  fortunes 
of  the  South,  and  as  exemplary  citizens  maintaining  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  their  sections,  in  times  of  peace,  have  passed  over 
the  river  and  into  the  beyond.  The  survivors  of  that  war 
are  to-day  the  aged  citizens  of  the  country.  While  they  look 
back  on  the  ensanguined  fields  of  the  past,  they  now  begin  to 
realize  that  ere  long  there  will  be  none  of  them  left  to  gather 
about  the  camp  fires  or  answer  to  the  roll  call  here.  They 
turn  their  eyes  with  unfaltering  trust  to  the  hills  beyond  the 
present,  and  feel  that  the  safe-keeping  of  their  records  and  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  is  in  good  hands.  If  those  who 
have  heretofore  passed  out  of  this  existence  are  permitted  to 
look  again  upon  the  scenes  of  their  mortal  probation,  how  in- 
terested must  the  departed  spirits  of  Confederate  soldiers  of 
Sumner  County  be  in  the  ceremonies  and  in  the  events  of  this 
day!  It  must  be  delightful,  even  to  immortals,  to  know  that 
they  ‘live  in  hearts  they  leave  behind,’  and  what  greater  exulta- 
tion could  be  afforded  the  soldier  spirit  than  to  know  that  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  through  many  vicissitudes  and  changing 
scenes,  his  memory  is  yet  sacred,  and  the  sacrifices  he  made  for 
his  country  are  not  forgotten.  The  Muse  of  History  oper.s 
again  to-day  for  another  generation  the  records  of  the  past, 
and  names  dear  to  us  in  bygone  days  are  bright  and  teeming 
with  fondest  recollections.  As  in  the  past,  Clark  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  has  been  active  and  zealous  in 
preserving  the  history  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  of  Sumner 
County  and  rearing  memorials  to  their  honor,  so,  it  is  believed, 
they  will  in  the  future  continue  to  labor  for  the  truth  of  the 
history  of  the  South,  and  in  honoring  those  who  made  that 
history. 

“In  the  name  of  Sumner’s  sons  whose  spirits  went  out  in 
the  red  tide  of  battle,  or  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  disease 
in  distant  States,  and  those  who  since  the  war  have  crossed 
over  the  river  and  now  rest  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
and  those  who  yet  survive  and  are  permitted  to  see  and  enjoy 
the  beautiful  scene  presented  to  their  visions  to-day,  I thank 
Clark  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  for  this  beau- 
tiful memorial  to  the  dead  and  loving  tribute  to  the  living.’’ 

Presenting  the  Monument. 

The  following  is  the  presentation  address  of  Mrs.  Bennett 
D.  Bel!  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument : 

“As  President  of  Clark  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
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eracy,  it  becomes  my  pleasing  duty  on  their  behalf  to  offer  to 
you  to-day  the  realization  of  a patriotic  dream  of  this  small 
but  loyal  and  devoted  band  of  Daughters — descendants  of 
as  brave,  courageous,  and  patriotic  men  as  ever  claimed  a 
page  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

“It  has  been  our  cherished  purpose  to  build  a monument  to 
our  Confederate  soldiers  in  some  degree  befitting  their  glorious 
deeds,  and  to-day  marks  the  fruition  of  our  hopes. 

“Tennesseeans  have  ever  been  brave  and  patriotic.  The 
beautiful  valleys,  the  picturesque  mountains,  the  plains  and 
ineadows,  the  hills  and  forests,  the  sparkling  waters,  the  sunny 
skies,  the  soil  and  climate  of  our  beloved  Tennessee  have  ever 
produced  and  been  the  home  of  soldiers,  heroes,  and  patriots. 

“Before  the  white  man  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  planted 
foot  on  the  shores  of  America,  the  lordly  red  men  roamed  the 
boundless  forests  of  Tennessee  and  made  their  homes  on  her 
fertile  soil.  1'he  fierce  Chickamaugas,  the  most  daring  and 
dangerous  of  all  American  Indians,  and  the  brave  Cherokees 
dwelt  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  East  Tennessee,  and  the 
warlike  Chickasaws  built  their  wigwams  on  the  Western  bor- 
der of  ,our  State  and  floated  their  bark  canoes  on  the  bosom  of 
the  great  Father  of  Waters.  Middle  Tennessee,  then,  as  now, 
favored  of  all  lands,  was  claimed  by  all  these  tribes  as  their 
beloved  hunting  ground,  and  these  savage  natives  of  our  State 
loved  their  country,  and  ere  it  was  surrendered  to  the  white 
man  every  foot  of  it  was  made  historic  by  the  commingling  of 
the  blood  of  these  patriotic  red  men  with  that  of  our  own  hardy 
ancestors,  who,  grown  tired  of  oppression,  had  flung  down  the 
gauntlet  to  Great  Britain  at  the  battle  of  the  Alamance,  and, 
having  lost  in  this  first  encounter  with  the  mother  country,  had 
crossed  the  mountains  in  search  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

“In  1780  Sevier  and  Shelby,  with  five  hundred  fearless 
frontiersmen,  every  one  a soldier  and  hero,  leaving  their  homes 
on  the  beautiful  Watauga,  went  to  the  rescue  of  their  com- 
mon country,  then  in  peril  from  red  men  and  Briton,  and  at 
King’s  Mountain,  the  greatest  combat  of  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, by  personal  valor  and  matchless  leadership,  destroyed 
the  British  army  under  the  gallant  Ferguson,  and  turned  the 
tide  of  liattle  that  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown  and  made  every  American  a freeman. 

“What  Tennesseean  is  not  proud  to  feel  that  Texas  owes  her 
independence  and  subsequent  statehood  to  Tennessee  and  Ten- 
nesseeans? What  Tennesseean  does  not  recall  with  sadness, 
though  with  patriotic  pride,  the  tragedy  of  the  Alamo,  where 
brave  Tennesseeans  poured  out  their  lifeblood  as  a sacrifice 
to  freedom  ? 

“Crockett,  Bowie,  Travis,  and  Houston  are  names  as  familiar 
and  sacred  to  Tennesseeans  as  to  Texans. 

“In  1846,  when  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a gallant 
Tennesseean,  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  war  against 
Mexico,  and  the  Coverimr  of  T,^,-,nossfe  cal’ed  for  2,800  volun- 
teers, thirty  thousand  of  her  heroes  answered  the  call  of  thei' 
country  to  go  to  the  torrid  and  inhospitable  plains  of  Mexico 
and  earned  for  Tennessee  the  proud  title  of  the  Volunteer 
State. 

“Some  of  these  gallant  volunteers — God  bless  them — are  with 
us  to-day ; fast  growing  old  but  still  with  the  hearts  and  cour- 
age of  soldiers. 

“ 'We  are  not  manjq  we  who  pressed 
Beside  the  brave  who  fell  that  day. 

But  who  of  us  has  not  confessed 
He’d  rather  share  their  warrior  rest 
Than  not  have  been  at  Monterey?’ 

“These  heroes  distinguished  themselves  at  Monterey,  Buena 
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Vista,  Cerro  Gordo,  and  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  they 
led  the  charge  upon  tire  castle  of  Chapultepec. 

"In  this  memorable  war  that  added  an  empire  to  our  domain, 
and  planted  our  flag  in  the  Hall  of  the  Montezumas,  Sumner 
Countv  not  only  led  in  the  number  of  her  volumteers,  but  dis- 
tinguished herself  in  the  heroism  of  her  soldiers  upon  these 
battlefields  and  gave  to  our  country  such  leaders  as  Bate, 
Blackmore,  Trousdale,  and  others. 

"But  when  we  come  to  1861-65 — that  period  which  tried  the 
hearts  of  men  as  they  were  never  tried  before — we  bow  our 
heads  in  reverence  and  awe.  Such  devotion,  such  unselfish- 
ness, such  patieiice,  such  endurance,  such  courage  and  bravery, 
such  loyalty  and  patriotism  have  not  a parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

"It  is  this.  Confederate  soldiers,  that  we,  after  the  smoke  of 
battle  has  long  since  disapjieared  and  impartial  history  has  been 
forced  to  recognize  your  claims  to  greatness,  and  the  peaceful 
hand  of  time  is  fast  thinning  your  ranks — it  is  this,  I repeat, 
that  we,  Dau  ght  ers  of  the  Confederacy,  come  to  commemorate 
and  in  this  testimonial  of  l)ronze  and  marble  to  perpetuate, 

"In  the  War  between  the  States  Tennessee  was  one  great 
Ivattle  ground,  four  hundred  and  eight  battles  and  skitmishes 
having  been  fought  upon  her  soil.  Freely  she  gave  of  the  flower 
and  chivalry  of  her  manhood,  115,000  of  her  sons  giving  them- 
self a willing  sacrifice  to  their  country,  and  the  ashes  of  her 
sacretl  dead  sleep  on  every  battlefield  from  Gettysburg  to  the 
Rio  Grande  and  in  the  inhospitable  soil  of  every  prison  cem- 
etery' of  the  North. 

"'I'o  recount  all  the  deeds  of  heroism  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Volunteer  State  and  to  name  all  her  heroes  would  be  impossi- 
ble, Her  leaders  were  distinguished  for  their  matchless  valor 
and  her  rank  and  file  for  their  dauntless  courage  and  unwav- 
ering and  unfaltering  fidelity  to  duty.  In  every  great  battle 
fought  in  this  greatest  of  wars  at  Manassas,  Shiloh.  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Chickamauga,  Gettysburg.  Franklin,  Richmond,  Mur- 
freesboro, Nashville,  and  many  others,  the  Tennessee  soldiers 
with  Tennessee  leaders  were  first  in  the  assault,  in  the  charge, 
whenever  duty  called,  fighting,  bleeding,  dying  for  their 
country. 

".\t  Appomattox,  when  the  immortal  Lee  sheathed  the  sword 
and  furled  the  flag,  battle-scarred,  w'tary,  and  sad,  with  ranks 
decimated  by  death  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  hospital  and  in 
prison,  they  answered  to  the  ‘last  roll  call,’  and  were  ready  to 
continue  the  unequal  contest  at  the  command  of  their  great 
chieftain,  or  to  return  to  build  up  their  ruined  and  desolated 
homes. 

"Confederate  soldiers,  having  all  these  things  in  our  hearts 
and  the  living  and  the  dead  in  sacred  remembrance,  to  ljuild 
this  monument  has  been  a labor  of  love.  riiis  modest  shaft 
but  poorly  represents  all  the  love  that  is  in  our  hearts  for  you; 
it  Iiut  faintly  pictures  the  honor  that  we  would  do  you.  Marble 
and  bronze  cannot  exjvress  the  admiration,  the  reverence  that 
we  feel,  but  we  have  molded  in  imperishal)le  bronze  and  placed 
upon  this  shaft  the  figure  of  a Confederate  soldier,  to  us  the 
type  of  bravery,  of  honor,  of  valor,  of  i)atriotism.  W’e  have 
chiseled  upon  this  granite  the  inscription: 

'Thci'r  is  110  nobler  spot  of  ground  than  lehcre  exalted 
valor  lies.' 

V’e  have  carved  upon  it  the  battle  flag  under  which  so  many 
times  thev  marched  to  victory  and  which  at  last  went  down  in 
defeat,  but  never  in  dishonor.  We  have  carved  upon  it  the 
dates  1861-65.  the  four  years  that  witnessed  more  great  battles, 
more  deeds  of  heroism,  than  any'  four  years  of  the  world’s 
history.  We  ha\’e  carved  upon  it  a wreath  of  ivy,  emblem  of 


the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  Tennessee,  and  which 
signifies,  ‘In  perpetual  remembrance,’  our  State  motto. 

"On  behalf  of  Clark  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
I now  present  to  you  this  monument,  a poor  expression  of  the 
hope  we  have  long  cherished  to  erect  in  enduring  stone  a me- 
morial to  our  Confederate  soldiers.  No  shaft  could  be  tall 
enough  to  measure  the  love  we  bear  them,  no  sculptor’s  chisel 
has  grace  to  carve  into  expression  the  reverent  admiration  we 
have  for  them,  but  their  monuments  are  built  upon  a thou- 
sand battlefields,  and  their  deeds  will  live  forever  on  the  pages 
of  history  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  people. 

‘‘With  our  love,  with  our  tears,  we  dedicate  forever  this  hal- 
lowed spot  to  the  memory  of  the  Confederate  soldiers. 

“ ‘How  many  a glorious  name  for  us. 

How  many  a story  of  fame  for  us. 

They  left : would  it  not  be  a blame  for  us 
If  their  memories  part. 

From  our  land  and  heart. 

And  a wrong  to  them,  and  shame  for  us? 

No.  no,  no.  1 hey  were  brave  for  us. 

And  bright  were  the  lives  they  gave  for  us, 

'I'he  land  they  struggled  to  save  for  us 
Will  not  forget 
Its  warriors  yet, 

Who  sleep  in  many  a grave  for  us. 

But  their  memories  e’er  shall  remain  for  us. 

And  their  names,  bright  names  without  stain  for  us, 

'Fhe  glory  they  won  shall  not  wane  for  us ; 

In  legend  and  lay. 

Our  heroes  in  gray 
Shall  forever  live  over  again  for  us.’  ” 

Sex.vtor  Carmack’s  Speech. 

Senator  Carmack,  the  orator  of  the  day,  was  introduced  by 
Judge  George  E.  Seay,  and  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : I am  always  pleased 
when  I have  an  opj)ortunity  to  meet  the  fair  daughters  and 
the  stalwart  sons  of  my  native  county,  Sumner ; but  I am 
doubly  pleased  to  meet  you  on  an  occasion  at  once  so  solemn 
and  so  inspiring  as  this  ; so  full  of  sorrowful  memories  of  the 
past,  and  yet  of  hope  and  inspiration  for  the  future.  If  we 
cannot  think  without  sorrow  of  the  noble  dead  whom  we  here 
commemorate,  neither  can  we  recall  their  glorious  deeds  with- 
out a thrill  of  ]mide  and  a renewal  of  hope  for  a country  whose 
womb  is  so  fruitful  of  heroic  sons. 

“I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here  on  this  sacred  spot,  which  one 
of  the  noblest  of  our  Southern  women  has  dedicated  in  love 
and  tears  to  the  memory  of  the  Confederate  soldier.  And  so 
long  as  this  monument  shall  stand,  and  even  after  its  frag- 
ments have  mingled  with  the  dust  at  its  base,  her  name  will 
he  loved  and  honored,  linked  with  that  of  one  who  belonged 
to  ‘the  knightliest  of  a knightly  race;’  whose  sweet  and  un- 
sullied life  in  lime  of  peace  was  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  rec- 
ord of  his  valor  in  time  of  war;  for  I believe  that  Tennessee 
lost  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  stainless  of  her  chivalry  when 
the  gentle  and  heroic  spirit  of  Julius  A.  fl'rousdale  passed  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river  to  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

"I  rejoice  that  I.  as  one  of  those  whose  cradles  were  rocked 
in  the  storm  of  \va;.  t'.m  pel  mitted  tt  tc  sii  rt'  for  a new  genera- 
tion our  fidelity  to  the  memory  of  our  hero  dead,  our  love  and 
admiration  for  those,  broken  with  time  as  with  wounds,  who 
will  soon  haw  gone  to  join  their  loved  companions  on  the  far- 
ther shore.  In  the  course  of  natuic  they  will  ere  long  have 
passed  into  the  shadow  of  that  solemn  and  inevitable  hour. 
I trust  that  no  one  of  them  will  go  to  the  grave  broken-hearted 
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bj'  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  his  dying  hour  embit- 
tered by  the  thought  that  his  wounds  and  sufferings  are  for- 
gotten. This  monument,  let  me  say,  is  raised  not  simply  to  tell 
the  world  of  the  valor  and  fortitude  of  the  Confederate  soldier-- 
they  have  builded  for  themselves  a monument  more  lasting 
than  brass  and  higher  than  the  regal  summit  of  the  pyramids, 
a monument  broad  based  on  the  universal  admiration  of  man- 
kind, and  which  will  tower  to  heaven  when  the  stateliest 
memorials  of  princes  shall  be  trampled  into  formless  and  un- 
hallowed dust.  No,  my  friends,  this  monument  is  not  to  per- 
petuate their  glory.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  proclaim  that  you, 
my  countrymen,  are  proud  to  honor  their  deeds  and  to  claim 
them  as  the  noblest  heritage  of  yourselves  and  your  children 
forever.  If  you  shall  ever  cease  to  do  so,  this  monument  to 
their  glory  will  be  a monument  to  your  shame. 

“I  know  that  no  such  dishonor  will  ever  brand  the  laureled 
brow  of  tliis  proud  and  historic  old  county — a county  which 
gave  three  thousand  of  her  best  and  bravest  to  the  cause  of 
the  South  ; whose  valor  was  tried  and  tested  in  the  blaze  and 
thunder  of  the  greatest  war  that  ever  shook  the  earth,  who 
stood  with  the  suffering  South  through  four  stormy  years  on 
the  red  edge  of  battle,  until  every  field  was  drenched  and  every 
river  ran  red  witli  the  blood  of  her  sons.  And  suffer  me  here 
to  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  one  of  the  many  hero  sons  of 
Sumner  County,  one  whose  name  will  be  ever  glorious  in  the 
records  of  fame,  who,  thank  God ! is  still  spared  to  be  tlie 
sliepherd  of  his  people,  a shining  example  of  civic  virtue  as  of 
martial  valor.  Full  of  years,  full  of  fame,  and  full  of  honors, 
he  will  bear  with  him  to  the  grave  the  blessings  of  his  country 
and  a record  without  the  spot  of  an  unworthy  or  an  unknightly 
deed.  Until  Sumner  County  becomes  ashamed  of  an  integrity 
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that  knows  no  weakness  and  a valor  that  knows  no  fear,  it 
will  exult  in  the  name  and  fame  of  William  B.  Bate. 

“No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  never,  never,  never  will  the  time 
come  when  there  will  be  a son  or  a daughter  born  of  the 
blood  of  Sumner  County  whose  eye  will  not  dim  with  tears  or 
kindle  with  fire  for  the  deeds  and  sufferings  of  their  sires. 

“Happy  is  that  land,  my  countrymen,  that  is  filled  with  the 
memorials  of  great  deeds  and  glorious  sufferings,  whether  they 
be  of  triumphs  nobly  won  or  of  inevitable  disasters  proudly 
and  heroically  borne.  It  needs  not  that  these  memorials  be 
wrought  in  arch  and  column  and  temple  of  victory,  d'he  land 
)nay  be  black  with  ruin,  it  may  be  strewn  with  the  ashes  of 
desolation  and  billowed  wnth  the  graves  of  its  dead;  but  it  will 
be  and  remain  a land  of  legend,  a land  of  song,  a land  of  hal- 
lowed and  heroic  memories. ' If  the  hearts  of  the  people  be  not 
tamed  to  .servitude ; if  they  accept  the  inevitable  in  no  craven 
temper,  nor  lick  the  dust  in  abject  servility  at  the  victor’s 
foot ; if  they  face  the  future  with  undaunted  spirit  and  erected 
brow — every  ruin  will  be  a temple,  and  the  very  ashes  of  the 
dead  will  kindle  with  a living  and  heroic  fire. 

“My  friends,  I love  the  South  not  only  for  her  shining  and 
heroic  deeds  ; 1 love  her  for  her  sorrows  and  sufferings,  for  her 
misfonunes  and  calamities,  and  for  the  dead  that  sleep  within 
her  bosom 

“It  has  been  said  that  ‘a  land  without  ruins  is  a land  without 
memories,  and  a land  without  memories  is  a land  without  liber- 
ties. A land  that  wears  a laurel  crown  may  be  fair  to  look 
upon  : bin  twine  a few'  sad  cypress  leaves  about  the  brow  of 
any  land,  and,  be  that  land  barren,  beautiless,  and  bleak,  it  be- 
comes lovely  in  its  consecrated  coronet  of  sorrow  and  wins 
the  sympathy  of  the  heart  and  of  history.  Crowns  of  roses 
fade;  crowns  of  thorn.-:  endure  forever.  Calvaries  and  cruci- 
fixions take  deepest  hold  on  humanity.  ’Tis  their  sufferings 
that  are  graven  deepest  on  the  chronicles  of  nations.’ 

“My  countrymen,  if  the  South  is  filled  with  graves,  it  is 
filled  also  with  memories.  These  memories  of  the  dead  past 
will  quicken  into  a living  future.  These  graves  of  heroes  are 
the  wombs  of  heroes  yet  to  be  born.  Who  does  not  feel  the 
truth  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  words  of  Father  Ryan,  the 
poet  of  the  lost  Confederacy : 

" 'O  give  me  the  land  where  the  ruins  are  spread. 

And  the  living  tread  light  on  the  hearts  of  the  dead. 

O give  me  the  land  that  is  blessed  by  the  dust, 

And  bright  with  the  deeds  of  the  war-slaughtered  just. 

Give  me  the  land  where  the  battle’s  red  blast 
Has  flashed  to  the  future  the  fame  of  the  past. 

Give  me  the  land  tliat  hath  story  and  song 
To  tell  of  the  strife  of  the  right  with  the  wrong. 

Give  me  the  land  with  a grave  in  each  spot. 

And  names  in  the  grave  that  shall  not  be  forgot. 

Give  me  the  land  of  the  wreck  and  the  tomb: 

There  is  grandeur  in  graves,  there  is  glory  in  gloom. 

For  out  of  the  gloom  future  brightness  is  born 
As  after  the  night  comes  the  sunrise  of  morn  ; 

And  the  graves  of  the  dead  with  the  grass  overgrown 
Shall  yet  be  the  footstool  of  liberty’s  throne; 

And  each  single  w'reck  in  the  warpath  of  night 
.Shall  yet  be  a rock  in  the  temple  of  right.’ 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  rearing  this  monument  to  the 
Confedeiate  soldiers  we  testify  to  the  country  and  to  mankind 
our  enduring  fidelity  to  their  memory,  we  commemorate  their 
valor  and  devotion  as  displayed  on  many  a bloody  field.  In 
doing  so,  let  it  be  knowui  to  all  that  we  come  in  no  spirit  of 
contrition  for  the  past.  Vv'e  beg  no  tenderness  of  the  future 
historian,  no  charity  from  the  enlightened  judgment  of  man- 
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kind.  Standing  in  the  presence  of  this  noble  and  impressive 
monument,  we  proudly  front  the  world  and  proclaim  to  the 
present  and  the  coming  time : ‘These  are  our  heroes,  and  their 
cause  was  ours.’  We  make  for  them  no  confession  of  wrong, 
we  plead  for  no  forgiveness  of  error,  we  ask  no  higher  honor 
and  no  prouder  fate  than  that  by  their  deeds  we  may  be 
judged,  and  our  most  fervent  prayer  is  that  the  descendants 
of  these  heroes  may  be  worthy  of  their  sires.  All  that  was 
mortal  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  whose  deeds  and  memories 
we  revere  has  passed  from  the  knowledge  of  living  men. 

“They  are  not  dead.  1 he  blood  with  which  they  drenched 
the  battlefields  of  the  Confederacy  has  risen  from  the  ground 
in  a new'  generation  of  heroic  sons ; their  hearts  beat  in  the 
very  bosoms  that  ache  above  their  dust ; their  spirits  will  ani- 
mate generations  that  are  yet  to  be  born.  We  may  not  look 
again  into  those  fearless  eyes  that  blenched  not  when  death 
stood  before  them ; we  may  not  clasp  those  hands  that  ‘struck 
for  liberty  the  dying  blow.’  And  yet  they  are  not  dead.  ‘He 
never  dies  who  falls  in  a great  cause.  His  bones  may  sodden 
in  the  sun,  his  liead  be  hung  on  city  gate  or  castle  wall,  but 
still  his  spirit  walks  abroad.’ 

“The  flag  they  follow’ed  no  longer  proclaims — it  will  never 
again  proclaim^ — the  existence  of  a new  nation  upon  the  earth. 
‘The  warrior’s  banner  has  taken  its  flight  to  meet  the  war- 
rior’s soul,’  and  together  they  stand  at  the  bar  of  God,  willing 
to  be  judged.  But  let  us  never  forget  that  the  cause  of  the 
South  W'as  sanctified  by  the  prayers  of  her  peerless  daughters ; 
that  it  has  been  baptized  in  the  blood  of  her  sons ; that  your 
fathers  died  for  it ; that  your  mothers  prayed  for  it.  When  I 
appeal  to  you,  therefore,  to  cherish  those  hallowed  memories 
of  the  past,  when  I beg  you  to  let  no  disrespectful  word  escape 
your  lips  for  the  cause  that  sleeps  with  the  ashes  of  your  sires, 
I do  so  by  authority  of  the  divine  injunction  to  ‘honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother.’ 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  thoughtless  or  malevolent  persons 
have  sometimes  reproached  us  for  honoring  our  fallen  heroes, 
and  have  demanded  of  us  as  a pledge  of  our  loyalty  to  a re- 
united country  that  we  give  their  memory  to  oblivion  and  their 
graves  to  the  wilderness.  They  know  not  what  they  ask. 
They  would  have  us  prove  our  loyalty  to  the  Union  by  proving 
ourselves  recreant  to  the  noblest  sentiment  that  could  swell  the 
bosom  of  an  American  patriot.  The  valor  of  our  Southern 
soldiers,  the  fortitude  of  our  Southern  w'omen,  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  we  cherish  the  memory  of  their  deeds  and  their 
sufferings  are  but  the  measure  of  our  devotion  to  a reunited 
country  and  to  the  flag  that  waves  over  it  from  the  lakes  to  the 
gulf,  and  from  sea  to  sea.  If  the  time  shall  ever  come  when 
the  people  of  the  South  cease  to  exult  in  the  glorious  deeds 
of  our  Southern  heroes  and  the  matchless  devotion  of  our 
Southern  women,  when  their  eyes  will  no  longer  swim  with 
tears  as  the  sorrowful  memories  of  the  old  heroic  days  come 
trooping  back,  then  indeed  may  we  be  scorned  as  a degenerate 
and  ignoble  race  who  could  not  be  loyal  to  any  country  or 
faithful  to  any  flag.  No,  my  friends,  the  world  respects  us  for 
what  we  are  doing  to-day.  It  will  despise  us  if  we  ever  re- 
nounce our  own  glorious  past. 

“The  victors  have  a right  to  ask  of  the  South  that  she 
submit  in  good  faith  to  the  issue  of  that  war  upon  which  she 
staked  her  cause.  That  submission  the  people  of  the  South 
have  made.  Proudly,  patiently,  with  a silent  heroism  which 
outshines  all  the  deeds  of  valor  that  were  ever  done  in  the 
crash  and  roar  of  battle,  they  have  accepted  the  new  duties 
and  obligations  placed  upon  them,  and  have  lived  up  to  them 
with  a martyr’s  courage  and  a martyr’s  faith.  All  this  the 
victors  of  that  war  may  ask  of  us,  but  no  more.  We  admit 


that  we  were  defeated ; we  will  not  admit  that  we  were  wrong. 
We  admit  that  our  adversaries  had  a larger  army,  but  we 
will  not  admit  that  they  had  the  better  cause.  Let  me  say  to 
you,  my  countrymen,  there  were  some  things  that  were  nor 
surrendered  at  Appomattox.  We  did  not  surrender  our  rights 
in  history,  nor  was  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  surrender  that 
unfriendly  lips  should  be  suffered  to  tell  the  story  of  that  war 
or  that  unfriendly  hands  should  write  the  epitaphs  of  the  Con- 
federate dead.  We  have  .a  right  to  teach  our  children  the  true 
history  of  that  war,  the  causes  that  led  up  to  it,  and  the  princi- 
ples involved.  We  need  not  confess  that  our  fathers  were 
traitors;  we  need  not  prove  our  fidelity  by  defaming  the  dead 
and  calumniating  the  blood  in  our  own  veins.  We  resent  such 
accusation  not  only  because  it  is  defamatory  of  our  fathe-< 
but  because  it  would  be  most  mischievous  teaching  for  coming 
generations  not  only  in  our  own  country  but  throughout  the 
world.  The  world  has  paid  its  just  tribute  to  the  characters  ot 
the  Southern  leaders  and  the  Southern  soldiers.  History  has 
already  placed  the  statesmen,  the  military  chieftains,  and  the 
armies  of  the  South  beyond  the  reach  of  hatred  and  detraction. 
In  the  name  of  the  young  men  of  America,  in  the  North  as 
well  as  in  the  South,  I protest  against  the  effort  to  make  them 
believe  that  crime  can  outrival  virtue  in  the  greatness  of  its 
achievements  and  the  sublimity  of  its  sufferings. 

‘‘No,  my  friends,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try that  coming  generations  of  the  South  should  be  taught  that 
their  fathers  organized  a treasonable  rebellion  against  the  gov- 
ernment. They  have  a right  to  know  that  their  fathers  fought 
for  a right  which  belonged  to  them  under  the  Constitution. 
The  doctrine  of  secession  was  maintained  by  the  ablest  pub- 
licists of  the  North  as  well  as  of  the  South.  The  very  first 
treatise  on  the  Constitution,  written  by  the  then  leader  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  asserted  the  right  of  a State  to  secede  from 
the  Union.  On  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  Senator 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion regarded  it  as  an  experiment,  and  did  not  question  the 
right  of  a State  to  secede  if  it  so  desired.  The  first  secessioit 
movement  in  this  country  had  its  origin  in  New  England,  and 
not  in  South  Carolina.  Only  sixteen  years  before  South 
Carolina  seceded,  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  by  solemn  act  of 
its  Legislature,  threatened  to  secede. 

“And,  my  countrymen,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the 
secession  leaders,  they  were  bold,  they  were  brave.  They  did 
not  wait  for  a favorable  opportunity,  when  the  nation  was 
weakened  and  distracted  by  a foreign  war,  to  put  their  doc- 
trine to  the  trial  of  arms.  With  a courage  so  great  that  their 
enemies  have  described  it  as  sheer  folly  and  madness,  they 
challenged  the  power  of  a great  nation,  vastly  superior  in 
numbers,  with  practically  unlimited  resources  and  unlimited 
credit.  Without  an  army,  without  a navy,  without  munition- 
of  war,  without  factories  to  supply  them,  without  money,  with  - 
out credit,  without  even  a government,  they  entered  upon  that 
contest.  Against  the  appalling  odds  of  nearly  five  to  one  they 
maintained  it  through  four  terrible  years,  and  for  a long 
time  the  issue  of  battle  hung  doubtful  in  the  balance.  All  this 
the  impartial  historian  must  say  of  the  Southern  secessionists ; 
that  same  historian  must  say  of  the  New  England  secessionist- 
that  they  organized  their  rebellious  conspiracy  without  any  just 
cause  of  quarrel  with  the  Lhiion,  and  when  the  nation  was  in 
the  throes  of  a doubtful  conflict  with  the  greatest  power  in 
the  world. 

“All  this  we  may  say  in  no  factious  or  sectional  spirit,  but 
because  it  is  truth  and  a part  of  the  history  of  our  country 
We  have  a right  to  teach  all  these  things  to  our  childre: 
teaching  them  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  accepted  in  gor  ! 
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faith  the  i econstruction  of  our  government;  that  the  causes 
which  once,  threatened  to  divide  the  country  have  passed  away, 
and  that  henceforth  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  South  arc 
bound  up  forever  with  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  Union. 
After  all,  tliese  States  are  united  by  stronger  bonds  than  the 
phrases  of  a written  constitution.  We  are  bound  together  by 
a common  interest,  a common  heritage,  and  a common  hope. 

'Our  Union  is  river,  lake,  ocean,  and  sky ; 

Man  breaks  not  the  medal  when  God  cuts  the  die.’ 

"Those  who  were  loyal  to  the  Confederacy  will  be  as  loyal 
to  the  Union,  and  those  who  are  to  come  after  them  will  be 
animated  by  their  spirit  and  example.  We  rouse  no  spirit  that 
is  dangerous  to  the  Union  or  to  the  peace  of  nations  when  we 
glorify  their  deeds.  War  is  glorious  only  when  it  is  fought  for 
noble  ends  and  when  those  who  fight  are  inspired  by  noble 
motives.  The  Confederate  soldier  fought  not  for  greed  or 
conquest.  He  fought  for  home  and  fireside  and  country,  in- 
spired by  the  same  sentiment  that  nerved  the  soul  of  the 
Roman  hero  who  kept  the  bridge  ‘in  the  brave  days  of  old.’ 

“But,  my  countrymen,  while  we  honor  the  heroes,  let  us 
never  forget  the  heroines  of  the  South.  It  is  related  that  when 
the  sons  of  Rizpah  fell  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  David  and 
their  outcast  bodies  were  left  unsepulchered  on  the  hill,  she 
spread  sackcloth  upon  the  rock,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
harvest  until  water  dropped  upon  them  out  of  heaven  she  suf- 


fered neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  upon  them  by  day 
nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night. 

“When  the  Southern  soldier  returned  to  his  ruined  home, 
there  in  the  humble  doorway  stood  the  Southern  woman  like 
an  angel  of  ’nope,  cheering  hini  on  to  victories  of  peace  more 
glorious  and  renowned  than  those  of  war ; and  through  all  the 
j ears  that  have  passed,  through  all  the  time  of  hate  and  malice 
and  persecution,  she  has  remained  like  Rizpah  upon  the  rock, 
guarding  with  sleepless  vigilance  the  ashes  of  her  dead.  We 
do  well  to  build  monuments  to  the  valor  and  prowess  of  the 
Southern  soldiers;  but  if  the  power  were  mine,  I would  raise 
a monument  to  the  Southern  woman  whose  shaft  would  pierce 
the  skies.” 

Gov.  Frazier  and  Senator  Bate  made  brief  addresses  after 
Senator  Carmack  closed. 

Clark  Chapter  served  dinner,  and  in  the  afternoon  there 
were  receptions,  speech-making,  and  happy  commingling  of 
comrades  and  friends. 

The  monument,  which  cost  $2,oco,  consists  of  a granite  shaft 
twenty-five  feet  high,  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a Confed- 
erate soldier.  On  ,the  front  of  the  shaft  is  the  inscription, 
“There  is  no  nobler  spot  of  ground  than  where  exalted  valor 
lies ;”  Confederate  battle  flag  above. 

On  the  lower  base  is  inscribed : “Confederate  Soldiers.”  On 
one  side  is  a shield,  over  which  are  crossed  trumpets  carved 
with  “C.  S.  A.,’’  and  on  the  other  is  a wreath  enclosing  the 
dates,  “1861-65,  erected  by  the  Daughters.” 


LANGLEY  HALL.  NEAR  G.'VLLATIN,  TENN.,  ON  PROPERTY  CF  THE  TROUSDALES  FOR  A CENTURY. 


It  is  pleasing  and  appropriate  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
going to  present  a view  of  Langley  Hall.  It  is  built  on  the 
farm  bought  by  Capt.  James  Trousdale,  father  of  Gov.  Trous- 
dale, more  than  a century  ago,  and  has  been  in  possession  of 
the  family  ever  since.  This  new  residence  is  near  the  site  of 
the  original  and  about  one  mile  from  Gallatin. 

The  magnificent  house  here  illustrated,  the  residence  of  B. 
W.  Allen,  Esq.,  is  new,  but  follows  quite  rigidly  the  old  colo- 
nial style  of  architecture.  There  are  the  hard-wood  floors, 
water  and  gas  works  exclusively  for  the  place;  all  desirable 
modern  improvements ; in  fact,  everything  necessary  to  com- 


fort and  convenience,  but  the  colonial  style  in  yellow  and  green 
blinds,  tall  Corinthian  columns,  etc.,  is  adhered  to  in  the  ex- 
terior, while  the  interior  is  much  in  accord.  The  main  stair- 
way is  quite  of  the  style  of  that  in  Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia, with  porcelain-finished  banisters,  frescoed  walls  with 
highly  artistic  and  delicately  painted  decorations.  It  is  much 
larger  than  is  realized  from  the  point  of  view  taken  by  the 
artist.  The  plate  is  used  by  courtesy  of  The  Building  Neivs, 
Evansville,  Ind.  fl'his  magnificent  home  is  the  gift  to  Mrs. 
Allen  by  her  niece.  Miss  Kate  Trousdale,  with  whom  she  has 
lived  since  early  childhood. 
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AN  EMINENT  SOUTHERN  WOMAN. 

'I'he  prolonged  visit  of  Countess  Eugenie  Bertinatti,  of 
Castellamonte,  Italy,  during  the  past  few  months  has  been  a 
source  of  sincere  pleasure  to  relatives  and  friends.  I'his  dis- 
tinguished lady  is  a native  of  Tennessee,  her  parents  having 
been  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  one  of  the  richest  sections  ot 
Middle  Division  of  the  State.  Her  paternal  home,  that  of 
Col.  Humphrey  Bate,  built  of  brick  while  Tennessee  was  a part 
of  North  Carolina,  has  been  in  the  Bate  family  for  many  gen- 
erations. She  is  a sister  of  Maj.  H.  C.  Bate  and  closely  re- 
lated to  United  States  Senator  Bate. 

The  Countess  first  married  at  an  early  age  Mr.  Council  R. 
Bass,  by  whom  there  were  four  children,  two  of  whom  blessed 
her  life  to  mature  years,  but  now  all  have  passed  away,  and 
when  the  great  war  of  the  sixties  occurred  she  resided  upon 
her  large  estate  between  Vicksburg  and  Greenville,  Miss.  Dur- 
ing much  of  the  war  she  lived  there  in  comfort  and  was  rarely 
disturbed.  On  one  occasion,  however,  some  Federal  forces 
drove  from  the  premises  her  horses  and  cattle  and  hauled  away 
supplies.  This  lo«s  was  so  serious  that  she  went  to  Vicksburg 
to  see  the  commanding  officer,  Gen.  Grant,  whose  wife  was 
present  at  the  interview,  and  so  interposed  in  her  behalf  that 
a letter  from  Gen.  Grant  served  as  protection  from  subsequent 
raiding  Federal s.  She  mentions  that  Gen.  Grant  “was  most 
kind  and  unassuming  in  manner.’’  Being  a noncombatant,  she 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  was  allowed  exceptional 
courtesies  by  the  Federal  authorities  in  visiting  one  of  her 
hrothers.  Dr.  Bate,  who,  severely  wounded  and  enfeebled,  owes 
his  prolonged  life  doubtless  to  her  nursing  and  the  supply  of. 
nutritious  food. 

As  typical  illustration  of  those  thrilling  and  tragic  days  the 
Veteran  is  permitted  to  copy  herewith  in  facsimile  a letter 
from  President  Lincoln  and  one  from  Gen.  Grant: 


I ISl'y  ^ 

^ prWJZ-,  e^J^rr\^ 


jitab-^uartfrs  ^rmits  of  t^c  'Sluitrt  states, 


^ /A}^...... 
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^ ^ ^ ' 
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M.U)AM  EUGENIE  RATE  RKRTINATTI. 

As  the  wife  of  Count  Bertinatti,  who  was  Ambassador  to 
the  Lhiited  States,  and  later  to  other  countries,  this  distin- 
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guished  woman  of  the  South  has  had  a most  interesting  expe- 
rience. At  this  writing  she  is  visiting  her  old  plantation  in 
Mississippi,  especially  anxious  for  the  welfaie  of  old  servants. 
It  is  safe  to  state  that  she  and  the  late  Ellen  Adair  Beatty, 
who  was  known  as  the  gifted  and  beautiful  “Florida  White,’’ 
were  of  the  most  distinguished  women  in  the  United  States. 
The  latter,  a native  of  Kentucky,  died  at  Oxford,  Miss,  sev- 
eral years  ago. 


TEXAS  DAUGHTERS  HONOR  GEN.  GORDON. 

The  following  address  to  the  Chapters  of  the  Texas  Divi- 
sion, U.  D.  C.,  was  sent  out  by  Miss  Katie  Daffan,  President : 

“A  shadow  of  deepest  gloom  hangs  over  our  Southland  to- 
day. The  hearts  of  our  Veterans  are  bowed  in  genuine  sor- 
row, our  Sons  of  Veterans  stop  to  fervently  remember  that 
upon  them  will  soon  rest  the  responsibility  of  living  on  the 
‘work  of  our  Confederate  soldier.’  d’he  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  in  tender  grief,  realize  that  their  strongest  advo- 
cate has  passed  into  eternal  rest  and  glory,  and  his  beautiful 
life  service  and  character  will  be  a part  of  our  work  memorial. 
Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  the  brave-hearted,  with  courage  to  the 
end,  surrendered  to  Death  January  g,  1904. 

"It  was  Gen.  Gordon  who  first  gave  to  our  dearly  beloved 
Winnie  Davis  the  title,  ‘Daughter  of  the  Confederacy.’  From 
him  did  we  have  approval  of  our  historical  work,  in  all  of  our 
efforts  for  our  soldiers,  and  the  erection  of  monuments,  and 
he  oftentimes  expressed  himself  as  being  delighted  with  the 
wonderful  advancement,  the  work  accomplished,  and  the  large 
membership  of  the  Texas  Division. 

"His  soul  was  attuned  to  all  that  was  broad  and  great  and 
good  in  humanity,  and  he  could  say  with  adoring  love,  ‘Our 
country.’ 

“Let  every  Chapter  of  the  Te.xas  Division  honor  the  memory 
of  our  heroic  dead,  and  let  appropriate  memorial  service  be 
held  by  each  Chapter,  together  with  the  Veterans  and  Sons  of 
Veterans. 

“Gen.  Gordon  was  a guest  in  many  of  our  Texas  homes, 
and  our  entire  citizenship  delighted  to  do  him  honor.  His 
birthday  occurs  February  6,  and  I suggest  that  at  that  time 
we  observe  memorial  service. 

“Trusting  this  may  meet  response  from  all  of  our  Chapters, 
for  Gen.  Gordon  lield  the  most  distinguished  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  it  is  in  honor  of 
the  Confederate  Veterans  that  we  have  our  organization. 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.’’ 

Although  the  foregoing  comes  late,  it  is  given  as  an  impor- 
tant pa.per  from  the  President  of  the  large  Texas  Division. 

Excellent  new  Chapters  have  just  been  organized  in  Van 
Alstyne,  Floresville,  and  Chapel  Hill,  Tex.  The  work  in  Texas 
grows  greater  each  year,  more  and  more  is  being  done  by  the 
Daughters  in  their  strong  organized  work. 

“Texas  Heroes’  Day’’  was  observed  by  the  Chapters  of  the 
Texas  Division  March  15,  commemorating  the  deeds  of  valor 
and  many  virtues  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  identified  with  the 
Lone  Star  State — Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Dick  Dowling,  Sul 
Ross,  Gen.  Hood,  Gen.  Sam  Green,  Gen.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Gen.  Terry,  Pelham,  Pat  Cleburne,  and  all  who  loved  the 
State  and  were  a part  of  the  history  of  the  State.  This  day 
will  be  observed  annually  by  the  Texas  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  by  all  Chapters  for  the  ob- 
servance of  Annual  Decoration  and  Memorial  Day,  April  26, 
at  which  time  Crosses  of  Honor  will  be  bestowed  upon  the 
Veterans. 


FOR  THE  TRUTH  OF  HISTORY. 

A subscriber,  an  old  cadet  of  the  I.exington  Military  Insti- 
tute in  the  days  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  now  living  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  wuites : 

“In  the  Veteran  of  December  an  account  is  given  of  an  oc- 
currence which  took  place  at  Lexington,  Va.,  just  prior  to  the 
war.  A few  months  ago  another  version  of  it  was  printed  in 
the  Youth’s  Companion.  A perusal  of  these  articles  raises  the 
query  as  to  whether  the  details  of  war  history  or,  indeed,  any 
history  can  be  relied  upon. 

“The  Youth’s  Companion  represents  the  occurrence  as  taking 
place  on  Sunday,  and  that  Stonewall  Jackson,  while  in  church, 
was  informed  that  the  cadets  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
were  rushing  pellmell  upon  Washington  College  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  the  students  of  that  institution  for  resisting  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  cadets  to  pull  down  the  United 
States  flag  from  their  building. 

"Now,  the  affair  occurred  on  Saturday,  and  the  students  of 
Washington  College  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  those  of 
Harvard  or  Yale.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  had  a flag,  and  the 
cadets  did  not  even  take  the  usual  route  to  the  town,  which 
passes  Washington  College,  but  ran  down  the  slope  in  front  of 
the  barracks,  across  the  field,  to  the  road  leading  directly  into 
the  town. 

“The  account  in  the  December  Veteran  comes  much  nearer 
being  correct  as  to  the  causes  leading  to  the  affair.  But  both 
accounts  say  that  Jackson  to-ok  charge  of  the  corps  of  cadets 
and  marched  them  hither  and  thither,  etc.  I was  a participant 
in  the  affair,  .and  my  recollection  is  that  when  the  cadets 
reached  the  lower  part  of  the  main  street  we  halted  and  formed 
into  line;  that  we  were  met  by  some  of  the  Institute  authori- 
ties, among  whom  Maj.  Jackson  may  have  been  present  and  he 
may  have  been  the  speaker  (I  do  not  now  remember)  ; that  the 
cadets  yielded  to  the  argument  used  to  get  them  to  return  to 
the  Institute,  the  promise  perhaps  being  given  then  (as  it 
was  at  an  after  meeting  held  at  the  barracks)  that  the  party 
guilty  of  the  assault  and  battery  should  be  arrested  and  the 
legal  penalty  inflicted.  But  that  Jackson  took  charge  of  the 
cadets  and  ‘marched’  and  ‘countermarched’  them,  ‘wheeled’ 
them  down  the  street,  and  ‘drilled’  them  in  such  and  such  a 
■field,’  and,  after  getting  them  ‘blown,’  dismissed  them  to  be 
good  boys,  is  simply  as  baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a vision. 
Neither  by  order  from  Jackson  or  any  one  else  was  there  any 
‘drilling’  and  ‘double-quicking’  until  we  had  ‘cooled  off.’  The 
cadets  broke  ranks  and  went  back  just  as  they  had  come,  every 
man  for  himself,  and  the  corps  was  stretched  out  along  the 
road  for  perhaps  a quarter  of  a mile.  I remember  when  I 
reached  barracks  that,  not  wishing  to  put  my  gun  in  .the  rack 
with  a.  load  in  it,  I fired  at  a little  sapling  in  front  of  the  bar- 
racks (and  missed  it). 

“I  do  not  mean  in  any  way  to  reflect  on  the  motives  or  verac- 
ity of  those  who  wrote  the  versions  alluded  to,  but  let  us  all 
in  preparing  material  for  the  future  historian  be  scrupulously 
careful  to  get  facts  and  omit  all  frills.  Not  only  do  these  ac- 
counts make  Jackson  do  what  he  never  did,  but  they  might 
create  the  impression  that  the  cadets,  whose  gallantry  at  New 
Market  won  the  admiration  of  friends  and  foes  alike,  were  a 
lot  of  imbeciles  who  could  be  bamboozled  without  half  an 
effort,’’ 


In  report  of  the  History  Committee,  LT.  D.  C.,  among  the 
books  commended  for  use  in  Southern  schools  was  the  “Re- 
view of  Slavery  in  the  United  States,”  by  Mrs.  Sophie  Fox 
Sea,  of  Kentucky.  This  was  mentioned  as  being  bj'  Mrs. 
•Sophie  Fo.x,  and  the  full  name  is  herewith  given. 
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S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office:  Methodist  Pabllshlng  House  Building,  Nashville,  Temu 


ThU  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All  per- 
90OS  who  approve  Us  principles  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for  Asso- 
Clatlon0  throughout  the  South  are  requested  to  commend  its  patronage  and  to 
cooperate  In  extending  its  circulation.  Let  each  one  be  constantly  diligent. 


The  Grand  Camp  of  Virginia  Confederate  Veterans  has 
published  in  pamphlet  form  five  thousand  copies  of  Judge 
Christian’s  report  as  Chairman  of  the  Virginia  History  Com- 
mittee for  free  distribution. 


MOVEMENT  FOR  THE  J.  B.  GORDON  MONUMENT. 
Just  as  we  go  to  press  a letter  from  Judge  William  Lowndes 
Calhoun,  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  John  B.  Gordon  Monument  Association,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  states:  “We  are  striving  energetically  to  succeed  in 
our  effort  to  raise  funds  for  the  Gordon  monument.’’ 

This  brief  statement  means  much.  It  suggests  promptness 
in  action  while  it  is  understood  that  State  lines  are  not  to  be 
considered  in  this  tribute  of  love  to  the  eminent  Southerner  and 
great-hearted  patriot.  Each  State  should  take  pride  in  its 
record  to  honor  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon.  Any  subscriptions  sent 
to  the  Veteran  will  be  properly  acknowledged  and  remitted 
to  the  Treasurer,  E.  H.  Thornton,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

RIGHT  OBSERVANCE  OF  MEMORIAL  DAY. 

Gen.  P.  A.  S.  McGlashan,  commanding  Georgia  Division, 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  writes : 

“Comrades ' The  following  resolution  was  passed  on  Feb- 
ruary 4 by  Camp  No.  1477,  Macon,  Ga. : 

‘Whereas  the  South  Atlantic  Baseball  League  proposes  to 
open  its  season  April  26,  known  as  Memorial  Day,  and  by 
legislative  action  a legal  holiday,  set  apart  as  strictly  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  our  dead  Confederate  soldiers ; therefore 
be  it 

'■  ‘Resolved,  That  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  and  wish  of 
Camp  Macon.  LT.  C.  V.,  No.  1477,  that  our  unqualified  and  un 
alterable  protest  be  entered  against  the  use  of  this  day  for 
sports,  the  reason  being  that  the  sacred  and  tender  memories 
of  this  our  dear  Southland  for  our  grand  old  Confederate 
heroes  should  not  be  encroached  upon  by  anything  that  would 
lessen  the  interest  and  loyalty  of  our  young  people  whose  fa- 
thers stood  in  defense  of  our  Southern  homes  from  1861  to 
1865.  We  ask  all  other  Camps  in  the  State  of  Georgia  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  the  subject.’ 

“The  Commanding  General  wishes  to  indorse  the  above  reso- 
lution, and  beg  that  every  Camp  in  the  State  will  see  that  the 
day  set  apart  for  the  decoration  of  the  graves  of  our  honored 
dead  comrades  is  not  desecrated  by  unseemly  amusements.” 
'J'roup  County  Camp,  No.  405,  Lb  C.  V.,  heartily  indorse  the 
above. 

PRESS  TRIBUTES  TO  “BILL  ARP.” 

Newark  (Ark.)  Journal:  “The  Confeiierate  Veteran,  pub- 
lished at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  started  a movement  to  collect 
a sufficient  fund  by  popular  donations  of  one  dollar  each  to 
erect  a suitable  monument  to  the  memory  of  ‘Bill  Arp,’  who 
died  a few  months  ago.  ‘Bill  Arp’s’  writings  were  read  and 
admired  by  everybody  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
Journal  would  like  to  see  a liberal  donation  to  the  fund  sent 
in  from  Newark.  We  are  going  to  start  the  list  with  $1, 
and  if  any  of  our  citizens  wish  to  contribute,  they  can  hand 
us  their  donation  or  send  it  direct  to  the  Veteran.  The 


names  of  all  who  contribute  will  be  published  in  the  Journal 
and  the  list  forwarded  to  the  Veteran,  to  be  added  to  the 
fund,  and  all  the  names  will  then  be  published  in  the  Veteran. 

News  and  Courant,  Cartersville,  Ga. : “It  is  with  peculiar 
pride  and  pleasure  that  the  News  and  Courant  notes  the  noble 
work  begun  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Cunningham,  editor  of  the  Con- 
federate Veteran  at  Nashville,  of  raising  a fund  with  which 
to  erect  a monument  to  the  late  lamented  Maj.  Charles  H. 
Smith  (Bill  Arp),  of  this  city.  . . . We  notice  that  the  list  does 
not  contain  any  Cartersville  names  as  yet.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  there  has  been  no  local  movement  to  help  the  fund 
along,  for  we  are  sure  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  people  to  the  matter  to  get  offerings.  We  have  no 
method  to  suggest,  but  merely  urge  the  fitness,  the  necessity 
of  help  from  the  home  friends  of  Maj.  Smith.  Of  course  in- 
dividual contributions  could  be  sent  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  but 
it  occurs  to  us  that  it  would  look  better  for  some  of  our  citi- 
zens to  interest  themselves  and  get  up  a real  nice  sum  and  for- 
ward all  together.  Who  will  start  the  ball  rolling?  Remem- 
ber the  shaft  will  be  erected  in  Oak  Hill  cemetery.” 

Additional  Contributions  to  the  Bill  Arp  Fund. 


Doster,  J.  YJ ..  Kingsland,  Ark $ i 00 

Spencer,  Dr.  B.  F.,  Weston,  Tex i 00 

Bivins,  J.  K.,  Kildare,  Tex i 00 

McKeen,  J.  D.,  Fulton,  Ky i 00 

Byars,  H.  C.,  Sidney,  Iowa i 00 

Brusle,  C.  A.,  Plaquemine,  La i 00 

Du  Buisson,  C.  J.,  Yazoo  City,  Miss i 00 

Garrett,  George,  Pulaski,  Tenn i 00 

Garrett,  Miss  Kate,  Pulaski,  Tenn i 00 

Garrett,  Miss  Carrie,  Pulaski,  Tenn i 00 

Hough,  E.  S.,  Manchester,  Tenn i 00 

Robert,  Rev.  P.  G.,  St.  Louis,  Mo i 00 

Tomb,  J.  H.,  St.  Louis,  Mo i 00 

Austin,  Miss  C.,  Lonoke,  Ark i 00 

Coker,  J.  C.,  Hartsville,  S.  C i 00 

Stephens,  J.  R.,  Franklin,  Tenn 2 00 

Gardner,  D.  B.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex i 00 

Ellison,  Col.  R.  L.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex i 00 

Muggah,  J.  P.,  Patterson,  La i 00 

Park,  Capt.  R.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga 3 00 

Park,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga i 00 

Park,  Miss  Etta,  Atlanta,  Ga i 00 

Beale,  A.  J.,  Cynthiana,  Ky i 00 

Lankford  Bros.,  Pueblo,  Colo 2 00 

Riley,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Omega,  La i 00 

Reed,  C.  A.,  Anderson,  S.  C i 00 

Bryan,  J.  T.,  Marianna,  Fla i 00 

Newsom,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Marianna,  Fla i 00 

Barry,  Mrs.  O.  A.,  Sherman,  Tex i 00 

Murphy,  R.  C.,  Natchez,  La I 00 

Bates,  J.  Y.,  Corsicana,  Tex i 00 

Mallette,  J.  H.,  Jr.,  Roanoke,  Tex i 00 

Pickett,  Fred  L.,  Hector,  Ala i 00 

Pickett,  Hugh  F.,  Hector,  Ala i 00 

Pickett,  James  N.,  Hector,  Ala i 00 

Chadwick,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Beaufort,  N.  C i 00 

Ritter,  W.  L.,  Baltimore,  Md i 00 

Head,  T.  L.,  Hector,  Ala i 00 

Total  to  date,  $129.25. 


The  complete  list  will  be  published  later.  The  Veter.\n 
believes  implicitly  that  many  others  will  be  gratified  with  op- 
portunity to  contribute,  and  that  they  will  not  delay  longer  than 
the  reunion  in  June.  Please  keep  this  in  mind. 
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Official  Report  of  the  Historf  Committee  of  the  Grand  Camp,  C.  V.,  Department  of  Virginia. 


The  following  report  was  submitted  to  the  Grand  Camp  of 
Confederate  Veterans  of  Virginia  at  its  annual  meeting, 
held  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  October  28th,  1903.  It  was  then 
unanimously  adopted,  and  five  thousand  copies  were  directed  by 
the  Camp  to  be  published  in  pamphlet  form.  A few  days  after 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Camp,  the  author  saw  a statement 
in  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  a committee  had  been  ap- 


pointed by  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Society  to  investigate 
the  statements  contained  in  the  report.  The  author  was  most 
anxious  that  if  there  were  any  errors  in  the  report,  they  should 
be  corrected  before  it  was  put  in  a more  permanent  form  ; and 
it  was  with  this  view  that  the  publication  has  been  postponed 
until  this  time.  GEO.  L.  CHRISTIAN,  Chairman. 

Rich-mon(i,  February  20th,  1904. 


To  the  Grand  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  of  Virginia: 

Your  History  Committee  again  returns  its  thanks  to  you 
and  the  public  for  they  flattering  and  cordial  way  in  which 
you  have  received  its  last  report.  It  will  be  as  gratifying  to 
you  as  it  is  to  the  committee  to  know  that  we  have  heard 
of  no  attempt  to  controvert  any  statement  contained  in  any 
report  of  this  committee  up  to  this  time.  It  will  also  be 
gratifying  to  you  to  learn  that  at  the  late  reunion  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  held  in  New  Orleans,  the 
several  reports  of  your  committee  were  not  only  incorpo- 
rated as  a part  of  the  report  of  the  History  Committee  of 
that  great  organization,  but  received  its  unanimous  and  un- 
qualified indorsement. 

REGRETS  OF  COMMITTEE. 

We  had  expected  in  this  report  to  discuss  a very  different 
subject  from  that  which  now  claims  our  attention.  Indeed, 
we  deeply  regret  that  the  matter  which  demands  our  atten- 
tion at  this  time  should  have  to  be  considered  by  us  at  all. 
But  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  first  duty  to  our  Mother  State 
to  see  that  her  record  in  the  Confederate  war  is  kept  true, 
and  not  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  by  either  friend  or 
foe.  We  have  always  deprecated  controversies  between 
Confederates.  We  think,  as  Gen.  Early  once  said,  there  is 
glory  enough  attached  to  the  Confederate  struggle  for  all 
of  us  to  have  a share,  that  we  should  stand  together  and 
see  that  the  truth  of  that  conflict  is  preserved;  this  is  all  we 
have  a right  to  ask,  and  we  should  be  content  with  nothing  less. 

This  being  our  position,  we  repeat  our  sincere  regret  that 
some  recent  publications  from  representatives  of  our  sister 
State  of  North  Carolina  have  come  to  us  in  such  a way,  and 
that  these  publications  emanate  from  such  sources,  that  they 
demand  consideration  and  attention  at  the  hands  of  your  com- 
mittee. We  again  repeat  our  sorrow  that  we  feel  compelled 
to  notice  these  matters,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  strive  to 
say  nothing  which  will  even  tend  to  detract  from  the  fame 
won  by  the  glorious  “Old  North  State”  in  the  Confederate 
war,  except  in  so  far  as  attempts  have  been  made  to  augment 
that  fame  at  the  expense  of  Virginia. 

PEOPLE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

We  know  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  greatly  ad- 
mire their  many  virtues  and  noble  characteristics.  We  knew 
the  soldiers  sent  by  her  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
We  have  seen  their  splendid  bearing  and  frightful  sacrifices 
on  many  a field  of  carnage,  and  we  bear  willing  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  no  truer,  better,  or  braver  soldiers  ever 
stood  on  the  “bloody  front  of  battle.”  North  Carolina  is 
truly  a great  State,  inhabited  by  a noble  people,  and  with  a 
record  of  which  she  has  a right  to  be  proud.  We  love  State 
pride,  and  particularly  that  State  pride  and  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple which  has  made  North  Carolina  do  what  she  could  to 
preserve  the  names  and  records  of  her  soldiers  in  the  Con- 
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federate  armies.  Every  other  Southern  State  should  follow 
her  example,  no  matter  what  it  may  cost  to  do  so. 

No  truer  patriots  ever  lived  or  died  for  their  country 
than  those  who  fought  in  the  Confederate  armies.  The.se 
men  are  as  well  satisfied  now  as  they  ever  were  that  their 
cause  was  just.  They  enlisted  at  the  command  of  their  sev- 
eral States;  they  did  their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability; 
they  are,  and  have  a right  to  be,  proud  of  their  achievements, 
and  they  have  a right  to  expect  that  their  States  will  see  to 
it  that  their  names  and  the  record  of  their  deeds  are  pre- 
served. 

CI.AIMS  MADE  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Conceding,  as  we  cheerfully  do,  the  great  fame  achieved  by 
North  Carolina  in  the  Confederate  war,  it  seems  to  us,  from 
reading  the  publications  to  which  we  have  referred,  that  some 
of  our  friends  from  that  State  have  not  been  either  just  or 
generous  in  some  of  their  allusions  to  her  sister  States,  and 
have  seemed  both  spiteful  and  boastful  in  some  of  their  charges, 
claims,  and  references  to  their  “next-door  neighbor,”  Virginia. 
What  Virginia  may  have  done  to  provoke  this,  we  are  not  ad- 
vised. If  aught,  we  regret  it.  It  is  these  charges,  these  claims 
and  seeming  reflections  on  Virginia  alone,  that  we  now  pro- 
pose to  consider,  as  we  feel  in  duty  bound  to  do.  In  doing 
this  we  shall  not  imitate  the  course  pursued  by  some  of  the 
writers  to  whom  we  have  referred.  Some  of  these  have  not 
hesitated  to  reflect  on  the  people  and  soldiers  from  Virginia 
in  the  harshest  and,  in  our  opinion,  most  unjust  manner.  We 
shall  not  imitate  these  writers  (i)  because  we  feel  confident 
that  they  do  not,  in  their  criticisms  of  Virginia  and  her  people, 
reflect  the  real  feelings  of  North  Carolinians  toward  Virginians, 
and  (2)  because  neither  the  people  of  Virginia  nor  the  soldiers 
sent  by  her  to  the  Confederate  armies  need  any  defense  at 
our  hands.  The  presentation  of  the  truth  of  what  Virginia 
did  and  dared  and  suffered  for  the  Confederate  cause  is  her 
complete  vindication,  and  it  is  a part  of  this  task  that  we  now 
filially  but  cheerfully  assume. 

THAT  SHE  FURNISHED  MORE  TROOPS. 

First:  The  first  and  most  serious  claim  made  by 
North  Carolina  is  that  she  furnished  more  troops  to 
the  Confederacy  than  any  other  Southern  State. 

This  claim  has  been  made  and  published  far  and  wide, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  con- 
trovert it.  It  generally  assumes  the  form  of  a boast,  but 
is  sometimes  made  the  basis  of  a complaint.  We  saw  not 
long  since  in  a North  Carolina  paper  (the  Charlotte  Observer 
of  May  17,  1903)  a statement  from  the  pen  of  a distinguished 
writer  of  that  State,  in  which  he  complained  that  partiality 
had  been  shown  to  Virginia,  and  consequent  injustice  done 
to  North  Carolina,  during  the  war,  in  the  appointment  of  the 
general  officers  of  the  army,  especially,  he  said,  since  Virginia 
had  furnished  only  about  76,000  troops  to  the  Confederacy, 
to  North  Carolina’s  126,000,  or  50,000  more  than  Virginia. 
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PRESIDENT  DAVIS. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  partiality  is  concerned,  since 
President  Davis,  who  made  all  these  appointments,  was  not 
a Virginian,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  have  been 
partial  to  Virginians  unless  their  merits  warranted  it.  And, 
in  our  opinion,  no  good  reason  is  given  by  this  writer  for 
any  such  alleged  misconduct  on  his  part.  We  believe  Mr. 
Davis  was  not  only  a true  patriot  but  a great  and  good  man, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  found 
any  one  who  could  or  would  have  discharged  the  delicate 
and  difficult  duties  of  his  office  more  satisfactorily  to  all 
than  he  did. 

But  what  concerns  us  far  more  is  the  claim  made  by  this 
writer  that  North  Carolina,  with  a smaller  white  population 
than  Virginia,  furnished  fifty  thousand  more  troops  to  the 
Confederacy.  This  claim  necessarily  implies  that  North 
Carolina  was  more  loyal  to  the  Confederate  cause  than  Vir- 
ginia, or,  in  other  words,  discharged  her  duty  in  this,  the 
greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  these  States,  better  than 
\'irginia. 

RECORD  OF  TROOPS  FURNISHED. 

Let  us  examine  the  record  on  this  point  first,  then,  and  see 
if  this  claim  is  sustained  by  it. 

In  Series  IV.,  Vol.  III.,  at  page  95,  of  what  are  termed 
■'The  War  of  the  Rebellion  Official  Records,”  will  be  found 
a carefully  prepared  official  report  to  the  “Bureau  of  Con- 
scription” of  the  Confederate  War  Department,  giving  in 
much  detail  the  number  and  character  of  the  troops  furnished 
liy  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  up  to  January  25,  186.1. 
This  report  shows  that  the  “total  number  of  men  sent  to  the 
field”  by  Virginia  up  to  that  time  was  (page  102)  153,- 
876,  whilst  the  total  number  sent  by  North  Carolina  up  to 
that  time  was  only  88,457,  or  65,419  less  than  Virginia. 

This  report  further  shows  that  according  to  the  then 
last  census  there  were  remaining  in  Virginia,  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  13,248  men  to  be  accounted 
for  as  soldiers;  and  in  North  Carolina  12,877.  So  that,  if 
every  man  of  those  unaccounted  for  in  North  Carolina  had 
lieen  subsequently  sent  to  the  field,  and  not  one  of  those 
from  Virginia,  still,  according  to  this  report,  Virginia  would 
have  furnished  fifty-two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  forty- 
three  more  than  North  Carolina. 

.\t  page  99  of  this  report,  in  referring  to  North  Carolina,  the 
following  statement  is  made : 

“Ihe  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  has  estimated 
that  the  State  has  put  into  the  service  ico,ooo  men, 
but  his  calculations  contain  an  apparent  error,  in 
which  he  has  accounted  for  14,000  men  twice.  His 
estimate-  should  therefore  be  less  than  mine.” 

We  do  not  quote  this  for  the  purpose  of-  intimating  that 
North  Carolina  may  (unintentionally,  of  course)  still  be 
counting  “twice,”  in  making  up  the  number  she  now  claims, 
but  only  to  show  that  her  own  Adjutant  General  did  not 
then  claim  that  North  Carolina  had  furnished  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  whilst  Virginia  had  then  sent  to 
the  field,  as  shown  by  this  report,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-si.x,  and  rather  more  than 
double  the  number  with  which  she  is  credited  by  the  distin- 
guished writer  to  whom  we  have  just  referred. 

At  page  100  of  this  same  report,  in  accounting  for  the 
troops  furnished  by  South  Carolina,  occurs  this  item  and 
statement — viz. : 

“Without  passing  through  camps  13,953.” 

“A  large  part  of  this  number  (13,953)  will  be  found 


to  have  volunteered  in  North  Carolina  regiments,  hav- 
ing been  drawn  into  that  State  by  the  inducements  of 
double  bounty,  which  was  at  one  time  offered  to  vol- 
unteers.” 

These  troops  from  South  Carolina  are,  doubtless,  counted 
by  North  Carolina  in  the  number  she  now  claims,  and  may, 
to  some  extent,  account  for  how  she  furnished  10,000  more 
soldiers  to  the  Confederacy  than  her  voting  population,  as 
shown  in  a then  recent  election,  of  which  fact  she  now  justly 
boasts. 

REPORT  CORRECT. 

As  showing  that  the  report  from  which  we  have  quoted 
is  substantially  correct,  the  largest  number  of  troops  we 
have  seen  anywhere  claimed  to  have  been  furnished  ny 
North  Carolina  is  that  contained  in  the  report  from  the  pres- 
ent Adjutant  General’s  office,  and  this  number  is  put  at 
about  127,000,  and,  of  course,  this  includes  the  “total  of  all 
men  disposed  of”  from  the  State— all  in  the  field,  and  all  ex- 
emptions from  whatever  cause.  The  report  from  which  we 
have  quoted  above  (page  103)  gives  North  Carolina  126,623 
and  to  Virginia  (counting  in  the  same  way)  178,933,  or  52,- 
316  more  than  North  Carolina. 

COMPARATIVE  NUMBER  OF  REGIMENTS,  ETC. 

Whilst  this  report  gives  the  number  of  regiments,  bat- 
talions, and  batteries  furnished  by  Virginia,  it  does  not  give 
the  number  of  those  furnished  by  North  Carolina.  But  we 
are  enabled  to  supply  this  apparent  omission  from  another 
source,  to  be  found  in  the  same  volume  at  page  722.  As  late 
as  October  ii,  1864,  Gov.  Vance  wrote  to  Gen.  Bragg  (a 
native  of  North  Carolina),  then  stationed  in  Richmond,  ask- 
ing Bragg  to  furnish  him  with  the  number  of  troops  fur- 
nished by  North  Carolina  to  the  Confederacy,  and  saying  he 
wished  this  information  in  order  to  “know  what  North  Car- 
olina had  done  in  comparison  with  the  other  States,”  in  view 
of  a proposed  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  South,  then 
about  to  assemble  at  Augusta,  Ga.  On  this  letter  of  inquiry 
there  is  an  indorsement  stating  that,  whilst  the  number  of 
froops  furnished  by  North  Carolina  could  not  be  given 
without  laborious  research,  there  was  then  in  the  Confed- 
erate service  from  that  State  sixty-seven  regiments,  five  bat- 
talions, twelve  unattached  companies,  two  State  regiments 
doing  service  for  the  Confederacy,  and  nine  battalions  of 
reserves  then  organized.  The  report  of  January  25,  1864, 
above  referred  to,  shows  that  Virginia  had  then  sent  to  the 
field  sixty-three  regiments  of  infantry,  forty  battalions  of 
infantry,  twenty  regiments  of  cavalry,  forty  battalions  of 
cavalry,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  batteries  of  ar- 
tillery (page  96). 

A comparison  of  these  organizations  of  the  two  States 
gives  this  result — viz.:  That  where  North  Carolina  had  fur- 
nished the  Confederacy,  in  all  arms  of  the  service,  sixty-nine 
regiments,  Virginia  had  furnished  eighty-three ; where  North 
Carolina  had  furnished  fourteen  battalions,  Virginia  had  fur- 
nished eighty;  and  where  North  Carolina  had  furnished 
twelve  unattached  companies  (presumably  batteries),  Vir- 
ginia had  furnished  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  batteries ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  report  showing  the 
number  of  these  Virginia  organizations  is  dated  eight  months 
in  advance  of  that  showing  the  number  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina organizations. 

COMPARATIVE  E.XEMPTIONS. 

Second:  Another  charge  made  by  another  distin- 
guished North  Carolina  writer  (Capt.  W.  R.  Bond  in 
his  pamphlet  entitled  "Pickett  or  Pettigrew’’ ) is  that 
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“citizens  of  Virginia  ivere  filling  nearly  one-half  of  the 
positions  of  honor  and  trust,  civil  and  military,”  in  the 
Confederacy. 

So  far  as  the  appointment  of  the  general  officers  of  the 
army  is  involved  in  this  charge,  we  have  already  said  that 
we  believed  they  were  made  by  Mr.  Davis  solely  on  the 
merits  of  the  appointees;  and  we  think  it  will  be  admitted 
by  all  that  some  of  these  appointments  could  not  have  been 
improved  upon,  or  perhaps  made  at  all  from  any  other  State. 

As  to  the  charge,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  other  military 
officers,  this  was  made  by  Gov.  Vance  during  the  war,  and 
if  any  one  wishes  to  see  a complete  refutation  of  it,  they 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  letter  from  Gen.  Lee  to  the  Con- 
federate Secretary  of  War,  dated  September  9,  1863,  Reb. 
Rec.,  Series  L,  Vol.  XXIX.,  Part  II.,  p.  723. 

As  to  the  civil  positions  of  honor  and  trust  of  which  this 
writer  says  one-half  were  filled  by  Virginians,  and  that  Rich- 
mond thought  “all  should  be  thus  filled.”  If  he  means  by 
this  to  charge  that  Virginia  had  a larger  number  of  men 
exempted  from  military  duty  to  fill  these  places  than  any 
cither  State  (as  would  have  been  reasonable,  since  she  had 
the  largest  number  in  the  field  and  was  the  seat  of  the  capi- 
tol,  with  all  the  departments  of  the  government),  then  the 
report,  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  shows  that  in  this 
he  is  greatly  mistaken.  This  report,  at  page  103,  shows  that 
the  “total  exempts”  in  Virginia  at  that  time  were  twenty-five 
thousand  and  sixty-three ; whilst  those  in  North  Carolina  num- 
bered thirty-eight  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six.  And  in 
the  same  volume  in  which  this  report  is  to  be  found,  at  page 
851,  will  be  found  this  remarkable  exhibit,  under  the  heading 
“Number  of  State  Officers”  in  each  Southern  State  exempted 
on  certificates  of  their  Governors.  This  last  paper  shows 
that  while  the  number  of  these  officers  exempted  in  Vir- 
ginia was  one  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty-tivo,  the 
number  exempted  in  North  Carolina  was  fourteen  thousand, 
six  hundred  and  seventy-five,  more  than  ten  times  as  many  as 
in  any  other  Southern  State. 

EFFECTS  OF  FIGHTING  OF  THE  “bETHEL  REGIMENT.” 

Third:  A third  claim  made  by  another  distinguished 
North  Carolina  zvriter  is  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
fight  made  by  the  “Bethel  Regiment”  at  Bethel  zvas 
the  “possibly  holding  Virginia  in  the  Confederacy." 

(See  article  by  Maj.  Edward  J.  Hale,  “North  Carolina 
Regiments  ’61  to  ’65,”  Vol.  I.,  p.  123.) 

The  only  theory  on  which  we  can  account  for  this  uncalled- 
for  suggestion  is,  that  the  writer  wished  to  attribute  to  this 
regiment  the  greatest  possible  achievement  the  fecundity  of 
his  imagination  could  conceive  of,  and  hence  this  “un- 
kindest  cut  of  all”  at  our  old  mother.  Virginia  joined  the 
Confederacy  before  North  Carolina;  and  we  will  show  later 
on,  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  representatives  of  all  the 
Southern  States,  that  no  State  in  the  Confederacy  showed 
more  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  that  none  was  ready  to  make  or 
made  greater  sacrifices  in  its  behalf. 

NO  DESIRE  TO  MAGNIFY  WORK  OF  VIRGINIA. 

We  have  no  intention  or  desire  to  magnify  either  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  Virginia  to  the  Confederacy  or  the  suf- 
ferings and  sacrifices  of  her  people  for  the  Confederate  cause. 
Indeed,  from  what  we  know  of  these,  we  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  do  this.  But  since  some  North  Carolina  writers 
have  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  part  performed  by  th;ir 
State  in  these  directions  (a  claim  we  have  no  disposition  to 
contest),  it  seems  to  us  both  pertinent  and  proper  to  call 
attention  to  two  things  which  apply  to  Virginia,  but  do  not 


apply  to  North  Carolina  or  to  any  other  Southern  State. 
These  are: 

VIRGINIA  A “battleground  ” 

1.  Virginia  zvas  a “battleground"  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  No  people  who  have  not  had  this  ex- 
perience can  form  any  conception  of  what  it  means,  and  this 
was  literally  true  of  Virginia  “from  her  mountains  to  her 
seashore.”  Every  day  and  every  hour  for  four  long  years 
the  tramp  or  the  camp,  the  bivouac  or  the  battle  of  both 
armies  were  upon  Virginia’s  soil.  Six  hundred  of  the  two 
thousand  battles  fought  were  fought  in  Virginia,  and  the 
fenceless  fields,  the  houseless  chimneys,  the  charred  ruins 
and  the  myriad  graves  left  all  over  Virginia  at  the  close  of 
the  war  marked  and  measured  the  extent  to  which  her  ma- 
terial resources  had  contributed  to  that  struggle,  and  the 
devotion  of  her  people  to  the  Confederate  cause.  These 
things  also  showed  in  the  utter  desolation  produced  by  the 
war,  and  in  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  the  State  and 
her  people  have  labored  under  ever  since. 

VIRGINIA  DISMEMBERED. 

2.  Virginia  was  the  only  Southern  State  dismembered  by 
the  war.  One-third  of  her  territory  (the  richest  in  many 
respects)  and  one-third  of  her  people  were  actually  torn  from 
her  by  the  mailed  hand  of  war  not  only  without  her  consent 
but  contrary  to  an  express  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. The  true  history  of  this  “political  rape,”  as  it  was 
termed  by  Gen.  Wise,  is  one  of  the  blackest  political  crimes  in 
the  annals  of  history. 

other  claims  made  by  north  CAROLINA. 

Fourth:  The  fourth  claim  or  claims  (and  the  last  to 
which  zve  can  refer)  preferred  by  North  Carolina  are 
set  forth  in  these  very  striking  terms — viz. : That  she 
was 

“First  at  Bethel;  Farthest  to  the  Front  at  Gettysburg 
and  Chickamauga ; Last  at  Appomattox.” 

This  legend  in  this  form  is  inscribed  on  the  cover  of  each  of 
the  five  volumes  published  by  the  State,  entitled  “North  Caro- 
lina Regiments,  1861-65,”  to  be  thus  perpetuated  throughout  all 
time. 

Of  course,  such  claims,  thus  asserted,  and  conveying  to 
the  world  what  these  necessarily  do,  should  be  above  and 
beyond  all  criticism  or  cavil.  Let  us  see  if  these  will  stand 
this  test.  Before  instituting  this  inquiry,  let  us  first  ask, 
respectfully,  why  these  claims  are  made  at  all.  The  learned  ed- 
itor of  the  volumes  to  which  we  have  just  referred  disclaims 
that  they  are  intended  as  a boast.  But  we  again  r-r^pectfully 
ask:  Can  they  mean  anything  else  than  that  North  Carolina 
means  by  them  to  proclaim  the  fact  that  the  troops  furnished 
by  her  were  better,  and  therefore  did  better  at  the  important 
points  named,  than  those  from  any  other  State. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  our  friends  are  getting  more 
aggressive  in  their  claiming  with  the  passing  of  time.  The 
first  form  assumed  by  this  legend,  and  inscribed  on  the  Con- 
federate monument  at  Raleigh,  was  only: 

“First  at  Bethel;  Last  at  Appomattox.” 

We  next  hear  of  it  as  inscribed  on  her  memorial  room  in 
Richmond  as: 

“First  at  Bethel;  Farthest  lo  the  Front  at  Gettysburg  ; 

Last  at  .Ippomattox.” 

And  now  Chickamauga’s  “bloody  front”  is  also  included. 
One  of  her  writers  has  already  claimed  that  “Chancellors- 
ville”  was  a “North  Carolina  fight,”  and  that  Gettysburg 
ought  to  be  so  denominated,  too;  and  so  our  friends  go  on 
claiming  from  step  to  step  just  as  during  the  war. 
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“From  rank  to  rank  their  volleyed  thunders  flew.” 

As  before  stated,  we  have  no  intention  or  desire  to  detract 
one  iota  from  the  fame  of  North  Carolina,  except  where  at- 
tenipts  have  been  made  to  augment  that  fame  at  the  expense 
of  Virginia.  Keeping  this  purpose  steadily  before  us,  we 
now  propose  to  inquire  whether  or  not  some  of  the  claims 
set  up  by  North  Carolina  in  this  legend  do  injustice  to  Vir- 
ginia. And  first  as  to  the  claim  that  she  was  “first  at  Bethel.” 
“first  at  bethel.” 

In  Volume  IV.  of  the  “Confederate  Military  History,”  at 
page  19,  will  be  found  a carefully  prepared  account  of  the 
battle  of  Bethel,  written  by  D.  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  son  of  the  in- 
trepid soldier  of  that  name  who  commanded  the  First  North 
Carolina  in  that  fight,  and,  therefore,  one  with  every  natural 
incentive  to  say  all  that  could  be  said  truthfully,  both  on 
behalf  of  his  father  and  his  regiment.  He  says:  “About  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  loth  (June)  the  Federals  ap- 
peared on  the  field  in  front  of  the  Southern  works,  and  Gre- 
ble’s  battery  took  position.  A shot  from  a Parrott  gun  in 
the  Confederate  works  ushered  in  the  great  Civil  War  on 
the  land.” 

This  first  shot  was  fired  from  the  battery  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Howitzers,  which  had  already  fired  the  “first  shot” 
fired  on  Virginia’s  soil  nearly  a month  before  at  Gloucester 
Point.  We  are  not  claiming,  however,  any  special  credit 
for  having  fired  this  conceded  first  shot,  the  firing  of  which 
was  only  fortuitous.  But  Virginia  was  at  Bethel,  along  with 
North  Carolina,  not  only  represented  by  the  commanding 
general,  himself  a Virginian,  but  by  all  three  arms  of  the 
service  (infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry),  and  these  troops 
are  mentioned  by  the  commanding  general,  along  with  those 
from  North  Carolina,  net  only  in  his  report  of  the  battle  but 
also,  and  in  complimentary  terms,  in  the  report  of  Gen. 
(then  Col.)  D.  H.  Hill,  commanding  the  only  North  Carolina 
troops  there.  Was  not  Virginia  at  Bethel,  then,  standing 
side  by  side  with  North  Carolina?  Did  she  not  do  her  duty 
there  as  well?  If  she  did,  why  the  invidious  claim  that 
North  Carolina  was  first  at  Bethel?  Is  this  just  to  Virginia? 
We  think  not,  in  all  kindness  and  courtesy.  Bethel  is  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  claim  that  the  troops  of  any  other  State  were 
more  prompt  in  defending  her  soil  than  those  from  Virginia 
necessarily  reflects  on  Virginia. 

FARTHEST  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

As  TO  Gettysburg  : We  were  there,  and  by  reason  of  our 
position  on  the  field,  we  saw  that  battle  as  we  never  saw 
any  other.  We  saw  the  charges  of  Pickett’s,  Pettigrew’s, 
and  Pender’s  Divisions.  We  saw  some  of  Pickett’s  men  go 
over  the  enemy’s  works  and  into  their  lines.  We  did  not 
think  then,  and  do  not  think  now,  that  Pettigrew’s  and  Pen- 
der’s went  so  far,  and  we  know  this  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  those  around  us  at  the  time. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  world’s  verdict  is  that  Pickett’s 
men  went  as  far  as  men  could  go  and  did  all  that  men  could 
do.  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  has  recently  written  of 
them,  that  the  vaunted  charge  of  Napoleon’s  “Old  Guard” 
at  Waterloo  did  not  compare  with  that  of  Pickett’s  men, 
and  was  “as  boys’  play  beside  it.” 

Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Confederate  officer  now  living,  who  was  at  Get- 
tysburg, has  very  recently  written  that  the  “point  where 
Pickett’s  Virginians,  under  Kemper,  Garnett,  and  Armistead, 
in  their  immortal  charge  swept  over  the  rock  wall,  has  been 
appropriately  designated  by  the  government  as  the  high-ivater 
mark  of  the  rebellion.”  And  we  believe  this  will  be  the  ver- 
dict of  history  for  all  time. 


Since  there  has  been  so  much  discussion  on  this  point, 
and  some  of  it,  we  think,  both  unfortunate  and  intemperate, 
we  propose  to  consider  this  claim  calmly  and  dispassionately, 
not  from  what  we  saw,  or  what  we  and  others  may  have 
thought  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  or  may  think  now,  but  from 
the  official  reports  of  the  commanding  officers,  written  only  a 
few  days  after  the  battle.  These  reports  are  the  best  evidence, 
and  must  and  will  be  accepted  as  conclusive  of  what  then  oc- 
curred. We  have  read  so  much  of  all  of  these  reports.  Con- 
federate and  Federal,  as  we  could  find  published  and  as  would 
throw  light  on  this  question,  and  we  propose  to  make  such 
extracts  from  the  most  important  of  these  as  we  think  should 
settle  this  controversy  for  all  time.  It  is  proper  to  say  in  this 
connection  that  the  statements  contained  in  these  reports  were 
accepted  as  true  at  the  time,  and  remained  so  for  thirty  years. 
History,  both  at  the  North  and  at  the  South,  has  been  based 
on  them,  and  it  seems  to  us  remarkable  that  this  controversy 
should  have  arisen  so  long  after  the  happening  of  the  events  as 
thus  established.  But  the  controversy  has  now  arisen,  and 
hence  the  necessity  for  appealing  to  the  record  to  settle  it. 
The  question  is.  Which  troops  went  “farthest  to  the  front” — 
i.  e.,  penetrated  the  enemy's  works  farthest — on  the  3d  day 
of  July,  1863.  at  Gettysburg  in  the  famous  charge  of  that  day — 
Pickett’s,  Pettigrew’s,  or  Pender’s?  We  say  Pickett’s;  North 
Carolinians  say  Pettigrew’s. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation  and  the  quotations 
we  shall  make  from  the  reports,  it  is  necessary  to  state  what 
forces  constituted  the  “charging  column”  and  the  dispositions 
and  alignments  of  these  forces.  This  column  was  composed 
of  Pickett’s  Virginia  Division  on  the  right  and  a part  of 
Heth’s  Division  (commanded  by  Pettigrew)  on  the  left,  with 
a part  of  Anderson’s  Division  to  guard  the  left  flank  of.  Petti- 
grew, and  Wilcox’s  and  Perry’s  Brigades  of  Anderson’s  Divi- 
sion the  right  flank  of  Pickett.  Pickett’s  Division  was  called 
the  “directing  division,”  and  was  composed  of  Kemper’s,  Gar- 
nett’s, and  Armistead’s  Brigades — Kemper’s  on  the  right, 
Garnett’s  on  the  left,  supported  by  Armistead  in  the  rear  and 
center.  Pettigrew’s  Division  was  composed  of  Archer’s,  Petti- 
grew’s, Davis’s,  and  Brockenbrough’s  Brigades,  supported  by 
Scales's  and  Lane’s  Brigades  of  Pender’s  Division,  then  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Trimble:  Scales’s  Brigade  (commanded  by 
Col.  Lowrance)  being  in  rear  of  Archer’s  (commanded  by 
Col.  Fry),  and  Lane’s  being  on  the  left  of  Scales,  supporting 
Pettigrew's  Brigade  (then  commanded  by  Col.  Marshall). 
All  of  the  reports  refer  to  the  magnificent  way  in  which  all  of 
these  troops  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  we  shall  institute  no 
comparison  between  them ; they  were  all  gallant  and  glorious 
Confederate  soldiers,  and,  we  believe,  the  “best  the  world  ever 
saw,”  as  they  have  been  pronounced  by  the  present  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  this  country. 

We  come  now  to  the  reports.  We  quote  first  from  that  of 
Gen.  Lee,  written  after  he  had  received  those  of  his  subordi- 
nates, and  based  upon  what  was  contained  in  them,  as  well  as 
what  he  saw  on  the  field;  and  his  position  on  the  field  was 
such  that  he  could  see  the  whole  movement  with  distinct- 
ness. He  says  this  in  his  official  report : 

“Gen.  Longstreet  ordered  forward  the  column  of 
attack,  consisting  of  Pickett’s  and  Heth’s  Divisions  in 
two  lines,  Pickett  on  the  right.  Wilcox’s  Brigade 
marched  in  rear  of  Pickett’s  right  to  guard  that  flank, 
and  Heth’s  (comm.anded  by  Pettigrew)  was  supported 
by  Lane’s  and  Scales's  Brigades  under  Gen.  Trimble. 

The  troops  moved  steadily  on  under  a heavy  fire  of 
musketry  and  artillery,  the  main  attack  being  directed 
against  the  enemy’s  left  center.  His  batteries  opened 
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as  soon  as  they  appeared.  Our  own,  having  nearly 
exhausted  their  ammunition  in  the  protracted  can- 
nonade that  preceded  the  advance  of  the  infantry, 
were  unable  to  reply  or  render  the  necessary  support 
to  the  attacking  party.  Owing  to  this  fact,  which 
was  unknown  to  me  when  the  assault  took  place,  the 
enemy  was  enabled  to  throw  a strong  force  of  infantry 
against  our  left,  already  wavering  [italics  ours]  un- 
der a concentrated  fire  of  artillery  from  the  ridge  in 
front  and  from  Cemetery  Hill  on  the  left.  It  (the 
left)  finally  gave  way,  and  the  right,  after  penetrating 
the  enemy’s  lines,  entering  his  advance  works,  and 
capturing  some  of  his  artillery,  was  attacked  simulta- 
neously in  front  and  on  both  flanks  and  driven  back 
with  heavy  loss.” 

We  have  only  to  remember  that  Pettigrew’s  Division  was 
on  the  left  and  Pickett’s  on  the  right  to  understand  clearly 
what  Gen.  Lee  here  says. 

We  next  quote  from-  Gen.  Longstreet’s  report,  who  was 
standing  not  very  far  from  Lee  and  saw  the  whole  movement. 
He  says : 

“The  advance  was  made  in  very  handsome  style,  all 
the  troops  keeping  their  lines  accurately  and  taking 
the  fire  of  the  batteries  with  coolness  and  deliberation. 
About  halfway  between  our  position  and  that  of  the 
enemy  a ravine  partially  sheltered  our  troops  from  the 
enemy’s  fire,  where  a short  halt  was  made  for  rest. 

The  advance  was  resumed  after  a moment’s  pause,  all 
still  in  good  order.  The  enemy’s  batteries  soon  opened 
on  our  lines  with  canister,  and  the  left  seemed  to 
stagger  under  it,  but  the  advance  was  resumed  and 
with  the  same  degree  of  steadiness.  Pickett’s  troops 
did  not  appear  to  be  checked  by  the  batteries,  and  only 
halted  to  deliver  a fire  when  close  under  musket  range. 

Maj.  Gen.  Anderson’s  Division  was  ordered  forward 
to  support  and  assist  the  wavering  columns  of  Petti- 
grew and  Trimble.  Pickett’s  troops,  after  delivering 
fire,  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  entered  the  enemy’s 
lines,  capturing  some  of  his  batteries  and  gaining  his 
works.  About  the  same  moment,  the  troops  that  had 
before  hesitated  broke  their  ranks  and  fell  back  in 
great  disorder  [italics  ours],  many  more  falling  under 
the  enemy’s  fire  in  retiring  than  while  they  were  at- 
tacking. This  gave  the  enemy  time  to  throw  his  entire 
force  upon  Pickett  [italics  ours],  with  a strong  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  break  up  his  lines  or  destroy  him 
before  Anderson’s  Division  could  reach  him,  which 
would  in  its  turn  have  greatly  exposed  Anderson.  He 
was,  therefore,  ordered  to  halt.  In  a few  moments 
the  enemy,  marching  against  both  flanks  and  the  front 
of  Pickett’s  Division,  overpowered  and  drove  it  back, 
capturing  about  half  of  those  of  it  who  were  not  killed 
or  wounded  ” 

Surely  comment  here  is  unnecessary,  and  no  one  who  has 
read  Longstreet’s  book  will  accuse  him  of  partiality  to  Vir- 
ginians. 

We  next  quote  from  the  report  of  that  gallant  soldier  and 
splendid  gentleman,  Gen.  James  H.  Lane,  who  was  at  first 
in  command  of  Pender’s  Division,  but  having  been  relieved 
of  that  by  Gen.  Trimble,  then  commanded  his  own  North 
■Carolina  Brigade.  Lie  says : 

“Gen.  Longstreet  ordered  me  to  form  in  the  rear  of 
the  right  of  Heth’s  Division,  commanded  by  Gen.  Pet- 
tigrew. Soon  after  I had  executed  this  order,  putting 
Lowrance  (commanding  Scales’s  Brigade)  on  the  right, 


I was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  division  by  Gen. 
Trimble,  who  acted  under  the  same  orders  that  I re- 
ceived. Heth’s  Division  was  much  larger  than  Low- 
rance’s  Brigade  and  my  own,  which  were  its  only  sup- 
port, and  there  was  consequently  no  second  line  in 
rear  of  its  left.  Now  in  command  of  my  own  brigade, 

I moved  forward  to  the  support  of  Pettigrew’s  right, 
through  the  woods  in  which  our  batteries  were  plant- 
ed, and  through  an  open  field  about  a mile  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy’s  fortified  position  and  under  a 
murderous  artillery  and  infantry  fire.  As  soon  as 
Pettigrew’s  command  gave  back  [italics  ours]  Low- 
rance’s  Brigade  and  my  own,  without  ever  having 
halted,  took  position  on  the  left  of  the  troops,  which 
were  still  contesting  the  ground  with  the  enemy  [ital- 
ics ours].  My  command  never  moved  forward  more 
handsomely.  The  men  reserved  their  fire,  in  accord- 
ance with  orders,  until  within  good  range  of  the  en- 
emy, and  then  opened  with  telling  effect,  repeatedly 
driving  the  cannoneers  from  their  pieces,  completely 
silencing  the  guns  in  our  immediate  front,  and  break- 
ing the  line  of  infantry  which  was  formed  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  We  advanced  to  within  a few  yards  of 
the  stone  wall  [italics  ours],  exposed  all  the  while  to 
a raking  artillery  fire  from  the  right.  My  left  was 
here  very  much  e.xposed,  and  a column  of  the  enemy’s 
infantry  was  thrown  forward  from  that  direction, 
which  enfiladed  my  whole  line.  This  forced  me  to 
withdraw  my  brigade,  the  troops  on  my  right  having 
already  done  so.” 

The  troops  directly  on  Lane’s  right  were  those  of  Low- 
rance. But  if  he  refers  to  Pickett’s  too,  then  he  does  not 
pretend  that  his  own  men  entered  the  enemy’s  works,  as 
Pickett’s  did,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  real  point  at  issue. 

Scarcely  a more  striking  illustration  of  the  frailty  of  human 
memory  or  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  post-bellum 
statements  relied  on  entirely,  it  would  seem,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  North  Carolina’s  claim,  can  be  found  than  by  con- 
trasting Gen.  Lane’s  report  with  what  is  said  by  Capt.  Louis 
G.  Young  (now  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  a gallant  and  gifted  Con- 
federate who  was  in  charge  as  an  aide  on  Gen.  Pettigrew’s 
staff),  in  an  address  recently  delivered  by  him  on  Gettys- 
burg, a copy  of  which  he  has  kindly  sent  us.  Capt.  Young 
says : 

“Gen.  Trimble  and  his  brigade  (division)  were  not, 
and  had  not  been,  in  supporting  distance.  They  also 
must  have  been  delayed,  as  was  Davis’s  Brigade,  in 
the  woods  on  Seminary  Ridge.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
they  were  too  late  to  give  any  assistance  to  the  as- 
saulting column.  When  I delivered  my  message  I 
knew  it  was  too  late,  and  I recall  my  sad  reflection. 
What  a pity  that  these  brave  men  should  be  sacri- 
ficed !’  Already  had  the  remnant  of  Pickett’s  and 
Heth’s  Divisions  broken.  They  broke  simultaneously. 
They  had  together  struck  the  stone  fence,  driven  back 
the  enemy  posted  behind  it,  looked  down  on  the  mul- 
titude beyond,  and,  in  the  words  of  Gen.  McLaws, 
who  was  watching  the  attack,  ‘rebounded  like  an  In- 
dia rubber  ball.’  The  lodgment  effected  was  only 
for  an  instant.  Not  twenty  minutes  elapsed,  as 
claimed  by  some,  before  the  handful  of  braves  was 
driven  back  by  overwhelming  numbers.  'I'hen  Trim- 
ble’s command  should  have  been  ordered  to  the  rear. 

It  continued  its  useless  advance  alone,  only  to  return 
before  it  had  gone  as  far  as  zve  had.” 
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It  will  be  seen  that  this  statement  is  (unintentionally,  we 
know)  not  only  at  variance  with  the  report  of  Gen.  Lane, 
but  also  with  those  of  Gens.  Lee  and  Longstreet,  both  of 
whom  confirm  Gen.  Lane  in  the  statement  that  Pettigrew’s 
men  gave  way  before  those  of  Pickett  did. 

But  let  us  quote  again  from  the  official  reports,  and  this 
time  from  that  of  Col.  Lowrance,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
commanded  Scale’s  North  Carolina  Brigade,  which  was  sup- 
porting Pettigrew.  He  says ; 

“We  advanced  upon  the  enemy’s  line,  which  was  in 
full  view  at  a distance  of  a mile.  Now  their  whole 
line  of  artillery  was  playing  upon  us,  which  was  on 
an  eminence  in  front  strongly  fortified  and  supported 
by  infantry.”  . . . “All  went  forward  with  a cool 

and  steady  step ; but  ere  we  had  advanced  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  troops  from  the  front  came  tearing 
through  our  ranks  [italics  ours],  which  caused  many 
of  our  men  to  break,  but  with  the  remaining  few  we 
went  forward  until  the  right  of  the  brigade  touched 
the  enemy's  line  of  breastworks  as  we  marched  in 
rather  an  oblique  line.  Now  the  pieces  in  our  front 
were  silenced.  Here  many  were  shot  down,  being 
then  exposed  to  a heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry 
upon  our  right  flank.  Now  all,  apparently,  had  for- 
saken us.” 

Now  the  troops  in  front  of  Lowrance  were  those  of  Petti- 
grew, and  he  says  they  gave  way  a third  of  a mile  before 
they  got  to  the  enemy’s  works.  But  be  this  at  it  may,  he 
nowhere  says  that  any  of  his  men  entered  the  enemy’s  works; 
and  none  of  the  reports  that  we  have  seen  say  that  any 
North  Carolina  troops  did  this,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  real  point  at  issue.  We  have  already  shown,  and  will 
do  so  more  conclusively  later,  that  Pickett’s  men,  or  some 
of  them,  certainly  did  this.  The  report  of  Maj.  Joseph  A. 
Englehard,  assistant  adjutant  general  of  Pender’s  Division, 
then  commanded  by  Trimble,  is  substantially  to  the  same 
effect  as  tho.se  of  Gen.  Lane  and  Col.  Lowrance,  and  for  that 
reason  we  do  not  quote  what  he  says.  That  of  Col.  Shepard, 
of  Archer’s  Brigade,  after  describing  the  charge,  and  saying 
our  lines,  both  right  and  left,  gave  way,  says: 

“Archer’s  Brigade  remained  at  the  works  fighting 
as  long  as  any  other  troops,  either  on  their  right  or 
left,  so  far  as  I could  observe.  Every  flag  in  the 
brigade,  excepting  one,  was  captured  at  or  within  the 
works  of  the  enemy.”  (Italics  ours.) 

This  is  the  only  official  statement  we  have  found  which 
claimed  that  any  other  troops  than  those  of  Pickett  entered  the 
enemy’s  works.  But  since  Archer’s  Brigade,  which,  Gen.  Heth 
says,  were  the  “heroes  of  Chancellorsville,”  was  composed 
entirely  of  Tennesseeans  and  Alabamians,  we  hardly  think 
our  North  Carolina  friends  can  mean  their  claim  to  be  mis- 
taken for  what  the  men  of  this  brigade  did. 

The  report  of  Maj.  J.  Jones,  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  North 
Carolina,  who  commanded  Pettigrew’s  Brigade  after  Col. 
Marshall  was  wounded,  says: 

“When  within  about  250  or  300  yards  of  the  stone 
wall,  behind  which  the  enemy  was  posted,  we  were 
met  with  a perfect  hailstorm  of  lead  from  their  small 
arms,  d'he  brigade  dashed  on,  and  many  had  reached 
the  zvall,  when  we  received  a deadly  volley  from  the 
left.  The  whole  line  on  the  left  had  given  way,  and 
we  were  being  rapidly  flanked.  With  our  thinned 
ranks  and  in  such  a position  it  would  have  been  folly 
to  stand,  and  against  such  odds.  We,  therefore,  fell 
back  to  our  original  position  in  rear  of  the  batteries.” 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  officer  does  not  claim  that  any  of 
his  men  entered  the  works  or  that  the  troops  on  his  right 
(Pickett’s  and  Archer’s)  gave  way  first;  but  those  on  his  left, 
the  other  two  brigades  of  Pettigrew’s  Division.  The  reports 
of  Gens.  .A..  P.  Hill,  Heth,  and  Davis  throw  no  light  on  the 
question,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  from  Gen. 
Pickett  or  from  any  officer  of  his  division,  except  that  of 
Maj.  Charles  S.  Peyton,  of  Garnett’s  Brigade,  whicli  would 
• throw  any  further  light  on  this  question.  Maj.  Peyton  sa>s 
this : 

“Our  line,  much  shattered,  still  kept  up  the  advance 
until  within  about  twenty  paces  of  the  wall,  when  for 
a moment  it  recoiled  under  the  terrific  fire  that  poured 
into  our  ranks  both  from  their  batteries  and  from  their 
sheltered  infantry.  At  this  moment  Gen.  Kemper 
came  up  on  the  right  and  Gen.  Armistead  in  rear, 
when  the  three  lines,  joining  in  concert,  rushed  for- 
ward with  unyielding  determination  and  an  apparent 
spirit  of  laudable  rivalry  to  plant -the  Southern  banner 
on  the  walls  of  the  enemy.  His  strongest  and  last 
line  was  instantly  gained;  the  Confederate  battle  flag 
waved  over  his  defenses,  and  the  fighting  over  the 
wall  became  hand-to-hand  and  of  the  most  desperate 
character;  but,  more  than  half  having  already  fallen, 
our  line  was  found  too  weak  to  rout  the  enemy.  IVc 
hoped  for  a support  on  the  left  (which  had  started 
simultaneously  with  ourselves),  but  hoped  in  vain. 
[Italics  ours.]  Yet  a small  remnant  remained  in  des- 
perate struggle,  receiving  a fire  in  front,  on  the  right, 
and  on  the  left,  many  even  climbing  over  the  wall 
and  fighting  the  enemy  in  his  own  trenches  until  en- 
tirely surrounded;  and  those  who  were  not  killed  or 
wounded  were  captured,  with  the  exception  of  about 
300  who  came  off  slowly,  but  greatly  scattered,  the 
identity  of  every  regiment  being  entirely  lost  and 
every  regimental  commander  killed  or  wounded.” 

Col.  Walter  H.  Taylor,  of  Gen.  Lee’s  staff,  who  was  on 
the  field  standing  by  Gen.  Lee  and  saw  the  movement,  says. 

“It  is  needless  to  say  a word  here  of  the  heroic 
conduct  of  Pickett’s  Division.  That  charge  has  al- 
ready passed  into  history  as  ‘one  of  the  world’s  great 
deeds  of  arms.’  While  doubtless  many  brave  men  of 
other  commands  reached  the  crest  of  the  heights,  this 
was  the  only  organised  body  which  entered  the  works 
of  the  enemy.” 

Gen.  Long,  who  was  also  on  Gen.  Lee’s  staff,  after  describ- 
ing the  order  in  which  the  charge  was  made,  says  : 

“But  the  tempest  of  fire  which  burst  upon  the  de- 
voted column  quickly  reduced  its  strength.  The  troops 
of  Heth’s  Division  (Pettigrew’s),  decimated  by  the 
storm  of  deadly  hail  which  tore  through  their  ranks, 
faltered  and  fell  back  in  disorder  before  the  withering 
volleys  of  the  Federal  musketry.  This  compelled 
Pender’s  (Trimble’s)  Division,  which  had  marched 
out  to  support  the  movement,  to  fall  back,  while  Wil- 
co.x,  on  perceiving  that  the  attack  had  grown  hopeless, 
failed  to  advance,  leaving  Pickett’s  men  to  continue 
the  charge  alone.  The  other  supports.  Hood’s  and 
McLaw’s  Divisions,  which  had  been  expected  to  ad- 
vance in  support  of  the  charging  column,  did  not 
move,  and  were  too  remote  to  offer  any  assistance. 

The  consequence  was  that  Pickett  was  left  entirely 
unsupported. 

“Yet  the  gallant  "Virginians  marched  steadily  for- 
ward through  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  that  burst 
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upon  their  devoted  ranks  with  a gallantry  that  has 
never  been  surpassed.  As  they  approached  the  ridge 
their  lines  were  torn  by  incessant  volleys  of  musketry 
as  by  a deadly  hail.  Yet,  with  unfaltering  courage, 
the  brave  fellows  broke  into  the  double-quick,  and 
with  an  irresistible  charge  burst  into  the  Federal 
lines  and  drove  everything  before  them  toward  the 
crest  of  Cemetery  Hill,  leaping  the  breastworks  and 
planting  their  standards  on  the  captured  guns  with 
shouts  of  victory.” 

Whilst  nearly  all  of  the  Federal  reports  which  refer  to  this 
charge  do  so  in  almost  as  enthusiastic  terms  as  the  Confed- 
erate, yet  only  two  or  three  of  them  designate  by  name  the 
troops  who  werQ  in  advance  and  who  actually  entered  their 
works.  These  few,  however,  leave  no  doubt  on  this  point. 
Gen.  Hancock  says: 

“When  the  enemy’s  line  had  nearly  reached  the 
stone  wall,  led  by  Gen.  Armistcad”  [italics  ours],  etc 
Gen.  Webb,  who  commanded  the  brigade  immediately  in 
front  of  Pickett,  says : 

“The  enemy  advanced  steadily  to  the  fence,  driving 
out  a portion  of  the  Seventy-First  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers. Gen.  Armistead  passed  over  the  fence  with 
probably  over  a hundred  of  his  command  [italics  ours] 
and  with  several  battle  flags,”  etc. 

Gen.  Henry  J.  Hunt,  who  commanded  the  Federal  ar- 
tillery, says  : 

“The  enemy  advanced  magnificently,  unshaken  by 
the  shot  and  shell  which  tore  through  his  ranks  from 
the  front  and  from  our  left.  . . , When  our  can- 

ister fire  and  musketry  were  opened  upon  them  it  oc- 
casioned disorder,  but  still  they  advanced  gallantly 
until  they  reached  the  stone  wall,  behind  which  our 
troops  lay.  Here  ensued  a desperate  conflict,  the 
enemy  succeeding  in  passing  the  wall  and  entering  our 
lines  [italics  ours],  causing  great  destruction  of  life, 
especially  among  the  batteries.” 

The  other  reports  show  what  “enemy”  is  here  meant 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  one  of  the  official  reports. 
both  Federal  and  Confederate  (with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Col.  Shepard,  of  Archer’s  Brigade,  not  composed  of  Caro- 
linians), which  refer  to  the  troops  who  entered  the  enemy’s 
works,  point  unmistakably  to  those  of  Pickett’s  Virginians. 
This  is  the  positive  testimony  on  this  point,  and  the  negative 
is  almost  as  strong;  which  is  that  none  of  the  official  reports 
from  the  officers  commanding  the  North  Carolina  troops 
make  any  such  claim  for  than  troops — a claim  that  would 
certainly  have  been  made  if  the  facts  had  warranted  it.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  Gen.  Lane,  in  his  letter  published  long 
after  the  war  in  the  “Southern  Historical  Society  papers,” 
whilst  complaining  (and,  perhaps,  justly)  of  the  little  credit 
given  the  North  Carolina  troops  for  their  conduct  in  this 
charge,  makes  no  such  claim  for  them.  Indeed,  Capt.  S. 
A.  Ashe,  of  North  Carolina,  late  adjutant  general  of  Pender's 
Division,  who  was  in  the  charge,  in  his  address  published  in 
Volume  V.  of  “North  Carolina  Regiments,  ’6i-’65,”  whilst 
claiming  at  the  close  that  North  Carolina  troops  “advancc«l 
the  farthest  and  remained  the  longest,”  says  at  page  152: 

“Some  of  Pettigrew’s  North  Carolinians  advanced 
to  the  'wall  itself  [italics  ours],  doing  all  that  splendid 
valor  and  heroic  endurance  could  do  to  dislodge  the 
enemy,  but  their  heroism  was  in  vain.” 

And  only  a very  few  of  the  many  post-bellum  witnesses 
quoted  from  by  Capt.  Ashe  claim  any  more  than  the  official  re- 
ports show.  As  to  the  value  of  these  post-bellum  statements,  as 


compared  with  the  “official  reports”  prepared  at  the  time,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  what  Gen.  Lane  said 
in  the  article  in  the  Southern  Historical  Society  papers  be- 
fore referred  to.  He  says,  speaking  of  his  own  report  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  : 

“I  am  sure  the  public  will  consider  this  official  paper, 
written  about  a month  after  the  battle,  a more  valua- 
ble historical  document  than  the  many  recent  articles 
written  from  memory,  which  is  at  all  times  treach- 
erous, and  as  every  Confederate  soldier  knows,  par- 
ticularly so  as  regards  the  incidents,  etc.,  of  our  heroic 
struggle  for  independence.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  give  instances  of  the  unreliability  of 
these  writings  from  memory. 

We  have  heretofore  said  we  could  find  no  official  report 
of  this  battle  from  Gen.  Pickett.  The  following  letter  ex- 
plains why  this  report  was  not  published.  It  will  be  found 
in  Series  i.  Volume  XXVII. , Part  HI.,  page  1075,  “Reb.  Rec.,  ’ 
and  is  as  follows ; 

“Gen.  George  E.  Pickett,  Commanding,  etc. 

‘‘General:  You  and  your  men  have  crowned  your- 
selves with  glory ; but  we  have  the  enemy  to  fight,  and 
must  carefully,  at  this  critical  moment,  guard  against 
dissensions  which  the  reflections  in  your  report  would 
create.  I will,  therefore,  suggest  that  you  destroy 
both  copy  and  original,  substituting  one  confined  to 
casualties  merely.  I hope  all  will  yet  be  well. 

“I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

“R.  E.  Lee,  General.” 

We  make  no  comment  on  this  letter,  and  when  read  in  the 
light  of  the  official  reports,  it  would  seem  to  need  none. 

We  do  not  intend  to  be  misunderstood.  We  have  not  done  :-o 
and  do  not  intend  to  reflect  in  any  way  on  any  of  the  North 
Carolina  troops.  On  the  contrary,  we  think,  considering  the 
fact  that  they  were  engaged  and  sustained  heavy  losses  in  the 
first  day’s  battle,  and  were  thus  deprived  of  many  of  their 
brigade,  regimental,  and  company  officers  they  behaved  ivith 
.ngnal  gallantry.  But  our  contention  and  our  only  point  is: 
that  the  present  claim  set  up  by  North  Carolina  that  her 
troops  were  “farthest  to  the  front”  at  Gettysburg  is  not  sus- 
tained by  the  record. 

We  have  recently  learned  that  our  friends  from  North 
Carolina  do  not  now  claim  that  their  men  entered  the 
enemy’s  works,  as  some  of  Pickett’s  did.  Yet  they  say  th.it 
inasmuch  as  at  the  point  where  Pickett’s  men  struck  these 
works  they  were  farther  advanced  to  the  front  than  where 
Pettigrew’s  men  struck  them,  and  as  “Capt.  Satterfield  and 
other  North  Carolinians  of  the  Fifty-Fifth  North  Carolina  fell 
within  nine  yards  of  that  wall.  This  settles  (it)  that  the 
men  from  this  State  (North  Carolina)  fairly  earned  the  title 
“Farthest  at  Gettysburg.”  (Note  by  the  editor,  “North  Caro- 
lina Regiments,  ’6i-’65,”  Vol.  V.,  p.  loi.) 

We  remark  in  the  first  place  that  the  Fifty-Fifth  North 
Carolina  was  in  Davis’  Brigade,  the  farthest  brigade  to  the 
left  (save  one)  in  the  “charging  column,”  and  being  without 
any  support,  as  explained  by  Gen.  Lane,  we  thought  it  was 
conceded  that  this  brigade  and  Brockenbrough's  "Wjere  the 
first  troops  to  give  'w'oy. 

But  surely  our  friends  are  not  basing  their  claim  on  any 
such  narrow  and  technical  ground  as  is  here  indicated,  and 
as  surely  this  is  not  the  meaning  they  intended  to  convey  by 
this  claim.  We  might  as  well  claim  that  the  picket  on  the 
flank  of  Meade’s  army  or  captured  within  his  lines  was  “farthest 
to  the  front.”  Every  soldier  knows  that  the  “front”  of  an 
army  is  'wherever  its  line  of  battle  is  (whether  that  line  is 
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zigzag  or  straight),  and  the  opposing  troops  which  penetrate 
that  line  are  farther  to  the  front  than  those  which  do  not. 

We  have  shown,  we  think,  conclusively  that  the  Virginians 
under  Pickett  did  penetrate  the  enemy’s  line  on  the  3d  of 
July,  ’63,  in  the  famous  charge  at  Gettysburg,  and  that  the 
North  Carolinians,  under  Pettigrew  and  Trimble,  did  not. 

Another  ground  on  which,  we  understand,  North  Carolina 
bases  this  claim  is,  that  her  losses  in  this  battle  were  greater 
than  those  of  Pickett.  All  the  statistics  of  losses  we  have 
seen  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  include  those  in  the  dif- 
ferent commands  in  all  three  days  combined.  Since,  there- 
fore, Pettigrew’s  and  Trimble’s  men  were  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  the  first  day  as  well  as  those  of  the  third,  and  as 
Pickett’s  were  only  engaged  on  the  third  day,  of  course  the 
losses  of  the  first  two  divisions  in  the  two  days’  battles 
were  greater  than  those  of  the  last  named  in  the  one  day’s 
battle. 

If  our  friends  from  North  Carolina  would  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  her  gallant  son,  Capt.  Ashe,  from  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  and  say  of  Gettysburg, 

■‘It  was,  indeed,  a field  of  honor  as  well  as  a field  of 
blood,  and  the  sister  States  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  have  equal  cause  to  weave  chaplets  of  laurel 
and  cypress  there,” 

no  one  in  Virginia  would  have  just  cause  of  complaint 
and  certainly  .none  would  ever  have  come  from  this  committee 
on  this  point.  But  when  her  claim  is  set  forth  in  the  in- 
vidious (and,  we  think,  unjust)  form  it  is,  we  think  it  not  only 
our  right  but  our  duty  to  appeal  to  the  record,  and  to  set 
Virginia  right  from  that  record,  and  this  is  all  we  have  tried 
to  do. 

AS  TO  CHICKAMAUGA. 

As  TO  Chickamauga:  We  have  already  protracted  this  re- 
port too  far  to  warrant  us  in  investigating  the  ground  on 
which  thi.s  claim  is  based  by  North  Carolina.  Virginia  was  at 
Chickamauga,  too,  along  with  North  Carolina.  We  have  al- 
ways understood  that  these  Virginia  troops  did  their  duty  on 
this  field  as  well  as  those  from  any  other  State.  This  is  all 
we  claim,  and  all  that  was  claimed  for  North  Carolina  until 
very  recently.  We  can  only  remark  as  to  this  belated  claim 
that  we  have  read  the  full  and  detailed  report  of  this  great 
battle,  written  by  the  commanding  general,  a native  of  North 
Carolina,  and  in  it  he  nowhere  refers  to  any  specially  meri- 
torious services  rendered  by  the  few  North  Carolina  troops 
there. 

AS  rO  APPOMATTOX. 

As  TO  Appomattox:  The  writer  had  been  permanently  dis- 
abled by  wounds  before  Appomattox,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not speak  personally  of  what  occurred  there,  and  there  are 
no  official  reports  to  appeal  to.  From  what  we  have  heard  of 
the  surroundings  there — the  scattered  condition  of  the  differ- 
ent commands,  the  desultory  firing,  and  the  confusi^'-.  inci- 
dent to  that  event — we  should  think  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  prove  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  troops 
were  really  entitled  to  the  honor  claimed  there  by  North 
Carolina. 

V/e  do  not  know,  however,  that  this  honor  is  claimed  by 
troops  from  several  of  the  Southern  States ; and  we  have 
heard  it  asserted  with  great  plausibility  that  the  last  fighting 
was  done  by  troops  from  Virginia.  We  cannot  prolong  this 
report  to  discuss  the  merits  of  these  several  claims,  a dis- 
cussion which  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  both  fruitless  and 
unsatisfactory. 

ENOUGH  GLORY  TOR  ALL  TO  HAVE  A SHARE. 

In  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  nearly  every  Southern 


State  was  represented.  The  Confederate  Secretary  of  War 
says  of  that  army  in  his  report  of  November  3,  1864,  that  it 
was  one  “in  which  every  virtue  of  an  army  and  the  genius  of 
consummate  generalship  had  been  displayed.”  And  this 
again,  we  believe,  is  the  world’s  verdict.  Is  not  this  glory 
enough  to  give  us  all  a share?  Let  us  then  not  be  envious 
and  jealous  of  each  other  where  all  did  their  part  so  well. 

Virginia’s  claims. 

Virginia  makes  no  boast  of  the  part  borne  by  her  in  that, 
the  greatest  crisis  of  her  history.  She  only  claims  that  she  did 
her  duty  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  She  has,  therefore,  no  apol- 
ogies to  make  either  for  what  she  did  or  may  have  failed  to  do. 
It  is  true  that  she  was  somewhat  reluctant  to  join  the  Con- 
federacy, not  because  she  had  any  doubt  of  the  right  of 
secession  or  of  the  justice  of  the  Confederate  cause,  but  only 
because  of  her  devotion  to  the  union  of  our  fathers  which 
she  had  done  so  much  to  form  and  to  maintain  from  its 
foundation.  But  when  she  did  cast  her  lot  with  her  South- 
ern sisters,  she  bore  her  part  with  a courage  and  devotion 
never  surpassed ; and  the  record  shows  this  in  no  uncertain 
way.  In  the  address  issued  and  signed  by  every  member  of 
the  Confederate  Congress  in  February,  1864,  not  written  by 
a Virginian,  she  is  thus  referred  to: 

“In  Virginia  the  model  of  all  that  illustrates  human 
heroism  and  self-denying  patriotism,  although  the 
tempest  of  desolation  has  swept  over  her  fair  domain, 
no  sign  of  repentance  for  her  separation  from  the 
North  can  be  found.  Her  old  homesteads  dismantled; 
her  ancestral  relics  destroyed;  her  people  impover- 
ished ; her  territory  made  the  battle  ground  for  the 
rude  shocks  of  contending  hosts,  and  then  divided 
with  hireling  parasites,  mockingly  claiming  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority,  the  Old  Dominion  still  stands  with 
proud  crest  and  defiant  mien  ready  to  trample  beneath 
her  heel  every  usurper  and  tyrant,  and  to  illustrate 
afresh  her  Sic  Semper  Tyrannis,  the  proudest  motto 
that  ever  blazed  on  a nation’s  shield  or  a warrior’s 
arms.” 

On  such  testimony  as  this  Virginia  can  safely  rest  her 
title  to  share  equally  with  her  Southern  sisters  in  the  “wealth 
of  glory”  produced  by  the  war,  and  this  equality  is  all  she 
asks  or  would  have.  She  disdains  to  pluck  one  laurel  from 
a sister’s  brow. 

SCHOOLBOOKS. 

We  have  but  little  to  add,  since  our  last  report,  about  the 
books  used  in  our  schools,  as  there  has  been  no  change  in 
these  so  far  as  we  know.  We  have  received  from  the  pub- 
lishers, the  American  Book  Company,  a copy  of  the 
“School  History  of  the  United  States,”  by  Philip  A.  Bruce, 
Esq.  This  work  is  well-written,  accurate  in  its  statements, 
as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  well  gotten  up  by  the 
publishers,  and  is  a very  good  school  history.  Mr.  Bruce  is 
a Virginian,  and  his  book  is  therefore  written  from  a South- 
ern point  of  view.  But  we  think  he  fails  to  state  the  South’s 
position,  in  reference  to  the  late  war,  as  strongly  as  it  can  or 
should  be  stated  to  our  children — e.  g.,  at  Section  418,  he 
says, 

“The  Southern  people  maintained  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  simply  a compact  or  agreement  between  sov- 
ereign and  independent  States,” 
etc.,  without  saying  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  in  so 
maintaining.  Again,  at  Section  419,  he  says,  “The  South 
thought,”  etc.  We  think  we  know  what  the  opinions  of  the 
author  are  on  these  important  questions,  and  that  our  children 
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should  have  the  benefit  of  these  opinions,  wherever  they  are 
based  on  such  well-ascertained  facts  as  are  here  referred  to. 
"stepping-stones  to  literature.” 

The  volumes  with  this  title  have  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  Capt.  Carter  R.  Bishop,  of  Petersburg,  a member 
of  the  committee;  and  at  our  request  he  has  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing, it  would  seem,  well-merited  criticism,  which  we  re- 
spectfully commend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  State. 

Capt.  Bishop’s  paper  is  as  follows: 

“This  committee  has  hitherto  confined  its  attention 
entirely  to  matters  of  history  proper ; but  the  lamented 
Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  in  outlining  our  work,  included 
among  the  subjects  of  our  criticism  such  text-books  of 
our  schools  as  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  South. 

“We  have  recently  examined,  critically,  the  series  of 
readers  in  most  common  use,  and  find  them  far  from 
what  they  should  be.  An  intelligent  child  soon  learns 
that  authors  may  dogmatize  in  the  statement  of  facts 
about  which  there  may  be  a difference  of  opinion. 
This  puts  him  on  his  guard,  and  he  accepts  the  teach- 
ings of  his  history  as  truths  subject  to  such  future  cor- 
rection as  may  be  justified  by  a wider  knowledge  of 
the  matter. 

“But  the  most  ineradicable  opinions  are  those 
formed  by  inference,  without  assertion  or  contradiction, 
during  the  formative  period  of  a child’s  mind.  The 
error  thus  implanted  is  never  suspected  till  it  is  un- 
alterably fixed.  There  are  poisons  whose  only  mani- 
festation is  the  inexplicable  death  of  the  victim.  An 
antidote  would  have  saved  him,  but  its  need  was  not 
indicated  till  death  made  it  useless. 

“Did  the  South,  during  the  last  century  and  a half, 
have  no  orators,  poets,  nor  writers  whose  works  might 
be  of  service  in  the  literary  development  of  the  child? 
Were  the  Southerners  so  enervated  by  the  luxury  of 
slavery  as  to  produce  nothing  worthy  of  a place  among 
the  selections  from  the  best  writers  and  speakers  of 
the  language?  The  average  child  using  the  ‘Step- 
ping-Stones to  Literature’  would  be  forced  so  to  con- 
clude. For,  mark  you,  this  series  of  readers  consists 
of  seven  grades;  the  majority  of  children  in  our 
schools  never  reach  the  last  or  the  seventh,  and  in 
this  one  daily  is  there  a word  from  a Southern  lip  or 
pen.  The  selections  were  made,  or  approved,  by  a Bos- 
ton lady,  naturally,  from  the  literature  with  which  she 
was  most  familiar.  The  New  England  school  of  au- 
thors is  fully  represented,  and  biographical  notes  make 
sure  that  the  child  shall  know  the  section  to  which 
they  belong  and  the  loving  reverence  in  which  they 
are  held.  But  the  information  of  this  kind  about  the 
Southern  authors  is  marked  in  its  meagerness.  Its 
extent  is  as  follows : Patrick  Henry  ‘lived  in  Virginia 
during  the  Revolutionary  War;’  Mrs.  Preston  ‘was 
born  in  Philadelphia  and  lived  in  Lexington,  Va. ;’ 
‘Gen.  Gordon  was  a Confederate  officer ;’  and  ‘Sidney 
Lanier  was  a Southern  poet.’  For  the  man  who  does 
not  want  his  child  to  know  more  than  this  of  the 
home  and  nativity  of  Southern  authors,  these  books 
are  good  enough.  But  if  there  is  such  a man  in  our 
land,  his  only  plea  for  such  a wish  would  have  to  be 
his  own  unbounded  ignorance. 

“The  South  has  produced  orators  whose  impetuous 
eloquence  has  made  men  rush  with  a glad  cheer  into 
the  very  jaws  of  death;  statesmen  whose  wise  counsel 


has  restrained  the  fierce  heat  of  a hot-blooded  people; 
preachers  whose  words  have  convinced  the  sinner, 
cheered  the  saint,  and  comforted  the  bereaved;  writers 
whose  sentiments  have  placed  the  wreath  of  undying 
glory  on  the  tombs  of  heroes,  and  inspired  a people  of 
desolated  homes  to  rehabilitate  their  land  made  sacred 
by  the  graves  of  such  heroes ; poets  whose  graceful 
fancy  has  gilded  the  mountain  tops  with  the  lights 
of  other  days  and  caused  those  in  the  gloom  of  despair 
to  look  up  and  resolve  to  lead  lives  worthy  of  such 
hallowed  associations. 

“Must  the  children  of  the  South  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance of  these  authors?  Such  is  the  unconscious  in- 
tent of  our  Board  of  Public  Education,  as  evinced  by 
their  adoption  of  these  readers  for  our  schools. 

“The  seventy-eighth  Psalm  contains  a long  catalogue 
of  God’s  dealings  with  his  chosen  people.  It  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  sung  in  the  temple  service.  Was  it  that 
the  elders  might  warm  their  hearts  afresh  and  restrain 
their  evil  inclinations  as  they  recited  again  and  again 
God’s  mercies  and  his  wrath?  Possibly  this  was  one 
result  of  its  use,  but  that  it  was  not  its  main  object 
we  learn  from  the  introduction  to  this  psalm  of  in- 
struction where  we  read : ‘For  he  established  a tes- 
timony in  Jacob  and  appointed  a law  in  Israel,  which 
he  commanded  our  fathers  that  they  should  make 
them  known  to  their  children ; that  the  generation  to 
come  might  know  them,  even  the  children  which 
should  be  born ; who  should  arise  and  declare  them 
to  their  children.’  There  you  have  it.  The  divine 
plan  was  to  lodge  that  which  we  wish  to  remain  in 
the  mind  of  the  child.  Can  we  improve  upon  His 
plan  ? 

“If  we  wish  the  authors  so  dear  to  us,  of  whom  we 
are  so  justly  proud,  to  be  loved  in  the  future,  or  even 
known  outside  of  a mere  handful  of  dry  and  bloodless 
bookworms,  we  must  to-day  make  them  known  to  our 
children. 

“All  the  criticisms  so  far  made  on  the  ‘Stepping- 
Stones  to  Literature’  are  negative.  We  have  pointed 
out  things  that  are  wanting.  But  there  is  one  selec- 
tion to  which  we  shall  call  special  attention.  It  is 
‘The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,’  by  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  in  the  Sixth  Reader,  which  represents  the  in- 
vading Northern  army  as  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in 
vengeance.  Comment  on  such  blasphemy  is  unneces- 
sary. Surely  no  Southerner  could  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  advise  himself  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
outrage  on  our  children.” 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Gecrge  L.  Christian,  Chairman. 

New  History  Committee. — John  W.  Daniel,  Chairman; 
George  L.  Christian,  R.  T.  Barton,  Carter  R.  Bishop,  R.  A. 
Brock,  Rev.  B.  D.  Tucker,  James  Mann,  R.  S.  B.  Smith, 
T.  H.  Edwards,  W.  H.  Hurkamp,  John  W.  Fulton,  Micajah 
Woods,  John  W.  Johnston,  Thomas  D.  Ranson. 


While  Kentucky  and  Missouri  are  making  plain  that  they 
will  not  submit  quietly  to  discriminations  against  their  States 
in  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument,  Maryland  is  as  determined, 
as  she  expressed  herself  through  delegates  in  the  Charleston 
Convention,  U.  D.  C.  At  the  recent  convention  of  Daughters 
in  Maryland  it  was  determined  to  continuation  of  the  plan. 
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CONFEDERATE  NAVAL  CADETS. 

BY  JOHN  VV.  HARRIS,  M.D.,  STAUNTON,  VA. 

It  may  not  be  known  generally  that  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment had  established  and  conducted  through  the  last  three 
years  of  its  existence  a regularly  organized  and  well-perfected 
naval  school  for  the  education  of  naval  officers.  Early  in  1862 
a prospectus  appeared  in  one  of  the  Richmond  papers  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  an  academy  for  the  instruction  of 
midshipmen ; and  soon  after,  by  regular  congressional  appoint- 
ments, the  various  districts  of  the  Confederacy  were  enlisted. 

The  school  was  under  the  command  of  Capt.  William  H. 
Parker,  a lieutenant  of  the  old  service.  Assistant  instructors 
in  the  various  departments  were  detailed,  some  of  them  ex- 
students of  Annapolis,  and  others  men  of  high  scholarship 
selected  from  the  army.  The  steamer  Yorktown,  which,  a 
few  months  before,  had  participated  in  the  conflict  of  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Monitor  as  a tender  to  the  former  ship, 
was  fitted  up,  given  the  name  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  anchored 
off  the  shore  batteries  at  Drewry’s  Bluffs,  where  the  school  was 
quartered  in  cottages  built  for  the  purpose.  Here  she  re- 
mained for  a short  time,  and  was  then  towed  up  the  river  to 
within  two  miles  of  Richmond,  where  she  lay  for  nearly  a 
year  with  the  entire  academy  on  board,  and  finally,  about 
eight  months  previous  to  the  surrender,  was  moved  up  to  the 
city  and  lay  at  Rocketts,  where  she  perished  in  the  flames  of 
the  3d  of  April,  1865. 

In  March,  1865,  the  health  of  the  crew  became  impaired  by 
the  foulness  of  bilge  water,  and  the  midshipmen  were  re- 
moved from  the  ship  and  quartered  in  a large  tobacco  factory 
on  the  corner  of  Twenty-Fourth  and  Franklin  Streets.  The 
writer,  in  company  with  twelve  or  fifteen  others,  had  been 
sent  to  the  naval  hospital  in  the  city  some  two  weeks  previous. 

On  Sunday,  the  2d  of  April,  there  were  anxious  looks  upon 
the  faces  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  hospital,  and  about  four 
o clock  in  the  afternoon  a midshipman,  coming  into  the  ward 
to  see  a sick  comrade,  met  the  jeers  and  amused  expressions 
of  many  of  us  because  he  was  armed  and  equipped  as  an  in- 
fantry  soldier  instead  of  the  dainty  dress  of  the  Confederate 
“Middy.”  The  visitor  informed  us' that  at  two  o’clock  that 
day  orders  had  been  issued  for  the  corps  to  be  armed  as  in- 
fantry, and  that  they  had  been  marched  to  the  naval  store- 
house in  double-quick  time  and  supplied  with  all  the  neces- 
sary accouterments.  Other  rumors  came  in  that  members 
of  the  senior  class  and  some  passed  midshipmen  had  been 
seen  as  officers  in  infantry  marching  through  the  streets, 
and  that  a naval  brigade  had  been  formed  and  the  iron-clad 
squadron  at  Drewry’s  Bluff  had  been  abandoned. 

Then  began  a bustle  in  and  about  the  wards,  and  at  sundown 
the  statement  was  freely  bandied  around  that  the  President 
and  cabinet  had  left  the  city,  and  that  it  was  to  be  evacuated 
at  once.  At  eight  o’clock  the  writer  and  two  comrades  drove 
in  the  hospital  ambulance  to  the  quarters  of  the  midshipmen 
at  the  factory  and  found  it  empty.  On  one  of  the  upper  floors 
was  the  mahogany  table  and  rhe  silver  table  service  of  the 
wardroom,  watched  over  by  an  old  boatswain’s  mate,  and, 
sitting  m solemn  state  at  the  bottom  of  it,  drinking  and  eating 
crackers,  was  the  second  lieutenant.  To  him  we  mentioned 
the  rumors,  asked  where  the  boys  had  gone,  and  requested 
to  have  the  sailors  transport  our  baggage  to  the  depot  from 
which  the  school  had  started.  These  he  met  with  ridicule, 
denied  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  and  said  the  “Middies”  had 
gone  to  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  which  would  be  the  seat  of  the 
naval  academy  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  He  told  us  to  return 
to  the  hospital  and  retire,  and  the  next  day  leave  with  him 


and  two  other  midshipmen  for  Chapel  Hill.  We  did  so,  and 
on  the  next  morning  were  awakened  by  the  explosion  of  the 
magazines.  Dressing  rapidly,  we  proceeded  to  the  surgeon’s 
office  and  received  our  discharge  from  the  hospital,  with  “per- 
mission to  leave  the  city.” 

On  going  out  into  the  street  it  appeared  as  if  the  final  day 
of  doom  was  upon  us.  The  air  was  filled  with  smoke  and 
sparks,  and  the  darkness  of  twilight  was  over  and  about  the 
city.  Stores  were  being  broken  open  and  rifled;  dead  men — 
shot  down  in  the  attempt  to  rob — were  lying  at  intervals, 
while  negroes  fought  over  barrels  of  provisions  that  had  been 
rolled  from  burning  warehouses.  Mingled  with  the  roar 
of  flames  came  the  appalling  crash  of  exploding  magazines 
and  the  rumble  of  falling  walls.  Rapidly  as  possible  we  forced 
our  way  through  the  frantic  masses  and  gained  the  Danville 
railroad  bridge,  only  to  find  it  in  flames  at  different  points 
and  no  evidence  of  trains  on  the  southern  side.  Retracing 
our  steps,  we  sought  egress  from  the  north  side  of  the  city. 
When  crossing  Main  Street  we  noticed  two  blocks  below  us, 
advancing  on  a trot,  a regiment  of  Federal  cavalry.  They 
overtook  us  and  rode  by  without  observing  us,  although  we 
were  gorgeous  in  full  uniform,  but  without  side  arms  or  ac- 
couterments, save  small  haversacks,  in  which  we  had  stored 
all  the  crackers  we  could  get.  By  means  of  a locomotive  ob- 
tained under  compulsion  and  with  the  assistance  of  two  army 
officers,  we  rode  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  and  then, 
having  no  experienced  engineer,  and  the  steam  being  ex- 
hausted, we  abandoned  it  on  a side  track,  and  reached  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  after  days  of  toilsome  progress  on  foot. 

T HE  Confederate  Treasury. 

Going  back  now  to  the  departure  of  the  midshipmen  from 
the  warehouse,  we  can  trace  the  connection  of  the  naval 
academy  with  the  fleeing  treasury  of  the  Confederacy.  For 
the  following  accurate  narrative  we  are  indebted  to  the  diary 
of  Midshipman  R.  H.  Fleming,  then  a zealous  and  efficient 
young  officer,  and  now  a Presbyterian  minister  of  prominence 
in  Virginia.  He  says: 

“We  left  our  quarters  at  the  tobacco  factory  at  4 p.m.  on 
Sunday,  and  proceeded  rapidly  to  the  Danville  depot.  On 
reaching  it  we  were  formed  in  line  and  were  addressed  by 
Capt.  Lowall,  the  commandant  of  midshipmen,  who  told  us 
that  we  had  been  selected  by  the  Secretary  because  he  be- 
lieved us  to  be  brave,  honest,  and  discreet  young  officers  and 
gentlemen,  for  a service  of  peculiar  danger  and  delicacy. 
That  to  our  guardianship  was  to  be  committed  a valuable 
train  containing  the  archives  of.  the  government,  with  its 
money.  We  were  then  marched  into  the  depot,  where  our 
train,  in  company  with  others,  was  receiving  freight.  Guards 
were  placed  at  all  entrances,  and  the  squad,  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, cleared  the  building  of  loafers  and  citizens. 

“The  train  left  the  depot  at  midnight,  and  two  mid- 
shipmen, with  loaded  revolvers,  were  placed  in  each  car  con- 
taining the  government  boxes,  one  to  sleep  while  the  other 
watched.  In  these  cars  were  also  government  clerks  with 
several  ladies,  their  wives,  and  their  personal  baggage.  The 
next  day  we  reached  Danville,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  Ad- 
miral Semmes,  with  the  men  of  the  James  River  squadron 
(the  ironclads  had  been  blown  up  on  the  night  of  the  2d), 
reached  the  point  and  were  assigned  to  its  defense.  Mid- 
shipman Semmes  was  here  detailed  to  his  father’s  staff,  and 
Midshipman  Breckenridge  accompanied  his  father  (Secretarv 
of  War)  as  his  personal  aid.  Our  train  stood  on  the  track 
not  far  from  the  depot,  and  our  encampment  was  in  a grove 
not  far  from  the  train. 
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“On  the  9th  of  April  we  left  Danville  and  reached  Greens- 
toro,  N.  C.,  about  4 p.m.  the  loth ; then  on  to  Charlotte. 
While  there  the  money  was  placed  in  the  mint  and  the  mid- 
shipmen feasted  at  the  leading  hotels.  On  the  13th  we  were 
■off  for  Chester,  S.  C.  Here  the  government’s  specie,  papers, 
treasury  clerks  and  their  wives,  etc.,  were  placed  in  wagons  for 
a march  across  country  to  the  railroad  at  Newberry.  I saw 
the  cargo  transferred  to  the  wagons,  and  there  were  small 
square  boxes  which  we  supposed  contained  gold  or  bullion, 
and  kegs  resembling  beer  kegs,  which  we  inferred  contained 
silver.  The  train  was  not  a long  one.  Mrs.  Davis  and  child 
and  nurse  occupied  a laice  ambulance.  I do  not  know  wheth- 
•er  she  joined  us  at  Greensboro  or  Charlotte.  We  marched  to 
Newberry,  reaching  there  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  the  same 
day  took  cars  for  Abbeville.  Left  Abbeville  with  wagon  train 
on  the  17th  and  reached  Washington,  Ga.,  on  the  19th.  We 
went  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  20th,  and  here  the  money  was 
placed  in  the  vaults  of  a bank.  Some  of  it,  I know  not  how 
much,  was  sold  to  citizens;  at  least  men  crowded  round  with 
Confederate  currency  to  get  gold.  On  the  26th  we  were  or- 
dered back  to  Washington,  Ga.,  ‘the  things’  going  along  with 
us.  (It  seems  that  the  ‘middies’  had  playfully  dubbed  the 
specie  boxes  ‘the  things.’) 

“On  the  27th  the  midshipmen  who  desired  them  were  offered 
furloughs,  which  were  accepted  by  all  but  five  Virginians — 
Quarles,  Hudson,  Slaughter,  Carter,  and  Fleming.  ‘The 
things’  were  again  put  in  wagons,  and  across  the  country  we 
marched  on  the  29th  of  April  to  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  where  ‘the 
things’  were  put  on  board  some  cars  that  stood  at  the  depot. 
We  had  no  guard  duty  to  do  after  leaving  Washington,  Ga. 
On  May  the  2d  President  Davis  and  staff  and  Cabinet  reached 
Abbeville,  coming,  I imagined,  from  Charlotte  on  horseback. 
On  that  day  we  five  Virginians  were  discharged  as  per  the 
following  order,  probably  tlie  last  official  act  of  the  navy  of 
the  Confederate  States : 

“ ‘Abbeville,  S.  C.,  May  2,  1865. 

“ ‘Sii':  You  are  hereby  detached  from  the  Naval  School, 
and  leave  is  granted  you  to  visit  your  home.  You  will  re- 
port by  letter  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  soon  as 
practicable.  Paymaster  Wheless  will  issue  you  ten  days’ 
rations,  and  all  quartermasters  are  requested  to  furnish  trans- 
portation. 

“ ‘Respectfully,  your  obdt.  servant, 

William  H.  Parker,  Commanding.’  ” 

In  continuation  Mr.  Fleming  does  not  know  when  the  money 
left  Abbeville,  but  thinks  it  was  on  the  morning  of  the  ist 
of  May.  Some  money  was  paid  to  the  soldiers  at  Greens- 
boro, how  much  he  did  not  know,  but  says  he  observed  sol- 
diers en  route  home  rattling  coins  in  their  pockets  and  singing 
“One  dollar  and  fifteen  cents  for  four  years’  service.”  The 
President  and  staff  left  on  the  night  of  the  2d.  A committee 
of  five  discharged  midshipmen,  through  Capt.  Parker,  re- 
quested Secretary  Reagan  before  leaving  to  pay  them  in  gold 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  reach  home.  He  obtained  several 
hundred  dollars  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  naval  offi- 
cers, and  the  midshipmen  received  forty  dollars  apiece.  They 
remained  in  Abbeville  until  May  7,  when  they  started  home- 
ward. A few  days  before  the  remaining  specie  had  been  placed 
in  charge  of  some  general  of  the  army,  and  there  personal 
knowledge  of  it  ends. 

This  is  the  high  testimony  of  a man  who  had  followed 
closely  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederate  cause  in  its  death 
throes,  and  who  adhered  until  the  last  feeble  nucleus  of  an  or  - 
ganization had  dissolved.  In  the  close  of  a private  communi- 
cation recently  received  from  him  he  says,  referring  to  the 
imputations  against  President  Davis  and  his  connection  with 


the  government  money : “I  have  no  word  of  commendation 
for  his  accusers.  Mr.  Davis  was  never  with  the  specie  train 
a single  day  during  our  connection  with  it.” 

We  contribute  this  as  a subject  which  has  never  been  re- 
ferred to  in  any  written  records  of  the  war,  and  it  possibly 
contains  a more  succinct  history  of  the  route  pursued  by  the 
heads  of  the  government  after  the  3d  of  April  than  any  yet 
given. 

We  have  ever  regarded  the  safe  transit  of  this  treasure 
through  so  large  an  area  of  country  as  a tribute  to  the  honesty 
and  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  Southern  people.  It  will  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  region  through  which  it  passed,  with  its 
little  guard  of  forty  boys,  was  filled  with  stragglers  and  un- 
officered bands  of  scattered  and  suffering  soldiers — men  know- 
ing all  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  destitution  of  clothing  and 
utterly  hopeless  of  the  success  of  their  cause,  yet  men  who 
obeyed  through  their  sense  of  right  when  no  law  existed, 
and  kept  their  hands  free  from  the  stain  of  robbery  while 
boxes  of  this  treasure  lay  in  their  midst,  with  only  the  lives 
of  its  slender  little  bodyguard  between  them  and  its  possession. 

Dr.  John  W.  Harris  was  born  in  Augusta  County,  Va., 
July  16,  1848.  His  father  was  Dr.  Clement  R.  Harris,  M.D., 
surgeon  in  charge  of  the  gangrene  ward  in  Dellivan  Hospital, 
at  Charlottesville,  Va.  His  mother  was  Eliza  McCue,  of 
Scotch  descent.  His  early  boyhood  was  spent  near  Brandy 
Station,  Culpeper  County,  Va.  This  home  was  broken  up  by 
the  war.  In  1863-64  he  entered  the  Confederate  States’  serv- 
ice from  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va., 
enlisting  with  Mosby.  He  could,  in  his  vivid  and  versatile 
manner,  tell  of  his  experience  with  this  command,  which  was 
varied,  and  oftentimes  savored  of  hairbreadth  escapes.  In 
January,  1865,  he  received  from  his  Congressman  the  appoint- 
ment of  midshipman  in  the  Confederate  States  Navy.  He 
passed  his  examination  before  Secretary  Mallory,  and  went 
aboard  the  school  ship  Patrick  Henry  at  Rocketts,  James  River, 
Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  remained  until  a few  days  before  the 
evacuation  of  Richmond,  when,  with  many  of  the  ship’s  crew, 
having  contracted  dysentery,  he  was  sent  to  the  old  Belleview 
Block  Hospital,  at  which  place  the  ever-memorable  morning 
of  the  3d  of  April,  1865,  found  him  somewhat  improved,  though 
by  no  means  sufficiently  able  to  undertake  the  journey  after  re- 
ceiving his  discharge.  He,  with  two  of  his  shipmates,  began 
a forced  and  weary  tramp,  however,  up  the  old  Central  rail- 
road for  Staunton,  Va.  They  tarried  and  rested  a few  hours 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Pratt,  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
in  due  time  they  reached  the  old  homestead  at  Mt.  Solon, 
Augusta  County. 

We  all  know  what  those  days  were  to  older  heads  and  hearts 
than  his,  but  he  carried  with  him  to  the  end  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  stood  by  his  State  through  her  dreadful  ordeal. 
While  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  three  years  after  the  war, 
he  formed  a lasting  friendship  with  his  classmate,  the  late 
lamented  Henry  W.  Grady,  whose  untimely  death  he  deeply 
mourned.  These  two  friends  died  of  the  same  disease  only 
one  month  apart.  Dr.  Harris  studied  the  problems  of  unity 
between  the  North  and  South,  and  thought  that  Grady’s 
genius  was  the  touchstone  that  would  be  a power  in  formula- 
ting this  unity  of  interests. 

During  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  la  grippe  which  ap- 
peared in  Staunton  in  1890  Dr.  Harris  was  engaged  in  taking 
care  of  others,  and  in  thus  exposing  himself  to  the  weather 
he  contracted  a cold,  which  was  followed  by  acute  pneumonia, 
and  this  resulted  in  heart  failure,  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death,  January  24,  1890.  He  fell  with  his  “har- 
ness” on  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  professional  duties. 
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HOW  ERRORS  BECOME  "HISTORIC  FACTS." 

[The  following  article,  written  by  Capt.  John  H.  Bingham, 
who  commanded  “Douglas’s  Battery’’  in  the  battle  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  was  indorsed  by  the  J.  W.  Throckmorton  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  with  request  that  it  be  published  in  the  Veteran.] 

A vivid  illustration  is  here  given  of  how  errors,  uncor- 
rected, may  finally  be  accepted  as  historical  facts.  No  better 
illustration  of  this  can  be  given  than  that  which  occurred  at 
the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  near  Chattanooga,  on  Novem- 
ber 23-25,  1863.  The  writer  served  in  the  command  of  Gen. 
Patrick  R.  Cleburne  from  July,  1862,  till  his  death,  and  it  is 
of  that  immediate  command  that  he  writes,  and  gives  a single 
incident  illustrating  the  seemingly  contradictory  caption  of 
this  article : 

Cleburne’s  Division,  Bragg’s  Army,  was  at  Tyner’s  Station, 
partly  entrained,  destined  to  Knoxville  to  reenforce  Gen. 
Longstreet,  when  peremptory  orders  were  received  from  Gen. 
Bragg  to  return  to  Missionary  Ridge.  As  was  his  custom, 
Cleburne  delayed  not ; but  immediately  set  out  on  the  march, 
and  reached  the  designated  point  in  the  line  of  battle  about 
midnight.  At  break  of  next  day  the  men  set  about  fortifying 
the  position  they  were  expected  to  hold,  directed  by  Lieut. 
Gen.  Hardee  and  Maj.  Gen.  Cleburne.  It  was  found  that  our 
division  front  extended  from  near  Tunnel  Hill,  where  the 
railroad  passed  through  the  Ridge,  to  where  the  Ridge  was 
cut  by  Chickamauga  Creek.  This  was  the  north  end  of  the 
Ridge,  and  the  right  flank  of  the  Confederate  army. 

I he  plan  of  Gen.  Grant,  commanding  the  Federal  army,  was 
to  turn  our  right  flank,  capture  our  works,  and  drive  Bragg’s 
army  down  the  ridge.  Sherman’s  army,  consisting  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Gens.  Osterhaus,  Morgan  Smith,  Ewing,  and  John 
E.  Smith,  with  sixteen  batteries,  was  assigned  the  task  of 
making  this  flank  movement.  Cleburne’s  Division  consisted 
of  the  brigades  of  Gens.  Lowery,  L.  E.  Polk,  Liddell  (after- 
wards Govan’s),  and  Smith  (afterwards  Granbury’s).  His 
artillery  battalion  consisted  of  Douglas’s  Texas  Battery, 
Sweatt’s  Mississippi  Battery,  Calvert’s  Arkansas  Battery,  and 
Semple’s  Alabama  Battery — all  told  about  six  thousand  men. 
The  battalion  was  commanded  by  Capt.  James  P.  Douglas. 

The  morning  of  the  trial  came  in  with  a cold  north  wind 
and  bright  sunshine.  Our  men  heard  hearty  cheering  in  their 
front.  This  was  over  the  capture  of  an  unoccupied  ridge, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  Mission  Ridge.  All  morning 
Hardee  and  Cleburne  had  been  busy  inspecting,  rectifying,  and 
strengthening  the  lines  in  our  front.  They  appeared  to  know 
what  was  coming.  By  command  of  Gen.  Hardee  an  angle 
line,  or  wing,  was  run  from  the  north  end  of  the  ridge  east, 
somewhat  retiring,  to  the  wagon  bridge  crossing  the  creek,  in 
rear  of  our  position.  The  care  of  this  line,  angle  or  wing,  was 
intrusted  to  Cleburne’s  old  brigade,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  L.  E.  Polk  and  Douglas’s  Battery. 

All  was  ready.  We  had  not  long  to  wait.  About  8 or  9 a.m. 
the  assault  was  made  on  the  front  lines  and  repulsed  handsome- 
ly. In  a short  time  the  second  assault  was  made,  and  severe 
fighting  ensued.  The  troops  stationed  in  the  wing  were  has- 
tened to  the  front  line  and  took  part  in  the  fighting.  When  the 
enemy  was  repulsed  these  troops  were  quietly  returned  to  their 
positions  in  the  angle  or  wing. 

Soon  Gen.  Osterhaus,  who  had  crossed  the  creek  and  gained 
our  rear,  made  a demonstration  against  the  wing  and  was  re- 
pulsed. Again  he  tried  and  failed.  After  this  he  contented 
himself  with  a miserable  shelling  which  he  dignified  with  the 
title  of  “Artillery  Attack,”  more  than  half  his  shells  going  over 
our  heads  and  falling  among  Sherman’s  men,  who  were  being 


rallied  in  the  valley  west  of  the  ridge.  The  boys  astonished 
him  with  rousing  cheers  every  time  he  would  let  loose  a salvo 
at  us. 

Again  a determined  assault  was  made  on  the  front  and  the 
line  imperiled,  the  troops  from  the  wing  were  hurried  to  the 
relief  of  the  main  line,  leaving  only  a skirmish  line  to  hold  the 
wing. 

Gen.  Sherman  learned  from  his  line  of  battle  that  the  Con- 
federates were  reenforcing  in  his  front,  infantry  and  artillery 
were  continually  coming  in,  and  appealed  to  Grant  for  re- 
enforcements. Grant  inferred  that  Bragg  was  massing  his 
troops  on  the  north,  but  still  adhered  to  the  original  plan  of 
turning  the  Confederate  right,  and  reenforced  Sherman. 

About  noon  the  enemy,  being  heavily  reenforced,  made  a 
most  determined  attack  upon  Cleburne’s  poor,  ill-fed,  ill- 
clothed,  shivering  division,  with  four  lines  of  battle,  the  first 
carrying  fence  rails.’  After  a serious  loss  they  made  a lodg- 
ment close  to  the  breastworks,  where  Douglas’s  guns  could 
not  reach  them  either  by  direct  or  cross  fire.  They  held  on 
tenaciously,  and  it  looked  like  they  had  come  to  stay.  Sweatt’s 
Mississippi  Battery,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Harvey 
Shannon — the  best  of  them  all — held  the  storm  center.  It 
came  out  of  the  battle  commanded  by  a corporal.  This  was 
indeed  a critical  time;  but  the  Arkansas  and  Texas  boys 
(Josh  and  Chub)  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and,  jumping  the  breastworks,  drove  the  enemy  down  the 
hill  with  rocks.  While  this  may  seem  incredible,  yet  it  is 
true.  You  have  in  your  Camp  a member  who  was  a captain 
in  the  Tenth  Texas  and  a participant  in  this  rock  fight.  Let 
him  tell  the  story.  I was  only  an  eyewitness  at  a distance  of 
two  hundred  yards. 

Now,  for  those  facts  mentioned  before : 

Capt.  S.  H.  M.  Byers,  U.  S.  V.,  who  fell  close  to  the  works, 
and  remained  a prisoner,  says:  “We  were  overwhelmed  with 
numbers.  We  could  see  the  Rebels  working  their  guns,  while 
in  plain  wiew  other  batteries  galloped  up,  unlimbered,  and  let 
loo§e  at  us.”  (“Battles  and  Leaders  of  Civil  War,”  Vol.  HI., 
page  713.) 

In  his  report  of  the  battle,  Gen.  Grant  says : “Sherman  had 
three  divisions  of  his  own  army,  Howard’s  Corps  from  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Jeff  C.  Davis’s  Division,  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  From  the  position  I occupied  I 
could  see  column  after  column  of  Bragg’s  army  moving 
against  Sherman ; every  Confederate  gun  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Union  forces  was  concentrated  against  him.” 
Thus  even  Gen.  Grant  was  misled  by  his  own  eyes. 

Gen.  Joseph  S.  Fullerton,  U.  S.  A.,  says:  “At  the  northern 
end  of  the  ridge  Gen.  Sherman  lost  in  his  two  days’  fighting 
1,697  in  killed  and  wounded.  Of  these,  1,268  were  in  his  own 
three  divisions.”  (Ibid.,  page  720.)  This  is  no  doubt  correct. 
The  remaining  429  were  from  Howard’s  Corps  and  Jeff  C. 
Davis’s  Division,  both  of  which  commands  participated  in  the 
last  assault  on  the  front  line. 

Gen.  Bragg,  in  his  report  of  the  battle,  says : “During  this 
time  the  enemy  had  made  several  attempts  on  our  extreme 
right,  and  had  been  handsomely  repulsed  with  very  heavy 
loss,  by  Maj.  Gen.  Cleburne’s  Command,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Hardee.  . . . Had  all  parts  of  the 

line  been  maintained  with  equal  gallantry  and  persistence,  no 
enemy  could  ever  have  dislodged  us.” 

Gen.  Bragg  makes  no  mention  of  sending  Cleburne  re- 
enforcements, nor  did  any  man  in  Cleburne’s  Division  see  those 
“columns  of  infantry  and  artillery”  sent  to  his  support. 

Gen.  Cleburne’s  report  of  the  battle  makes  no  mention  of 
asking  for  or  receiving  reenforcements. 
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The  skillful  handling  of  a small  body  of  troops,  belonging  to 
Cleburne’s  Division,  not  numbering  more  than  1,200  men,  by 
interior  and  concealed  roads,  made  the  erroneous  impression 
upon  those  in  our  front  that  heavy  reenforcements  were  com- 
ing to  our  relief. 

Thus  the  error  that  “Bragg  massed  his  army  on  the  right 
to  resist  Sherman’s  30,000  men”  has  gone  into  history,  and  in 
a very  few  years  will  be  an  undisputed  fact  unless  thwarted 
by  those  who  know  better. 

CONFEDERATES’  PLACE  IN  PROCESSIONS. 

R.  S.  Ogburn,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
for  the  “Tige”  Anderson  Camp,  No.  1455,  U.  C.  V.,  Atlanta, 
recently  submitted  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  Confederate 
Veterans  in  public  parades.  The  Camp  by  a rising  vote  indorsed 
the  sentiment  and  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

“That  this  Camp  enter  its  protest  against  the  practice  which 
is  often  carried  out  in  processions  and  demonstrations  of 
placing  the  Confederate  Veterans  in  the  rear,  or  at  the  tail  of 
such  processions,  their  positions  being,  as  it  deserves,  at  the 
front,  where  their  duty  always  found  them  in  time  of  war; 
and  that  this  Camp  entirely  disapproves  of  any  other  assign- 
ment in  the  line  of  procession. 

“Resolved  Further,  That  the  Camps  of  U.  C.  V.  every- 
where adopt  similar  resolutions.” 

Indelicate  as  the  foregoing  may  seem,  it  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. Position  “at  the  front”  is  merited,  but  the  Veterans 
can  hardly  afford  to  demand  the  consideration.  They  could, 
however,  by  resolution  adopted  generally,  decline  to  march  in 
parades  if  the  position  they  think  merited  is  not  accorded  to 
them. 


REMINISCENCES  FROM  THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI. 

W.  L.  Cabell,  Lieutenant  General  Commanding  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department,  U.  C.  V.,  writes  of  a noted  flag : 

“I  read  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  Comrade  W.  Q.  Tru- 
man’s fine  account  of  the  battle  of  Elkhorn,  and  particularly 
what  he  says  in  reference  to  a beautiful  battle  flag  he  saw  in 
the  possession  of  an  Arkansas  Regiment  on  the  battlefield, 
but  which  in  a short  time  was  found  lying  on  the  ground 
by  a member  of  Capt.  Wales’s  Battery.  He  describes  the  flag 
made  by  my  wife  and  sent  to  her  cousin.  Col.  Frank  Rector, 
in  command  of  an  Arkansas  regiment.  It  was  indeed  one  of 
the  finest  flags  ever  presented  to  any  regiment — the  name, 
‘Col.  Rector,  Seventeenth  Arkansas  Regiment,’  worked  in 
golden  letters,  heavy  gold  fringe,  and  with  cord  and  tassel, 
staff  and  golden  spear. 

“The  day  before  Gen.  Little  left  for  Corinth,  he  sent  for  me, 
and  gave  me  the  flag  and  requested  me  to  return  it  to  Col. 
Rector,  saying  that  some  officer  of  his  division  had  picked 
it  up  on  the  battlefield  and  brought  it  to  him,  and  as  my  wife 
had  made  it,  he  wanted  me  to  return  it  in  person.  I met  Col. 
Rector  the  next  day,  just  as  he  was  leaving  for  Arkansas 
on  account  of  ill  health.  The  flag  had  eventually  been  tram- 
pled upon.  Comrade  Truman  mistook  the  name  of  Rector 
for  Reeves.  Rector,  on  account  of  his  health,  resigned,  and 
Lieut.  Col.  John  Griffith,  a brave  and  a daring  man,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Seventeenth  Arkansas  Regi- 
ment. This  regiment  carried  this  flag,  I understand,  in  every 
other  battle  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

“In  the  battle  of  luka  the  Seventeenth  Arkansas  was  in 
Hebert’s  Brigade,  Little’s  Division,  and  distinguished  itself  in 
the  capture  of  a Wisconsin  battery  of  artillery.  Their  losses 
were  very  heavy,  but  they  fought  under  this  flag  until  it  was 
furled  and  laid  away.  All  the  field  officers  have  crossed  to 
the  great  beyond.  Col.  John  Griffith,  the  last  commander  of 


the  regiment,  was  murdered  by  some  outlaws  in  Comanche 
County  about  five  years  ago.  A large  majority,  no  doubt,  of 
the  gallant  old  Seventeenth  Arkansas  Infantry  have  answered 
the  last  roll  call.” 


THE  PELHAM  MONUMENT. 

For  some  time  the  whole  interest  of  the  Gen.  John  H. 
Forney  Chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  of  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  has 
been  centered  in  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  “.gallant  Pelham.”  The  body  of  Pelham  lies 
in  the  cemetery  at  Jacksonville,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  his  family 
that  it  remain  there  by  the  side  of  his  father  and  mother. 

A committee  has  been  appointed  to  study  designs  and  ma- 
terials for  monuments,  preparatory  to  selecting  a suitable  one. 
The  hope  is  to  place  the  monument  sometime  this  year.  Aid 
has  been  asked  of  the  different  Chapters  U.  D.  C.  of  Ala- 
bama, and  also  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  not  only  because  they 
feel  that  unaided  it  will  take  a much  longer  time  to  erect  as 
handsome  a monument  as  the  fame  of  Pelham  demands,  but 
they  feel  that  it  is  not  a local  but  a Southern  interest,  and  that 
other  organizations  will  like  to  share  in  this  memorial  to  the 
“gallant  Pelham.” 

Individuals  or  organizations  desirous  of  contributing  to  this 
fund  may  send  the  donations  to  Mrs.  C.  W.  Daugette,  Jackson- 
ville, Ala.,  Treasurer  of  the  Gen.  John  H.  Forney  Chapter. 


1 he  following  contributions  have  been  made : 

Dixie  Chapter,  Montgomery $10  00 

Selma  Chapter,  Selma 5 00 

Pelham  Chapter,  Birmingham 10  00 

Huntsville  Chapter,  Huntsville i 00 

Cradle  of  the  Confederacy,  Montgomery 5 00 

Troy  Chapter,  Troy 5 00 

Sophia  Bibb  Chapter,  Montgomery 10  00 

Miss  Kate  Cummings,  Birmingham  (collections) 12  00 

R.  E.  Lee  Chapter,  Opelika i 00 

Mr.  Sterling  Murray,  Leesburg,  Va 5 00 

Mr.  J.  B.  Davenport,  Augusta,  Ga 5 00 

Mr.  J.  W.  Emmett,  New  Orleans i 00 

Mr.  P.  W.  Reddish,  Liberty,  Mo i 00 

Mr.  J.  B.  Beale,  Montgomery 10  00 

Mr.  M.  McDonald,  Palmyra,  Mo 10  00 

Mr.  J.  R.  Browne,  La  Grange,  Ga i 00 

They  have  on  hand  about  $225. 


Very  Rare  Books  Owned  by  a Needy  Veteran. 

Comrade  R.  J.  M.  Onby,  sixty-two  years  old,  who  assisted 
in  organizing  Company  G,  of  John  C.  Vaughan’s  Third  Con- 
federate Tennessee  Regiment,  and  served  over  four  years, 
surrendering  at  Washington,  Ga.,  in  May,  1865,  is  broken  in 
health.  Necessity  requires  that  he  dispose  of  some  rare  old 
books  which  he  has  been  many  years  in  gathering.  He  offers 
to  sell  fifty  volumes  for  $250,  or  seeks  a loan,  using  them  as 
collateral  for  a stock  of  groceries,  on  which  he  may  trade. 
He  says  that  among  these  books  there  are  several  volumes 
either  of  which  in  the  proper  hands  would  bring  more  than 
$250.  Of  these  are  the  works  of  Eusebius  in  two  folio  vol- 
umes in  Greek  and  Latin  parallel  columns,  half  morocco,  in 
good  condition,  printed  in  Paris,  1628;  Beza’s  large  work. 
New  Testament  Greek  and  Latin  folio,  calf,  weight,  nine 
pounds;  1582.  Diodati’s  Bible  Folio,  calf,  English,  London, 
1664.  L.  Tomson’s  Bible,  octavo,  calf,  English,  London, 
1587.  Black  Letter  Bible,  octavo,  old  calf,  English,  London, 
1579-  The  two  last  are  sometimes  called  Initial  Bibles  because 
of  the  large  woodcut  letters  with  which  the  different  books 
commence.  There  are  many  quaint  woodcuts  in  these  books. 
The  collection  contains  a very  valuable  architect’s  library. 
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‘^STONEWALL”  JACKSON. 

Anecdotes  by  Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  D.D. 

A marked  characteristic  of  “Stonewall”  Jackson  was  the 
secrecy  with  which  he  conceived  and  executed  his  plans.  I 
give  some  illustrations  which  came  under  my  personal  ob- 
servation : 

After  the  battles  of  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic  we  were 
resting  for  a season  near  the  last  battlefield,  when  I procured 
a furlough  for  forty-eight  hours  to  go  to  my  wife’s  home,  in 
Nelson  County.  My  uncle,  Col.  John  M.  Jones,  afterwards 
Gen.  John  M.  Jones,  who  was  killed  on  the  first  day  at  the 
Wilderness,  was  at  that  time  chief  of  staflf  of  Gen.  Ewell, 
who  was  Jackson’s  second  in  command.  As  Col.  Jones  had 
told  me  that  he  was  going  up  to  Staunton  at  that  time,  I rode 
by  Ewell’s  headquarters  to  get  his  company.  Just  as  we  were 
leaving,  Gen.  Ewell  came  out  and  said  to  us : “If  you  gentle- 
men desire  to  stay  a little  over  your  leave,  it  will  make  no 
difference.  We  are  being  largely  reenforced,  and  will  rest 
here  for  some  days,  when  we  will  again  beat  up  Banks’s  quar- 
ters down  about  Strasburg.”  I determined,  however,  to  re- 
turn to  my  command  on  time ; and,  arriving  at  Charlottes- 
ville two  days  afterwards,  I found  the  head  of  Jackson’s  col- 
umn passing  through  that  town  on  its  famous  march  to  Rich- 
mond. Meeting  my  uncle  a day  or  two  afterwards,  I asked 
him  what  made  Gen.  Ewell  deceive  us  so  grossly  that  morn- 
ing in  reference  to  the  movement  of  the  army.  He  at  once 
replied:  “Ewell  did  not  deceive  us.  He  was  deceived  himself. 
I am  his  confidential  staff  officer  and  receive  all  communica- 
tions that  come  to  our  headquarters,  and  I know,  absolutely, 
that  everything  that  Ewell  had  received  went  to  show  that  it 
was  our  purpose  to  move  down  the  Valley  again.  The  truth 
is,  Ewell  never  knows  anything  about  Jackson’s  plans  until 
they  are  fully  developed.” 

I remember,  on  that  same  march,  that  the  whole  army  was 
completely  deceived  (as  also  were  the  citizens  generally)  as 
to  Jackson’s  plans.  When  we  reached  Charlottesville  it  was 
currently  believed  that  we  would  move  on  Madison  C.  H.  to 
check  a movement  of  Banks’s  across  the  Blue  Ridge.  When 
we  camped  at  Gordonsville  it  was  supposed  that  we  would 
move  toward  Washington.  I recall  that  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  there,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing,  with  whom 
Jackson  spent  the  night,  told  me,  as  a profound  secret  not  to 
be  breathed  to  mortal  man,  that  we  would  move  at  daybreak 
the  next  morning  on  Culpeper  C.  H.  He  said  there  could  be 
no  mistake  about  this,  because  he  had  gotten  it  from  Gen. 
Jackson  himself.  We  did  move  at  daybreak.  The  boys  used 
to  say  that  “Old  Jack”  always  moved  at  daybreak  except 
when  he  started  the  night  before ; but  instead  of  moving  on 
Culpeper  C.  H.,  he  moved  in  the  opposite  direction,  on  Louisa 
C.  H.  and  toward  Richmond. 

At  Frederickshall,  in  Louisa  County,  fifty  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, we  went  into  camp,  and  Jackson  had  his  headquarters 
in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Frederick  Harris.  Mrs.  Harris  sent  that 
evening  to  know  if  Gen.  Jackson  would  not  take  breakfast 
with  her  the  next  morning.  He  replied  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  do  so  if  he  were  there  at  breakfast  time ; and  upon 
her  inquiry  as  to  the  time  he  would  take  breakfast,  Jackson 
replied : “Have  it  at  your  usual  hour,  and  send  for  me  when 
breakfast  is  ready.”  About  twelve  o’clock  that  night  Jackson 
started  on  his  famous  ride  to  Richmond  to  have  his  final  con- 
ference with  Gen.  Lee  before  the, opening  of  the  seven  days’ 
battles  around  Richmond.  When  Mrs.  Harris  sent  for  him 
to  come  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Jim,  Jackson’s  famous 
negro  body  servant,  replied : “Hi,  you  don’t  ’spect  to  find  the 
General  here  at  this  hour,  do  you?  He  left  here  about  mid- 


night last  night,  and  I ’spect  he's  by  this  time  whipping  Banks 
in  the  Valley  again.” 

Early  that  same  morning  Jackson,  accompanied  by  a single 
courier,  rode  up  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Mat  Hope,  a citizen  who 
lived  in  the  lower  part  of  Louisa  County,  and,  rousing  him 
from  his  slumbers,  the  following  colloquy  ensued : “Who  are 
you?”  said  Hope.  The  General  replied:  “We  are  two  Con- 
federate officers  on  important  business.  Have  you  two  good 
horses?”  “Yes,”  replied  Hope;  “I  always  keep  good  horses.’' 
“Well,  ours  are  weary  and  we  must  have  yours.”  “You  shall 
do  no  such  thing,”  replied  Hope.  “I  shall  not  have  my  horses 
go  with  any  straggling  fellows  who  may  choose  to  claim  to 
be  Confederate  officers.”  After  further  colloquy,  Jackson  said, 
in  his  firmest  tones:  “There  is  no  use  of  further  talking,  Mr. 
Hope.  Our  business  is  urgent  and  we  must  have  the  horses. 
You  might  as  well  saddle  them  for  us  at  once.”  “I  will  not 
do  it,”  said  Hope.  “I  don’t  saddle  my  own  horses ; I keep 
negroes  to  do  that,  and  I shall  certainly  not  saddle  them  for 
you.”  The  result  was  that  Jackson  and  his  courier  got  the 
horses  and  saddled  them  themselves  and  galloped  off,  leaving 
their  own  in  their  place.  When,  several  days  afterwards,  the 
horses  were  returned,  “with  Gen.  Jackson’s  compliments,” 
Hope  exclaimed : “Why  did  he  not  tell  me  that  he  was  Gen. 
Jackson?  If  I had  known  that  it  was  Gen.  Jackson,  I should 
have  given  him  every  horse  on  the  place  and  have  considered 
it  a privilege  to  have  saddled  them  myself.”  Jackson  gal- 
loped on  to  Richmond,  held  his  interview  with  Gen.  Lee,  and 
returned  to  his  command  without  anybody  in  Richmond  hav- 
ing been  aware  of  his  presence,  or  the  army  having  the  most 
remote  idea  that  he  was  absent.  Indeed,  this  whole  move- 
ment was  so  secretly  conducted  that  the  men  themselves  were 
uncertain  as  to  its  destination  until  the  evening  of  the  26th 
of  June,  when  they  heard  A.  P.  Hill’s  guns  at  Mechanicsville, 
and  made  the  woods  vibrate  with  their  shouts  of  anticipated 
victory.  Jackson  managed  to  deceive  both  friend  and  foe, 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  thundering  on  McClel- 
lan’s flank  at  Richmond,  Banks  was  fortifying  against  an  ex- 
pected attack  from  him  at  Strasburg,  in  the  lower  Shenandoah 
Valley,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  away. 

After  the  seven  days’  battles,  and  Jackson  had  been  sent 
to  meet  the  advance  of  Pope  in  Northern  Virginia,  we  were 
camped  for  a season  around  Gordonsville.  When  we  moved 
to  cross  the  Rapidan  and  bring  on  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Run,  I chanced  to  ride  with  a sick  friend  in  the  rear  of 
Ewell’s  Division  as  it  moved  up  the  turnpike  to  Liberty 
Mills.  Just  after  crossing  the  river  we  met  a courier,  who 
was  galloping  posthaste  and  asked  us  how  far  behind  A.  P. 
Hill  was.  We  told  him  that  A.  P.  Hill  was  not  on  that  road 
at  all,  but  that  we  had  seen  him  break  camp  and  move  toward 
Orange  C.  H.  He  said  that  we  must  be  mistaken ; that  Gen. 
Ewell  had  told  him  that  A.  P.  Hill  was  moving  in  his  rear, 
and  that  he  had  been  sent  to  tell  him  to  hurry  forward,  as 
the  enemy  were  making  a demonstration  in  Ewell’s  front. 
We  assured  him  that  we  were  not  mistaken,  and  he  hurried 
back  to  inform  Gen.  Ewell. 

Upon  another  occasion  orders  came  for  Ewell’s  command 
to  be  ready  to  move  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  We 
broke  camp,  as  ordered,  and  lay  all  day  in  the  near-by  turn- 
pike ready  to  move.  About  noon  Ewell  rode  up  to  the  house 
of  Dr.  James  L.  Jones,  near  Gordonsville,  and  saluted  him 
with:  “Doctor,  can  you  tell  me  where  we  are  going  to?” 
“That  is  a question,”  replied  the  Doctor,  “which  I should  like 
to  ask  of  you.  General,  if  it  were  a proper  one.”  “A  very 
proper  question,”  said  Ewell,  “but  I should  like  to  see  you 
get  an  answer.  Jackson  ordered  me  to  be  ready  to  move  at 
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daylight  this  morning.  I was  ready,  as  you  see,  and  my  peo- 
ple have  been  lying  there  in  the  road  all  this  morning.  I do 
not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  march  north,  south,  east, 
or  west : or  whether  we  are  going  to  march  at  all ; and  that  is 
about  all  I ever  know  about  Gen.  Jackson’s  plans.”  His 
higher  officers  sometimes  complained  that  Jackson  kept  them 
in  such  profound  ignorance  as  to  his  designs;  but  “Old  Stone- 
wall” used  to  have  the  ready  answer : “If  I can  deceive  my 
own  people,  I shall  have  no  trouble  in  deceiving  the  enemy.” 

Anecdote  from  Maj.  Jed.  Hotchkiss. 

Capt.  Frank  B.  Berkeley,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  tells  the  follow- 
ing, which  he  had  from  his  brother.  Dr.  Cater  Berkeley,  who 
was  present  as  an  officer  of  the  battery  in  question  and  heard 
the  conversation ; 

“During  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  Gen.  Whiting,  whose 
division  had  been  temporarily  assigned  to  Jackson’s  com- 
mand, had  put  his  troops  in  position  on  each  side  of  a road 
which  led  directly  to  the  Federal  lines.  In  that  road  he  had 
placed  the  Staunton  Artillery,  at  that  time  commanded  by 
Capt.  Balthis,  as  part  of  his  line  of  battle.  Gen.  Jackson 
came  riding  up  and,  halting,  said,  “Gen.  Whiting,  what’s  this 
battery  doing  here?  Take  it  up  on  that  hill,’  pointing  toward 
the  enemy.  Whiting  replied : ‘That  hill  is  occupied  by  a 
Federal  battery.’  Gen.  Jackson  answered:  ‘Gen.  Whiting,  will 
you  obey  orders?’  Fie  answered,  ‘I  will,  sir,  but  under  pro- 
test,’ and,  turning  to  the  battery,  he  said : ‘Captain,  take  your 
battery  up  on  that  hill  at  a gallop.’  The  guns  were  promptly 
limbered  up  and  the  battery  moved  forward  as  ordered.  See- 
ing this  movement,  the  Federal  battery  as  promptly  limbered 
up  and  left  its  position,  which  was  at  once  occupied  by  the 
Confederate  battery,  which  soon  opened  on  the  enemy.” 


GEM.  H.  B.  GRANBURY,  OF  TEXAS. 

BY  J.  H.  DOYLE. 

Gen.  Granbury  commanded  a brigade  of  Texans  in  the  Army 
of  Tennessee,  C.  S.  A.  In  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  No- 
vember 30,  1864,  he  was  killed.  His  body  was  buried  in  the 
Polk  Cemetery  by  Ashwood  Church,  near  Columbia,  Tenn. 
In  November,  1893,  the  Granbury  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Gran- 
bury, Tex.,  appointed  Dr.  J.  N.  Doyle  to  go  to  Columbia, 
exhume  the  body,  and  bring  it  to  Granbury  for  reinterment. 

The  General’s  uniform  and  army  blanket  in  which  he  was 
buried  were  in  a tolerably  fair  state  of  preservation.  The  re- 
mains were  reinterred  here  November  30,  1893,  just  twenty- 
nine  years  after  he  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  land  he  loved. 


More  people  were  in  our  town  on  that  occasion  than  ever 
before. 

The  town  of  Granbury  was  named  in  his  honor.  The  plain 
marble  slab,  placed  at  the  grave  at  Columbia,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  grave  in  the  cemetery  at  Granbury,  and  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription:  “Brig.  Gen.  H.  B.  Granbury,  of  the  Con- 
federate Army  from  Texas.  Born  in  Georgia;  killed  at  Frank- 
lin, Tenn.,  November  30,  1864.” 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  by  Texans  to  erect  a monument 
to  Gen.  Granbury  on  the  Public  Square  of  Granbury,  Tex. 
As  yet,  however,  a very  small  amount  of  funds  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

At  the  head  of  the  procession,  mounted  on  a gray  horse,  is 
Maj.  J.  A.  Farmwalt,  who  commanded  the  Tenth  Texas, 
Granbury’s  Brigade,  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  that  fearful  conflict.  He  informed  me  a few 
days  ago  that  Granbury’s  Brigade  went  into  the  battle  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  strong,  and  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
answered  at  roll  call  the  next  morning. 

Adjutant  John  Willingham  was  in  command  of  the  Tenth 
Texas,  and  the  Junior  captain  was  in  command  of  the  brigade. 

Maj.  Farmwalt  will  be  eighty-four  years  old  on  April  24  next. 
He  is  tall  and  straight  as  a Comanche  Indian,  as  jovial  as  a 
boy,  and  a native  of  that  State,  renowned  for  the  gallant 
heroes  it  has  produced — Tennessee.  He  is  impatiently  wait- 
ing to  attend  the  next  reunion  at  Nashville. 


Personal  Reminiscences,  by  T.  M.  Skillern,  Frosa,  Tex. 
—I  have  been  a silent  but  faithful  reader  and  admirer  of  the 
Veteran  for  many  years,  and  I now  give  some  little  personal 
reminiscences.  I enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service  at  Austin, 
Ark.,  September,  1861,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  served  till 
the  close  of  the  war,  being  discharged  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  in 
May,  1865,  by  Gen.  Sterling  Price.  I joined  Company  C, 
Thirty-Sixth  Arkansas  Infantry,  under  Col.  Dandridge  Mc- 
Rea,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  E.  Glenn,  with  Calvin  Robison  as  my  first 
captain.  I served  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  I 
was  in  the  battles  at  Camden,  at  Helena,  and  at  Prairie  Grove, 
Ark.  As  my  old  comrades  could  attest,  I never  was  sick  nor 
did  I dodge  duty.  Young  readers  of  the  Veteran  may  think 
we  old  gray-haired  soldiers  of  the  sixties  indulge  in  boasting 
and  self-praise,  but  they  merit  the  privilege  of  at  least  re- 
counting to  the  world  deeds  as  heroic  and  glorious  as  any 
ever  recorded.  I should  like  to  hear  from  any  of  my  old 
comrades.  I send  three  cheers  for  the  Confederate  Veteran 
and  for  all  the  martyrs  who  fought  for  our  cause. 


SCENE  AT  GRANBURY,  TEX. — PROCESSION  TO  THE  CEMETERY  FOR  THE  FINAL  BURIAL  OF  GEN.  H.  B.  GRANBURY. 
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TEXAS  WAR  RELICS  TO  BE  PRESERVED. 

Austin,  Tex.,  February  lo,  1904. 

To  the  Patriotic  People  of  Texas. 

The  Legislature  of  Texas,  at  its  last  regular  session,  set 
aside  a room  in  the  capitol  building  at  Austin  to  the  Texas 
Division,  U.  D.  C.,  in  which  to  deposit,  classify,  and  exhibit 
relics  of  all  wars  m which  Texas  and  her  people  had  taken 
part,  and  the  President  of  the  Texas  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  has 
appointed  a Board  of  Regents  for  said  room. 

In  an  address  “to  the  lovers  of  Texas  and  her  glorious  his- 
tory” the  Board  asks  for  all  kinds  of  relics  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  any  war  in  which  Texas  and  her  people  have 
taken  part,  with  a memoranda  stating  something  of  its  his- 
tory and  the  war,  raid,  or  excursion  in  which  it  was  used, 
and,  when  possible,  by  whom  used. 

They  say:  “VVe  want  all  we  can  get,  from  an  Indian  arrow 
to  a Gatlin  gun;  from  the  ragged,  bullet-riddled  jacket  of  the 
private  soldier  to  the  uniform  of  his  general ; from  the  old  can- 
teen, with  or  without  a bullet  hole  through  it,  to  the  finest 
equipment  of  the  field  officer.  We  would  gladly  receive  also 
paintings,  portraits,  and  historic  papers,  such  as  would  be  in- 
teresting in  such  a collection.” 

If  possessors  of  such  relics  are  not  willing  to  donate  them  to 
this  purpose,  they  will  be  pleased  to  receive  them  as  a loan,  to 
be  returned  when  called  for.  In  every  instance  a receipt  will 
be  given,  a record  of  the  loan  or  donation  made,  the  article 
labeled  and  numbered,  so  as  to  properly  identify  it. 

Chapters  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  Camps  of  U.  C.  V.,  and  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans  in  Texas  are  requested  to  have  this  ap- 
peal read  at  their  meetings  and  appoint  committees  to  aid  in 
securing  such  relics. 

The  Board  is  comprised  of  the  following:  Mesdames  L.  J. 
Storey,  Chairman ; George  W.  Littlefield,  J.  D.  Roberdeau, 
Corinne  Nun  Corry,  J.  B.  Williams,  J.  D.  Field,  John  H. 
Reagan,  Annie  P.  Norton,  H.  G.  Askew,  George  W.  Massie, 
J.  H.  Alsworth. 

THE  QUIET  HUMOR  OF  GEN.  PAT  CLEBURNE. 

Comrade  J.  M.  Berry,  of  Salem,  Mo.,  writes: 

“I  esteemed  it  a great  honor  to  have  served  under  such  a 
soldier  as  Gen.  Cleburne.  While  he  was  a strict  disciplinarian, 
he  always  looked  to  the  comfort  of  his  men,  and  was  dearly 
beloved  by  them.  His  picture  on  the  January  cover  of  the 
Veteran  reminds  me  of  many  little  incidents  where  his  quiet, 
kindly  humor  was  so  blended  with  reproof  to  both  officers  and 
men  as  to  take  away  the  sting.  When  we  were  in  camp  at 
Wartrace,  Tenn.,  our  regiment,  the  Eighth  Arkansas,  was  out 
drilling.  After  maneuvering  awhile,  we  were  halted  at  a 
front  face.  In  a few  moments  Gen.  Cleburne,  who  had  been 
watching  us,  rode  up  and  called  ‘Attention,  battalion ! by  the 
right  of  companies.’  He  hesitated  an  instant,  when  Capt. 
Ellis,  of  Company  C,  sprang  in  front  of  his  company  and  com- 
manded, ‘Company,  right  face!’  when  Cleburne  called  out: 
‘Hold  on  there.  Captain,  you  don’t  know  but  that  I was  going 
to  say  by  the  right  of  companies  into  the  moon.’  The  laugh 
was  on  Ellis,  and  the  General  finished  the  order  by  adding, 
‘To  the  rear  into  column.’ 

“On  another  occasion,  when  at  Bellbuckle,  Tenn.,  one  Sun- 
day morning  we  were  out  for  inspection,  and  the  General 
himself  came  slowly  down  the  line.  Everything  went  well 
until  he  came  to  Ben  Stewart,  of  my  company.  Ben  was  not 
noted  for  keeping  a clean  gun.  The  General  took  the  gun, 
examined  it  critically,  then  handing  it  back  he  looked  Ben  in 
the  face  with  a reproachful  expression  in  his  eyes  and  said:  ‘I 
hope  I do  you  no  injustice,  my  man,  but  I don’t  think  you 


have  washed  your  face  for  several  days.’  After  that  Ben’s 
gun  and  face  were  always  ready  for  inspection.” 


A Good  Record. — But  few  old  veterans  can  boast  of  as  good 
record  as  H.  C.  (Cy)  Jackson,  of  Galisville,  Tex.  He  was  a 
private  in  Company  G,  Fifth  Texas,  Hood’s  Brigade,  Long- 
street’s  Corps.  He  was  never  absent  a single  day  from  his 
command ; was  on  every  march,  in  every  camp,  and  in  every 
battle  that  his  regiment  was  engaged  in  from  Bull  Run  to 
Appomattox ; was  never  even  scratched  by  a ball  or  shell ; 
was  never  inside  cf  a hospital,  except  to  see  some  sick  or 
wounded  comrade;  and  never  on  any  detail  except  to  shoot 
Yankees.  Comrade  Jackson  is  as  quiet  and  modest  as  his 
record  is  good.  The  above  statement  comes  from  a member 
of  his  old  company,  and  not  from  himself. 


Further  Tridutes  to  Capt.  Ben  T.  Davis.— Judge  J.  P. 
Young,  of  Memphis,  writes  the  Veteran: 

“Referring  to  the  explanation  of  Mr.  John  Haywood,  of 
Covington,  Tenn.,  in  the  January  Veteran,  claiming  that 
great  injustice  had  been  done  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Ben 
Davis  in  my  little  ‘History  of  the  Seventh  Tennessee  Cav- 
alry’ in  noting  him  as  absent  without  leave  December  31,  1863, 
please  permit  me  to  say  that  no  one  was  more  honored  by  me 
and  no  one’s  memory  would  I be  further  from  injuring  than 
that  of  the  gallant  Capt.  Ben  T.  Davis,  of  Company  AI. 

“But  the  records  are  inexorable,  and  I have  a certified  copy 
of  the  muster  roll  of  that  company  from  the  archives  at  Wash- 
ington, showing  that  exact  entry  not  only  regarding  Capt. 
Davis  but  other  members  of  that  company.  The  explanation 
is  this;  Vicksburg  was  surrendered  July  4,  1863,  five  months 
before  the  date  of  that  entry,  and  the  members  of  that  com- 
pany who  were  captured  there  were,  with  other  prisoners, 
paroled,  and  placed  in  what  were  then  known  as  parole  camps. 
In  these  camps  the  roll  was  called  daily,  as  in  the  regular  camps 
of  active  service,  and  absentees  noted.  These  paroled  sol- 
diers did  not  regard  themselves  as  under  such  strict  military 
discipline  as  in  the  regular  service,  and,  having  nothing  to  do, 
often  left  the  camp  without  leave  of  absence.  And  thus  it  was 
that  both  Capt.  Davis  and  your  correspondent,  John  Haywood, 
came  to  be  marked  ‘absent  without  leave.’  They  were  not  in 
Vicksburg  with  Gen.  Pemberton  in  December,  1863.  I am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  for  making  this  explanation,  as  we 
all  know  that  it  was  not  a great  breach  of  discipline  to  leave 
a paroled  camp.” 


Gen.  Lytle’s  Sword  Secured. — Comrade  P.  A.  Blakeyi 
Commander  of  Camp  Ben  McCulloch,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Tex., 
writes  ; 

“It  is  well  known  that  Gen.  Lytle,  commanding  a brigade 
under  Gen.  Phil  Sheridan  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  was 
killed,  and  Lieut.  McCreary,  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Alabama, 
as  he  passed  over  the  body,  took  the  sword  of  Gen.  Lytle  and 
buckled  it  on  himself  for  Confederate  service.  In  the  battle 
of  Missionary  Ridge  Lieut.  McCreary  was  himself  killed,  and 
the  sword,  with  his  body,  was  sent  home  to  his  family.  An 
effort  was  made  after  the  close  of  the  war  to  secure  the 
sword  for  Gen.  Lytle’s  relatives,  but  was  fruitless.  Two  years 
ago  I took  the  matter  in  hand.  A great  deal  of  time  was  con- 
sumed in  locating  the  sword,  and  as  much  more  in  locating 
Gen.  Lytle’s  relatives,  but  with  pleasure  I can  announce  that 
Ben  McCulloch  Camp  is  now  in  possession  of  the  sword;  and 
soon  it  will  be  returned  to  Gen.  Lytle’s  relatives,  who  now 
reside  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.” 
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HOW  KILPATRICK  LOST  PISTOLS  AND  HOLSTERS. 

Lieut.  Col.  John  W.  Inzer,  of  the  Thirty- Second  and  Fifty- 
Eighth  Alabama  Infantry  Consolidated,  writes  of  the  man 
who  captured  Gen.  Kilpatrick’s  holsters  and  pistols: 

“An  important  incident  in  the  War  between  the  States  has 
never  been  published,  and  believing  that  injustice  to  the  per- 
son who  captured  the  holsters  and  pistols  of  Gen.  Kilpatrick, 
and  to  Alabama  as  well,  this  article  is  induced.  It  is  a matter 
of  history  that  Gen.  Wheeler  surprised  the  camp  of  Gen. 
Kilpatrick,  near  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  probably  in  March,  1865. 
After  the  great  battles  in  and  around  Atlanta,  Gen.  Hood  took 
up  his  line  of  march  through  Alabama  and  on  to  Nashville. 
Gen.  Wheeler  had  completed  his  famous  raid  through  Ten- 
nessee, and  on  his  return,  Sherman  having  commenced  his  line 
of  march  through  Georgia  to  Savannah,  Wheeler  was  ordered 
to  Georgia  to  harass  Sherman  and  keep  closed  in  his  strag- 
ling,  prowling  soldiers,  thereby  confining  his  line  of  march  to 
as  narrow  a scope  as  possible,  and  saving  the  homes  of  the 
Southern  people  from  the  torch  and  devastation.  This  work 
was  well  performed  by  the  celebrated  cavalry  of  Gen.  Wheeler. 
On  the  flanks  of  Sherman,  day  and  night,  such  was  the  vigi- 
lance and  tact  of  Wheeler  and  his  men  that  when  Kilpatrick, 
who  was  commanding  the  Federal  cavalry,  dared  to  get  from 
under  cover  of  Sherman’s  main  army,  Wheeler  would  pounce 
upon  and  give  him  a good  thrashing.  Such  was  the  case  at 
Aiken,  S.  C.  At  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  he  (Kilpatrick)  ventured 
out  a little  way  from  the  main  army.  The  ever-vigilant  ‘Little 
Joe’  was  on  the  alert,  and  when  night  came  on  and  Kilpatrick 
pitched  his  camp,  surrounded  by  a marshy  scope  of  country, 
Wheeler  divided  his  forces  and  surrounded  this  camp  during 
the  night.  He  first  sent  scouts  to  take  off  his  pickets,  which 
was  successfully  done ; and  at  the  break  of  day  the  command 
was  ordered  to  cross  the  marsh  and  attack  his  camp.  The 
marsh  was  very  difficult  to  cross.  A large  part  of  Allen’s 
Division  succeeded  in  crossing,  but  many  of  the  poorer  or 
weaker  horses  failed  to  cross,  because  of  the  condition  of  the 
ground.  One  of.  Wheeler’s  Divisions  failed  to  come  up  in 
time,  but  the  camp  was  taken  by  Allen.  Some  artillery  was 
taken,  but  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Confederates  to  re- 
move it,  it  was  cut  down.  Gen.  Kilpatrick  was  awakened  from 
his  slumber  by  the  patter  of  horses’  feet  and  the  rattle  of  guns, 
and  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  on  foot. 

“The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  orderly  sergeant  of  Company 
E,  Firty-First  Alabama  Cavalry,  who  was  in  the  front  of  the 
attacking  column.  After  crossing  the  marsh,  the  command 
was  ordered  to  pass  along  the  line  of  tents  until  ordered  to 
enter.  Opposite  the  headquarters  of  Kilpatrick,  Sergt.  Noah 
A.  Hood  and  Lieut.  D.  S.  Bethune,  who  was  then  adjutant 
of  the  regiment  (and  later  was  also  a member  of  the  late 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Alabama,  now  residing  at  Union 
Springs),  turned  into  the  camp  and  galloped  up  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Kilpatrick,  passing  the  celebrated  ‘spotted’  horse, 
which  was  afterwards  of  national  fame,  and  also  passing  a 
large  black  stallion.  Both  were  tied  near  the  house  used  for 
headquarters.  At  the  door,  in  the  yard,  lay  Gen.  Kilpatrick’s 
saddle,  upon  which  were  the  holsters,  containing  the  pistols 
in  question.  Sergt.  Hood  cut  the  holsters  from  the  saddle  and 
placed  them  upon  his  own.  Later  in  the  day  he  saw  Gen. 
Allen  riding  the  black  stallion  and  Gen.  Wheeler  riding  the 
celebrated  ‘spotted’  horse.  Hood  desired  to  make  Gen. 
Wheeler  a present  of  the  holsters,  but  in  vain  he  tried  to 
secure  scabbards  for  them,  and  his  purpose  was  foiled.  The 
holsters  were  unsuited  for  Hood,  as  he  had  to  dismount  so 
often  or  leave  his  horse  for  forage.  In  the  meantime  Col. 
Ashby,  of  the  Tennessee  Command,  sent  for  Hood,  and  an 


exchange  of  the  holsters  with  Col.  Ashby  for  a belt  with 
scabbards  was  made.  In  a day  or  two  he  saw  Gen.  Wheeler 
with  the  holsters,  and  believed  that  to  have  been  the  purpose 
of  Col.  Ashby  from  the  start. 

“Mr.  Hood  thinks  that  they  were  presented  to  Gen.  Wheeler 
in  behalf  of  Tennessee  soldiers,  when,  in  fact,  it  should  have 
been  in  behalf  of  Alabama  soldiers,  and  he  states  that  there  are 
several  living  witnesses  to  them. 

“This  same  man,  Noah  A.  Hood,  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
a dozen  or  more  years,  the  efficient  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  St.  Clair  County,  Ala.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  this 
county,  and  is  one  of  our  best  citizens.  He  was  for  a long 
time  a member  of  Company  A,  Tenth  Alabama  Regiment, 
and  on  account  of  a severe  wound  received  in  the  angle  at 
the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  was  rendered  unfit  for  infantry  serv- 
ice, and  soon  thereafter  became  a member  of  the  Fifty-First 
Alabama  Cavalry  Regiment,  commanded  by  our  Gen.  John 
T.  Morgan,  and  in  the  cavalry  service  we  find  Sergt.  Hood 
as  noble  and  gallant  a soldier  as  in  the  infantry.’ 


A Yank  Seeks  the  Address  of  a Johnnie. — H.  M.  Bil- 
lings, of  Yeedersviile,  Ind.,  who  was  first  sergeant  of  Com- 
pany E,  Eighty-Sixth  Indiana  Infantry,  writes  as  follows : 

“I  desire,  through  the  Veteran,  to  mention  an  incident  that 
occurred  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  on  Sunday^  September 
20,  1863,  hoping  thereby  to  hear  from  my  Johnnie  friend.  I 
was  well  to  the  left  of  Thomas’s  Corps.  The  Confederates 
had  attempted  to  execute  a flank  moverrient  and  were  driven 
back.  About  noon  there  was  a lull  in  the  battle,  and  I con- 
cluded to  go  to  the  rear  in  search  of  water.  In  passing 
through  the  woods  we  had  been  fighting  over  I came  upon 
a wounded  Confederate  soldier  sitting  against  a tree.  When 
asked  where  he  was  wounded  he  pointed  to  his  knee  and  said 
that  he  was  bleeding  to  death,  and  asked  me  to  get  a surgeon 
for  him.  I told  him  that  was  impossible.  Then  he  asked  me 
for  a drink  of  water.  That,  of  course,  was  useless,  as  my 
canteen  was  empty.  He  said : ‘Then  I reckon  I will  have  to 
die.’  His  voice  was  so  weak  that  he  could  hardly  speak  above 
a whisper.  He  was  a large,  fine-looking,  and  intelligent  young 
man.  1 looked  at  the  poor  fellow  and  wondered  if  by  any 
means  I could  save  his  life.  Ripping  his  pants’  leg  up  from 
the  bottom,  I discovered  that  the  ball  had  entered  from  the 
inside  of  the  left  leg  just  above  the  knee  and  cut  the  main 
artery,  but  only  made  a small  rupture.  This  I could  tell  by  the 
flow  of  the  blood.  I said  to  him  that  I was  not  a doctor,  but 
thought  I could  stop  the  bleeding,  so  I cut  a piece  out  of  his 
pants  about  two  inches  wide  and  a foot  and  a half  long, 
rolled  it  up  in  a tight  roll,  pressed  on  the  limb  above  the 
wound  until  I got  on  the  artery,  then  laid  the  compressed 
bandage  along  on  the  artery,  took  a silk  handkerchief  out  of 
my  pocket  and  bandaged  the  limb  tightly.  I then  asked  him 
if  he  was  hungry.  He  was,  of  course,  and  I sat  down  with 
him,  and  we  ate  dinner  of  raw  pork  and  hardtack,  but  it 
was  good.  The  hemorrhage  was  stopped.  Four  hours  after- 
wards, in  our  retreat,  I passed  the  same  tree  and  he  was  still 
sitting  there.  I said:  ‘How  do  you  feel  now,  Johnnie?’ 
He  looked  up  and  said : ‘All  right.  I hope  you  will  get  out 
safely.'  This  was  the  last  I ever  saw  of  him.  Should  like  to 
hear  from  him  if  living.  He  will  doubtless  remember  the  inci- 
dent. Some  one  may  ask  how  I happened  to  have  a silk  hand- 
kerchief in  my  pocket.  Well,  it  belonged  to  the  mounted  offi- 
cer who  commanded  the  Confederate  column  that  made  the 
flank  movement.  He  was  neither  killed  nor  wounded  that  I 
know  of,  but  I got  his  silk  handkerchief  all  the  same,  and  if 
he  wants  it  he  shall  have  to  call  on  my  Confederate  friend.’’ 
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DISCHARGED  BY  GEN.  J.  B.  MAGRUDER. 

Henry  Davis  Pearce,  Adjutant  of  the  Henry  E.  McCulloch 
Camp  at  Ballinger,  Tex.,  is  a native  of  Illinois  (born  1845), 
and  his  father,  Joshua  Pearce,  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1821. 
His  wife  was  Cordelia  Davis,  of  a Virginia  family.  There 
were  two  children  to  this  union;  the  other  is  now  Mrs.  John 
M.  Buchanan,  of  Sherman,  Tex.  Their  grandfather,  Henry 
Davis,  whose  mother  was  a sister  to  Stonewall  Jackson,  took 
them  to  Texas  in  1856,  their  parents  being  dead. 

In  August,  1861,  H.  D.  Pearce  packed  his  valise,  crossed  the 
Sabine  River  into  Louisiana,  and  joined  a company  that  was 
being  organized  for  the  Confederate  army.  It  became  Com- 
pany B,  of  the  Seventeenth  Louisiana  Infantry,  under  Col. 
S.  S.  Heard,  and  from  the  above  discharge  it  will  be  seen 
that  Comrade  Pearce  served  faithfully  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Pearce  writes  this  interesting  reminiscence : 

“It  undoubtedly  was  the  intention  to  discharge  the  whole 
army  under  Gen.  Magruder’s  command  if  they  had  waited. 


I saw  large  stacks  of  these  blanks  in  his  office,  and  I know  of 
a number  that  received  them.  I saw  one  dated  as  late  as  May 
27.  All  would  have  gotten  them  had  they  waited  and  cared  to 
have  them.  Gen.  Magruder  signed  my  discharge  himself.  I 
was  standing  by  him  at  the  time.  My  regiment  was  camped 
at  Hempstead,  Tex.,  and  on  the  morning  of  May  20,  1865,  I 
got  a four  days’  pass  to  go  to  Houston.  Some  of  the  other 
commands  had  already  ■ left  for  home.  I went  down  on  the 
train.  The  next  evening  when  the  train  came  in  quite  a 
number  of  my  regiment  were  on  it  with  the  news  that  the  regi- 
ment had  dissolved  that  morning.  May  21,  1865,  each  company 
taking  a wagon  and  starting  for  home  in  the  Northern  part  of 
the  State.  On  the  morning  of  May  22  I went  to  Gen.  Ma- 
gruder’s office,  which  was  upstairs  in  a brick  building.  He 
and  his  adjutant  general  were  sitting  by  a table  in  conversa- 
tion. The  soldiers  and  citizens  had  already  begun  to  help 
themselves  to  government  property. 


“Gen.  Magruder  seemed  very  much  depressed.  I presented 
my  pass  to  him,  remarking  that  I had  heard  my  regiment  had 
broken  up  and  gone  home,  and  that  I had  come  to  him  to  re- 
port for  duty.  He  said  to  his  adjutant  general,  ‘Fill  out  the 
soldier  a complimentary  discharge,’  which  was  done,  ques- 
tions being  asked  me  as  was  necessary.  When  completed  the 
General  signed  it.  I suppose  it  was  about  his  last  official  act, 
as  he  soon  started  for  Mexico.” 


BATTLE  OE  WHITE  HALL,  N.  C. 

BY  J.  C.  WARLICK,  LINCOLNTOX,  N.  C. 

I was  a member  of  Company  I,  Eleventh  North  Carolina 
Regiment.  Our  baptismal  fire  was  in  the  battle  of  White  Hall, 
N.  C.,  on  the  Neuse  River,  December  12,  1862.  On  the 
evening  before  the  fight,  by  a forced  march  just  at  dusk,  we 
beat  the  enemy  to  the  bridge  spanning  the  stream,  and  barely 
had  time  to  knock  the  barrels  of  rosin  to  pieces  and  apply  the 
torch  when  we  could  see  the  Yanks  coming  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Our  supper  that  night  was  roasted  sweet  potatoes.  On 
the  next  morning,  while  lying  in  a low  depression  some  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  river  bank,  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery 
were  turned  on  us.  A bombshell  bounced  over  and  landed 
just  in  the  rear  of  my  company,  but  it  had  no  sooner  landed 
than  Sergt.  William  Jetton  seized  it  and  threw  it  into  a pond 
of  water  just  in  our  rear.  This  was  done  to  save  the  lives  of 
his  comrades  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  A few  minutes  later  we 
were  taken  into  action  on  the  bank  of  the  river  near  a steam 
sawmill,  where  hundreds  of  pine  saw  logs  had  been  rafted 
and  rolled  up  on  the  bank  for  a considerable  distance,  affording 
us  splendid  protection.  After  finding  that  they  could  not  dis- 
lodge us,  the  artillerymen  began  shooting  off  the  cypress 
trees  midway  to  the  tops,  thinking  they  could  kill  or  scare  us 
out,  but  they  did  neither.  We  lost  probably  a half  dozen 
killed  in  the  regiment,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two  Yanks 
were  reported  to  have  been  killed.  We  had  only  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  which  were  soon  shot  to  pieces.  As  soon  as  the 
fight  was  over  we  were  hurried  to  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  where  a 
fight  was  expected,  but  to  our  joy  they  retreated. 


JNO.  B.  GORDON  CHAPTER,  U.  D.  C.,  SAN  lOSE,  CAL 

Mrs.  Maggie  Brainard,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  His- 
torian of  this  young  Chapter,  writes: 

“In  this  land  of  sunshine,  where  the  world  beyond  the 
Rockies  dreams  of  people  living  on  climate  and  flowers  only, 
and  where  the  air  still  whispers  of  the  Spanish  cavalier,  one 
finds  the  old  Confederate  soldier  and  his  brave  old  wife,  his 
sons  and  his  daughters.  And  wherever  you  find  them  the  same 
old  Southern  heart  beats  as  warm  as  ever,  and  the  last  crust 
of  bread  or  cup  of  water  is  divided  as  freely. 

“California  has  now  eight  Chapters  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  last  to  take  a stand  in  the  ranks  of  our 
sisterhood  is  the  John  B.  Gordon  Chapter  at  San  Jose.  This 
Chapter  was  organized  on  the  29th  of  October,  1903,  with  the 
following  officers:  President,  Mrs.  Charles  MacLoutt;  Vice 
Presidents,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Kitridge,  Mrs.  Charles  Clark;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Walters;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  T.  P. 
Spiers;  Custodian,  Mrs.  Mary  Hill;  Corresponding  Secretary 
and  Historian,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Brainard. 

“Important  work  in  the  Chapter  is  being  already  formulated 
for  early  execution.  It  is  an  incident  worthy  of  mention  that 
our  first  donation  was  from  a Union  soldier.  It  is  a most 
beautiful  hand  bag  made  of  sailor’s  cord  by  his  own  old  palsied 
fingers.  It  was  sent  with  request  that  we  sell  it  at  some 
bazaar,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  some  brother  in  gray  who  might, 
like  himself,  be  in  need.” 
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A BIT  OF  TRUE  ROMANCE  (1865). 

When  Smith’s  raid  passed  through  Alabama,  Greenvdle, 
Butler  County,  was  as  true  as  steel  to  the  belief  that  Gen. 
Lee  would  never  surrender,  although  the  sad  news  came, 
announced  by  booming  Federal  cannon,  to  triumph  over  the 
noncombatants  of  the  little  town.  While  the  regimental 
bands  were  playing  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  Hail  Co- 
lumbia,” and  that  horrid  “Yankee  Doodle,  the  pianos  m 
the  hotels  and  private  houses  were  resounding  to  the  airs 
of  “The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag”  and  “Dixie.”  O,  it  was  a per- 
fectly dreadful  time!  The  girls  were  just  dying  to  see  each 
• other,  but  the  town  was  placed  under  military  rule.  1 e 
old  men  and  little  boys  accepted  the  situation  as  best  t ey 
could;  the  women  never  did,  never!  They  wore  Confederate 
flacs  and  emblems  fearlessly.  No  man  could  make  them 
afraid.  The  privates  were  barely  seen,  poor  dupes  and  as 
for  the  dashing  officers,  the  girls  tilted  their  chins  and  looked 
over  their  heads,  as  if  they  were  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  United  States  headquarters  were  at  the  City  Hall,  a po 
tion  of  which  had  been  used  for  amateur  theatricals  under 
the  management  of  Judge  B.  F.  Porter,  mayor,  and  also  the 
Colonel  commanding  the  Camp  of  Instruction  at  t P ^ 
fore  the  surrender.  The  performances  were  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  soldiers.  A play  had  been  presented,  entitled  None 

but  the  Brave  Deserve  the  Fair.”  The  manuscript  was  left 
at  the  Hall  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Commanding  officer. 
He  read  it  and  returned  it  to  the  author  with  the  following . 


“NONE  e’er  can  read  thy  spirit-stirring  lines, 

BUT  to  applaud  nor  wonder  at  their  choice, 

THE  countless  myriads  hurled  into  the  grave, 
BRAVE  maiden,  by  the  music  of  thy  voice! 
DESERVE  we  then  thy  hatred  and  thy  scorn, 
THE  homeless  wanderers  forlorn? 

FAIR  girl,  no  words  like  thine  have  urged  us  on. 

, Captain,  U.  S.  A.” 


It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  she,  who  had  never  had 
the  heart  to  kill  a chicken,  nor  step  on  a worm,  was  indignant 
at  the  bare  idea  of  having  hurled  her  noble  Confederates  into 
the  grave,  although  she  admitted  it  was  a smooth,  high- 
toned,  well-put  little  acrostic.  It  really  made  her  look  at 
the  commanding  officer  when  he  was  pointed  out  to  her,  and 
when  a sweet,  dimpled-faced  sister  said,  “I  would  answer 
it”  and  a lady  friend,  a prudent,  married  lady,  too,  rejoined, 
"Yes,  I would,  indeed  I would!”  she  decided  to  do  so. 
The  rather  elaborate  reply  kept  her  awake  nearly  all  night, 
and  was  sent  to  headquarters  tied  with  Confederate  colors 
and  streamers  of  black  crepe. 

Reply. 

Stranger,  my  heart  was  once  a harp. 

Strung  with  hope’s  golden  strands. 

Until  the  minor  strain  of  woe 
Was  struck  by  cruel  hands; 

Alas!  it  yields  no  joyous  note. 

Mournful  each  quivering  string ; 

And  I am  but  a fettered  bird. 

With  quivering,  bleeding  wing! 

Hatred?  Yes,  I have  learned  to  hate 
Till  my  warm  Southern  blood 
Runs  madly  in  my  slender  frame, 

A boundless,  angry  flood — ■ 

Wouldst  thou  know  why?  Look  on  The  South, 

Look  o’er  each  blackened  field; 


This  waste  where  our  defenders  stood, 

In  death  alone  to  yield. 

O,  have  you  seen  the  burning  homes. 

The  flames  of  sacrifice? 

And  have  you  known,  as  I have  known. 

The  Northman’s  heart  of  ice? 

Your  homes  are  fair,  and  plenty  stands 
Laughing  upon  our  woe; 

How  can  we  smile  in  this  drear  waste. 

Still  trampled  by  the  foe? 

What  cheered  you  on  if  woman’s  voice 
Nor  smile  your  cause  approved? 

We  longed  to  do  our  all — save  fight — ■ 

For  right,  with  our  beloved. 

Scorn?  I scorn  the  piteous  thing  called  love. 
That  weakly,  trembling  clings 
To  this  poor  chrysalis  of  clay. 

Nor  marks  the  folded  wings. 

Honor  was  more  to  us  than  life; 

And  thus,  with  aching  heart. 

We  crushed  the  selfish,  mortal  cry 
And  bore  diviner  part. 

Yes,  still  for  my  poor,  stricken  land 
I’d  lay  earth’s  garments  down. 

Take  death  by  famine,  flame,  or  sword, 

To  win  her  freedom’s  crown. 

Fathers  and  brothers,  husbands,  sons. 
Restrained  by  woman’s  hand. 

Bore  many  years  the  deepest  wrongs 
From  that  false-hearted  band 
Who,  in  the  guise  of  piety. 

Progress,  and  human  good. 

Hurled  insults  in  our  very  teeth. 

Ne’er  brooked  by  Southern  blood. 

Where  were  fanatics  when  the  slaves 
Were  sold  into  their  clime? 

Why  did  Philanth.ropy  not  spurn 
The  honest  yeoman's  dime? 

Why  should  great  Progress  dormant  lie. 
Redemption  ne’er  begin, 

Until  investments  in  the  South 
Made  good  their  trade  of  sin  ? 

The  way  was  plain;  they  might  have  won 
The  whole  wide  world’s  applause. 

As  England  did,  without  the  stain 
Of  blood  upon  their  cause ; 

They  might  have  said:  “O  brother,  take 
The  gold  we  asked  of  thee; 

But  give  us  back  the  human  souls. 

That  we  may  set  them  free!” 

Think  thou  we  would  have  touched  the  trash  ^ 
Then  bear  my  deepest  scorn; 

The  Southron  who  would  sell  his  sin 
Has  never  yet  been  born! 

We  would  have  said:  “Not  ours  the  wrong. 

But  generous  thou  art; 

We  would  not  be  less  great  than  thou. 

Equal  shall  be  our  part. 

Together  we  will  raise  the  slave 
You  sold  in  piteous  state 
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As  near  us  as  his  mind  allows, 

His  God-appointed  fate. 

Then  Southrons  would  have  brothers  been, 
As  kinsmen  freely  wrought. 

And  gave  in  kindness  what  we  yield. 

And  you  have  dearly  bought. 

Then  Abolition  might  have  won 
A fair  and  deathless  fame. 

But  now  it  is  a synonym 

For  shame,  a nation’s  shame! 

With  men  and  women,  children’s  flesh. 

Its  greedy  fangs  are  hung; 

It  hisses  forth  the  Union  cry. 

On  treacherous  serpent  tongue. 

We  only  asked  to  go  in  peace; 

Union  was  but  a name. 

A gilded  tomb,  a whited  lie 
To  blazen  forth  a shame; 

Oppression  mocked  the  patriot’s  cry. 
Unheeded  Freedom’s  moan; 

God  help  the  men  who  rallied  then, 

God  help  them  to  atone ! 

Hast  ever  paused  to  think  of  how 
Thy  happy  home  might  seem 
Aflame  from  an  invader’s  torch. 

E’en  in  your  wildest  dream? 

Contrast  the  Northland  with  the  South, 

The  exultant  victor  stands. 

He  could  not  fetter  her  great  soul. 

But  binds  her  helpless  hands. 

Hast  thou  a father?  Picture  him 
With  white  hair  wildly  flung. 

With  eyes  upturned  to  God  for  help — 

Only  a Rebel  hung! 

Hast  thou  a mother?  Kneel  and  ask 
That  yours  may  never  know 
The  want,  despair,  the  bitterness. 

The  Southern  mother’s  woe. 

Where  is  thy  sister?  By  the  pang 
That  bows  my  proud  head  low. 

Ask  her  if  she  could  see  unmoved 
The  blade  that  dealt  the  blow? 

And  ask  thyself,  if  thou  art  brave. 

If  thou  couldst  bear  a chain 
To  lie  on  her  untimely  grave 
And  feel  no  bitter  pain? 

Scorn?  Yes,  I am  proud  to  scorn 
Falsehood  o’er  all  the  world; 

Your  flag’s  the  brightest  painted  lie 
That  ever  was  unfurled! 

I hate — aye,  hate — I loathe  the  name 
Of  Union.  O,  how  base! 

Enforced  by  strong-armed  Tyranny, 

That  scorn  is  in  my  face. 

Pull  doiwn  Oppression’s  gaudy  sign. 
Usurping  hands  have  hung; 

I cannot  walk  beneath  its  folds, 

To  Southern  breezes  flung — 

Mad?  Mad  were  they  who  bore  it  here 
With  curses;  faces  bold 
Mocked  the  black  robes  that  faintly  tell 
Of  sorrow  in  each  fold. 


Where’er  I turn  my  restless  feet, 

The  bristling  bayonets  stand. 

Enforcing  petty  tyrannies 
In  this  our  own  fair  land — 

Home  ! Ah  me,  I’m  homesick  too  ! 

The  dead  on  battle  plain 
Alone  are  free ; survivors  must 
Still  wear  a galling  chain. 

God-given  is  this  honest  hate. 

These  throes  of  agony. 

He  makes  me  writhe  in  cruel  bonds, 

That  [ may  yet  be  free ; 

That  I may  wield  the  fettered  hand 
By  pen,  by  ceaseless  prayer. 

To  him  for  Right,  that  Right  o’er  Might 
May  triumph  everywhere. 

Northman ! I scorn  the  wrong,  not  thou, 

If  thou  art  innocent. 

And  but  the  tool  of  tyranny 
By  which  my  heart  is  rent ; 

But  O,  I cannot  look  unmoved. 

Be  still,  fierce  passion  wave 
Of  my  first  sorrow ! Let  me  pray 
Beside  my  brother’s 'grave. 

I am  no  fiend,  though  fiends  may  seek 
A kinship  to  reveal. 

Because  the  blade  of  cavaliers 
Has  turned  the  keenest  steel. 

I canno't  yield.  I hate  the  cause 
Whose  livery  you  wear; 

And ’yet  we’re  taught  to  breathe  the  name 
Of  enemies  in  prayer. 

Go,  homesick  wanderer,  sweet  the  pain 
Of  homesick  tears  to  weep. 

We  have  no  homes,  alas ! no  homes 
Save  where  cur  nobles  sleep — 

Where  can  the  patriot  hope  for  rest? 

This  waste  we  cannot  claim 
Till  Justice  on  her  shining  page 
Records  the  Southron’s  name. 

But  Dixie  Land  will  blossom  forth. 

Her  fertile  valleys  bloom ; 

Freedom  will  spring,  reborn,  from  flame. 

And  garland  every  tomb 
With  amaranth,  and  Liberty 
Will  break  her  prison  bars — • 

Or  else  give  me  for  winding  sheet 
Our  hidden  cross  of  stars. 

A Southern  Girl. 

The  Captain  requested  an  introduction.  It  was  refused.  The 
company  was  ordered  away.  The  town  was  relieved  through 
the  influence  of  the  officer  aforesaid.  The  ladies  began  to 
appear  on  the  streets.  Near  the  Bedell  House,  the  handsome 
Captain,  riding  westward,  met  the  maiden.  She  was  in  deep 
black  and  apparently  saw  nothing;  but,  womanlike,  she  did 
see  through  her  veil,  and  several  others  saw  him  dismount 
and  stand  uncovered  until  she  passed  by.  He  left  ne.xt  day, 
and  she  received  the  following: 

“To  Miss 

Farewell.  I leave  with  lingering  regret. 

Nor  can  I murmur  at  the  hand  of  Fate ; 

But  know,  fair  girl,  I would  not  give  thee  pain, 

Nor  cast  upon  thy  heart  one  feather’s  weight. 
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Adieu ! May  time  in  coming  years  yet  bring 
To  thy  beloved  South  a fairer  day! 

I would  not  add  one  pang  to  thy  proud  grief, 

But  stand  uncovered — pass  thy  mournful  way.” 

, Captain  U.  S.  A.,  Greenville,  Ala.” 

If  the  weight  of  a tear  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a feather, 
he  did  cast  that  much  upon  her  heart,  and  somehow  or  other 
the  band  or  the  weather  or  something  gave  her  a headache. 

Her  best  Confederate  lover  was  still  at  Johnson’s  Island, 
and  no  sooner  reached  home  than  he  heard  of  her  corre- 
si>ondence  with  a Yankee.  She  handed  him  the  documents, 
and  he  forgave  her  when  he  read  them.  He  said  he  must  have 
been  a gentleman,  but  suggested  burning  the  papers.  How- 
ever, he  concluded  they  were  worth  keeping  awhile,  and  they 
have  been  kept  nearly  forty  years. 

They  were  married,  and  he  was  married  to  a Northern  girl. 
Fifteen  years  passed  away.  She  was  a widow.  They  were 
within  a few  hours  of  meeting  at  the  Cotton  Exposition  in 
New  Orleans,  where  she  had  decided  she  would  be  pleased  to 
meet  him.  But  orders  came  and  the  National  troops  were  hur- 
ried away  on  account  of  trouble  with  the  Indians.  She  was 
really  anxious  to  see  him  and  let  him  know  that  she  was  as 
true  to  her  dear  Southland  as  ever.  He  has  won  his  stirs  and 
is  a General  in  the  Philippines. 

MY  MOTHER. 

BY  MRS.  CORNELIUS  HARDY, 

The  sister  of  Hon.  William  Crawford  Bibb,  deceased,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

[The  “Mother”  to  whom  the  following  tribute  is  paid  was  a lineal  descendant 
of  the  Wessyngtons,  Weshlngtons,  Wassingtons,  Washingtons— the  various 
changes  of  this  honored  name.  She  was  a great-granddaughter  of  Elizabeth 
Washington  Lanier,  who  was  a niece  of  the  father  of  this  country.  They  lived 
in  the  Jefferson  Davis  house,  Montgomery,  the  “White  House”  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, after  the  seat  of  government  was  changed  to  Richmond,  where  she,  with 
the  distinguished  Bibb  family,  took  an  active  part  for  the  Confederate  cause  in 
every  practical  way.] 

pure  white  rose  from  Allah’s  throne  designed 
To  bring  to  earth  refinement,  thrice  refined; 

So  forth  with  lettered  petals  thence  she  came. 

And  bore  engraved  my  precious  mother’s  name. 

So  nobly  made,  on  heaven’s  own  perfect  plan, 

A type  create  of  God — a true  woman  I 
Methinks  He  kept  the  art.  His  model  done. 

Nor  loaned  to  earth  just  such  another  one.  i 

Can  I forget  the  one  who  gave  me  birth. 

Most  fond  and  dear  of  all  the  loved  on  earth. 

Who  first  imprinted  on  my  baby  brow 
.Affection’s  seal,  a mother’s  kiss,  and  now. 

Still  bending  on  me  looks  of  tenderness 
Weeps  bitter  tears  at  aught  brings  me  distress  ? 

She  taught  me  first  my  evening  prayer  to  say. 

And  when  was  hurt  did  kiss  the  pain  away. 

Or  when,  too  oft,  contentious,  cross,  unkind. 

She  wooed  me  to  a better  frame  of  mind. 

Sweet  Christian  mother  mine,  wert  thou  to  die, 

Thou’dst  ask  of  heaven  a place  in  yonder  sky. 

Where  thou  mightest  be  my  guiding  star  of  love 
And  mark  my  course,  and  should  I worldward  rove. 
With  grief  replete,  thou’dst  drop  a warning  tear. 

To  stay  thy  erring  child,  my  mother  dear. 

Hast  thou  a fault?  It  leans  to  virtue’s  side; 

Constant  toward  failing  friends,  whate’er  betide; 
Courageous  grace,  honor  in  thee  I find. 

For  born  of  truth,  thou’rt  just  to  all  mankind. 


Full  well  I know,  when  here  thy  race  is  run. 

And  every  trial  passed,  thy  heaven  is  won. 

Though  earth  shall  mourn  thee  lost,  and  weep  with  me, 
Angels  will  shout  for  joy,  and  welcome  thee. 


A SOLDIER  IN  HIS  FOURTEENTH  YEAR. 

Capt.  Frank  W.  Cunningham,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  for  years 
the  city  tax  collector,  widely  known  and  everywhere  popular, 
who  has  contributed  more  time,  doubtless,  to  sing  at  funerals 
than  any  other  man  of  his  race,  and  who  contributes  to 
the  best  musical  entertainments,  a Confederate  veteran  true 
and  tried,  sends  a picture  of  Charles  Mosby,  made  the  day 
that  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service.  On  the  back  of 
the  picture  is  the  following;  ‘‘Charles  E.  Mosby,  born  Febru- 
ary 3,  1848;  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  enlisted  as  a drummer 
May  10,  1861,  in  Capt.  Louis  T.  Bossieux’s  company,  ‘Elliott 
Grays,’  Company  I,  Sixth  Virginia  Regiment  of  Infantry. 


CHARLES  MOSBY. 


Stationed  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  from  May  10,  1861,  to  May  10, 
1862.”  In  the  battles  around  Richmond,  seven  days’  fight,  he 
was  assigned  to  Henderson’s  Battalion  Heavy  Artillery,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  John  Carr  and  William 
Crawford,  associate  drummer  boys,  being  a few  years  older, 
were  put  in  the  ranks. 
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HOW  CAPT.  F.  W.  WEED  GOT  OUT  OF  PRISON. 

BY  HARVEY  W.  SALMON,  CLINTON,  MO. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862,  from  the  5th  day  of 
April  to  the  2d  day  of  September,  there  were  confined  in  the 
L'nited  States  military  prison  on  Johnson’s  Island,  Lake  Erie, 
eleven  hundred  Confederate  prisoners  of  war,  the  writer  being- 
one  of  that  number. 

This  island  is  situated  three  miles  from  the  mainland,  San- 
dusky City,  Ohio,  being  the  nearest  point.  The  prisoners  were 
housed  in  frame  buildings  two  stories  in  height,  weather- 
boarded  without  and  ceiled  within.  These  were  inclosed  with 
a high  board  fence,  and  on  the  outside  of  this  and  extending 
entirely  around  was  an  elevated  plank  walk  or  platform,  made 
high  enough  to  enable  the  prison  guards  to  walk  on  it  and 
overlook  everything  within  the  inclosure.  On  the  inside  of  the 
fence  and  thirty  feet  from  it,  extending  entirely  around,  was 
the  “dead  line,”  beyond  which  no  inmate  dare  venture.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  there  was  a strong  military  guard  of  vigilant 
officers  and  men. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  escape  from  this  prison  was  next 
to  impossible,  yet  my  messmate,  Capt.  F.  W.  Weed,  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mo.,  did  escape,  and  was  doubtless  the  bnly  one  who  ever 
did.  We  had  been  apprised  of  the  fact  that  we  were  to  be  ex- 
changed, and  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  day  of  September  were 
massed  in  front  of  the  main  gate,  and  the  roll  was  being  called 
for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  exchange  list.  Capt.  Weed 
had  been  advised  that  his  name  did  not  appear  on  the  list,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  remain  in  the  prison.  He  was  prepared 
to  go,  and  declared  that  he  would  go  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

Early  in  the  morning  it  began  to  rain,  and  the  Federal  offi- 
cers who  were  calling  the  roll  and  checking  had  a tent  pitched 
near  the  gate,  and  under  this  one  would  call  a name  and  the 
other  would  check;  the  owner  of  the  name  would  step  forward 
and  say  “Here,”  the  guards  standing  above  the  gate  would  give 
the  signal,  those  below  would  open  the  gate  and  permit  the 
prisoner  to  pass  out  and  go  aboard  the  boat  which  was  to  take 
■us  to  the  city,  where  we  were  to  take  the  train  for  the  South. 
As  the  day  wore  away  the  rain  became  heavier  and  things 
grew  monotonous ; the  officers  called  the  roll  in  a perfunctory, 
indifferent  manner;  finally  my  name  was  called,  and  Weed, 
who  stood  near  me,  whispered : “I  am  going  to  make  it.”  I 
passed  outside,  and  before  I reached  the  boat  Weed  tapped  me 
on  the  shoulder  and  we  went  aboard.  He  had  made  his  escape 
in  this  way:  The  officers  calling  the  roll  finally  came  to  a name 
difficult  to  decipher,  and  all  within  the  tent  bent  over  the  paper 
closely  examining  it.  While  their  attention  was  thus  drawn, 
Capt.  Weed  stepped  boldly  forward,  and  in  a tone  loud  enough 
for  the  guard  above  the  gate  to  hear,  but  not  so  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  those  within  the  tent,  said  “Here.”  The  signal 
was  given,  the  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  Weed  passed  out. 
He  simply  answered  “Here”  when  no  name  was  called,  and 
thus  one  more  prisoner  passed  out  than  the  roll  contained.  He 
was  out  of  prison,  but  not  yet  free ; in  fact,  was  still  as  much 
a prisoner  as  the  others  of  us — his  comrades.  At  Sandusky 
City  we  boarded  the  train  for  Cairo,  111.,  and  were  closely 
guarded;  yet  at  Mattoon,  111.,  Weed  managed  to  pass  the 
guard,  went  to  St.  Louis,  thence  to  Memphis,  passed  safely 
through  the  lines,  went  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department, 
helped  organize  the  Ninth  Missouri  Infantry,  and  as  lieutenant 
of  Company  I of  this  regiment,  adjutant  of  the  Eighth  Mis- 
souri, and  captain  of  cavalry,  did  gallant  service  until  the  final 
surrender  at  Shreveport,' La.,  in  June,  1865. 

He  now  resides  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  was  for  nine 
years  General  Agent  of  the  Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Com- 


CAl'X.  E.  W.  WEED. 

pany  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  he  having  resigned  that  position 
during  the  present  year.  He  is  now  interested  in  developing- 
oil  lands  in  thf  vicinity  of  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  and  is  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  two  companies. 

Kini'ness  when  Wounded  at  Thompson’s  Station. — Com- 
rade W.  R.  Stites,  of  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  who  served  in 
Company  G,  First  Texas  Legion,  Ross’s  Brigade,  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  fight  at  'I'liompson’s  Station,  March  5,  1863, 
and  was  sent  back  to  a hospital  at  Columbia.  A Mrs.  With- 
erspoon was  exceedingly  kind  to  him.  His  severe  wound  was 
considered  fatal.  Slie  had  a daughter  named  Fannie,  and  a son 
about  twelve  years  old  named  John,  and  Comrade  Stites  thinks 
she  was  a widow.  He  would  appreciate  her  address  or  that  of 
any  member  of  her  family.  He  would  also  like  to  hear  from 
any  of  the  survivors  of  Ross’s  old  brigade  and  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  officer  from  Gen.  Van  Dorn  who  galloped  up  be- 
hind the  line  while  they  were  in  dose,  hot  fighting  with  the 
Yankees  and  ordered  them  to  fall  back  and  form  on  the  rail- 
road. 

WOMEN  OF  MISSISSIPPI  IN  THE  WAR. 

E.  B.  rose  (third  KENTUCKY  INFANTRY),  ROSE  VIEW,  TENN. 

In  the  January  Vet.eran — a most  interesting  number — 
H.  K.  Nelson  gives  a good  account  of  the  battle  of  Raymond, 
Miss.,  in  commenting  upon  which  the  editor  pays  a noble 
tribute  to  the  ladies  of  Raymond.  They  richly  deserve  it, 
and  should  ever  be  held  in  remembrance  by  every  true  South- 
ern heart.  For  those  ladies  did  show  themselves  great  in  all 
womanly  virtues  of  courage,  love,  and  charity  through  that 
long,  hot  day  of  unequal  fighting.  They  went  among  the 
death-dealing  shot  and  shells  rescuing  the  faint  and  wounded, 
ministering  to  their  sufferings,  opening  their  homes  to  them 
with  a sublime  forgetfulness  of  self  that  was,  and  is,  inspiring. 
God  bless  the  ladies  of  Raymond  forever ! 
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The  writer  was  an  eyewitness,  for  his  regiment,  the  Third 
Kentucky,  was  moved  in  between  Grant’s  army  and  Gregg’s 
gallant  little  brigade  late  in  the  afternoon  to  bring  up  the 
rear  and  help  Gregg  out  of  a hornet’s  nest,  and  saw  those 
ladies  going  about  in  their  work  of  mercy  and  love. 

The  ladies  of  Mississippi  were  most  patriotic  and  true  to 
our  cause.  It  happened  that  the  writer  served  a great  part 
of  the  four  years  in  Mississippi.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  and,  with  a number  of  other  wounded,  was 
taken  from  the  hospital  'of  Holly  Springs  out  to  Wood  Cote, 
the  home  of  Judge  Clayton.  Mrs.  Clayton,  with  true  Southern 
hospitality,  entertained  and  cared  for  us  with  much  kindness 
and  the  tenderness  of  a mother.  She  was  assisted  diligently 
by  other  ladies  of  the  family.  Among  the  wounded  she  cared 
for  were  Tom  Hamilton,  who  months  afterwards  died  of  his 
wounds,  and  Leslie  Waggener,  who  had  a Minie  ball  through 
his  lung  at  Shiloh,  but,  with  their  attention,  recovered.  After 
the  war  he  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  of  the  University  of  Texas.  He  died 
a few  years  ago,  probably  of  the  old  wound  received  at  Shiloh. 

The  ladies  of  dear  old  Mississippi  will  ever  be  held  in  honor 
and  love.  Let  us  never  forget  them. 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  DEPARTMENT,  U.  C.  V. 

Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell,  Commander  of  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department,  U.  C.  V.,  sends  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  March  2, 
1904,  an  address  to  comrades  of  the  Trans-Mississippi,  in 
which  he  says : 

“A  Happy  New  Year  to  you,  my  old  comrades,  and  all  dear 
to  you  ! The  old  year,  with  its  pleasures  as  well  as  its  sor- 
rows and  disappointed  hopes,  has  passed  away,  never  to  re- 
turn. Our  comrades  are  growing  older  and  more  feeble;  our 
ranks  are  growing  thinner,  and  during  the  last  year  many  of 
our  noblest  and  best  have  crossed  to  the  great  beyond.  Our 
noble  Commander,  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  as  well  as  other 
true  and  tried  comrades,  has  answered  to  the  last  roll  call. 
Let  us  thank  God  that  the  death  roll  is  no  greater  than  we 
have  a right  to  expect,  and  that  our  comrades  enfeebled  by 
old  age,  who  are  incapacitated  by  wounds,  disease,  and  sick- 
ness, and  unable  to  make  a living,  have  been  properly  cafed 
for  by  the  great  States  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and 
the  Territories,  by  furnishing  good  shelter,  good  and  ample 
food,  good  clothing,  and  good  medical  attention  and  nursing 
where  the  heroes,  the  unpaid  soldiers  of  immortal  principle, 
can  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  comfort  and  ease. 

“I  would  again  call  your  attention  to  the  growth  of  our 
noble  order  of  United  Confederate  Veterans.  Our  Adjutant 
General,  William  E.  Mickle,  reports  over  1,500  Camps.  I am 
proud  to  say  that  more  than  one-third  of  this  number  are  in 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  Continue  this  good  work. 
Let  me  appeal  to  you  by  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  who 
died  on  the  battlefield  and  in  prison,  from  wounds,  sickness, 
or  disease  since  the  war,  to  enroll.  I appeal  to  you  by  the 
memory  of  the  suffering  and  hardships  borne  by  the  noble 
women  of  the  South — your  mothers,  your  wives,  your  sis- 
ters and  daughters— to  enroll,  to  join  some  Camp  and  keep 
in  touch  with  each  other  the  few  years  you  have  to  live. 

“I  therefore  call  on  the  Division  and  Brigade  Commanders 
of  our  States  and  Territories  to  give  the  necessary  orders  to 
increase  the  number  of  Camps  as  well  as  the  membership  of 
each  Camp,  so  that  at  the  reunion  to  be  held  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  June  14,  15,  and  16,  1904,  you  will  have  more  Camps 
and  more  Confederates  than  have  been  gathered  at  any  former 
reunion.  I would  earnestly  request  every  Division  and  Bri- 


gade Commander  to  urge  every  Camp  to  meet  at  least  once 
each  month,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  and  arrange  for  sending 
delegates  and  the  necessary  per  capita  to  Gen.  William  E. 
Mickle  by  April  i. 

“The  Trans-Mississippi  Department  consists  of  the  States 
of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Montana,  Idaho.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Oklahoma,  and  the  Indian,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Arizona  Territories.  The  people  of  Nashville  will 
welcome  you  with  open  arms,  and  will  extend  to  you  that 
hospitality  which  they  have  already  shown  to  the  brave  Con- 
federates who  have  visited  them  in  the  past.  Then,  old  com- 
rades of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  Sons  of  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  come  and 
bring  with  you  your  noble  sons  and  beautiful  daughters.  Let 
the  three  days  be  a grand  love  feast.  Let  us  renew  old  friend- 
ships. Let  memory  call  the  roll  of  the  heroes  dead,  and  let 
their  spirits  mingle  with  love  and  affection.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  we  are  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  falling  out  of  this 
great  column  of  gray,  and  one  by  one  crossing  the  river  to  the 
great  beyond.  As  stated  by  one  of  our  comrades,  ‘There  are 
no  recruits,  no  volunteers  to  fill  our  ranks,  and  no  man  is 
numbered  among  us  but  received  his  baptism  in  blood  and  fire 
over  thirty-five  years  ago.  No  human  power  can  replace  a sin- 
gle man  in  our  ranks.’  ’’ 

GORDON’S  FIRST  SPEECH  NORTH  OF  THE  OHIO. 

BY  JAMES  R.  ROGERS,  PARIS,  KY. 

In  the  fall  of  1872  there  was  held  a grand  barbecue  of  three 
days’  duration  in  the  interest  of  the  candidacy  of  Horace 
Greeley  by  the  Democratic  party  near  Louisville,  Ky.  At  the 
end  of  each  day’s  programme  we  would  adjourn  to  the  city 
for  the  night  and  gather  at  her  various  halls.  Gen.  S.  B. 
Buckner  was  then  a resident  of  the  city,  and  his  commodious 
heme  was  filled  with  comrades,  among  whom  were  Gen.  Gor- 
don, Gen.  Sam  Jones,  and  others  of  less  note.  On  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  all  the  guests  were  present  except  Gen. 
Gordon  until  assembled  around  the  hospitable  board.  He 
then  appeared  with  unmistakable  evidence  that  something 
unusual  had  occurred.  Prompt  inquiry  was  made  of  the  com- 
pany as  to  what  caused  the  trouble.  Gen.  Gordon,  with  sev- 
eral strokes  of  his  hands  down  his  vigorous  face,  responded : 
‘T  have  done  a very  foolish  thing.  I have  promised  some  In- 
diana Democrats  to  make  them  a speech  at  the  Opera  House 
in  New  Albany.”  Being  asked  as  to  why  that  should  disturb 
him,  he  said:  “My  friends,  I am  not  much  of  a public  speaker 
at  best.  I know  how  to  talk  to  my  people  of  Georgia,  but 
when  I cross  that  river  I am  confronted  by  a people  not  in 
sympathy  with  me,  and  with  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Horace 
Greeley  is  first  upon  the  bail  bond  of  Jefferson  Davis.  I 
should  be  active  in  this  canvass,  but  I know  not  what  to  say' 
to  those  people.  I was  very  foolish  indeed  to  make  the 
promise.”  The  depression  of  the  speaker  was  very  manifest. 

Not  long  after  adjournment  to  the  library,  our  host  leading 
the  way,  Gen.  Gordon  asked,  “What  time  have  you  ?”  when 
Gen.  Buckner  replied:  “I  take  no  note  of  time  when  in  the 
presence  of  my  guests.”  One  of  the  guests  responded:  “It  is 
half-past  two.”  Gen.  Gordon  said:  “This  Conference  is  ad- 
journed.” 

The  succeeding  night,  the  time  for  the  speech,  found  the 
entire  party  starting  with  Gordon ; but  when  we  arrived  at  a 
point  where  the  Indiana  delegation  was  to  receive  their  speak- 
er, he  said : “Gentlemen,  you  cannot  go  with  me.  I want  no 
friends  to  witness  my  failure.  You  will  go  to  the  courthouse 
and  hear  Ben  Hill,”  This  order  was  delivered  with  empha- 
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sis.  In  hearing  Mr.  Hill  we  realized  the  justice  of  the  ap- 
pellation. 

Whilst  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Gen.  Gordon  was 
asked  for  a report,  and  he  said:  “Informed  by  a gentleman 
that  he  had  been  designated  by  the  committee  to  introduce 
me,  I requested  that  he  make  no  reference  to  my  rank  as  a 
Confederate.  We  walked  down  to  the  footlights,  facing  an 
audience  of  several  thousand,  all  seats  filled  and  every  aisle 
packed  with  standing  men.  The  introducer  said : ‘Fellow- 
Democrats  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  I have  the  honor  of  in- 
troducing Lieut.  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  late  of  the  Confederate 
Slates  army.’  This  introduction  provoked  vociferous  ap- 
plause. I said  something,  and  that  was  applauded.  I con- 
tinued, and  there  were  heartiest  greetings  from  thait  most 
friendly  audience.  Don’t  ask  what  I said.  I am  not  conscious 
of  what  I did  say.  Let  this  suffice : They  gave  me  the  warmest 
greeting  I ever  knew  extended  any  speaker,  and  if  I continue 
public  speaking  the  rest  of  my  days,  I cannot  hope  to  see 
it  surpassed.  While  I was  speaking,  a voice  in  the  audience, 
with  clarion  tone,  demanded : “Tell  us  about  the  carpetbag- 
ger !’  I responded  with  brief  outline  of  their  infamous  reign, 
with  special  reference  to  my  people  of  Georgia,  and  closed 
with  reference  to  a vandal  act  of  stealing  statuary  from  the 
grounds  of  a private  citizen  of  Atlanta  and  shipping  it  North. 
I'he  spirit  and  fervor,  shrieks  and  yells  of  apparently  every 
man  arising  to  his  feet  and  sailing  hats  through  the  air,  pro- 
duced a din  and  commotion  to  me  unaccountable.  Later  I 
learned  that  I had  exactly  described  the  conduct  of  a citizen 
of  that  city,  and  who  then  was  in  the  audience.  About  the 
close  of  my  talk  the  audience  called  on  me  to  tell  them  about 
the  Kuklux.  Kukluxism  I defined  as  the  inalienable  right 
of  an  American  citizen  to  defend  his  home  against  all  assail- 
ants.’’ 

So  it  was  that  Gen.  Gordon’s  order  to  hear  the  sublime 
eloquence  of  Benjamin  H.  Hill  caused  our  failure  to  hear  Gen. 
John  B.  Gordon  in  his  first  address  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Gen.  Gordon’s  success  opened  a vista  not  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. When  Charles  XH.  of  Sweden  received  a fire  of  baptism 
in  his  first  battle,  he  inquired  of  an  attendant : “What  makes 
that  music  in  the  air?”  “The  bullets  of  the  enemy,”  was  re- 
plied, and  in  his  response  he  said:  ‘“Henceforth  that  will  be 
the  only  music  to  my  ears.” 

Of  all  the  men  I have  ever  heard,  in  the  pulpit,  from  the 
rostrum,  or  on  the  hustings,  John  B.  Gordon  completely  filled 
my  highest  conception  of  a popular  orator.  Horace  tells 
us  that  the  poet  is  born,  not  made.  So  is  it  with  orators. 
His  infinite  grace,  perfect  physical  proportions,  his  pure  ring- 
ing articulation,  a voice  penetrating,  incisive,  of  mighty  com- 
pass, exact  use  of  the  best  words,  marked  him  emphatically 
without  a peer.  “You  are  the  successor  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
• lin,”  said  a Frenchman  to  Thomas  Jefferson  at  the  French 
court.  “He  has  no  successor.  I follow  him,”  responded  Jef- 
ferson. As  Franklin  was  in  diplomacy,  so  was  Gen.  Gordon 
in  oratory,  and  as  a soldier  was  never  found  wanting. 


ROSTERS  OF  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS. 

Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  issues  through  Adjt.  Gen.  Mickle: 
“Inasmuch  as  there  exists  a misapprehension  as  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  New  Orleans  Convention  as  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  rosters  of  the  Confederate  and  Union  armies, 
the  General  Commanding  makes  the  subjoined  extracts  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  May  22,  1903: 

“ ‘Whereas  at  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-Seventh  Con- 
gress a provision  was  inserted  in  House  Resolution  16021,  an 


act  making  appropriation  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  expenses  of  the  government,  making  special  provision 
for  the  compilation  and  publication,  under  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  of  valuable  historical  data  relative  to  both 
Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  following  words — to 
wit : 

“ ‘ “Provided  that  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  the  Chief  of  the  Record  and  Pension  Office  shall  com- 
pile from  such  records  as  are  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  such  other  authentic  records  as  may  be  ob- 
tained by  loan  from  the  various  States  and  other  official 
sources,  a complete  roster  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
Union  and  Confederate  armies.” 

“ ‘In  order  that  a formal  expression  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans  of  the  broad  and  patriotic 
action  of  the  general  government ; therefore  be  it 

“‘Resolved,  That  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  in  an- 
nual reunion  assembled,  recognize  in  the  publication  of  a com- 
plete roster  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment, a just  and  patriotic  appreciation  of  the  heroism  of 
the  American  soldiers. 

“ ‘That  we  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  for  their  action  by  which  the  names  of  all  Confederate 
soldiers  will  be  preserved  and  perpetuated. 

“ ‘Resolved  further,  That  in  order  to  enable  the  government 
to  carry  out  this  beneficent  purpose,  all  Confederate  soldiers 
and  -their  descendants,  who  have  in  their  possession  any  orig- 
inal records  containing  the  names  of  Confederate  soldiers,  are 
earnestly  requested  to  transmit  them  promptly  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  their  respective  States  in  order  that  they  may  in 
turn  send  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

“‘Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  in  his  speech,  said:  “The  Secretary 
gives  the  assurance  that  immediately  on  being  received  the 
papers  will  be  copied  and  returned  to  the  persons  sending 
them.” 

“ ‘A  comrade  suggested  that  many  of  the  rosters  had  been 
destroyed,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  missing 
rolls  made  up  from  the  memory  of  the  surviving  members  of 
the  companies. 

“ ‘Gen.  Lee  said : “The  government  wanted  only  official  and 
original  manuscripts.  That  was  the  law,  and  they  would  have 
to  comply  with  the  law.” 

“ ‘Gen.  Cabell  said  that  he  wanted  every  man  who  served 
under  him  to  bring  every  paper  he  had,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  had  some  documents  which  would  be  valuable  to  this 
compilation.  He  appealed  to  them  to  help  make  this  record 
as  complete  and  full  as  possible. 

“ ‘The  resolutions  were  adopted  without  a dissenting  voice.’ 

“The  General  Commanding  learns  with  much  concern  that 
there  is  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  supply  missing  rolls  from 
memory,  or  from  sources  not  authentic.  Such  a course  was 
not  contemplated  in  the  action  of  the  convention,  nor  desired 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  earnest  efforts  of  all  Confed- 
erate soldiers  should  be  put  forth  to  have  the  roster  complete 
and  accurate,  but  data  should  be  furnished  only  along  the 
lines  indicated.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  matter, 
and  the  General  Commanding  feels  that  every  member  of  our 
organization  will  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
convention  as  stated  in  the  resolutions. 

“As  this  is  a matter  of  vital  importance,  the  General  Com- 
manding calls  upon  the  press  of  the  country  (always  ready  to 
aid  every  good  word  and  work)  to  give  wide  publicity  to 
this  order.” 
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CONFEDERATES  AT  FREDERICKSBURG. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  bes.towing  the  Cross  of  Honor  upon 
ninety-three  veterans  at  Fredericksburg,  Capt.  S.  J.  Quinn, 
Commander  of  the  Maury  Camp,  was  the  Master  of  Ceremonies 
for  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  Judge  T.  J.  Gool- 
rick  was  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  He  was  introduced  by 
Capt.  Quinn  as  “one  of  the  few  living  private  soldiers.”  Judge 
Goolrick  said,  in  part: 

“The  story  of  Marathon  lives,  though  the  republic  of  Greece 
has  died.  The  fame  of  Alexander  the  Great  lingers  in  song, 
though  the  empire  he  created  has  crumbled  away.  The  history 
of  Rome’s  charging  legions  is  read  with  increasing  interest, 
though  the  once  great  republic  has  been  wiped  from  the  map  of 
the  world.  Splendid  service,  unselfish  sacrifice,  and  uncom- 
plaining suffering  for  a great  cause  or  for  a great  principle, 
when  expressed  in  acts  of  heroism  and  patriotism,  will  ever 
challenge  the  admiration  of  mankind.  And  although  the  Con- 
federate States,  as  a government,  have  ceased  to  have  any  place 
among  the  powers  and  principalities  of  earth,  their  magnificent 
soldiery  will  ever  be  held  in  hallowed  remembrance  as  long 
as  bravery  has  an  admirer,  patriotism  has  a devotee,  and 
truth  has  a worshiper  at  its  shrine. 

“The  Confederates  bore  themselves  proudly  when  death 
pulsated  the  fevered  air  on  victorious  fields,  and  proved  them- 
selves great  heroes  under  the  shadow  of  defeat,  even  at  Ap- 
pomattox. They  met  and  overcame  obstacles  such  as  never 
before  confronted  a brave  people  struggling  for  their  liberties. 
1 hey  laughed  and  were  merry  along  the  weary  way,  though 
very  scant  rations  were  all  that  they  could  hope  for  as  their 
daily  fare.  They  whistled  a merry  jingle  while  perchance  their 
shoeless  feet  could  be  traced  by  bloody  tracks  on  the  snow. 
They  joked  and  jested  over  the  emptiness  of  their  country’s 
treasury,  and  would  have  spurned  and  rejected  any  bounty  if 
offered  for  their  enlistment.  They  ridiculed  the  coming  of  the 
paymaster  with  his  valueless  currency,  for  they  boasted  that 
they  served  their  country  without  money  and  without  price.” 


CHAIRMAN  GEORGE  L.  CHRISTIAN. 

The  President  of  the  Virginia  Association,  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  Judge  George  L.  Christian,  author  of  the  Virginia 
History  Committee,  printed  in  full  in  this  issue,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  papers  ever  written  on  the  subject  (this  word  of  com- 
ment is  not  to  indorse  one  side  or  the  other  in  controversy), 
is  one  of  Richmond’s  best-known  and  most-esteemed  citizens. 
He  has  spent  nearly  all  of  his  life  in  Richmond,  having  gone 
there  in  i860  from  his  native  county,  Charles  City.  He  en- 
tered the  Richmond  Howitzers  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  and  was  with  his  company  in 
every  battle  in  which  it  was  engaged  until  he  was  so  severely 
wounded  near  the  “Bloody  Angle,”  at  Spottsylvania  C.  H., 
May  12,  1864,  that  he  was  rendered  unfit  for  further  military 
duty.  He  had  one  foot  entirely,  and  the  heel  on  the  other 
foot,  shot  off  by  a cannon  ball,  which  wounds  have,  of  course, 
maimed  him  for  life.  With  a man  of  less  spirit  and  determi- 
nation than  Judge  Christian,  these  wounds  would,  perhaps, 
have  resulted  fatally.  He  was  also  in  the  capitol  disaster,  and 
his  life  was  saved  by  the  bodies  of  two  other  men  who  weie 
killed.  As  soon  as  Judge  Christian  was  able  to  walk  after 
being  wounded,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
studied  law,  and  is  now  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Chris- 
tian & Christian,  which  enjoys  a fine  practice.  He  was  at  one 
time  Judge  of  the  Hustings  Court,  and  made  a fine  record  as 
an  able,  fearless,  and  impartial  jurist.  Judge  Christian  has 
served  as  President  of  the  Common  Council,  President  of  the 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  President  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Virginia,  is  now  President  of  the  Virginia  State  Insurance 
Company,  and  director  in  many  other  important  institutions ; 
is  a man  of  great  public  spirit  and  of  wonderful  energy  and 
physical  endurance.  There  was  no  braver  soldier,  and  there 
is  no  truer  or  more  useful  citizen.  There  is  hardly  any  un- 
dertaking of  a public  nature  in  which  he  does  not  take  the 
deepest  interest,  and  to  which  his  time  and  talents  are  not, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  cheerfully  given. 

He  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire  as  Chairman  of 
the  History  Committee  of  the  Grand  Camp  of  Confederate 
Veterans  of  Virginia,  and  has  written  the  four  last  reports  of 
that  committee.  These  reports  have  given  Judge  Christian 
reputation  as  a writer,  and  were  deemed  so  valuable  that  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  held  in 
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New  Orleans,  those  reports  which  had  then  been  i>sued  were 
incorporated  as  part  of  the  report  of  the  History  Committee 
of  that  great  organization,  of  which  last  committee  he  is  also 
a member.  He  is  now  Grand  Commander  of  the  Grand 
Camp  of  Virginia,  Treasurer  of  the  Southern  Historical  So- 
ciety, member  of  its  Executive  Committee,  Treasurer  of  the 
Confederate  Memorial  (Battle  Abbey)  Association,  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  As- 
sociation, and  also  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary 
Society.  His  successor  as  Chairman  of  the  History  Com- 
mittee of  the  Grand  Camp  of  Virginia  is  United  States  Sen- 
ator John  W.  Daniel,  of  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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“GOV AN'S  BRIGADE  AT  PICKETT'S  MILL.” 

BY  CHARLES  CARTER  HAY,  CALERA,  ALA. 

Under  the  above  head  in  the  February  number  of  the  Vet- 
eran, Comrade  Stan  C.  Harley  says  : “It  is  conceded  that  the 
brunt  of  tliat  engagement  was  borne  by  Granbury’s  Brigade, 
of  Cleburne’s  Division,  but  there  is  a diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  what  other  troops  took  part.  If  Lowry’s  Brigade  took  any 
part,  I never  heard  of  it.” 

I refer  Mr.  Harley  to  the  high  authority  of  Gen.  Cleburne 
himself.  Maj.  W.  J.  Milner,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  served 
on  Gen.  Lowry’s  staff,  and  was  formerly  of  the  Thirty-Third 
Alabama,  wrote  a highly  interesting  and  explicit  article  on  the 
Pickett’s  IMill,  or  Pumpkin  Vine  Creek,  fight.  It  would  be  a 
handsome  tribute  and  an  acquisition  to  history  if  Gen.  Cle- 
burne’s report  of  Pickett’s  Mill,  May  27,  1864,  could  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Veteran,  as  this  division  alone  did  it,  and  it  is 
known  as  “Pat  Cleburne’s  fight,”  as  was  that  of  Ringgold  Gap, 
Ga.,  November  27,  1863,  when  this  division  saved  the  army, 
artillery,  and  wagon  train. 


ONE  OF  THE  “MOTHERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY.” 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Lee,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Vice  President  of  the 
Ladies’  Memorial  Association  of  that  city  and  a Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association,  is 
a member  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  distinguished 
families  in  the  South.  Mrs.  I.ee  is  a native  of  the  Abbeville 
District,  S.  C.,  and  is  descended  from  the  distinguished  fami- 
lies of  Lomax,  Tennent,  and  Middleton,  so  that  by  inheritance, 
association,  and  education  she  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  all 
the  principles  and  traditions  of  Southern  thought  and  feeling, 
which  she  has  the  happy  faculty  of  infusing  enthusiastically 
into  all  the  various  organizations  with  which  she  is  so  promi- 
nently associated  for  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. She  is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  engaged  in  the  noble 
work  of  raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  a monument  on  the 
battlefield  of  Chickamauga  to  the  gallant  sons  of  Alabama 
who  fell  in  that  fierce  contest. 

Recognizing  her  ability  and  enthusiasm  in  all  work  of  this 
kind,  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association  of  Montgomery  au- 
thorized her  to  collect  funds  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  their 
Chickamauga  monument.  A circular  has  been  issued  explain- 
ing the  object  for  which  the  funds  collected  were  to  be  used, 
and  a -stirring  appeal  to  the  pride  and  patriotism  of  all  ex- 
Confederates,  their  sons,  and  daughters.  It  has  created  an  in- 
terest that  assures  the  success  of  the  movement. 

The  election  of  Mrs.  Lee  as  a Vice  President  of  the  Con- 
federated Memorial  Association  occurred  at  the  last  meeting 
in  New  Orleans.  The  Times-Democrat  stated  in  regard  to  it: 

“Mrs.  John  C.  Lee  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  attendants 
at  the  convention  of  the  Confederated  Memorial  Association. 
She  wears  upon  her  breast  the  badge  of  her  membership  to 
the  Association,  which  is  dated  1868.  Mrs.  Lee  is  well  known 
in  Montgomery  for  her  unselfish  patriotism  that  for  thirty- 
three  years  has  made  her  devoted  to  the  noble  work  of  her 
organization.  Yesterday  she  was  the  center  of  a little  crowd 
of  women  in  the  reception  room  at  the  convention  headquar- 
ters, and  obligated  to  tell  many  times  her  ex-periences  and  the 
event  in  particular  that  has  made  her  name  so  well  known  and 
well  loved  in  her  co-mmunity.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mrs. 
Lee  and  her  husband  resided  in  Lewisville,  Lafayette  County, 
Ark.  Much  sentiment  was  on  the  side  of  the  North.  When 
Lincoln’s  proclamation  was  issued,  there  were  only  five  men 
in  the  town  w'ho  stood  up  for  Southern  principles  and  seces- 
sion. The  leaders  of  the  Union  party  straightway  made  a 


large  national  Hag  and  flung  its  colors  to  the  breeze.  On  see- 
ing this,  the  small,  but  determined,  band  of  Southern  sympa- 
thizers appealed  to  their  wives  to  make  a Southern  flag.  Mrs. 
Lee  at  once  took  the  lead.  She  was  assisted  in  making  the 
flag  by  Mrs.  Welborn,  now  of  Montgomery,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, of  Camden,  Ark.  The  coat  of  arms  of  Arkansas  dec- 
orated one  side,  with  ‘States’  rights  forever’  on  the  other  side, 
and  it  was  the  women  who  raised  it.  This  was  the  first  flag 
raised  in  Arkansas  in  opposition  to  the  Lhiion.  Mrs.  Lee  tells 
with  enthusiasm  how  she  and  her  friends  cut  up  their  fine  and 
expensive  silk  gowns  to  make  that  banner. 


MRS.  J.  C.  LEE. 


“All  during  the  w-ar  Mrs.  Lee  kept  her  home  open  to  their 
soldiers,  and  it  became  a hospital  from  w’hich  no  one  was  ever 
turned  away.  Mrs.  I.ee  sewed  for  the  soldiers,  nursed  them, 
and  her  splendid  courage  and  tender  ministrations  did  more 
than  can  be  measured  now’  in  mere  words.  Mrs.  Lee’s  hus- 
band is  a relative  of  the  great  and  beloved  Robert  E.  Lee.” 

One  of  the  beautiful  tributes  paid  recently  to  Mrs.  Lee  was 
by  her  home  paper,  the  Montgomery  Adi'crtiscr.  During  the 
past  month  she  and  her  niece,  Mrs.  Virgil  Griffin,  weie  in 
Louisville,  and  were  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biscoe  Hind- 
man. Mrs.  Lee’s  husband.  Dr.  John  C.  Lee,  W'as  a cousin 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  was  surgeon  geneial  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Thomas  C.  Plindman  when  the  latter  was  in  command 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  of  the  Confederate  army. 
The  Courier-Journal,  in  making  mention  of  the  social  event, 
states  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  were  bound  to  Gen.  and  Mrs, 
Hindman  by  ties  of  the  closest  friendship  throughout  the  war 
This  patriotic  woman  was  no  less  a faithful  wife,  and  she 
seeks  to  preserve  the  memory  of  her  honored  husband  in  any 
connection  in  which  her  faithful  services  are  recorded. 
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I HE  BIRTHD.IY  OF  CEX.  R.  E.  LEE. 

In  the  public  exercises  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  Crosses 
of  Honor,  Mrs.  L.  K.  Stanbery  made  an  address,  in  which  she 
said  : 

“The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Roliert  Edward  Lee  passes 
comparatively  unnoticed  throughout  the  South.  Here  and 
there  Camps  of  Veterans  pause  tO'  join  in  eulogy,  and  bands  of 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  drink  a cup  of  tea  and  sing  a 
song  maybe  and  feel  that  they  have  thereby  sufficiently  hon- 
ored the  great  Confederate  captain.  But  in  the  schools  and 
with  the  masses  the  day  has  no  meaning.  To-day  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  teachers  who  add  to  lessons  on  character-build- 
ing the  example  of  Gen.  l.ee.  Why?  Because,  to  quote  from 
one  of  the  school  authorities,  ‘We  have  some  citizens  who  do 
not  think  Gen.  Lee  a great  man.’  The  name,  the  deeds,  ami 
the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world’s  great  are 
withheld  from  his  own  people  because  there  has  chanced  among 
us  citizens  who  do  not  see  as  we  see.  Is  this  the  course  honest 
men  respect,  come  they  from  where  they  may? 

"Can  it  be  that  our  teachers  have  time  to  present  to  the 
young  as  inspiration  and  example  only  the  names  of  those 
who  have  been  approved  by  the  victors? 

“Or  have  we  of  the  South  turned  our  faces  to  the  fleshpots 
of  materialism  and  find  it  easy  to  forget  all  save  those  who 
swing  into  view  on  victory’s  chariot? 

"It  is  hard  to  believe  this.  The  adoration  of  Gen.  Lee  that 
forty  years  ago  was  the  force  that  held  together  the  soldiers 
of  the  Confederacy  may  have  become  less  passionate,  but  cer- 
tainly among  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  his  name  remains  a 
sacred  memory,  and  faithfulness  to  his  achievements  a solemn 
obligation.  . . . The  soldier  who  wore  the  blue  and  he  who 

wore  the  gray  have  agreed  on  the  record — have  locked  the 
volume  and  thrown  the  key  away. 

“Fame,  the  handmaiden  of  accident,  lays  her  laurels  as  often 
upon  the  brow  of  the  vanquished  as  the  victor.  Who  remem- 
bers the  name  of  the  Cnion  general  at  Gettysburg?  Who  for- 
gets that  of  Lee? 

“North  and  South  cheer  the  name  of  Pickett.  Who  knows 
the  name  of  the  captain  of  that  ‘single  line  of  blue’  that  turned 
the  fortunes  of  war  on  that  historic  charge? 

“Behind  some  victories  is  a shadow  from  which  the  victor 
cannot  entirely  emerge.  Behind  some  defeats  is  a moral 
grandeur  that  moves  men  to  a veneration  victory  alone  can 
never  win.  Therefore  is  it  not  altogether  Lee,  the  soldier,  that 
calls  upon  us  to-day  to  renew  our  allegiance,  but  Lee,  the  man. 
because  his  life  and  character  are  worth  infinitely  more  as  an 
inspiration  to  American  manhood  than  all  the  battles  he  led 
so  brilliantly?  [Applause.] 

“There  are  mothers  here  to-night  who  have  sons  for  whom 
they  have  ambitions  and  hopes  for  a successful  manhood,  and 
fathers' who  believe  their  sons  are  worthy  of  the  best  that  life 
can  bring  them. 

“What  is  life’s  best?  To  me  the  character  of  Gen.  Lee  gives 
answer.  What  do  you  think  of  this  record?  A dutiful  son, 
who,  from  his  birth,  never  gave  an  invalid  mother  cause  for 
tear  or  care. 

“Four  years  at  West  Point  without  a demerit,  yet  graduating 
second  in  a class  of  sixty.  Throughout  his  life  no  tobacco, 
no  intoxicants,  his  lips  never  stained  by  profanity  or  foul  lan- 
guage. Feminine  virtues?  Perhaps,  but  was  not  Gen.  Lee  a 
man?  A noble  son  of  a noble  sire,  he  refused  a commission 
under  a foreign  flag  because  of  loyalty  to  his  country.  A noble 
son  of  a noble  sire,  he  surrendered  the  opportunity  of  leading 


the  Union  armies  because  of  loyalty  to  his  State.  [Applause.] 
And  after  Appomattox,  where  the  name  of  Lee  was  to  go  down 
in  history  linked  with  defeat,  he  guided  Southern  men  to  fealty 
to  the  government  he  had  so  valiantly  opposed,  and  that  had 
been  strengthened  and  cemented  by  his  very  opposition. 

“Modern  life  teems  with  temptations.  Young  men  are  con- 
tinually entrapped  by  false  logic,  and  yield  to  arguments  for 
wrongdoing.  Less  and  less  are  men  disposed  to  accept  bravely 
the  loss  of  all  save  honor.  [Applause.] 

“Do  not  we  of  the  South  owe  it  to  the  young  to  place  before 
them,  with  all  the  force  and  emphasis  at  our  command,  the 
story  of  what  Gen.  Lee  was  no  less  than  that  of  what  he  did?” 


TRIBUTE  BY  A LOUISIANA  GIRL  TO  GORDON. 

[Written  aiid  read  by  Miss  Georgia  W.  Kemp  for  the  Joseph 
M.  Craig  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Amite  City,  La.] 

During  the  year  i8j2  God  created  one  of  his  most  splendid 
masterpieces.  He  sent  into  the  world  a babe,  perfect  in  form 
and  feature,  and  placed  within  its  tiny  body  a heart  warm  and 
rich  with  love,  justice,  and  mercy,  and  a divine  spark  which 
grew  and  expanded  with  the  little  body  until  there  stood  be- 
fore the  world  the  work  completed — a man  and  a soul ! They 
called  him  John  B.  Gordon. 

Well  may  the  sons  of  our  beloved  South  and  Daughters  of 
the  lost  Confederacy  feel  proud  and  graceful  that  such  a man 
was  placed  in  our  midst!  Well  can  we  understand  the  valor 
of  our  soldiers  in  the  desperate  struggles  at  Malvern  Hill, 
Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  with 
such  a splendid  example  of  bravery  before  them  as  this  man 
with  the  blood  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  coursing  through 
his  veins  and  a bearing  characterized  by  a boldness  and  dash 
which  made  him  the  idol  of  his  soldiers ! 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a man  like  John  Gordon  should  rise 
from  the  rank  of  captain  to  t’nat  of  brigadier  general  within 
one  year.  He  earned  his  honors,  earned  the  devotion  of  his. 
men,  earned  hi.s  homage  of  later  years,  earned  the  rest  to 
which  he  has  gone.  Earned  also  the  beautiful  testimonial  of 
honor  and  affection  which  marked  his  laying  away — the  gath- 
ering of  the  scattered  ranks  of  our  Confederacy.  Methinks 
there  is  something  divinely  pathetic  in  this  collecting  together 
of  the  scarred,  bent,  and  trembling  few  of  the  fast  thinning 
ranks  to  witness  the  last  sad  rites  of  a beloved  leader.  What 
must  be  their  emotions  when  gazing  on  the  calm  features  in 
repose,  on  which  they  have  w'itnessed  the  glow  in  the  fever  of 
battle,  the  tenderness  in  time  of  want  and  privation,  the  sad- 
ness in  time  of  defeat ! Perhaps  there  were  some  among  them 
who  heard  the  encouraging  words  of  this  man  in  speaking  to 
a group  of  frightened  women  in  York  when  Lee  invaded 
Pennsylvania : “Ladies,  we  have  not  come  to  fight  defenseless- 
women  and  children.  And  so  w^ell  do  I know  these  men  that 
1 may  safely  promise  the  head  of  any  one  of  them  who  insults, 
a woman.”  Perhaps,  too,  there  were  some  among  them  who 
stood  ragged  and  barefoot  before  this  man  when  the  surrender 
came  and  heard  him  plead  that  they  “bear  the  trial  of  defeat, 
go  home  in  peace,  obey  the  laws,  and  rebuild  the  svasted  coun- 
try.” 

The  taking  away  of  Gen.  Gordon  may  seem  a little  untimely. 
True,  his  work  here  w^as  done,  and  how  splendid  the  heritage 
he  has  left  us!  A heritage  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  Amer- 
ica; a heritage  which  shines  out  as  a beacon  light  and  serves 
as  a guide  to  men — a spotless  character ! 

Rut  by  his  going  the  home  has  lost  a devoted  companion, 
the  pinion  an  honorable  and  upright  citizen,  the  Confederacy  a 
hero,  and  the  world  a man! 
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Sketches  for  the  "Last  Roll  ’ have  become  so  nu- 
merous that  all  must  be  abbreviated.  Those  who  wish 
record  made  are  requested  to  be  as  brief  as  practi-  , 
cable,  especially  in  all  except  service  in  the  Confed- 
erate army.  When  pictures  are  used,  somebody  ought 
to  pay  the  cost  of  engraving,  two  dollars. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  Fr.\zer  Edmonds. 

On  January  9,  1904,  there  passed  from  earth  one  whose  life 
has  been  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
since  the  latter  was  a little  village  struggling  heroically  with 
her  sister  La  Grange,  that  at  one  time  promised  to  outgrow 
Ler.  One  who  knew  the  young  Memphis  as  "home,”  when  all 
of  the  town  lay  north  of  Adams  Street,  and  below,  in  the 
virgin  forest  (now  known  as  Court  Square),  learned  her 
-first  lessons  in  the  little  log  schoolhouse,  then  taught  by  an 
•obscure  but  ambitious  young  man,  who  afterwards  became 
•one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Memphis. 

Phoebe  Ann  Edmonds  (nee  Frazer)  was  the  eldest  of  the 
oight  children  of  John  Ahair  and  Frances  Jones  Frazer,  both 
of  North  Carolina,  and  was  born  in  Newbern,  in  that  State, 
•eighty-four  years  ago,  though  in  her  early  childhood  her  fa- 
ther’s adventurous  spirit  chose  Tennessee  for  his  adopted 
State.  Pier  girlhood  days,  however,  were  spent  in  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  and  glorious  days  they  were,  of  which  she  never 
■wearied  telling.  Across  the  vista  of  her  memory  there  would 
•troop  a distinguished  tram— artists,  statesmen,  jurists,  gentle- 
men of  leisure,  men  whose  names  are  written  high  in  the 
annals  of  their  country,  and  her  eyes  would  sparkle  with  al- 
.most  youthful  fire  as  she  recalled  some  ball  or  assembly, 
smiling  as  she  remembered  some  incident  or  the  color  of  the 
gown  she  wore,  for  even  to  the  end  she  was  dominated  liy 
•those  two  old-fashioned  qualities,  sentiment  and  enthusiasm, 
without  which  few  things  past  early  youth  are  really  worlh 
the  while. 

Born  in  an  age  when  the  doors  of  colleges  were  barred  to 
■women  and  higher  education  was  considered  inappropriate, 
■if  it  was  considered  at  all,  under  her  father’s  direction,  through 
the  medium  of  tutors  and  college  professors,  the  elder  daugh- 
ter received  such  an  education  as  the  well-to-do  Southern 
gentleman  usually  chose  for  his  son.  In  the  years  following, 
■misfortune  intervened,  but  the  do-ting  father,  with  pardonabh: 
pride,  saw  the  elder  sister  prepare  her  younger  brothers,  the 
•one  for  the  examinations  at  West  Point,  and  the  other  for  an 
advanced  class  in  college.  So  too  the  educational  surveillance 
•extended  to  the  second  generation,  and  each  nephew  and 
■•niece  affectionately  recalls  that  .A.unt  Phoebe  was  the  first 
"teacher  whom  they  knew. 

Familiarly  associated  with  the  epoch-making  minds  of  her 
section,  to  one  of  her  temperament  the  breaking  out  of  the 
'War  between  the  States  offered  an  une.xploited  field  for  pa- 
iriotism  and  self-sacrifice.  One  man  was  found  in  Memphis 
who  was  brave  enough  to  open  a school  and  keep  it  open 
during  those  turbulent  times,  and  he  found  a not  unwdlling 
assistant  in  Miss  Fra,-:er,  who  eagerly  sent  forward  the 
amount  of  her  earnings  to  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 


the  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  field,  besides  giving  her  spare 
time  to  the  work  of  the  then  recently  organized  Southern 
Mothers.  After  Memphis  surrendered  and  became  a center 
for  Federal  operation,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Edmonds’s  mother, 
sometime  before  abandoned  as  unsafe  for  her  occupancy,  was 
taken  possession  of  as  headquarters  for  Gen.  Sherman,  as  it 
commanded  a fine  view  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Then  it  was 
that  the  late  occupant  became  a mediator  between  the  citizens 
and  the  severity  of  Gen.  Sherman’s  measures,  for  whenever 
the  Eederal  supply  boats,  on  the  way  down  the  river,  were 
fired  upon  by  Confederate  sharpshooters,  the  General  would 
retaliate  by  ordering  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  prominent 
Memphis  families  out  to  "Di.xie,”  which  meant  privation  and 
confiscation  of  property.  Friends  soon  learned  that;  Mrs.  Ed- 
monds had  been  successful  in  her  appeal  on  one  occasion,  and 
often  she  was  roused  from  her  bed  by  the  agonized  message 
from  some  old  acquaintance,  perhaps,  who  had  just  received 
the  order.  Then  was  formed  the  tie  of  friendship  and  re- 
spect between  the  earnest  Southern  woman  and  the  stern  Gen- 
eral, which  was  continued  by  an  exchange  of  occasional  let- 
ters to  the  end  of  his  life.  Part  of  the  war  correspondence 
which  passed  between  them,  as  published  in  the  Rebellion  Rec 
ords,  furnishes  some  unique  and  interesting  reading  for  the 
student  who  would  learn  of  the  temper  and  caliber  of  the 
women  of  that  tempestuous  time. 

Mrs.  Edmonds’s  marriage  occurred,  at  her  request,  in  Can- 
ada, near  the  close  of  the  war ; for  she,  who  afterwards 
acknowledged  herself  to  be  a loyal  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  was  proud  of  the  distinction,  was  not  then  willing 
that  the  sacrament  of  marriage  should  be  administered  undei 
the  “hated  thing”  known  as  the  Union  flag. 

Though  Aunt  Phoebe  outlived  all  of  her  associates,  her 
time  and  generation,  her  mind  was  wonderfully  alert  anil 
abreast  with  the  progress  of  our  time.  She  was  an  inveterate 
newspaper  reader,  even  to  the  day  of  her  death,  and  was  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  conditions  of  foreign  nations,  new 
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discoveries,  inventions,  and  even  local  politics.  She  was  al- 
ways looking  forward.  Life,  action,  advancement  were  con- 
suming themes  with  her.  She  often  said,  when  adapting  her- 
self to  some  new  regime,  that  her  “case  was  worse  than  that 
of  Jekyll  and  Hyde,  for  while  sojourning  in  the  present  she 
was  also  living  in  the  past  with  an  eye  to  the  future.”  She  also 
said  that  she  never  intended  to  grow  old,  and  she  did  not. 
The  mental  and  spiritual  activity  was  that  of  a highly  intel- 
lectual woman  in  her  prime,  and  the  spirit  left  the  material 
image  as  quietly,  as  silently  as  the  butterfly  leaves  the  chrysa- 
lis when  he  is  ready  for  his  flight.  Several  years  ago  Aunt 
Phoebe,  after  repeated  urging  from  some  of  her  family,  began 
the  writing  of  her  “Recollections  of  Eighty  Years,”  a work 
which  she  unfortunately  left  unfinished,  but  which  from  its 
very  inception  proved  a source  of  great  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment to  her  in  many  ways. 

In  reviewing  her  life  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  she  was  a remarkable  woman,  a product  of  the 
old  South,  but  remarkable  for  any  era.  She  possessed  an  in- 
tegrity and  clearness  of  character  almost  masculine  in  its 
strength  and  grasp ; withal  she  was  the  womanliest  and  most 
modest  of  women,  with  a passionate  love  for  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  life,  and  art.  Duty  was  her  watchword,  and 
though  without  children  of  her  own,  she  felt  and  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  others’,  and  much  of  her  life  was  spent 
for  the  improvement  and  enlightenment  of  those  about  her. 
There  were  many  things  she  wanted  to  know,  to  which  the 
world,  science,  and  revealed  religion  could  give  no  answer. 
Now  she  knows  and  understands,  in  that  life  where  all  is 
beauty  and  action,  while  we  who  have  lost  her  remember  with 
a tender  thought  that  “she  hath  done  what  she  could.” 

Miss  Mary  Alberta  Trawick. 

Readers  of  the  Veteran  have  been  thrilled  with  the  experi- 
ences of  Dr.  A.  M.  Trawick  as  reported  in  the  Veteran, 
especially  in  that  perilous  post  to  which  he  volunteered  in  the 
siege  of  Port  Hudson.  United  States  Senator  Berry,  of  Ar- 
kansas, one  of  his  comrades  and  ardent  friends,  who  knew  him 
in  those  trying  times,  bears  testimony  to  his  heroism  and  faith- 
fulness in  life’s  highest  responsibilities. 

On  Friday  morning,  December  4,  Dr.  O.  E.  Brown  paid  a 
beautiful  tribute  tc  the  life  and  character  of  Miss  Mary 
Trawick  at  the  chapel  of  Vanderbilt  University,  in  which  she 
had  been  a student.  She  was  a universal  favorite  with  both 
faculty  and  students. 

He  referred  to  the  scene  at  her  deathbed,  and  added  that  it 
was  especially  impressive  to  him  that  in  the  last  hour  she 
did  not  ask  for  prayer,  but  simply  requested  those  around  her 
bedside  to  sing  one  of  her  favorite  hymns.  He  referred  to 
Bishop  Soule,  who,  when  dying,  was  asked  if  he  wanted 

prayer  offered.  He  replied:  “No,  the  time  for  praying  is 

past.”  The  Christian  attitude  toward  death  is  one  of  praise. 
The  preparation  for  such  a beautiful  Christian  death  is  such  a 
devoted  Christian  life  as  Mary  Trawick  lived. 

She  was  beginning  to  reach  out  after  some  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. and  seemed  to  be  most  impressed  with  a life  of 

service.  She  was  not  content  to  get  an  education  for  selfish 
purposes,  but  was  asking  all  the  while  how  she  could  use  it 
and  make  it  of  some  service  to  those  about  her.  She  had 
grasped  the  important  principle  that  one  need  not  wait  to  get 
into  some  distinctive  sphere  of  life  in  order  to  be  of  service, 
but  one  of  the  best  possible  fields  of  service  is  in  the  little 


things  of  life  and  in  contact  with  people  in  the  home  and  in 
the  social  way. 

While  Miss  Trawick  was  of  a strong  social  nature  and  en- 
joyed social  amusements  very  much,  yet  she  never  compro- 
mised her  principles  or  her  conscience  in  their  enjoyment. 
Really  some  adjustment  is  a necessity  in  life,  but  it  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  as  to  whether  we  adjust  our  prin- 
ciples to  social  demands,  or  whether  we  require  that  the  con- 
ventional standards  should  give  way  to  the  principles  we  be- 
lieve to  be  right.  While  Miss  Mary  Trawick  did  not  make 
her  conscience  a test  for  others,  yet  she  recognized  that  her 
conscience  was  her  own,  and  would  not  violate  it. 

In  a carefully  prepared  tribute.  Rev.  J.  D.  Barbee,  D.D., 
dwells  upon  the  training  of  Mary  Trawick.  He  mentions  the 

father  as  a hero 
who  was  often  se- 
lected to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope  m 
the  war  or  to 
make  desperate 
ventures,  illustra- 
ting by  reference 
to  recorded  histor- 
ic facts,  and  add- 
ing that  he  was  no 
less  a hero  in 
peace.  Having  re- 
turned from  the 
war,  a boy  in  rag.-, 
he  went  heroically 
about  peaceful  vo- 
cations, studied 
medicine,  moving 
steadily  to  the 
front  in  his  pro- 
fession, then  edu- 
cating his  large 
family  of  sons  and 
daughters.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  high  moral  life. 

Dr.  Trawick 's  lovely  daughter  Mary  has  been  called  from 
earth,  and  the  test  of  separation  is  one  of  the  greatest  to 
which  he  could  have  been  called.  The  ardent  devotion  be- 
tween father  and  daughter  has  been  pathetically  described  in 
the  Nashville  Sunday  School  Visitor: 

“From  her  childhood  she  had  lived  a beautiful  Christian  life. 
Her  father,  who  is  a physician  and  also  a noble  Christian, 
knew  that  the  end  was  near,  but  he  said:  ‘I  shall  not  tell  her. 
She  has  lived  with  Christ,  and  there  is  no  need  of  special 
preparation  for  death.’  And  so  family  and  friends  went  on 
talking  with  her  in  the  old  cheerful  way,  and  trying  net  to 
reveal  by  word  or  look  the  anxiety  which  each  felt.  Finally 
there  came  a morning  when  she  awoke  out  of  a sleep  in  which 
visions  of  heaven  had  visited  her.  Strange  sensations  crept 
over  her,  and  she  said  to  her  father:  ‘What  can  this  mean? 
Can  this  be  death?’  Concealment  was  no  longer  possible,  and 
so  the  good  man  answered  with  broken  voice:  ‘Yes,  daughter, 
you  are  dying.’  ‘Is  there  no  hope  of  my  recovery?’  she  asked; 
and  when  told  there  was  none,  she  said  with  an  air  of  perfect 
serenity:  ‘Well,  if  I can’t  get  well,  I can  triumph.’  And  so  she 
did,  joining  with  her  last  breath  in  singing  with  the  dear  ones 
who  stood  by  her  bedside  ‘Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul.’  Her  life 
had  been  bright  and  happy,  and  she  had  probably  never  thought 
one  moment  about  preparing  for  death.  But  she  had  lived 
nobly,  and  when  death  came  she  was  ready.” 
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Dr.  Benjamin  Givins  Dysart. 

Dr.  B.  G.  Dy?art  died  at  his  home,  Paris,  Mo.,  January  i6, 
1904,  after  forty  hours'  illness  of  pneumonia.  Returning  from 
a professional  visit,  he  was  so  very  ill  that  his  brother  physi- 
cians were  called  speedily  and  his  condition  grew  desperate 
so  rapidly  that  he  soon  realized  that  he  could  not  recover,  and 
calmly  gave  directions  about  his  estate  and  business  affairs. 
His  funeral  was  held  at  the  Christian  Church  on  Monday  aft- 
•ernoon,  with  every  seat  filled.  Stores  were  closed  and  all  busi- 
ness suspended  during  the  service.  The  funeral  was  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  C.  F.  Richmond,  D.D.  The  Masonic  fraternity 
escorted  the  remains  to  the  cemetery  and  laid  them  to  rest 
with  the  impressive  ceremonies  of  the  order. 

Dr.  Dysart  was  born  in  Randolph  County,  Mo.,  September 
•23,  1833.  He  was  practicing  medicine  at  McGee  College  in 
JMacon  County,  Mo.,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Enlisting  in  the  Confederate  service.  Dr.  Dysart  was  appointed 
surgeon  of  the  First  IVfissouri  Brigade  under  command  of 
Senator  F.  M.  Cockrell.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  found 
ample  opportunities  to  demonstrate  his  great  talents  as  a sur- 
geon. He  served  throughout  the  war  as  surgeon,  and  was  at 
the  hard-fought  battles  of  Oak  Hills,  Carthage,  Elkhorn  Tav- 
ern, Corinth,  luka,  siege  of  Vicksburg,  campaign  in  Georgia, 
.Hood’s  campaign  to  Franklin,  Nashville,  and  on  to  the  close. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  located  at  Paris,  Mo.  The  re- 
membrance of  his  kindly,  unselfish  ministrations  will  stand  as 
a monument  to  his  goodness  of  heart  long  after  the  world  has 
forgotten  other  men,  whose  delight  is  in  using  instead  of 
serving  humanity.  He  was  a member  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  a Mason  and  Knight  Templar.  And, 
with  all  and  above  all,  he  was  a Christian  man  whose  life 
counted  mightily  for  Christian  virtues  and  good  citizenship. 

J.  H.  Robertson,  Esq.,  who  furnished  the  foregoing,  writes 
as  follows  in  addition ; “We  were  born  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, went  to  school  and  to  college  together,  and  served 
throughout  the  war  in  the  same  army.  I was  attended  by  him 
at  different  times  for  serious  wounds  and  sickness.  Dr.  Dy- 
sart left  a companion,  but  had  lost  his  only  child.  They  will 
all  soon  be  mustered  out,  and  sleep  the  sleep  that  dreams  of 
battlefields  no  more. 

‘There  is  a reaper  whose  name  is  Death, 

And  with  his  sickle  keen 
He  .gathers  the  bearded  grain  in  a breath 
And  the  flowers  that  grow  between.’ 

“From  far-away  Arizona  I am,  with  friends,  contributing 
a flower  and  a tear  upon  the  grave  of  our  beloved  comrade.” 

George  Hueeman. 

George  Huffman  was  born  in  Kentucky  August  16,  1836 ; 
died  in  Bozeman,  Mont.,  July  13,  1903.  He  was  a member  in 
good  standing  of  Sterling  Price  Camp,  No.  137S,  of  Bozeman, 
iind  from  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Camp  these  notes  are 
made.  He  participated  in  the  engagements  of  Drywood,  Car- 
rhage,  Wilson  Creek,  Lexington  in  Missouri,  and  Pea  Ridge 
in  .Arkansas.  His  comrades  express  appreciation  of  his  worth 
ns  a citizen  in  peace  a;  well  as  his  devotion  to  duty  in  war. 

A.  G.  Easley. 

Comrade  A.  G.  Easley  passed  peacefully  away  on  May  30, 
1903,  at  his  home  near  Columbus,  Miss.  He  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany B,  Forty-'l'hird  .Mississippi  Regiment,  early  in  1862,  and 
-was  in  all  the  engagements  of  his  command  from  that  time 
nntil  Johnston  surrendered  in  North  Carolina  in  1865.  He  was 
faithful  to  duty  both  in  war  and  peace,  and  his  fellow-citizens 
honored  him  in  positions  of  trust. 


Dr.  R.  H.  Peel. 

One  by  one  our  veterans  are  crossing  over  the  river  to  rest 
in  the  “bivouac  of  the  dead,”  and  we  would  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  each  and  all  by  rendering  every  possible  tribute  of  re- 
spect and  honor. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Peel  was  born  near  Courtland,  Ala.,  Septem- 
l.er  30,  1832 ; and  died  in  Marshall  County,  Miss.,  November 
5,  1903.  His  father,  Volney  Peel,  moved  from  Virginia  to 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  while  employed  as  civil  engineer  in  the 
land  office  at  Florence,  Ala.,  met  and  married  Miss  Charlotte 

Royston,  whose  fa- 
ther was  a Revolu- 
tionary soldier  and 
a personal  friend  of 
Gen.  Washington. 
In  1834  Mr.  Peel 
moved  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Marshall 
County,  Miss.  They 
were  among  the  first 
white  settlers  of  that 
section. 

At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen his  son  Robert 
was  placed  at  St. 
d'homas  Hall  at 
II  o 1 1 y Springs, 
Miss.,  to  prepaie  for 
the  State  University 
at  O.xford. 

In  October,  1852, 
.Dr.  Peel  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Matthews, 
daughter  of  Dr.  B. 
D.  Matthews,  a 
prominent  physician 
of  Marshall  County. 

When  the  call  to 
arms  stirred  the 
hearts  of  Southern 
men.  Dr.  Peel  raised 
a company,  of  which 
he  was  made  cap- 
tain ; and,  going  to 
Virginia,  joined  the  Nineteenth  Mississippi  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  the  gallant  Col.  C.  H.  Mott. 

He  was  at  once  tendered  the  position  of  assistant  surgeon 
of  the  regiment,  but  declined.  After  the  first  battle  of  Manas- 
sas, he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  Gen.  Wilcox’s  Brigade,  and 
so  won  upon  the  Federal  prisoners  that  one  man  exclaimed: 
“My  God  ! Why  are  we  fighting  such  men?” 

In  February,  1865,  Dr.  Peel,  in  response  to  Gen.  Johnson's 
call  for  e.xperienced  army  surgeons,  was  transferred  to  the 
Mississippi  Department,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Lee’s  hos- 
pitals at  Lauderdale  Springs.  Returning  on  short  furlough  to 
his  home,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  Maud  Matthews  and, 
with  his  bride,  repaired  to  his  field  of  duty,  where  he  remained 
until  the  surrender. 

Two  of  his  brothers  had  fallen  with  their  faces  to  the  foe, 
a third  had  languished  many  months  in  a Northern  prison,  and 
the  youngest  was  wounded  at  Franklin. 

As  a successful  physician  and  skilied  surgeon  his  services 
were  rendered  freely  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich. 
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Himself  loyal  to  ail  that  was  good  and  great  and  noble,  given 
to  genuine  Southern  hospitality,  he  loved  in  his  later  years  to 
draw  around  him,  in  his  stately  home,  a large  circle  of  con- 
genial friends. 

In  iS/3  he  united  with  the  Christian  Church,  of  which  he 
was  a devoted  member,  showing  in  his  daily  walk  that  the 
charity  inculcated  by  the  Scriptures  was  the  keynote  to  every 
action  of  his  life.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Fraternity,  the  K.  of  P.,  Knights  of  Honor,  and  in  all  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  best  principles  held  by  each. 

The  death  of  no  citizen  has  caused  more  profound  regret. 
He  was  loved  and  honored  for  his  intellect,  his  varied  infor- 
mation, his  culture,  his  lofty  aims,  his  great  heart,  so  kind  and 
true ; and  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy  is  extended  by  all  to 
his  wife  and  only  child,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Crawford,  in  their  irrepaia- 
ble  loss. 

He  was  a knightly  soldier,  a true  friend,  a useful  citizen,  ten- 
der father,  devoted  husband,  a sincere  Christian  gentleman  of 
the  old  regime,  whose  pleasant  smile,  courtly  bow,  and  kindly 
words  must  long  be  remembered. 

Daniel  O'Neal. 

The  death  of  Comrade  Daniel  O’Neal,  of  the  Missouri  Con- 
federate Home,  is  reported  as  occurring  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber. He  was  a member  of  Company  B,  Twentieth  Tennessee 
Infantry,  and  enlisted  in  April,  1861,  at  Nashville.  Comrade 
O’Neal  was  seventy-four  years  old.  He  had  a sister,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  living  somewhere  in  Tennessee.  Her  address  is  de- 
sired by  the  Veteran. 

William  Brown  Tate. 

In  the  death  of  Comrade  W.  B.  Tate  a most  remarkable 
man  passed  away.  A patriot,  a soldier,  a philanthropist,  and. 


W.  B.  TATE. 


with  all,  a modest,  unassuming  gentleman.  He  was  also  a 
practical  farmer,  and  the  very  strength  of  all  these  inherent 
qualities  which  he  possessed  prominently  marked  him  above 
the  ordinary  man. 

He  was  born  in  Grainger  County,  Tenn.,  December  3,  181Q, 
of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry — of  that  sturdy  old  pioneer  stock  that 
helped  to  establish  American  independence.  Young  Tate 
grew  up  on  the  farm  where  he  lived  and  labored  all  of  his 
busy  and  useful  life  e.xcept  the  four  years  he  gave  to  the 
service  of  the  Confederacy.  Early  in  1861  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  I,  Second  Tennessee  Cavalry,  command- 
ed by  Col.  H.  M.  Ashby.  He  was  wounded  at  Barboursville, 
Ky. ; and  afterwards,  at  his  request,  was  transferred  to  Com- 
pany K,  Nineteenth  Tennessee  Infantry,  with  which  he  served 
till  some  time  in  1863,  when,  on  account  of  poor  health,  he 
was  honorably  discharged.  Unable  for  active  service  in  the 
field,  and  unwilling  to  leave  the  service,  he  accepted  a posi- 
tion as  purchasing  agent  and  collecting  supplies  for  the  gov- 
ernment, in  which  position  he  showed  the  same  good  judg- 
ment and  fidelity  that  marked  his  course  through  life. 

After  the  surrender  he  returned  to  his  dilapidated  home. 
Assuming  the  care  of  his  aged  parents,  with  unflinching  cour- 
age he  began  the  task  of  making  it  look  once  more  like  home 
to  them.  By  his  strong  manhood,  practical  sense,  and  judg- 
ment, he  was  intuitively  looked  to  as  a protector,  adviser,  and 
friend  in  those  troublesome  days.  He  was  a man  of  frugal 
habits,  industrious,  energetic,  and  of  superior  judgment.  Un- 
der his  guiding  hand  the  farm  soon  became  a source  of  revenue 
and,  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  the  income  was  far  beyond 
his  own  needs.  He  cared  nothing  for  money  in  a sordid  sense, 
and,  having  never  married,  none  were  dependent  directly  on 
him.  Whenever  he  would  accumulate  a few  thousand  spare 
dollars,  he  would,  with  a liberality  and  generosity  rarely  ever 
seen,  first  divide  it  out  with  his  less  fortunate  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, locating  them  in  homes  of  their  own  and  then  look  after 
others  deserving  assistance.  In  this  way  he  disposed  of  his 
surplus  money  until  age  began  to  tell  upon  him,  and  then  he 
invested  the  bulk  of  his  accumulations  in  bank  stocks.  When 
these  accumulations  had  amounted  to  TWENTY  THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS  he  decided  to  divide  it  out  among  such 
of  his  old  Confederate  comrades  as  had  lost  a leg  or  arm  in 
the  service. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  plan,  he  called  in  Attorneys  O.  C. 
King  and  George  P.  Yoe  to  draw  up  the  necessary  papers; 
gave  them  a check  for  $20,000,  and  on  July  18,  1889,  the  money 
wa.s  given  to  his  old,  maimed  comrades  in  his  presence.  There 
were  fort3^-one  beneficiaries,  and  one  can  better  imagine  than 
describe  the  scenes  and  the  emotions,  the  heart  throbs  of  the 
giver  in  response  to  those  of  the  receivers  on  that  occasion. 

Comrade  Tate  died  on  August  22,  1903,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-four  years,  honored  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him 
The  last  sad  rites  were  performed  by  the  W.  B.  Tate  Camp  of 
Confederate  Veterans  of  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Capt.  D.  T.  Beall. 

On  the  3d  day  of  January,  1904,  the  beloved  Commander  of 
Camp  W.  H.  H.  Tison,  of  Booneville,  Miss.,  Capt.  D.  T, 
Beall,  passed  from  among  these  who  had  made  his  life  and 
joined  those  comrades  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  life  eter- 
nal. He  was  the  Commander  of  Company  E,  Twenty-Sixth 
Mississippi  Regiment  of  Infantry,  from  1861  to  the  end  at 
Appomattox.  During  his  long  service  he  always  sought  the 
post  of  danger  and  responsibility,  and  in  civil  life  he  was  no 
less  faithful  to  the  duties  of  his  position.  He  was  Com- 
mander of  th.e  Camp  for  twelve  years,  and  his  death  was  the 
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crowning  of  a life  of  devotion  to  friends  and  comrades.  The 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Camp  in  his  honor  express  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  and  the  great  place  he  filled  in 
their  hearts  and  lives. 

J.  C.  Reece,  of  Lancaster,  Tex.,  a comrade  and  friend, 
writes  the  following: 

“A  hasty  glance  at  the  soldier  life  of  this  hero  produces 
happy  recollections  of  many  scenes  and  incidents  of  the 
struggle  for  Southern  rights,  which  he  early  espoused  and 
sustained  nobly  to  the  last,  and  did  his  part  on  many  bat- 
tlefields to  carry  the  tide  of  victory  for  Southern  arms.  Fort 
Donelson,  Coffeeville,  Baker’s  Creek  and  Big  Black,  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Deep  Bottom, 
Second  Cold  Harbor,  Weldon  Railroad,  Bell’s  Mill,  the  re- 
pulse of  Sheridan’s  raiders,  October,  1864,  the  march  across 
the  chilly  Nottoway  and  return  to  quarter,  the  winter  of 
1864-65,  and  the  heroic  struggle  on  the  front  line  southwest 
of  Petersburg  April  2,  1865,  reecho  his  brave  spirit.  Sur- 
viving comrades  remember  his  ‘Close  up.  Company  El’  on  the 
march ; his  ‘Bow  your  necks  like  tobacco  worms  !’  in  battle. 
His  excellent  management  of  the  ‘boy  company’  in  camp  and 
on  the  march,  and  his  watchfulness  for  their  comfort  won  for 
him  their  confidence,  love,  and  respect,  and  gave  him  com- 
manding influence  over  that  brave  band  of  country  boy  soldiers. 

“On  several  occasions  it  was  his  pride  to  lead  volunteers  in 
some  desperate  charge.  The  character  of  the  men  he  had 
disciplined  is  well  demonstrated  by  mention  of  one  incident. 
In  a successful  charge  on  the  ‘white  house’  (a  nice  country 
residence)  to  dislodge  some  Federal  sharpshooters  during  the 
Lee-Grant  campaign  a Federal  refusing  to  halt  at  command  of 
one  of  Beall’s  favorites.  Private  Jack  Busby,  both  guns  having 
been  previously  discharged,  threw  his  empty  gun  down,  and, 
with  an  oath,  said,  ‘If  I can’t  kill  you,  I can  catch  you,’  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word  pursued  the  fleeing  Yank,  over- 
hauled him  and  brought  him,  unharmed  and  unarmed,  but 
sorely  dismayed,  to  his  exulting  captain.  Beall  often  referred 
to  this  act  as  ‘Busby’s  native  strategy.’ 

“Capt.  Beall’s  request  to  be  buried  among  the  dead  Con- 
federates at  Booneville  proves  his  affinity  to,  and  love  for, 
those  who  wore  the  gray.  He  loved  them  to  the  end,  and  will 
greet  them  in  the  morning  of  the  glorious  resurrection.” 

David  A.  Meade. 

“His  deathblow  struck  him  there  in  the  ranks — 

There  in  the  ranks  with  his  face  to  the  foe.” 

The  dead  leave  behind  them  their  memory,  their  example, 
and  the  effects  of  their  actions.  Through  all  the  changing 
years  those  whom  we  have  truly  loved  in  life  never  cease  to 
be  objects  of  our  deepest  and  holiest  affections.  Their  names, 
their  characters,  their  images  are  impressed  upon  our  dearest 
recollections  and  our  most  sacred  hopes. 

David  A.  Meade,  a lad  of  sixteen,  left  the  paternal  home 
in  Brunswick  County,  Va.,  in  1863,  a member  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Blues.  Being  endowed  with  great  personal  beauty  and 
a perfect  disposition,  he  readily  became  the  idol  of  his  family, 
the  beloved  comrade  of  a wide  circle  of  friends.  Wherever  he 
might  go  friends  sprang  about  his  path,  gathering  inspiration 
from  his  brave  and  sunny  soul  and  feeling  therein  the  sweet 
enchantment  of  his  spell.  From  the  infantry  which  partici- 
pated in  the  Rich  Mountain  retreat  and  disaster,  in  which 
the  lamented  Gen,  Garnett  was  killed,  he  was  transferred  to 
Company  I,  Third  Virginia  Cavalry,  Gen.  Stuart  command- 
ing. Flis  absolute  fearlessness  in  battle  for  one  of  his  tender 
years  struck  his  comrades  with  admiration,  for,  like  the 


Southerner  that  he  was,  he  needed  not  to  be  led,  much  less 
to  be  stimulated  or  driven  to  battle.  Of  all  the  soldiery  the 
whole  world  has  produced,  the  Confederate  soldier  was  the 
highest  type,  the  supreme  model,  and  there  are  no  indications 
that  his  like  will  ever  be  seen  again. 

In  a cavalry  skirmish  on  the  Rapidan  David  Meade  received 
his  death  wound  from  a poisoned  bullet,  in  a so-called  civilized 
warfare,  which  eventually  ended  his  young  life,  attended  by 
the  severest  suffering  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man. 
But  never  a complaint  or  murmur;  with  resignation  and 
heroic  stanchness  he  bore  all  until  his  young  life  ebbed  away 
and  he  fell  on  sleep— the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

“Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead ! 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave; 

No  impious  footsteps  here  shall  tread 
1 he  herbage  of  your  grave  ; 

Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 
While  Fame  her  record  keeps. 

Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 
Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps.” 

Ellen  Meade  Clarke. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Beck. 

In  nearly  every  community  of  the  country  there  is  one  man 
whose  life  is  passed  in  ministering  unto  others,  and  most  often 
this  is  the  family  physician  and  friend  who  sacrifices  himself 
that  others  may  be  relieved  of  their  sufferings.  From  Mason, 
Tex.,  come  resolutions  in  testimony  of  loss  to  that  community 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Beck,  who  for  twenty-three  years  had 
ministered  to  their  sick  and  afflicted — the  poor  as  well  as  rich 
• — and  to  those  in  health  he  stood  as  counselor  and  friend. 

Dr.  Beck  was  born  in  McNairy  County,  Tenn.,  in  1845.  He 
was  a soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  and  saw  service  at  Belmont, 
but  defective  eyesight  forced  him  to  leave  the  service.  He  at- 
tended the  Louisville  Medical  College,  and  later  received  a 
diploma  from  the  University  of  Louisiana,  now  Tulane,  and 
in  1894  took  a postgraduate  course  in  the  New  Orleans  Poly- 
technic. He  married  in  1872  and  removed  to  Corinth,  Miss., 
where  he  resided  some  years,  then  went  to  Texas  on  account 
of  his  health,  settling  at  Mason.  Through  sheer  force  of  will 
he  conquered  the  disease  which  had  taken  such  a strong  hold 
upon  him,  and  for  many  years  had  been  an  inspiration  in  his 
life  and  work. 


Tributes  to  Cordon  and  Others. 

Judge  J.  Soule  Smith,  historian  and  writer,  of  Lexington, 
Ky>  pays  the  following  tribute  to  his  old  commander: 

“We  old  fellows  die  in  groups.  The  angel  of  death  comes 
,and  calls  the  roll,  and  we  step  back  into  the  silent  majority, 
where  I have  so  “often  wished  to  be.  On  Saturday  last  died 
two  men  whom  I knew — one  of  them  a personal  friend, 
Charles  Foster,  of  Ohio ; the  other,  under  whom  I served  in 
the  Confederate  army,  John  B.  Gordon,  and  whose  cheek  I 
washed  with  my  canteen  of  water  when  he  got  the  scJr  on  it 
which  he  carried  until  his  death.  That  scar  was  from  a frag- 
ment of  a shell  from  Torbett’s  battery,  of  the  Federal  army, 
up  near  the  Potomac  River,  one  afternoon.  He  was  a major 
general  then  under  Jubal  Early,  and  I was  a private  in  Com- 
pany A,  Twelfth  Georgia  Battalion. 

“I  knew  Gen.  Gordon  only  as  a private  soldier  could  know 
a general.  Yet,  boylike,  I was  observant  of  him.  Never  but 
once  did  I speak  with  old  ‘Marse’  Robert  E.  Lee.  God  blessed 
me  that  much  in  my  fruitless  life,  but  several  times  I spoke 
to  Gordon : once  when  I tried  to  turn  his  horse  back  in 
battle,  and  he  made  me  loose  the  rein,  though  I stood  in  front 
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of  him  in  hopes  to  stop  some  bullet  that  might  elsewise  hurt 
him ; once  when  I washed  his  face  from  my  canteen  of  water, 
and  once  when  I was  brought  before  him  for  stealing  apples 
and  had  my  whole  shirt  bosom  full.  He  could  see  well  enough 
in  a fight,  but  couldn’t  see  the  bulge  of  the  apples  in  my  shirt 
front. 

“These  three  incidents  I remember  well — there  are  others 
not  so  prominent.  He  was  the  most  splendid  officer  I ever 
saw  on  the  battlefield.  I say  ‘splendid’  and  I mean  it,  just 
as  I would  say  John  C.  Breckinridge  was  the  most  ‘superb.' 
Of  course  ‘Marse’  Robert  Lee  classed  by  himself,  for  God  made 
only  one  of  him,  and  one’s  enough  since  Christ  came. 

“Gen.  Breckinridge  was  the  handsomest  man  I ever  saw, 
either  on  or  oft'  a battlefield.  ‘Marse’  Robert  Lee  was  like  a 
mountain  peak  on  which  the  sweet  sun  rested,  but  the  stars 
were  very  near  to  it,  and  the  blue  sky  bent  around  it  beau- 
tifully. Gordon  was  the  shining  scimiter  which  the  war  god 
wielded  when  he  cleft  his  enemies.  He  dressed  for  battle  as 
others  would  dress  for  a ball,  and  when  the  boys  saw  his  clean 
gauntlets  and  his  shining  epaulets  on  him,  they  ate  all  their 
rations,  lest  they  should  die  before  they  had  a chance  to  finish 
them. 

“He  was  sober,  discreet,  and  gentle.  I saw  him  walk  while 
a foot-sore  private  rode  his  horse.  Pure  as  Sir  Galahad,  knight- 
ly as  King  Arthur,  he  was  as  brave  as  Lancelot  and  gentle  as 
the  dawn.  His  face  grew  white  in  battle,  and  the  scar  on  his 
cheek  grew  red  or  purple,  his  eyes  blazed,  and  Gordon’s  Bri- 
gade stood  ready  to  die  in  their  tracks. 

"Let  one  of  them  pay  this  little  tribute  to  his  memory.’’ 

'Virginians  Pay  Tribute  to  Gen.  Longstreet. 

The  John  Bowie  Strange  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lieut.  Gen.  James  Long- 
.street,  in  which  it  is  stated : 

“The  Virginians  who  served  under  him  in  the  War  between 
the  States  recognize  his  splendid  ability  as  a corps  commander, 
his  dauntless  courage,  and  the  absolute  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  that  immortal  band  of  Southerners  who  will  go  down 
in  history,  wreathed  with  immortal  fame,  as  Longstreet’.- 
Corps,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  A large  proportion  of  its 
members  belonged  to  organizations  led  by  him  in  the  Virginia 
campaigns.  . . . Our  immortal  leader,  R.  E.  Lee,  the  Com- 

mander in  Chief  of  the  Confederate  forces,  continued  him  in 
command  as  lieutenant  general  until  the  fateful  day  of  Appo- 
mattox, when,  in  the  expiring  crisis  of  the  Confederacy,  Long- 
street and  his  corps  of  Southerners  were  in  line  of  battle,  read} 
to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  South,  until  ordered 
to  sheath  their  swords,  stack  their  guns,  and  furl  their  flags.” 

Micajah  Woods,  George  L.  Petrie,  and  J.  M.  Murphy,  com- 
mittee, presented  the  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Camp.  H.  Clay  Michie  is  Commander  and  W. 
N.  Wood  Adjutant  and  Secretary  of  the  Camp. 

The  resolutions,  handsomely  engrossed,  were  sent  to  Mrs. 
Longstreet,  and  in  her  acknowledgment  she  writes : 

"Please  convey  to  the  Camp  my  warmest  thanks,  with  assur- 
ance that  the  loving  honor  they  have  paid  to  our  beloved  dead 
will  always  be  held  in  tender  memory  by  Gen.  Longstreet’s 
family.  It  is  a melancholy  comfort  to  know  that  the  military 
honor  of  the  great  commander  is  safe  with  the  fighting  sol- 
diers of  the  Confederacy,  who  loved  him  as  the  Old  Guard 
loved  Napoleon.  . . . Such  expressions  give  me  the  only 
comfort  the  world  can  offer  in  this  hour,  and  I thank  you 
again  and  again  with  all  my  anguished  heart.” 


CoL.  N.  H.  Burt. 

Col.  Nash  H.  Burt  died  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Nash  H. 
Burt,  Jr.,  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  31,  1903;  aged  about  sev- 
enty-two years.  He  was  born  in  Nash  County,  N.  C.,  moved 
to  Tennessee  when  quite  a youth,  and 
after  receiving  a liberal  education  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law  in  Bedford 
County.  About  1855  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Hon.  Hardy  Burton, 
United  States  Consul  to  the  Island  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Burton  from  yellow  fever  had 
charge  of  affairs,  and  afterwards 
brought  the  remains  of  his  chief  to 
the  United  States  for  burial.  When 
the  War  between  the  States  began  he 
was  Private  Secretary  to  Gov.  Isharn  G.  Harris,  the  war  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee,  and  when  Gov.  Harris  took  the  field  Col. 
Burt  was  appointed  on  his  staff  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Col.  Burt  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee. Ideated  in  Chattanooga,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law,  forming  a partnership  with  Col.  G.  A.  Wood,  who  com- 
manded the  Fifteenth  Indiana  during  the  war,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Wood  and  Burt,  which  soon  became  known  as  one 
of  the  leading  law  firms  in  Chattanooga. 

In  1878,  when  Chattanooga  was  scourged  by  a dreadful  epi- 
demic of  yellow  fever  and  every  one  who  could  was  leaving  the 
city,  Col.  Burt,  with  Rev.  J.  W.  Bachman,  Mr.  O’Brien,  and 
others,  volunteered  to  serve  on  the  Relief  Committee,  and  he 
was  one  of  that  splendid  band  of  heroes  who  remained  through- 
out the  plague,  nursing  the  sick  and  dying  and  administering 
to  I he  wants  of  the  distressed. 

In  June,  1866,  Col.  Burt  was  married  at  Danville,  Ky.,  to 
Miss  Eliza  Middleton.  Two  sons — Harry  M.,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
and  Nash  H.,  of  Birmingham — survive  him. 

It  is  a coincidence  that  an  official  paper  as  Private  Secretary 
to  Gov.  Harris  has  been  on  the  'Veteran  desk  for  a decade. 
It  is  dated  April  21,  1861,  and  is  addressed  to  Col.  T.  H.  Log- 
wood in  regard  to  his  commission,  C.  S.  A. 

Capt.  John  Tayloe  Perrin 

After  a brief  illness  of  pneumonia,  Capt.  John  Tayloe  Per- 
rin died  on  the  25th  of  February,  1904,  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. He  was  a native  of  Gloucester  County,  Va.,  but 
for  many  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  a resident  of 
Baltimore.  Capt,  Perrin  was  descended  from  a distinguished 
ancestry  of  Virginians.  His  grandfather  was  the  accom- 
plished Ralph  Wormley,  of  Rosegill,  Middlesex  County;  his 
father,  Maj.  Wm.  K.  Perrin,  a veteran  of  the  war  of  1812; 
and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Tayloe  Perrin,  a matron  of  the 
true  Cornelia  type,  whose  children  were  her  jewels. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  between  the  States  Capt. 
Perrin  was  a young  and  successful  planter  in  his  native  coun- 
ty. Virginia  having  cast  her  lot  with  the  South,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  active  in  organizing  the 
Twenty-Sixth  Virginia  Regiment  of  Infantry,  which  was  soon 
made  a part  of  Wise’s  Brigade.  He  was  elected  captain  of  one 
of  its  companies.  He  served  with  distinction  in  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Florida  with  his  command.  During 
1864,  in  a battle  near  Petersburg,  he  was  disabled  by  a serious 
wound,  which  rendered  him  lame  for  life. 

After  the  surrender  Capt.  Perrin  returned  to  his  farms,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  rebuilding  of  his  shattered  fortune. 
A few  years  later  he  married  Miss  Maud  Tabb,  daughter  of 
Dr.  J.  Prosser  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  Tabb,  of  White  Marsh. 
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Later  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Baltimore,  and  resided 
there  until  his  death. 

He  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a de- 
voted wife  and  four  children — daughters — ^to  mourn  their 
loss.  He  has  been  laid  to  rest  beside  the  “kith  and  kin”  of 
his  youth  beneath  the  bending  trees  of  old  Ware  church  in 
the  county  that  gave  him  birth.  A devoted  husband,  loving 
father,  true  friend,  patriotic  citizen,  gallant  soldier,  he  has 
gone  to  his  rest  and  reward.  Faithful  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  spotless  in  character,  to  those  who  knew  him  his  pure  life 
was  as  a beautiful  sermon,  the  end  of  which  has  “come  like 
the  benediction  that  follows  after  prayer.”  W.  K. 

Mrs.  Araminta  Claiborne  Hudson. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Hudson  was  born  at  the  home  of  her  maternal 
grandfather,  Maj.  Daniel  Williams,  in  Dixon  County,  'I'enn., 
in  1817.  the  daughter  of  Maj.  John  Wills  Napier  and  Cas- 
sandra Williams.  She  was 
educated  by  Miss  Lucy 
Lanier  at  Columbia  and  bv 
Dr.  Berry  in  Nashville.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  years 
she  married  Dr.  John  Rolfe 
Hudson,  a young  Virginian 
fresh  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  already 
winning  laurels  in  his  pro- 
fession. She  lost  her  moth- 
er about  that  time,  and,  be- 
sides other  duties  intrusted 
to  her,  she  was  given  tin- 
wool  from  the  sheep's  back 
and  the  cotton  from  the  field 
with  which  to  clothe  nearly 
a hundred  negroes.  Her  fa- 
ther was  an  ironmaster, 
and  employed  many  hands. 

Moving  to  Nashville  when 
her  little  girls  recpiired  educating,  she  made  that  her  life  work. 
Her  motto  was,  “Knowledge  is  power,"  and  she  gave  them 
every  advantage  in  every  accomplishment.  She  was  an  emi- 
nently practical  woman  and  an  excellent  housekeeper,  a favorite 
expression  being;  “Cleanliness  is  the  elegance  of  poverty."  She 
never  gave  her  children  a toy,  but  always  books,  for  the  love 
of  books  and  literature  was  her  chief  characteristic.  Her 
daughters  have  said  often  that  they  were  sung  to  sleep  as  chil- 
dren with  Moore  and  Burns  melodies,  and  have  sat  listening 
to  “Lalla  Rookh,”  "Childe  Harold,”  or  Scott’s  poems  rather 
than  play.  She  knew  them  all,  and  recited  them  beautifully. 
A few  years  ago,  after  she  was  eighty  years  of  age,  a friend 
went  to  see  her.  She  was  lying  on  her  sofa  reading  “The  His- 
tory of  Civilization,”  and  on  her  table  by  her  side  were 
the  “Queens  of  England,”  being  read  for  the  third  time.  Her 
ambition  and  determination  were  shown  just  after  the  great 
war,  when,  outside  the  city  limits,  her  only  son  having  no  op- 
portunity to  go  to  school,  she  taught  him  and  studied  Latin  un- 
der one  of  her  sons-in-law.  Dr.  \\'.  E.  Ward,  so  as  to  teach 
her  young  son. 

Mrs.  Hudson's  devotion  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  was 
next  to  her  children.  She  had  charge  of  a hospital,  and  when 
Fort  Donelson  fell  she  had  in  her  house  nursing  them  nearly 
twenty  sick  soldiers.  She  bent  every  power  to  help  them 
while  prisoners.  She  would  go  to  the  Federal  authorities  and 
say:  “I  have  in  my  house  now  your  sick  men.  They  come  to 


me  for  help,  for  milk,  for  advice.  Let  me  help  my  own."  And 
they  never  refused  her.  A few  years  ago  some  gentlema.', 
from  St.  Louis  visited  Nashville,  and  said  he  had  not  been 
here  since  Hood’s  raid.  He  was  a prisoner  in  the  old  stone 
quarry,  and  nearly  froze  to  death,  but  a lady  came  down 
with  a Federal  officer  and  saw  him  without  shoes  and  gave 
him  a pair,  the  officer  making  the  guard  let  her  pass.  He 
said  she  saved  his  life,  and  he  always  wanted  to  know  who 
she  was.  A nephew  of  Mrs.  Hudson  was  present,  and  he  im- 
mediately exclaimed : “That  was  aunt,  for  I was  a little  boy 
then,  and  went  with  her  and  carried  the  shoes.”  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and  on  her 
father’s  place  was  the  Big  Spring  Camp  Meeting,  among  the 
first  ever  held  by  that  Church. 

During  the  war  of  the  sixties  the  Hudson  home  was  on  a 
hill  not  far  back  of  the  penitentiary,  which  was  then  a prison 
for  Confederates,  and  this  family  shielded  many  who  escaped 
from  time  to  time.  Ultra  as  were  her  views,  Mrs.  Hudson  so 
commanded  the  respect  of  Federal  authorities  that  she  was  per- 
mitted to  do  Confederates  many  favors.  Only  a few  years  ago 
a medical  student  from  Mississippi  called  to  pay  his  father’.s 
respects,  who,  while  here  in  prison  during  1861,  was  taken  by 
Mrs.  l^udson  in  her  carriage  to  her  home  and  nursed  back  to 
health.  Many  have  risen  and  called  her  blessed  for  kindnes.s 
to  them  in  days  of  distress. 

Mrs.  tludson  was  a heroine  and  prided  in  the  patriotic  blood 
of  her  ancestors,  and  when  two  grandsons  enlisted  for  the 
Spanish  War,  she  said,  “Let  them  go,”  and,  after  telling  of 
their  Idood,  said:  “I'hey  can’t  help  going.” 

She  was  the  granddaughter  of  Col.  Richard  Claiborne 
Napier,  a Virginia  gentleman,  and  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  rai^ing  and  equipping  his  own  regiment.  Her  father 
fought  with  Jackson — in  a regiment  of  which  his  elder  brother 
was  colonel,  another  brother  surgeon,  and  another  captain. 

Her  surviving  children  are  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Morris,  Mrs. 
Preston  Miller,  and  Dr.  John  Wills  Hudson,  of  California, 
who  is  at  present  anthropologist  and  archaeologist  for  the 
Field  Museum,  Chicago.  One  of  her  children  was  the  wife 
of  Dr.  W.  E.  Ward,  whose  career  was  in  the  noble  seminary 
bearing  his  name — a helpmeet  in  his  great  work;  then  the  be- 
loved Mrs.  Mary  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Brown  were 
her  daughters.  Few  women  of  the  country  equaled  this  noble 
woman  in  all  life’s  duties. 

B.  ,S.  Fitzgerald. 

Prof.  B.  S.  Fitzgerald  died  at  his  home,  in  Houston,  Te.x., 
on  Januaiy  26.  He  was  born  in  Mississippi,  but  moved  to 
Texas  in  1851,  accepted  a position  in  the  faculty  of  the  Baylor 
University,  and  at  the  Irreaking  out  of  the  War  between  the 
States  was  President  of  the  University.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in 
Company  1,  of  the  Fifth  Texas  Regiment,  Hood’s  Brigade, 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  served  through  the  remaining 
years  of  struggle  with  honor.  Returning  to  his  post  at  Baylor 
University,  he  remained  with  the  institution  until  1868.  At 
that  time  he  removed  to  Houston  and  took  charge  of  the 
Houston  Academy,  retaining  his  place  as  head  of  that  institu- 
tion until  1875.  After  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  busi- 
ness pursuits. 

During  all  his  life  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  closely  affiliated  with 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  oldest  and 
strongest  members  in  the  State.  Only  a few  days  before  his 
death  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
ding, the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage. 


MRS.  A.  C.  HUDSON. 
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NOTED  LANDMARK  IN  BALTIMORE. 

Comrade  William  L.  Ritter,  Adjutant  of  the  Camp  of  Con- 
federate Veterans  in  Baltimore,  sends  some  interesting  data 
concerning  the  office  of  the  firm  with  w.jtich  he  is  connected — 
Clendenin  Brothers,  in  South  Gay  Street,  together  with  pho- 
tographs of  the  ruins : 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  last  century  the  building  was  a 
dwelling  house,  where  often  assembled  the  worthies  of  the  old 
regime  of  the  city  after  the  war  of  1812.  Subsequently  it  was 
converted  into  a warehouse  for  business  purposes.  In  1845 
the  building  was  occupied  by  Henry  Thompson  & Company  ; 
later  and  during  the  War  between  the  States  by  Pope,  Cole  & 
Company.  From  1885  it  was  occupied  by  Clendenin  Brothers. 

"Capt.  Henry  Thompson  was  graudated  at  the  West  Point 
Military  Institute,  and  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  and 
friend  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  During  the  two  years  that  Gen. 
Lee  was  stationed  at  Baltimore,  which  was  subsequent  to  the 
Mexican  War,  he  visited  the  office  of  Capt.  Thompson  almost 
daily.  The  entrance  to  the  office  was  through  the  arched 
doorway  near  the  corner  of  the  building  and  high  wail. 


On  a number  of  occasions  Gen.  Lee  asked  Capt.  Thomp- 
son to  witness  his  signature  to  papers  he  was  about  to  transmit 
to  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  then  presided  over  by 
the  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  'fhe  desk  upon  which  those  papers 
were  signed  I had  the  honor  of  using  for  eight  years  previous 
to  the  recent  fire.  I regret  its  loss  exceedingly.” 


THE  REAL  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Landon  Knight  concludes  a series  of  articles  in  The  Pilgrim 
(Battle  Creek,  Mich.)  for  March  of  “the  real”  Jefferson  Davis, 
in  which  he  says  : 

"It  is  a difficult  matter  at  this  distance  of  time  to  realize  the 
attitude  of  public  sentiment  against  Jefferson  Davis,  the  State 
prisoner  of  Fortress  Monroe.  As  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
late  Confederacy,  he  was,  in  popular  estimation,  the  incarna- 
tion, if  not  the  proximate  cause,  of  all  the  sins  and  suffering 
of  rebellion,  but  worse  than  all  the  administration  which  in 
feverish,  puerile  haste  had  declared  him  an  accessory  to  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  upon  that  score  had  paid  out 
of  the  public  treasury  $100,000  for  his  capture,  could  not,  or 
rather  dared  not,  reverse  its  attitude  and  speak  the  truth.  The 
result  was,  of  course,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  at 


the  North  believed  Mr.  Davis  to  be  as  guilty  of  murder  as  he 
was  of  treason. 

“Andrew  Johnson,  within  ninety  days  after  he  had  issued 
his  ridiculously  false  proclamation,  admitted  it  to  be  without 
foundation — a fact  which  all  along  was  fully  realized  by  every 
member  of  the  government  who  had  personally  known  the  ac- 
cused. 

“Mr.  Davis  was  constantly  demanding  that  he  be  given  the 
speedy  and  impartial  trial  provided  in  such  cases  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Charles  O'Connor,  then  the  greatest  of  living  lawyers, 
Henry  Ould,  and  many  other  leading  members  of  the  bar  from 
the  Northern  States,  volunteered  to  defend  Mr.  Davis,  while 
Thaddeus  Stevens  proffered  his  services  to  Clement  C.  Clay. 
Horace  Greeley,  through  the  columns  of  the  Tribune,  constantly 
demanded  that  Mr.  Davis  be  either  liberated  or  brought  to 
trial,  and  by  the  spring  of  the  year  1866  he  had  created  such 
a sentiment  in  favor  of  his  contentions  throughout  the  country 
that  the  government  could  no  longer  delay  some  action.  Ac- 
cordingly in  May  an  indictment  was  procured,  charging  Jef- 
ferson Davis  with  high  treason  against  the  United  States,  and 
in  June  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Boutwell  offered  a resolution  in 
Congress  that  the  accused  should  be  tried  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  which  passed  that  body  by  a vote  of  105  to  19. 

"But  despite  that  resolution,  there  were  those  who  clearly 
foresaw  the  danger  involved  in  it,  and  hoping  that  time  might 
dispose  of  the  necessity  for  any  trial  at  all,  urged  delay  as  the 
wisest  measuie.  Consequently,  despite  the  efforts  of  Greeley 
and  Gerritt  Smith,  and  other  great  men  of  the  North,  the  trial 
was  postponed  until  May,  1867.  Mr.  Davis,  weak,  pale,  and 
emaciated,  appeared  before  Chief  Justice  Chase,  sitting  with 
Justice  Underwood,  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Richmond.  The 
court  room  wais  crowded  to  its  utmost  capa’city,  and  despite  the 
stern  discipline  sought  to  be  enforced,  it  wvis  'with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  applause  could  be  suppressed  that  from  time 
•to  lime  greeted  the  profound  logic  and  masterly  elocpience  of 
Charles  O'Connor's  great  speech  on  a motion  to  quash  the  in- 
dictment. The  arguments  lasted  two  days,  and  at  their  con- 
clusion Chief  Justice  Chase  voted  to  quash  the  indictment, 
while  Justice  Underwood  voted  to  sustain  it,  thus  necessitating 
a reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  L'nited 
.States  for  final  deiision.  In  accordance  with  a previous  a'-- 
rangement  Mr.  Davis  was  soon  afterwards  admitted  to  bail, 
Horace  Greeley,  Gerritt  Smith,  Augustus  Schell,  and  a numljcr 
of  other  former  political  enemies  becoming  his  bondsmen. 

"Charles  O’Connor’s  bold  declaration  that  Jefferson  Davis 
could  never  be  convicted  of  treason  under  the  Constitution  as 
it  then  stood  first  aroused  the  administration  to  the  dangers  of 
the  task  that  it  had  assumed.  Mr.  Johnson  sent  for  his  attor- 
ney-general  and  had  him  prepare  an  opinion  on  the  case.  In 
due  time  it  was  submitted.  It  was  a veritable  bombshell  which 
fairly  demolished  every  theory  upon  which  Jefferson  Davis 
might  have  been  convicted  of  treason  or  any  other  crime.  iMr. 
Johnson  then  called  to  his  aid  two  of  the  greatest  constitutional 
lawyers  of  the  age,  and  they  agreed  with  the  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Stanberry.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  invited  the  Chief  Justic.’ 
to  a conference  for  a full  discussion  of  the  matter.  If  there  wa- 
ever  a partisan,  it  was  Salmon  P.  Chase,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
was  a great  lawyer  and  an  honest  and  fearless  man.  'Lincoln,'  he 
said,  ‘wanted  Jeff.  Davis  to  escape.  He  was  right.  His  capture 
wa.5  a mistake,  his  trial  will  lx*  a greater  one.  We  cannot 
convict  him  of  treason.  Secession  is  settled.  Let  it  stay  set- 
tled !'  Significant  words  truly  from  that  source,  and  they  ex- 
plain the  vote  of  the  great  judge  who  would  have  quashed  the 
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indictment  against  Mr.  Davis  no  less  than  the  question  so 
often  asked  : ‘Why  was  Jefferson  Davis  never  tried  for  treason  ?’ 
“Immediately  after  Mr,  Davis’s  release  on  bond,  he  went 
with  his  family  to  New  York,  and  a few  weeks  later  to  Mon- 
treal, where  he  continued  to  reside  until  May  of  the  following 
year,  when  he  again  appeared  before  the  Circuit  Court  in 
Richmond  for  trial.  But  despite  the  efforts  of  his  counsel  to 
force  a trial  of  the  case,  it  was  dismissed  by  the  government, 
and  thus  ended  ingloriously  the  boast  of  the  government  that 
it  intended  ‘in  the  archtraitor  Davis  to  make  treason  odious.’ 
“Impaired  in  health  and  longing  for  rest  far  away  from  the 
tragic  scenes  of  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Davis  accepted  the 
invitation  of  English  friends  to  visit  them.  But  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  his  visit  was  to  be  a continuous  ovation.  Ev- 
erywhere he  was  greeted  as  though  he  had  been  the  con- 
queror instead  of  the  vanquished.  1 he  spirit  that  prompted 
those  manifestations  he  appreciated,  but  it  revived  sad  memo- 
ries of  the  cause  for  which  he  had  staked  all  and  lost,  and  to 
avoid  this  lionizing  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris.  The 
cordiality  of  the  Frenchmen,  however,  surpassed  that  of  their 
English  brethren,  and  Mr.  Davis  soon  found  himself  so  much 
in  the  public  eye  that  he  decided  to  return  to  England.  Before 
quitting  Paris,  the  emperor  conveyed  his  desire  for  an  audience, 
which  Mr.  Davis  courteously  refused.  Napoleon,  he  con- 
ceived, had  acted  in  bad  faith  with  the  South,  and  such  was 
the  moral  rectitude  of  the  man  that  he  could  never  disguise 
his  contempt  for  any  one,  of  however  exalted  station,  whom 
he  believed  to  be  guilty  of  double  dealing  of  any  kind. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS  IN  THE  SIXTIES. 


“As  .the  guest  of  Lord  Leigh  and  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
in  Wales,  Mr.  Davis’s  health  gradually  improved  until  he  felt 
himself  once  more  able  to  enter  the  active  business  of  life.  The 
war  had  left  him  a poor  man,  and  when  a life  insurance  com- 
pany of  Memphis  offered  him  its  presidency  with  a fair  salary, 
he  accepted,  and  with  his  family  returned  to  America.  The 
people  of  Memphis,  soon  after  his  arrival,  presented  him  a 
fine  residence,  but  this  he  refused.  Mr.  Davis  was  probably 
a very  poor  business  man,  and  his  associates  of  the  insurance 
company  were  in  no  way  superior,  for  its  affairs  soon  became 
anything  but  prosperous.  All  of  his  available  capital  was  in- 
vested in  it,  but  this  he  gladly  sacrificed  in  order  to  sell  his 
own  company  to  a stronger  one,  which  could  protect  the  pol- 
icies of  the  former. 

“The  people  of  Texas,  learning  of  Mr.  Davis's  losses,  of- 
fered to  give  him  an  extensive  stock  farm  in  that  State,  but 
this  he  also  refused.  Upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  little 
station  of  Beauvoir,  Mr.  Davis  owned  a tract  of  land,  which  he 
conceived  would  support  his  family,  and  there,  far  from  the 
strife  of  the  bu.sy  world,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  declining 
years  of  his  life  However,  retirement  at  best  could  only  be 
partial  for  a man  loved  and  venerated  as  Mr.  Davis  was 
throughout  the  South,  and  Beauvoir  accordingly  became  the 
shrine  of  the  public  men  who  sought  the  counsel  of  its  sage. 
But  with  the  modesty  characteristic  of  the  man  he  refused  to 
advise  any  one  upon  measures  of  national  import,  since  by  the 
action  of  Congress  he  was  forever  disfranchised.  He  would 
not  ask  pardon,  sincerely  believing  that  he  had  done  no  wrong, 
and  when  the  people  of  Mississippi  would  have  elected  him 
to  the  United  States  Senate  he  declined  the  honor  in  words 
which  should  be  perused  by  all  who  know  the  man  as  he  was 
during  this*  period  of  his  life.  ‘The  franchise  is  yours  here, 
and  Congress  can  but  refuse  you  admission,  and  your  exclu- 
sion will  be  a test  question,’  ran  the  invitation,  to  which  Mr. 
Davis  replied : ‘I  remained  in  prison  two  years,  and  hoped  in 
vain  for  a trial,  and  now  scenes  of  insult  and  violence,  pro- 
ducing alienation  between  the  sections,  would  be  the  only  re- 
sult of  another  test.  I am  too  old  to  serve  you  as  I once  did, 
and  too  enfeebled  by  suffering  to  maintain  your  cause.’  Any 
word  that  might  serve  to  still  further  increase  that  alienation 
never  passed  the  lips  of  the  gentle,  kindly  old  man,  who,  still 
the  idol  of  his  people,  preferred  to  all  honors  the  quiet  life 
there  among  the  pines,  where  amidst  his  flowers  he  played  with 
his  children  and  their  little  friends,  and  far  into  the  night,  sur- 
rounded by  his  books,  he  worked  assiduously  upon  his  only 

defense,  ‘The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government.’ 
The  concluding  paragraph  of  that  book,  written  in  the  gray 
dawn  of  a summer  morning  after  a night  of  continuous  labor, 
should  be  read  by  every  one  who  would  understand  the  mo- 
tives that  actuated  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  great  part  that  he 
played  in  the  world’s  history. 

“ ‘In  asserting  the  right  of  secession  it  has  not  been  my  wish 
to  incite  to  its  exercise.  I recognize  the  fact  that  the  war 

showed  it  to  be  impracticable,  but  this  did  not  prove  it  to  he 

wrong  : and  now  that  it  may  not  be  again  attempted,  and  the 
Union  may  promote  the  general  welfare,  it  is  needful  that  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  should  be  known  so  that  crimination 
and  recrimination  may  forever  cease,  and  then  on  the  basis  of 
fraternity  and  faithful  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  States  theie 
may  be  written  on  the  arch  of  the  Union  “Esto  perpetua.”  ’ 

“It  is  the  voice  of  the  soul  in  defeat,  yet  strong  and  con- 
scious of  its  own  integrity,  recognizing  the  inevitable  and  pray- 
ing for  peace  and  the  perpetuation  of  that  Union  which  Jef- 
ferson Davis  still  loved. 

“His  life’s  work  was  done  with  the  completion  of  his  book, 
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and,  trusting  to  impartial  posterity  for  that  vindication  of  his 
motives  which  he  realized  must  come  some  day,  he  turned 
away  from  the  scenes  of  controversy  and  contentions,  seeking 
in  books,  the  converse  of  his  friends,  in  iQjig^rambles  with  his 
children  across  wood  and  field,  for  oblivion  of  all  painful 
memories.  Defeat  and  persecution  never  embittered  him. 
Cruel  and  false  accusations  found  their  way  to  his  sylvan  re- 
treat. That  they  grievously  wounded  can  be  doubted  by  no  one 
who  knew  his  proud  spirit,  supersensitive  to  every  insinuation 
of  dishonor;  but  with  the  gentle  smile  of  a philosopher  he 
passed  them  by,  fully  realizing  that  his  beloved  people  of  the 
South,  at  least,  would  understand  the  stainless  purity  of  all 
his  motives.  A harsh  or  an  unkind  word  never  passed  his  lips 
concerning  any  of  his  personal  or  political  enemies.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  no  more  than  the  truth  to  say  that  this  gentle  old 
man  cherished  no  sentiment  of  enmity  toward  any  of  God’s 
creatures.  The  storm  and  stress  of  life  were  over,  its  hopes 
and  its  passions  were  dead,  and  grandly,  majestically  this  man, 
who  at  once  embodied  the  highest  type  of  American  manhood 
and  all  of  the  virtues  of  the  perfect  Christian  gentleman,  calmly 
awaited  the  end.  It  came  on  the  6th  of  December,  1889,  in 
New  Orleans,  at  the  home  of  Judge  Fenner,  his  lifelong 
friend.  When  the  news  of  his  death  went  forth,  even  the 
voice  of  malice  was  subdued,  and  many  of  those  who  had 
sought  to  fix  everlasting  infamy  upon  his  name  ceased  for  a 
time  to  be  unjust  and  agreed  that  a majestic  soul  had  passed. 
Over  the  bier  of  the  dead  chieftain  the  whole  South  wept,  and 
nine  of  its  governors  bore  him  to  the  grave. 

“No  proper  estimate  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jefferson 
Davis  is  possible  in  the  restricted  scope  of  a magazine  article, 
but  lest  I should  be  accused  of  partiality  I shall  here  append 
the  conclusion  of  Ridpath,  the  historian,  written  after  a resi- 
dence of  almost  a year  under  the  same  roof  with  Mr.  Davis, 
which  I heartily  indorse  as  a correct  estimate. 

“ ‘Before  I had  been  with  Mr.  Davis  three  days  every  pre- 
conceived idea  utterly  and  forever  disappeared.  Nobody  doubt- 


ed Mr.  Davis’s  intellectual  capacity,  but  it  was  not  his  mental 
power  that  most  impressed  me.  It  was  his  goodness,  first  of  all, 
and  then  his  intellectual  integrity.  I never  saw  an  old  man 
whose  face  bore  more  emphatic'  evidences  of  a gentle,  refined, 
and  benignant  character.  He  seemed  to  |ne  the  ideal  embod- 
iment of  “sweetness  and  light.”  His  conversation  showed  that 
he  had  “charity  for  all  and  malice  toward  none.”  I never 
heard  him  utter  an  unkind  word  of  any  man,  and  he  spoke  of 
nearly  all  of  his  famous  opponents.  His  manner  may  be  best 
described  as  gracious,  so  exquisitely  refined,  so  courtly,  yet 
heart-warm.  Mr.  Davis’s  dignity  was  as  natural  and  charming 
as  the  perfume  of  the  rose — the  fitting  expression  of  a serene, 
benign,  and  comely  moral  nature.  However  handsome  he  may 
have  been  when  excited  in  battle  or  debate,  it  surely  was  in 
his  own  home,  with  his  family  and  friends  around  him,  that 
he  was  seen  at  his  best;  and  that  best  was  the  highest  point  of 
grace  and  refinement  that  the  Southern  character  has  reached.’ 
“Lest  any  foreigner  should  read  this  statement,  let  me  say 
for  his  benefit  that  there  are  two  Jefferson  Davises  in  American 
history.  One  is  a conspirator,  a rebel,  a traitor,  and  ‘the  Fiend 
of  Andersonville’ — he  is  a myth  evolved  from  the  hell-smoke 
of  cruel  war,  as  purely  as  imaginary  a personage  as  Mephis- 
topheles  or  the  Hebrew  devil ; the  other  was  a statesman  with 
clean  hands  and  pure  heart,  who  served  his  people  faithfully 
from  budding  manhood  to  hoary  age,  without  thought  of  self, 
with  unbending  integrity,  and  to  the  best  of  his  great  ability — 
he  was  a man  of  whom  all  his  countrymen  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally, without  distinction  of  creed  political,  are  proud,  and 
proud  that  he  was  their  countryman. 

•“This  is  a conclusion  by  no  means  extravagant,  a conclusion 
which,  despite  the  fact  of  some  mental  faults  that  prevented 
him  from  quite  attaining  to  the  first  rank  of  the  greatest  states- 
man, nevertheless  leaves  him  preeminent  as  one  of  the  purest 
and  best  of  the  men  who  has  played  a conspicuous  part  in  the 
world’s  history.” 


Rise  and  Fall  Confederate  Government. 


By  president  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

1V!0ST  IMPORTANT  BOOK  TRANSACTION  EVER  MADE  BY  THE  VETERAN. 

There  has  just  been  purchased  by  the  Veteran  the  publishers’  entire  edition  of  Mr. 
Davis’s  “ Rise  and  Eall  of  the  Confederate  Government.”  This  closing  out  sale  is  com- 
prised entirely  of  the  half  morocco  binding,  with  marble  edges,  and  published  for  $14  per 
set.  The  purchase  of  this  entire  stock  was  on  such  favorable  terms  that  the  Veteran  will  sup- 
ply them  at  half  price,  the  cost  of  transportation  added,  $7.65.  The  two  volumes  contain  voer 
1,500  pages  and  37  fine  steel  engravings  and  map  plates.  When  this  edition  is  exhausted 
copies  can  be  procured  only  through  speculators  at  fabulous  prices. 

This  book  is  famous  in  many  ways.  Through  generations  of  the  future  it  will  be  accepted  as 
the  authentic  history  of  the  South  in  the  crisis  of  the  sixties.  No  other  will  assume  to  rival  it. 
Argument  in  behalf  of  its  inestimable  value  is  useless.  From  every  aspect  it  is  as  noble  as  is 
its  dedication:  “To  the  Women  of  the  Confederacy.” 

This  entire  edition  is  offered  as  follows:  For  fifteen  subscriptions  to  the  Veteran  the  two  vol- 
umes will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  in  the  United  States.  This  great  work  will  be  sent  to 
subscribers  who  cannot  procure  new  subscriptions  for  $7  and  cost  of  mailing  or  express  ($7.65). 
Camps  of  Veterans  and  Chapters  of  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  can  easily  secure  the  fifteen 
i,-L)Scribers  and  get  this  book  for  their  library.  Name  in  gold,  35  cents  extra;  net,  58. 
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SHEPPARD  PICTURES  FOR  THE  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  MONUMENT  FUND. 


Mrs.  N.  V.  Randolph,  Chairman  Central  Committee  of  the 
Jefferson  Davis  Monument  Association,  Richmond,  Va. ; 

“The  Central  Committee  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument 
Association  have  a set  of  three  pictures,  representing  the  three 
branches  of  the  Confederate  army.  These  plates  are  executed 
from  designs  in  water  color  by  Mr.  William  L.  Sheppard, 
whose  service  in  the  Confederate  army  afforded  him  advan- 
tages in  the  study  of  types,  places,  and  color  in  the  life  of  the 
Confederate  soldier  which  were  possessed  by  only  a few 
artists. 

“The  figures  are  treated  with  almost  no  background,  and 
only  a few  accessories  appropriate  to  the  branch  of  the  service 
represented. 

“The  infantryman  is  equipped  with  rolled  blanket  over  his 
shoulder,  belt,  bayonet,  canteen,  etc.  He  has  stopped  for  a 
moment  at  the  camp  fire  to  light  his  pipe,  and  supports  his 
rifle  in  the  hollow  of  his  elbow,  in  order  to  have  both  hands 
free. 

“The  artilleryman,  a captain,  stands  on  the  slight  slope  of  a 
breastwork,  and  signals  to  the  gunners  to  reserve  their  fire 
until  he  can  observe  the  enemy  with  his  field  glass.  The  smoke 
drifting  by  indicates  that  a gun  near  him  has  just  been  fired. 

“The  cavalryman  is  about  to  saddle  his  horse;  has  the  bridle 
in  his  hand,  whilst  the  saddle  is  on  a limb  near  by.  and  near  it 
lie  his  rolled  blanket  and  saber. 

“Attention  is  concentrated  on  the  figures  alone.  There  is  no 
newness  about  their  'outfit.'  Their  clothing  shows  service. 


“The  figures  are  of  the  light-haired  and  dark-haired  types 
— two  of  them.  The  artilleryman’s  hair  is  iron-gray,  as  there 
were  numbers  of  middle-aged  men  in  the  Confederate  service 
who  should  not  go  unrepresented  in  this  series.  The  figures 
belong  to  the  campaign  period  of  1863. 

“These  pictures  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jefferson 
Davis  monument.  The  work  is  done  by  the  Chapters.  It  is 
hoped  that  every  Camp  and  Chapter  will  buy  at  least  one  set, 
as  it  is  necessary  that  the  younger  people  of  the  South  should 
know  the  uniform  of  their  fathers,  and  not  the  grotesque 
figure  of  a Confederate  soldier  in  a long  frock  coat. 

“The  price  is  $i  for  the  set;  postage,  13  cents.  The  size  is 
ioy2  inches  by  17  inches,  mounted  upon  board  15  inches  by  20 
inches,  ready  for  framing.  Orders  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  William 
Robert  Vawter,  Chairman  and  Treasurer  Picture  Committee, 
Richmond,  Va.” 

The  committee  are  so  pleased  with  the  presentation  above 
that  they  request  its  further  publication  with  the  following  note: 

The  editor  of  the  Veterax  presented  the  Central  Committee, 
Davis  Monument,  with  2,000  copies  of  this  print  to  be 
sent  to  Camps,  etc.  In  sending  otalers,  please  remember  thir- 
teen cents  for  postage.  Mrs.  N.  V.  Randolph,  Chairman, 
Richmond.  Va. ; Mr^.  William  Robert  Vawter,  Ronceverte, 
W.  Va. 
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‘■JOHNNY  REB”  IN  THE  SNOW. 

BY  JOHN  COOKE  OHUSTED,  M.D. 

Alone  on  a barren  hillside 
Near  the  frozen  Shenandoah, 

Where  bleak  winds  from  the  mountains 
sweep 

Their  course  from  shore  to  shore ; 

He  stands  in  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
How  well  that  form  we  know. 

Though  seen  in  storm  or  fiercest  fight, 
'Tis  “Johnny  Reb’’  amidst  the  snow! 

His  battered  hat  and  ragged  clothes! 

Around  his  shoulders  spread 
An  old  thin  “blanket  overcoat,” 

With  a hole  cut  through  for  his  head  ! 
And  alas ! of  shoes  almost  bereft, 

Their  broken  remnants  see. 

Are  wrapped  with  wisps  of  straw,  yet  left 
For  the  freezing  men  of  Lee! 

In  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness. 

But  with  no  thought  of  fear! 

Alert  and  watchful  of  the  foe. 

While  t!  e night  draws  on  so  drear. 
His  burnished  musket  at  his  side 
Gleams  in  the  waning  light; 

This  gun  well  kept  is  his  only  pride. 
And  "has  talked  in  many  a fight.” 

Though  pinched  with  want  and.  pierced 
by  cold, 

I'here’s  a light  in  his  earnest  eye 
That  speaks  of  a heart  both  true  and 
bold. 

Of  a faith  that  would  not  die ! 

'I'he  cheerful  patience  in  his  face, 
.\midst  that  winter  scene. 

Was  like  to  that  which  painters  tiace 
In  the  lowly  Nazarene  ! 

Long  has  he  followed  his  good,  gray 
chief, 

-Vnd  well  does  "Johnny"  know 
How  that  great  heart  is  wrung  with 
grief 

For  his  soldiers  in  the  snow. 

"Mar'=e  Robert  knows!"  and  a tender 
light 

Dawns  on  the  careworn  face. 

And  he  grips  his  gun  in  the  wintry  night 
As  he  turns  in  his  sentinel  pace. 

He  warms  with  thoughts  of  Gaines’s 
Mill, 

Of  Manassas’s  fiery  plain. 

Of  Fredericksburg  and  Malvern  Hill, 
The  Wilderness  again  ! 

He  thinks  of  the  old  brigade's  wild  yell 
As  they  charged  upon  the  plain, 

And  swept,  like  ocean’s  billowy  swell. 
The  foeman's  ranks  in  twain  ! 


S CURE 


CURES  WHERE  AIL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Dse 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


And  then  he  halts  on  his  lonely  round 
As  to  his  mind  now  come 
Sweet  thoughts  of  peace,  and  he  hears 
the  sound 

Of  loved  ones  left  at  home. 

Again  he  feels  his  wife’s  fond  kiss, 

His  little  ones  draw  near. 

And  in  the  vision  of  that  bliss 
There  comes  the  starting  tear. 

But  Johnny  brushes  that  away. 

And  he  thinks  with  a humble  trust 
That  “God  will  bless  our  cause  some 
day, 

’Tis  freedom’s,  true,  and  just!” 

“In  weariness  and  painfulness,” 

“In  peril  oft”  was  he! 

But  he  “kept  the  faith”  in  the  starry 
cross. 

In  God  and  General  Lee ! 

Brave  “Johnny  Reb,”  thy  steadfast  faith, 
And  fortitude  sublime. 

The  page  of  history  shall  grace 
Throughout  all  coming  time  ! 


Mrs.  Anna  Fuller  Bennett,  of  Lanes- 
boro.  Mass.,  wishes  to  procure  the  ad- 
dress of  Capt.  Andrew  J.  Lewis,  for- 
merly of  Port  Gibson,  Miss.  She  thinks 
he  must  be  living  in  South  Carolina  now. 


Philip  J.  Dean,  of  Hearne,  Tex.,  who 
was  in  Morgan's  Command,  Fifth  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry,  Company  H,  Capt.  ScoLt 
Dawson,  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
of  Ins  comrades.  Thinks  some  member 
of  Company  F,  Capt.  Will  Jordan,  or 
Company  A,  Capt.  Campbell,  will  re- 
member him,  as  they  were  from  near 
his  old  home,  Versailles,  Ky. 


A patron  of  the  Veteran  requests 
publication  of  the  poem  entitled  "I  Am 
Dreaming,"  and  if  some  one  will  supply 
it,  space  will  be  given  promptly.  Lie 
thinks  some  of  it  runs  thus ; 

“He  is  the  comeliest  gentleman  that  ever 
wore  the  gray. 

His  sire  was  Light  Horse  Llarry,  his 
nan:e  is  Robert  Lee.” 


A STRONG  AUDITING  FIRM. 

The  Certified  Audit  Corporation  of 
New  York  City  announces  its  readiness 
for  business  through  the  Veteran.  Maj. 
Edward  Owen  is  the  Vic^  President  and 
General  Manager.  Maj.  Owen  lived  in 
New  Orleans  previous  to  the  Great 
War,  in  which  he  served  throughout 
from  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox,  as  pri- 
vate, sergeant,  lieutenant,  and  captain 
of  the  First  Company,  Battalion  Wash- 
ington Artillery  of  New  Orleans.  He 
has  been  the  Commander  over  five 
years  consecutively  of  the  Confederate 
Veteran  Camp  of  New  York. 

Maj.  Owen’s  special  fitness  for  this 
business  is  extraordinary.  As  Commis- 
sioner of  Accounts  of  New  York,  who 
is  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Mayor, 
he  had  supervision  over  all  city  depart- 
iffents.  The  duties  of  the  office  are  to 
examine  periodically  all  departments 
and  report  results  to  the  Mayor,  and 
his  personal  knowledge,  gained  in  nine- 
teen years’  experience  in  that  office,  jus- 
tifies the  assertion  that  all  departments 
in  all  cities  need  to  be  examined  at 
certain  periods  by  disinterested  ac- 
countants, especially  the  finance  de- 
partment. Maj.  Owen’s  knowledge  of 
city  departments  gives  him  ability  in 
this  work  which  is  possessed  by  few.  if 
any,  others.  He  is  a Certified  Public 
Accountant,  being  so  certified  by  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  Ibis  company  employ  a large 
staff  of  Certified  and  Chartered  Ac- 
countants, well  equipped  for  Audits 
and  Examinations  in  anj’  business  iir 
city,  large  or  small. 


j\l.  L.  Scott,  Palma,  Ky.,  who  was  a 
member  of  Company  L,  First  Tennessee 
Cavalry,  wishes  to  learn  the  whereabouts 
of  Commander  Davis  ; also  W.  H.  Cal- 
ander  and  Joshua  Owens,  or  any  otlicr 
members  of  the  company  who  can  tes- 
tify to  his  ownership  of  a certain  horse 
at  the  surrender. 


# WILL  GIVE  YOU  a Perfect 

ivur.t  gold  spectacles  free. 


SEND  NO  MONEY. 


Just  write  me  ten  names  of  spectacle  wearers  and  I will  do  this: — First  I will  mail 
you  my  perfect  Home  Eye  Tester  Free.  Then  (after  you  have  sent  me  your  test)  I will 
mail  you  a full  $2.50  family  set  of  spectacles  (which  will  wear  yourself  and  family  a life- 
time) for  only  $1.00 — and  with  this  I will  also  send  a Handsome  Kolled  Gold  Pair  Free.  My 
regular  price  for  this  full  family  set  of  spectacles  is  $2.50  and  your  home  dealers  are  charging 
from  $2.60  to  $5.00  a pair  for  them,  which  would  make  this  set  cost  you  about  $10.00  if  you  bought 
them  from  your  home  merchant.  I am  really  giving  away  the  whole  set  free  (the  dollar  I will  ask  you 
to  send  me  with  your  test  is  only  to  pay  for  this  announcement).  I am  doing  this  for  a short  time 
only,  just  to  prove  to  you  and  all  other  spectacle  wearers  in  the  United  States  that  my  spectacles — 
the  Dr.  Haux  “Famous  Perfect,”  Vision  Spectacles — are  the  most  perfect  fitting,  clearest  and  the  best 
that  money  can  buy,  and  I’ll  give  you  your  dollar  back  and  let  you  keep  the  spectacles  also  if  you 
vonr«*‘lf'  don’t  say  they  are  the  best  and  finest  you  have  ever  bought  at  any  price.  Address:- 
IdR.  HArX  SrifiCTACIiE  CO.,  ST.  EOCIS,  MO.  WAJfT  AOENTS  AL.SO, 

NOTE.— The  above  is  the  largest  spectacle  house  In  the  United  States  and  is  thoroughly  reliable. 
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A DROP  OF  BLOOD 

Taken  from  a jwrson  who  has  for  a few  months 
used  Vernal  Palmettona  (forineily  known  as 
Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry  Wine)  is  imre  and 
free  from  taint. 

We  say  a few  months,  because  it  takes  time  to 
overcome  the  effect  of  years  of  careless  living 
in  the  matter  of  diet,  sleep,  and  dissipation. 
This  great  one  dose  a day  remedy  gives  quick  re- 
lief from  indigestion,  constipation,  dyspepsia, 
headache,  an  1 all  kinds  of  kidney,  liver,  and 
stomach  trouble,  but  as  the  impurities  entered 
the  system  slowly,  so  they  must  be  gotten  rid  of. 

Poison  and  disease  ge.  ms  creep  into  the  blood 
through  the  retention  of  impure  waste  matter 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  throu^  inac- 
tive kidneys  and  a lazy  liv-er.  Vernal  Palmet- 
tona gives  gentle  aid  to  the  weakened  digestive 
organs.  Gradually  they  gain  strength  and  are 
final!  f able  to  perform  their  natural  functions 
without  any  help.  W^hen  this  stage  is  reached, 
use  a httle  judgment  as  to  what  you  eat  and 
drink,  and  you  will  have  no  more  trouble. 
You'll  be  able  to  do  twice  as  much  work  as  be- 
fore, whether  it  is  done  with  your  hands  or 
brain. 

Perhaps  you  have  read  this  kind  of  talk  be- 
fore, and  have  found  the  remedy  talked  about 
to  be  a flat  failure  in  your  case.  If  so,  you  are 
prejudiced.  Knowing  that  such  a prejudice 
often  exists,  we  give  every  one  a chance  to  try 
Vernal  Palmettoua  before  they  buy.  It  is  on 
sale  at  all  leading  drug  stores,  but  you  can  try 
it  free  of  expense.  Write  us  for  a free  sample 
bottle  to-day.  It  will  be  promptly  sent  posh 
paid.  If  it  does  you  good,  it  is  easy  to  step  into 
a drug  store  and  g t a full-size  bottle.  The 
druggist  will  not  try  to  sell  you  something  else. 
If  he  does,  ha  is  an  exception,  for  druggists 
know  that  Vernal  Palmettona  is  the  best  reme- 
dy of  its  kind  in  existence.  Vernal  Remedy  Co., 
557  Seneca  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THROUGH  TO  CITY  OF  MEXICO 
without  change  of  cars  via  Iron  Moun- 
tain Route  in  elegant  Pullman  sleeping 
cars,  leaving  St.  Louis  8 140  p.m.  daily 
via  Laredo  Gateway.  Shortest  and 
quickest  line.  Excursion  tickets  now  on 
sale.  For  further  information,  call  on 
or  address  R.  T.  G.  Matthews,  T.  P.  A., 
Room  202  Equitable  Bldg.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 


\V.  R.  Stevenson.  Winnsboro,  Tex., 
inquires  the  whereabouts  of  little  Joe 
Wilson,  who  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
joined  Company  F,  of  the  Third  Texas 
(Ross’s)  Brigade,  while  operating  around 
Vicksburg.  His  home  was  near  Oak 
Ridge.  He  received  an  ugly  wound  in 
the  mouth  at  the  battle  of  Roan  Moun- 
tain, Ga. 


L.  S.  Howell,  No.  1456  Warren  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  a twenty-dollar  Con- 
federate bill  on  which  are  the  initials, 
‘‘J.  H.  E.,  Company  A,  Twenty-First 
Georgia  Regiment,”  and  he  would  like 
to  locate  the  person. 


OIL  CURE  FOR  CANCER. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  has  discovered  a combination 
of  oils  that  readily  cures  cancer,  catarrh,  tu- 
mors, and  malignant  skin  diseases.  He  has 
cured  thousands  of  persons  within  the  last  ten 
years,  over  one  hundred  of  whom  were  physi- 
cians. Readers  having  friends  afflicted  should 
cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  them.  Book  sent 
free  giving  particulars  and  prices  of  Oils.  Ad- 
dress the  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  4(i2, 
Dallas,  Tex. 


Rev.  J.  A.  Burgess,  Saginaw,  Oregon, 
makes  inquiry  for  some  of  his  war  com- 
rades— A.  A.  Shobe,  Gus  Flotering,  W. 
H.  Holt,  Sam  Tucker,  and  Os- 

borne. He  was  a member  of  Company 
A,  Forty-First  Mississippi  Volunteers. 
He  also  wants  to  know  why  this  regi- 
ment marched  in  ranks  after  stacking 
arms  at  High  Point,  N.  C.  He  doesn’t 
remember  how  long  they  were  in  ranks, 
but  were  dismissed  Saturday  night  at 
eight  o’clock.  Wants  to  know  also  how 
Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  got  his  nickname 
of  “Old  Temporary.”  Some  comrade  of 
the  regiment  may  be  able  to  answer  this. 


Rev.  S.  M.  Gupton,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  says;  “I  have  read  with  a great 
deal  of  interest  R.  R.  Hancock’s  “Diary,” 
and  would  very  heartily  commend  it  to 
any  who  may  be  interested  in  the  stir- 
ring events  of  1860-65.  Knowing  Mr. 
Hancock  as  I do,  I am  sure  he  recites 
faithfully  and  truly  the  scenes  as  they 
occurred.  Being  an  eyewitness,  he  tells 
the  story  in  his  own  way,  and  thereby 
makes  it  more  interesting.  Hope  the 
book  will  have  a wide  circulation.” 

For  sale  by  the  Veteran,  $2;  with  a 
year’s  subscription,  $2.50. 


George  I.  C.  McWhirter,  of  Newberry, 
S.  C.,  makes  inquiry  about  Gen.  Carter 
L.  Stevenson.  He  commanded  a divi- 
sion under  Gen.  Bragg  in  Kentucky  in 
the  fall  of  1862,  and  was  also  with 
Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  in  the  hundred  days 
around  Atlanta.,  He  says:  “I  was  with 
him  all  the  time,  and  we  went  with  Gen, 
Hood  to  Franklin  and  Nashville.  I re- 
member that  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart  com- 
manded us  in  the  battle  of  New  Hope 
Church,  but  cannot  recall  when  it  was 
that  Gen.  Stevenson  left  us  or  anything 
of  his  subsequent  career.” 


List  of  officers  recently  elected  by  the 
Richmond  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  Mrs.  N.  V.  Ran- 
dolph ; Vice  Presidents,  Mrs.  Walter 
Christian,  Mrs.  Kate  Winn ; Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner;  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Hugh  Miller;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mrs.  T.  Crawford  Redd. 


J.  K.  Womack,  of  Hillsboro,  Ga., 
would  like  to  know  of  any  comrades  of 
Company  K,  Fourth  Louisiana  Regi- 
ment of  Cavalry,  Col.  A.  J.  McNeil. 
The  company  was  under  Clapt.  York, 
from  Waterproof,  La.  Col.  Harrison 
commanded  the  brigade.  Comrade 
Womack  was  born  and  reared  in  Jack- 
son  Parish,  La. 


I 


RTICntNOR 

NTI5EPTIC 


IN  THE 


20  YEARS  THE  STANDARD 

INSTANTLY  RELIEVES  AND 
PERMANENTLY  CURES 

Burns,  Bruises,  Wounds, 
Sprains,  Coiic,  Cramps, 
Headache,  Neuraigia 
and  Rheumatism. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

PRICE,  50  CENTS 

SHERROUSE  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Sample  Bottle  by  Mall,  iO  Cents. 


Rnbert00n-i^fm|!lyill 
PunrilHBtnQ  Agfncg, 

SZ3  Sifirb  Abrmtr. 
CmiisiriUf.  aCg. 

Skopplo^  of  all  klD4a  prompt  attention. 

Gowns  made.  Satisfaction  Enaranteed. 


Invitations,  Announcements,  Etc.  loo 
in  script  lettering,  including  two  sets 
of  envelopes.  $2.50.  loo  Visiting 
Cards,  50c.  Write  for  samples.  One 
box  monogram  stationery,  containing  24  sheets  and  24 
envelopes,  75c;  2 boxes,  $1.25. 

L.  OTT  ENGRAVING  CO..  926  Chestnut  St.,  Phtladetphia,  Pa. 


The  address  of  Mrs.  William  Robert 
Vawter,  Chairman  of  the  committee 
having  in  charge  the  sale  of  pictures  for 
the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  Fund,  is 
now  Ronceverte,  W'.  Va.  Orders  can 
be  sent  her  there. 


J.  M.  Howell,  Speed,  N.  C. : “If  Maj. 
J.  C.  Haskell,  who  commanded  a bat- 
talion of  artillery  in  the  First  Corps,  A. 
N.  V.,  is  yet  living,  I should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him,  or  will  appreciate  hear- 
ing from  any  one  who  can  give  me  in- 
formation of  him.  I was  in  Ramsey's 
Battery.” 


To  ST.  LOUIS 

— —VIA  martin  = 

“WORLD’S  FAIR  ROUTE” 
N.C.&St.L.Ry-III.Cent.R.R. 
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“The  Pennsylvania  Elk/"  by  Con- 
federate Sons. 

The  following  interesting  note  is  given 
from  W.  H.  Kearfott,  Commander,  De- 
partment Army  of  Virginia,  U.  S.  C.  V., 
who  also  resides  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. : 

“I  am  sending  you,  under  separate 
cover,  a copy  of  ‘The  Pennsylvania 
Elk.’  The  editorial  staff  consists  of 
Messrs.  Lee,  Humphries,  and  Cason. 
Mr.  T.  B.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  is  Com- 
mander of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Camp,  No. 
445,  LTnited  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, Pittsburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Humphries, 
of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Cason,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  are  members  of  my  staff. 
All  three,  you  will  note,  are  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans,  now  actively  en- 
gaged and  prominent  in  business  in  Pitts- 
burg.” 

A NEW  BOOK—  OLD  FOLKLORE." 

BY  MRS.  JEANNETTE  ROBINSON  MURPHY. 

For  several  seasons  Mrs.  Jeanette 
Robinson  Murphy  has  been  urged  at  the 
close  of  her  concert  lectures,  before  the 
leading  Northern  women’s  clubs,  to  put 
on  permanent  record  her  remarkable 
collection  of  negro  slave  songs,  folk 
tales,  etc. 

She  has  lately  been  devoting  her  at- 
tention to  this  work,  and  purposes  to 
issue  a book  of  genuine  slave  songs, 
humorous  stories,  and  articles  upon 
negro  character.  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis 
has  written  her  cordial  permission  for 
it  to  be  dedicated  to  her  daughter,  the 
late  Winnie  Davis. 

Mrs.  Murphy’s  book  will  be  entitled 
■“Southern  Thoughts  for  Northern 
Thinkers,”  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  folk-lorists,  scientists,  students  of  the 
Southern  conditions,  and,  in  fact,  to  all 
lovers  of  the  fast  vanishing  “old-timey” 
negro  and  his  fascinating  music. 

The  work  is  to  be  given  to  an  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  firm,  and  the  town  proper 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  several 
of  our  most  interesting  colored  people, 
among  them  “Uncle  Gary”  and  the  late 
“Aunt  Susan  Walker,”  who  figure  vivid- 
ly in  a number  of  capital  interviews. 

The  book  will  make  a most  attractive 
souvenir  for  winter  visitors,  and  to  se- 
cure the  reservation  of  a copy,  names 
should  be  sent  to  Curtis  & O’Neal’s 
Book  Store,  Orlando,  Fla.,  quickly.  It 
is  to  be  sold  by  subscription. 

We  understand  the  price  will  be  one 
dollar  a copy. 


NEW  SOLUTION  OF  NEGRO 
PROBLEM. 

Joe  A.  Cunningham  has  issued  a very 
extraordinary  and  unique  new  book  of 


poems,  entitled  “The  Blue  and  the  Gray, 
and  Other  Poems  and  Songs.”  His  ob- 
ject in  writing  of  the  War  between  the 
States  is  to  extend  fraternity  and  to 
persuade  the  blue  and  gray  to  act  to- 
gether. He  takes  the  position  that  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  blacks  was  a vio- 
lation of  the  decree  of  God  through 
Noah  that  the  Hamitic  race  should  serve 
their  brethren.  This  is  arguing  the  mat- 
ter from  a new  standpoint,  and  is  cer- 
tainly unique.  He  in  other  poems 
strongly  advocates  original  Christianity 
and  the  downfall  of  all  human  creeds. 
Popms  generally  are  sentimental,  but  his 
are  argumental.  The  McQuiddy  Print- 
ing Company,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  are 
the  publishers. 


OLD  MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE. 
“The  Land  We  Love,”  from  April, 
1868,  to  March,  1869.  Twelve  numbers. 

“The  Southern  Magazine,”  from  Jan- 
uary, 1871,  to  December,  1875.  Sixty 
numbers. 

“The  Southern  Bivouac,”  September, 
1883,  to  April,  1885,  old  series,  and  from 
June,  1885,  to  May,  1887,  new  series. 
Forty-five  numbers. 

“Nineteenth  Century,”  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  from  June,  1867,  to  December,  1870. 
Nineteen  numbers. 

“New  Eclectic,”  from  April,  1869,  to 
December,  1870.  Twenty-one  numbers. 

They  are  all  unbound,  but  in  good  or- 
der. Address  Nicholas  Cuny,  Esq.,  814 
S.  Peter  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Having  seen  the  articles  about  the 
“oldest  living  Confederate  mother,”  J. 
J.  Thornton,  of  Cooper,  Tex.,  writes: 
“My  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret  Nash 
Thornton,  was  born  in  Jackson  County, 
Ga.,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1803,  which 
makes  her  one  hundred  and  one  years 
old.  In  1867  she  moved  with  her  chil- 
dren to  Marshall  County,  Miss.,  and 
from  there  to  Texas  in  1872.  She  re- 
sides now  with  her  daughter,  six  miles 
north  of  Commerce,  Tex.,  the  widow  of 
a gallant  Confederate  soldier,  and  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  birth  fifteen  of 
her  posterity  and  a number  of  friends 
met  with  her  to  do  her  honor.”  Com- 
rade Thornton  was  a member  of  Com- 
pany G,  Forty-Third  Georgia  Regiment. 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Biggs,  of  Benton,  Tenn., 
formerly  Miss  E.  A.  Kimbrough,  of  Mc- 
Minn  County,  would  like  to  know  the 
whereabouts  of  G.  Harper  Lenoir,  M.D., 
and  Samuel  Gilliam,  if  still  living,  who 
were  Confederate  soldiers  during  the 
war. 


f\5— eO 

“Spring  iiv  New  Orleans.” 

MARCH,  APRIL,  and  MAY  are  ESPE- 
CIALLY LOVELY  and  ATTRACTIVE, 
with  the  blue  of  Italian  skies  overhead,  the 
perfume  of  roses  in  the  air,  and  the  eye  daz- 
zled by  the  beauty  and  profusion  of  her 
tropical  flowers. 

The  New 

St,  Gharles 

Hotel. 

MODERN,  FIRST-CLASS,  FIREPROOF. 
ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  1,000 GUESTS. 
AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PLANS. 


.a.  R.  Blakely  & Go.,  Ltd., 


Are  always  made  in  the  most 
approved  and  prevailing  styles 
No  careless  workmanship  is  ever 
allowed  to  mar  our  record  of  46  Years 
of  honest  dealing  Engraving  Free. 
Send  for  Illustrated  catawque  ofwatches,Sllverware 
— BARNES  A nn  M 


FOR  EXCHANGE. 

A modern  high-power  brand-new  9-shot 
Luger  automatic  pistol  to  exchange  for  a few 
hundred  uncanceled  Confederate  treasury 
notes  and  bonds.  Pistol  uses  steel-mantled 
bullet,  and  will  shoot  through  a small  tree. 
Nine  shots  in  two  seconds.  Address  P.  O. 
Box  126,  Hubbard  City,  Tex. 


FINE 

CALLING 

CARDS. 


100  FOR  35  CENTS. 

Enj^raTed  Effect — O u r O w » 
Process.  White,  crisp  cards  In 
full  style.  Two-cent  stamp  fer 
samples. 

We  Are  Proud  of  Our  Cards. 


The  Ohio  Plate  Co.,  OepL  C.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Confederate 
Battle  Flags. 

^ Printed  Silk,  Mounted  on  Statfs. 


2x3  inches 5c 

U X 6 inches lOc 

8 X 12  inches 25c 

J2  X 18  inches 50c 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Write  for  Complete  Price  Pist  No.  17  illus- 
trating’ Confederate  Flags  and  Kmblems. 

S.  N.  MEYER, 

1231  Pa.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I PAY  SPOT  CASH  FOR 

"'"'ToL.tv  Land  Warrants 

Issued  to  soldiers  of  any  war.  Also  Soldiers*  Ad- 
ditional Homestead  Rights.  Write  me  at  once. 
FRANK  H.  REGER,  Barth  Block,  Denver,  Col. 


Great 

Is 

Texas! 

The  Eyes  of 
the  World  Are 
Upon  Her. 

The  Home  Seeker 

Wants  to  know  about  her 
“ Matchless  ” Climate  and  her 
Cheap  Lands. 

The  Investor 

Wants  to  know  not  only  about 
her  Cheap  Land  and  Low 
Taxes,  but,  as  well,  Her 
Wealth  of  Mine  and  Forest, 
and  this  is  to  let  you  know  that 
The  International  & 

Great  Northern, 

Texas’  Greatest  Railroad, 
Traverses  more  than  a thousand 
miles  of  the  Cream  of  Texas’  Re- 
sources, latent  and  developed,  and 
that  you  may  learn  more  about  the 
GREAT  I.  & G.  N.  COUNTRY 
by  sending  a 2-cent  stamp  for  a 
copy  of  the  ILLUSTRATOR 
AND  GENERAL  NARRATOR, 
or  25  cents  for  a year’s  file  of  same, 
or  by  writing 

D.  d.  PRICK, 

G.  P.  & T.  A..,  I.  & G.  IX.  R.  R., 
RaBestirie,  Tex. 


mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 


The  Woman’s  Home  Companion  for 
April  is  a timely,  up-to-date  magazine. 
Its  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position is  of  interest  to  everybody. 
“Curious  Easter  Customs  in  Spanish 
Countries’’  is  another  unique  pictorial 
feature.  Arthur  Hoyt,  the  brilliant 
young  correspondent,  writes  intimately 
of  “The  Chicago  Girl  Who  Rules  India,” 
and  Martha  Sanford  gives  us  a glimpse 
of  the  pranks  of  college  girls.  Fiction 
by  Opie  Read,  John  Worne,  Otho  Senga, 
and  others  gives  just  the  right  bright- 
ness of  tone  to  an  Easter  number.  Miss 
Gould’s  fashion  pages,  Mrs.  Saint- 
Maur’s  travel  helps,  Mrs.  Low’s  cook- 
ing lessons  are  all  just  what  the  women 
want  at  this  season.  There  are  also  talks 
on  gardening,  on  Easter  entertainments, 
on  how  to  make  pin  money.  No  reader 
can  afford  to  miss  it.  Published  by  The 
Crowell  Publishing  Company,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio ; one  dollar  a year.  Witli 
the  Veteran,  $1.50. 


HOW-TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

Agents  of  either  sex  should  to-day 
write  Marsh  Manufacturing  Co.,  538 
Lake  Street,  Chicago,  for  cuts  and  par- 
ticulars of  their  handsome  Aluminum 
Curd  Case  with  your  name  engraved  on 
it  and  filled  with  one  hundred  calling 
or  business  cards.  Everybody  orders 
them.  Sample  case  and  one  hundred 
cards,  postpaid,  forty  cents.  This  case 
and  one  hundred  cards  retail  at  seventy- 
five  cents.  You  have  only  to  show  sample 
to  secure  an  order.  Seed  forty  ceuts  in 
stamps  at  once  for  case  and  one  hun- 
dred cards  before  some  one  gets  ahead 
of  you. 

THROUGH  PULLMAN  SLEEPING 
CARS 

to  California  points  via  Iron  Mountain 
Route,  leaving  St.  Louis  8:30  a.m.  daily 
for  Los  Angeles  via  “True  Southern 
Route also  tourist  sleeping  cars  on 
this  same  train  for  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  every  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day. Best  Winter  Route  to  California. 
For  further  information,  call  on  or  ad- 
dress R.  T.  G.  Matthews,  T.  P.  A., 
Room  202  Equitable  Building,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


W.  A.  Ross,  of  Pine  Top,  Tenn.,  asks 
that  mention  be  made  that  any  informa- 
tion that  may  be  wanted  concerning 
Comrade  Ed  Searles  can  be  procured 
by  addressing  him  at  above  place.  This 
comrade  went  at  once  to  Fort  Sumter 
after  enlistment,  and  saw  the  first  bomb 
that  went  into  the  fort.  He  was  after- 
wards captured  and  sent  North,  and, 
after  release,  settled  in  West  Tennessee. 


BLACKMAN’S 

MEDICATED 

SALT  BRICK. 

The  only  GUARANTEED  Tonic. 
Blood  Purifier.  Kidney  and  I.iver 
Re^u  atorand  Aider  of  D grestion  for 
a'l  ^tock  A -UR  HIT  ON  WOk  MS 
AND  SURE  dp: \TH  TO  TICKS  No 
dosing,  no  flrenchnig  audio  WHS'e  oi 
feed.  Your  horse  his  own  doctor, 
E:  idorsed  by  thousands.  Free  des- 
criptive circii'ais.  testimonials,  etc 
on  application.  Sold  bv  all  dealers  at 
25c  each,  or  will  send  direct,  one  case, 
two  dozen,  all  charges  paid  for  S5  00. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 
Addrecs. 

BLACKMAN  STOCK  REMEDY  CO., 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

Mention  this  Piipur.  Special  price  fo  dea  ers* 


BEST 

PASSENGER  SERVICE 
IN  TEXAS. 


4-IMPORTANT  GATEWAYS-4 


NO  Trouble  TO  Answer  Questions. 


E.  P.  TURNER, 

Qen-l  Pass'r  and  Ticket  Agent. 

Dallas,  texa» 


Confederate  l/eterap 
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A 1^ T W *y  With  Muscular  Rheumatism  and 

1 DreaLdful  NeuraLlgic  Patins 

when  quick  and  permanent  relief  may  be  had  bj'  using 

DR,  DEWITTS  E.GL&GTIG  GURE? 

The  safest,  quickest,  and  most  certain  remedy  for  relief  of  pain.  Used  in- 
ternally or  externally,  it  immediately  relieves  Asiatic  Cholera,  Cholera  Mor- 
bus, Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Cramps,  Colic,  Dyspeptic  Pains,  Neuralgia,  Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago,  Toothache,  Headache,  Sore  Throat,  Diphtheria,  Backache, 
Bruises,  Sprains,  Frostbites,  Chills,  Fever,  and  Ague,  Flatulency,  Indigestion, 
and  many  other  ills  attended  by  pain. 

People  Who  Know  Its  Merit  Ride  Twenty  Miles  to  Get  It. 

It  is  a doctor  in  the  house  in  all  cases  of  emergency.  Relieves  beast  as  well 
as  man.  Price,  25c,  50c,  and  $i  a bottle. 

Reniember,  II:  Banislies  Pain. 

TttE  W.  J.  PARKER  60.,  Sol6  Manulacuirers, 

Scad  for  Free  Family  aad  Farmers  Almanac,  7 So.  tloward  St.,  BALTIMORE,  Md. 


COLONIST  RATES  to 

California  iff  Northwest. 


MEMPHIS  TO 


Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  $30.00. 
Portland,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  $37.75. 
Helena,  Butte,  Anaconda,  $32.76. 

DAILY  UNTIL  AUKIL  30. 


Pullman  Tourist  Sleeper  leaves  Memphis  everv  Wednesday  at 
9:15  A.M.  for  San  Francisco  without  change,  through  Scenic  Colo- 
rado. Other  through  car  routes  from  Kansas  City. 

For  information,  address 


P.  R.  MacKINNON,  T.  P.  A., 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


J.  N.  CORNATZAR,  G.  A.  P.  D., 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


WORLD’S 

FAIR 

ST.  LOU  I 


HOTEL  EPWORTH 


LOW  RATES 
EASY 

PAYMENTS 


Hotpl  Epworth  is  now  building  under  guarantee  that  it  will  be  ready  to  receive  guesta  at  openingof 
World’s  Fair.  St.  Louis.  A.piil30, 19n4.  It  isa  permanent  brick  building,  beauiifully  located  within  3 
blocks  of  north  gate  of  Exposition.  Every  person  desiring  to  reserve  entertainment  at  Hotel  Epworth 
may  do  so  by  sending  $2  for  a C’ertificateof  Entertainment  which  will  insure  holder  a low  rate  of  $1  per 
day  for  as  many  d;*yR  as  desired.  One-half  of  the  total  cost  is  required  in  adv^^nce  in  monthly  payments 
of  not  lees  til  an  $1,  balance  to  be  paid  when  holder  attends  Exposition.  The  hotel  will  be  conducted  on 
Eu'  opnan  plan,  and  above  rate  dons  not  include  meals.  All  conveniences  of :»  modern  hotel  provjded- 
We  advise  our  friends  to  apply  at  once  for  Certificates.  The  rate  will  probably  be  advanced  Feb.  1, 1904. 


Address  EPWORTH  HOTEL  COMPANY,  Koken  Bldg.,  St-  Louis. 


VENI,  VIDI,  VWII 

Duv^l*s  Eureka,  cures  Dyspepsia  only. 
DuvaPs  Never-Fail,  a positive  cure  for 
Dropsy. 

Duval's  Infallible  Dsle  Cure. 

Duval's  Herb  Cure  for  Hemorrhage. 

F.  M.  OUVAL,  919  Curley  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Watkins  Gas  and 
GasolineEngines 

run  on  an  eleo- 
tric  magneto. 
No  batteries  or 
hot  tubes  to  re- 
new. From  3 to 
35  horsepower. 

Catalogue  sent 
on  request. 

C.  C.  Foster, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Half  Rates! 


(PLUS  S3) 


TO 


TEXAS, 


OKLAHOMA,  » 

INDIAN 
TERRITORY.  ^ 


Doesn’t  cost  any  more,  doesiiT  take  any 
longer  to  make  trip  through  new  and  rich 
Indian  country. 

April  5 anti  19  are  the  dates,  either  one- 
way or  round-trip  tickets. 

Write  for  information. 


P.  R.  MacKINNON,  J.  N.  CORNATZAR, 

T.  P.  A..  G.  A.  P.  D., 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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FOLLOW  THE  FLAG‘S 


TO 

CALIFORNIA  vlND 
NORTHWEST. 

THE  — 

Wabash 

RAILROAD 

and  its  connections  offer  very  low  rates  to 
Colonists  and  Home  Seekers  from 

March  1 to  April  30,  1904, 

ALSO  VERY  LOW  ROUND-TRIP  RATE  TO 

SilFRilGllillOlilOSlINGElES 

On  Account  of  General  Conference 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Tickets  on  sale  April  22  to  May  1. 

For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  address 
F.  W.  Greene,  Dist,  Pass.  Agt.  Wabasli  R. 
R,,  Room  303  Urban  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


i'SliDrBWClfioHfiSOIt!  eyewater 
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Infantile  Paralysis  and  its 
resultintr  deformities  are  gen- 
erally considered  incurable, 
while  some  physicians  still 
claim  patients  will  outgrow 
the  trouble— neither  are  true. 

We  have  been  treating 
these  cases  for  over  thirty 
years  and  have  demonstrated 
the  efficacy  of  our  methods 
in  hundreds  of  instances. 

Write  for  our  book  treat- 
ing on  Infantile  Paralysis 
and  deformities  generally. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  and 
is  sure  to  be  of  interest. 

THE  L C.  McLAIN 

Orthopedic  Sanitarium, 

3100  Pine  St.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


2= 


THE  BEST  PLACE 
TO  PURCHASE 
ALL-WOOL 

Bunting  or 
Silk  Flags 

of  All  Kinds, 


Silk  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment 
and  Society  Goods  is  at 

Veteran  J.  A,  JOEL  & CO., 

■8S  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


C.  BREVER’S 

Russian  and  Turkish  Baths 

and  First-Class  Barber  Shop, 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

317  Church  Street,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Open  Day  ano  Night. 

W.  C.  RAESFIELD,  Proprietor. 


Keiiani  Cancer  iosmiai, 

MCHMOND,  VA. 

We  Cure  Cancers,  Tumors,  and  Chronic 
Sores  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


Send  nt  yoor  addresa 
IVul  and  we  will  show  yon 
II  how  to  make  $3  a day 
absolutely  sure;  we 
teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
18  your  addreie  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully, remember  we  guarantee  a clear  profit 
of$8forevery  day's  work.  al'Bolutelv  sur»*  Wnteatonce 

ttOVAL  fllaNl'FALTlRI^Q  CO.,  Box  1039*  l>etroit,  Oleh, 


the  locality  where  you  live.  Send 


FROM 


n I Q Chain  of  8 Colleg-es  owned  bybaaineu 

K||«  X men  and  indorsed  by  business  men, 
V Fourteen  Cashiers  of  Banks  are  on 
our  Board  of  Directors.  Our  diploma  means 
something'.  Enter  any 

I Draughon*s 
j Practical... 

^ Business... 

(Incorporated,  Capital  Stock  $300,000.00.) 

NashvHle,  Tenn.  U Atlanta,  Ca. 

Ft.  Worth.  Texas,  c MontSomera,  Ala. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  . Galveston,  Texas. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  A Shreveport.  La. 

For  ISO  page  catalogue  address  either  place. 

If  yon  prefer,  may  pay  tuition  out  of  salary  af- 
ter course  Is  completed.  Guarantee  graduates 
to  bo  competent  or  no  charges  for  tuition. 

HOME  STUDV:  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 

Penmanship,  etc.,  taught  by  mail.  Write  for 
lOO  page  BOOKLET  on  Home  Study.  It’s  free 


time.  Positions  secured. 


JAOKSONVfLLE 

vis  Valdosta  Route,  from  Valdosta  via  Georgia 
Southern  and  Florida  Ry.,  from  Macen 
via  Central  of  Georgia  Ry.,  from 

ATLANTA 

via  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R*,  from 

CHATTANOOGA 

AND 

NASHVILLE 

Tlathe  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Loula  Ry.r 
arriving  at 

ST.  LOUIS 

AND  AT 

OHICAGO 

over  the  Illinois  Centra!  R,  R.  from  Martin,  Tenn 


DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE  AND 
THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 

MAINTAINED  OVER  THIS 

SOENIC  LINE. 


Ticket  agents  of  the  Jacksonville-St,  Louis  and 
Chicago  line,  and  agents  of  connecting  lines  In 
Florl(&  and  the  Southeast,  will  give  you  full  In- 
formation as  to  schedules  of  this  oouble  daily  serv- 
ice to  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  the  Northwest,  and 
of  train  time  oi  lines  connecting.  They  will  also 
sell  you  tickets  and  advise  you  as  to  rates. 


F.  D.  MH^LKR,  - • Atlanta,  Ga* 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent  I.  C.  R.  R. 

WM.  SMTTHjJR.,  - - Nashville,  TKBm., 

Commercial  Agent. 


TAPE-WORWISS-s 

DO  fee.  No  fasti^'g  required.  Send  2c8tamp  for  44-paze  Bock. 
DR.  M.  NEY  SMITH,  Specialist,  800  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MISSOl/'RI 

PACIFIC 

'RAILWAy' 

• • • OI^  • • • 

IRON  MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 

From  ^T. 
and  MFMTHI.J' 

Affords  Tourist,  Prospector, 
or  Home  Seeker  the  Best 
Service.  Fastest  Schedule 
to  All  Points  in 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA, 
OKLAHOMA  and  INDIAN  TERRI- 
TORY. COLORADO.  UTAH,  ORE- 
GON, CALIFORNIA,  ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS,  LOUISIANA,  OLD  and 
NEW  MEXICO,  and  ARIZONA. 

Pullman  Sleepers,  Free  Re- 
CLiNiNG  Chair  Cars  on  All 
Trains.  Low  Rates,  Free  De- 
scriptive Literature.  Consult 
Ticket  Agents,  or  address 

H.  C.  Townsend  R.  T.  G.  Matthews 

G.P.andT.A.  T.  P.  A. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Louisville,  Ky. 
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VI'RGIJ^IA 


A.j>n) 


EASTERN  CITIES 

BEST  REACHED 
VIA  BRISTOL  AND  THE 

Norfolk  & Western 

K.AIL  WAy'. 


Solid  vestihnled  train  Memphis  and 
Chattanooga  to  Washington,  D C. 

Sleeper  Memphis  to  Washington,  Bal- 
timore. Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
Also  one  from  New  Orleans  to  same 
points  This  train  runs  via  Bristol  and 
Lynchbnrg  The  Short  Line. 


"Dining  Car  ^er^ice. 


Sleeper  Knoxville  to  New  York,  leav- 
ing at  2:85  a.m.,  open  for  passengers 
after  9 :00  p.  m.  Rnns  via  Bristol,  Hagers- 
town, and  Harrisburg.  The  Shenandoah 
Valley  Route.  Unsurpassed  for  beauti- 
ful scenery. 

All  information  cheerfully  furnished. 

D.  C.  BOYKIN. 

Passenger  Agent,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

WARREN  L.  ROHR. 

Western  Pass.  Agt.,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

W.  B.  BEVILL. 

General  Passenger  Agent.  Roanoke.  Va. 
% ■ . 


THE  WEST  POINT  ROUTE 


Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad, 
The  Western  Railway  of  Alabar^.^.. 


Transcontinental  Lines 
Fast  Mail  Route 


Operating  the  fastest  scheduled  train 
in  the  South.  To 

TEXAS,  MEXICO,  CALIFORNU 

and  all  Southwestern  points. 

Superb  dining  cars;  through  Pullman 
and  tourist  sleeping  cars.  For  special 
rates,  schedules,  and  all  information,  ad- 
dress 

J.  B.  Heyward,  D.  P.  A., 

Atlanta,  6a. 


iSIvSprBMClijoilWjEYEWATER 


M J»EP0$ITED1N  TOE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  VVOKLO  S FAIR, 
this  enormous  sum  will  be  distributed. 
Tull  information  will  be  sent  .vou  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a postal  card  and 
we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8th  Street 
St.  Louis,  nio. 


ArkaLhs^LS 

Texats 

LouisianeL 

All  ideal  country  for  cheap 
homes.  Land  at  $5,  $10, 
$15  per  acre;  grows  corn, 
cotton,  wheat,  oats,  grasses, 
fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Stock  ranges  10  months  in 
the  year. 

Southeast  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana,  and  Texas  are 
full  of  opportunities  — the 
climate  is  mild,  the  soil  is 
rich,  the  lands  are  cheap. 

Low  Home  Seekers’  rates — 
about  half  fare — via  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  twice  a month — fir.st 
and  third  Tuesdays. 

For  descriptive  literature, 
maps,  and  excursion  rates, 
write  to 

W.  C.  ADAMS,  T.  P.  A., 

Cotton  Beit,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


i CARDS; 


\ You  CAD  earn  jour  choice  of  a large 
k asaortment  of  Beautiful  Premiums  nr  a 
* Liberal  Cash  Commission  for  selling  our 
^ Lovely  Hidden  Name.  Envelope  Gold  Beveled  Edge,  81lk 
Fringe  and  Plain  Calling  Cards.  Send  2c  stamp  for  Nevr 
SampleBook  of  Uenuine  Ciird".  Big  premium  Catalogue  and  Agents  Complete 
Outfit.  For  Fine  Cards,  Low  Prices  and  Promptness,  $Ve  J,end  the  World. 

COLUMBUS  CAKO  CO.,  44  F.  STKFKT,  COLUMlil S,  OHIO. 


^yire  you  Gotn^ 

East  ? 

I 

IF  Tj\KF  the 


SEABOARD 

AIR.  LINE  RAILWAY. 


DIRECT  ROUTE  AND  A 
PLEASANT  ONE  BETWEEN 

South  and  East. 

Superb  Trains! 

Pullman  Drak-win^-Room  Sleepers! 
Comfortable  Thoroughfare  Cars! 
Cevfe  Dining  Ca.rs! 

For  information  as  to  rates,  reserva- 
tions, descriptive  advertising  matter, 
call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  or 
address 

WILLIAM  B.  CLEMENTS.  T.  P.  A.. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Chaj-les  B.  Kya.n,  W.  E.  Christiecn. 

G.  P.  A.,  A.  G.  P.A., 

Portsmouth,  Va.  Atlanta,  Ga. 




Tennessee 

Cenirei 

Railroat/m 

HARRIMAN  ROUTE. 

Do  you  intend  going  to  Nashville  to 
attend  the  Reunion  of  the  Confederate 
Veterans  this  year?  The  Tennessee  Cen- 
tral Railroad  is  now  completed  and  in 
full  operation  through  Hopkin-sville. 

Ky. . connecting  with  the  Illinois  Central  , 
Railroad  for  all  points  in  West  Tennes- 
see, St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  all  other 
Western  points,  and  through  Harriman, 
Tenn  , with  the  C.,  N.  O.,  & T-  P-  and  , 
Southern  Railways  to  Norfolk,  Bristol, 
Cincinnati.  Washington,  New  York,  and 
all  other  points  East. 

Be  sure  to  secure  your  ticket  via  this  , 
route. 

Equipment  all  new  and  of  the  latest 
patterns.  ' 

Through  tickets  on  sale  at  all  points  , 
in  connection  with  this  line  to  Nashville. 

For  further  information  apply  to  your 
local  agent  or 

E.  H.  HIMTO  V, 

Traffic  Manager, 

MashviUo,  Tenn. 

T.  A.  H.  WOOD. 

General  Agent, 

Knoxville.  Tenn. 


I Oc  for  pack  rf  20  fine  Bristol  C.ards. 
The  good  kiml.  Your  name  on  all. 
R.  G.  Brennar,  114  N.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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f 

Richmond, 
Fredericksburg,  & 
Potomac  R.  R. 

AND 

Washington 
Southern  Raiiway. 

THE  RICHMOND-WASHINGTON  LINE. 

The  Link  Connecting  the 

ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE  R.  R„ 

BALTIMORE  & OHIO  R.  R„ 

CHESAPEAKE  & OHIO  R’Y, 

PENNSYLVANIA  R.  R.,  | 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  R’Y.  I 

and  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  I 

Between  All  Points  via  Richmond,  Va.  I 

Fast  Mail,  Passenger,  Express,  and  Freight  Route  I 

Between  I 

Richmond,  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburg, 
Buffalo,  and  All  Points  North,  South, 

East,  and  West. 

W.  D.  DUKE,  C.  W.  CULP, 

General  Manager.  Assistant  General  Manager, 

W.  P.  TAYLOR,  Traffic  Manager. 


Atlantic  Coast  Line 

WHY  NOT  TAKE  A TRIP 
THIS  WINTER  THROUGH 

Florida  ^ 

and  Cuba* 

This  beautiful  State  and  island  have 
been  brought  within  easy  reach  by  the 
splendid  through-train  service  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  great  thor- 
oughfare to  the  tropics. 

Winter  Tourist  Tickets 

now  on  sale  to  all  points  in 

FLORIDAandHAVANA. 


For  rates,  schedules,  maps,  sleeping 
car  and  steamship  accommodations  ap- 
ply to 

W.  J.  CRAIG,  General  PaasenAcr  A^ent, 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


NORTH  TEXAS 
^ POINTS  ^ 

.VIA  ^ 


TO  

G^Llveston,  and  Points 
South,  East,  and 
West.  4^  Equip- 
nvent,  Service,  and  Cui- 
sine unsurp0LSsed. 

W.  S.  KEENAN.  G.  P.  A., 
Galveston,  Tex. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  mention  Vkteraji. 


EVAtlS/ILLL-'TERRE  HAUTE  RR- 


THROUGH  SERVICE 


VIA 

L.  & N.,  E.  & T.  H.  and  C.  & E.  I. 

2Vestibuled  Through  Trains  Daily  /*> 
NASHVILLE  TO  CHICAGO  4^ 
THROUGH  SLEEPERS  and  DAY  COACHES 
NEW  ORLEANS  TO  CHICAGO 

DtNING  CARS  SERVING  ALL  tulEALS  EN  ROUTE 

D.  H.  HILLMAN,  0.  P A..  S.  L ROGERS,  Oen.  Agt. 

EVANSVILLE,  IND.  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Southern 

Railway 

7,314  Miles.  One  Management. 

Penetrating  ten  Southern  States.  Reaching 
Principal  Cities  of  the  South  with 
Its  Own  Lines. 

Solid  Vestibuled  Trains. 
Vnexcelled  Equipment. 
Facst  Schedules. 
DINING  QTIRS 

are  operated  on  Southern  Railway 
trains, 

OBSERV71TION  G^RS 

H on  "Washington  and  Southwestern 

VestilTuled  Limited,  and  Washington 
rnd  Chattanooga  Lim.ted  via  Lynch- 
burg. 

ELBG71NT  PULLM71N 
SLEEPING  GARS 

of  the  latest  pattern  on  all  through  trains. 


S.  H.  HARDWICK, 

General  Bass.  Agt.,  Washir.gton,  D.  C. 
C.  A.  BENSCOTER, 

Asst.  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  Cliattinooga,  Tenn, 
J.  E.  SHIPLEY, 

Traveling  I’ass,  Agt.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

I ■■■■■■ 
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LOW 

BATES 


To 


NASHVILLE 


FOR 


U.  C.  V.  REUNION. 

Delegates  from  LOUISIANA,  TEXAS,  and  the  WEST  can  Travel 
Comfortably,  Cheaply,  and  Cleanly  by  the 

SOU  THER  N PA  Cl  FI  C 


OIL-BURNING  LOCOMOTIVES. 


NO  SMOKE.: 


:NO  DUST.: 


:NO  CINDERS. 


Pullman  Palace  Cars,  Excursion  Sleeping  Cars,  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  Standard  Dining  Cars. 

Write  for  information  to 

T.  /.  ANDERSON,  JOS.  H ELLEN, 


G.  P,  A. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


A,  G,  P.  A. 


LAND  IS  WEALTH 

More  than  that — land  is  the  source  of  all  wealth.  The  ratio  of 
population  to  acreage  is  the  sliding  scale  upon  which  opportu- 
nity is  gauged,  success  determined.  Cut  the  number  of  land- 
holders in  any  State  in  the  Union  in  two,  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult? It  is  simple  arithmetic — opportunities  doubled  in  that 
State.  What  if  three-fourths  the  population  be  eliminated? 
Opportunities  quadrupled,  and  so  on.  That’s  the  condition  in 
the  great  Southwest,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Oki- 
homa.  This  vast  territory  is  supporting  less  than  one-fourt 
the  population  of  its  capacity.  Fertile — a land  where  wheat 
and  cotton  thrive  side  by  side — where  two  yearly  vegetable 
crops  are  demonstrated  possibilities — the  greatest  fruit  section 
in  the  country ; but  that’s  only  half  the  story.  The  low  ratio 
of  population  to  acreage  makes  land  cheap — that’s  the  main 
point.  There’s  room  for  success  in  the  great  Southwest.  Il- 
lustrated literature  sent  on  request. 


ONE  FARE 

Plxjs  2 Dollars 

For  tKe  ILound  Trip 
First  and  Third 
Tuesdays  of  each 
Month 


GEO.  H.  LEE,  G.  P.  A. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

J.  N.  CORNATZAR,  6.  A.  P.  D. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


a?@|kl5MCTti0HBt  eyewater 


tW  I AULCO  foroatalop.  Aprents  j 
I wanted.  COULTBHOPTICALCO.  Chlea«o»UU 


The  best  line  to 

INDIAN  AROUS, 
REORIA. 
CHICAGO, 

And  all  points  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan. 


CLEVELAND, 
BUFFALO, 
NEW  YORK, 
BOSTON, 


AND  AUL  POINTS  EAST. 


Information  chperfiilly  furnished  on  ap- 
plication at  City  Ticket  Office  “Big  Fonr 
Route,”  No.  2.59  Fourth  Avenue,  or  write 
to  S.  J.  Gates,  General  Agent  Passenger 
Department,  Louisville,  Ky. 


who  knows  what  he  wants  to  know,  and 
where  to  find  it!  No  one  will  appreciate 
more  than  the  CONFEDERATE  VET- 
ERAN readers  the  NEW  AMERICANIZED 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 


It's  a Wise  Marv 


This  Splendid  Publication 


will  appeal  to  those  who  want  to  know,  to  the  man  who  appreciates  labor-  and  time-saving  tools. 
Many  encyclopaedias  seemingly  treat  everything  in  which  you  are  not  interested  and  apparently  noth- 
ing in  which  you  are  interested.  They  are  not  modern;  not  adapted  to  your  needs  or  this  “hurry- 


up  ” age. 


The  Great  Encyclopaedia.  Britannica. 

is  now  Americanized,  epitomized,  modernized,  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  to-day.  It  is  get-atable,  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions, is  clear,  concise,  complete.  Covers  all  topics,  and  contains  all 
of  the  information  in  language  so  clear,  direct,  and  simple  that  a boy 
or  girl  may  read  and  know,  and  the  busy  man  saves  time. 


Three  Hundred  Famous  Americans 


contributed  to  the  new  work,  of  whom  v/c  name  the  following:  to  illus 


trate  their  character: 

Subject, 

ComjreES 
Political  Parties 
Astronomy  - ' 

Labor  Orrranizatiorst 
Catholic  Church 
Christian  Science 
Nature  Study 


Author. 

Thomas  B.  Reed 
John  Bach  McMaster 
Simon  Newcomb,  LL.D. 
Carroll  D.  Wriget 
James  Cardinal  Gibbons 
Eowa-d  a.  Kimball,  C.S.D. 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton 


An. Everyday  Help. 


Idols  of  the  Confederacy, 


You  can  absorb  but  a very  small  proportion  pf  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  and  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  such  time-  and  labor-saving 
tools  as  the  Americanized  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  that  the  Ameri- 
can business  and  professional  man  can  keep  himself  abreast  of  ■^he 
times  and  know  what  he  oiighttiHi  know.  He  can  find  it  in  the  New 
Americanized  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 


The  Now  Americanized  Encyclopaodia  Britannica  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  biography,  and  contains  complete  and  appreciative  biographies 
of  Davis,  Lee,  Longstreet,  Gordon,  Wheeler,  and  other  idols  of  the 
Confederacy. 
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Filfeen 
Lar^e  Volumes. 
10,000  Pages. 
10,000,000  Words. 


OVR 
REMARKABLE 
OFFER. 


We  have  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the  publishers  whereby  we 
are  to  advertise  and  introduce  this  new  publication  for  them.  In 

addition  to  general  publicity  to  be  given 
this  great  werk,  our  plan  as  accepted 
by  the  publishers  involves  the  distribu- 
tion, at  a greatly  reduced  price,  of  A 
LIMITED  NUMBER  cf  sets  at  a 
SAVING  TO  YOU  OF  $26.50.  WHILE  YOU  ARE 
WAITING  appreciative  folks  will. cut  out  and  mail  coupon 
for  full  information.  WHY  WAIT? 


out  Conpou,  and,  -ivitliont  cost  or  obligation  on  yo7ir  fart,  ive  'will  mail  Deauliftd  Speci- 
men Page  Brochure  FREE. 


Mail  Coupon 
To-day  lo  Save 

$26.50. 


ADDRESS 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPER.  ASSOCIATION. 
204  Dearborn  St.p  CHICAGO*  ILL. 


Mm]  Coupon 
To-day  to  Save 

$26.50. 


Reunion  Arrangements,  June  14=16,  Excellent.  COME 
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GEN.  WADE  HAMPTON. 

Born  Charleston,  1818;  Died  Columbia,  1902. 


Confederate  l/eteran 


BUFORD  COLLEGE 

JVASHVILLE,  TEJ^JV.  >►  FOP^  WOMEJ^. 


A Limited,  Select  College  for  the  Higher  C\ilt\ire  of  Yovmg  Women. 


ON-yliCTAR  I ANT,  non-denominational,  but  thoroughly  Christian.  The  scholarly  institution  within 
hV  thirty  minutes  of  the  “Athens  of  the  South.”  kleal  location,  offering  all  the  comforts  of  a delightful 
^ suburban  home  and  all  the  adv'antages  of  a great  educational  center.  Unrivaled  environment  and 
opportunities.  Spacious  campus  of  twenty-live  acres.  Chalybeate  well,  freestone  spring,  and  cistern 
water.  College  garden,  hennery,  and  dairy.  Charming  elevation,  in\igorating  atiuosphere,  and  heauti- 
ful  scenery.  Ph\sical  culture,  gymnastics,  athletics,  and  all  outdoor  sports  emphasized.  Lawn  tennis, 
basket  hall,  croquet,  golf,  and  archery.  An  up-to-date,  splendidly  cquijiped  huilding,  commodious,  con- 
venient, and  comfortahle,  with  electricity,  waterworks,  open  fires  and  steam  heat,  situated  on  an  excellent 
electric  car  line.  .Sanitation  declared  bv  United  States  Ilealth  Bulletin  to  be  ‘‘ practical U'  perfect.” 

Chaiiel,  memorial  hall,  reception  hall,  art  and  music  studios,  reading  room,  dining  room,  class  rooms, 
lihrary  and  parlor  all  on  the  first  floor;  no  steps  to  climb,  only  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor.  Not  an  in- 
side room,  all  opening  upon  the  spacious  upper  and  lower  galleries  su rrounding  the  entire  building.  Thor- 
ough and  complete  Elective,  University  Preparatory,  Collegiate,  Bible,  Business,  and  Postgraduate  Courses. 

.Superior  advantages  in  I.anguage,  Literature,  Art,  Expression,  and  Music  (\Tice  and  Instrument),  and 
all  departments  under  skilled  specialists,  supplemented  bv  scholarly  lecture  corps,  and  access  to  laboratories 
of  ^'anderbilt  ITniversitv. 

The  cvirrent  scholastic  year  has  proven  most  successful,  the  patronage  being  Ixith  national  and  foreign. 


F^att  Term  Opens  September  15,  1904- 

Write  for  Beautiful  Gray  and  Gold  Yearbook. 

MRS.  E.  G.  BUFORD,  PRESIDENT. 


Confederate  Mining  Co. 

NOW  A BIG  SUCCESS. 


Only  a small  amount  of  the  $2  per  share  stock  left.  It  will  all  be  taken  before  the  Reunion  at 
Nashville  in  June,  when  it  is  believed  that  the  stock  will  ^o  to  $5  per  share  or  higher.  Don’t  wait 
until  it  is  all  gone;  get  what  you  want  of  this  stock  now,  before  the  rush  at  the  end. 


Ol/Bw  IJ^STALLMEJSfT  VLAJ^, 

All  of  our  great  dividend-paying  mines  of  to-day  at  one  time  were  only  good  prospects.  In  many  instances 
combines  formed  for  their  operation  had  difficulty  in  selling  treasury  stock  to  develop  them  to  a point 
where  they  could  be  listed  as  producing  mines. 

We  have  seen  treasury  stock  sell  at  a dollar  which  a few  years  later  readily  brought  the  owner  ten  and  twenty 
tiollars  a share.  We  have  known  treasury  stock  go  begging  at  $5  a share,  and  we  have  known  the  same  stock, 
five  or  six  years  later,  as  a ready  seller  at  $100  a share,  and  during  four  of  these  years  this  stock  paid  one  dollar 
per  share  a month  in  dividends. 

The  Confederate  Mining  Co.  have  decided  to  sell  stock  on  the  installment  plan.  There  are  so  many  that 
would  like  to  have  some  stock  in  this  Company,  and  yet  they  do  not  feel  like  they  can  take  fifty  to  one  hundred 
shares  at  once,  but  would  do  so  if  they  could  pay  for  them  on  the  installment  plan. 

Now,  in  order  to  let  them  all  in,  the  Company  will  allow  stock  sold  on  the  installment  plan.  Any  one  taking, 
say,  fifty  shares  can  fill  out  the  installment  blank  and  send  $10  or  more  with  the  application,  and  can  pay  fro  per 
month  until  it  is  all  paid;  then  the  stock  certificate  will  be  issued  to  him.  Should  the  applicant  fail  to  make  the 
monthly  payment,  from  any  cause,  then  the  Company  will  issue  stock  to  him  to  the  amount  he  has  paid  for. 

Send  for  blanks  and  information.  R.  W.  CRABB,  Treasurer,  Uniontown,  Ky. 
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The  Certified  Audit  Corporation 


OH  INBW  YORK. 


AUDITS,  EXAMINATIONS,  APPRAISALS,  REPORTS- 


EDWARD  OWEN,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

Certijjed  Public  Accojintatil. 

Px-  Corntnissioner  of  Accounts  to  the  City  of  Neve  2'orh. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES,  170  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


BRANCHES:  CHICAGO;  PITTSBURG;  ATLANTA;  14  Victoria  Street,  LONDON. 


£ A BOOK  OF  ABSORBWe  l/ITCHeST  FOH  CONFEDeKATe  IfeTCnAHS,  3 

I Life  and  Letters  of  | 
I Robert  Lewis  Dabney,  D.D.,LL.D.  | 

^ By  THOMAS  CAMY  JOHNSON,  D.D.  ^ 

^ Dr.  Dabney  was  a conspicuous  character  in  Southern  affairs  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
enjoyed  a national  reputation  as  a Teacher,  Theoloeian,  Preacher,  and  Patriot. 

Confederate  Veterans  and  all  students  of  Southern  ideals  will  find  in  this  volume  a rich 
store  of  information  concerning’  the  ante-bellum  social,  political,  and  industrial  conditions  of 
the  South,  and  Dr.  Dabnejj’s  letters  written  during  the  stormy  days  of  ’6o  to  *65  are  in  them- 
selves  a r6sum6  of  that  period  and  a strong  vindication  of  the  principles  for  which  the  South  — ^ 
fought.  Of  special  interest  to  old  soldiers  are  his  letters  during  the  time  he  served  as  an  army  ^ 
chaplain  and  as  chief-of-staff  under  Stonewall  Jackson  during  the  wonderful  campaign  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia. 

The  book  is  a notable  contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  South,  and  a copy 
should  be  in  the  home  of  every  true  Southerner.  ^ 

300  Pages.  Cloth  Binding.  $2.50  Net  (add  26c  for  postage). 

Send  all  orders  to 

^ BBESBYTEBIAN  COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLICATION,  ^ 

Publisliers  and  Booksellers,  RICHMOND,  VA.  -r* 
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under  the  best  influences.” 
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signed in  the  order  of  application. 
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PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 

Bntered  at  the  post  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Contributors  are  requested  io  use  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  to  abbreviate 
asnrach  as  practicable;  these  suggestions  are  important. 

Where  clippings  are  sent  copy  should  be  kept,  as  the  Veteran  cannot 
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Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

The  ^te  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  hejore  it  ends.  For 
instance,  if  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on  mail 
Bst  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 

OFFICJALLT  REPRESENTS: 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Other  Organizatiojis. 

The  Veteran  is  approved  and  indorsed  officially  by  a larger  and  man 
elevated  patronage,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication  In  eidstenoe. 

The  •‘civil  war*'  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late"  war,  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  “War  between  the  States"  will  be  substituted. 

Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success. 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 

& C^v,"!o  & f VoL.  XII.  NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  MAY,  1904.  No.  5.  ] S-  A.  CUNNINGHAM, 

GEN.  WADE  HAMPTON:  A TRIBUTE. 

BY  TERESA  STRICKLAND. 

debauched  and  plundered,  and  a negro  Legislature  had  elected 
to  the  highest  judicial  office  in  the  State  one  Moses  (a  car- 

Toast  him  in  life’s  choicest  wine, 
Offer  garlands  at  his  shrine ! 

Warrior  of  God’s  own  anointing, 
Archetype  of  manhood  thou  ! 

Deeds  of  valor,  deeds  of  daring, 
Earned  the  laurels  for  thy  brow. 

Hero,  statesman,  soldier,  Christian, 
Angels  gemmed  for  thee  a crown  ! 
Man  may  conquer,  man  may  vanish. 
Pure  and  fadeless  thy  renown. 

Thus  the  daughters  of  fair  Dixie 
Offer  garlands  at  thy  grave — 

None  more  faithful,  true,  and  brave ! 


Epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world  are  made  and  marked  by 
men  of  uncommon  mold,  whose  life  records  stand  as  sign 
posts  on  the  journey  of  time,  guides  for  future  generations  to 
higher  and  nobler  deeds  and  aspirations.  Of  such  mold  was 
the  lamented  Hampton,  whose  name  and  fame  will  forever  be 
inscrolled  on  the  brightest  pages  of  the  history  of  South 
Carolina,  more  marked  perhaps  than  any  of  her  illustrious 
sons,  from  the  fact  that  it  shines  brighter  in  contrast  to  the 
darkest  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  State — the  cruel,  merciless 
days  of  reconstruction — for  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  great- 
ness of  the  man  was  manifested  in  a manner  that  commanded 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  friend  and  foe  alike. 

The  people  of  no  Southern  State  excited  the  enmity  and 
hate  of  the  North  more  than  those  of  South  Carolina,  and 
none  received  more  brutal  treatment  than  Sherman  and  his 
mercenary  robbers  visited  upon  the  defenseless  citizens  of 
this  unfortunate  State.  Halleck  wrote  Sherman  from  Wash- 
ington that  he  hoped  when  his  army  reached  Charleston  he 
would  reduce  the  city  to  ashes  and  sow  salt  on  the  ruins, 
and  Sherman,  in  the  same  brutal  spirit,  replied  that  the  sugges- 
tion was  unneces.::."",  r.s  his  army  was  “burning  with  insatia- 
ble desire  to  r" ' . vengeance  on  South  Carolina.”  But  it 
was  in  the  day  , l •..construction,  of  carpetbag  rule,  that  the 
proud  spirit  of  C:e  old  Palmetto  State  was  made  to  suffer 
most.  It  was  then  that  all  self-respecting  people  of  both  par- 
ties in  their  despair  turned  instinctively  for  relief  to  their  be- 
loved friend,  citizen,  patriot,  and  soldier,  and  it  was  then  that 
(Aft  gr^nes^f  .Han^toq„was  most  con^icuous. 

It  was  in  1876,  when  all  industries  were  paralyzed,  tFe  Slale 


petbagger  and  afterwards  a convicted  felon),  that  Gen. 
Hampton  permitted  his  friends  to  name  him  as  a candidate  for 
Governor.  He  was  elected,  but  the  negro  and  carpetbag 
Legislature  refused  to  permit  him  to  take  his  seat.  Then  be- 
gan the  memorable  struggle  between  law,  order,  honesty,  and 
truth  on  one  hand,  and  anarchy,  misrule,  debauchery,  and 
plunder  on  the  other,  with  only  one  man,  on  whom  all  eyes 
were  turned,  standing  majestically  calm  amid  the  tumultuous 
scene.  Eive  thousand  of  his  old  soldiers  had  quickly  assem- 
bled at  the  capital — men  who  had  followed  his  guidons  through 
the  smoke  of  battle  and  had  heard  the  hoof  beats  of  his  char- 
ging squadrons  for  four  years — with  Winchesters  in  hand  again, 
eager  to  obey  the  slightest  motion  of  his  hand  or  glance  of  his 
eye.  The  Eederal  officer  in  command  of  the  troops  that  had 
been  sent  to  the  capitol  to  garrison  the  building  and  support 
the  infamous  administration  saw  the  condition  of  affairs  and 
became  alarmed  at  the  situation.  He  asked  Gen.  Hampton  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  people  surrounding  the  building  to 
prevent  bloodshed,  which  seemed  inevitable.  When  the  well- 
known  figure  of  their  beloved  chieftain  appeared  on  the  capitol 
steps  and  faced  the  immense  audience,  there  was  a shout  of 
enthusiastic  welcome,  a shout  for  justice  or  for  vengeance,  as 
he  might  direct.  There  was  a breathless  silence  as  he  lifted 
his  hand  and  said:  “My  fellow-citizens,  I ask  you  to  commit 
no  act  of  violence,  but  to  disperse  quietly  and  go  to  your 
homes.  I pledge  you  my  honor  that  all  will  be  well.  I have 
been  elected  Governor  of  South  Carolina  by  the  votes  of  75,000 
white  and  17,000  colored  citizens,  and  by  the  help  of  God  1 
will  take  the  office  and  honestly  discharge  its  duties.” 

The  crowd  quietly  dispersed,  for  Hampton  had  pledged  them 
his  honor,  and  they  knew  that  Hampton’s  honor  was  a price- 
less gem.  Soon  afterwards  Gen.  Hampton  and  Chamberlain, 
the  contesting  candidate  for  the  governorship,  were  called  to 
Washington  by  President  Hayes.  After  hearing  the  state- 
ments of  both,  the  President  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  Federal 
troops  from  Columbia,  and  Hampton  was  inaugurated  Gov- 
ernor. In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by 
acclamation,  where  he  served  for  twelve  years.  When  Cleve- 
land was  elected  President,  in  1892,  he  appointed  Gen.  Hamp- 
ton Railroad  Commissioner,  a position  he  held  during  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  administration  and  one  year  under  McKinley,  who 
frankly  admitted  that  nothing  but  the  demands  of  political 
party  friends  could  have  induced  him  to  supplant  s.Gen.  Hamp- 
“Ton  with  one'of  his  own  political  faith. 
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Gen.  Hampton  was  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  i8i8,  and 
died  at  his  heme,  near  Columbia,  April  ii,  1902.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  a distinguished  line  of  patriot  soldiers.  His 
grandfather,  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  was  a distinguished  cavalry 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  his  father.  Col.  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, served  with  distinction  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Jackson  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  his  son,  although  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  South,  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  a private 
in  1861,  and  came  out  of  it  one  of  the  poorest,  but  with  the 
well-earned  rank  of  lieutenant  general.  Senator  Vest,  who 
served  with  Gen.  Hampton  in  the  United  States  Senate,  says ; 
“There  never  beat  in  any  human  bosom  a braver,  more  un- 
selfish,  and  generous  heart  than  that  of  this  Christian  gentle- 
man. In  peace  and  in  war  he  was  true  and  constant  to  his 
honest  convictions,  and  the  flowers  of  the  South  never  bloomed 
above  the  grave  of  one  whose  life  more  honored  his  native 
State.”  He  was  the  embodiment  of  all  the  highest  qualities 
that  can  be  found  in  human  nature ; a Southerner  by  birth, 
education,  intuition,  and  tradition,  the  highest  type  of  the  no- 
blest work  of  God. 


OFFICIAL  U.  D.  C.  CROSSES  OF  HONOR. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  learn  with  great  regret 
that  through  misapprehension  or  inadvertence  a large  number 
of  badges  have  been  ordered  from  Schwaab  & Co.,  of  Mil- 
waukee, manufacturers  of  the  cross  of  honor,  and  used  and 
distributed  at  the  late  Veterans’  reunions.  These  badges  are, 
in  some  respects,  facsimiles  of  this  cross  of  honor  which  it  lia.s 
been  their  happiness  and  privilege  to  present  on  stated  occa- 
sions and  conditions  to  Veterans  of  the  Confederate  army. 

As  the  free  distribution  of  these  badges  has  caused  confu- 
sion and  mistaken  reports,  thereby  diminishing  greatly  any 
value  that  may  be  possessed  by  the  cross  of  honor,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  now  entreat  the  associations  of  Con- 
federate Veterans  to  refrain  hereafter  from  using  such  badges, 
and  also,  as  much  as  possible,  to  collect  and  destroy  the  thou- 
sands that  have  already  been  distributed. 

This  request,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  comes  from  no  spirit  of 
criticism,  but  from  the  wish  to  keep  in  the  hands  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  th.e  Confederacy  the  power  to  honor  by  this  little  token 
of  respect  and  affection  all  true  Confederate  Veterans. 

By  order  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Augustine  T.  Smythe;  Vir- 
ginia F.  McSherry,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


THE  STONEWALL  JACKSON  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL. 

A very  worthy  undertaking  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy at  Lexington,  Va.,  is  set  forth  m the  following  letter  re- 
cently mailed  to  comrades  everywhere.  Hearty  response  should 
be  made  to  this  undertaking; 

“The  Mary  Custis  Lee  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  asks  your  help  in  an  undertaking  which  cannot 
fail  to  commend  itself  to  you.  We  desire  to  purchase  from 
the  widow  of  ‘Stonewall’  Jackson  the  house  which  was  Jack- 
son’s home.  Our  purpose  is  to  rescue  this  historic  building 
from  oblivion  by  turning  it  into  a hospital,  to  be  called  the 
‘Stonewall  Jackson  Hospital,’  and  to  give  it  an  equipment 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country. 
This  enterprise  demands  only  a few  thousand  dollars,  and  with 
a little  help  from  all  who  revere  Jackson’s  memory  it  can  be 
accomplished.  We  urge  you  to  help  us,  because  it  will  be 
such  a monument  to  Stonewall  Jackson  as  he  himself  would 
have  desired  above  all  others ; it  will  prove  a blessing  to  a 
town  in  which  the  whole  South  is  interested,  because  year  by 
year  hundreds  of  its  sons  make  their  home  in  its  two  great 


schools — the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  Washington  and 
Lee  University — and  because  a generous  price  paid  for  this  old 
building  will  help  one  whom  we  would  esteem  it  a privilege 
to  help. 

“Lexington’s  citizens  of  all  classes  are  deeply  interested  in 
this  matter  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Hospital,  and  will  give 
to  it  according  to  their  ability;  the  Churches  of  the  place  will 
contribute ; the  doctors  are  in  full  sympathy  and  approval. 

“The  Mary  Custis  Lee  Chapter  has  shown  its  approval  of  the 
monuments  in  brass  and  stone  which  have  been  raised,  and  are 
yet  to  be  raised  to  the  heroes  of  the  lost  Confederacy.” 

Misses  Sue  Davidson,  Annie  R.  White,  and  Mary  Nelson 
Pendleton  are  respectively  President,  Vice  President,  and 
Treasurer. 


CONFEDERATED  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 
This  list  of  Associations  is  as  nearly  complete  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  procure.  The  first  name  is  that  of  President  and  the 
other  the  Secretary,  while  the  date  indicates  when  organized 
I hey  are  nearly  all  Ladies’  Memorial  Associations. 

Arkansas:  Fayetteville,  Mrs.  L.  Pollard,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Walker,  1872. 
Alabama:  Montgomery,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Bibb,  Mrs.  I.  M.  P.  Ocken- 
den,  1865. 

Camden,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Spurlin,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Parish,  1867. 
Gainesville,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Williams,  Miss  M.  B.  Jackson,  1866. 
Florence,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Camper,  Olive  Gertrude  Bogert,  1869. 
Bo'ligee,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Morehead,  Mrs.  J.  McKee  Gould,  Jr. 
Union  Springs,  Mrs.  Pickett,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Pittman. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Beaie. 

Flo-rida:  Pensacola,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Chipiey,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Moreno,  1890. 
Quincy,  Mrs.  L.  P.  May. 

Georgia:  Atlanta,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ellis,  Inez  Hedge,  1866. 

Augusta,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Rowland,  Miss  Mary  A.  Hall,  1868. 
Columbus,  Mrs,  L.  F,  Garrard,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Martin,  1866. 
Marietta,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Nesbitt,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Clay,  1898. 
Waynesboro,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Lawson,  Inez  W.  Jones,  1868. 
Albany,  Miss  Harriet  A.  Hall,  Mrs.  W.  L.  C.  Davis,  1891. 
Athens,  Miss  M.  L.  Rutherford,  Miss  B.  Prince,  1865. 
Washington,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Dillard,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Borche,  1887. 
Resaca,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Simmonds,  1866. 

Brunswick,  Mrs,  M.  M.  Madden,  Mrs.  Annie  C.  Hunter. 
Madison,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Billups,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Ware,  1866. 

Rome,  Mrs.  Josephine  N.  Smith,  Mrs.  Halsted  Smith. 
Sparta,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Middlebrook,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Martin. 
Sandersville,  Mrs.  B.  D.  Evans,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Bayne. 

Americus.  Miss  Maria  Harrold,  Miss  Lucy  C.  Taylor. 
Kentucky:  View,  Mrs.  Z.  M.  Cardin,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Baker,  1904. 
Louisiana:  New  Orleans,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  Miss  Kate  East- 
man, 1861. 

New  Orleans,  Mrs.  B.  Turner,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Prowell,  1896. 

New  Orleans,  Mrs.  J.  Buckley,  Miss  Kate  Childress,  1898. 
Baton  Rouge,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bates,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hurst,  1891. 
Mississippi:  Vicks'b'urg,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Stevens,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Wright, 
1865. 

Greenwood,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Kimbrough,  Jennie  Young,  1901. 
Biloxi,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Maybin,  Mrs.  May  Armstrong,  1903. 
Missouri:  St.  Louis,  Mrs.  Leroy  Valliant,  1900. 

Jefferson  City,  Mrs.  L.  Allen,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Ferguson,  1901. 
Springfield,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Haydon,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gottfried,  1898. 
Mexico,  Miss  Belle  Morris,  Mrs.  Adele  Sandford,  1901. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mrs.  Louis  Hauck,  1901. 

Nevada,  Mrs.  H.  Cogswell,  Annie  Lisle  Stuttmund,  1901. 
North  Carolina:  Raleigh,  Mrs.  G.  Jones,  Miss  A.  L.  Devereux, 
1865. 

Washington,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Jarvis,  Margaret  A.  Call,  1883. 
South  Carolina:  Fort  Mili,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Mack,  1889. 

Charleston,  Mrs.  A.  A.  G.  Palmer,  Annie  S.  Rood,  1866. 
Tennessee:  Knoxviile,  Mrs.  W.  Caswell,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Keller,  1868. 
Memphis,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan,  Mrs.  I.  N.  Murray,  1889. 
Memphis,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Humphreys,  1861. 

Texas:  Waco,  Mrs.  S.  Robertson,  Mrs,  H.  M.  Dunklin,  1902. 
Virginia:  Richmond,  Mrs.  J.  Bryan,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Daniel,  1890. 
Richmond,  Mrs.  Joseph  Bryan,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stewart,  1865. 
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Richmond,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Townes,  Mrs,  W.  M.  Wade,  1892. 

Richmond,  Mrs.  S.  Beveridge,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Hughes,  1866. 

Richmond,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Pitz,  Miss  G.  E.  Sohermerhom,  1896. 

Front  Royal,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Roy,  Miss  Lucy  Buck,  1868. 

Petersburg,  Mrs.  H.  V.  L.  Bird,  Mrs.  S.  Chieves,  1866. 

Manassas,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Lipscomb,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Wolfe,  1867. 

Lynchburg,  Mrs.  K.  Otey,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lewis,  1867. 

Danville,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Aiken,  Mrs.  Frank  Burton,  1872. 

Portsmouth,  Mrs.  O.  J.  Hatton,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Blngley,  1866. 

Lexington,  Miss  M.  W.  Freeland,  Rosa  J.  Brooke,  1899. 

Winchester,  Miss  Mary  Kuntz,  Miss  Lucy  Bussell. 

President  Davis's  Portrait  for  Capitol  at  Jackson,  Miss. 
— Mrs  Helen  D.  Bell,  President  Mississippi  Division,  U.  D. 
C.,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  women  in  the  South,  and  most 
beloved  woman  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  A charming  con- 
versationalist, possessing  to  a large  degree  the  gift  of  personal 
magnetism,  she  draws  all  to  her  and  makes  friends,  and  suc- 
ceeds with  whatever  she  undertakes.  She  is  an  enthusiastic 
Daughter,  and  since  she  has  been  President  of  the  Division 
widespread  interest  has  been  awakened  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  number  of  Chapters  largely  increased.  At  the  last 
State  Convention  of  U.  D.  C.,  Mrs.  Bell  suggested  that  the 
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Division  should  present  to  the  State,  to  be  hung  in  the  new 
Capitol,  a portrait  of  President  Davis,  and  the  Chapters  are 
actively  at  work  in  the  matter.  There  has  been  for  years  a 
life-size  crayon  sketch  of  Mr.  Davis  in  the  Capitol  at  Jackson 
in  the  clothes  he  wore  when  captured,  presented  to  the  State 
of  Mississippi  by  Mrs.  Dorsey,  who  gave  to  Mr.  Davis  Beau- 
voir. 


SHALL  THE  WORDS  OF  DIXIE  BE  CHANGED? 

Concerning  the  adoption  of  our  version  for  the  air  of 
“Dixie,”  Mrs.  Dowdell,  President  of  the  Alabama  Division, 
reports : 

“The  Alabama  Division,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, first  inaugurated  the  movement  to  have  all  Confederate 
organizations  unite  in  the  adoption  of  one  ‘Dixie’  from  the 
numerous  versions  that  are  extant,  or  to  select  one  from  some 


Southern  poet  who  may  be  inspired  to  write  a ‘Dixie’  ade- 
quate in  thought  and  sentiment,  rather  than  retain  the  negro 
dialect  .and  the  doggerel  of  Daniel  Emmett’s  original  ‘walk 
around.’ 

“The  work  of  the  Alabama  Daughters  in  this  direction  has 
provoked  greater  comment  from  the  press,  'Veterans,  and 
friends  than  was  anticipated  by  these  faithful  advocates  of 
history. 

“Emmett’s  ‘Dixie’  was  almost  forgotten,  cast  aside,  known 
only  to  a few,  as  was  evidenced  by  a little  incident  which  oc- 
curred at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  several  years  ago.  The  director 
of  the  children’s  choir  at  Chautauqua  made  an  effort  to  find 
the  words  of  ‘Dixie’  to  teach  the  children  to  sing  it,  but  not 
one  in  the  large  assembly  of  Southern  people  who  were  sum- 
mering there  could  do  more  than  repeat  the  chorus,  yet  every 
child  knew  the  air.  This  incident  caused  one  Daughter  of 
the  Alabama  Division  to  investigate,  and  she  soon  found  that 
the  original  words  of  Emmett  were  known  by  only  a few. 
So  many  versions  were  in  existence  that  a different  one  was 
used  in  almost  every  place,  and  even  around  the  camp  fires 
our  soldiers  sang  other  words. 

“This  zealous  woman  bestirred  herself  in  the  interest  of 
history  to  have  a ‘Dixie’  that  should  live  in  song  story.  Her 
enthusiasm  was  imparted  to  her  own  Chapter  and  then  by  the 
Chapter  to  the  State  Convention,  which  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  present  the  subject  to  other  Confederate  organiza- 
tions, and  write  them  to  cooperate  with  the  Alabama  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  in  the  adoption  of  one  version. 

“'We  have  found  from  the  Veterans  who  have  commu- 
nicated with  the  committee  and  those  who  have  given  ex- 
pression through  the  press  but  little  love  for  the  silly  dog- 
gerel of  the  original  ‘Dixie.’  They  cling  only  to  the  chorus 
of  the  original  version  : 

‘I  wish  I was  in  Dixie.  Hooray!  hooray! 

In  Dixie’s  Land  we’ll  take  our  stand. 

To  lib  and  die  in  Dixie. 

Away,  away,  away  down  South  in  Dixie ! 

Away,  away,  away  down  South  in  Dixie!’ 

“The  Veterans  cherish  this  chorus  and  desire  that  it  shall 
be  preserved  to  coming  generations,  couched  in  a language  ex- 
pressive of  cultured  people.  Let  us  keep  this  chorus,  but  pre- 
serve it  in  correct  English. 

“One  Veteran  writes:  ‘It  may  well  be  called  the  “Mar- 
seillaise” of  the  South.  And  yet  how  inadequate,  and  indeed 
contemptible,  are  the  words  in  connection  with  the  air  and 
the  sentiment  which  it  awakens ! Originating  as  a negro  min- 
strel song,  the  words  are  foolish  and  disconnected,  and  the 
song  in  the  main  ridiculous.’  Daniel  Emmett  immortalized 
his  name  with  this  song  by  accident,  when,  on  a rainy  Sabbath 
in  New  York  City  in  1859,  he  composed  for  his  minstrel  show 
the  inspiring,  the  thrilling,  and  soul-stirring  air  of  ‘Dixie,’ 
which  met  with  such  success  and  afterwards  became  the  bat- 
tle hymn  that  led  the  Southern  soldiers  to  the  bravest  deeds 
yet  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history. 

“The  words  were  written  to  represent  in  language  and 
thought  an  illiterate  and  an  inferior  race — our  slaves.  Neither 
in  thought,  language,  nor  sentiment  do  they  represent  the 
Southern  people. 

“Is  it  a desecration  of  the  past,  or  would  we  be  guilty  of 
ingratitude  who  would  cast  those  old  minstrel  words  into 
oblivion  ? 

“Was  it  a desecration  for  Gen.  Albert  Pike  to  write  his 
beautiful  poem,  which,  it  is  claimed  by  authority,  was  so 
generally  used  in  battle?  One  Veteran  says:  There  is  no 
claim  made  by  our  people  to  Mr.  Emmett’s  words.  They 
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simply  appropriated  his  music  and  made  it  the  battle  strain  of 
the  'tonfederacy.  Albert  Pike’s  words  set  to  the  music  of 
Daniel  Emmett’s  song  was  the  “Dixie”  of  our  soldiers.  This 
song  is  a legacy  of  the  times  that  tried  men’s  souls  and  proved 
them  true;  then  let  them  stand  as  our  “Dixie.”  ’ 

“Our  Confederate  organizations — the  Memorial  Association, 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  the  United  Sons  of  Veterans  have  as 
their  chief  purpose  the  making  of  history.  Should  we  not 
hesitate  to  pass  on  to  future  generations  as  the  song  of  the 
Confederacy  one,  the  verses  of  which  run  thus : 

‘Old  Missus  marry  Will  de  weaber. 

William  was  a gay  deceaber; 

When  he  put  his  arm  around  ’er 
He  look  as  fierce  as  a forty-pounder.’ 

“Many  Veterans  tell  us  that  Emmett’s  words  were  rarely 
used  during  the  perilous  times  of  the  sixties ; that  even  then 
other  versions  were  used.  Were  those  patriots  desecrators 
of  the  old,  or  less  true  to  the  cause,  because  they  then  realized 
how  inexpressive  and  meaningless  were  the  words  to  the 
thrilling  air,  the  immortal  strains  of  which  were  leading  in 
march  the  peerless  Confederate  soldier?  What  makes  the 
chorus  loved?  It  is  because  of  the  sentiment.  Every  word  is 
expressive  of  that  feeling  of  love  and  patriotism  that  induced 
the  Confederate  soldier  to  arms;  ‘To  live  and  die  for  Dixie.’ 
“The  tune  of  ‘Dixie’  has  become  almost  the  national  air, 
played  by  every  band.  If  a Southerner  is  in  the  crowd,  off 
comes  his  hat,  and  it  always  elicits  a wild  applause  from  .an 
audience  in  Dixie  Land.  Great  ‘Dixie!’  worthy  our  love  and 
admiration  ! 

“The  words  of  the  minstrel  song  have  barely  escaped  ob- 
livion. Things  worthy  of  life  never  die,  and  had  these  words 
been  as  true  in  sentiment  and  as  expressive  of  a people  as 
the  air  was  inspiring,  they  would  have  lived  inseparably  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

“Our  lamented  Gen.  Gordon  gave  his  warm  approval  to  this 
work  of  the  Daughters  to  have  a better  version  adopted  to 
make  immortal  the  song  in  the  hearts  of  coming  generations. 
The  indorsement  of  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  is  also  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee. 

“To  those  who  would  cling  in  sentiment  to  the  old  minstrel 
song  we  would  say  that  Emmett’s  words  cannot  be  blotted 
from  the  memory  of  those  who  cherish  association  with 
them ; nor  would  we,  with  ruthless  hands,  tear  them  from  the 
pages  of  history.  Let  them  remain  inseparably  with  the  his- 
tory of  Emmett  himself.  But  we  would  have  a ‘Dixie’  in- 
dorsed by  all  Confederate  organizations  that  we  could  sing 
with  pride  and  spirit  in  our  schools,  on  all  patriotic  occasions, 
etc.,  and  in  time  it  would  become  the  recognized  ‘Dixie.’ 

“One  other  argument  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  one  ver- 
sion is;  that  since  so  many  versions  now  exist,  and  a different 
one  is  being  used  in  every  place,  it  is  impossible  for  a crowd 
m any  assembly  to  sing  ‘Dixie,’  when  the  words  to  be  used 
are  unfamiliar.  As  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  our 
gatherings,  the  chorus  will  be  sung  with  a vim,  but  all  are 
silent  through  the  verses.  Let  us  unite  in  the  selection  of  one 
‘Di.xie,’  and  upon  this  be  a ‘solid  South.’ 

“The  committee  has  in  its  possession  twenty-five  versions 
that  have  been  sent  in  by  the  authors,  or  otherwise  collected. 
Several  of  these  are  highly  recommended  by  Veterans  and 
friends.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  committee  to  first  create  a 
sentiment  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  one  accepted  version 
of  ‘Dixie’  before  considering  critically  or  comparatively  any 
one  of  the  number  on  its  files. 

.“When  the  matter  was  presented  toMhe' United  Sons  of 


Veterans,  in  convention  at  New  Orleans,  the  idea  was  almost 
unanimously  accepted,  and  the  requested  committee  from  their 
ranks  was  appointed  to  cooperate '.with  th^  conimittee  from 
the  Alabama  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  and  is  composed  of  Hon. 
Thomas  M.  Owen,  of  Montgomery,  Ala. ; Hon.  Harry  L. 
Seay,  of  Dallas,  Tex.;  and  Hon.  E.  P.  Cox,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

“The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  in  convention  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  November,  1903,  were  not  prepared  to 
fully  accept  the  plan  proposed ; but  in  a very  limited  time, 
in  which  full  debate  on  the  question  was  impossible,  a number 
of  strong,  thoughtful  women  spoke  favorably  to  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Alabama  committee ; others 
spoke  adversely,  preferring  to  leave  ‘Dixie’  and  its  numerous 
versions  untouched.  However,  a motion  prevailed  to  have 
a committee  of  three  appointed  to  work  jointly  with  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Alabama  Division  and  United  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  subject  and  to  re- 
port to  the  convention  at  St.  Louis  in  October  the  feasibility 
of  adopting  one  version  of  ‘Di.xie.’  ” 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bryan,  who  conducts  an  important  depart- 
ment in  the  Sunny  South,  gives  the  following  in  a recent  is- 
sue; “Friends,  can  any  of  you  send  me  some  worthy  words 
for  our  beloved  national  air  ‘Dixie?’  Miss  Annie  River,  of 
Fairfax,  S.  C.,  wishes  to  have  her  pupils  sing  ‘Dixie’  during 
the  closing  exercises  of  her  school,  and  she  is  mortified  to 
find  that  the  only  words  available  are  such  nonsense  rhymes 
as — 

‘Ole  Missus  marry  Will  de  weaber.’ 

“There  should  be  some  noble  and  appropriate  words  set 
to  this  air  of  dear  associations.  Who  will  write  them?” 
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At  the  meeting  of  Cape  Fear  Camp,  No.  254,  of  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.,  on  April  8,  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
Commander,  W.  J.  Woodward;  Lieutenant  Commanders, 
Henry  Savage,  Stephen  Jewett;  Adjutant,  A.  L.  De  Rosset ; 
Sergeant  Major,  A.  G.  Hawkins:  Treasurer,  O.  M.  Fillyaw; 
Chaplain,  James  Carmichael,  D.D. ; Surgeon,  W.  D.  McMil- 
lan, M.D. ; Standard  Bearer,  T.  P.  Sikes. 

The  membership  of  this  Camp  steadily  increases,  but  during 
the  past  year  eight  comrades  passed  over  to  the  other  side ; 
W.  R.  Kenan,  W.  R.  French,  J.  M.  McGowan,  B.  F.  White, 
DeLeon  Fillyaw,  S.  W.  Nobles,  Solornon  Beai;^  and„_W.  W- 
Blanks. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  VIRGINIA  IN  THE  WAR. 

BY  W.  B.  LOWRANCE,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

As  a member  of  the  Bethel  Regiment,  Company  G,  First 
North  Carolina  Troops,  and  having  shaken  hands  with  Gen. 
Lee  at  Appomattox,  also  being  adjutant  of  the  Thirty-Fourth 
North  Carolina  under  Col.  Lowrance,  I have  read  with  much 
interest  the  report  of  Judge  Christian,  Chairman  of  Committee 
G.  C.  C.  V.,  Department  of  Virginia,  on  “North  Carolina  in 
the  War  between  the  States.” 

Bondage  of  business  and  the  whirlpool  of  work  has  left  little 
time  for  me  since  the  war  to  keep  up  with  what  has  been  said 
and  done — to  keep  refreshed  as  to  the  facts  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  war — therefore  I do  not  propose  to  controvert  sta- 
tistically anything  Judge  Christian  has  written.  I do  not  pro- 
pose to  defend  North  Carolina;  for  she  needs  no  defense,  nor 
do  I propose  to  compare  Virginia’s  record  with  that  of  North 
Carolina.  “Comparisons  are  odious.” 

Having  been  in  Virginia  four  years,  many  times  through  the 
Valley,  on  the  Peninsula,  and  wherever  the  Army  of  Virginia 
was,  I do  not  speak  from  impressions  gained  from  others  or 
from  what  they  say,  but  from  what  I know.  No  grander  peo- 
ple of  men  and  women  ever  existed  than  those  of  Virginia  in 
the  sixties.  It  would  take  a great  deal  longer  article  to  barely 
refer  to  my  experiences  of  these  noble  people  during  these  four 
years  than  I can  afford  time  for.  They  need  no  eulogy  from  any 
source,  and  I shall  not  attempt  it.  However,  I cannot  refrain 
from  justifying  (to  my  mind)  some  of  the  statements  re- 
ferred to ; 

1.  “First  at  Bethel.”  What  I suppose  the  North  Carolina 
writer  intended  to  claim  was : first  in  numbers,  first  in  work 
done,  first  in  results.  The  First  North  Carolina  (Bethel  Regi- 
ment), with  probably  one  hundred  men  of  the  gallant  Rich- 
mond Howitzers,  did  all  that  was  done  at  Bethel.  It  was 
practically  a North  Carolina  fight,  and  I think  North  Carolina 
was  “first  at  Bethel.” 

2.  As  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  I was  at  the  sur- 
render. There  were  three  times  as  many  North  Carolinians 
there  as  from  any  other  State ; in  fact,  they  were  the  only 
troops  that  showed  any  organization  that  amounted  to  any- 
thing. 

I take  it  that  these  same  writers  generalized  in  the  same 
way  in  reference  to  the  “last  at  Appomattox.”  They  meant 
that  North  Carolina  was  there  more  forcibly,  more  conspicu- 
ously, and  more  formidably.  Then  as  to  Gettysburg  and 
Chickamauga,  the  justified  pride  of  the  writer  at  the  gallant 
conduct  of  the  North  Carolina  troops  in  these  engagements, 
not  meaning  to  disparage  what  others  did,  I think  is  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  language  quoted.  Gen.  J.  B.  Fry  has  tabulated 
the  following  Confederate  losses  from  the  muster  rolls  in 
the  Bureau  of  Confederate  Archives  at  Washington; 


North  Carolina,  killed  in  the  war 14,522 

North  Carolina,  died  of  wounds 5,55i 

North  Carolina,  total  loss  from  all  causes 40,275 

South  Carolina,  killed  in  the  war 9,187 

South  Carolina,  died  of  wounds 3,735 

South  Carolina,  total  loss  from  all  causes 17,682 

Georgia,  killed  in  the  war 5,533 

Georgia,  died  from  wounds 1,719 

Georgia,  total  loss  from  all  causes 10,974 

Mississippi,  killed  in  the  war 5,807 

Mississippi,  died  of  wounds 2,651 

Mississippi,  total  loss  from  all  causes 15,265 

5* 


Virginia,  killed  in  the  war 5,328 

Virginia,  died  of  wounds 2,519 

Virginia,  total  loss  from  all  causes 14,794 


North  Carolina  lost  nearly  as  many  in  killed  and  who  died 
of  wounds  as  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia  all  three,  and 
her  total  loss  from  all  causes  was  more  than  all  these  three. 
These  five  States  were  the  heaviest  losers  of  the  thirteen  en- 
gaged in  the  war.  According  to  this.  North  Carolina  lost  over 
a third  of  all  killed  in  battle  on  the  Southern  side  in  the  war. 
It  may  be  said  also  that  she  had  practically  less  involved 
financially  than  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  or  Texas;  fighting  for  the  principle  of  State  rights 
and  sympathy  for  her  sister  States. 

In  regard  to  North  Carolina  in  the  quota  of  officers,  I have 
no  doubt  that  President  Davis  acted  conscientiously,  and  prob- 
ably no  other  man  could  have  done  better  than  he  did,  but  his 
injustice  to  North  Carolina  commenced  at  Bethel,  when  the 
grand  and  noble  Hill  was  superseded  by  Magruder.  This  same 
injustice  was  kept  up  throughout  the  war  and  created  an  in- 
tense feeling  among  the  North  Carolina  troops. 


COMMENT  IN  CONGRESS  UPON  STARS  AND  BARS. 

Hon.  J.  Adam  Bede,  of  Minnesota  (Republican),  in  a speech 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  28,  1904,  the  House 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  said : 

“I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  word  that  would  give  you  sorrow. 
I feel  that  the  stars  and  bars  of  the  old  Confederacy,  justly 
preserved  as  the  fondest  heirloom  of  a proud  and  gallant  peo- 
ple, to  be  kissed  and  caressed  by  loving  generations  yet  unborn, 
became  a thousand  times  more  sweet  when,  as  an  emblem  of 
earthly  power,  baptized  in  flame  and  embalmed  in  pathetic 
story,  it  was  furled  forever.” 

THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  BOOKLET. 

A most  interesting  and  beautiful  booklet  is  that  issued  by 
the  Di.xie  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  at  Ander- 
son, S.  C.,  a copy  of  which  was  received  by  the  Veteran  some- 
time since  through  the  kindness  of  their  honored  President, 


MRS.  pearl  RODGERS  FANT,  ANDERSON,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Rodgers  Fant.  The  edition  for  1903  is  the  second 
that  has  been  sent  out,  and  is  a most  excellent  piece  of  me- 
chanical and  typographical  work  from  the  frontispiece,  which 
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is  the  best  likeness  of  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  yet  published,  to 
the  last  page. 

But  it  is  the  gems  of  thought  in  prose  and  poem  that  fill  the 
seventy-two  pages  with  “the  subtle  charms  of  a woman’s 
heart”  that  make  this  booklet 
worthy  a place  in  the  historic 
archives  of  the  Confederacy, 
where  the  most  treasured  jew- 
els of  memory  are  kept. 

After  the  patriotic  inaugural 
address  of  the  President  and 
address  of  welcome  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Cochran,  the  Historian 
of  the  Chapter,  come  poems  by 
d'eresa  Strickland,  a sketch  of 
the  old  Confederate  Treasury 
by  Miss  May  Russell,  and  oth- 
er equally  interesting  articles 
by  Miss  Nell  Cochran,  Mrs. 

Minnie  E.  Russell,  Mrs.  B.  E. 

Mauldin,  and  Mrs.  Annie  Todd 
Barton. 

The  officers  of  the  Chapter 
are;  Mrs.  Pearl  Rodgers  Fant, 

President ; Mrs.  J.  A.  Brock 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Chapman, 

Vice  Presidents ; Miss  Zula 
Brock,  Secretary ; Mrs.  J.  E. 

Breazeale,  Treasurer;  Miss 
Eleanor  Cochran,  Historian ; 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Johnstone,  Glean- 
er; Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Russell, 

Reporter ; Mrs.  J.  M.  Paget, 

Auditor. 

A handsome  monument  ro 
the  Confederate  dead  was 
erected  at  Anderson  in  1901 
by  the  Ladies’  Memorial  As- 
sociation, Miss  Lenora  Hub- 
bard, President,  and  in 
other  good  works 
these  patriotic  ladies 
are  leading  spirits.  JlCfe 

It  is  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Dixie 

Chapter  that  the  VtTER.\N  is  enabled  to  give  the  good  likeness 
of  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  with  the  tribute  by  Teresa  Strickland, 
and  to  present  the  monument  which  was  so  long  their  loving 
thought  and  work. 


HARDSHIPS  OF  ARMIES  IN  EAST  TENNESSEE. 

Prof.  J.  Praise  Richard.  Station  G,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is 
writing  “Authentic  History  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,”  in 
which  he  seeks  information  from  Confederates  as  set  forth  in 
the  following  to  the  Veteran: 

“In  the  year  1886  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox,  who  commanded  the 
Twenty-Third  Army  Corps  in  East  Tennessee  during  the  win- 
ter of  1863-64,  made  to  me  the  statement  that  the  Union  army 
there  suffered  as  much  as  Washington’s  at  Valley  Forge  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  I submitted  the  statement  to  Gen.  Long- 
street,  who  thought  his  men  endured  even  greater  hardships 
than  the  Union  troops. 

‘T  wish  to  give  the  true  condition  of  affairs  as  respects  the 
troops  on  both  sides,  and  shall  be  grateful  to  any  Confederates 
who  will  send  to  me  an  account  of  what  they  experienced  with 


Longstreet  in  that  campaign,  especially  as  to  scarcity  of  food, 
want  of  clothing,  difficulty  in  securing  letters  from  home,  lack 
of  paper,  ink,  etc. ; in  short,  a true  picture  of  the  hardships  en- 
dured in  the  ‘Valley  Forge  Campaign  in  East  Tennessee  in 
1863-64  ’ ” 

Prof.  Richard  has  written  liberally  in  regard  to  Confeder- 
ates, and  any  who  respond  may  expect  most  courteous  consid- 
eration. Lieut.  Gen.  J.  M.  Schofield,  President  of  the  organi- 
zation, writes  the  author: 

“The  society  has  been  most  fortunate  in  securing  your  serv- 
ices as  historian,  and  I am  sure  you  will  need  little  assistance 
from  any  source ; but  I shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  help  you 
in  any  way  you  may  desire.” 

In  a recent  letter  to  the  Washington  Post  Prof.  Richard 
wrote,  in  connection  with  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn. : 

“When  the  Union  army  retreated  from  Columbia  and  Spring 
Hill  to  Franklin,  the  advance  reached  the  latter  place  shortly 
after  sunrise.  Gen.  Schofield,  commander  in  chief,  and  Gens. 
Stanly  and  Cox,  with  their  staffs,  stopped  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
D.  B.  Cliffe,  a prominent  physician  of  the  place,  and  secured 
breakfast,  leaving  orders  for  dinner  to  be  served  at  half  past 
two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Cliffe  was  made 
the  custodian  of  Gen.  Schofield’s  overcoat,  in  the  pockets  of 
which  were  stored  important  messages  from  Gen.  Thomas, 
then  at  Nashville. 

“Schofield  and  his  subordinates  w’ere  employed  during  the 
forenoon  with  military  operations.  The  advance  of  Hood’s 
army  appearing  in  the  early  afternoon,  Gen.  Schofield  and  his 
coadjutors  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  eating  dinner,  nor 
did  Schofield  get  his  overcoat.  In  fact,  as  he  himself  informed 
me,  he  did  not  think  of  his  overcoat  until  late  at  night,  when 
the  army  was  withdrawing  from  Franklin  to  Nashville  and 
the  stormy  atmosphere  reminded  him  of  his  loss. 

“Three  weeks  elapsed.  The  battle  of  Nashville  was  fought 
December  15-16.  On  the  i8th,  when  Schofield  reached  Frank- 
lin in  pursuit  of  Hood’s  broken  and  retreating  forces,  he  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Cliffe  his  favorite  overcoat,  with  all  the  docu- 
ments it  contained.  During  all  the  intervening  period  she  had 
carefully  guarded  the  coat  and  the  important  official  mes- 
sages, thus  depriving  Hood  of  information  that  might  have 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Confederacy.” 


TEXAS  HERO  DAY. 

The  Benedette  B.  Tobin  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  of  Palestine, 
Tex.,  has  taken  the  initiative  in  establishing  a “Hero  Day.” 
The  idea  evidently  had  its  origin  in  the  heart  of  some  one  of 
its  patriotic  Daughters,  for  it  is  to  such  that  the  world  looks 
to  ‘‘love  and  cherish  the  memory  of  her  heroic  dead.”  But  no 
State  has  a better  claim  or  greater  cause  for  such  action  than 
Texas,  for  the  graves  of  her  dead  heroes  are  scattered  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
shadows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

“Hero  Day”  with  the  Daughters  of  the  Benedette  Tobin 
Chapter  is  an  occasion  that  arouses  the  patriotic  enthusiasm 
of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  and  elo- 
quent tributes  are  paid  to  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  con- 
stitutional rights. 

On  the  last  “Hero  Day”  Mrs.  Clara  E.  Price,  Historian  of 
the  Benedette  Tobin  Chapter,  delivered  a most  eloquent  ad- 
dress on  the  heroes  of  Texas.  Aside  from  the  tender  pathos 
and  warm  glow  of  patriotism  that  characterized  the  address 
throughout,  facts  were  given  which  showed  that  the  historian 
was  well  informed  and  thoroughly  capable  of  filling  that  im- 
portant position  in  her  Chapter. 
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THE  LAST  REVEILLE. 

BY  T.  C.  HARBAUGH. 

Come,  cherished  old  comrade,  your  hand  lay  in  mine. 
We  stood  long  ago  on  the  fierce  battle  line; 

No  longer  the  fires  of  the  bivouac  gleam, 

The  scenes  of  the  past  are  a vanishing  dream ; 

The  bugles  are  silent,  the  thrilling  tattoo 
Is  beaten  no  more  ’neath  the  hemlock  and  yew ; 

We  fought  on  the  mountain,  we  fought  by  the  sea. 

And  now  we  both  wait  for  the  last  reveille. 

The  hair  that  was  dark  is  as  white  as  the  snow. 

Our  figures  are  bent  and  our  footsteps  are  slow. 

The  rabbits  are  frisking  to-day  where  we  stood 
With  the  foe  in  our  front  in  the  Georgian  wood; 

The  wild,  restless  breezes  are  blowing  the  leaves 
Where  death  cut  his  harvest  and  we  were  the  sheaves; 
And,  sitting  to-day  ’neath  the  crested  old  tree. 

We  patiently  wait  for  the  last  reveille. 

Our  battles  we  often  live  over  again. 

You  with  your  crutches  and  I with  my  cane; 

We  think  of  the  boys  whom  we  left  in  the  shade 
Of  hemlock  and  pine  in  some  beautiful  glade; 

But,  comrade  so  true,  we  will  march  nevermore. 

Our  battles  are  past  and  our  triumphs  are  o’er; 

In  the  twilight  of  life  by  the  shores  of  the  sea 
We  list  for  the  sounds  of  the  last  reveille. 

We  followed  the  flag  of  the  beautiful  bars. 

We  bore  it  aloft  through  the  smoke  of  the  wars. 

We  cheered  when  its  folds  in  their  brilliancy  shone 
And  victory’s  trophies  came  down  to  their  own. 

Our  brave  comrades  sleep  where  the  clear  rivers  run 
Through  patches  of  shadow  and  glimpses  of  sun; 

They  left  us  alone  in  the  camps  near  the  sea 
To  wait  side  by  side  for  the  last  reveille. 

The  roses  may  bloom  where  we  sleep  in  the  spring. 
Above  us  the  robin  her  matins  may  sing. 

For  the  river  is  flowing,  its  cadence  is  low. 

And  soon  to  the  camps  of  our  comrades  we’ll  go; 

But  bring  your  chair  closer,  old  comrade,  that’s  right. 
How  closely  we  stood  in  the  heat  of  the  fight ! 

Though  dim  are  our  eyes,  all  the  past  we  can  see. 

As  we  wait  in  our  gray  for  the  last  reveille. 

Casstown,  Ohio. 

PICKENS  RIFLES— BOY  COMPANY  OF  i860. 
Capt.  S.  K.  McDonald  writes  from  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  to 
Brigade  Commander  B.  H.  Teague,  U.  C.  V.,  Aiken,  S.  C. : 

“I  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1859  my  father  con- 
cluded to  give  me  a military  education.  I was  entered  at  the 
Arsenal  Military  Academy,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Citadel  Military  Academy,  Charleston,  S.  C., 
which  was  regarded  as  the  West  Point  of  the  South.  Having 
obtained  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  Arsenal  Academy 
{1859),  I returned  to  Charleston,  and  attended  B.  R.  Carroll’s 
Academy  parts  of  1859,  i860,  and  1861.  While  I was  at 
this  academy  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  Great  excitement  prevailed,  and 
upon  his  election  South  Carolina  seceded.  I was  present  when 
the  ordinance  of  secession  (December  20,  i860)  was  passed  in 
the  old  Institute  Hall,  afterwards  called  Secession  Hall.  About 
this  time  everybody  was  thoroughly  aroused  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  war.  Earthworks  were  thrown  up  in  and  around 


Charleston,  mostly  by  negro  labor.  Maj.  Robert  Anderson 
(United  States)  had  charge  of  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan’s 
Island,  with  two  companies  of  United  States  regular  artillery. 
He,  with  his  garrison,  at  night  evacuated  Fort  Moultrie  in 
small  boats  and  took  possession  of  Fort  Sumter,  regarding  it 
as  more  impregnable.  He  fortified  himself  there.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Lawton  came  to  Carroll’s  Academy  and  made  a short 
address  to  the  boys,  telling  them  they  could  use  shotguns  and 
‘fight  from  windows  and  house  tops  if  necessary,’  and  called 
for  volunteers  from  among  the  students.  Every  boy  volun- 
teered, and  the  Principal,  B.  R.  Carroll,  also.  He  acted  as 
quartermaster  and  commissary,  the  other  professors  joining 
the  company. 

“Soon  afterwards  a meeting  was  called  by  the  company,  and 
I was  made  captain.  Each  boy  fj,jrnished  his  own  uniform 
(jeans),  with  Palmetto  brass  buttons,  and  drilled  with  wooden 
spears.  We  paraded  through  the  principal  streets,  saluting  the 
newspaper  offices,  thereby  getting  a ‘puff.’  After  becoming 
well  drilled  and  moderately  disciplined  we  called  the  company 
Pickens’s  Cadets,  and  in  a body  offered  our  services  to  the 
State  and  Gov.  Pickens.  The  company  was  accepted  by  the 
Governor,  and  was  armed  with  Mississippi  rifles.  Soon  after- 
wards we  were  ordered  into  camp  at  Gen.  Ripley’s  headquar- 
ters. 

“At  our  first  meeting  after  being  armed  with  rifles,  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Pickens  Rifles  in  honor  of  Gov.  Pickens. 
I resigned  the  captaincy  (being  so  young)  in  favor  of  Prof. 
L.  H.  Charlonnier,  who  was  elected  to  that  position,  and  I 
was  elected  a lieutenant,  as  were  also  Mikell  Carroll  and  Gil- 
berts Tennant. 

“We  went  into  camp  in  1861.  I forget  the  month,  but 
know  it  was  shortly  before  the  great  fire,  which  burned  from 
the  Cooper  River  to  the  Ashley. 

“I  was  in  bed  with  a bullet  in  my  thigh,  which  is  still  there. 
It  occurred  in  this  way;  While  in  camp  Capt.  Charlonnier  and 
I had  been  out  practicing  with  pistols  at  a target,  and  upon  re- 
turning to  our  quarters  he  was  trying  to  take  the  exploded 
shells  from  the  short  cylinder,  believing  that  all  had  been  dis- 
charged. He  was  pressing  the  pistol  against  the  edge  of  a 
small  table,  and  I was  seated  on  a stool,  with  left  leg  elevated, 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  table,  watching  him  and  admiring 
the  pistol,  when  it  exploded  and  knocked  me  off  the  stool, 
the  ball  striking  me  a little  below  the  large  artery  in  my  thigh. 
Recovering  from  the  shock,  I again  got  back  on  the  stool,  and 
was  examining  the  wound,  when  old  Dr.  Ogier  was  sent  for. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  wound,  he  began  to  whistle  and  said, 
‘My  boy,  you  have  had  a close  call,  quite  close,’  and  remarked 
that  ‘had  the  ball  struck  one-eighth  of  an  inch  higher’  I would 
have  bled  to  death  before  he  could  have  reached  me.  I asked 
him  if  I could  go  to  my  home,  and  he  replied,  ‘Yes;’  but  when 
I tried  to  walk  he  commanded  me  to  ‘keep  still,’  as  the  slight- 
est move  might  cut  the  artery ; and  I kept  still.  Soon  I was 
carried  home,  however,  by  Sergt.  Duffus  and  others.’’ 

In  a note  Capt.  Teague  states:  “This  is  a short  account  of 
the  only  purely  independent  boy  company  and  its  captain  un- 
attached to  a State  military  institution  which  did  service  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  I am  proud  to  have  been  a member  of  it.’’ 


The  name  of  the  author  of  “Johnny  Reb  in  the  Snow’’  as 
published  in  the  Veteran  for  April  is  John  Cooke  Olmsted, 
M.D.,  instead  of  Ohusted,  as  given.  There  was  an  omission 
from  the  closing  lines  in  which  a term  was  used  for  our  cause 
that  is  not  acceptable  by  the  Veteran.  Dr.  Olmsted  is  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  a member  of  the  Atlanta 
Camp,  U.  C.  V. 
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S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Hditor  and  Proprietor. 

Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn, 


This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All  per- 
sons who  approve  its  principles  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for  Asso- 
ciations throughout  the  South  are  requested  to  commend  its  patronage  and  to 
cooperate  in  extending  its  circulation.  Let  each  one  be  constantly  diligent. 


NASHVILLE  AND  THE  REUNION. 

In  entertaining  the  Confederate  Veterans  of  all  the  earth, 
for  that  is  what  a U.  C.  V.  reunion  invitation  means,  the  peo- 
ple of  Middle  Tennessee,  it  is  already  assured,  will  demon- 
strate that  they  are  worthy  successors  to  those  who  won  the 
unsurpassed  distinction  in  America  to  the  title  of  the  “Volun- 
teer State.”  There  may  have  been  in  the  outset  the  purpose  by 
some  to  entertain  from  a spirit  of  commercialism.  Such  sen- 
timent is  not  unworthy  a people  who  struggle  in  the  race  for 
advancement,  and  such  a spirit  may  have  stirred  some  men  in 
Nashville  in  the  outset,  but  a higher  and  nobler  spirit  pre- 
vails, and,  as  was  the  case  at  the  great  reunion  just  seven  years 
ago,  all  the  people  are  looking  to  the  successful  entertain- 
ment of  coming  guests  entirely  beyond  any  business  advan- 
tage. 

Nashville  is  conservative;  while  it  is  not  being  boomed  by 
sky  scrapers  with  foreign  capital  under  heavy  mortgages  (and 
that  is  not  condemned),  the  city  is  advancing  as  healthily  as 
any  city  in  the  country.  In  important  lines  of  trade  Nashville 
merchants  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  there  is  not  to  be 
found  a more  cooperative  community  of  business  interests. 

But  the  theme  of  emphasis  now  is  the  higher  characteristics 
of  a people  nowhere  surpassed.  It  is  very  manifest  that  no 
city  in  the  United  States  of  comparative  size  approaches 
Nashville  in  her  educational  prosperity,  and  the  phrase,  “Ath- 
ens of  the  South,”  may  well  be  changed  to  “The  Athens  of 
America.”  The  editor  of  the  Veteran  undertook  some  years 
ago,  while  in  another  line  of  journalism,  to  prepare  an  account 
of  the  number  of  educational  institutions  and  attendants  in 
Nashville,  and  while  giving  the  names  of  schools  and  official 
figures,  he  gave  it  up,  impressed  that  it  would  overtax  cre- 
dulity. Then  there  were  about  eighty  universities,  colleges, 
seminaries,  and  schools  of  all  kinds,  and  the  number  must 
now  approximate  closely  one  hundred. 

A record  of  the  culture  and  the  wealth  in  an  area  of  twenty 
miles  in  diameter  would  elicit  the  pride  of  everybody  in  the 
South  and  patriots  in  all  other  sections  who  are  great  enough 
to  appreciate,  without  prejudice  and  jealousy,  blessings  to 
mankind. 

In  this  comment  it  is  especially  fitting  to  refer  to  their 
patriotic  sentiment  and  instinctive  hospitality.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  merits  the  gratitude  of  the  South,  and  of 
whom  further  mention  may  be  expected  later:  “Nashville  will 
never  go  back  on  the  old  Confederates.”  It  is  this  Confed- 
erate sentiment  in  the  Volunteer  State  of  which  her  people 
may  feel  greatest  pride.  Many  of  the  younger  class  have  very 
little  conception  of  the  part  one  hundred  thousand  of  her 
men  took  in  the  greatest  war  in  all  history.  They  might  study 
with  profit  the  hundreds  of  battles  and  skirmishes  fought  on 
Tennessee  soil  and  the  thousands  who  rallied  for  the  defense 
of  their  homes  to  the  death. 

A feature  of  importance  in  connection  with  Nashville  and 
Confederate  influence  is  far  greater  than  many  home  people 
imagine.  When  the  advocates  were  pleading  for  their  re- 
spective cities  in  the  animated  contest  at  Richmond,  and  senti- 
ment wavered,  one  patriot,  not  of  Tennessee,  said:  “Well,  let 


us  go  to  Nashville.  That  is  the  home  of  the  Confederate 
Veteran.”  Without  claiming  any  personal  credit  in  any  of 
these  matters,  the  founder  of  the  Veteran  will  be  pardoned 
for  mentioning  a fact  that  many  home  people  do  not  realize. 
There  has  not  been  since  the  discovery  of  America  any  month- 
ly periodical  in  the  South  that  has  attained  equal  circulation 
and  lived  as  long  as  the  Veteran.  Its  history  in  those  re- 
spects has  not  even  been  approximated.  The  June  issue  is 
expected  to  be  the  finest  in  illustrations  ever  published.  The 
leading  feature  of  it  will  be  the  battles  around  Nashville,  and 
short  sketches  are  requested  from  every  one  who  remembers 
anything  of  interest;  especially  does  this  request  include  those 
within  the  city.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  seek  those  who  have 
information  personally,  but  their  cooperation  is  earnestly  sought, 
and  this  record  in  the  Veteran  of  twenty-two  thousand  copies, 
a large  percentage  of  which  are  preserved,  and  many  hand- 
somely bound  each  year,  will  be  more  effective  for  posterity 
than  if  published  in  a book.  Let  those  friendly  to  the  worthy 
ambition  to  make  this  June  number  a Confederate  record  for 
Nashville  that  never  has  been  equaled  bestir  their  friends  who 
may  not  see  this  to  prepare  their  recollections  in  brief  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  send  to  the  office. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  reunion  arrangements  has  not 
lent  its  influence  to  any  advertising  schemes  to  drain  the  lib- 
eral-hearted people  of  the  city,  and  the  Veteran,  while  anxious 
to  make  as  fine  a showing  as  possible,  is  offering  space  at  the 
wholesale  yearly  rate — the  price  to  agents.  Those  who  would 
like  to  share  in  space  for  this  number  will  be  supplied  at  $25 
per  page.  At  this  rate,  and  in  the  short  time,  a thorough  can- 
vass cannot  be  made,  so  those  who  desire  it  will  confer  a favor 
by  quick  notice,  telephone  or  otherwise. 

GENERAL  REUNION  COMMITTEE. 

Charles  F.  Frizzell,  Chairman ; L.  C.  Garrabrant,  Vice  Chair- 
man; Joseph  Frank,  Treasurer;  L.  R.  Eastman,  Secretary. 

Maj.  John  W.  Thomas,  Honorary  Member. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Buist,  H.  W.  Buttorff,  W.  C.  Collier,  Lee  Cantrell, 
W.  J.  Cummins,  Capt.  M.  S.  Cockrill,  S.  A.  Cunningham,  C. 
H.  Eastman,  E.  C.  Eaircloth,  Edgar  M.  Foster,  W.  D.  Gale, 
Thomas  C.  Hindman,  Humphrey  Hardison,  Eugene  O.  Harris, 
Leland  Hume,  C.  R.  Handley,  George  Holle,  Capt.  George  F. 
Hager,  Capt.  I.  J.  Hewlett,  Col.  John  P.  Hickman,  Capt.  John 
W.  Morton,  Charles  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Dr.  W.  J.  McMurray,  Law- 
rence G.  O’Bryan,  Jesse  M.  Overton,  Capt.  M.  B.  Pilcher,  Col. 
George  C.  Porter,  W.  P.  Rutland,  James  B.  Richardson, 
P.  A.  Shelton,  Oliver  J.  Timothy,  M.  B.  Toney,  Maj.  T.  P. 
Weakley,  J.  Matt  Williams. 

Circular  Confederate  Reunion,  Nashville. 

A “Circular  Letter  No.  i,”  issued  by  Charles  F.  Frizzell, 
Chairman  of  the  Reunion  Committee,  at  going-to-press  time 
of  the  Veteran,  states  that  the  entertainment  of  the  “old  sol- 
dier” will  be  the  principal  feature  of  the  reunion,  and  that  the 
sponsors  and  maids  of  honor  will  bear  their  own  expenses. 

Hotel  rates  are  not  to  be  increased;  only  more  than  the 
usual  number  in  a room.  In  addition  to  the  hotels,  numerous 
boarding  houses  and  private  families  will  accept  guests.  Rates 
for  board  and  lodging,  from  $i  to  $1.50  per  day.  Lodging 
without  board,  from  50  cents  to  $1. 

All  Veterans  who  so  desire  will  be  entertained  by  the  city. 

Meals  will  be  served  during  the  entire  reunion  at  Hay 
Market  Square  from  6 a.m.  until  6 p.m.,  beginning  on  the 
morning  of  June  14,  and  not  before. 

Sleeping  accommodations  will  be  provided,  embracing  cots 
only.  All  Veterans  who  desire  these  privileges  will  bring 
blankets  and  towels  with  them. 
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None  but  Confederate  Veterans  wearing  badges  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  lodging  quarters  and  meals  at  the  Hay  Market. 

All  badges  will  be  distributed  by  the  Badge  Committee  at 
General  Headquarters  in  Ward  Seminary. 

All  organized  bodies  of  Veterans  who  are  coming  to  the 
reunion,  expecting  the  privileges  of  quarters  and  meals,  should 
notify  the  Secretary  of  this  committee  at  Nashville  in  ad- 
vance as  to  the  number  coming. 

Horses  for  the  parade  can  be  procured  for  $2  each,  without 
saddles.  Carriages  will  be  provided  for  the  Chief  and  the  De- 
partment and  Division  sponsors  and  their  maids  of  honor  for 
the  parade. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  Adjutant 
General  will  be  at  the  Maxwell  House. 

Department  and  division  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hume 
and  Fogg  Schools,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Spruce  Streets, 
one  block  from  the  Union  Station,  opposite  United  States 
Customhouse  and  Post  Office. 

’The  ladies’  parlors  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
Church  Street,  near  the  Maxwell  House,  will  be  used  by  the 
Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association. 

The  Jefferson  Davis  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  Christ 
Church,  Broad  Street,  Tuesday  morning,  June  14,  at  10:30 
o’clock.  Address  by  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  Rt.  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Gailor. 

The  medical  officers  will  hold  their  sessions  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  on  Broad  Street, 
between  High  and  Vine. 

Delegates  and  Veterans  will  be  met  at  the  trains  by  com- 
mittees and  escorted  to  Veteran  headquarters  in  Ward  Semi- 
nary, two  blocks  from  the  Union  Station,  and  one  block  from 
all  State  headquarters,  where  they  will  be  assigned. 

The  parade  will  be  held  Thursday  morning,  June  16,  form- 
ing promptly  at  9:30  o’clock.  For  information  of  any  kind 
address  L.  R.  Eastman,  Secretary  of  the  Reunion  Committee, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


SPIRIT  OF  NASHVILLE  FOR  THE  REUNION. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  for  a reunion  that  will  do 
full  credit  to  Nashville. 

Mr.  Isaac  T.  Rhea,  President  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Tennes- 
see River  Packet  Company,  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  people 
of  Nashville  for  the  reunion  in  a letter  to  the  Veteran  : 

“The  St.  Louis  and  Tennessee  River  Packet  Company  wish- 
es to  bring  to  Johnsonville,  Tenn.,  and  return  to  their  homes 
from  that  point,  free  of  charge.  Confederate  soldiers  in  good 
standing  who  live  on  the  Tennessee  River,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  Confederate  reunion  at  Nashville  in  June.  The 
men  can  suit  their  own  convenience  as  to  boat,  going  and  com- 
ing at  any  date,  say  three  days  prior  to  and  three  days  after  the 
reunion.  Fare  from  Johnsonville  to  Nashville  and  return  will 
be  at  the  reduced  railroad  rate  made  for  the  reunion.  Parties 
interested  may  correspond  with  Capt.  J.  W.  Irwin,  Savannah, 
Tenn.,  or  with  me  at  Nashville. 

“Parties  having  tickets  extended  by  railroads  can  have  like 
favor  by  applying  to  me.’’ 

The  validating  office  for  the  reunion  will  be  in  the  Arcade 
until  June  20,  after  which  the  service  will  be  at  the  Union  Sta- 
tion and  Tennessee  Central  office. 


W.  A.  Campbell,  Columbus,  Miss.,  writes  of  the  reunion; 
“I  trust  the  attendance  may  be  good.  Your  city  is  so  central, 
and  you  took  such  good  care  of  the  Veterans  the  time  you 
liad  it  that  all  who  were  there  will  be  glad  to  go  again.” 


PATRONS  WHO  ATTEND  THE  REUNION. 

Many  good  friends  who  defer  payment  of  subscription  until 
reunion  time  do  not  realize  how  much  better  it  would  be  to 
send  through  the  mails.  Nine-tenths  of  its  patrons  can  send 
in  some  safe  way — by  P.  O.  orders  or  otherwise — and  in  that 
way  relieve  the  Veteran  force  of  much  time  that  might  be  de- 
voted to  taking  new  subscriptions.  To  do  this  would  be  a 
great  favor,  and  to  deduct  all  cost  of  such  remittances  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Veteran.  Also,  if  those  who  wish  to 
know  about  manuscripts  would  write  that  it  be  taken  up  be- 
forehand, it  would  be  far  better.  Then  again,  if  those  who 
want  to  report  anything  for  publication  would  write  and  mail 
it,  the  results  would  be  much  safer  than  to  expect  a confer- 
ence on  any  subject  during  the  reunion.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  retain  in  mind  verbal  messages  of  perhaps  two 
thousand  persons  in  three  days.  Do  not  hesitate  to  deduct 
cost  of  money  orders,  etc.,  on  remittances. 

THAT  “BATTLE  ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS.” 

Capt.  J.  D.  Smith  writes  from  Houston,  Miss.,  of  the 
hard  service  of  Walthall’s  men  in  that  fight  on  the  side  of 
Lookout  Mountain  November  24,  1863: 

“The  sun  rose  clear  and  beautiful  on  the  mountain,  and  for 
a while  there  was  little  to  indicate  the  terrible  things  soon  to 
occur.  The  enemy  could  be  seen  apparently  drilling  on  the 
foothills  near  by.  In  a brief  time  the  mountain  was  envel- 
oped in  a dense  fog,  which  hid  everything  below  us  from 
view,  and  the  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  the  condition,  be- 
gan their  advance.  Soon  the  fierce  rattle  of  musketry  was 
heard  on  the  picket  line,  and  Moccasin  Battery,  located  on 
the  enemy’s  line  to  our  right,  began  a furious  shelling  on 
our  men,  which  in  a short  time  drove  the  Twenty-Ninth  Mis- 
sissippi from  its  position  and  hard  pressed  the  Twenty-Sev- 
enth, Thirtieth,  and  Thirty-Fourth.  The  Twenty-Ninth  soon 
rallied  and  re-formed.  The  enemy,  still  enveloped  in  mist, 
pressed  up  in  our  front  near  enough  for  us  to  hear  them  speak 
and  see  their  colors.  We  hurled  them  back  twice,  inflicting 
much  destruction  considering  that  our  firing  was  through  a 
dense  fog.  Finally  we  were  dislodged,  the  mountain  being 
covered  by  a perfect  hail  of  bullets  and  Moccasin  Battery 
playing  a fearful  havoc  with  our  troops.  We  had  to  fight 
Hooker’s  whole  corps,  and  close  to  a hand-to-hand  engagement. 

“We  were  forced  to  retreat  around  by  the  way  of  the 
Craven  house,  across  and  over  Point  Lookout.  Many  of 
our  men  went  into  the  fort  and  surrendered  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  cross  this  point,  which  was  completely  swept  by 
missiles  of  death. 

“In  the  early  part  of  the  fight  Gen.  Walthall  sent  a lieu- 
tenant around  the  point  to  see  if  Pettus  or  Moore  would  not 
come  to  his  assistance,  but  the  messenger  was  killed  before  he 
reached  them.  The  writer  was  then  ordered  on  the  same 
errand,  but  the  officers  in  command  refused.  The  Fifth  Mis- 
sissippi was  eager  to  go,  but  was  not  permitted.  Gen.  Wal- 
thall, learning  of  the  failure  to  secure  reenforcements,  and 
knowing  his  utter  inability  to  cope  with  at  least  six  or  eight 
to  one,  ordered  a retreat.  We  fell  back  around  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  point,  halted,  and  engaged  the  enemy  in  sharp- 
shooting till  midnight,  when  we  withdrew  from  the  mountain. 
The  writer  covered  the  retreat  with  the  Twenty-Fourth,  burn- 
ing the  bridge.  I have  since  learned  that  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  of  our  men  were  captured,  and  this  added  to  our  killed 
and  wounded  must  have  made  our  loss  nearly  a thousand. 
Leaving  out  the  prisoners,  the  enemy’s  loss  must  have  been 
much  greater,  as  with  all  their  advantage  in  numbers  they 
fell  back  precipitously  twice  before  our  murderous  fire.” 
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THE  ASSEMBLY  ON  VANDERBILT  CAMPUS. 

The  plan  to  have  the  ex-Confederate  soldiers,  who  are  to 
meet  at  the  Nashville  reunion,  assemble  in  their  commands 
seems  as  near  perfect  as  is  practicable.  The  time  is  4 p.m., 
June  IS,  in  the  Vanderbilt  University  campus.  It  is  reached 
by  the  Broad  Street  car  line.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  diagram 
that  the  States  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  stile 
is  the  most  accessible  entrance  for  those  who  go  on  street  cars, 
while  carriages  may  enter  on  both  Central  and  West  Avenues. 

There  never  have  occurred  as  suitable  conditions  for  regi- 
ments, battalions,  etc.  It  is  expected  that  members  of  First 
Regiments  will  assemble  facing  the  west.  Registers  should 
be  kept,  and  every  Veteran  should  have  a little  memorandum 


post  office  address  of  his  friends.  Comrades,  please  co- 
operate in  this  as  in  nothing  else,  and  you  will  be  rewarded. 
Don’t  make  any  plans  with  anybody  that  will  interfere  with 
this  gathering.  Members  of  your  families  can  go  out,  but 
should  not  enter  the  grounds  until  your  comrades  have  met 
and  conferred. 


RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  AT  THE  REUNION. 

Rev.  F.  R.  Noe,  of  Beebe,  Ark.,  formerly  of  Green’s  Bri- 
gade of  Texas  Volunteers,  suggests  that  the  chaplains  of  the 
various  organizations  meet  at  some  designated  place  in  the 
city  the  first  day  of  the  reunion  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
arrangements  for  holding  religious  services,  for  all  those  who 
wish  to  attend,  at  the  various  State  headquarters.  Comrade 
Noe  writes:  “Many  of  our  comrades  have  crossed  ‘over  the 
river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees’  since  we  separated 
last  year  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  are  rapid- 
ly stealing  over  those  of  us  who  remain,  and  I appeal  to  my 
brother  ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  servants  of  the  most  high 
God,  to  inaugurate  a plan  whereby  during  our  reunion  all 
comrades,  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  may,  if  they  desire 
to  do  so,  attend  religious  services  daily.  I cannot  think  of  this 
reunion  without  a tinge  of  sadness,  for  I well  know  it  will  be 
the  last  time  many  of  us  old  fellows  will  ever  meet  and  have 
an  opportunity  of  worshiping  God  together  on  this  earth.’’ 


The  Veteran  suggests  that  announcement  of  such  plan  as 
may  be  designated  be  made  at  conclusion  of  Jefferson  Davis 
Memorial  Service  in  Christ  Church,  Broad  and  McLemore 
Streets.  This  will  be  near  noon,  June  14. 


RATES  TO  THE  REUNION,  EXTENSION,  ETC. 


The  Southeastern  Passenger  Association,  of  which  Joseph 
Richardson,  Special  Agent,  is  Chairman,  sends  the  Veteran 
a schedule  of  rates,  from  which  the  following  is  copied : 


Abbeville,  S.  C 

Fairfax,  S.  C 

.$10  85 

Aberdeen,  Miss 

. . 6 50 

Fayetteville,  N.  C.... 

. 12  90 

Albany,  Ga 

• ■ 9 55 

Fitzgerald,  Ga 

. 10  15 

Alexandria,  Va 

. . 14  60 

Florence,  Ala 

2 80 

Americus,  Ga 

..  8 85 

Fort  Valley,  Ga 

, 8 15 

Andalusia,  Ala 

..  8 15 

Frankfort,  Ky 

. 5 10 

Anderson,  S.  C 

..  8 55 

Gadsden,  Ala 

• 4 30 

Anniston,  Ala 

,.  4 90 

Gainesville,  Fla 

• 14  45 

Asheville,  N.  C 

7 15 

Gainesville,  Ga 

7 10 

Athens,  Ga 

- • 7 50 

Gastonia,  N.  C 

. 9 6s 

Atlanta,  Ga 

. . 6 05 

Georgetown,  Ky 

■ 5 55 

Attalla,  Ala 

Grand  Junction,  Tenn. 

• 4 40 

Augusta,  Ga 

■ . 9 45 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

• 10  95 

Bainbridge,  Ga 

• • 9 75 

Greenville,  Miss 

. 8 95 

Barnwell,  S.  C 

Greenville,  S.  C 

. 85s 

Basic,  Va 

. 12  15 

Greenwood,  Miss 

• 7 70 

Birmingham,  Ala. . . . , 

, . 4 40 

Greenwood,  S.  C 

. 855 

Blacksburg,  S.  C..... 

• • 9 15 

Griffin,  Ga 

. 6 90 

Bristol,  Tenn 

Gulfport,  Miss 

. II  35 

Brunswick,  Ga 

. . II  55 

Harriman,  Tenn 

. 3 60 

Burkeville,  Va 

. . 12  70 

Hattiesburg,  Miss .... 

■ 9 15 

Cairo,  111 

. • 4 75 

Hawkinsville,  Ga 

. 8 80 

Calera,  Ala 

. . 5 05 

Henderson,  Ky 

. 3 20 

Calhoun  Falls,  S.  C. . 

. . 8 50 

Henderson,  N.  C 

. 13  00 

Camden,  S.  C 

. . II  10 

Hickory,  N.  C 

. 8 80 

Catawba,  S.  C 

. . 10  10 

Holly  Springs,  Miss.. . 

..  4 90 

Cartersville,  Ga 

. . 5 10 

Hopkinsville,  Ky 

. I 70 

Cedartown,  Ga 

, • 5 70 

Humboldt,  Tenn 

. 3 20 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

. . 12  20 

Huntsville,  Ala 

. 2 90 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

. . 10  10 

Jackson,  Miss 

. 8 60 

Charlottesville,  Va.., 

. . 12  50 

Jackson,  Tenn 

• 3 30 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.. 

• ■ 3 30 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

• 13  05 

Chester,  S.  C 

. . 9 70 

Jasper,  Fla 

• II  75 

Cincinnati,  O 

. . 6 80 

Jesup,  Ga 

• 10  75 

Clarksville,  Tenn.... 

. I 40 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

. 4 60 

Clinton,  S.  C 

, . 9 40 

La  Grange,  Ga 

. 7 00 

Columbia,  S.  C 

. . 10  45 

Lake  City,  Fla 

• 13  05 

Columbus,  Ga 

• 7 55 

Leesburg,  Fla 

■ 15  85 

Columbus,  Ky 

. 3 80 

Lexington,  Ky 

. 5 70 

Columbus,  Miss 

. 6 so 

Lincolnton,  N.  C 

, 10  10 

Cordele,  Ga 

■ 9 30 

Louisville,  Ky 

. 4 00 

Corinth,  Miss 

. 4 60 

Lynchburg,  Va 

II  30 

Covington,  Ga 

6 85 

Macon,  Ga 

7 80 

Cuthbert,  Ga 

. 8 40 

Madison,  Fla 

II  95 

Dade  City,  Fla 

■ 16  35 

Madison,  Ga 

7 40 

Dalton,  Ga 

. 4 05 

Maplesville,  Ala 

5 80 

Danville,  Va 

. II  30 

Marietta,  Ga 

5 65 

Dawson,  Ga 

. 8 85 

Martin,  Tenn 

3 10 

Decatur,  Ala 

. 2 70 

McKenzie,  Tenn 

2 60 

Dublin,  Ga 

. 8 90 

Memphis,  Tenn 

4 90 

Durham,  N.  C 

. 12  05 

Meridian,  Miss 

7 45 

Elberton,  Ga 

. 8 20 

Milan,  Tenn 

3 00 

Elizabethtown,  Ky 

• 3 15 

Milledgeville,  Ga 

8 15 

Evansville,  Ind 

• 4 15 

Mobile,  Ala 

9 90 

Everett,  Ga 

. II  15 

Montgomery,  Ala 

6 30 
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Natchez,  Miss 

.$10  60 

Shelby,  N.  C 

.$  9 TO 

Newbern,  N.  C 

• 14  75 

Shelby ville,  Ky 

. 4 60 

Newnan,  Ga 

. 6 80 

Somerville,  Tenn 

• 4 15 

New  Orleans,  La 

• 12  75 

South  Boston,  Va.... 

. 12  55 

Nicholasville,  Ky 

. 5 80 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. . . . 

. 855 

Norfolk,  Va 

• 15  35 

Starkville,  Miss 

. 7 00 

Ocala,  Fla 

. IS  10 

Stevenson,  Ala 

. . .2  50 

Opelika,  Ala 

. 7 00 

Suffolk,  Va 

• 14  90 

Orangeburg,  S.  C 

. II  10 

Sumter,  S.  C 

. II  30 

Orlando,  Fla 

. 16  00 

Sylacauga,  Ala 

• 5 45 

Owensboro,  Ky 

• 3 05 

Talladega,  Ala 

• 5 50 

Paducah,  Ky 

• 3 70 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

. 10  55 

Palatka,  Fla 

. 14  15 

Tampa,  Fla 

• 17  30 

Paris,  Ky 

Thomaston,  Ga 

. 7 60 

Paris,  Tenn 

. 2 60 

Thomasville,  Ga 

• 10  55 

Pell  City,  Ala 

. 4 90 

Tifton,  Ga 

Pensacola,  Fla .’. 

. 9 55 

Troy,  Ala 

• 7 35 

Petersburg,  Va 

• 13  75 

Tupelo,  Miss 

. 5 60 

Plant  City,  Fla 

. 16  85 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

. 5 50 

Portsmouth,  Va 

• 15  35 

Tuscumbia,  Ala 

. 2 95 

Princeton,  Ky 

. 2 75 

Union  City,  Tenn 

■ 3 35 

Quitman,  Ga 

. II  10 

Valdosta,  Ga 

. II  10 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

. 12  60 

Vienna,  Ga 

. 9 20 

Richmond,  Ky 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

. 10  25 

Richmond,  Va 

Wadesboro,  N.  C.... 

. II  85 

River  Junction,  Fla. . . 

10  60 

Washington,  D.  C 

• 15  05 

Rives,  Tenn 

Waycross,  Ga 

• II  55 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C 

■ 9 95 

Weldon,  N.  C 

• 13  75 

Rockmart,  Ga 

. 5 80 

West  Point,  Miss.... 

. 6 50 

Rome,  Ga 

..  4 85 

Wilmington,  N.  C.... 

• 14  55 

Rutherfordton,  N.  C.. 

. . 8 50 

Winchester,  Ky 

. 6 05 

Sanford,  N.  C 

. 12  20 

Winona,  Miss 

. 6 85 

Savannah,  Ga 

, . I I 90 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

• 10  55 

Selma,  Ala 

. . 6 30 

Yorkville,  S.  C 

Sheffield,  Ala 

These  tickets  will  be  sold  June  10-15,  1904,  inclusive,  and 
also  from  near-by  points  for  trains  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Nash- 
ville before  noon  of  June  16,  with  limit  to  leave  Nashville  re- 
turning June  18,  1904,  provided  they  are  officially  stamped  by 
Joseph  Richardson,  Special  Agent. 

The  original  purchasers  of  such  tickets  may  secure  an  exten- 
sion of  the  final  leaving  date  by  personally  depositing  their 
tickets  with  Joseph  Richardson,  in  the  Arcade,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  between  the  hours  of  8 a.m.  and  8 p.m.,  June  10-18, 
1904,  inclusive,  and  upon  payment  of  fee  of  50  cents  per 
ticket  at  time  of  deposit.  Latest  limit  of  extension  is  July  12. 

The  other  Railway  Passenger  Associations  had  not  an- 
nounced final  action  in  time  for  this  publication,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  similar  rates  will  be  given. 


V.  M.  I.  BIOGRAPHY. 

Joseph  R.  Anderson,  President  of  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute Alumni  Association,  residing  at  Lee,  Goochland  County, 
Va.,  is  engaged  in  compiling,  for  the  purpose  of  publication, 
the  records  of  all  who  have  ever  been  cadets  of  this  institution. 
From  the  prospectus  sent  out  in  “Greeting  to  All  Old  Cadets” 
the  following  extracts  are  taken  in  the  hope  of  reaching  many 
of  the  cadets  who  could  not  otherwise  be  located: 

“There  have  been  approximately  five  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred ‘old  cadets,’  of  whom,  it  is  believed,  one-fifth  at  least  have 
been  summoned  to  the  final  ‘taps,’  over  two  hundred  having 
been  killed  in  battle  or  died  m military  service. 

“The  object  in  view  is  twofold:  First,  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  names  and  deeds  of  those  sons  of  our  Alma  Mater  who 


have  answered  the  final  roll  call ; and,  secondly,  to  bring  the 
living  sons  in  closer  touch  with  one  another  and  with  the 
old  mother. 

“To  this  end  all  living  ex-cadets  are  affectionately  urged  to 
send  their  records,  without  delay,  the  same  to  contain  not  over 
three  hundred  words  each,  under  the  general  headings  given 
below,  and  they  are  earnestly  invoked  to  lend  their  aid  then  in 
securing  from  the  families  and  descendants  of  all  deceased 
‘old  cadets’  the  data  necessary  to  compile  their  records. 

“It  is  hoped  that  this  proposed  historical  work  will  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  our  Alma  Mater,  and  to  her  sons,  in  another 
way.  When  all  the  records  are  in  hand,  it  is  proposed  to  em- 
body them  in  a volume  (or  possibly  two  volumes),  and  then 
to  offer  the  work  for  sale.  The  income  from  the  sale,  if  any, 
will  be  devoted  to  forming  the  nucleus  of  a fund  to  be  used 
in  erecting,  on  the  grounds  of  the  V.  M.  L,  an  Alumni  Hall 
(with  commodious  accommodations  for  quartering  the  hun- 
dreds of  ‘old  cadets’  who  attend  the  periodical  reunions),  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  all  the  graduates  and  eleves 
of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country.” 

Following  is  the  general  form  of  record  adopted : 

Full  name  (all  names  written  out)  ; names  of  parents  (and 
grandparents,  when  practicable)  ; residence  of  parents  at  time 
of  matriculation ; place  and  date  of  birth ; period  of  cadetship 
(approximately)  ; if  a student  at  any  other  institution  of  learn- 
ing, give  degree  or  other  distinction  obtained,  if  any;  occupa- 
tion or  profession  before  the  war  of  1861 ; war  record  (appli- 
cable to  Mexican  and  Spanish  Wars  as  well),  embracing  com- 
mand, rank;  if  killed  or  wounded,  state  in  what  battle  or  en- 
gagement; if  a prisoner,  state  when  and  where  captured  and 
how  long  in  prison;  occupation  or  profession  after  the  War  of 
1861 ; notable  achievements,  honors  or  distinctions  (military, 
scientific,  ecclesiastical,  or  political)  ; interesting  incidents  in 
career  not  falling  under  above  heads ; present  (permanent)  ad- 
dress, if  living;  or,  if  deceased,  year  and  place  of  death. 

Mr.  Scott  Shipp,  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  Lexington,  Va.,  gives  the  following  indorsement  of 
this  work  under  date  of  December  9,  1903 : 

‘‘To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  Joseph  R.  Anderson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, a graduate  of  the  class  of  1870,  a most  enthusiastic,  de- 
voted, efficient,  and  helpful  alumnus,  is  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a Record  of  Matriculates  of  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute. This  is  an  interesting  work,  and  one  of  great  labor, 
and  it  is  heartily  indorsed  and  favorably  commended  to  all  to 
whom  Mr.  Anderson  may  apply  for  information  and  assist- 
ance.” 


MINUTES  OF  U.  D.  C.  TENTH  MEETING. 

The  magnitude  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
is  shown  in  a volume  of  306  pages  which  has  just  been  issued. 
It  is  a report  of  the  tenth  meeting,  held  in  Charleston,  Novem- 
ber 11-14,  1903.  It  is  the  most  creditable  in  appearance  of 
any  yet  issued,  and  shows  that  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  John  P. 
Hickman,  has  had  much  to  do. 

An  extended  review  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
great  organization  of  noble,  patriotic  Southern  women  may 
be  expected  later. 

Patrons  and  friends  of  the  Veteran  are  reminded  that  it 
requires  a daily  average  of  fifty  renewals  or  new  subscribers 
to  keep  even;  that  our  comrades  are  falling  fast,  and  that  it 
behooves  every  friend  of  the  cause — the  lost  Confederacy — 
to  encourage  young  people  to  take  an  active  interest  in  its 
maintenance. 
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MONUMENT  TO  JOHN  A.  CLARKSON. 

John  H.  Clarkson,  216  Main  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes: 

“John  Andrew  Clarkson,  of  Independence,  Jackson  County, 
Mo.,  was  attending  school  in  Elssex  County,  Va.,  in  1861,  when 
the  War  between  the  States  broke  out,  but  the  schoolroom 
could  not  hold  him.  He  had  heard  of  battle,  and  longed  to 
defend  the  Southland  he  loved  so  well.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  could  enlist  on  account  of  his  age,  but,  pos- 
sessing a dauntless  spirit,  he  finally  succeeded  in  enlisting  in 
the  Essex  Sharpshooters,  which  was  made  Company  F,  Fifty- 
Fifth  Virginia  Volunteer  Infantry.  His  first  military  service 
was  at  Fort  Lowry,  on  the  beautiful  Rappahannock  River,  be- 
low the  ancient  town  of  Tappahannock.  His  first  long  march 
was  from  that  point  to  Fredericksburg,  and  .'Jience  to  Rich- 
mond, where  he  participated  in  the  seven  days’  fight.  He 
was  in  the  following  battles:  Mechanicsville,  Gaines’s  Mill, 
Cedar  Mountain.  Wherever  his  battle  flag  floated  he  proudly 
followed  it. 

At  Cedar  Mountain  he  followed  it. 

On  the  heights  at  Gaines’s  Mill, 

At  Mechanicsville  and  Frazier’s  Farm, 

And  in  the  smoke  of  Malvern  Hill. 

“After  the  defeat  of  Gen.  McClellan  in  front  of  Richmond, 
in  1862,  the  Fifty-Fifth  Virginia,  which  was  in  Gen.  Field’s  Di- 
vision, A.  P.  Hill’s  Corps,  was  attached  to  that  part  of  the  army 
under  Gen.  T.  J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson.  This  gallant  regiment 
had  already  distinguished  itself  during  the  seven  days’  fight, 
but  had  paid  dear  for  its  laurels,  leaving  many  of  its  noble 
dead  and  wounded  upon  the  gory  battlefields  at  Richmond. 
Company  F sustained  a loss  among  the  killed  of  Second  Lieut. 
Robert  Haile  and  Third  Lieut.  John  R.  Mann;  but  the  brave 
boys  from  Tidewater,  Va.,  were  not  in  the  least  dismayed, 
being  flushed  with  victory,  and  could  soon  show  to  the  world 
that  they  could  fight  just  as  well  on  the  banks  of  the  Rapidan 
as  they  had  done  on  the  banks  of  the  James.  On  August  25, 
1862,  a call  was  made  for  volunteers  to  guard  a bridge  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  crossing  the  Rapidan,  and  young  Clark- 
son was  the  first  one  to  step  out  in  front  of  his  regiment, 
knowing  that  it  was  like  going  into  the  very  jaws  of  death. 
They  could  see  the  Federals  just  across  the  river,  who  were 
handling  their  batteries  with  all  the  skill  of  trained  cannoneers. 
Gen.  Stonew.all  Jackson  commanded  that  the  bridge  must  be 
secured  and  held  at  all  hazards.  This  was  the  time  that  tried 
the  souls  of  men.  Forward  dashed  the  Fifty-Fifth  midst 
shot  and  shell,  when  a bombshell  exploded  and  young  Clark- 
son fell  mortally  wounded.  The  same  shell  killed  instantly 
the  man  on  his  left,  and  maimed  for  life  the  brave  A.  J. 
Derieux  on  his  immediate  right.  Comrades  bore  him  away 
from  the  field  to  the  Baptist  Church,  where  he  died.  He  was 
game  to  the  last,  and,  when  the  surgeons  hesitated  about  am- 
putating both  of  his  shattered  legs  at  the  same  time,  he  told 
them  to  proceed,  if  it  would  save  his  life;  and  if  not,  he  was 
willing  to  die  for  his  country.  O brave  spirit ! O brave  Mis- 
souri boy ! fighting,  bleeding,  and  dying  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred miles  away  from  his  native  home.  Well  may  Missouri 
feel  proud  of  her  youthful  warrior  and  Virginia  pay  homage 
to  the  schoolboy  in  gray. 

“His  relatives  will  erect  in  Culpeper  County,  Va.,  this  year 
a beautiful  monument,  and  thus  perpetuate  his  memory,  his 
chivalry,  and  his  glorious  record  by  carving  in  granite  what  he 
wrought  upon  the  field  of  battle.’’ 


John  A.  Cl.'.rkson,  Company  F,  55th  Virginia  Regiment. 

A Missourian  looked  toward  the  East, 

Where  his  ancestry  lived  and  died. 

He  loved  his  books,  and  a tempting  feast 
Of  study  allured  praiseworthy  pride. 

To  Virginia  swiftly  sped  his  feet. 

Knowledge  to  gain,  in  blest  retreat. 

Too  soon  his  Alma  Mater  heard  ^ 

The  tread  of  an  invading  horde. 

To  his  Southland’s  aid,  without  a word. 

Books  were  exchanged  for  gleaming  sword ! 

As  fast  as  a flash  from  “Stonewall’s”  steel 

He  was  ready  to  fight,  come  woe  or  weal. 

A boy ! Scarce  fifteen  years  had  thrown 
Their  roses  o’er  young  Clarkson’s  way. 

A boy  did  manly  courage  own 

When  he  yielded  all  for  the  fatal  fray ! 

His  aspirations  laid  aside — 

Upon  this  altar  placed  his  pride. 

No  recompense — Virginia’s  need! 

Her  great  commander  needed  men ! 

His  bleeding  State  he  knew  must  bleed. 

If  one  dared  falter,  even  then; 

He  would  not  shrink  the  storm  to  breast. 

But  followed  the  flag,  and  did  his  best ! 

His  spirit  lives  as  it  did  then. 

It  is  the  zeal  which  ne’er  departs; 

And  the  cause,  revealing  the  best  in  men. 

Is  still  alive  in  Southern  hearts. 

We  will  not  envy  the  hero’s  sleep. 

Happier  far  than  we  who  weep. 

Virginia  may  weep  for  Missouri’s  son. 

Who  fell  far  from  his  nearest  ties. 

His  death  hath  blest  encomiums  won. 

And  hallows  the  ground  whereon  he  lies. 

Such  courage  brings  a smile  to  grief ; 

For  Clarkson,  an  immortal  wreath ! 

Mary  Stuart  Gresham. 

Lancaster,  Va. 

SIGNAL  CORPS  OF  CONFEDERATE  ARMY. 

A.  A.  Graham,  of  New  Albany,  Miss.,  wishes  to  locate  some 
members  of  the  signal  corps  of  the  Confederate  army,  in 
which  his  father,  Thom.as  R.  Graham,  served.  He  gives  the 
names  of  a number  whose  autographs  are  in  a little  book, 
written  May  i,  1865,  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  and  asks  that  any 
who  are  now  living  will  write  him  in  regard  to  the  code  of 
signals  used.  The  names  are  as  follows : John  W.  Alexan- 
der, Sam  Yarra,  Frank  R.  Mathews,  William  K.  Wallace, 
James  M.  Graves,  Robert  K.  Byrns,  Lexington,  Ky. ; Rufus 
F.  Galloway,  Eutaw,  Ala.;  A.  W.  Taft,  Charleston,  S.  C. ; J. 
D.  Lidwell,  Tom  Norvell,  Jackson,  Tenn. ; Hugh  C.  Topp, 
I.  M.  Wells,  Henry  Clay  Long,  Columbus,  Miss.;  C.  H.  King, 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.;  Charles  H.  Eastman,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Phil  P.  Parrish,  Woodford  City,  Ky. ; Ed  Duvall,  Baltimore, 
Md. ; W.  M.  Crookshanks,  Dandridge,  Tenn.;  L.  C.  Heart, 
Charleston,  S.  C. ; Thompson  Jones,  Helena,  Ark.;  Thomas 
A.  Huston,  Selma,  Ala.;  James  M.  Wilson,  Austin,  Ark.; 
Andrew  R.  Pope,  Thomas  J.  Rembert,  Rembert  Trezevant, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  Leighton  H.  Cobbs,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  W. 
C.  Pyles,  Jackson,  Tenn.;  R.  W.  Brice,  Rock  Springs,  Ga. ; 
R.  J.  Carter,  Talladega,  Ala.;  H.  A.  Tutwiler,  Havana,  Ala. 

Every  member  and  every  friend  to  those  engaged  in  this  im- 
portant service  would  do  welt  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Graham. 
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MARKING  GRAVES  OF  CONFEDERATE  PRISONERS. 

BY  B.  M.  HORD,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Veteran,  under  the  above  head,  is  an 
interesting  statement  showing  the  number  of  deaths  of  Con- 
federates in  ten  United  States  prisons.  Rock  Island  is  one  of 
the  ten  mentioned,  and  is  accredited  with  having  a death  loss 
of  1,922  out  of  a total  of  2,484  prisoners  confined  there.  I am 
satisfied  there  is  an  error  in  these  figures,  and  for  the  truth 
of  history  we  should  get  important  matters  of  this  kind  as  near 
correct  as  possible.  The  Confederate  soldier  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  truth  of  history,  for,  year  by  year,  as  the  actual 
facts  come  to  light,  his  cause  and  his  country  are  being  more 
and  more  vindicated,  and  his  peerless  courage  and  devotion 
to  both  more  sublime  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Official  (United  States)  reports  show  that  2,000  Confederate 
dead  are  buried  at  Rock  Island,  and  from  personal  observation 
I am  satisfied  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  number  given  (2,484) 
of  prisoners  confined  there.  Although  the  life  of  this  prison 
was  only  eighteen  months,  counting  from  the  time  it  was 
opened,  December  i,  1863,  to  June  i,  1865,  there  must  have 
been,  first  and  last,  between  5,500  and  6,500  prisoners  confined 
at  Rock  Island.  I do  not  know  where  the  claim  of  only  2,484 
originated,  but  I base  my  estimate  upon  an  experience  of  nearly 
fourteen  months,  out  of  the  eighteen  that  the  prison  existed, 
as  a prisoner  there.  I was  sent  there  early  in  December,  1863, 
not  later  than  the  5th  of  the  month,  was  quartered  in  Barrack 
No.  24,  where  I remained  until  the  i6th  of  January,  1865,  when, 
with  a small  batch  of  other  Western  men,  I was  taken  out, 
sent  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  confined  in  Picayune 
Cotton  Press  No.  4 for  a short  time,  then  exchanged  on  the 
23d  or  24th  of  February  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  La. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  death  loss  at  Rock  Island 
far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  prison  of  the  War  between  the 
States,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  its  equal  in  this  respect  since 
the  days  of  barbarism.  There  was  no  occasion  for  this.  The 
location,  a high,  rocky  island  in  the  Mississippi  River,  was 
naturally  healthful  and  the  prison  was  kept  clean,  but  our  ap- 
palling death  loss  was  due  entirely  to  the  brutal  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  by  the  infamous  commander,  one  Col.  A.  J. 
Johnson,  his  negro  sentinels,  and  his  no  less  brutal  “one  hun- 
dred day  men.”  If  I remember  correctly,  the  latter  were  the 
One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Second  Illinois.  To  such  an  extent 
was  this  inhumanity  carried  that  the  best  citizens  of  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  and  Rock  Island,  111.,  towns  just  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  river  from  the  prison,  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  or  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  asked,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  that  the  manner  of  our  treatment  be  investigated. 
It  was  Johnson,  our  commander,  who,  in  making  his  report 
(official)  in  response  to  this  prison  investigation,  said:  “If  left 
to  my  own  feelings,  I would  place  them  in  pens  with  no  shelter 
but  the  heavens,  as  our  poor  men  are  at  Andersonville.” 

Our  mortality  was  greatly  increased  by  a scourge  of  small- 
pox that  carried  off  men  by  the  score  daily.  Two  of  my  bunk 
mates  died  with  it — a brave  old  Irishman  named  Kelly  and  a 
young  man  named  Holt.  I escaped  with  a case  of  varioloid, 
though  it  was  generally  fatal.  Poor  Holt  and  I were  detailed 
one  morning  to  go  out  to  the  pesthouse  to  load  up  on  the  “dead 
wagon”  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  during  the  night, 
to  be  hauled  off  and  dumped  in  the  trench — they  were  all  buried 
in  trenches.  There  were  only  nine  bodies  that  morning  (the 
dead  often  numbered  over  twenty  in  twenty-four  hours),  and 
after  finishing  our  work,  as  the  guards  were  escorting  us  back 
to  prison.  Holt  remarked  that  he  had  never  been  vaccinated,  and 
expected  to  die  with  the  loathsome  disease.  Within  two  weeks 
his  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Poisonous  virus  used  in  vaccinating 
5** 


the  prisoners,  incompetent  physicians,  and  lack  of  proper  nurs- 
ing, the  two  latter  admitted  by  the  United  States  government 
(“War  of  the  Rebellion  Records”),  made  Rock  Island  a seeth- 
ing pit  of  hell,  presided  over  by  the  devil’s  archangel,  A.  J. 
Johnson.  Rock  Island  has  long  since  passed  away  as  a prison, 
and  it  is  fervently  hoped  that  the  devil  ha.s,  also  long  since, 
claimed  his  own. 


LOYALTY  OF  “BLACK  MAMMY”  AND  “UNCLE  JEFF.” 

BY  L.  L.  'J.  KOCH,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

In  the  spring  of  1878,  when  I was  twenty-three  years  old,  I 
was  making  a business  trip  on  horseback  to  Velasco,  Tex.,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  river.  Being  in  a hurry  to  overtake 
a steamer,  then  on  its  way  to  Galveston,  I did  not  stop  except 
to  eat  and  sleep,  and  did  most  of  the  latter  in  the  saddle.  Ar- 
riving one  afternoon  about  three  o’clock  at  Brazoria,  I stopped 
to  let  my  pony  drink  and  blow  and  was  off  again,  intending  to 
ride  all  night  and  make  Velasco  the  next  day. 

As  I was  about  leaving  Brazoria  I heard  a cry  behind  me 
and,  looking  back,  saw  an  aged  negro  gesticulating  and  calling 
to  me.  I stopped,  not  knowing  who  it  could  be,  as  I had  left 
Brazoria,  my  native  place,  seventeen  years  before.  The  old 
darky  came  up  almost  out  of  breath  and  said : “Say,  Marse, 
don’t  you  know  me?”  On  my  replying  in  the  negative  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  talk. 
“Marse  Louis,  I am  your  old  Uncle  Jeff.”  I then  recalled  that 
he  married  my  old  black  mammy.  Aunt  Winnie,  and  that  in 
1859  my  father,  who  owned  both  of  them,  gave  them  their  free- 
dom. I got  dowm  from  my  pony  and  could  not  but  feel  affec- 
tion for  the  old  negro  who  was  so  grieved  because  I did  not 
at  once  recognize  him. 

He  begged  me  to  go  and  see  old  Black  Mammy,  and,  while 
it  was  inconvenient,  I did  it.  He  took  me  to  a fine  large  build- 
ing, and  when  we  got  there  insisted  on  lifting  me  from  my 
pony  and  carrying  me  into  the  house.  As  an  old  gray-haired 
black  woman  came  looking  on  in  surprise,  he  said:  “Winnie, 
the  good  Lord  be  praised,  our  own  Marse  Louis  has  come  to 
see  you.” 

Winnie  was  conducting  a hotel.  Her  guests  were  all  white 
and  of  the  better  class,  but,  lead,ing  me  by  the  hand  as  she  did 
many  times  when  I was  a little  toddler,  she  took  me  into  the 
sitting  room  and  spoke  to  those  about  her : “Say,  you  white 
folks,  I’se  run  dis  house  many  years  an’  I always  treated  you 
right,  but  I want  you  all  to  git  out,  for  ma  boy,  Marse  Louis, 
is  gwine  to  stay  here  to-night,  and  no  one  else  gits  nothing 
when  he  is  here.” 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  stay,  and  I want  to  emphasize  it 
when  I say  that  no  monarch  could  have  been  treated  better  than 
I was  that  night.  When  I sat  down  to  supper  they  said,  “Marse 
Louis,  de  place  of  us  black  folks  is  behind  our  Marster’s  chair,” 
and  there  they  stood. 

I left  them  next  morning,  and  with  a feeling  that  our  black 
mammies  never  forget  us.  To  all  who  are  still  living  I say: 
“God  bless  them !” 


Dr.  S.  W.  Brasfield,  of  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  wishes  to  hear 
from  Charlie  Northsinger,  if  living,  or  some  of  the  Federals 
who  participated  in  the  capture  of  Northsinger  at  the  house 
of  Brasfield’s  grandfather,  nine  miles  west  of  Des  Arc,  Ark., 
on  the  telegraph  road  that  led  to  old  Brownsville.  Northsinger 
belonged  to  a Missouri  regiment,  had  been  wounded,  was  stop- 
ping at  the  house  to  recover,  was  captured  by  the  Yankees, 
and  at  night,  after  pretending  to  be  asleep,  slipped  out  of  bed, 
caught  the  sleepy  guard’s  carbine,  knocked  him  senseless  with 
it,  and  escaped. 
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TIDINGS  SOUGHT  BY  A DISMEMBERED  FAMILY. 

Joseph  E.  Taulman,  of  Hubbard  City,  Tex.,  relates  an  inci- 
dent affecting  his  wife’s  family  which  he  hopes  will  meet  the 
eyes  of  some  one  who  can  help  locate  some  missing  members : 

“In  January,  1851,  Julia  Ann  Hill  (whose  maiden  name  was 
^Montgomery),  widow  of  William  Hill,  a newspaper  man  of 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  married  Batsford  Comstock,  and  nearly  a 
year  later  moved  to  Texas,  coming  by  steamboat  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Galveston  Bay,  up  Buffalo  Bayou  to  Houston,  and  overland 
in  ‘prairie  schooners’  to  Washington  County,  where  they  re- 
mained a few  years  and  finally  settled  in  Brazos  County. 

“Mrs.  Hill  had  five  children  by  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Hill, 
viz.:  Frank  W.,  Harriet  J.,  Victoria,  Emma  Jane,  and  Joseph. 
She  brought  Emma  Jane  and  Joseph,  the  two  youngest,  to 
Texas  with  her,  and  left  the  other  three  with  a relative  of 
their  father’s,  named  Clark  (familiarly  called  ‘Uncle  Johnny’ 
Clark),  living  near  Chillicothe,  acting  on  his  suggestion,  until 
she  and  her  husband  could  get  settled  and  comfortably  fixed 
in  their  new  home,  at  which  time  they  intended  to  return  or 
send  for  the  children.  Texas  being  such  a wild,  thinly  settled 
country  at  that  time,  and  the  means  of  travel  so  limited,  in- 
convenient, and  uncertain,  and  the  distance  so  great,  they  de- 
ferred sending  for  the  children  until  the  war  came  up  and  cut 
off  all  communication.  Since  then  no  word  has  been  heard 
of  them,  although  innumerable  efforts  have  been  made  to  find 
them.  It  is  presumed  that  they  and  their  relatives,  the  Clarks, 
left  Chillicothe  about  the  time  their  mother  and  the  other 
two  children  removed  to  Brazos  County  from  Washington 
County,  and  neither  family  knew  where  the  other  went.  Their 
sister,  Emma  Jane,  now  Mrs.  F.  A.  Taulman,  residing  at  Hub- 
bard City,  Tex.,  still  hopes  that  she  will  see  her  brother  and 
sisters  this  side  of  the  grave.” 

Officer  of  the  D.\y  Ate  the  Dog. — In  1861  the  Fourth 
Georgia  was  eight  miles  from  Norfolk,  at  Camp  Jackson,  and 
Lieut.  W — was  officer  of  the  day  when  privates  Warren 
Mosely  and  Tom  Maupin  went  over  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ames, 
bought  a mutton,  dressed  it,  and  returned  to  camp.  The  lieu- 
tenant took  the  mutton  from  them,  and  later  ate  it.  He  ac- 
cused them  of  stealing  it,  and  threatened  them  with  arrest 
if  they  should  do  such  a thing  again.  They  felt  hurt,  and  de- 
cided to  even  up.  Soon  this  same  lieutenant  was  officer  of 
the  day  again,  and  Mosely  and  Maupin  went  over  to  Mr. 
Ames’s  place,  killed  a large  fat  dog,  dressed  the  two  hind 
quarters,  placed  them  in  a sack,  and  returned  to  camp.  Lieut. 
Walker  took  the  sack  and  had  the  men  locked  up  as  he  prom- 
ised. Just  after  Lieut.  W — had  finished  dinner,  with  some 
invited  officers  to  share  his  supposed  mutton,  Mosely  and 
Maupin  began  howling  and  barking  in  the  guard  tent,  and 
Col.  George  Doles  wanted  to  know  why,  and  had  them  brough: 
before  him  to  see  what  they  were  howling  about.  They  showed 
the  feet  of  the  dog  and  said,  “Lieut.  W — and  friends  have 
eaten  dog  for  dinner,”  which  at  once  made  vomiting  in  order. 
“Who  ate  the  dog?”  was  a query  so  conspicuous  in  the  regi- 
ment that  the  officer  resigned  and  went  home,  to  return  no 
more. 


Safety  in  a Well.- — Near  Winchester,  in  1864,  five  of  Gen. 
Gordon’s  men  were  found  by  him  in  an  old  well  seven  feet 
deep,  where  they  had  gone  to  escape  artillery  fire  that  was 
raking  the  ground  about  them.  He  ordered  them  out  and 
wanted  to  know  what  they  were  doing  in  there.  One  of  the 
men  replied  that  John  Jones  had  just  cleaned  out  the  well, 
and  they  were  waiting  for  the  water  to  rise. 


BRIGHT  AND  HUMOROUS  VIEWS  OF  WAR. 

BY  G.  w.  WESTBROOK,  STREETER,  TEX. 

If  these  little  incidents  are  not  worth  printing  in  the  Vet- 
eran, just  let  them  fall  into  the  wastebasket — the  fall  will  not 
hurt  me,  for  I was  hardened  to  falls  long  ago.  I was  in  the 
fall  of  Fort  Henry,  then  in  the  fall  at  Fort  Donelson,  then  I 
had  a good,  tough  fall  with  Vicksburg,  which  seasoned  me  for 
the  long  fall  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta.  So  you  see  falling  was 
rather  in  my  line  of  business  in  my  young  days.  But  the 
quickest  fall  of  this  kind,  and  the  quickest  recovery,  I ever 
saw  was  made  by  a member  of  Company  B at  Vicksburg,  just 
before  all  of  us  fell.  Our  company  was  detailed  to  support  a 
battery.  The  Yankees  concentrated  some  heavy  artillery  on 
us,  and  in  a few  moments  had  knocked  down  one  of  our 
guns  and  sent  a thirty-two-pound  shot  through  a bale  of  cot- 
ton that  formed  part  of  our  breastworks.  Things  looked 
squally — a white  squall — for  the  cotton  fell  in  showers  all 
over  us.  One  of  our  boys  lost  his  nerve  and  started  to  fall 
back  in  double-quick,  when  the  lieutenant  called  to  him : 
“Come  back  here!  What  are  you  running  for?”  Instantly 
the  boy  recovered  himself,  and,  as  he  came  back,  he  said: 
“Well,  you  see,  lieutenant,  I thought  them  blamed  Yanks  had 
set  our  cotton  on  fire,  and  I was  just  running  back  for  water 
to  put  it  out.”  He  was  a good  soldier;  but  the  best  of  us 
would  get  “rattled”  sometimes. 

It  was  only  a few  days  after  this  that  a couple  of  Yankee 
gunboats  tried  to  run  our  batteries.  One  escaped,  but  we 
sank  the  other.  We  ceased  firing  when  we  saw  the  boat  was 
sinking,  and,  as  we  stood  watching  her  go  down  slowly,  bow 
first,  one  of  Company  B,  who  evidently  had  quit  the  plow 
to  pick'  up  a musket,  suddenly  shouted  out : “Hello,  Yank  I 
Set  your  backhand  back.  You  are  running  too  deep.” 

Sherman  said,  “War  is  hell,”  but  he  said  it  as  an  excuse  for 
his  brutal  treatment  of  defenseless  women  and  children  and 
noncombatants  in  his  march  over  a helpless  country.  War  is 
what  the  combatants  choose  to  make  it.  'I'here  was  no  hell  in 
Lee’s  march  into  Pennsylvania,  and  every  old  soldier  knows 
the  friendly  feeling  that  often  existed  between  the  opposing 
pickets  and  sharpshooters  when  not  engaged  in  fighting.  Just 
before  the  battle  of  Kennesaw  our  sharpshooters  were  well  out 
in  front,  nothing  doing,  everything  quiet,  when  a Yankee 
sharpshooter  called  out:  “Hello,  Johnny!  Meet  me  halfway 
to  swap  papers  and  tobacco  for  coffee.”  One  of  our  boys 
went  out,  but  in  order  to  complete  the  trade  had  to  go  back 
to  where  the  Yankees  had  left  their  knapsacks.  Just  then  our 
left  wing  was  attacked,  which  caused  firing  all  along  the  lines. 
We  thought,  of  course,  our  man  was  a prisoner,  but  the  firing 
ceased  almo.st  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  and  in  a short  time  we 
saw  a Yankee  officer  wave  his  hat  from  behind  a tree  in  our 
front,  and  called  to  us  not  to  shoot,  followed  by  another  man, 
whom  we  soon  recognized  to  be  our  comrade.  He  walked 
up  to  us,  and  laughingly  said : “I  came  to  bring  your  Johnny 
back.  Guess  you  thought  we  were  going  to  keep  him.”  He 
conversed  with  us  pleasantly  awhile,  and  then  returned  to  his 
post  on  picket.  It  was  at  this  place,  Kennesaw  Mountain,  that 
a noble  action  was  performed  by  Col.  VV.  H.  Martin,  of  the 
First  Arkansas  Infantry.  The  enemy  had  charged  close  up  to 
our  works,  leaving  many  dead  and  wounded  in  our  front. 
The  woods  had  caught  fire  and  the  wounded  were  in  danger 
of  being  burned  to  death.  The  order  was  given  to  cease  firing, 
when  Col.  Martin  jumped  on  top  of  the  fortifications  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  waved  a white  handkerchief,  and  called  to  the 
Yankees  to  come  and  help  him  remove  their  wounded,  or  they 
would  burn  up.  They'  came  and,  with  the  assistance  of  our 
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boys,  removed  .the  wounded  out  of  reach  of  the  flames.  The 
major  in  command  of  the  Yankees  said  to  Col.  Martin:  “You 
may  win  many  battles,  but  this  is  the  greatest  victory  you,  or 
any  other  man,  can  ever  achieve,”  and,  taking  from  his  belt  a 
beautiful  pistol,  he  presented  it  to  the  colonel.  There  is  no  hell 
in  this  kind  of  warfare. 


PLEASANT  EPISODE  AT  FRANKLIN. 

Two  years  ago,  while  the  inspection  car  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  was  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  an  incident  oc- 
curred that  Avas  most  interesting  and,  pleasant  to  Riley  B. 
Meadows,  of  Franklin,  and  to  Thomas  Mahoney,  of  Lynnville, 
Tenn.  The  car  was  entered  by  Miss  Alma  Anderson,  who, 
in  a beautiful  address,  delivered  to  these  two  gentlemen  hand- 
some walking  canes  from  wood  cut  on  the  famous  and  bloody 
battlefield  near  by.  Miss  Anderson  is  a daughter  of  W.  E.  An- 
derson, a prominent  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  man, 
and  granddaughter  of  J.  P.  Anderson,  who  was  a gallant  Con- 
federate soldier  from  South  Carolina.  The  canes  are  of  the 
osage  orange,  under  which  tree  the  color  bearer  of  the  Thirty- 


Miss  ALMA  ROSSIB  ANDERSON. 


Fifth  Alabama  Regiment  was  killed  when  within  a few  feet  of 
Mr.  Meadows.  The  presentation  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
a company  of  forty-five  or  fifty  railroad  officials. 

Miss  Anderson  said  to  the  veterans  : 

“It  is  my  privilege  to  be  the  agent  to  pay  an  honor  long  ago 
won  by  you,  of  which  I am  proud.  When  you  placed  your 
names  in  the  history  of  American  patriotism  you  resented  a 
nation’s  insult  in  loyalty  to  your  home,  to  your  native  South- 
land, and  to  the  stars  and  bars.  Then  only  beardless  boys, 
you  donned  suits  of  gray,  said  good-by  to  mothers,  sisters,  sweet- 
hearts, and  went  out  to  engage  in  the  bloodiest  conflict  known 
to  the  human  family.  \ ou  turned  your  backs  upon  home,  your 
faces  to  the  foe,  and  marched  to  the  tunes  of  ‘Dixie’  and  the 
‘Bonnie  Blue  Flag.’ 

“After  the  dauntless  Shiloh,  the  bloody  Chickamauga,  and 


the  torn-up  Atlantas,  you  stood  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
valleys  in  Tennessee.  It  was  here  you  met  the  armies  of  the 
Union,  commanded  by  Schofield ; where  5,700  of  your  comrades 
lay  dead  or  wounded  on  that  chilly  night  of  November  30,  1864. 

“Gettysburg  had  her  Pickett,  who  lived  to  hear  the  world 
applaud  his  glorious  charge.  Franklin  had  her  Pat  Cleburne, 
Adams,  Gist,  Strahl,  Carter — all  killed.  They  did  not  live  to 
hear  the  world’s  applause;  their  heroic  souls  passed  into  eter- 
nity with  the  clash  of  battle  and  the  fierce  Rebel  yell.  The  last 
sight  that  faded  from  their  eyes  was  their  thin  line  of  gray, 
bloody  and  torn  with  shot  and  shell.  But  on  and  on  rushed 
the  brave  Confederates  until  the  silken  folds  of  the  stars  and 
bars  kissed  their  tresses  the  last  time  on  the  foeman’s  works  at 
Franklin.  Never  was  greater  heroism  shown  by  her  sons. 
King’s  Mountain,  Shiloh,  Gettysburg,  Perryviile,  and  a hun- 
dred other  fields  were  crimsoned  by  the  precious  blood  of  her 
heroes ; but  on  none  was  it  more  generously  poured  out  than 
on  this  bloody  field  of  Franklin.  On  the  very  spot  where 
Sandlin  sang, 

‘O  land  of  rest,  for  thee  I sigh ; 

When  shall  the  moment  come 
When  I can  lay  my  armor  by 
And  dwell  in  peace  at  home?’ 

and  on  the  very  spot  where  brave  Bob  Wheeler  fell,  these  canes 
were  cut — cut  from  the  very  storm  center  of  the  battle,  and 
they  are  presented  as  tokens  of  regard  from  a friend. 

“When  the  frost  of  many  winters  has  placed  the  brand  of 
time  on  your  heads,  and  your  steps  from  age  become  unsteady, 
may  these  canes  be  to  you  a support,  and  a reminder  of  youth 
and  young  manhood !” 

SEEING  THE  BATTLE  OF  FRANKLIN. 

BY  P.  E.  HOCKERSMITII,  WOODBUEN,  KY. 

If  all  those  who  claim  that  their  respective  commands  were 
at  or  near  the  old  cotton  gin  at  the  battle  of  Franklin  are  true, 
then  it  is  but  natural  to  conclude  that  the  major  part  of  Hood’s 
army  was  centered  at  this  historic  spot.  I do  not  affirm  nor 
contradict  these  statements,  but  I am  positive  that  my  battery, 
Douglass’s  First  Texas,  was  located  at  this  spot,  and,  although 
directly  on  the  firing  line,  took  no  part  in  this  bloody  encounter, 
from  the  very  fact  that  the  infantry  was  in  too  close  prox- 
imity for  our  guns  to  be  used  without  endangering  the  lives  of 
our  own  troops,  and  it  is  well  to  state  that  this  battle  was 
fought  by  the  infantry  arm  of  the  service.  If  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  the  Seventh  Texas  and  First  Tennessee  lapped 
each  other  across  the  pike  directly  in  front  of  us.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  affirmed  that  the  horse  of  Gen.  Cleburne  was  killed 
upon  the  breastworks,  when  the  truth  is  that  he  was  at  least 
fifty  yards  from  the  works  when  the  fatal  bullet  struck  him. 
If  there  was  a horse  killed  on  the  breastworks,  it  is  more  than 
likely  it  was  that  of  Gen.  Adams,  who  himself  fell  while  leading 
his  men  over  the  enemy’s  fortifications. 

A great  blunder  was  made  by  some  one;  for  had  there  not 
been,  then  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war,  while  it  lasted,  could 
have  been  averted  by  a flank  movement,  thus  compelling  the 
enemy  to  evacuate  this  stronghold,  and  in  so  doing  save  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  grandest  heroes  that  ever  fell  in  battle  in 
defense  of  a cause  that  is  held  as  sacred  to-day  as  in  1861-65. 

[The  editor  of  the  Veteran  is  so  well  informed  about  the 
contact  of  forces  by  the  cotton  gin  that  he  replies  to  Comrade 
Ho’ckersmith  that  there  were  not  less  than  three  solid  lines  of 
infantry  near  the  cotton  gin,  and  by  their  lapping  at  the  turn- 
pike there  was  so  much  mixing  that  none  of  the  commands 
were  kept  in  organized  condition.  It  was  Gen.  Adams’s  horse 
that  was  killed  astride  the  main  works  of  the  enemy.  The 
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charge  at  so  great  disadvantage  was  made  in  the  hope  of  press- 
ing on  and  into  Nashville.  Time  was  the  great  consideration 
with  the  enemy.  The  possession  of  Franklin  was  of  little  con- 
sequence to  either  side.] 


A GEORGIA  HOME  IN  1864. 

A pine  knot  fire  blazes  on  the  hearth.  A widow  puts  her 
three  orphan  boys  to  bed.  She  is  busy  with  her  spinning 
wheel  as  roll  after  roll  is  drawn  into  finest  thread. 

The  night  is  cold.  Above  the  whir  of  the  wheel  can  be 
heard  the  moan  of  the  cold  wind  on  the  outside.  At  last  the 
broach  is  finished,  and  she  turns  aside  to  make  up  the  fire  and 
see  that  the  children  are  covered  and  warm.  Two  boys  lie 
on  a bed  made  on  the  floor,  and  they  get  attention  first.  She 
puts  her  busy  hands  on  their  heads  and  then  cautiously  feels 
of  their  feet.  Turning  away  from  these,  she  goes  to  her  own 
bed,  where  the  baby  boy  lies  asleep,  snug  and  warm.  When 
each  child  has  received  attention,  she  goes  back  to  the  wheel 
to  spin  and  to  think.  The  wheel  turns  round  and  the  cotton 
turns  into  finest  thread.  She  stares  vacantly  at  the  fire  and 
then  at  her  work. 

Just  four  years  before,  her  husband  went  to  the  war  and 
never  came  back.  Great  tear  drops  come  to  her  eyes  as  she 
thinks  of  him  and  keeps  watch  over  his  boys.  Her  eyes  grow 
dimmer  and  dimmer  and  the  wheel  turns  slower  and  slower. 
Finally  the  wheel  and  the  widow  stand  still.  A tired  hand 
hangs  heavy  on  the  wheel  and  a great  burden  on  the  widow’s 
heart. 

Later,  the  wind  is  still,  the  fire  burns  low,  and  not  a 
sound  is  heard.  Then  the  widow  prays;  the  burden  is  lifted 
from  her  heart,  and  strength  comes  to  her  hand;  the  wheel 
starts,  and  music  with  the  wheel.  Soft  and  low  she  sings  and 
prayer  after  prayer  she  utters. 

Late  at  night  mother  and  children  are  all  asleep.  But  one 
little  boy  has  not  slept  till  his  mother  lies  down.  He  has 
heard  the  busy  wheel  and  the  moan  of  the  cold  winds;  seen  his 
mother’s  tears  and  heard  his  mother’s  prayers.  The  fire,  the 
wheel,  the  woman,  the  boy ! “As  long  as  I live  and  winter 
winds  blow,”  says  Warren  P.  Ward,  “will  I remember  the 
spinning  wheel  and  my  mother’s  prayers  in  that  long,  long 
ago.” 


CAPTURED  AND  ESCAPED  THREE  TIMES. 

BY  W.  M.  IVES,  LAKE  CITY,  FLA. 

Lieut.  Daniel  B.  Knight,  of  Company  C,  First  Florida  Cav- 
alry, who  died  at  his  home  in  Bradford  County,  Fla.,  December 
23,  1903,  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  deeds  of  daring  from 
1861  to  1865  by  the  survivors  of  the  First  and  Fourth  Florida. 
He  was  captured  at  Missionary  Ridge  November  25,  1863 — the 
day  the  First  Florida  Cavalry  and  Fourth  Infantry  lost  so  many 
men.  From  Chattanooga  they  started  to  march  him,  with  other 
prisoners,  to  Bridgeport  at  night.  While  marching  along  the 
side  of  Lookout  Mountain  he  eluded  the  guard,  and  in  a few  days 
reached  our  camp  at  Dalton.  After  the  disastrous  charge  of 
Lewis’s  and  Finley’s  Brigades,  of  Bate’s  Division,  at  Dallas,  Ga., 
May  28,  1864,  Col.  Badger  selected  Lieut.  Knight,  with  a de- 
tail of  four  men,  to  approach  the  enemy’s  line,  and,  if  possible, 
rescue  our  wounded.  It  was  nearly  dark ; the  men  were  in  the 
Federal  picket  lines  before  they  knew  it,  and  were  captured. 
They  were  sent  to  Chattanooga,  placed  aboard  a train,  and 
started  for  Nashville.  Near  Stevenson,  Ala.,  he  jumped  from 
the  train,  and  reached  us  this  time  near  Marietta. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1864,  he  was  captured  near  the 
Wilkerson  pike,  between  Overall  Creek  and  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  and  placed  in  a blockhouse  near  Stone  River.  After 


two  weeks’  confinement  he  again  escaped,  although  fired  upon 
by  the  guards  and  afterwards  by  the  pickets.  He  reached  the 
army  just  as  it  w.as  crossing  the  Tennessee  River  near  Flor- 
ence, Ala.  tie  fought  at  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  March  19,  1865. 
At  the  consolidation  at  Smithfield,  April  9,  he  became  a super- 
numerary, and  with  a large  number  of  officers  returned  to 
Florida.  No  task  was  too  hard,  nor  risk  too  great,  for  him 
when  duty  called. 

CERTAINLY  WORTHY  OF  A PENSION. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Morrison  writes  from  Covington,  Tenn.:  “I  found 
a hero  here  the  other  day,  Mr.  L.  P.  Reaves.  His  left  arm  was 
broken  by  a Minie  ball  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  November 
30,  1864,  and  the  four  inches  of  the  bone,  between  elbow  and 
shoulder,  is  out  and  gone,  yet  he  plows  and  chops  wood  and 
makes  his  living.  His  captain,  James  S.  Hall,  was  killed  in 
that  battle.  His  colonel  was  Mike  McCiveny,  and  the  regi- 
ment was  in  Gen.  G.  W.  Gordon’s  Brigade,  Cheatham’s  Divi- 
sion. He  and  his  wife  have  reared  two  orphans.  His  wife 
gave  me  a five-dollar  bedquilt  for  the  orphanage  I represent. 
Mr.  Reaves  is  sixty-four  years  old,  and  the  State  ought  to  give 
him  a pension.  Flis  wife  thinks  so,  but  he  seems  loath  to  ask 
for  it.  Some  friend  ought  to  take  this  up  for  him.  If  I had 
the  means,  I would  send  him  the  Veteran  for  life.” 

Merit  to  Camp  Membership. — R.  Lee  France  writes  from 
Chicago:  “Your  article  in  the  October  Veteran,  ‘Unworthy 
Amalgamation  in  Camps,’  is  timely.  I fear  our  Camp,  No. 
8,  of  Chicago,  like  many  others,  has,  for  the  sake  of  making 
a showing  of  members,  taken  in  many  members  who  are 
ineligible,  some  who  were  never  in  the  Confederate  service, 
some  who  deserted  before  the  end.  I should  like  very  much  to 
have  you  publish  persistently  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
membership  in  the  honorable  society  of  United  Confederate 
Veterans.” 

Albert  Eads,  of  Macomb,  III.,  Seeks  a Lieutenant.  The 
above-named  gentleman  desires  the  name  of  a lieutenant  of 
the  Forty-Fifth  Alabama  or  the  Forty-Fifth  Mississippi  In- 
fantry. He  has  the  sword  of  this  lieutenant,  and  desires  to 
return  it  to  him  or  his  family.  He  writes : “I  captured  him 
and  some  others  on  January  i,  1863,  in  the  battle  of  Stones 
River.  It  was  in  front  of  the  lines  of  battle  near  a house  with 
a large  barn  and  outbuildings.” 

LOCUST  BLOOMS  FOR  THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD. 

BY  MRS.  JOSEPH  H.  BEAN,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Life’s  victors  with  laurel  and  roses  we  guerdon. 

With  lilies  enwreath  we  pure  virginal  biers. 

But  over  the  hero  who  sank  ’neath  the  burden 

We  place  simple  garlands  bedewed  but  with  tears. 

The  wild  things  that  sweeten  our  own  sunny  slopes. 

What  fitter  to  cover  the  graves  of  our  hopes? 

So  weave  we  a garland  of  wild  locust  blooms ; 

Though  short-lived  its  beauty,  full  richly  ’tis  spent; 

No  niggardly  hoarding,  but  tossed  from  white  plumes. 

In  prodigal  showers,  its  fragrance  besprent; 

Bringing  still  in  its  fullness  the  May-time’s  own  gladness  ; 

Fitting  well  with  the  glory  that  blends  with  our  sadness. 

Then  wreathe  we  our  garland  amid  the  green  grasses. 
Growing  sweet  from  the  dust  of  our  heroes  asleep— 

Life  risen  from  death,  and  the  song  of  the  thrushes. 

Their  deeds  we  have  kept  in  our  hearts  and  will  keep; 

But  no  longer  may  weep,  cry  a surcease  from  sorrow. 

They  lived  well  their  day,  and  wuth  God  is  the  morrow. 
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VIVID  STORY  OF  DRURY’S  BLUFF  BATTLE. 

BY  W.  M.  SEAY^  FORMEPXY  SERGEANT  CO.  E,  I ITH  VA.  INFANTRY. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  old  Confederates  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  our  memories  clear  for  forty  years,  in  order  that  we 
might  all  remember  events  just  as  they  happened,  and  that 
we  should  not  be  always  “calling  one  another  down”  in  re- 
gard to  dates,  incidents,  etc.,  that  occurred  “enduring  the 
war;”  but,  referring  to  a letter  from  E.  F.  Compton,  Front 
Royal,  Va.,  in  the  March  Veteran,  concerning  the  capture  of 
Heckman’s  Brigade  at  Drury’s  Bluff,  where,  as  Gen.  Grant 
said,  we  “bottled  up  Ben  Butler”  in  May,  1864,  I think,  if 
he  will  refresh  his  memory  a little,  as  lawyers  sometimes  ask 
a witness  to  do,  or  will  consult  some  of  his  comrades  of  the 
Seventh  Virginia  Regiment,  as  I have  done  of  the  Eleventh 
Virginia,  he  will  find  that  he  is  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  in- 
cident. 

In  some  particulars  he  is  correct,  and  I am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  Gen.  Heckman  did  not  surrender  his  pistols  to 
Sergt.  Blakey  and  his  sword  to  Col.  Flowerree,  of  the  Seventh, 
as  your  correspondent  asserts,  for  the  Seventh  was  there, 
and  in  the  positions  stated;  but,  if  so,  it  was  after  his  earth- 
works had  been  carried  from  the  front  by  the  other  regiments 
of  Terry’s  Brigade.  The  Seventh  was  to  the  left  of  my  regi- 
ment, but  was  cut  off  by  some  marches  and  lost  time  and 
position  by  being  deflected,  and  then,  being  obliqued  to  the 
right,  came  up  slightly  to  the  rear,  or  right  of  the  enemy, 
and  between  them  and  the  river.  I did  not  see  Gen.  Heck- 
man himself,  but  if  he  was  captured  by  the  Seventh  it  was 
evidently  after  the  greater  part  of  his  brigade  had  surren- 
dered to  those  regiments  who  had  carried  the  earthworks  from 
the  front. 

Another  error  of  your  correspondent,  which  is  patent  to  any 
one  who  was  in  the  battle,  is  that  Gen.  Heckman  “was  cap- 
tured late  in  the  evening  on  the  15th  of  May,”  while  a heavy 
fog  prevailed.  Now,  heavy  fogs  do  not,  as  a general  thing, 
prevail  late  in  the  evening,  and  this  battle  was  certainly  fought 
before  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  certainly  not  on  the 
15th.  It  might  possibly  have  been  on  the  i6th,  but  I am  in- 
clined to  think  it  was  on  the  17th.  This  is  important  only 
to  show  that  Comrade  Compton’s  memory  being  at  fault  in 
some  things  may  be  in  others,  and  that  if  Gen.  Heckman  was 
captured  late  in  the  evening  of  the  15th,  when  he  was  evi- 
dently trying  to  escape,  as  he  must  have  been,  when  captured, 
then  it  puts  him  in  the  position  of  leaving  his  command  at 
least  twelve  hours  before  the  fight,  which  no  one  believes  to 
be  true,  as  he  fought  with  his  men  gallantly  until  his  works 
were  carried  by  storm,  and  many  of  them  were  killed  in  the 
ditches.  . . . Before  we  had  time  to  dispose  of  our  hard- 

tack and  bacon  we  were  ordered  into  line  of  battle.  The  order 
was  passed  down  the  line  that  there  were  “friends  in  front,” 
but  the  “fog”  of  which  Comrade  Compton  speaks  as  of  the 
night  before  was  so  dense  and  low  to  the  ground  that  we 
could  not  see  a man  twenty  paces  ahead.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  later  than  seven  o’clock  when  the  skirmish  firing 
and  artillery  duel  opened,  and  at  close  range.  Grade’s  Ala- 
bamians were  advancing  rapidly,  and  were  soon  engaged  at 
close  quarters.  The  “lid  was  off,”  and  it  was  “hot.”  The 
wounded  were  coming  back  rapidly  (the  Tenth  Alabama  was 
in  our  immediate  front),  crying,  “Boys,  go  in  there;  they 
need  you,”  and  immediately  the  order  came  through  our 
Col.  Kirk  Otey,  “Forward,  Eleventh!”  and  then  into  the  “jaws 
of  hell”  we  stumbled.  Telegraph  wires  had  been  fastened  by 
the  enemy  from  stump  to  stump  zigzag  over  that  field,  but 
not  a man  stopped  or  turned  back  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  disentangle  himself  and  get  on  his  feet  again,  and  then  for- 


ward until  we  were  over  their  entrenchments  and  Heckman’s 
Brigade  were  our  prisoners,  and  the  Eleventh  Virginia,  Regi- 
ment, I firmly  believe,  was  the  first  to  cross  their  line  of 
breastworks— this  without  attempting  to  detract  any  of  the 
credit  due  Gracie’s  Alabamians  or  the  First,  Seventh,  and 
Twenty-Fourth  Virginia  Regiments,  Terry’s  Brigade,  Pickett’s 
Division,  of  which  we  are  all  proud  to  say  we  belonged. 
Gracie’s  men  gallantly  opened  the  fight,  and  lost  many  men, 
and  had  retired  with  honor,  but  I claim  that  the  actual  sur- 
render of  Heckman’s  Brigade  was  to  Terry’s  Virginians,  and 
that  the  Eleventh  Virginia  was  the  first  inside  of  their  works, 
followed  immediately  by  the  First,  Twenty-Fourth,  and  three 
companies  of  the  Seventh,  who  had  become  separated  from  the 
balance  of  the  regiment  in  the  swampy  land.  If  Gen.  Heck- 
man was  captured  by  members  of  the  Seventh  Virginia,  it  was 
by  those  who  had  been  cut  off  to  our  left,  on  whom  he  had 
run  up  in  his  attempt  to  escape  after  the  capture  of  his  brigade 
by  those  who  charged  him  from  the  front. 

In  trying  to  describe  this  charge  over  the  zigzagged  wire 
field,  I said  not  a man  stopped.  This  is  wrong : many  stopped 
and  never  disentangled  themselves  from  those  devilish  wires. 
Many  of  them  are  there  yet.  Three  of  my  own  company  were 
instantly  killed  and  still  lie  there  unless  loving  hands  have 
since  moved  their  ashes  to  other  resting  places.  These  were 
C.  C.  Clark,  Bluford  Grant,  and  Patrick  Spillan — three  as  gal- 
lant soldiers  as  ever  carried  guns.  Our  first  lieutenant,  Charles 
H.  Tyree,  was  mortally  wounded  and  carried  to  Chimborazo 
Hospital,  in  Richmond,  and  died  in  a few  days.  E.  G.  Wil- 
liams lost  a leg,  but  is  still  living  in  Waynesville,  Mo.,  where 
he  has  been  Clerk  of  the  Courts  for  many  years,  and  is  now 
an  old  unreconstructed  rebel  of  the  Jubal  Early  pattern.  . . . 

Before  writing  this  I wrote  to  Hon.  T.  D.  Jennings,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  who  was  in  this  battle, 
sergeant  major  of  the  Eleventh  Virginia,  and  afterwards 
adjutant,  and  who  remembers  distinctly  the  incidents  here 
related.  I inclose  his  letter  to  me  as  a verification  of  what  I 
have  written. 


Diploma  for  Veterans. — At  the  last  meeting  of  Joe  Sayers 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  No.  1396,  on  motion  of  Commander  J.  L. 
Fisher,  a committee  was  appointed  to  write  the  Confederate 
Veteran,  and  also  correspond  with  Camps  for  the  purpose  of 
having  some  action  taken  at  the  coming  reunion  to  perpetuate 
the  actions  and  services  of  Confederate  soldiers.  Commander 
Fisher  suggested  that  some  plan  be  formulated  whereby  a 
diploma  or  certificate  may  be  issued  from  general  headquarters 
upon  satisfactory  proof  being  furnished.  This  suggestion  is 
in  line  with  other  movements  now  being  carried  out  not  only 
by  the  survivors  of  the  Confederacy  but  also  by  our  govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  preserve  the  names  and  services  of  both 
armies. 


Edwin  Waller,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  and  his  sister  possess  some 
interesting  correspondence  concerning  their  father.  Col.  Edwin 
Waller,  dated  in  October  and  November  of  1864.  The  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Seventh  Texas  Cavalry  and  the  Bat- 
talion commanded  by  him  requested  that  the  two  commands  be 
consolidated,  that  Col.  Waller  be  made  commander,  and  that 
it  be  designated  as  “Col.  Waller’s”  Regiment.  This  was  an 
extraordinary  compliment.  Maj.  Gen.  John  A.  Wharton  “re- 
spectfully returned”  the  petition  with  the  explanation  that 
“the  Seventh  Cavalry  is  one  of  the  largest  in  my  command, 
and  has  a reputation  of  its  own  to  sustain.  I know  that  Col. 
Waller  is  an  able  and  determined  officer.” 
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“STONEWALL”  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  NAVY. 

[Rev.  W.  S.  Hammond,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  sketch  of  Confederate  naval  service  dur- 
ing the  sixties.  He  refers  to  a statement  of  Lieut.  Henry  E. 
Rhoades,  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  New  York  Tribune.  Rhoades,  upon  being  asked  if  he  was 
not  one  of  the  American  naval  officers  who  received  appoint- 
ments in  1868  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  the  Japanese  navy, 
replied  that  the  credit  for  the  Japanese  navy  may  be  placed 
to  the  American  naval  officers,  as  it  really  began  with  the  pur- 
chase of  the  armor-clad  Stonewall  (later  called  the  Adzuma) 
from  the  Lhiited  States  government  in  1866.] 

The  story  of  the  Stonewall  is  unique  in  every  particular. 
Its  vicissitude  was  great,  for  in  its  career  it  passed  under 
the  control,  for  a time,  of  no  less  than  six  govern- 
ments— Erance,  Denmark,  Confederate  States  of  America, 
Spain,  Lbiited  States,  and  Japan.  It  represented  the  last 
naval  effort  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  first  serious  naval 
effort  of  Japan. 

The  story  of  the  Confederate  navy  is  without  a parallel  in 
history.  When  the  war  began  it  was  not  in  existence — its 
timbers  were  in  the  forests  and  its  ropes  and  hawsers  in  the 
hemp  fields  of  the  South.  Its  achievements  bespeak  the  genius 
and  indomitable  courage  of  Stephen  R.  Mallory  and  his  gal- 
lant coadjutors,  who  wiped  the  Federal  merchant  marine 
from  the  seas.  Their  prowess  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  our 
country  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  blow.  The  “ship 
subsidy”  scheme  so  warmly  advocated  by  Northern  Con- 
gressmen in  recent  years  is  a measure  designed  to  repair  the 
damage  done  and  havoc  wrought  by  Semmes,  Waddell,  and 
their  heroic  compeers  forty  years  ago.  These  men,  who,  with 
such  limited  resources,  and  facing  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, accomplished  such  deeds  of  daring,  were  men  of  no 
common  mold. 

Not  the  least  among  these  was  Commander  James  D.  Bul- 
loch, of  Georgia  (an  uncle  of  President  Roosevelt),  Confed- 
erate naval  agent  in  England.  Brave  as  men  are  made,  and  in 
iliplomacy  fully  equal  to  Adams,  who  represented  the  Federal 
government  at  the  Court  of  St.  James — a stronger  repre- 
sentative than  Adams  this  country  never  sent  abroad — Bul- 
loch was  a fitting  representative  of  a government  whose  main 
assets  were  courage  and  daring.  Men  were  never  placed  m 
a more  difficult  position  than  these  naval  agents  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  nations  of  the  world  never  assigned  to  their 
government  a higher  status  than  that  of  a “belligerent.”  Her 
representatives  abroad  enjoyed  only  a quasi  political  status, 
and  could  exercise  none  of  the  privileges  of  a full  diplomatic 
standing.  Had  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy  been 
acknowledged  by  foreign  movements,  their  situation  would 
have  been  greatly  relieved,  as  they  then  would  have  stood  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  as  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Southern  independence  by  foreign  powers  never  be- 
came an  accomplished  fact.  Every  act  of  the  Confederate 
agents  was  closely  scrutinized  by  foreign  officials,  zealous  in 
their  observance  of  neutrality  laws,  and  their  every  movement 
was  made  in  spite  of  the  Argus-eyed  surveillance  of  watchful 
representatives  of  the  United  States  government.  Hampered 
by  such  limitations,  it  is  a little  short  of  a miracle  that  they 
accomplished  anything  at  all. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864  Bulloch  learned  that  Arman,  a ship- 
builder of'  Bordeaux,  France,  had  completed  an  ironclad  of 
the  “ram”  pattern  for  the  Danish  government.  It  was  prob- 
able that  the  Danish  government  would  not  accept  this  vessel, 
as  the  e.xigency  of  war  which  created  a demand  for  it  had 


passed  away.  Bulloch  determined  to  secure  this  craft  for 
his  government,  although  he  well  knew  that  it  could  not  be 
bought  outright  in  France,  nor  manned  and  launched  from 
a French  port.  He  immediately  devised  an  ingenious  plan  for 
attaining  his  end  and  circumventing  the  laws  of  neutrality. 
He  entered  into  negotiations  with  M.  Henri  Riviere,  Arman’s 
agent.  By  the  allowance  of  a liberal  commission  he  secured 
Riviere’s  cooperation  in  a plan  to  conduct  the  vessel  to  Copen- 
hagen, as  if  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Danish  government.  Capt. 
J.  T.  Page,  of  the  Confederate  navy,  accompanied  the  French 
agent,  and  was  to  assume  command  of  the  ironclad  should 
Bulloch’s  plan  prove  successful.  Riviere,  by  the  bestowal  of 
another  generous  commission,  prevailed  on  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment inspector  to  condemn  and  reject  the  boat  as  not 
measuring  up  to  the  required  specifications.  Upon  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Danes  to  accept  the  vessel,  the  agent  started, 
ostensibly  to  return  with  it  to  Bordeaux,  but  in  reality  to 
conduct  it  to  Belle  Isle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  the  place  ap- 
pointed by  Bulloch  as  a rendezvous.  The  ironclad,  which 
had  borne  the  name  Sphynx,  was  rechristened  Stonewall,  in 
honor  of  the  hero  of  Chancellorsville.  While  Riviere  was 
carrying  out  his  part  of  the  contract,  Bulloch  had  brought  to 
Belle  Isle  from  Calais  a crew  for  the  Stonewall,  made  up  of 
men  who  had  served  on  the  privateer  Florida.  A small  steam- 
er, the  City  of  Richmond,  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
English  authorities,  and  brought  ammunition  from  London. 
That  the  ironclad  should  be  brought  from  one  point,  the 
crew  from  another,  and  the  stores  and  ammunition  from  yet 
another,  and  that  they  should  all  meet  at  the  appointed  place 
and  time,  indicates  no  small  ability  on  the  part  of  Bulloch. 
These  arrangements  were  made  and  consummated  despite  the 
vigilance  of  enemies  on  all  sides. 

Capt.  Page  assumed  command,  ran  up  his  flag,  and  the 
Stonewall  started  on  its  career  as  a Confederate  battleship. 
Bermuda,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  the  destination  suggested 
by  Bulloch.  From  tliis  vantage  point  the  Stonewall  was  to 
deal  havoc  among  the  Federal  blockading  squadrons  along  the 
coast  of  the  Carolinas.  Page  found  that  his  supply  of  coal 
was  running  short,  and  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  secure 
an  additional  supply  before  the  transatlantic  trip  could  be 
attempted.  In  this  dilemma  he  made  for  Ferrol,  Spain.  His 
right  as  a “belligerent”  permitted  him  to  take  sufficient  coal  at 
a neutral  port  to  carry  his  vessel  to  the  nearest  port  of  his 
own  country.  There  was  a great  risk,  however,  in  this,  as 
he  knew  the  United  States  Ministers  and  Consuls  would 
“move  heaven  and  earth”  to  detain  his  ship  in  any  neutral 
port  into  which  he  might  enter.  Passing  through  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  in  a furious  storm,  he  made  Ferrol,  Spain.  Here  he 
found  coaling  to  be  his  smallest  task,  as  the  Stonewall  had 
suffered  serious  damage  in  the  recent  storm,  and  could  not 
proceed  until  the  necessary  repairs  could  be  made.  The  Fed- 
eral officials  did  all  in  their  power  to  hinder  this  work  by 
playing  on  the  fears  of  the  Spanish  authorities.  Making 
needed  repairs  in  the  face  of  all  the  obstacles  interposed  by  the 
Federal  officials  detained  Page  until  the  24th  of  March,  when 
he  started  out  to  sea.  Just  sixteen  days  afterwards,  Lee  sur- 
rendered at  Appomatto.x.  Commodore  T.  T.  Craven,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Niagara,  and  accompanied  by  the  Sacramento, 
was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Stonewall  as  soon  as  the  Federal 
cyfficials  learned  of  her  departure  from  Belle  Isle.  Craven  fol- 
lowed Page  to  Ferrol,  and  awaited  with  the  Niagara  and 
Sacramento  in  the  Bay  of  Coruna,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  Confederate  ironclad  when  it  should  come 
out  of  the  port  of  Ferrol.  The  time  spent  in  waiting  gave  the 
Federal  Commodore’s  courage  an  opportunity  to  wane  and 
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finally  ooze  away;  for,  when  the  Stonewall  finally  made  for 
the  open  sea,  Craven  never  budged.  This  inaction  involved 
him  in  a court-martial  a few  months  later.  Craven’s  report 
of  the  matter  to  the  Navy  Department  is  very  explicit  as  to 
his  feelings : “With  feelings  no  one  can  imagine,  I was 
obliged  to  undergo  the  deep  humiliation  of  knowing  that  she 
(the  Stonewall)  was  there,  steaming  back  and  forth,  flaunt- 
ing her  flags,  and  waiting  for  me  to  go  out  to  the  attack.  I 
dared  not  do  it.’’  The  court-martial  must  have  considered 
this  damage  to  his  feelings  ample  punishment  for  his  derelic- 
tions, as  they  found  him  guilty  on  the  general  charge  and 
sentenced  him  “to  be  suspended  from  duty  on  leave  pay  for 
two  years.”  This  light  sentence  called  from  Gideon  Welles, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a severe  reprimand  of  the  court,  and  a 
causic  review  of  their  proceedings.  The  indignant  Secretary 
claimed  that  the  inference  from  the  court’s  verdict  established 
a vicious  rule  for  the  conduct  of  naval  commanders — viz., 
“Do  not  fight  if  there  is  a chance  of  defeat,”  rather  than  the 
converse  rule;  “Fight  if  there  is  a chance  of  victory.” 

Without  further  delay  the  Stonewall  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies,  only  to  find  on  her  arrival  that  the  Confederacy  had 
fallen,  and  that  further  resistance  by  sea  or  land  was  alto- 
gether useless.  At  Havana,  Captain  Page  turned  over  his 
battleship  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  who,  in  turn,  surren- 
dered her  to  the  United  States  officials.  This  government,  as 
stated  by  Lieutenant  Rhoades,  sold  their  prize,  in  1866,  to 
Japan.  The  Stonewall,  renamed  the  Adzuma,  thus  be- 
came the  embryo  of  a new  navy  which,  from  present  indica- 
tions, may  make  a name  for  itself  not  unworthy  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  great  chieftain  for  whom  her  first  warship 
w'as  named. 


Wives  and  Widows  of  Texas  Veterans. — A letter  from 
Palestine,  Tex.,  states  that  Miss  Daffan,  State  President  U. 
D.  C.,  has  made  Mrs.  A.  R.  Howard  Chairm,an  of  the  Board 
of  the  Confederate  Wives’  and  Widows’  Home.  We  heartili' 
indorse  her  good  judgment  in  this  selection,  and  assure  her 
that  she  has  thus  found  “an  open  sesame”  to  the  heart  of 
Palestine,  for  this  city  has  no  one  more  highly  esteemed  than 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Howard.  She  has  for  many  years  past  identified 
herself  with  everything  pertaining  to  the  beloved  institutions 
of  the  South  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hallowed  cause, 
the  tender  sentiment,  and  the  sacred  memories  of  its  heroes. 

Mrs.  Howard  has  not  only  a charming  personality  but  pos- 
sesses in  a marked  degree  executive  ability;  so  no  one  else 
could  fill  this  important  office  more  ably.  We  all  feel  highly 
gratified  by  Miss  Dafifan’s  selection,  for  in  honoring  this  peer- 
less Southern  woman  she  thus  honors  Palestine. 


OUR  BROTHERS  IN  BLACK. 
(An  address  of  the  South  to  the  North.) 
Hark  you,  my  Puritan  critics! 

Forget  you  the  Cavalier’s  pride? 

And  know  you  the  black  Ethiopian? 

The  leopard — the  spots  on  his  hide? 

You  sold  us  the  African  chattels. 

You  tempted  our  ease  and  our  greed; 
And  then  you  got  zealously  righteous 
And  warred  on  the  law  and  our  need. 
While  we  made  the  savages  Christians 
And  paid  for  the  sins  of  us  both. 

Now,  counting  the  good  and  the  evil. 

We  blush  not,  and  nothing  are  loath. 


We  forged,  too,  a bond  of  affection. 

More  firm  than  the  title  you  gave — 

The  weal  of  the  served  and  the  serving. 

The  love  of  the  master  and  slave. 

We  sucked  the  breasts  of  their  mammies — ■ 

They  fed  from  the  fat  of  our  store. 

And,  called  to  the  far  field  of  conflict. 

We  left  them  on  guard  at  our  door. 

We  bowed  to  the  God  of  the  battle — 

We  own  he  was  wiser  than  we — 

And  patiently  took  up  the  burden 
Of  teaching  the  bond  to  be  free. 

For  wronging — if  wrong  was  committed — 

The  rod  had  been  laid  to  our  back; 

Yet,  stricken,  we  knew  it  was  ours 
To  guardian  our  brothers  in  black. 

And  you  in  your  heedless  ambition — 

Forgetting  the  Cavalier's  pride. 

Forgetting  the  rule  of  the  Saxon, 

For  which  you  yourselves  would  have  died — 
With  bricks  without  straw  you  endeavored 
To  fashion  new  pillars  of  state. 

And  seal  up  the  house  of  our  fathers 
With  sectional,  partisan  hate. 

Instead  you  made  wreckage  of  Statehood ; 

You  loosed  us  the  terrors  of  race. 

And  only  our  God  and  our  virgins 
Know  what  we  were  called  on  to  face. 

At  last  by  the  right  of  the  Saxon, 

By  strength  that  was  bred  in  the  bone. 

By  law  that  is  higher  than  statute. 

We  came  in  the  end  to  our  own. 

Again  we  gave  cheerful  compliance — 

We  took  up  the  burden  with  care. 

We  give  them  the  blessings  of  learning ; 

We  pay — they  receive,  share  for  share. 

And  full  opportunity  opens 

1 o black  man  and  white  man  the  same 
To  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius 
To  fortune  and  culture  and  fame. 

By  parallel  lines  they  are  treading 
The  highways  all  people  have  trod. 

But  socially  there  is  a chasm 
Dug  deep  in  the  wisdom  of  God. 

To  span  it  were  death  to  both  races; 

But,  drunk  on  your  meddlesome  brew. 

They  reel  to  the  doom  of  the  foolish 
Or  madden  on  wormwood  and  rue. 

We  know  them — they  know  us.  Between  us 
Is  knowledge  you  never  can  know. 

We  know,  for  the  centuries  taught  us; 

They  know,  for  they  learned  it  in  woe. 

So,  hands  off!  The  burden  is  ours; 

And,  faithfully  plodding  along. 

We’ll  move  through  the  night  to  the  morning. 

And  answer  to  God  for  the  wrong. 

Go,  ponder  this  rule  of  the  ages. 

Writ  large  on  the  scroll  of  the  skies: 

The  white  man  will  govern  with  wisdom. 

And  chaos  will  reign  when  he  dies. 

—Clarence  Ousley,  in  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 
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Rev.  S.  G.  Ferguson. 

Rev.  Sydnor  G.  Ferguson  died  at  his  home  in  Leesburg,  Va., 
on  the  morning  of  March  7 of  heart  failure.  He  was  born  in 
Fauquier  County,  Va.,  in  November,  1845.  He  was  endowed 
with  the  elements  of  great  strength  physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally,  and  these  were  developed  by  his  experiences  into 
the  character  of  a prince  among  man.  When  a youth  of 
eighteen  he  entered  the  service  of  his  country  with  Mosby’s 
Partisan  Rangers.  His  soldierly  qualities  were  of  the  highest 
order,  and  he  won  distinction  among  that  notable  body  of  men. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  his  command  was  the  rout 
of  Blazer’s  men  at  Kabletown  in  the  fall  of  1864,  and  Com- 
rade Ferguson  put  the  crowning  glory  on  that  achievement 
by  pursuing  and  capturing  the  Federal  commander  single- 
handed  and  with  empty  revolvers.  This  is  but  one  instance  of 
many  which  won  him  high  standing  with  his  commanding 
officers  and  comrades.  After  the  war  his  life  was  such  as  to 
secure  to  him  the  admiration  and  affectionate  regard  not  only 
from  his  surviving  comrades  but  to  the  public  at  large. 

He  resumed  his  studies  after  the  war  and  prepared  himself 
for  the  ministry,  becoming  a notable  figure  in  the  Conference 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  He  lived  up  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  which  he  advocated  in  others.  In  his 
social  life  there  were  none  more  genial.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried— first  to  Miss  Katherine  Fennell,  and  of  this  union  six 
children  survive,  and  second  to  Miss  Mary  Jordan,  of  Front 
Royal,  who  survives  him. 

Milton  McDonald  Ferguson. 

Milton  McDonald  Ferguson  was  born  in  Rhea  County, 
Tenn.,  in  May  of  1827,  and  died  in  Gallatin  County,  Mont., 
December  28,  1903.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  in 
August,  1861,  serving  in  Company  D,  First  Regiment  Ten- 
nessee Cavalry,  throughout  the  war,  taking  part  in  the  battle 
of  Perryville,  Ky.,  Murfreesboro,  Knoxville,  and  many  other 
engagements.  He  was  a member  in  good  standing  of  Sterling 
Price  Camp,  No.  1378,  U.  C.  V.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Dr.  William  Henry  Belton. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Belton  died  at  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Colusa, 
Cal.,  on  November  16,  1903.  He  was  born  at  Newberry,  S. 
C.,  in  1838,  but  his  parents  removed  to  Lowndes  County,  Miss., 
while  he  was  very  young.  He  was  at  the  Western  Military 
Institute  at  Florence,  Ala.,  when  the  war  began.  A company 
was  formed  at  the  town  of  Crawford,  Miss.,  near  his  home, 
and  he  joined  Company  E,  Eleventh  Mississippi  Infantry,  as  a 
private.  It  was  commanded  by  Capt.  W.  Harrison,  under  Col. 
John  Moore.  Young  Belton  was  promoted  to  second  lieu- 
tenant, then  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  afterwards  to  captain. 
He  was  in  the  battle  of  Manassas  and  all  other  engagements 
in  which  his  regiment  participated  until  wounded  and  captured. 
In  the  battle  of  Gaines’s  Mill  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and 
leg,  and  in  the  face  at  Gettysburg,  a ball  passing  through  his 
jaw  and  root  of  tongue.  He  never  fully  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  wound,  and  it  finally  wrecked  his  nervous  sys- 


tem. He  also  had  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a prisoner  at 
Johnson’s  Island  and  Point  Lookout. 

After  the  war.  Dr.  Belton  went  to  California,  going  from 
San  Francisco  to  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  and  from  there  to  Colusa, 
Cal.  Here  he  married  Miss  Annie  Green,  adopted  daughter  of 
W.  S.  Green.  Two  daughters  and  a son  survive  him. 

Dr.  Belton  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession,  but  he 
administered  rather  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  than  the  rich, 
and  his  death  caused  many  hearts  to  mourn.  He  was  highly 
respected  and  loved  by  all  his  townspeople. 

Capt.  Arthur  Butler  Williams. 

Capt.  A.  B.  Williams  was  born  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  and 
lived  there  till  his  death,  in  January,  1904.  From  a eulogy  by 
Col.  Broadfoot,  a fellow-member  of  the  U.  C.  V.  Camp  there, 
the  following  is  taken : 

“Comrades : This  time  it  is  an  artilleryman,  Capt.  Arthur  B. 
Williams,  of  Brem’s  Battery,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
Company  C,  Tenth  Reigment,  North  Carolina  Troops,  whose 
guns  fired  the  last  shot  at  Appomattox,  which  will  echo  and 
reecho  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time,  and  gladden  the 
hearts  of  all  ready  and  worthy  to  do  and  die  for  country,  who 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age  passed  quietly  to  his  rest. 

“He  was  of  fine  presence,  good  manners,  pleasing  address, 
and  withal  plain  as  a pikestaff.  His  habits  were  exemplary, 
his  principles  sound,  his  character  of  the  highest.  In  the  com- 
munity— in  fact,  in  this  part  of  our  State — everybody  knew 
him,  everybody  respected  him,  and  those  who  knew  him  best 
loved  him. 

“We  shall  miss  his  manly  form,  his  cheerful  greeting,  the 
eyes  that  looked  you  squarely  in  the  face,  but  always  pleasantly. 
The  open  hands  are  now  folded,  palm  downward;  the  tongue 
that  always  voiced  the  bright  side,  and  was  never  known  to 
grumble,  has  been  hushed. 

“Comrades,  let  us  speak  more  often  the  kindly  word,  extend 
more  readily  the  helping  hand  to  each  other,  and  let  every 
soldier  keep  his  armor  bright  against  that  day  when  each  in 
turn  shall  be  called  to  pass  inspection  before  the  great  Captain. 
Close  up.” 

Louis  Sherfesee. 

Comrade  A.  W.  Riecke  writes  from  Charleston,  S.  C. : 
“On  March  22,  there  died  at  his  home  in  Charleston,  of  a com- 
plication of  diseases,  a veteran  of  ‘the  gray’  who  did  credit 
to  the  uniform  he  wore.  Louis  Sherfesee  was  born  in  Minden, 
Germany,  and  as  a babe  in  arms  reached  the  city  which  became 
his  home  for  life.  During  the  latter  part  of  i860  he  associated 
himself  with  the  Washington  Artillery  of  Charleston,  respond- 
ing with  that  command  to  the  call  of  the  Governor  of  the  State 
for  troops  to  occupy  Fort  Moultrie  on  its  abandonment  by 
Maj.  Robert  Anderson  and  his  garrison  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, i860,  and  also  doing  duty  with  the  same  around 
Charleston  until  early  in  1861,  when  he,  with  a number  of  its 
members,  formed  a company  of  volunteers  for  service  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  a part  of  Hampton’s  Legion.  On  leaving  Charles- 
ton, under  command  of  Capt.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  the  ladies  of  the 
city  presented  a guidon  to  the  company,  which  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Comrade  Sherfesee,  who  bravely  and  safely  carried 
the  same  through  the  war,  he  himself  passing  unscathed 
through  the  whole  of  it.  Upon  the  promotion  of  Capt.  Lee, 
Hart  and  then  Halsey  commanded  the  battery  of  horse  artil- 
lery, attached  to  Stuart’s  and  Hampton’s  cavalry  brigades. 
The  command  did  effective  service,  and  Comrade  Sherfesee 
participated  in  all  till  the  end.  In  1898  he  participated  in  or- 
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ganizing  Camp  Washington  Artillery,  No.  1102,  and  was  chosen 
its  first  Commander.  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  war  he 
took  an  active  interest.  He  has  now  answered  the  last  roll 
call  and  joined  the  host  on  the  other  shore.  The  tattered 
banner  that  he  had  borne  so  bravely  through  the  battle’s  din 
and  the  battle  flag  of  the  parent  organization  drooped  over  his 
bier  at  the  solemn  services. 

‘Life’s  warfare  over,  he  sleeps  well.’  ” 

S.  W.  Carmichael,  M.D.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Dr.  Spotswood  Wellford  Carmichael,  of  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  served  faithfully  and  unselfishly  among  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  Confederate  armies  during  the  four  years  of 
the  war.  He  came  of  a family  distinguished  as  physicians,  and 
occupied  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  the  office  at  Fredericks- 
burg that  was  used  by  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him. 

The  latter.  Dr.  James  Carmichael,  who  had  been  graduated 
in  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  left  his  native  land  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  made  his  home  at  Fredericksburg  about 
1790,  where  an  uncle.  Dr.  George  French,  also  a Scotchman, 
had  settled  some  time  before.  His  son.  Dr.  George  French 
Carmichael,  took  up  the  practice  of  his  father,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Spotswood  Wellford  and  granddaughter  of 
Dr.  Robert  Wellford  (a  native  of  England),  and  during  the 
war  served  as  surgeon  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
having  charge  for  some  time  of  the  Danville  hospital.  His 
three  sons  also  were  in  the  military  service.  James,  who  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  Episcopal  Sem- 
inary at  Alexandria,  is  rector  of  a church  at  Wilmington,  N. 
C.,  and,  during  the  war,  was  most  helpful  as  a chaplain. 
Charles  Carter,  who  was  first  lieutenant  of  Company  C, 
Thirtieth  Virginia  Regiment,  now  resides  at  Fredericksburg. 
Dr.  S.  W.  Carmichael  was  born  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  No- 
vember 23,  1830,  and,  after  a general  education  at  a classical 
school  at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  and  Concord  Academy, 
Va.,  he  studied  medicine  with  his  father.  Later  he  attended 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  being  graduated  by  the 
latter  institution  m 1852.  He  engaged  in  practice  at  Freder- 
icksburg. During  the  first  year  of  the  war  he  served  as  an 
assistant  surgeon,  on  duty  at  Culpeper  C.  H.,  Va.,  and 
later  at  Chaffin’s  Bluff,  on  the  James  River,  attached  to  an 
artillery  command.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  was  promoted 
surgeon.  He  remained  at  Chaffin’s  Bluff  until  the  fall  of 
1862,  and  during  the  following  year  was  on  hospital  duty  at 
Danville,  Va.  From  the  fall  of  1863  to  the  spring  of  1864  he 
was  surgeon  at  the  hospital  at  Newnan,  Ga.,  and  then  until 
July,  1864,  was  on  duty  at  Richmond.  The  remainder  of  the 
war  he  was  stationed  at  Lynchburg.  After  , the  war  he  en- 
gaged with  remarkable  success  in  professional  duties  at  his 
native  city.  For  many  years  he  was  a fellow  of  the  State 
Medical  Society,  and  for  four  years  was  a member  of  the 
Medical  Examining  Board  of  Virginia. 

On  December  19,  1861,  Dr.  Carmichael  was  married  to  Ean- 
nie  Tucker,  daughter  of  John  Randolph  Bryan,  a native  of 
Georgia.  She  died  August  17,  1896.  Dr.  Carmichael  died 
March  18,  1904,  at  his  home  in  Eredericksburg,  Va.,  in  the  same 
room  in  which  he  was  born  seventy-three  years  before,  the 
house  then  and  now  being  in  the  family.  This  house  was  used 
during  the  war  as  a hospital.  In  the  staircase  there  is  the  larger 
part  of  a spent  shell.  In  accordance  with  his  expressed  desire, 
he  was  buried  in  the  Confederate  uniform  he  wore  during  the 
memorable  days  from  1861  to  1865 ; under  his  left  arm  was  bis 
old  Confederate  hat,  and  in  his  hand  was  a miniature  Con- 
federate flag.  He  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all  in  the 


honored  character  which  a long  life  of  great  usefulness  and 
skill  in  his  profession  had  secured  to  him.  He  was  a dignified, 
gracious  Virginia  gentleman,  a Christian,  noble  and  manly. 

He  was  eminent  as  a physician  for  m.ore  than  half  a century. 
Maury  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  attended  the  funeral 
in  a body,  he  having  been  surgeon  of  the  camp  since  its  or- 
ganization, many  years  ago.  Dr.  Carmichael  is  survived  by 
two  sons  (Dr.  Randolph  Bryan  Carmichael,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Mr.  Coalter  Bryan  Carmichael,  of  Baltimore,  Md.) 
and  three  daughters  (Misses  Elizabeth  Coalter,  Ellen  Spots- 
wood, and  Fanny  Tucker,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.). 

Capt.  D.  G.  Parr. 

The  following  tribute  is  paid  the  late  benefactor  of  Louis- 
ville by  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee,  Commander  in  Chief  U.  C.  V. : 

“It  becomes  the  painful  duty  of  the  General  Commanding  to 
announce  to  his  beloved  comrades  the  death  of  another  mem- 
ber of  his  military  family.  Col.  Dan- 
iel G.  Parr,  an  aid  on  his  staff,  died  at 
the  family  home,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  on 
the  19th  inst. 

“Aside  from  his  many  acts  of  pri- 
vate beneficence.  Col.  Parr  will  be  held 
in  high  esteem  and  lasting  affection  by 
the  United  Confederate  Veteran  or- 
ganization for  the  beautiful  Soldiers’ 
Home  at  Pewee  Valley,  Ky.,  of  which 
he  was  practically  the  founder.  His 
open-handed  liberality  toward  this  in- 
stitution is  an  example  to  be  followed 
by  generous  Confederates  everywhere, 
and  will  ever  be  pointed  to  with  pride 

CAPT.  PARR.  , , . • 

by  his  associates. 

The  results  of  Capt.  Parr’s  donation  for  a Kentucky  Con- 
federate Home  are  already  marvelous. 

Col.  Vincent  Marmaduke. 

A committee  comprised  of  James  A.  Gordon,  George  W. 
Lankford,  and  Richard  W.  Nicolds,  from  the  Gen.  J.  S.  Mar- 
maduke Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  at  Marshall,  Mo.,  reported  concern- 
ing the  death  of  Col.  Vincent  Marmaduke,  in  which  they  state ; 

“Col.  Vincent  Marmaduke  died  on  Friday,  March  25,  1904, 
of  pneumonia  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Harrison,  Marshall,  Mo.,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  Col.  Marmaduke  was  born  near  Arrow  Rock,  Saline 
County,  Mo.,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Gov.  M.  M.  Marmaduke, 
and  also  the  eldest  grandson  of  Dr.  John  Sappington. 

“Col.  Marmaduke  was  the  brother  of  Gen.  John  S.  Marma- 
duke, the  gallant  Confederate  leader,  who,  like  his  illustrious 
father,  was  also  Governor  of  Missouri. 

“Through  a long  life  Col.  Marmaduke  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  Saline  County,  having  filled  many 
honorable  stations.  He  was  twice  commissioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States  to  perform  important  and  deli- 
cate duties,  in  the  performance  of  which  he  was  far  above  re- 
proach. Col.  Marmaduke  was  widely  known  throughout  the 
entire  country.  He  had  traveled  much  and  enjoyed  life. 

“ ‘To  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  we  leave  behind  is  not  to 
die;’  therefore  while  in  anguish  and  sorrow  we  deplore  his 
loss,  yet  we  will  still  cherish  his  memory. 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  spread  on  the  records  of 
our  Camp  and  a copy  sent  to  the  Confederate  Veteran  for 
publication,  and  also  a copy  sent  to  each  of  his  daughters — 
viz.,  Mrs.  Dr.  William  Harrison,  of  Marshall,  Mo.,  and  Mrs. 
Carey,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.” 
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Maj.  R.  a.  Burford. 

Maj.  R.  A.  Burford  was  born  at  Dixon  Springs,  Tenn.,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1827;  and  died  at  Troy,  Ala.,  January  28.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  E.  Lowe,  of  Hartsville,  Tenn.  Maj.  Burford 
was  a veteran  of  two  wars,  having  served  in  our  war  with 
Mexico.  In  the  War  between  the  States  he  participated  witli 
distinction.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  strug- 
gle as  first  lieutenant  in  Heyner’s  Company  of  the-  Twenty- 
Third  Tennessee  Infantry.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  every  su- 
perior officer  of  his  regiment  was  killed,  and  Lieut.  Burford, 
having  been  placed  in  command,  led  the  regiment  back  into 
action  and  participated  with  the  entire  corps  till  the  end  of 
the  battle.  Honorable  mention  was  made  of  Lieut.  Burford’s 
bravery,  and  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain,  but  he 
was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever,  which  greatly  enfeebled  his 
constitution.  When  he  recovered  he  again  applied  for  service 
and  received  letters  from  his  brigadier  general,  also  from  Gen. 
Cleburne.  Capt.  Burford  reentered  service  under  Gen.  Donel- 
son,  where  he  was  soon  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major.  At 
the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  he  was  dangerously  wounded  in 
the  head. 

Gen.  Donelson,  in  writing  to  Gen.  Cleburne,  said:  “It  affords 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  say  to  you,  knowing  that  Capt. 
Burford,  up  to  the  time  of  reorganization,  was  under  your  com- 
mand, that  he  conducted  himself  most  nobly  and  gallantly  until 
he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  by  the  bursting  of  a shell,  a 
portion  of  which  struck  him  and  disabled  him  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  surgeon  would  not  permit  him  to  take  any  fur- 
ther part  in  the  action.” 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Maj.  Burford  took  a man- 
ful part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  South. 

Mrs.  L.  O’B.  Branch. 

Mrs.  L.  O’B.  Branch,  widow  of  the  famous  North  Carolina 
brigadier  general  who  gave  his  life  for  the  Confederacy  at 
Sharpsburg,  passed  peacefully  away  at  her  home  in  Raleigh 
on  November  9,  1903. 

Mrs.  Branch  had  been  in  declining  health  for  several  months, 
and  had  almost  reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Gen.  W.  A.  Blount,  one  of  North 
Carolina's  distinguished  men,  and  her  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sherwood  Haywood,  Esq.,  of  Raleigh.  In  1844  she 
was  married  to  Gen.  Lawrence  O’B.  Branch,  who  represented 
his  district  in  Congress  for  several  terms,  and  during  that 
time  his  family  lived  in  Washington  City.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  went  to  the  front  and  was  made  brigadier  gen- 
eral. He  lost  his  life  while  leading  his  brigade  in  the  battle 
of  Sharpsburg,  September  17,  1862;  and  his  body  was  borne 
from  the  field  by  his  faithful  negro  servant,  Wiley.  After 
forty-one  years  of  patient  watching  and  waiting,  his  devoted 
wife  is  again  with  him. 

Mrs.  Branch  was  a remarkable  woman.  She  was  a close 
student  of  current  events  and  endowed  with  executive  abilitv 
of  a high  order ; but  above  all,  she  possessed  the  charm  and 
sweetness  of  Southern  womanhood.  She  was  deeply  interested 
in  contributing  10  the  needs  of  Confederate  veterans  and  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  the 
cause.  It  was  Mrs.  Branch  who  organized  the  Ladies’  Me- 
morial Association  at  Raleigh  and  became  its  first  president. 
For  many  years  she  remained  the  head  of  this  organization, 
and  accomplished  untold  good. 

The  veterans  in  the  Soldiers’  Home  were  frequently  cheered 
by  her  presence,  and  loved  her  dearly.  The  Confederate 
Camp  in  this  city  is  named  for  her  distinguished  husband. 


and  upon  the  last  memorial  day,  when  she  was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  exercises,  a body  of  veterans  visited  her. 

I hough  one  of  the  best-informed  women  in  the  South  on 
war  history  and  current  topics,  still  her  great  strength  and 
charm  lay  in  her  home  life,  adorned  by  her  noble  Christian 


MRS,  L.  o'b.  branch. 


character.  To  her  even  in  her  latter  years  her  children  came 
with  unerring  trust  and  confidence  in  her  loving  sympathy  and 
wise  advice. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  she  had  an  accident  while  on 
a visit  in  Washington,  N.  C.,  that  made  her  lame,  but  she 
surmounted  even  this  painful  trouble  and  never  allowed  it  to 
interfere  with  her  duties.  Her  health  was  well-nigh  perfect 
until  her  illness  last  summer.  She  had  rallied  from  this, 
however,  and  had  been  out  several  times  even  recently. 

Mrs.  Branch  had  four  children  : Hon.  William  B.  Branch, 
ex-Congressman,  ’of  Washington,  N.  C. ; Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Jones,  of  Raleigh ; Mrs.  Armistead  Jones,  of  Raleigh ; and 
Mrs.  Kerr  Craige,  of  Salisbury. 

The  funeral  was  attended  by  a large  gathering  of  veterans, 
relatives,  and  other  friends,  and  many  affecting  incidents 
showed  the  esteem  in  which  the  good  woman  was  held. 

Drawn  up  in  lines  extending  from  the  gateway  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  residence  were  veterans  from  L.  O’B.  Branch 
Camp  and  the  Soldiers’  Home.  Their  heads  were  bared,  not 
a few  with  armless  sleeves  and  wooden  limbs,  bearing  elo- 
quent testimony  to  their  valor  on  bloody  battlefields.  They 
were  assigned  a position  immediately  behind  the  hearse,  and 
marched  in  this  order  to  the  church. 

Arriving  at  Christ  Church,  the  cortege  was  met  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association,  who  also  took  their 
places  in  the  line  and  occupied  seats  set  apart  for  them.  A 
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large  congregation  had  already  gathered.  The  rector,  Rev. 
M.  M.  Marshall,  D.D.,  gave  the  impressive  burial  office  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  choir  sang  “Asleep  in  Jesus,”  “Lead,  Kindly  Light,” 
and  “Jesus,  Saviour  of  My  Soul.” 

The  interment  was  in  the  city  cemetery  beside  the  grave  of 
Gen.  Branch.  A wealth  of  Howers,  including  many  mag- 
nificent wreaths,  were  laid  upon  the  grave.  Among  the  floral 
pieces  were  handsome  designs 
from  the  L.  O’B.  Branch  Camp 
of  Veterans,  the  Ladies’  Me- 
morial Association,  the  Sons  of 
Veterans,  and  the  Harry  Burg- 
wyn  Camp. 

The  draped  colors  of  the 
Camp  were  sent  to  the  resi- 
dence to  be  placed  above  the 
honored  remains  until  after  the 
funeral. 

The  flag  at  the  Soldiers’ 

Home  has  been  half-masted 
since  Mrs.  Branch’s  death. 

Gen.  Branch  finished  his  lit- 
erary education  at  Princeton, 
came  to  Tennessee  and  studied 
law  with  the  eminent  jurist 
judge,  John  Marshall,  of  Franklin.  He  resided  during  the 
time  with  the  family  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  LawrenceiD.  G.  O’Bryan. 

J.  Thomas  Dunn. 

Thomas  Shannon,  Acting  Adjutant  of  the  Stonewall  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  reports  the  death  of  J.  Thomas 
Dunn,  the  very  efficient  Adjutant  of  that  Camp,  which  sad 
event  occurred  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  February  22,  1904.  Ad- 
jutant Dunn  entered  the  service  as  private  in  Company  F, 
Forty-First  Virginia  Regiment  of  Infantry,  when  a boy  of 
si.xteen  years,  and  gallantly  served  his  country  to  the  end. 
He  was  in  many  of  the  notable  engagements  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia. 

The  Veter.\n  had  a diligent  friend  in  Comrade  Dunn  for 
many  years,  and  hopes  to  record  more  of  his  noble  deeds. 

Felix  Taylor  Taliaferro. 

At  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  on  the  5th  of  March,  F.  T.  Taliaferro, 
a Confederate  Veteran  and  member  of  a prominent  Virginia 
family,  died  of  heart  disease,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  He  was 
born  at  Orange  C.  H.,  Va.,  November,  1845,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  was  a student  at  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, at  Lexington.  All  the  arguments  of  his  family  could 
not  restrain  him  from  entering  the  army,  and  he  practically 
ran  away  to  join  Gilmore’s  Partisan  Rangers.  He  was  sub- 
sequently transferred  and  served  in  Company  B,  Bayly’s  Bat- 
talion, Twelfth  Virginia  Cavalry,  under  Gen.  Rosser.  Senator 
Taliaferro,  of  Florida,  is  his  brother. 

Solomon  A.  Arnold. 

S.  A.  Arnold,  born  November  14,  1829,  died  after  a short 
illness  in  Pickens,  Miss.,  January  17,  1904,  and  there  is  one 
less  of  the  valiant  men  who  bore  a part  in  the  war  of  the 
United  States  with  Mexico.  At  fifteen  years  he  joined  the 
Mississippi  Volunteers  in  that  war,  and  served  under  the  com- 
mand of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  the 
close.  He  contracted  smallpox  during  this  service,  which 
left  him  a diseased  man.  In  consequence  of  this  condition, 
most  of  his  service  during  the  War  between  the  States  was  in 


the  hospitals.  Among  his  letters  of  that  time  are  requests  for 
medicine,  food,  and  bedding.  He  was  specially  skilled  in 
nursing  and  in  the  use  of  medicines.  He  was  connected  with 
Barksdale's  Mississippi  Brigade,  which  served  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  was  wounded  once.  His  financial 
struggles  after  the  war  closed  were  very  great,  his  debtors 
taking  advantage  of  those  strenuous  times  and  the  laws  of 
bankruptcy  to  avoid  paying  him  his  dues. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  a member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  and 
a worthy  Mason.  He  was  buried  with  all  the  honors  of  that 
fraternity.  His  daughters.  Misses  Fannie  and  Ora,  are  the 
only  near  relatives  who  survive  him. 

R.  H.  Small. 

Comrade  and  Confrere  R.  LI.  Small,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Mabank,  Tex.,  Courier^  was  buried  in  Palestine  March  6, 
1904.  Ed  W.  Smith,  Sr.,  his  associate  in  war  and  almost  life- 
long friend,  pays  a fine  tribute  to  him : 

“Richard  (Dick)  H.  Small  was  born  in  old  Fort  Houston, 
near  Palestine,  August  12,  1841,  which  is  now  the  home  of  our 
beloved  John  H.  Reagan.  Mr.  Small  entered  journalism  at 
an  early  age.  In  the  summer  of  1861  he  joined  the  battery 
which  became  famous  under  J.  P.  Douglas.  Forty  young 
men  of  Tyler  joined  a like  number  at  Dallas,  and  organized 
the  First  Texas  Battery,  electing  John  I.  Goode,  of  Dallas, 
captain,  and  James  P.  Douglas  first  lieutenant.  Dick  Small 
was  one' of  that  faithful  band  to  the  end,  serving  with  it  in 
the  perilous  campaigns  under  J.  E.  Johnston  and  J.  B.  Hood. 
During  1863  he  professed  religion  and  joined  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South. 

“.After  the  war  he  resumed  the  publishing  business,  where- 
by he  maintained  his  mother  and  young  sister.  On  September 
5,  1872,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Lycurgus  Rhodes,  of  Palestine. 
To  this  union  there  was  a daughter,  Mary,  now  the  wife  of 
Judge  Fitzgerald,  of  Tyler.  The  wife  and  the  mother  died 
July  4,  1881.  In  May,  1883,  he  was  married  again.  Miss  Laura 
Trimble,  of  Rusk,  becoming  his  second  wife.  He  is  survived 
by  her  and  three  daughters — Mrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Misses 
Louise  and  Kathleen. 

“The  one  who  knew  him  best  during  the  larger  part  of  his 
civic  and  domestic  life  thus  admirably  summarizes  his  vir- 
tues : ‘He  was  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  a gen- 
erous friend,  a loyal  patriot,  the  faithful  devotee  of  right  and 
truth,  the  earnest  Christian,  the  devoted,  loving  husband  and 
father.’  ” 

Gen.  J.\mes  H.  Williams. 

Sadly  often  did  death  invade  Confederate  ranks  during  the 
year  of  1903,  and  many  vacant  places  attest  the  passing  of  a 
loved  member  of  the  household.  On  the  7th  of  December 
Gen.  James  H.  Williams  died  at  his  home  in  Woodstock,  Va., 
where  he  had  spent  nearly  his  entire  life,  death  coming  to  him 
at  the  old  homestead  where  he  was  born,  in  1836. 

Gen.  Williams  was  a lawyer  of  marked  ability,  and  had  won 
for  himself  a brilliant  reputation  as  an  orator.  After  com- 
pleting his  law  course  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  1857, 
he  removed  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and,  though  but  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  was  soon  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  in  i860  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Iowa 
Legislature.  When  the  war  began  he  abandoned  his  brilliant 
prospects  in  Iowa  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Virginia,  where 
he  entered  the  army  and  was  elected  a lieutenant  in  Chew’s 
Horse  Artillery,  which  was  attached  to  Ashby’s  Regiment.  It 
was  afterwards  Rosser’s  Brigade,  and  just  at  the  close  of  the. 
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war  he  was  made  captain  of  the  same  company.  He  served  as 
Judge  Advocate  General  in  Stuart’s,  and  then  Hampton’s, 
Corps.  At  the  reorganization  of  the  Militia  of  Virginia  he 
was  chosen  as  brigadier  general  and  commissioned  by  Gov. 
Gilbert  G.  Walker. 

After  the  war  Gen.  Williams  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at 
Woodstock  and  Winchester.  He  represented  Frederick  Coun- 
ty in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  was  afterwards  a candi- 
date for  Congress  in  the  Eighth  Virginia  District.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  resided  in  Woodstock,  his  practice  of 
law  being  continued  so  long  as  his  health  permitted.  He  was 
married  in  1871  to  Miss  Cora  Pritchartt,  who,  with  a daugh- 
ter, survives  him.  Gen.  Williams  was  a man  of  generous  im- 
pulses, ever  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  those  needing  his 
services,  and  his  kindness  of  heart  was  known  best  by  those 
who  were  most  intimate  with  him.  Resolutions  by  the 
Shenandoah  County  bar,  by  Cassie  Lodge  of  Masons,  by  the 
Shenandoah  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  which  he  was  a member,  and 
by  the  Chapter  of  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  are  just  and 
beautiful  tributes  to  his  memory.  By  his  faithfulness  to 
duty,  his  invariable  courtesy,  and  his  care  for  the  unfortunate, 
he  had  endeared  himself  to  everybody,  and  many  heart  tributes 
are  being  paid  to  the  memory  of  him  who  was  “everybody’s 
friend.” 

Thomas  R.  Hollowell. 

Thomas  R.  Hollowell  was  born  in  Rutherford  County,  Tenn., 
September  16,  1839;  and  died  January  9,  1904.  On  May  28, 
1861,  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Twelfth 
Tennessee  Regiment.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Belmont,  Tenn.; 
also  in  the  two  days’  fight  at  Shiloh,  where,  on  the  second 
day  and  in  the  last  charge  his  regiment  made,  he  was  almost  in 
reach  of  the  flag  he  was  striving  to  capture,  when  he  was 
shot  three  times  and  fell,  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  fatal 
wounds,  with  the  coveted  prize  waving  directly  over  his  head. 
He  was  left  on  the  field  for  dead,  but  after  recovering  con- 
sciousness was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
then  to  Camp  Dennison.  He  was  offered  the  privilege  but  re- 
fused to  sign  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  from  there  transferred  to  Camp  Chase,  Ohio.  After  recov- 
ering from  his  wounds,  he  was  exchanged  at  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
March,  1863,  and  was  then  assigned  to  duty  in  the  purchasing 
Commissary  Department  of  Cheatham’s  Division.  In  March, 
1864,  he  was  commissioned  to  raise  Company  I,  Twenty-First 
Tennessee  Cavalry,  which  was  done,  and  surrendered  at  Gaines- 
ville, Ala.,  under  Gen.  Forrest,  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  was  elected  trustee  of  Rutherford  County  in  1878,  and  re- 
elected in  1880,  and  had  been  in  the  general  merchandise  busi- 
ness since  1882.  

Hampton  Wade. 

The  grim  Adjutant  Death  has  detailed  Hampton  Wade  to 
enter  the  portals  of  the  Silent  Land.  He  died  at  his  home  at 
or  near  Estabutchie,  Miss.,  March  10,  after  several  weeks 
of  suffering. 

Comrade  Wade  was  born  in  Smith  County,  Tenn.,  May, 
1836.  He  was  reared  in  Mississippi  on  a farm.  Early  in  1862, 
at  Enterprise,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Thirty-Seventh  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment,  and  served  with  that  fine  command,  led  by 
the  gallant  Orando  S.  Holland,  in  its  marches,  battles,  and 
sieges.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of  luka,  Corinth,  Spring 
Hill,  the  Georgia  campaign  of  1864,  Franklin  and  Nashville, 
and  through  it  all  was  never  wounded. 

He  returned  to  Mississippi  and  to  farming  after  the  war, 
and  by  industry  and  economy  he  attained  a fair  measure  of 


success.  We  who  survive  him  will  cherish  his  virtues  and  let 
the  grave  cover  his  faults,  knowing  that  God  hath  done  all 
things  well. 

For  the  camp,  By  the  Adjutant. 

Maj.  D.  W.  Anderson. 

On  Thursday,  April  30,  1903,  Maj.  David  W.  Anderson  died 
at  his  home,  in  Fluvanna  County,  Va.,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Louisa  County,  Va.,  on  September 
22,  1828.  He  was  a kind  and  loving  husband,  a tender  and 
affectionate  father,  a generous  and  unselfish  friend,  and  an 
honest  man.  The  brightness  and  nobility  of  his  mind  and 
heart  followed  him  in  all  the  relations  of  life — in  the  camp, 
by  the  fireside,  and  in  his  associations  with  his  fellow-men. 
His  life  was  an  open  book.  In  short,  he  was  a straightforward, 
modest,  Christian  gentleman  of  the  highest  type. 

When  the  great  War  between  the  States  commenced,  Maj. 
Anderson  was  in  the  midsummer  of  life — in  the  bloom  and 
noonday  of  his  manhood — and  was  among  the  first  to  respond 
to  the  call  of  his  native  State.  He  was  made  captain  of  one 
of  the  first  companies  to  enlist,  and  served  with  gallantry 
throughout  the  memorable  campaigns  of  Stonewall  Jackson 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  subsequently  under  Gens.  Ewell 
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and  Early,  until  the  closing  drama  at  Appomattox.  He  was 
twice  seriously  wounded  and  experienced  many  hairbreadth 
escapes.  He  was  field  officer  of  the  day  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1864,  at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  and  was  captured  at 
the  “Bloody  Angle”  and  sent  to  Fort  Delaware.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  among  the  list  of  Confederate  officers  selected  to 
be  sent  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  be  placed  under  fire  of  the  Con- 
federate batteries  in  retaliation  for  a like  number  of  Union 
officers  held  at  Fort  Sumter.  He  was  soon  afterwards  ex- 
changed and  returned  to  his  command. 

When  Gen.  Lee  surrendered,  he  began  anew  the  battle  of  life, 
and  ever  afterwards  struggled  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  War 
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between  the  States.  He  was  a consistent  member  of  the  M. 
E.  Church,  South.  He  represented  his  county  for  two  years 
in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  his  county. 
Maj.  Anderson  leaves  a widow  and  two  children — Dr.  C.  W. 
Anderson  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Burgess.  He  also  leaves  four 
brothers — Capt.  John  B.  Anderson,  of  Fluvanna  County,  Va.; 
Nathan  J.  Anderson,  of  Brownsville,  Tenn. ; Hon.  R.  I.  Ander- 
son, of  Pittsylvania  County,  Va. ; and  Henry  R.  Anderson,  o>f 
Nelson  County,  Va. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Jones. 

On  January  25,  in  the  midst  of  those  whom  he  loved  best, 
after  a brief  illness.  Dr.  J.  C.  Jones  passed  peacefully  and 
quietly  away  at  his  home  in  Gonzales,  Tex.  He  was  born  in 
Lawrence  County,  Ala.,  March  13,  1837;  and  came  to  Texas 
with  his  parents  in  1856  and  located  at  San  Antonio.  He  re- 
ceived his  literary  education  at  La  Grange  College,  Alabama, 
taking  the  degree  of  A.M.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine 
soon  after  settling  in  Texas,  and  after  a preliminary  course 
of  reading  went  to  Scotland  and  entered  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  taking  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  i860.  The  university  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  its 
fame,  and  numbered  among  its  officers  Sir  William  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Brougham;  in  surgery.  Sir  James  Syne  and  Sir 
James  Simpson.  From  the  latter  he  held  a special  diploma  in 
obstetrics.  He  also  took  a special  course  in  surgical  pathology 
and  operative  surgery  under  Sir  Joseph  Lister. 

After  graduating  at  Edinburgh  he  went  to  Dublin,  and  was 
appointed  resident  student  in  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  renowned  maternity  institutions  in 
Europe.  While  there  he  attended  the  clinics  of  Stokes  and 
Corrigan,  and  also  the  eye  clinics  of  the  talented  Sir  William 
Wilde — Oscar  Wilde’s  father.  From  Dublin  he  went  to  London 
and  took  the  surgical  course  of  Ferguson,  Erichson,  and 
Paget ; also  attending  the  eye  clinics  of  Bowman  and  Critchett 
at  Moorfield  Eye  Hospital.  From  London  he  went  to  Paris 
and  continued  his  studies  in  the  hospital  under  Velpeau, 
Nilaton,  Jobert,  Trosseau,  and  Cassaignac. 

At  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  this  country,  in  1861,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  was,  on  the  personal  recom- 
mendation of  President  Jefferson  Davis,  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  served  as  surgeon  of  the 
Fourth  Texas  Regiment,  in  the  famous  Hood’s  Brigade,  until 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  He  attended  the  brigade  in  all 
its  numerous  battles  and  skirmishes  without  a day’s  absence. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Texas  (1865),  and 
located  at  Gonzales.  Here  he  continuously  resided  and  prac- 
ticed medicine  ever  afterwards.  He  served  on  all  the  exam- 
ining boards  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  he  resided.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Texas  State  Board  of  Health,  a member 
of  the  Texas  State  Medical  Association,  and  was  an  ex-Vice 
President  of  that  body,  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  of  the  Ninth  International  Medical  Congress. 

Dr.  Jones  was  married  in  1867  to  Miss  Mary  Kennon  Crisp, 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  H.  Crisp,  of  Columbus,  Tex.  The  five 
children — three  sons  and  two  daughters — are:  S.  P.  Jones,  Mrs. 
R.  S.  Dilworth,  John  C.  Jones,  Miss  Kennon  Jones,  and  Robert 
Elliott  Jones.  Dr.  Jones  contributed  some  valuable  papers  to 
the  Texas  State  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Jones  had  long 
been  connected  with  the  Church,  and  was  one  of  the  vestrymen 
in  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  at  Gonzales. 

As  a member  of  Camp  J.  C.  G.  Key,  Confederate  Veterans, 
he  never  missed  a meeting  of  the  old  veterans,  unless  pre- 
vented by  professional  duties.  He  attended  a number  of  the 


general  reunions,  and  always,  on  those  occasions,  wore  a suit 
of  Confederate  gray. 

The  foregoing  records  that  Texas  lost  one  of  her  most  emi- 
nent citizens,  one  of  her  most  accomplished  scholars,  one  of  her 
most  distinguished  physicians,  but  that  is  all.  It  says  nothing 
of  what  a loyal-hearted  comrade  he  was,  nothing  of  the  true 
friend,  nothing  of  his  good  works,  nor  of  bis  self-sacrificing 
Christian  charities.  His  life  was  a beautiful  one,  and  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has  deemed  it 
best  to  bring  it  to  a close. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  is  blessed  who  maketh  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  where  one  blade  grew  before.  This  being 
true  of  him,  who  adds  only  to  the  physical  good  of  mankind, 
how  infinitely  more  blessed  is  he  who  goes  through  life  with 
willing  hand  outstretched  to  raise  and  help  his  fellow-men; 
eager  to  guide  the  faltering  footsteps  of  his  weaker  brothers 
from  thorny  paths  to  pleasant  fields,  from  the  tempest-tossed 
seas  of  life  to  the  calms  of  peace  and  serenity.  To  attain  such 
blessing  one  must  possess  qualities  of  heart,  mind,  and  soul 
given  to  but  few  men.  Yet  we  know  that  there  are  such 
lives,  and  when  we  come  in  contact  with  them  we  instinctively 
regard  them  as  beacon  lights  to  guide  to  higher  and  nobler 
things  and  realize  in  its  completest  sense  the  truth  of  the 
Biblical  statement  that  “God  created  man  after  his  own  image,”" 
for  truly  there  is  much  of  the  divine  in  the  performance  of 
one’s  whole  duty  to  God  and  to  one’s  fellow-man. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Jones.  Few  men  were  better 
equipped  for  the  duties  of  life  than  he,  and  fewer  still  had  it 
given  them  to  extend  so  long  a life  of  usefulness  over  so 
broad  a field.  As  a physician,  as  a soldier,  as  a citizen,  and 
as  an  earnest  and  faithful  disciple  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  his  field 
was  large,  and  yet  the  most  critical  scrutiny  of  has  life  fails 
to  reveal  a flaw.  He  met  all  of  life’s  duties,  and  when  the 
final  summons  came  it  found  him  prepared — without  fear  and 
without  reproach. 

His  life  was  so  full  of  grandeur  and  beauty  that  one  scarcely 
knows  which  of  its  phases  most  to  admire — the  quiet,  earnest 
conversation  of  the  polished  scholar;  the  skill  of  the  surgeon 
on  the  field  of  battle  performing  his  duties  amid  the  bursting 
shells  and  whistling  Minie  balls  with  as  much  delicacy  and 
precision  and  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  in  the  operating  room  of 
a private  hospital ; the  peaceful  physician  among  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  loved  and  respected  by  all ; or  the  earnest,  help- 
ful Christian  who  so  let  his  light  shine  that  others  might  see 
and  follow  in  his  footsteps  to  nobler  things.  His  life  was  full 
of  opportunity.  He  had  many  widely  diverging  duties  placed 
before  him,  and  he  met  them  willingly,  uncomplainingly,  and 
performed  them  all. 

Had  he  possessed  worldly  ambition,  had  he  been  less  pure- 
hearted,  less  earnest  in  his  life  work,  there  are  no  exalted  hon- 
ors to  which  he  might  not  have  aspired.  He  was  superbly 
equipped  intellectually  for  aught  he  might  have  undertaken. 
Few  physicians  are  so  well  qualified  for  their  noble  calling  as- 
was  he,  few  scholars  so  deeply  read,  and  few  men  have  a 
deeper  or  keener  knowledge  of  their  fellow-men  than  he.  He 
thought  not  of  himself,  however;  selfish  ambition  had  not  a 
place  in  his  composition. 

He  attained  eminence  in  his  profession  with  all  its  concur- 
rent honors,  but  those  honors  came  unsought,  and  he  cared 
little  for  them.  His  great  skill  as  a physician,  his  wonderful 
influence  for  good  over  his  fellow-men  he  regarded  in  the 
light  of  sacred  trusts  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  not  as  instruments  to  be  used  for  his  own  aggran- 
dizement. 

The  world  is  better  from  Dr.  Jones  having  lived,  for  he 
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belonged  to  that  type  of  men  from  whose  great  hearts  all 
fears  and  doubts  have  been  driven  by  an  overweening  love  for 
their  fellow-men,  leaving  naught  but  exceeding  peace  behind. 
It  was  such  a man  Leigh  Hunt  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote : 

“Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a deep  dream  of  peace 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 

Making  it  rich  and  like  a lily  in  bloom, 

An  angel  writing  in  a book  of  gold : 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold. 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

‘What  writest  thou?’  The  vision  raised  its  head 
And  with  a look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 

Answered,  ‘The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord.’ 

■‘And  is  mine  one?’  said  Abou.  ‘Nay,  not  so,’ 

Replied  the  angel.  Abou  spake  more  low, 

But  cheerily  still,  and  said,  ‘I  pray  tihee,  then. 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men.’ 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed, 

And,  lo ! Ben  Adhem’s  name  led  all  the  rest.” 

S.  O.  Young. 

The  foregoing  comes  through  ex-Commander  J.  B.  Policy, 
whose  ‘‘Charming  Nelly”  letters  of  years  ago  in  the  Veteran 
are  still  delightfully  remembered.  Comrade  Policy  had  also 
written  of  Dr.  Jones,  but  asked  that  the  paper  of  his  former 
adjutant  general  be  substituted  for  his  own.  The  following 
from  Comrade  Policy  will  also  be  of  interest : 

‘‘When  he  came  to  our  camp,  in  October,  i86i,  we  young 
fellows  thought  we  had  fallen  on  hard  lines,  to  be  commanded 
by  a tyrannical  martinet  from  the  old  anny  and  to  be  doctored 
and  sawed  and  carved  by  an  old  grandma  like  our  surgeon  or 
as  callow  and  verdant  a stripling  as  Dr.  Jones  then  looked.  It 
took  but  little  time,  though,  for  Hood  to  gain  our  love  and 
admiration,  and  longer  for  Jones  to  do  so.  But  when,  at 
Gaines’s  Mill,  June  27,  1862,  the  Fourth  Texas  were  making 
the  charge  which  broke  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  our  men  were 
dropping  dead  or  wounded  at  every  step  of  the  way,  those  of 
us  who  cast  a glance  backward  could  always  see  the  young 
assistant  surgeon  following  close  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  here 
and  there  halting  to  bind  up  a wound  or  administer  a stimu- 
lant. Then  we  began  to  love  and  respect  him ; for,  lacking  the 
incentive  of  the  private  or  officer,  he  yet  risked  every  danger 
we  encountered.  As  we  came  to  know  him  better  and  to  learn 
of  his  remarkable  skill  as  a surgeon,  our  respect  continued  to 
grow. 

“Dr.  Jones  was  one  surgeon  of  the  Confederate  army  who 
was  always  at  his  post,  never  absent  from  a battle  and  never 
failing  to  follow  close  in  the  rear  of  the  regiment  and  perform 
his  duty.  No  danger  appalled  him,  and  in  the  deadliest  heat  of 
the  conflict  he  would  kneel  as  calmly  and  coolly  by  the  side  of 
a wounded  man  and  administer  to  his  needs  as  though  he 
were  a hundred  miles  from  danger.  Always  good-humored, 
never  sparing  labor  or  time  to  furnish  relief  where  it  was 
possible.  I doubt  if  he  had  his  equal  in  devotion  to  duty  in 
the  army.  In  my  recollection  he  was  never  absent  a single 
night  from  the  command,  and  no  matter  what  the  temptation 
in  the  matter  of  grub  or  good  company,  stayed  in  camp  or 
right  on  the  line  of  march  and  took  potluck  with  the  boys 
without  grumbling. 

“Modest,  unassuming,  and  rather  reserved,  he  was  yet  a 
most  companionable  comrade.  Truckling  to  no  officialism 
and  never  self-seeking,  his  advancement  was  slower  than,  con- 


sidering his  abilities,  it  should  have  been.  Yet,  although  he 
served  for  nearly  two  years  as  a sub  to  politically  appointed 
surgeons,  he  made  no  complaint,  feeling,  doubtless,  that  he 
could  accomplish  more  good  down  on  the  ground  floor  next  to 
the  private  who  did  the  real  fighting  than  if  placed  in  a higher 
position.  His  was  not  a gallantry  inspired  by  the  excitement 
of  battle  or  the  desire  for  distinction,  but  it  was  of  that  char- 
acter which  saved  life  and  sent  many  a poor  fellow  home  who 
might  otherwise  have  filled  a shallow  grave.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  of  any  man  is  that  he  was  true  to  his  country,  his 
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friends,  and  his  profession — all  that  and  more  may  justly  be 
said  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Jones.  Never  ashamed  of  his  Confederate 
record,  he  was  generally  on  hand  at  all  meetings  of  the  Hood’s 
Brigade  Association  to  talk  with  his  old  comrades  of  the  past. 
A zealous  member  of  the  United  Confederate  Veteran  Asso- 
ciation, he  held  the  position  of  Division  Surgeon  of  the  lexas 
Division  under  three  administrations.  A master  of  his  pro- 
fession and  a law-abiding  citizen,  he  had  a large  practice,  and 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  who  met  him.  Peace  to 
his  ashes,  and  may  we  all  meet  him  in  the  grand  reunion  of  the 
hereafter !” 

James  Gibson  Parker. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1903,  James  G.  Parker  died  at  his 
home  in  Hickman,  Ky.  He  was  born  in  July,  1844;  joined  the 
Confederate  army  September  i,  1861,  at  Camp  Burnet,  in 
Hickman  County,  Ky.,  as  a member  of  Company  I,  Seventh 
Regiment,  and  served  through  the  entire  war  in  the  same  regi- 
ment. He  was  never  absent  from  the  command  during  the 
entire  time,  and  was  always  ready  for  every  battle  of  his  regi- 
ment. He  was  very  popular  with  his  comrades,  among  whom 
he  had  wide  acquaintance.  After  the  war  his  citizenship  was 
lived  in  the  same  spirit  that  had  actuated  him  as  a soldier. 

Solomon  A.  Gephard. 

S.  A.  Gephard,  aged  eighty-three  years  and  one  of  the  oldest 
inmates  at  the  Confederate  Soldiers’  Home,  Pikesville,  Md., 
died  there  recently.  He  was  a native  of  Cumberland,  and 
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served  in  infantry  and  cavalry  in  Bradley  T.  Johnson’s  com- 
mand, and  W'as  present  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and  on 
to  the  end.  The  deceased  is  survived  by  a wddow  and  a num- 
ber of  children. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Martin. 

Dr.  Richard  Walter  Martin  was  a member  of  John  Suther- 
land Camp,  No.  8go,*  of  Ripley,  Tenn.  He  was  born  July  25, 
1841,  in  Chesterfield  County,  Va.,  of  French-Huguenot  descent. 
He  died  in  July,  1903.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  i860.  Responding  to  the  call  of  Virginia  for  army 
surgeons  in  1861,  he  served  as  a member  of  the  First  Virginia 
Infantry,  enlisting  at  Richmond  under  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
later  with  N.  B.  Forrest.  He  also  served  with  J.  C.  Johnson’s 
‘‘Special  Regiment”  in  the  siege  before  Charleston  in  1864,  and 
was  given  an  honorable  discharge  for  faithful  service  ren- 
dered during  that  memorable  time ; but  he  reenlisted  and  came 
farther  south.  He  was  sent  to  Memphis  under  a flag  of  truce 
to  attend  wounded  Confederate  soldiers,  and  was  there  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned  in  the  Irving  Block,  where  he  contracted 
typhoid  fever.  Through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  E.  R.  Davis,  of 
247  Madison  Street,  he  was  liberated,  and  by  her  gentle  min- 
istering restored  to  health  and  strength. 

He  was  in  North  Mississippi  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
came  to  Henning,  Tenn.,  and  settled  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Some  years  later  he  was  married  to  Miss  Dora 
Posey,  which  union  was  blessed  with  a daughter,  now  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Alston,  of  Henning. 

He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for 


DR.  R.  W.  MARTIN. 


more  than  thirty  years.  He  held  a membership  in  the  Masonic 
Lodge  and  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Lodge,  of  Ripley. 

He  was  a good  and  charitable  citizen,  a kind  and  affectionate 
husband  and  father,  a zealous  Christian,  a true  Mason  and 
Odd  Fellow,  and  a brave  and  fearless  soldier. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Bethlehem  cemetery  on  July 
t7i  19031  under  the  direction  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  Confederate 
Veterans.  No  more  fitting  tribute  may  be  paid  his  memory 
than  the  unconscious  influence  of  his  life,  which  still  lives. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Cooper. 

Hon.  C.  L.  Cooper  writes  from  Shelbyville,  Tenn.: 

‘‘In  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  by  T.  M.  Emerson,  Man- 
chester, Tenn.,  in  the  March  Veteran  concerning  Dr.  W.  H. 
Cooper,  I reply  for  your  ‘Last  Roll.’ 

“Dr.  William  Henderson  Cooper,  son  of  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Cooper  and  Elizabeth  Lindsey  Cooper,  was  born  in  Bedford 
County,  Tenn.,  December  28,  1836,  and  died  at  Hurricane 
Springs,  Tenn.,  in  July,  1866,  of  consumption,  a resultant  of 
exposure  and  pneumonia  incident  to  the  war. 

“Equipped  with  a handsome  presence,  bright  mind,  superior 
social  qualities,  magnetic  address,  and  a sympathetic  heart,  his 
career  as  an  army  surgeon  was  a success.  He  was  on  duty  at 
the  State  hospital  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  from  December  5,  1861, 
till  March  20,  1862.  From  there  he  went  to  Port  Hudson,  La., 
where  he  remained  till  its  fall,  after  which  he  was  ordered  to 
report  to  Gen.  Bragg,  and  reached  Chickamauga  while  the  bat- 
tle was  raging.  He  was  then  appointed  surgeon  of  the  Six- 
teenth South  Carolina  Regiment,  afterwards  of  Gist’s  Bri- 
gade, with  which  he  remained  till  the  close,  surrendering  with 
it  in  North  Carolina. 

“Dr.  Cooper  remained  with  his  wounded  after  the  battle  of 
Franklin.  He  was  sent  North,  but  was  soon  exchanged.  I 
recall  an  incident  related  by  him.  A member  of  his  regiment 
was  struck  in  the  forehead  by  a random  ball  near  Atlanta  and 
fell  as  if  dead.  He  had  the  man  carried  into  his  tent  and  laid 
on  his  bunk,  determined  to  try  to  save  him  without  resort  to 
trephining,  which  so  often  proved  fatal.  He  removed  the 
broken  particles  of  bone  and  dressed  the  wound.  He  gave  the 
man  his  close  attention,  and  in  three  weeks  secured  a dis- 
charge for  him.  Six  months  afterwards  he  received  an  invita- 
tion to  the  man’s  marriage.  I should  like  to  know  his  name 
and  if  he  is  .still  alive.  After  the  surrender  Dr.  Cooper 
located  near  Gibson  Wells,  in  Western  Tennessee,  but  ill 
health  soon  forced  him  to  give  up  practice,  and  he  returned  to 
relatives  in  Middle  Tennessee,  where,  after  a heroic  struggle 
for  life,  he  died,  as  stated,  at  Hurricane  Springs.  Thus  were 
the  high  expectations  of  friends  blasted,  and  the  South  lost  a 
loyal  son,  the  medical  profession  a brilliant  representative, 
society  a cultured  gentleman,  and  the  Church  a humble  wor- 
shiper at  her  altars.” 

B.  B.  Bledsoe. 

Mr.  Brocton  Baker  Bledsoe  died  at  his  home,  in  Village 
Mills,  Tex.,  January  22.  He  was  born  in  Cobb  County,  Ga., 
July  19,  1844.  He  volunteered  his  services  to  the  Confederate 
cause  when  barely  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Ninth  Louisiana  Infantry  under  Hayes  in  Gen.  John  B.  Gor- 
don’s Brigade.  Mr.  Bledsoe  often  mentioned  with  satisfaction 
that  he  did  four  long  years’  service  under  so  noble  a general 
for  a cause  which  he  prized  next  to  his  family.  He  was  wound- 
ed at  Sharpsburg  and  was  paroled  at  Appomattox  C.  H.  April 
10,  1865. 
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Col.  Thomas  Taylor. 

Col.  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  died  December  22, 
1903,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  Bishop  Capers  and  Rev. 
Churchill  Satterlee  officiated  at  the  funeral.  All  Columbia 
liked  and  admired  Col.  Taylor.  He  was  a justice-loving  but 
kindly  and  sympathetic  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  with  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  a big  brain,  and  a still  bigger  heart.  He 
was  the  oldest  native  male  citizen  of  Columbia. 

His  grandfather.  Col.  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  and  his  granduncle,  James  Taylor,  owned  what  is  now 
known  as  the  city  of  Columbia.  The  resolution  of  1786  estab- 
lishing the  capital  city  directed  that  it  be  laid  out  on  the  lands 
of  these  two  gentlemen,  on  what  was  known  as  their  “Plains” 
plantation. 

Col.  Taylor  was  born  February  ii,  1826,  his  father  being 
Ben  F.  Taylor,  a son  of  Col.  Thomas  Taylor,  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  mother  was  Miss  Sally  Woodville  Coles,  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College.  In  1856 
he  married  Miss  Sally  Frank  Elmore.  He  chose  the  life  of 
a planter. 

He  entered  the  Confederate  army  in  1861  as  captain  of  the 
Richland  Light  Dragoons,  Hampton  Legion.  When  this  cav- 
alry was  assigned  to  the  Second  South  Carolina  Cavalry,  he 
was  assigned  the  position  of  aid  to  Gen.  Hampton,  where  he 
remained  until  the  surrender  at  Greensboro.  Col.  Taylor  was 
in  all  the  important  engagements  of  the  cavalry  command  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Col.  Taylor  has  been  a member  of  the  Legislature,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  master  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  under  Gov.  Hampton  he  was  appointed  inspector 
of  phosphates. 

Col.  P.  D.  Cunningham. 

Col.  Preston  Davidson  Cunningham,  possibly  the  youngest 
man  in  the  Confederate  army  commanding  a regiment  of  in- 
fantry at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  Friday  evening  in  the  battle 
of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Tenn., 
and  reared  on  a farm.  His  family  was  of  Scotch-Irish  origin, 
his  great-grandfather  having  come  from  Ireland  and  settled  in 
Virginia  in  a very  early  period  of  this  country,  while  his  grand- 
father came  from  Virginia  to  Tennessee  and  settled  in  Jack- 
son  County,  which  was  then  quite  a wilderness.  Col.  Cunning- 
ham's father,  J.  G.  Cunningham,  was  a successful  farmer,  mer- 
chant, and  trader  in  Jackson  County  when  the  war  began,  in 
1861.  The  Colonel  at  that  time  had  about  finished  a good 
education  at  Berrit  College,  in  White  County.  His  father  had 
reared  him  for  a business  man,  but  the  war  spirit  caught  him. 
in  1861,  and  he  became  a member  of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Ten- 
nessee Infantry.  At  the  organization  of  the  regiment  he  was 
chosen  for  its  adjutant  and  filled  this  office  for  the  regiment 
most  satisfactorily  at  Fishing  Creek  and  Shiloh.  At  this  latter 
terrific  engagement  he  was  slightly  wounded  on  Sunday,  but 
continued  with  Lieut.  Col.  Brown  to  lead  the  Twenty-Eighth 
in  the  several  charges  during  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  other 
regimental  officers  having  been  killed  or  put  out  of  the  fight. 
At  the  reorganization  of  the  regiment  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
he  was  elected  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Uriah  Brown  became 
colonel.  A short  time  after  this.  Col.  Brown  was  taken  sick 
and  died,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Cunningham  became  the  colonel  of 
the  Twenty-Eighth  Tennessee. 

The  regiment  went  on  a campaign  in  Central  and  Western 
Mississippi,  along  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  during 
which  time  the  writer  was  no  longer  a member  of  the  regi- 
ment and  cannot  give  any  account  of  its  engagements,  but 
later  on  Col.  Cunningham  and  his  regiment  were  called  into 


old  Tennessee  and  took  part  in  the  great  battle  of  Murfrees- 
boro. On  Eriday  evening,  just  about  the  beginning  of  the 
great  charge  made  by  Gen.  Breckinridge’s  Division,  Col.  Cun- 
ningham received  his  death  wound.  His  remains  were  taken 
from  this  battlefield  by  one  of  his  soldiers,  Bryson  Draper,  to 
his  old  home  in  Jackson  County,  and  buried  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  about  halfway  up  Jenning’s  Creek.  The  letter  of 
Maj.  John  S.  Bransford,  relative  to  Col.  Cunningham’s  re- 
mains, already  published  in  the  Veteran,  was  a worthy  tribute 
to  his  memory.  He  was  greatly  missed  and  mourned  for  by 
the  Twenty-Eighth  Tennessee  and  all  who  knew  him. 

J.  A.  C. 

Frank  0.  Farley. 

Comrade  F.  O.  Farley  was  born  in  Virginia  June  10,  1845. 
Early  in  the  war  he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  serving 
under  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  in  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart’s  Cavalry, 
undergoing  his  share  of  peril  and  privation.  In  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg  his  horse  was  shot  from  under  him.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  a prisoner  at  Point  Lookout,  where 
he  had  been  confined  for  four  months.  When  released  he  re- 
turned to  his  mother  and  sister  in  Virginia. 

The  family  moved  to  Texas  in  1868,  and  settled  at  La 
Grange.  He  was  married  to  Miss  O.  E.  Woods  April  30, 
1879,  and  removed  to  Lavaca  County,  where  he  lived  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

Mr.  Earley’s  devotion  to  the  memory  of  the  South’s  cause 
never  wavered.  He  was  a member  of  the  Col.  James  Walker 
Camp.  His  death  occurred  April  13,  1902,  being  drowned 
while  attempting  to  cross  a small  stream,  generally  dry,  but 
then  much  swollen  by  heavy  rains.  He  was  a model  son, 
brother,  and  husband — affectionate,  thoughtful,  generous,  and 
chivalrous.  He  was  charitable  to  his  fellow-men.  He  com- 
manded the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  While 
the  end  of  this  noble  man  was  sadly  tragic,  there  is  light  in 
the  gloom,  for  his  Christian  faith  was  clear  and  thorough. 

“Our  hearts  of  love  cling  to  thee  still. 

Thou  noble,  true,  and  kingly  soul. 


FRANK  O.  FARLEY. 
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Thy  goodness,  worth,  and  generous  will 
Have  won  for  us  a hope  in  God.” 

Mr.  Farley’s  remains  were  taken  from  Hallettsville  to  San 
Antonio  and  placed  in  the  Masonic  cemetery.  After  the  fu- 
neral service  by  a minister,  the  Masons  officiated.  Comrade 
Farley  was  a Knight  Templar,  and  his  remains  were  met  by 
an  escort  of  Knights,  at  the  depot. 

Comrade  Farley  was  survived  a few  months  by  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Louisa  C.  Farley,  who  was  a native  of  Prince  Edward 
County,  Va.  She  was  born  October  6,  i8i8;  went  to  Tex- 
as with  her  son  and  daughter  in  1868 ; and  died  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs"  M.  A.  Mullin,  in  Oakland,  Tex., 
August  27,  1902.  She  was  one  of  the  sweetest  and  noblest  of 
women.  Her  deepest  sympathies  were  with  her  native  South. 
She  had  two  sons  in  the  Confederate  army;  the  other  (Leroy) 
died  during  the  war.  She  was  gentle,  considerate,  and  a de- 
vout Christian. 

“Who  loved  like  thee,  who  lived  like  thee, 

O mother,  saint,  and  precious  soul? 

Our  hearts  and  lives  still  yearn  to  be 
Like  thine,  so  fit  for  heaven’s  goal.” 

A sister  (Mrs.  M.  F.  Ligon,  of  Austin)  and  brother  (Rob- 
ert J.  Goode,  of  Arizona)  survive  her. 

MEMORIAL  TO  FOUNDER  OF  MONTEAGLE. 
Visitors  to  Monteagle  this  year  will  be  gratified  in  seeing 
completed  the  beautiful  stone  church  in  the  village  near  the 


REV.  JAMES  H.  WARREN. 

Station.  It  is  the  result  chiefly  of  one  woman’s  irrepressible 
zeal,  and  promises  to  be  a monument  for  generations  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  liberality  of  Christian  people  who  attend 
the  Assembly.  There  are  beautiful  memorial  windows,  of 
which  descriptions  may  be  expected  later.  One  of  these  is  to 
that  noble  Christian  woman,  Mrs.  Lucy  Ransom  Warren,  and 
there  is  by  the  side  of  it  a blank  reserved  by  request  of  the  Vet- 
eran for  Rev.  James  H.  Warren,  for  whom  there  should  be  a 
marble  or  bronze  statue  in  the  amphitheater.  The  editor  of  the 
Veteran  was  in  close  touch  with  the  devout  young  preacher 
when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a Southern  Chautauqua,  and  it 


is  well  known  that  to  his  conception  and  enthusiasm  the  South 
and  the  country  are  indebted  for  that  charming  resort  for 
mental  rest  and  recuperation,  and  for  exalted  spiritual  life — 
a place  where  parents  may  send  young  daughters  without 
chaperones. 

In  his  zealous  and  persistent  efforts  to  secure  this  beneficent 
object  he  shared  the  cordial  cooperation  of  President  J.  W. 
Thomas  and  General  Passenger  Agent  W.  L.  Danley,  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  who  interested 
themselves  in  procuring  a Pullman  car  for  the  committee  on 
location  to  other  Southern  States  as  well  as  Tennessee. 
(Maj.  Thomas  is  now  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  Mr.  Danley  has  ever  been  a member  of  the  Board.) 

Many  would  like  to  see  a memorial  window  to  Mr.  Warren 
in  this  beautiful  church.  It  will  require  at  least  fifty  dollars. 
Please  report  if  you  would  like  to  share  in  this  worthy  tribute. 

S.  A.  Cunningham  undertakes  to  raise  the  sum,  and  gives  $5. 


U.  D.  C.  DAY  AT  MONTEAGLE  AUGUST  4. 

Mrs.  Judith  W.  Pilcher,  having  charge  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at  Monteagle, 
Tenn.,  writes  that  August  4 has  been  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose. Mrs.  Pilcher  never  fails  in  such  undertakings,  and  of 
this  event  she  states : “I  am  going  to  see  that  it  is  a grand 
success  and  a veritable  love  feast !”  There  will  be  present 
several  brilliant  speakers  for  the  principal  addresses,  and 
many  representative  U.  D.  C.  women.  It  is  expected  that  Con- 
federate decorations  will  be  lavish.  Extremely  low  rates  on 
the  cars  will  tend  toward  the  large  attendance  expected. 


The  P.  F.  Liddell  Camp,  No.  561,  U.  C.  V.,  through  a com- 
mittee comprised  of  Messrs.  Lee  McMillan,  J.  J.  O’Neal,  and 
W.  F.  Hamilton  send  fine,  strong  tributes  to  Gens.  Longstreet 
and  Gordon. 


EXPANDER  FOR  CULTIVATORS  AND  HARROWS. 

The  picture  below  shows  a most  valuable  improvement  over 
set  screws  or  lever  expanders.  The  draft  comes  out  far 
enough  from  ,the  center  to  overcome  the  tendency  the  plow 
has  for  being  drawn  together  by  the  dirt  behind.  By  being 
perfectly  balanced,  the  operator  can  easily  keep  it  fitted  be- 
tween the  rows.  In  this  way  a row  may  be  plowed  at  a time, 
the  new  expander  saving  half  the  work.  By  being  provided 
with  a ratchet,  it  can  be  locked  when  desired.  It  works  equally 
well  as  a fourteen-tooth  harrow,  cotton  scraper,  or  two-horse 
cultivator,  etc.  Most  of  the  parts  being  cast,  it  may  be  easily 


made.  For  arrangements  for  manufacturing  write  H.  U. 
WAKEFIELD,  Cornersville,  Tenn. 
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Dr.  DeWitt’s  THE  LIFE  SAVERS  I 


Liver,  Blood, 


AND 


3}  Kidney  Cure 


FOR 


Rich  Blood. 


of  the  United  States  Life-Saving  Stations  rescue  many  storm- 
stricken  souls  and  save  many  lives;  but  their  work  is  insignifi- 
cant as  compared  with  the 

Lives  Saved,  the  Health  Renewed, 
and  the  run-down  Systems  Reinvigorated  by 

Dr.  DeWitt’s  Liver,  Biood,  and  Kidney  Cure. 

The  great  work  is  accomplished  by  enriching  the  blood  and 
establishing  sound  digestion,  the  two  keys  to  long  life  and  vig- 
orous health.  It  is  nature’s  quick  relief  and  sure  cure  for 
Bright’s  Disease,  Diabetes,  Jaundice,  Malaria,  Inflammation  of 
the  Bladder,  Pains  under  the  Shoulders,  Lumbago,  Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Pains  in  the  Bat^,  Muscular 
Weakness,  Side  Ache,  Impurity  of  the  Blood,  Unhealthy  Com- 
plexion, Liver  Disease,  Female  Complaints,  Kidney  Disease, 
Scrofula,  Nasal  and  Intestinal  Catarrh,  and  the  numerous  ail- 
ments and  diseases  caused  by  Impure  Blood. 

Price,  $1  per  Bottle 

AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  DEALERS. 

The  W.  J.  PARKER  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

7 South  Howard  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIR- 
GINIA. 

BY  CAPT.  JAMES  M.  m’cANN. 

We  won  on  many  a bloody  field, 

And  our  hearts  were  filled  with  hope; 

We  triumphed  over  Burnsides — 

Routed  Hooker,  Banks,  and  Pope. 

We  “bottled  up”  old  Butler, 

Drove  the  “Young  Napoleon”  back. 

Chased  Hunter  through  the  Valley 
Like  a fox  before  the  pack. 

Killed  more  men  for  Gen.  Grant 
Than  all  “Marse  Robert”  had. 

And  down  at  old  Cold  Harbor 
We  whipped  him  very  bad. 

And  we  won  the  two  Manassas’s, 
Fredericksburg,  and  Chancellorsville ; 

We  crossed  the  broad  Potomac 
Under  Lee,  Stonewall,  and  Hill. 

Was  there  ever  another  army 
Like  that  led  by  Gen.  Lee? 

But  after  all  its  victories. 

The  South  could  not  be  free. 


Beautiful  ff  Imposing 

JJo  matter  what  sum  may  he  decided 
upon  as  sufficient  for  the  jiurchase  of  a 
memorial  to  the  deceased,  we  can  sup- 
ply one  that  will  be  excellent  value. 
All  our 

MONUMENTS,  HEADSTONES, 
TABLETS,  ETC., 

regardless  of  size,  are  of  beautiful  de- 
sign and  flue  workmanship.  In  our  show- 
i-ooms  are  many  partially  completed. 
These  are  moderately  priced.  They  can 
be  finished  to  suit  the  tastes  of  purchas- 
ers. Special  designs  made  to  order. 

Freight  paid  to  all  points  in  United 
States  of  America.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  county  in  Southern  and  W estern 
States.  Por  particulars,  write 

DALTON  MARBLE  WORKS, 
DALTON,  CA. 


SUMMER  SESSION  OF  PEABODY 
COLLEGE. 

The  Veteran  is  in  receipt  of  a neat 
illustrated  pamphlet  announcing  the 
course  of  study  and  corps  of  teachers 
for  the  summer  session  of  the  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville. 

This  institution,  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  ex-Gov.  James  D.  Porter,  so  well 
known  all  over  the  South  as  a distin- 
guished ex-Confederate,  has  had  a bril- 
liant record  in  the  history  of  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers,  a record  which  it  is  cer- 
tain to  improve  under  the  guardianship 
of  President  Porter. 

The  summer  session  begins  June  8, 
and  continues  to  August  3;  the  courses 
of  instruction  are  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students — those 
who  are  already  teaching  and  pros- 
pective teachers,  those  desiring  to  con- 
tinue their  course,  and  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  college. 

The  summer  faculty  consists  of  eleven 
of  the  regular  professors  of  the  col- 
lege and  six  other  gentlemen  from  dif- 
ferent States — all  well  known  in  educa- 
tional circles. 

The  usual  reduced  railroad  rates  have 
been  made  for  those  who  will  attend. 


Mrs.  Mattie  Rylander,  of  Palestine, 
Tex.,  desires  to  learn  anything  possible 
in  regard  to  her  father’s  service  in  the 
war,  but  doesn’t  even  know  his  company 
or  regiment.  Any  one  who  can  give  any 
information  will  kindly  write  her  about 
it.  His  name  was  William  Hurst,  fa- 
miliarly called  “Bill,”  and  he  entered  the 
service  at  Woodardville,  Tenn.,  in  June, 
1861,  and  served  in  many  battles  in  Ten- 


FORTUNES 

J ■■■  $20  CR.EW  INTO 

Lr  1 Lr  $2,000  IN  30  DAYS 

111  iho  Kfntucljy  field,  ■where  fortunes  are  being  realized  in  new 
discoveries.  Write  postal  for  interesting  particulars. 

KENTUCKY  TRENTON  ROCK  OIL  COMPANY,  LOUISVILLE,  KV. 


C.  BREVER’S 

Russian  and  Turkish  Baths 

and  First-Class  Barber  Shop, 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

317  Church  Street,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Open  Day  and  Nioht. 

W.  C.  RAESFIELD,  Proprietor. 


Keilam  cancer  poscilal, 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

We  Cure  Cancers,  Tumors,  and  Chronic 
Sores  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


nessee,  and  was  killed  at  Tazewell, 
Tenn.,  January  12,  1865,  in  a skirmish 
fight. 


Dr.  J.  N.  Anthony,  of  Montevallo, 
Mo.,  inquires  about  the  captain  and  other 
officers  of  his  company,  which  went  out 
from  Obion  County,  Tenn.  He  men- 
tions Capt.  Oliver  B.  Farris,  Lieut.  “Bud” 
McCree,  Sergt.  Harris  Fox. 


WORLD’S  FAIR,  ST.  LOUIS. 
Tickets  at  low  rates  now  on  sale. 
For  particulars  apply  to  any  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad  agent. 
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CLEVER  POEM  BY  JOHN  DIMI- 
TRY’S NEPHEW. 

R.  B.  Mayes,  of  Yazoo  City,  Miss., 
writes  in  connection  with  the  following 
poem ; 

“I  have  fallen  far  short  of  my  desire, 
but  my  uncle,  the  late  John  Dimitry,  no 
mean  critic,  spoke  so  favorably  of  my 
efforts  that  I have  decided  to  risk  them. 
He  was,  it  is  true,  lenient  to  my  youth, 
but  he  was  for  years  chary  of  commenda- 
tion. It  was  not  till  shortly  before  his 
death  that  he  said  to  me;  ‘There  is  a 
ring  in  your  poetry  that  I like.  If  able, 
I would  publish  the  whole  volume  at  my 
own  expense.’  Of  the  piece  inclosed,  he 
expressed  a wish  that  it  could  be  set  to 
music.” 

Dixie’s  Glorv. 

Some  countries  boast  their  riches. 

Some  countries  boast  their  might. 
Some  countries  boast  their  banner, 

But  we  have  naught  save  right. 

Our  soldiers  were  our  riches. 

Our  might  was  in  the  truth. 

Our  banner,  stained  and  tattered. 

Has  perished  with  our  youth. 

Then  sing  with  love  of  Dixie, 

This  fallen  land  of  ours. 

This  land  of  shade  and  sunlight. 

This  land  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

Some  countries  have  their  Caesar, 

Some  have  their  Bonaparte, 

Some  rule  the  world  in  letters. 

Some  lead  the  world  in  art. 

But  we  had  men  and  heroes ; 

The  richest  people  we ; 

For  we  had  Stonewall  Jackson, 

And  we  had  Robert  Lee ; 

Then  sing  with  pride  of  Dixie, 

This  glorious  land  of  ours. 

This  land  of  buds  and  blossoms. 

This  land  of  birds  and  bowers. 

Some  countries  send  their  armies 
To  conquer  foreign  lands; 

Some  send  their  ships  and  cannon 
To  thunder  their  commands. 
Triumphant  are  their  living; 

Triumphant  are  our  dead. 

Our  Stuart,  Hill,  and  Johnston, 

Our  graves  by  thousands  spread. 
Then  sing  with  hope  of  Dixie, 

This  conquered  land  of  ours. 

This  land  of  tears  and  laughter. 

This  land  of  shines  and  showers. 

Some  countries  have  a Livy, 

Their  glories  to  recite; 

Some  countries  have  a Homer, 

To  sing  their  deeds  of  might. 

But  who  may  tell  for  Dixie 
Her  sorrows  and  her  joys? 

Who  sing  her  thousand  Hectors? 

And  who  her  thousand  Troys? 


Yet  sing,  O sing  of  Dixie, 

This  peerless  land  of  ours. 

That  ’mongst  the  perished  nations, 
A ghost  gigantic  towers. 


H.  A.  Hawkins,  No.  2705  E.  Grace 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.:  “Abner  A.  Haw- 
kins, a native  of  Virginia,  went  to  Mis- 
sissippi in  i860.  He  lived  in  Lowndes 
County,  and  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  at  Starkville  in  1861.  I am  of  the 
impression  that  he  served  first  in  the 
infantry  and  was  later  transferred  to  the 
cavalry.  I should  like  to  get  the  name 
of  his  commander,  and  names  of  those 
who  served  with  my  father,  the  regiment, 
division,  brigade,  corps,  and  all  else  pos- 
sible to  obtain.  He  died  in  Halifax 
County,  August,  1863,  from  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever.  Mother  had  returned  to 
Virginia  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  in 
July,  1863.”  

W.  H.  Robbins,  Company  G,  Seventh 
Tennessee,  Mt.  Juliet,  Tenn.,  is  very 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  company  and 
regiment  of  J.  Piper  and  W.  McCormac, 
two  soldiers  with  Gen.  Wheeler,  killed 
in  a battle  in  Wilson  County,  Tenn., 
eight  miles  north  of  Lavergne.  He  wish- 
es to  put  new  markers  to  their  graves. 
Some  of  Wheeler’s  men  can  doubtless 
give  this  information. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  ad- 
vertisement in  this  number  of  the  lith- 
ographed pen  picture  of  Gen.  John  B. 
Gordon,  late  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans.  Thi.s 
picture  is  highly  commended  by  Capt. 
W.  H.  Harrison  and  Prof.  Joseph  T. 
Derry,  of  Atlanta,  and  admirers  of  our 
lamented  chieftain  will  do  well  to  pro- 
cure a copy. 

Another  old  comrade,  J.  P.  Hamilton, 
of  Whitney,  Tex.,  also  wishes  to  estab- 
lish his  record  so  that  he  can  apply  for 
a pension.  He  served  in  Company  G, 
Forty-Second  Mississippi  Regiment. 


TICK,-  TOCK. 
^A.m  THE  CLOCK. 

H Ota’S  THIS? 

_/t  LITTLE  .yWISS 
FOR.  $1.50. 

German  made,  walnut  front, 
peasant  hand-carving,  Imita- 
tion ivory  figures  and  hands* 
Berlin  Exposition  Highest 
Award.  Pa»-is  Gold  Medal, 
1900.  A hall  or  parlor  orna- 
ment. 

We  will  send  you  one  fully 
prepaid  for  $1.50. 

SOVTHERN  JEWELERS 
SUPPLY  CO., 

413  Chalifoux  Bldg«, 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


THE  BEST  PLACE 
TO  PURCHASE 
ALL-WOOL 

Bunting  or 
Silk  Flags 

of  All  Kinds, 


Silk  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment 
and  Society  Goods  is  at 

Veteran  J.  A.  JOEL  & CO., 

88  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City, 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


BLACKMAN’S 

MEDICATED 

SALT  BRICK. 

The  onlv  GUARANTEED  Tonic. 
Blood  Purifier.  Kidney  and  Liver 
Kegu  atorand  Aider  of  Digestion  for 
all  stock.  A sURH  HITONAVOkMS 
AND  SURP;  DEATH  TO  TICKS  No 
dosing,  no  drenching  and  ro  was'e  ot 
feed.  Yonr  horse  his  own  docior. 
Endorsed  bv  thousands.  Free  des- 
criptive circulars,  testimonials,  etc 
on  application.  Sold  bv  all  dealers  at 
2.5c  each,  or  will  send  direct,  one  case, 
two  dozen,  all  charges  paid  for  S.5  00. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied 
Address, 

BLiXCKMAN  STOCK  REMEDY  CO., 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

Mention  this  Paper.  Special  price  to  dea  erfs. 


# WILL  GIVE  YOU  a Perfect  Fitting; 

Pair  Of  gold  spectacles  FREEa 


SEND  NO  MONEY, 

Just  write  me  ten  names  of  spectacle  wearers  and  I will  do  this: — First  I will  mall 
you  my  perfect  Home  Eye  Tester  Free.  Then  (after  you  have  sent  me  your  test)  I will 
mail  you  a full  $2.60  family  set  of  spectacles  (which  will  wear  yourself  and  family  a life- 
time) for  only  $1.00 — and  with  this  I will  also  send  a Handsome  Rolled  Gold  Fair  Free.  My 
regular  price  for  this  full  family  set  of  spectacles  is  $2.50  and  your  home  dealers  are  charging 
from  $2.^  to  $5.00  a pair  for  them,  which  would  make  this  set  cost  you  about  $10.00  if  you  bought 
them  from  your  home  merchant.  I am  really  giving  away  the  wBole  set  free  (the  dollar  1 will  ask  you 
to  send  me  with  your  test  is  only  to  pay  for  this  announcement).  I am  doing  this  for  a short  time 
just  to  prove  to  you  and  all  other,  spectacle  wearers  in  the  United  States  that  niy  spectacles — 
the  Dr.  Haux  ‘‘Famous  Perfect,”  Vision  Spectacles — are  the  most  perfect  fitting,  clearest  and  the  best 
that  money  can  buy,  and  I’ll  give  you  your  dollar  back  and  let  you  keep  the  spectacles  also  if  yon 
yourself  don’t  say  they  are  the  best  and  finest  you  have  ever  bought  at  any  price.  Address:- 
I>R.  HAUX  SPKCTACUE  CO.,  ST.  UOUIS,  MO.  WANT  AOENTS  AUSO, 

ROTE.— The  above  is  the  largest  spectacle  house  in  the  United  States  and  is  thoroughly  reliable. 
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Hygienic  Perfection  Mattress 

2^^  “Makes  Sleeping  a Luxury.”  $"1  2^^ 


Try  60  Nights  on  Approval.  Money  back 
if  not  the  “Best  Bed  in  the  World.” 

Reasonable  enough,  isn’t  it?  Deliv- 
ered in  U.  S.  for  $12.50.  Made  of  one 
continuous  bat  of  fresh,  sweet  cotton, 
by  our  original  “Perfection  Process.” 
Nothing  like  it.  Deliciously  comforta- 
ble. Lasts  a lifetime.  Absolutely  the 
best.  Try  it— that’s  all. 

have  slept  on  a Hygienic  Perfection 
Mattress  almost  continually  for  a year,  and 
I can  say  without  hesitation  that  it  is  the 
most  comfortable  mattress  that  I have  ever 
used  in  my  life.”— O.  W.  UNDERWOOD, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Alabama. 

Write  nearest  office  for  a beautifully 
illustrated  FREE  convincing  booklet. 

Perfection  Mattress  COmg 

>Hood  Building.  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Main  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

E.  Falls  Avenue,  BALTIMORE,  MO. 


Albert  Latham,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  Rural 
Route  No.  5,  makes  inquiry  for  Maj. 
Joe  Blount,  of  Georgia.  He  writes:  “I 
■enlisted  at  Liberty  (New  Bedford  City), 
Va.,  in  Company  D,  Artillery,  Dearing 
Battalion,  Pickett’s  Division,  Longstreet’s 
■Corps.  Was  in  first  battle  of  Manassas, 
.and  all  battles  from  there  to  Appomattox. 
Was  never  wounded,  and  have  never  yet 
surrendered.  Hope  to  meet  many  old 
comrades  at  Nashville. 


HAPPINESS. 

Wliat  is  your  opinion  of  happiness? 

■What  are  the  essentials  upon  which  you  think 
it  depends?  Money,  love,  health — nine  out  of 
ten  persons  would  say.  Reverse  the  order  of 
the  three,  and  you’ll  have  them  as  they  should 
be.  ’iTou  cannot  be  happy  if  your  health  is  bad. 
Neither  can  those  around  you.  Ever  notice  how 
grouchy  a man  or  woman  is  who  has  dyspepsia 
or  any  form  of  stomach  trouble?  They  cannot 
help  it.  It’s  the  result  of  weakened  nerves. 
Don’t  judge  him  too  harshly.  You  cannot  ex- 
yiect  to  find  a sunny  disposition  where  pain  is 
gnawing  away  the  body,  mind,  and  nerves. 

Some  of  them  try  to  get  cured — try  hard,  but 
finally  give  up  in  despair.  'V'emal  Palmettona 
(formerly  known  as  Vernal  Saw  Palmetto  Berry 
Wine)  has  restored  more  of  these  people  to 
health  and  happiness  than  any  other  remedy  on 
earth. 

It  is  a purely  vegetable  remedy  which  roots 
out  the  cause  of  the  trouble  at  the  very  start.  It 
is  a positive  and  permanent  cure  for  ailments 
of  stomach,  liver,  bowels,  kidneys,  heart,  and 
blood.  It  doesn’t  act  like  harsh  purgatives  and 
cathartics.  It  does  its  work  gently,  thoroughly, 
and  with  no  shock  to  the  nervous  system.  We 
want  you  to  try  this  grand  remedy  at  our  ex- 
pense. 'Write  for  a free  sample  bottle  to-day. 
Oladly  sent  postpaid.  Learn  for  yourself  what 
it  will  do  before  you  buy.  We  know  what  it 
has  done,  what  it  will  do ; you  do  not.  We  take 
this  way  of  showing  our  confidence  in  it.  Ad- 
dress 'Vernal  Remedy  Co.,  557  Seneca  Building, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

On  sale  at  leading  drug  stores. 


‘TM  A GOOD  OLD  REBEL.” 

(Satiric  musings  by  Innis  Randolph.) 

O,  I’m  a good  old  rebel, 

Now  that’s  just  what  I am. 

For  the  “fair  land  of  freedom” 

I do  not  care  a d — ; 

I’m  glad  I fit  against  it, 

I only  wish  we’d  won. 

And  I don’t  want  no  pardon 
For  anything  I done. 

I hate  the  Constitution, 

This  great  republic,  too ; 

I hate  the  Freedman’s  Bureau 
In  uniforms  of  blue. 

I hate  the  nasty  eagle. 

With  all  his  brags  and  fuss; 

The  lyin’,  thievin’  Yankees, 

I hate  ’em  wuss  and  wuss. 

I hate  the  Yankee  nation 
And  everything  they  do; 

I hate  the  Declaration 
Of  Independence,  too. 

I hate  the  glorious  Union, 

’Tis  dripping  with  our  blood ; 

I hate  the  striped  banner, 

I fit  it  all  I could. 

I followed  old  Marse  Robert 
For  four  years  near  about. 

Got  wounded  in  three  places. 

And  starved  at  Point  Lookout. 

I cotched  the  roomatism 
A campin’  in  the  snow. 

But  I killed  a chance  o’  Yankees, 
I’d  like  to  kill  some  mo’. 

Three  hundred  thousand  Yankees 
Is  stiff  in  Southern  dust. 

We  got  three  hundred  thousand 
Before  they  conquered  us ; 

They  died  of  Southern  fever. 

And  Southern  steel  and  shot, 

I wish  they  were  three  million 
Instead  of  what  we  got. 

I can’t  take  up  my  musket 
And  fight  ’em  now  no  more; 

But  I ain’t  agoin’  to  love  ’em. 
Now  that  is  certain  sure. 

And  I don’t  want  no  pardon 
For  what  I was  and  am; 

I won’t  be  reconstructed. 

And  I don’t  give  a d — . 


G.  T.  Bryant,  of  Yarrellton,  Tex., 
makes  request  for  the  address  of  Col. 
Lamb,  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  North  Caro- 
lina Regiment. 


D.  J.  Alwine,  of  Victoria,  Tex.,  wishes 
to  find  a member  of  Company  D,  Eight- 
eenth Texas  Infantry,  First  Brigade. 
The  company  and  regiment  were  organ- 
ized at  Jefferson,  Tex.,  and  at  the  close 
was  commanded  by  W.  King.  Write  to 
him  in  care  of  C.  A.  Lenschwer  Co. 


Confederate 
Battle  Flags. 

Printed  Silk,  Mounted  on  Staffs. 


2x3  inches 5c 

U X O inches tOc 

S X 12  inches 25c 

!2  X IS  inches 50c 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Write  for  Complete  Price  List  No.  17  illus- 
trating Confederate  Flags  and  Emblems. 

S.  N.  MEYER, 

1231  Pa.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


approved  and  prevailing  styles 
No  careless  workmanship  is  ever 
allowed  to  mar  our  record  of  46  Years 
of  honest  dealino  Engraving  Free. 
Sendlor  Illustrated  cataloque  of  watd)es,5ilverHare 
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Spring  m New  Orleans.’ 


MARCH.  APRIL,  and  MAY  are  ESPE- 
CIALLY LOVELY  and  ATTRACTIVE, 
with  the  blue  of  Italian  skies  overhead,  the 
perfume  of  roses  in  the  air,  and  the  eye  daz- 
zled by  the  beauty  and  profusion  of  her 
tropical  flowers. 


The  New 

St.  Gharles 

Hotel. 

MODERN,  FIRST-CLASS,  FIREPROOF. 
ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  1,000 GUESTS. 
AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PLANS. 

.a.  R.  Blakely  & Go.,  Ltd., 

PROPRIETORS. 
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SEVENTH  REUNION 

ftshbu’s  Tennessee  Gavalru  Brigade 

•June  14,  IS,  and  16,  IQ04. 

HEADQUARTERS : 

Chapel  First  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 

Cor.  Summer  St.  and  Cumberland  Alley, 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY. 


FOR  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS 

An  Old  and  Well-T ried  Remedy. 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  of 
MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS,  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILI^ 
SOFTENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES  WIND 
COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  DIARRHEA.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for 

MRS.  WINSLOW^S  SOOTHING  SYRUP, 

AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER  KIND. 

TWENTY~I^IVE  CENTS  A BOTTLE^ 


On  the  Parallels; 

or,  A Story  of  the  Rappahannock. 

By  a writer  “ on  the  other  side.” 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  all  those  who  died  and 
those  who  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  great 
Civil  War.  Well  written,  free  from  all  prejudice, 
and  interesting  not  only  to  every  old  solaier,  Con- 
federate or  Federal,  but  to  all  lovers  of  unbiased 
history. 

SSS  Gilt  cloth, 

B.  Borten,  Huthor  and  Publisher, 

WOODSTOWN,  N,  J. 

Price,  $!,  Postpaid. 


The  Starting  Point  of  the 
Great  War  between  the  States. 

Inauguration  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  Presi- 
dent of  Confederate  States  of  America, 
in  Front  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  February  18,  1861. 

This  picture  is  a facsimile  of  a photograph  taken 
on  the  spot  while  the  audience  was  at  prayer,  and 
a few  seconds  after  Mr.  Davis  had  taken  the  oath 
of  office  as  President  of  the  Confederate  States, 
which  was  administered  to  him  by  Howell  Cobb. 

The  time  of  taking  the  photograph  was  one 
o’clock,  as  the  top  of  the  picture  will  show. 

The  picture  is  22x30  inches,  and  is  for 
sale  by  P,  J,  MInderhout,  123  Adams  Street, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Price,  75  Cents  Each, 

THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY 

And  Other  Poems  and  Songs. 

This  is  the  title  of  a unique  book  by  Joe  A.  Cun  - 
ningham,  known  as  the  “preaching  drummer.’* 
The  objects  of  the  book  are  to  extend  fraternity  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South;  to  show  the  real 
cause  of  the  war;  to  refute  the  slander  of  the  book 
known  as  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin;**  to  show  that  the 
carpetbag  reconstruction  period  was  a curse  to  both 
white  and  black  j to  show  that  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  negro  violated  the  decree  of  God  through 
Noah,  and  that  the  repeal  of  this  enfranchisement 
is  the  only  solution  of  the  negro  question ; and  final- 
ly, that  the  whole  war  was  a mistake,  both  sides  be- 
ing more  or  less  in  the  wrong.  The  book  is  entirely 
beyond  ordinary  views,  and  is  calculated  to  do  much 
good. 

The  same  author  has  two  books  of  sermons,  Vols. 
I.  and  IT.,  defending  original  Christianity,  tracing 
God’s  Church  from  its  origin  in  Jerusalem  to  the 
present  time,  and  claiming  that  prophecy  indicates 
that  God  will  use  the  United  States  as  an  instru- 
ment in  connection  with  his  Church  to  bring  about 
the  millennial  age.  The  sermons  are  nondenomina- 
tional,  and  deserve  a vast  circulation. 

These  books  are  published  by  the  McQuIddy  Printing  Co., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Volume. 


LOW  RAILROAD  RATES. 

Exceptionally  low  rates  to  the  World’s 
Fair  city  will  prevail  during  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis. 
After  several  conferences  with  the  South- 
western Passenger  Association  and  the 
Western  Passenger  Association,  Mr.  C. 
L.  Hilleary,  the  Exposition  Traffic  Man- 
ager, was  authorized  to  make  announce- 
ment of  the  rates  established. 

The  following  rates  will  prevail  in  the 
territory  covered  by  the  Southwestern 
Passenger  Association : 

Season  excursion  tickets,  8o  per  cent 
of  double  the  one-way  fare.  No  season 
ticket  will  be  sold  where  the  rate  is  less 
than  $3.  Tickets  on  sale  April  15  to 
November  15,  with  final  return  limit  De- 
cember 15. 

Sixty-day  tickets,  one  and  one-third 
regular  fare;  minimum  rate,  $5.  Tickets 
on  sale  April  25  to  November  20,  with 
final  return  limit  sixty  days  from  date 
of  sale,  but  not  later  than  December  15. 

Ten-day  tickets,  one  and  one-fifth  fare; 
cost  of  ticket  not  to  exceed  one  fare 
plus  $2;  no  ticket  to  be  sold  for  less 
than  $3.  Tickets  on  sale  April  27  to 
November  30,  with  final  return  limit  ten 
days,  but  not  later  than  December  5. 

Coach  excursion  tickets  will  be  sold 
at  the  rate  of  70  per  cent  of  the  regular 
one-way  fare;  no  ticket  to  be  sold  for 
less  than  $5.  These  tickets  are  limited 
to  five  days  from  points  north  of  Texas, 
and  to  seven  days  from  points  in  Texas. 
The  tickets  are  not  good  in  parlor  or 
sleeping  cars. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Western  Pas- 
senger Association  the  following  rates 
are  fixed:  Season  tickets  will  be  sold  be- 
ginning April  15  to  November  15  inclu- 
sive, final  return  limit  December  15,  -at 
rate  of  eighty  per  cent  the  one-way 
standard  fare;  minimum,  $3. 

Sixty-day  tickets  will  be  sold  from 
points  from  which  the  one-way  standard 
fare  to  St.  Louis  is  $3.75  or  less  at  So 
per  cent  of  double  the  one-way  fare; 
maximum  round  trip,  $5.  From  points 
from  which  one-way  rate  to  St.  Louis  is 
more  than  $3.75,  rate  will  be  one  and 
one-third  one-way  fare  for  round  trip ; 
tickets  on  sale  April  25  to  November 
20,  inclusive,  good  returning  within  si.K- 
ty  days  from  date  of  sale,  but  not  later 
than  December  15. 

Ten-day  tickets  from  points  from 
which  the  standard  one-way  fare  is  .$8 
or  more,  rate  will  be  one  and  one-fifth 
standard  fare  for  round  trip ; minimum, 
$10;  beginning  April  27  to  November 
30,  inclusive,  returning  not  later  than  De- 
cember 15. 

All  tickets  passing  through  St.  Louis 


\DrTICHEn6WW. 
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CURES 

Colic  and  Bots 

In  Horses  and  Mules 

Imme(Jtate  relief  for 

Wounds,  Burns, 
Bruises.  Sprains, 
Colic,  Cramps, 
Diarrhoea,  Flux 


A STANDARD  FOR  20  YEARS 


Home  Treatment  for  Cancer. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  s Balmy  Oils,  for  cancer,  is  a 
positive  and  painless  cure.  Most  cases  are 
treated  at  home,  without  the  service  of  a phy- 
sician. Send  for  book  telling  what  wonderful 
things  are  being  done  by  simply  anointing  with 
oils.  The  combination  is  a secret ; gives  instant 
relief  from  pain,  destroys  the  cancer  microbes, 
and  restores  the  patient  to  health.  Thousands 
of  cancers,  tumors,  catarrh,  ulcers,  piles,  and 
malignant  diseases  cured  in  the  last  feu  years. 
If  not  afiSicted,  cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  some 
suffering  one.  Address  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  Co.,  P. 
O.  Box  463,  Dallas,  Tex. 


iSabrrtBuii  - 
purrl^aHtng  Aafnrg, 

923  ffiljirb  Abrmir. 
{lauiabillr,  SCy. 

Shopping'  of  all  kinds  g^iv^n  prompt  attention. 
Oown«  SaiKfactlon  irnarantp^d. 


will  permit  stop-overs  of  ten  days  at 
that  point. 

CONFEDERATE  STAMPS 
WANTED. 

I will  pay  good  prices  for  all  kinds  of 
Confederate  postage  stamps  and  envel- 
opes for  my  curio  corner.  I am  not  a 
dealer.  Those  having  such  relics  of  the 
war,  please  write  me.  I am  Southern 
born.  T.  C.  Harbaugh,  Casstown,  Ohio. 


1 CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAiLS. 

I Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
I In  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 
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The  jnijrroper 
trecln'.ert  cf  Hip 
Disease  aud  Diseased 
and  Deformed  Joints  gen- 
erally has  left  hundreds  of 
people,  who  should  be  well, 
more  or  less  crippled  and 
deformed.  Our  methods  are 
different,  they  are  the  result 
of  thirty  years  active  ex- 
perience; don't  confine  the 
patient  to  his  bed  or  room, 
are  painless  aud  when  em- 
ployed in  time  will  effect  a 
cure.  Our  book,  which  is 
free,  will  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Write  for  it. 

THE  L.  C.  McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC  SANITARIUM 

31 00  Pine  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IT  ACTS  LIKE 
MAGIC 


as  a tonic  and  system  regulator  for  Horse, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Hogs.  “The  best  by 
thirteen  years’  test.”  The  owners  and  man- 
agers of  the  Magic  Food  Co.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  sole  makers  of  the  celebrated 
Magic  Stock  and  Poultry  Foods,  are  Confed- 
erate Veterans  and  members  of  the  Forrest 
Camp,  C.  V.,  and  give  a guarantee  with 
every  pa.ckage.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep 
Magic  Food,  they  will  send  a 1 0-lb  bag,  ex- 
press paid,  on  receipt  of  $ 1 . Money  re- 
turned if  it  proves  unsatisfactory.  Now  is 
the  time  to  use  it.  On  receipt  of  name  and 
address  we  will  send  a valuable  book  on 
stock  and  poultry,  and  beautiful  pictures  for 
framing. 


CQaDaySurel 

furnish  the  work  and  teach  j< 


Send  ni  your  address 
and  we  will  show  you 
r how  to  make  $3  a day 
absolutely  sure;  we 
1 you  free,  you  work  in 
ihe  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully, remember  we  guarantee  a clear  profit 
of  13  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  surp  Writeatonce. 

ttOYAL  nANlFACTlRlNQ  CO.,  Box  1039*  B«troU,  Illch. 


FROM 

JAOKSONViLLE 

vIa  Valdosta  Route,  from  Valdosta  via  Georgia 
Southern  cu:d  Florida  Ry.,  from  Macen 
via  Central  of  Georgia  Ry.»  from 

ATLANTA 

via  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R.,  from 

CHATTANOOGA 

AND 

NASHVILLE 

▼lathe  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St*  Louis  Ry.f 
arriving  at 

ST.  LOUIS 

AND  AT 

OHICAGO 

over  the  Illinois  Centra!  R.  R.  from  Martin,  Tenn. 


DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE  AND 
THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 

MAINTAINED  OVER  THIS 

SOENIC  LINE. 


Ticket  agents  of  the  Jacksonville-St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  line,  and  agents  of  connecting  lines  In 
Floricfe  and  the  Southeast,  will  give  you  full  in- 
formation as  to  schedules  of  tnis  double  daily  serv- 
ice to  St.  Loui^  Chicago,  and  the  Northwest,  and 
of  train  time  of  lines  connecting.  They  will  also 
sell  you  tickets  and  advise  you  as  to  rates* 


F.  D*  MILLER,  • - • Atlanta,  Ga., 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent  I.  C.  R.  R, 
WM*SM1TH,JR.,  . • Nashviixk,Tenn„ 

Commercial  Agent. 


TAPE-WORWISSS 

no  fee.  No  fasting  required.  Send  2c  stamp  for  44-paze  Bock. 
DR.  M.  NEY  SMITH,  Specialist, 800  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Q I A f%  Chain  of  8 Colleges  owned  by  bnsiness 
Kllv  X men  and  indorsed  by  business  men. 

V Fourteen  Cashiers  of  Banks  are  on 
our  Board  of  Directors.  Our  diploma  meaus 
something.  Enter  any  time.  Positions  secured. 

I Draughon’s 
j Practical... 

^3  Business ... 

(Incorporated,  Capital  block  $300,000.00.J 

NashvHle.Tenn.  |J  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ft.  Worth.  Texas,  c Montgomery,  Ala. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  a Galveston,  Texas. 

Little  Rock.  Ark.  A Shreveport,  La. 

For  ISO  page  catalogue  address  either  place. 

If  you  prefer,  may  pay  tnition  out  of  salary  af- 
ter course  l»  completed.  Guarantee  graduates 
to  be  competent  or  no  charges  for  tnition. 

HOMB  STUDY:  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 

Penmanship,  etc.,  taught  by  mail.  Write  for 
100  page  BOOKLET  on  Home  Study.  It’s  free. 


MISSO\/'RI 
TACIFIC 
Ft.  A I LW Ay' 

• • • OIL  • • • 

IRON  MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 

From  ^T.  LOJJI^ 
and  MEMPHIS 

Affords  Tourist,  Prospector, 
or  Home  Seeker  the  Best 
Service,  Fastest  Schedule 
to  All  Points  in 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA, 
OKLAHOMA  and  INDIAN  TERRI,' 
TORY,  COLORADO,  UTAH,  ORE^ 
GON,  CALIFORNIA,  ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS,  LOUISIANA,  OLD  and 
NEW  MEXICO,  and  ARIZONA. 

Pullman  Sleepers,  Free  Re- 
CLiNiNG  Chair  Cars  on  All 
Trains.  Low  Rates,  Free  De- 
scriptive Literature.  Consult 
Ticket  Agents,  or  address 

H.  C.  Townsend  R.  T.  G.  Matthews 

G.P.andT.A.  T.  P.  A. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Louisville,  Ky. 


Qopfederat^  l/eterap 
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l5/)e  Battlefield  of 
Chancellorsville 

/j"  oJifered 

FOP^  ^ALE 

'^HE  old  Tavern . Fairview,  Confederate 
and  Union  breastworks  still  stand  as 
left  after  the  great  battle.  Several  monu- 
ments have  recently  been  erected  on  the 
lands,  thus  adding  to  the  interest  of  this 
historic  place.  There  is  a small  farm,  val- 
uable woodlands,  and  mineral  deposits  on 
the  tract,  850  acres  in  all. 

CHA.'RLES  M.  XOVETH. 

207  S(.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine. 

Pumps  water  by  water  power. 
Can  be  used  where  hydraulic  rams 
fail.  Absolute  air  feed. 
Will  pump  thirty  feet 
high  for  each  foot  of 
fall. 

14^  Every  One  Guaranteed. 


CHAVNCEY  C.  FOSTER,  SPECIAL  AGENT, 

S29  Church  Street.  Nashville.  Tenn. 


Great 

la 

Texas! 

The  Eyes  of 
the  World  Are 
Upon  Her. 

The  Home  Seeker 

Wants  to  know  about  her 
“ Matchless  ’’  Climate  and  her 
Cheap  Lands. 

The  Investor 

Wants  to  know  not  only  about 
her  Cheap  Land  and  Low 
Taxes,  but,  as  well,  Her 
Wealth  of  Mine  and  Forest, 
and  this  is  to  let  you  know  that 
The  International  & 

Great  Northern, 

Texas’  Greatest  Raili-oad, 
Traverses  more  than  a thousand 
miles  of  the  Cream  of  Texas’  Re- 
sources, latent  and  developed,  and 
that  you  may  learn  more  about  the 
GREAT  I.  & G.  N.  COUNTRY 
by  sending  a 3-cent  stamp  for  a 
copy  of  the  ILLUSTRATOR 
AND  GENERAL  NARRATOR, 
or  25  cents  for  a year’s  file  of  same, 
or  by  writing 

D.  d.  PRICE, 

G.  P.  <5fc  T.  A..,  I.  & G.  r»T.  R.  R., 
Palestine,  Xex. 

NOW  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  FAIR, 
this  enormous  sum  will  be  distributed. 
Tull  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a postal  card  and 
we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8th  street 
St.  Iiouls,  Mo. 


FORTUNES 

X X $20  GR.EW  INTO 

1 JLf  $2,000  IN  30  DAYS 

In  the  Kentucky  field,  wliere  fortunes  are  being  realized  in  new 
discoveries.  Write  postal  for  interesting  particulars. 

KENTUCKY  TRENTON  BOCK  OIL  COMPANY,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


N.  C.  & ST.  L.  RY. 

— VIA  M ARTI N ~ 


Monday 

EVERY 


Tuesday 

DAY 


Wednesday 

TO 


Thursday 

ST.  LOUIS 


Friday 

“WORLD’S 


Saturday 

FAIR 


Sunday 

ROUTE” 


Ticket  Office,  Maxwell  House,  Church  St. 
Telephone  151 

H.  F.  SMITH,  W.  L.  DANLEY, 

TRAFFIC  MGR.  GEN'L  PASS.  AGT. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Well, Listen! 


The  deaf  are  immediately  able  ‘ 
to  hear  ordinary  conversation 
by  the  Magnetic  Oto= 
phone  Sound  IVaves 
which  penetrate  the  deafest  ear,  A won" 
derful  scientific  invention  which  restores 
hearing  and  banishes  head  noises. 
Guaranteed  Invisible,  Effective, 
Comfortable,  and  Harmless,  Not  an 
ear  drum  or  trumpet.  Compare  it  with  other 
devices,  and  be  guided  by  your  intelligence. 
By  its  use  deafness  is  no  longer  a hopeless 
affliction.  Book  FREE, 

OTOPI»ONE  C O 

I 1602  Arch  Street,  Room  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

121  


VENh  VWt,  VIGU 

Duvcl1*s  CureksL  cures  DyspepsiaL  only. 
DuvaLps  Never-FaLil.  a.  positive  cure  for 
Dropsy. 

DuveLps  Infa.llib1e  Bile  Cure. 

Duvatl's  Herb  Cure  for  HemorrhaL^e. 

F.  M,  DUVAL,  919  Curley  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEST 

PASSENGER  SERVICE 
IN  TEXAS. 


A-IMPORTANT  GATEWAYS-4 


No  Trouble  rc  /«nswer  Questionb. 


E.  P.  TURNER, 

Gen'l  Pass-r  and  Ticket  Agent, 

Dallas,  Texa» 
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VERY  LOW  RATES 

TO 

NASHVILLE 

FOR  THE 

Confederate 
Veterans’  Reunion. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  June  10^15, 
with  final  return  limit  June  18, 1904, 

VIA 

Southern  Railway. 

An  extension  of  limit  until  July  lo, 
1904,  may  be  obtained  by  depositing 
ticket  with  joint  agent,  Nashville,  at 
any  time  between  June  10  and  18,  and 
on  payment  of  50  cents. 

For  furtlier  information,  write 

S.  H.  ITakdwick,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  A.  Benscoter,  Assistant  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  Cliattanooga,  Tenn. 


— 

Qonfederate 

Veterans’ 

Reunion, 

Nashville, 

June 

LOW  RATES  VIA  THE 


From  Points  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Tlrkansas. 

For  full  information  as  to  routes, 
rates,  time  of  trains,  etc.,  write  to 

W.  C.  ADAMS,  T.  P.  A. 

Cotton  Belt,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  or 
E.  W.  La  BEAUME,  C.  P.  ft  T.  A., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LOW  RATES  TO 
Confederate  Veteran  Reunion 


NASHVILLE,  JUNE  14-16 


For  particulars  apply  to  any  M,  & O.  R.  R.  agent,  or 

HA'RVE.y'  E.  JONEJ:.  Jr..  T.  T.  A..  JacK^on,  Tenn. 


15  he 

~ HARRIMAN  ROUTE.  " 

Tennessee  Central 
Railroad. 

ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  NASHVILLE 
TO  ATTEND  THE  A A 

Reunion  of  the 
Confederate 
Veterans, 

June  14, 15.  16. 1904? 

Be  sure  tq  secure  your  tickets  from  all 
points  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  East  Tennessee  via  Harriniaii 
aud  the  Tennessee  Central  Railroad, 
and  from  all  points  in  West  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  via  Hopkinsville  aud  the 
Tennessee  Central  Railroad. 

The  Tennessee  Central  Railroad  is  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  Nashville 
from  these  points. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  all  ticket  offices 
of  the  Soulherrf  Railway  and  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad, 

E.  H.  HINTON,  Traffic  Manager, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


THE  WEST  POINT  ROUTE. 

* Z-S • 

Atlanta  and  West  Point  R.  R. 

and 

The  Western  R^ailway  of 
Alabama. 

Route  of  U.  S.  Fast  Mail  be- 
tween the  Northeast  and 
Southwest. 

Operating  elegant 

DINING  and  SLEEPING  CARS. 


Quick  and  convenient  sched- 
ules to  all  iioints  in  the 
Southwest. 


J.  P.  BILl^UPS, 

Oenet*a.l  Passenger*  >\genL, 

A.tl,ainta,  Qa. 


Qoi>federat^  Ueterai> 
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Souveivir  of  President  Jefferson  Davis’s  Home 


Sold  Exclusively  iiv  Na.sKville  by  B.  H.  STIEF  JEWELRY  CO.,  404  Vnion  Street. 


'BEAX/VOI'R,  MISS. 


Desigued  by  a Mississippi  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy 
and  sold  for  benefit  of  the  Beauvoir  portrait  fund. 


A maSaziiw 

devQted  to  travel, _ 
fictior\ai\dkii\drc(l'l, 
subjectj-bcavififully^ 
illuifrated.  PublisNed ' 
ever/  moathandspld 
t9lover5  of  $9od.  literature  — fgr 
one  dollar  a year  or  ten  cents  a copy-on 
lall  trains  and  news  stands.  Three  months  trial,25‘‘? 

^Tnavel  P\iblishii\§Co.  stL?ub 

"Hohc  UJFave!  incressini  ils  Circu/alion  S.OOOaAfan/Af 
"Buy  ^ Copy  ^n</  Look  /ns/de.  • 


Awnings 

for  Stores,  City  and  Country  Residences, 
Public  Buildings,  etc.  Get  our  patent 
improved  awnings.  We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  awnings,  tents,  and 
flags  in  America.  We  supply  most  of 
Unde  Sam's  needs.  We  can  supply  your 
needs,  however  large  or  little.  Mail 
orders  a specialty.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

"Reference,  Any  RanK- 

ADDRESS 

M.  G.  COTELAJ^D  C2^ 

4-09  llrh  St..  yV-  W.,  Washington.  Tt.  C. 


: ..huit-.l  -dh 

i0RE£Y£S 

i 

IftiHBa'/AIM 

LAVIES^  HAT  TIJ^S 

Make  Useful  and  Appreciated  Presents. 


Lapel  Button. 


DESIGNS  FOR  U.  C.  V.  BUTTONS  PATENTED  FOR  EXCLUSIVE 
USE  OF  UNITED  CONFEDERA  TE  VETERANS.  July  14, 1896. 

TT.  C.  V.  Society  Buttons.  Gold.  Flag  enameled  In 

colors.  Each $100 

U.  C.  V.  Society  Buttons.  Plated.  Flag  enameled  in 

colors.  Each 25 

U.  D.  C.  Hat  Pins.  Gold-plated.  Flag  enameled  in 

colors.  Each 15 

U.  C.  V.  Cuff  Buttons.  Gold-plated.  Flag  enameled  in 

colors.  Per  pair 1 00 

U.  S.  C.  V.  Cuff  Buttons.  Gold-plated.  Flag  enameled 

in  colors.  Per  pair 1 00 

U.  S.  C.  V.  Lapel  Buttons.  Gold-plated.  Flag  enam- 
eled in  colors.  Each 1 00 

TT.  C.  V.  Uniform  Buttons.  Coat  size.  Per  dozen 50 

U.  C.  V.  Uniform  Buttons.  Vest  size.  Per  dozen 25 

U.  C.  V.  Trniform  Button  Hat  Pin.  Plated.  Each 50 


Uailorm  Button. 


Send  remittance  tcaith  order. 

Information  furnished  in  regard  to  regulation  U.  C.  V.  uniforms,  uniform  material,  and  insignia 
of  rank.  Order, s /or  lapel  buttons  must  be  accompanied  by  the  written  authority  of  your  Camp 
Commander  or  Adjutant.  Address  J.  f.  SHIPP,  Q.  M.  Gen’l,  V.  C.  V..  Chaftanoo^a,  Tei\i\. 


A LITHOGRAPHED  PEN  PICTURE 

OF  THE 

Late  Lamented  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Confederate  Veterans, 

Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  his  home,  “ Sutherland,”  and  the 
flags  he  loved  so  well  wov'en  into  a beautiful  design  with 
two  patriotic  quotations  taken  from  his  famous  lecture, 

“The  Last  Days  of  the  Confederacy,”  lettered  in  ,1,4  cen- 

oval  on  each  side  of  his  picture,  making  an  at-  At'am'^afGa.' 

tractive  memorial,  which  should  be  in  the  me  ^hrtnZ'‘gi aphid 

home  of  every  American  citizen.  The  joh’n cordol.^h'ii 

net  proceeds  to  be  donated  to  the  thi^fUs’s  he  io^ed,'‘wo'ven'in 

1 _ -y/r  , f 1 beautiful  design,  iixi?  inches, 

Lrordon  Monument  fund.  ^ for  which  find  inclosed  25c. 

A Limited  Number  at  

25c«  £ach.  Cit/or  town...  

Date State 
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W A \ITFn  WOMAN,  BOY,  AND  GIRL 

I I . I y in  the  United  States  to  know  that  a cheap, 
pleasant,  harmless,  and  ABSOLUTE  cure 
for  the  tobacco  habit,  in  all  its  forms,  has  been  found,  and  is  for  sale  by 

the  ROSE  DRUG  CO.,  Watts  Building,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

PRICE,  PER  BOX. 


U.  C.  V. 

REUNION 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  U-16, 


viv 


Low  Rates. 

Superior 

Service. 


Santa  Fe 

% W 


Go  and  Meet 
the 

Comrades 
of  the 
Long  Ago. 


Ask  the  nearest  SANTA  FE  agent  for  particulars,  or  address 

W.  S.  KEENAN,  G.  P.  A.,  GALVESTON,  TEX. 


There’s  Room  for  Success 


Ir\  the  Great  Southwest. 


Have  you  ever  considered  the  great  advantage  of  this  feature  of  the 
Southwest — plenty  of  elbow  room — where  three,  live,  even  ten  acres 
may  be  had  at  the  price  of  a single  acre  in  your  home  section?  It's 
worth  considering,  especially  when  the  great  productive  worth  of 
the  land  is  taken  into  account.  It's  a wonderfully  fertile  section. 
There  is  no  better  agricultural  section  in  this  country,  and  farms  are 
cheap  out  there — in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas — simply  be- 
cause there  are  more  farms  than  farmers.  Can  yon  afford  to  over- 
look an  opportunity  of  tliis  kind?  Our  illustrated  booklets  will  give 
you  the  particulars  in  detail.  If  not  interested  yourself,  write  for 
them  anyway  in  behalf  of  your  less  favored  relatives  and  neiglibors. 

(Mention  this  paper) 


one:  FARC 

J.  N.  CORNATZAR, 

|||lj||i  f K 1 1 1 1 II 

Geu'l  Agt.  Pass.  Dept., 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Prtnnrl  Trip  'P'irtjf. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 

1^  nnd  thiT*d  Tiit^sd.Rvs  of  oaoh 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

month. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

•‘FOLLOW  THE  FLAG" 


CALIFORNIA  AND 
NORTHWEST. 

THE 

Wabash 

RAILROAD 

ami  its  connections  offer  very  low  rates  to 
Colonists  and  Home  Seekers  from 

March  1 to  April  30,  1904. 

ALSO  VERY  LOW  ROUND-TRIP  RATE  TO 

SiFRiNnondlOSMfiELES 

On  Account  of  General  Conference 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Tickets  on  sale  April  22  to  May  1, 

For  furtlier  particulars,  call  on  or  address 
F.  W.  Greene,  Dist.  Pass.  Agt.  Wabash  K. 
R.,  Room  303  Urban  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ily. 


LVANSVILLL-^TERRE  HAUTE  RR- 


THROUGH  SERVICE 


L.  & N.,  E.  & and  C.  & E.  I. 

2Vestibuled  Through  Trains  Dally  O 
NASHVILLE  TO  CHICAGO  ^ 
THROUGH  SLEEPERS  and  DAY  COACHES 
NEW  ORLEANS  TO  CHICAGO 

DINING  CARS  SERVING  ALL  MEALS  EN  ROUTE 

0.  H.  HILLMAN,  0.  P.  A..  S.  L ROGERS,  Gen.  A(L 

EVANSVILLE,  IND.  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 
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LOW 

BATES 


To 


NASHVILLE 


FOR 


U.  C.  V.  REUNION. 

Delegates  from  LOUISIANA,  TEXAS,  and  the  WEST  can  Travel 
Comfortably,  Cheaply,  and  Cleanly  by  the 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


OIL-BURNING  LOCOMOTIVES. 


NO  SMOKE.: 


:NO  DUST.: 


:NO  CINDERS. 


Pullman  Palace  Cars,  Excursion  Sleeping  Cars,  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  Standard  Dining  Cars. 

Write  for  information  to 

T.  J.  ANDERSON,  JOS.  H ELLEN, 


G.  P,  A. 


HOUSTON.  TEXAS. 


A.  G,  P,  A. 


The  best  line  to 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

PEORIA, 

CHICAGO, 

And  all  points  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan. 


CLEVELAND, 
BUPPALO, 
NEW  YORK, 
...  BOSTON, 


AND  ALL.  POINTS  EAST. 


Information  cheerfully  furnished  on  ap- 
plication at  City  Ticket  Office  Fonr 

Boute,”  No.  259  Fourth  Avenue,  or  write 
to  S.  J.  Gates,  General  Aeent  Passenger 
Department,  Louisville,  Kt. 


Low  Rates  to  Texas 


MAY  3 AND  17,  AND 

To  DALLAS 

MAY  16,  17,  18,  AND  19. 

A little  more  than  one  fare  for  round  trip. 

4 TRAINS  DAILY. 

WHITE  TO 

J.  N.  CORNATZAR,  General  Agent  Passenger  Department, 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Will  gl.Klly  quote  passenger  rates  to  any  point. 


r^nSPECTACLES?*r"i«^ 

COULTBBOmCAL  GO.  OhlsaiStUL. 
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The  Veterans’  Route 


To  NASHVILLE 

: IS  OVER  THE  HISTORIC  " : 

Nashville, Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  R’y 

“THE  BATTLEFIELD  LINE” 

IF  YOU  PURCHASE  A TICKET  READIN3  VIA  THIS  ROUTE 

YOU  CAN  GET  IN  A SLEEPER 

at  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  Augusta, 

Macon,  Jacksonville,  Knoxville,  Asheville,  Salisbury, 

Greensboro,  Danville,  Lynchburg,  or  Washington, 

AND  GO  THROUGH  TO  NASHVILLE  WITHOUT  CHANGE 

The  Scenery  between  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  and  Nashville  Is  Peculiarly  Attractive  to  Veterans. 

Write  for  a copy  of 

“SOUTHERN  BATTLEFIELDS.” 

H.  F.  SMITH.  W.  L.  DANLEY, 

Tra.ffic  Manager.  JVA.S'HVILLK,  TEJsr/^.  General  Passenger  Agent. 


- ^ 
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ESTILL  ST^IJVGS  HOTEL. 

Estill  Springs,  on  the  N.,  C.,  & St.  L.  Railway,  midway  between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  is  noted  for  its  facilities  as  a summer  resort.  High 
above  the  sea  level,  equally  exempt  from  the  frigid  rigor  of  the  North  and  the  debilitating  heat  of  the  Soutti,  it  is  nowhere  excelled  for  comfort.  The 
surroundings  are  beautiful;  splendid  groves  and  mountain  streams;  the  noted  fishing  stream.  Elk  River,  only  one-half  mile  from  hotel.  Mineral  or 
sulphur,  chalybeate  and  freestone  waters  of  the  highest  quality.  Trains  stop  at  hotel  platform.  Four  daily  mails.  Send  for  circular  and  rates. 

C.  jr.  i'SL  'WIL.L.IA.M  B.  SHE,L.TOfi , Obuner^  und  “Proprietors,  EstitI  „/'prings,  Penn. 


Garbonated  in  Bottles^— 7lt  71U  Fountains. 

A Clean,  Pure,  Delightful,  Thirst-Quenching  Drink 

MADE  BY 

WH71RTON  GHEMIG21L  GO., 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated 

WH7iRTON*S  INKS 

For  Records  and  Fountain  Pens,  at  Xashville,  Tenn. 


**By  Test  Has  Proven  Best.** 

ELIXIR  BASER. 

A preventive  against  Typhoid  Fever  and  Positive  Cure 
for  all  Malarial  Diseases,  such  as  Chills,  Fever,  and  Ague, 

Loss  of  Appetite,  Biliousness  and  Dyspeptic  Disorders, 
Headache,  Pains  in  the  Back,  Side,  or  Limbs,  etc. 

Everybody  Testifies  to  the 
Merits  of  Elixir  Babek. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  October  15,  1900. 

Gentlemen:  One  year  ago  my  little  two-year-old 
daughter  was  se/iously  ill  for  nine  weeks  with  ma- 
laria. The  anxiety  was  very  great,  as  well  as  a 
heavy  bill  for  a doctor  and  medicine.  This  fall  she 
was  again  attacked.  I sent  for  a bottle  of  Elixir 
Babek,  and  I must  say  it  has  passed  my  most  san- 
guine expectations.  She  has  entirely  regained  her 
normal  condition,  and  has  had  no  signs  of  a return 
of  the  dread  disease.  Only  one-half  bottle  was  used. 

Respectfully,  A.  D.  Hayworth, 

59  K Street,  E. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  May  19,  1900. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I speak  of  the  benefit  I re- 
ceived from  the  use  of  Babek.  After  three  years  of 
constant  treatment  with  the  best  known  remedies  for 
malaria,  I was  in^iuced  to  try  Babek.  By  first  tak- 
ing a dose  of  calomel,  the  effect  upon  the  disease  was 
most  marked  after  using  the  first  bottle ; ’ the  second, 
however,  brought  permanent  and  lasting  relief.  Four 
years  have  passed,  and  I have  not  had  a return  of  the 
symptoms.  I am  able  to  report  equally  as  good  re- 
sults in  the  case  of  two  members  of  my  family. 

Thomas  J.  Jones. 


Insist  on  getting  Babek.  Beware  of  “something  just  as  good.” 

ar  aLL  druggists,  soc. 

Prepared  by  Klocyenski  &.  Co..  Washington,  D.  c. 

SEND  FOR  TESTIMONIALS. 


SOUTHERN 

EXPRESS 

COMPANY. 


Express  Forwarders  to  All 
Parts  of  the  Country. 

Operating  on  31,000  Miles 
of  First-Class  Routes, 
with  3,500  Offices 
or  Agencies. 

The  Southern  Express  Company 
Sells  Money  Orders  on  All  Points. 

THE  RATES  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS: 


Not  over  $5 .5  cents 

Over  $5,  not  over  $10 8 cents 

Over  $10,  not  over  $30 10  cents 

Over  $20,  not  over  $30 13  cents 

Over  $30,  not  over  $40 15  cents 

Over  $40,  not  over  $.50 18  cents 

Over  $50,  not  over  $60 30  cents 

Over  $60,  not  over  $75 35  cents 

Over  $7.5,  not  over  $i00 30  cents 


Over  $100  at  above  rates. 


Resurrection  Plant. 

A shrunken,  dry  ball  of  closely  infolded  leaves 
—apparently  dead— opens  into  most  beautiful 
forms  of  platelike  mossy  verdure : will  live  for- 
ever; can  be  resurrected  at  will.  Sent  post^ 
paid,  only  10c.  Complete  catalogue  free. 

EVERETT  DAVIS  MAIL  ORDER  CO.. 

“ The  Greatest  American  Mail  Order  House,” 

Department  Qj_ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 
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& ONFEDERTi  TE 

VBTBRANS 
DAUGHTBRS 
SONS 


<ioS 


We  have  put  in  stock  beautiful  headings 
embossed  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  showing 
the  official  flags  of  the  above  organizations. 
By  printing  on  the  name  of  the  local  organ- 
ization, with  the  names  of  the  officers,  a 
very  attractive  letter  head  is  had  at  a low 
price.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


BRANDON  PRINTING  0O. 

N71SHVILLE,  TENN. 

Manufacturing  Stationers, 
Engravers,  Printers,  Lithographers, 
General  Office  Outfitters 


Z/Ae  ^nion  Centrai 


jCife  fn 


nsurance  Co,y 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


ASSETS  JAN.  I.  1902  • - $30,048,592.48 

SVR.PLV3  4,400,311.24 


No  Fluctuating  Securities, 
Largest  R.ate  of  Interest, 
Lowest  Death  Ratte, 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


Endowments  at  Life 
Kates  and  Profit-Sharing 
Policies  Specialities. 


Large  and  Increasing  Dividends  to  Policy 
Holders, 

Desirable  Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open 
for  Live  Agents,  Address 

JAMES  A.  YOWELL,  State  Agent, 

27  and  28  Chamber  of  Commerce,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


WORLD’S 

FAIR 

ST.  LOUIS,  1904 


Low  Rates 
Ea.sy 
Payments 


EF»WORTH  HOTEL,. 

The  only  permanent  brick  hotel  within  walking  distance  of  the  World’s  Fair  grounds.  Beau- 
tifully located  on  the  higliest  point  of  land  adjacent  to  the  grounds.  Five  minutes’  walk  from 
the  north  entrance.  Magnillcent  view.  Transportation  facilities  convenient  to  all  points  of 
interest  in  St.  Louis.  All  modern  conveniences.  Rooms  light,  airy,  clean,  and  comfortable. 
Pure  filtered  water.  Batlis.  Resident  pliysicians.  Drug  Store,  etc.,  etc.  Large  dining  room, 
w here  meals  and  lunches  may  be  obtainecf  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Service  the  best. 

All  those  desiring  to  reserve  entertainment  at  Hotel  Ei>worth  may  do  so  by  sending  f2  for  a 
Certificate  of  Entertainment,  which  will  insure  the  holder  the  low  rate  of  |1  per  day  for  as 
many  days  as  desired.  We  advise  our  friends  to  apply  at  once,  as  the  number  of  Certificates 
so  issued  will  necessarily  be  limited,  and  will  be  advanced  after  April  30.  Address 
Epworth  Hotel  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VI'RGIJUA 

AJVT) 

EASTERN  CITIES 

BEST  REACHED 
VIA  BRISTOL  AND  THE 

Norfolk  & Western 

'RAILWAy'. 

Solid  vestibnled  train  Memphis  and 
Chattanooga  to  Washington,  D C. 

Sleeper  Memphis  to  Washington,  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
Also  one  from  New  Orleans  to  same 
points.  This  train  runs  via  Bristol  and 
Lynchburg.  The  Short  Line. 

'Dining  Car  ^er-oice. 


Sleeper  Knoxville  to  New  York,  leav- 
ing at  2:^  A.M.,  open  for  passengers 
after  9 :00  p.m.  Runs  via  Bristol,  Hagers- 
town, and  Harrisburg.  The  Shenandoah 
Valley  Route.  Unsurpassed  for  beauti- 
ful scenery. 

All  information  cheerfully  famished. 

D.  C.  BOYKIN, 

Passenger  Agent,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

WARREN  L.  ROHK, 

Western  Pass.  Agt.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

W.  B.  BEVILL, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Roanoke,  Va. 


EYSS 


for  health?  Have  you  been  BEA'i'lN’G  ABOUT  THE  BUSH,  first  trying  one  course  and  then  an- 
other, following  the  lead  of  others  no  wiser  than  thou,  only  to  find  that  the  game  will  not  come 
within  your  range? 

THE  PLACE  to  HUNT  FOR  rabbits  is  where  rabbits  ARE  KNOWN  TO  EXIST;  the  place  to 
HUNT  for  health  is  where  HEALTH  HAS  BEEN  KNOWN  TO  BE  FOUND! 

It  is  beating  up  the  woods  where  NO  QUARRY  LURKS  to  hunt  for  health  in  a bottle  of  alco- 
hol and  sarsaparilla,  or  a package  of  senna  and  straw;  it  is  only  following  the  track  and  trail  of 
hundreds  of  disappointed,  tired,  and  footsore  hunters,  many  of  whom  have  fallen  liy  the  wayside. 

Let  their  experience,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  EXPERIENCE  OP  SUCCESSFUL  HUNTERS, 
GUIDE  YOU!  Those  who  have  hunted  for  health  AND  FOUND  IT  are  competent  to  tell 
WHERE  IT  CAN  BE  FOUND.  Thousands  of  satisfied  hunters  say  the  ROAD  LEADS  TO  VI- 
T.®-ORE;  that  the  hunter  for  health,  searching  amid  its  subtle  curative,  healing,  and  restorative 
properties,  will  not  be  disappointed. 

If  you  have  been  using  other  treatments  without  the  results  that  were  iiromised,  and  that  you  an- 
ticipated, THROW  THEM  AWAY  and  begin  with  this  natural,  medicinal  ORE!  It  will  not  fail  you! 


YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE! 


SENT  ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID. 


READ  OVR  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

77IE  AVILL  SEND  to  every  subscriber  or  reader 
who  writes  us,  mentioning  the  Confederate 
Veteran,  a full-sized  One  Dollar  package  of  Vite- 
Ore,  by  mail,  postpaid,  sufficient  for  one  month’s 
treatment,  to  be  paid  for  within  one  month’s  time 
after  receipt , if  the  receiver  can  truthfully  say  that 
its  use  has  done  him  or  her  more  good  than  all  the 
drugs  and  dopes  of  quacks  or  good  doctors  or  pat- 
ent medicines  he  or  she  has  ever  used.  Bead  this 
over  again  carefullj^,  and  understand  that  we  ask 
our  pay  only  when  it  has  done  you  good,  and  not  be- 
fore. We  take  all  the  risk.  You  have  nothing  to 
lose.  If  it  does  not  benefit  you,  you  pay  us  noth- 
ing. Vitae-Oi  e is  a natural,  hard,  adamantine,  rock- 
like substance — mineral — Ore — mined  from  the 
ground  like  gold  and  silver,  and  requires  about 
twenty  years  for  oxidization.  It  contains  free 
iron,  free  sulphur,  and  magnesium,  and  one  pack- 
age will  equal  in  medicinal  strength  and  curative 
value  800  gallons  of  the  most  powerful,  efficacious 
mineral  water  drunk  fresh  at  the  springs.  It  is  a 
geological  discovery,  to  which  nothing  is  added 
and  from  which  nothing  is  taken.  It  is  the  marvel 
of  the  century  for  curing  such  diseases  as  Blieuma- 
tism,  Bright’s  Disease,  Blood  Poisoning,  Heart  Trou- 
ble, Dropsy,  Catarrh  and  Throat  Affections,  liver. 
Kidney,  and  Biadder  Ailments,  Stomach  and  Female 
Disorders,  La  Grippe,  Malarial  Fever,  Nervous  Pros- 
JJJAi J hnd  General  Debility,  as  thousands  testify, 

and  as  no  one,  answering  this,  writing  for  a pack- 
deny  after  using.  A'itse-Ore  has  cured 
^ y more  chronic,  obstinate,  pronounced  incurable 
cases  than  any  other  known  medicine,  and  will 
reach  such  cases  with  a more  rapid  and  powerful 
curative  action  than  any  medicine,  combination 
of  medicines,  or  doctor’s  prescription  which  it  is  possible  to  procure. 

VIT.E-OBE  will  do  the  same  for  you  as  it  has  for  hundreds  of  readers  of  the  Confederate  Vet- 
eran if  you  will  give  it  a trial.  Send  for  a $1  package  at  our  risk.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
the  stamp  to  answer  this  announcement.  If  the  medicine  does  not  benefit  you,  write  us  so,  and 
there  is  no  harm  done.  AVe  want  no  one’s  money  whom  VitiB-Ore  cannot  benefit.  Can  anything  be 
more  fair?  What  sensible  person,  no  matter  how  prejudiced  he  or  she  may  be,  who  desires  a 
cure  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  would  hesitate  to  try  Vitae-Ore  on  this  liberal  offer  ? One  pack- 
age is  usually  sufficient  to  cure  ordinary  cases;  two  or  three  for  chronic,  obstinate  cases.  AVe 
mean  just  what  we  say  in  this  announceruent,  and  will  do  just  what  we  agree.  Write  to-day  for 
a package  at  our  risk  and  expense,  giving  your  age  and  ailments,  and  mention  the  Confeder- 
ate Veteran  so  that  we  may  know  that  you  are  entitled  to  this  liberal  offer. 

NOT  A PENNY  UNLESS  BENEFITED. 

This  offer  will  challenge  the  attention  and  consideration,  and  afterwards  the 
gratitude,  of  every  living  person  who  desires  better  health,  or  Avho  suffers  pains, 
ills,  and  diseases  which  have  defied  the  medical  world  and  grown  Avorse  with  age. 
We  care  not  for  your  skepticism,  but  ask  only  your  investigation,  and  at  our  e.x- 
pense,  regardless  of  what  ills  you  have,  by  sending  to  us  for  a package.  ADDRESS 


An  Old  War  Veteran 

Writes  *‘I  Am  Cured.” 

Read  AVhaf  a.  Tennessee  Boy  Who  Wore  the 
Gray  (Now  of  Texas)  Tells  of  Vifae-Ore. 

Cwred  after  Eight  Years  of  Suffering. 

I h.ave  been  in  very  poor  he.Tlth  for  eight 
yaars’  time,  siiul,  altlioiigh  I took  medicines 
aad  treatments  during  tliis  entire  period.noth- 
inj  seemed  to  do  me  any  good.  L.ast.Iuly  I 
w.as  t.aken  down  with  ,a  very  h.ad  spell  tlmt  I 
thought  was  surely  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

1 was  sick  to  my 
s t o 111  .a  e h , an  d 
everything 
seeinect  to  be  go- 
i 11  g around  rii  e 
at  the  rate  of 
.about  si.xty  miles 
a minute.  I vom- 
ited; a clammy 
sweat  broke  out 
all  over,  and  it 
seemed  as 
though  I were 
dying.  We  called 
in  a good  doctor, 
who'  diagnosed 
my  case  as  Ver- 
tigo. This  spell 
lasted  for  four 
hours.  All  of 
the  doctors’ 
medicines  disa- 
greed with  me, 
making  me  very 
sick  to  my  stomach,  and  in  a week  I had  an- 
other spell  woi  se  than  tlie  first.  Thereafter 
these  s)iells  came  on  me  as  often  as  two  or 
three  times  a week, and  would  last  from  eight- 
een to  twenty-four  hours,  growing  more  fre- 
quent andof  longerduration  as  time  went  on. 
I saw  the  Vlt.-e-Ure  advertisement  and  wrote 
iniinediately  for  a month’s  trial  treatment.  I 
eoniiiienced  improving  slowly,  but  enough  to 
show  trie  at  tlie  end  of  the  trial  time  that  Vi- 
tse-Ore  was  doing  me  a great  amount  of  food, 
and  I paid  for  the  trial  treatment  and  ordered 
more.  lam  still  iming  Vitie-Ore,  having  near- 
ly finished  the  third  package,  and  am  constant- 
ly improving.  I mind;  say  I am  cured  of  al- 
most all  of  ihytronVilcs.and  tliiiik  that  I shall 
very  soon  be  entirely  sound  and  well,  a most 
remarkable  thing  at  my  age,  whieh  is  now  six- 
ty-five. I believe  that  Vilie-Ore  has  saved  my 
life,  and  I shall  ever  praise  the  Theo.  Noel 
Company  and  this  wonderful  reinedv. 

J.  B.  MAKsBALL, 
Fannersville,  Tex. 


THEO.  NOEL  CO., 


Veteran  Dept., 
Vitae-Ore  Bldg., 


Chicago 


t 

Refrigerators  I Summer 


CAOO 

\J9\J==  'BEA\/TIF\/L 

Star  Refrigerator 


'X'lIE  STAR  REFRIGERATOR  is  first-class 
-*■  in  every  respect.  The  linings  of  the  ice  chamber 
and  the  provision  chamber  are  of  highly  polished 
zinc.  A strong  Raised  and  Corrugated  Ice 
Rack  gives  perfect  drainage.  Your  ice  never 
stands  in  a pool  of  water. 

The  Star  has  a Beautie  ul  Hardwood  F inish, 
automatic  catch,  brass  hinges,  and  brass  lock  with 
key. 

Ice  CaLp&.city 
25  po\Ji\ds 


The  drain  pipe  is  easily  and 
quickly  removed  for  cleans- 
ing, and  is  so  simple  that  a 
child  can  easily  understand 
it. 

As  we  have  but  a few  of 
this  special  size  in  stock,  we 
have  decided  to  offer  this 

6-20  Sta.r  Refrigerator 
at  the  splendid  price  of 


$620 


HOW  TO  SE/fT)  MOJVEy 

Send  money  by  express  money  order,  post  office 
money  order,  or  registered  letter.  Do  not  send 
through  ordinary  mail. 

No  order  will  be  considered  unless  accom- 
panied by  cash. 




Alaskdc  R.efrigera.tors 


The  Best  Refrigerator  at  Any 
Price. 

Overhead  Circueation,  patented  and 
possessed  only  by  the 


Saves  one-third  ice,  and  makes 
the  refrigerator  so  absolutely 
odorless  that 

You  can  keep  butter,  cheese,  milk, 
meat,  cucumbers,  and  onions 

in  the  provision  chamber  all  at 
one  time  without  the  slightest 
taint  of  one  being  communica- 
ted to  the  other. 


WRITE  FOR.  CATALOGUE 
AND  PRICES 

Summer  Goods 


Latttn  S'teftn^s 
Settees 
HatnmocKj! 
Labifn  Vases 
Coolers 


Filters 
Freezers 
Ice  Goods 


Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices.  We  are  glad  to  quote, 
even  though  you  should  not 
buy. 


Phillips  ^ Bvittorff 

MFC.  CO. 

Ho\ise  F\jri\isHers  NasKville,  Tenn. 
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LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  STEPHEN  D.  LEE 
Acting  Commander  in  Chief  United  Confederate  Veterans 


Qopfederat<^  l/eterar>. 


ESTABLISHED  1844.- 


-IIVCORPORATED  IQOl. 


J.  M.  ROBINSON,  NORTON  & CO., 

INCORPORATED, 

UOUISVIUL^E,  KEINTUCKV, 

MAXUFACTl’RKUS  OI'  TIIIC 

Celebnitecl  “Tifier”  Clothino  and  vShirts. 


FACTORIES: 

NEW  ALBANY,  IND., 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

SALESROOMS: 

LOUISVILLE,  KY., 

533  to  543  W.  Main  St.,  Cor.  6ih. 


Our  trade-mark  stands  for  everything  that  is  good,  hut  especially  for 
STRENGTH,  DURABILITY,  AND  SUPERIORITY. 

If  you  like  .:.  .:.  .:.  .:.  .:.  .:.  .:. 

WELL-MADE,  GOOD  - FITTING  GARMENTS, 

get  a suit  of  clothing  or  one-half  dozen  of  our  shirts  from  your 
local  dealer. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  our  JOBBING  BUSINESS,  which  every  Southern  merchant  who  has 
dealt  with  us  knows  is  amongst  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  South,  and  which  includes: 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Hosiery,  Fans, 

Dress  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Underwear,  Umbrellas, 

White  Goods,  Men’s  Furnishings,  Carpets,  Parasols, 

Linens,  Ladies’  Furnishings,  Mattings,  Upholstery, 

Ladies’  Cloaks,  Skirts,  and  Shirt  Waists. 

We  are  always  prepared  to  meet  every  want,  keeping  in  touch  with  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  doing  our  own  im- 
porting and  having  our  own  representative  abroad.  You  will  find  us  thoroughly  equipped  to  handle  your  business,  and 
we  guarantee  promptness  and  satisfaction  in  the  execution  of  your  orders. 

We  are  agents  for  a number  of  Southern  factories,  and  can  ship  Sheetings,  Plaid  Cottons,  Outings,  etc.,  direct  from 
the  mill  in  bale  lots,  freight  paid,  giving  you  very  low  prices.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

We  make  no  charge  for  boxes  or  drayage. 
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U.  C.V.,  ATTENTION  I ^ 

Battalions. 


Qontederate  Veterans! 

THIS  IS  THE  H71T 

which  will  be  worn  at  the  reunion  in  Nashville  in  June.  We 
have  made  special  arrangements  to  furnish  this  style  in  all 
grades.  Prices,  |i,  $1.50,  $2,  and  I3,  quality  guaranteed. 
Mail  orders  receive  prompt  attention  from  any  part  of  U.  S.  A. 
Send  stamps,  post  office  money  order,  or  cashier’s  check. 

PENNSYLV^Nm  H7LT  GO., 

320  Union  St.,  XTISHVILLE,  TENX. 

J.  U.  DISMUKES,  18th  Tennessee  Infantry,  Proprietor. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hat  Co.  is  also  headquarters  for  Stetson 
and  Old  Hickory  Hats.  Genuine  Panamas  and  Straw  Hats  in 
all  grades  and  prices. 


AN  INVESTMENT, 

NO  SPECULATION, 

Markcpa  'Cil  'Co. 

ROOMS  524  and  525  STARR  KING  BUILDING, 

San  Francisco,  Cai, 


Organized  in  October,  1900,  and  has  a 
property  valuation  of  $175,000.  Forty 
acres  of  valuable  patented  land  in  the 
Sunset  District,  and  eight  acres  patented 
land  in  same  field  not  yet  developed. 
Two  flowing  wells  with  capacity  of  four 
hundred  barrels  claih’. 


Stock  lot*  Sale.  Write  for  Particulars. 

Reference  by  Permission  to 
Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IS63 EX’VE'RIEJ^CE 1904-. 

Fall’s  Business  College 

Telegraph  Institute. 

ALEXANDER  FALL,  President, 

TELEPHONES;  Office,  1823;  Residence,  331S-Y. 


AI^L  commercial  branches  thoroughly  taught. 
Telegraphy  a specialty. 

English  has  careful  attention. 

Terms  reasonable. 

Competency,  thoroughness,  and  completeness, 
with  good  ifositions  assured,  are  paramount  con- 
siderations. 


TULMNE 

HOTEL, 

NTISHVIELE,  TENN. 

(Diagonally  across  from  Veteran  Headquarters.) 


Under  Neiv  Management. 


Most  central  location  in  the  city.  Two  blocks 
from  the  Union  Station.  Strictly  first-class  in  every 
particular.  The  table  is  our  special  feature.  Hand 
baggage  transferred  to  and  from  tbe  station  free  of 
charge.  Patronage  respectfidh’  solicited. 

Rates:  $2,  $3.50,  and  rooms  with  bath  $3  per 
day.  American  Plan. 

R.  H.  JONES,  Manager. 
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Official 

Reunion  Button. 

This  button,  made  of  hard 
metal,  Confederate  gray 
finish,  bears  a fine  likeness 
of  Gen.  John  B,  Gordon, 
the  thirteen  stars,  the  olive 
branch  of  peace,  an  inverted 
torch,  and  the  letters  U.  C. 
V.,  the  words  “Nashville, 
1904,”  being*  on  a scroll. 
Entire  proceeds  of  sale  of 
these  buttons  goes  to  en- 
tertain Confederate  Veter- 
ans. 


Visitors  to  the  Reunion 

,^re  in-VUed  to  call  on 

G/)s  B.  H.  Stief  Jewelry  C2. 

SPLENDID  LINES  OF 

’ ^Diamonds,  tOcitchej:^  Jetafetry'^ 
^otjfVentr  ^ poons.  Tray's. 


REPAIRING  WATCHES  and 
JEWELRY  A SPECIALTY. 

THE  B.  H.  STIEE  JEWELRY  CO.. 

4-04r  y/niort  ^ireei,  NASHVILLE. 


*'A  draught  lit  for  the  gods  to  quaff." 

Cool,  'Refreshing, 
Health_fxil. 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES. 
Call  for 

*Pep4:ol 

bahen  tired  and  thirsty. 


Veterans!  Comrades! 

Many  a close  shave  you’ve  had  in 
battle,  hut  the  : : : : : : 

Coolest,  Cleanest,  Cuickest 

■ , ...1=  SHA  VE  

you’ll  get  in  the  city  of  Nashville 
is  at  the  ; : ; : ; : 

Star  Shaving  Parlor, 

3^6  N.  Cherry  Street.  A.  S.  NnttalL  Prop. 


TIMOTHY  & GILGAN, 

U26  Union  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fashionable  Shirt  Waists,  Latest  Style  Skirts, 
Exquisite  New  Laces,  Beautiful  Embroideries,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  Handkerchiefs,  Parasols,  Fans,  Etc., 

TIT  POPULTIR  PRIGES. 


FINE  CARRIAGES. 

HARNESS. 

EDWIN  E. 

SWEENEY, 

168-170  N.  College  Street.  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Builder  of  Express  and  Delivery  Wayons  and  Repairing. 

RUBBER  TIRES. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

Established  1867  Telephone 

Incorporated  1898  734 

Frank  Anderson  Produce  Co. 
WHOLESALE  FRUITS 

Produce  and  Commission  Merchants 

M.  L.  HARBIGAN 

Rooms  for  World's  Fair  Visitors 
First-class  Accommodations.  $i.oo  per  Day 

Take  Laclede  Avenue  cars  west  to 
Compton  Street.  3225  Pine  Street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Phone,  Kinloch 
D1879  ; : : ; ; ; : : 

NO.  202  MARKET  SQUARE 
NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


Entered  at  the  post  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  use  only  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  to  al>brevi- 
ate  as  much  as  practicable.  The  shorter  the  article  the  sooner  published. 

Don’t  send  newspapers  marked.  Clip  the  article  and  inclose  it  with  letter. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends.  For 
instance,  if  the  Veteran  is  ordered  to  oegin  with  January,  the  date  on  mail 
list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application.  They  are  very  low. 


The  rn'/7  W'ar  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  late  war,  and  when  cor- 
respondents use  that  term  the  wor^^'reat  will  be  substituted. 


OFFICTALLT  REPRESENTS: 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Other  Organizations. 

The  Veteran  is  approved  and  indorsed  officiallv  by  a larger  and  more 
elevated  patronage,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication  in  existence.  It  is 
faithful  to  the  great  trust  committed  to  it  by  the  Southern  people. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success; 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


& C^Yfw  Kol.  XII.  NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  JUNE,  1904. 


THE  NASHVILLE  REUNION. 

The  Reunion  Committee  sends  the  Southern  Press  the  good 
news  that  all  arrangements  are  perfected  for  entertaining  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  at  Nashville,  June  14-16. 

The  Camps  of  Veterans,  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  the  three 
Chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  are  working  in 
harmony  with  the  business  organizations  of  Nashville  to  fur- 
nish an  entertainment  as  nearly  faultless  as  possible. 

The  fact  that  these  conventions  had  become  so  expensive 
to  cities  entertaining  so  deterred  action  that  it  was  left  for 
Nashville  to  become  host  again  sooner  than  was  expected. 
But  the  capital  of  the  Volunteer  State,  aided  by  adjacent  com- 
munities, is  ready.  All  of  the  people  are  in  hearty  accord, 
and  arrangements  are  such  that  this  invitation,  to  Confederate 
Veterans  everywhere,  is  extended  without  misgiving  in  any 
particular.  Arrangements  are  far  better  than  ever  before  for 
Veterans  to  meet  in  their  old  commands — on  the  campus  of 
the  Vanderbilt  University. 

The  only  variation  from  former  rules  of  entertainment  is 
that  of  giving  the  “old  soldiers”  preference.  This  action  will 
be  approved  by  every  loyal,  beautiful  woman  who  comes  to 
do  them  honor.  While  sponsors  and  their  maids  of  honor 
will  be  entertained  by  their  Department,  Division,  and  Brigade 
Commanders,  provision  is  being  made  for  many  of  them  in  the 
homes  of  our  best  people,  so  the  committee  is  confident  of 
as  perfectly  delightful  reunion  as  has  ever  been  held.  The 
orator  of  the  occasion  will  be  Dr.  R.  H.  McKim,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  who  served  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  a 
most  loyal  Confederate  and  a very  eloquent  speaker. 

The  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association — that  of 
the  “Mothers  of  the  Confederacy”  who  never  ceased  their 
labors  after  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  but  went  right 
on  erecting  monuments  for  the  dead — will  hold  their  annual 
convention.  The  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  will 


) S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM, 
nfj.  u.  -j  Proprietor. 


also  hold  their  annual  convention,  with  promise  of  more  active 
service  and  zeal  than  ever  before,  hence  the  importance  of 
this  reunion  is  second  to  none  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Reasons  not  heretofore  appealing  to  the  heroes  of  the  Con- 
federacy should  bestir  every  Southern  patriot.  An  impression 
prevails  that  only  a few  more  of  these  general  reunions  will 
be  held,  and  as  this  meeting  will  be  the  first  since  the  death 
of  that  magnetic  and  matchless  man,  the  only  Commander  in 
Chief  while  living,  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  it  will  be  fitting  to 
do  his  memory  honor  by  the  largest  attendance  possible. 
At  this  service  Judge  Thomas  G.  Jones,  ex-Governor  of  Ala- 
bama, has  been  selected  to  prepare  resolutions  in  honoring 
Gen.  Gordon. 

Don’t  let  your  bravest  and  best  soldiers  fail  to  come  from 
lack  of  means;  provide  the  small  sum  for  their  railroad  fare, 
and  when  they  arrive  we  will  feed  them  and  provide  them 
lodging  absolutely  free  of  expense. 

While  first  consideration  is  given  the  Veterans,  as  open- 
hearted  hospitality  to  all,  as  was  ever  given  a worthy,  patri- 
otic people,  will  be  extended. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  and  urged  that  all  Camps  report 
promptly  to  Secretary  L.  R.  Eastman  the  number  of  Veterans 
for  whom  free  entertainment  is  to  be  supplied. 

Remember  the  dates — June  14-16.  The  low  rate  of  one  cent 
per  mile  each  way,  plus  25  cents,  with  extension  privilege  of 
several  weeks  upon  the  payment  of  50  cents  for  the  deposit 
and  care  of  ticket  by  the  railroad  agents,  has  been  given. 

Committee : M.  B.  Pilcher,  President  Frank  Cheatham 
Camp  and  Bivouac;  Oliver  J.  Timothy,  Merchant;  S.  A. 
Cunningham,  Editor  of  Confederate  Veteran;  Edgar  M. 
Foster,  Manager  of  the  Nashville  Banner. 

General  Committee;  Charles  F.  Frizzell,  Chairman;  L.  R. 
Eastman,  Secretary. 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Department,  Division,  and  Bri- 
gade Commanders,  their  Adjutant  Generals  and  addresses  (the 
names  of  Adjutant  Generals  and  Chief  of  Staff  are  given  next 
to  their  Commanders  with  rank)  : 

Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Lieutenant  General  Commanding,  Co- 
lumbus, Miss.;  Maj.  Gen.  William  E.  Mickle,  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral and  Chief  of  Staff,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department. — Lieut.  Gen.  C. 
Irvine  Walker,  Commander,  Greenville,  S.  C. ; Brig.  Gen. 
J.  G.  Holmes,  Macon,  Ga. 

South  Carolina  Dn’mon.— Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Carwile, 
Commander,  Edgefield:  Col.  J.  M.  Jordan,  Greenville;  Brig. 
Gen.  Zimmerman  Davis,  Commanding  First  Brig.,  Charleston  ; 
Brig.  Gen.  B.  H.  Teague,  Commanding  Second  Brig.,  Aiken. 

North  Carolina  Division.-— 'Ria].  Gen.  Julian  S.  Carr,  Com- 
mander, Durham,  N.  C. ; Col.  H.  A.  London,  Pittsboro;  Brig. 
Gen.  P.  C.  Carlton,  First  Brig.,  Statesville;  Brig.  Gen.  W.  L. 
London,  Second  Brig.,  Pittsboro;  Brig.  Gen.  James  I.  Metts, 
Third  Brig.,  Wilmington;  Brig.  Gen.  James  M.  Ray,  Fourth 
Brig.,  Asheville. 

Virginia  Division. — Maj.  Gen.  Theodore  S.  Garnett,  Com- 
mander, Norfolk,  Va.;  Col.  Joseph  V.  Bidgood,  Richmond; 
Brig.  Gen.  Stith  Bolling,  First  Brig.,  Petersburg;  Brig.  Gen. 
James  Macgill,  Second  Brig.,  Pulaski ; Brig.  Gen.  R.  D.  Funk- 
houser.  Third  Brig.,  Strasburg. 

West  Virginia  Division. — Maj.  Gen.  Robert  White,  Com- 
mander, Wheeling;  Col.  A.  C.  L.  Gatewood,  Linwood;  Brig. 
Gen.  David  E.  Jolmston,  First  Brig.,  Bluefield ; Brig.  Gen. 
S.  S.  Green,  Second  Brig.,  Charleston. 

Maryland  Division.- — Maj.  Gen.  A.  C.  Trippe,  Commander, 
Baltimore,  Md. ; Col.  David  S.  Briscoe,  Baltimore;  Brig.  Gen. 
Oswald  Tilghman,  First  Brig.,  Easton;  Brig.  Gen.  John  F. 
Zacharias,  Second  Brig.,  Cumberland. 

Army  of  Tennessee  Departm.ent. — Maj.  Gen.  Clement  A. 
Evans,  Commander,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; Brig.  Gen.  E.  T.  Sykes, 
Columbus,  Miss. 

Louisiana  Division. — Maj.  Gen.  O.  A.  Bullion,  Commander, 
Hope  Villa,  La.;  Col.  A.  B.  Booth,  New  Orleans. 

Tennessee  Division. — Maj.  Gen.  George  W.  Gordon,  Com- 
mander, Memphis,  Tenn. ; Col.  John  P.  Hickman,  Nashville; 
Brig.  Gen.  J.  F.  Horne,  First  Brig.,  Knoxville;  Brig.  Gen. 

John  M.  Taylor,  Second  Brig.,  Lexington;  Brig.  Gen.  Clay 

Stacker,  Third  Brig.,  Clarksville. 

Florida  Division.- — Maj.  Gen.  W.  D.  Ballentine,  Commander, 
Fernandina,  Fla.;  Col.  Fred  L.  Robertson,  Tallahassee;  Brig. 
Gen.  W.  L.  Wittich,  First  Brig.,  Pensacola ; Brig.  Gen.  F.  P. 
Fleming,  Second  Brig.,  Jacksonville ; Brig.  Gen.  W.  PI, 
Jewell,  Third  Brig.,  Orlando. 

Alabama  Division. — Maj.  Gen.  George  P.  Harrison,  Com- 
mander, Opelika,  Ala.;  Col.  Harvey  E.  Jones,  Montgomery; 
Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  A.  Sanford,  First  Brig.,  Montgomery; 

Brig.  Gen.  Pinckney  D.  Bowles,  Second  Brig.,  Evergreen ; 

Brig.  Gen.  J.  N.  Thompson,  Third  Brig.,  Tuscumbia;  Brig. 
Gen.  J.  W.  Bush,  Fourth  Brig.,  Birmingham. 

Mississippi  Division. — Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Lowry,  Command- 
er, Jackson,  Miss.;  Col.  J.  L.  McCaskill,  Brandon;  Brig.  Gen. 
John  A.  Webb,  First  Brig.,  Jackson;  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Houston,  Second  Brig.,  Aberdeen. 

Georgia  Division. — Maj.  Gen.  P.  A.  S.  McGlashan,  Com- 
mander, Savannah,  Ga. ; Col.  William  M.  Crumley,  Atlanta; 
Brig.  Gen.  J.  L.  Sweat,  S.  Ga.  Brig.,  Waycross;  Brig.  Gen. 
C.  M.  Wiley,  E.  Ga.  Brig.,  Macon;  Brig.  Gen.  A.  J.  West, 
N.  Ga.  Brig.,  Atlanta ; Brig.  Gen.  Charles  MeWheatley,  W. 
Ga.  Brig.,  Americus. 


Kentucky  Division. — Maj.  Gen.  Bennett  H.  Young,  Com- 
mander, Louisville,  Ky. ; Col.  W.  A.  Milton,  Louisville;  Brig. 
Gen.  James  R.  Rogers,  First  Brig.,  Cane  Ridge;  Brig.  Gen. 
J.  B.  Briggs,  Second  Brig.,  Russellville;  Brig.  Gen.-  D.  Thorn- 
ton, Third  Brig.,  Louisville;  Brig.  Gen.  N.  M.  Marks,  Fourth 
Brig.,  Versailles. 


ANCESTRY  OF  THE  CHIEF  SPONSOR. 


Miss  Corinne  Tebault,  of  New  Orleans,  the  sponsor  of  the 
South,  is  a charming  and  vivacious  blonde  with  queenly  car- 
riage and  exquisitely  graceful.  She  is  descended  from  the 
Huguenots  and  Puritans,  and  both  families  have  furnished 
soldiers  and  statesmen  to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  Con- 
federate States.  Thus  she  possesses  the  vivacity  of  the  French, 
mingled  with  the  stability  of  purpose  and  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment of  the  English ; she  is  therefore  a representative  Amer- 
ican of  the  noblest  type.  Miss  Tebault  is  an  acknowledged 
belle,  and  has  been  honored  frequently  as  sponsor  and  maid 
of  honor  by  department  and  division  commanders  on  previous 
occasions  by  both  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  and  the 
Sons  of  Veterans. 


MISS  CORINNE  TEBAULT. 
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Miss  Tebanlt’s  ancestors  have  distinguished  records  in  the 
armies  of  France,  in  our  own  Revolutionary  War,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  America,  in  our  Indian  wars,  and  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  in  the  late  war  with  Spain  her  brother,  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton Tebault,  organized  under  Gen.  Wood  the  officers’  hospital 
at  Santiago,  and  was  its  commanding  medical  officer.  Her 
ancestors  and  immediate  family  have  participated  in  six  wars 
— the  French  army,  our  Revolutionary  War,  Indian  wars. 
War  of  1812,  Confederate  War,  and  War  with  Spain. 

Miss  Tebault  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Tebault,  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  who  served  on 
Gen.  Gordon’s  staff  and  is  now  serving  on  Gen.  Lee’s  staff, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  was  surgeon  in  the 
Army  of  Tennessee  throughout  the  entire  war,  was  surgeon 
of  the  Twenty-First  Louisiana  Regiment,  and  later  of  the 
Tenth  South  Carolina,  Manigault’s  Regiment.  Since  the  war 
Dr.  Tebault  has  filled  many  responsible  positions  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  He  shouldered  a musket  in  defense  of  the 
people’s  rights  on  the  celebrated  14th  of  September,  which 
emancipated  Louisiana ; and  was  also  one  of  the  committee 
which  secured  pensions  to  the  old  veterans  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  i8g8,  of  which  he  was  a member  for 
the  parish  of  Orleans. 

Miss  Tebault’s  paternal  ancestor,  Baron  Tebault,  was  gen- 
eral in  chief  of  the  French  army  just  before  Napoleon’s  time. 
Her  paternal  great-grandfather,  Christopher  Hall,  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  a warm  friend 
of  Gen.  Lafayette,  who  was  entertained  by  him  when  he  vis- 
ited America.  The  next  year  the  Hon.  Christopher  Hall  made 
a tour  of  Europe,  in  1826,  and  was  entertained  by  Gen.  Lafa- 
yette at  his  favorite  chateau,  “La  Grange,”  in  France.  Her 
maternal  revolutionary  ancestor  was  Gov.  William  Bradford, 
the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Her  maternal  great- 
grandfather, the  Hon.  Seaton  Grantland,  represented  Georgia 
in  the  Legislature  and  in  Congress.  He  founded  the  first 
newspaper  in  Middle  Georgia,  the  Southern  Recorder,  and 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Whig  Party  in  Georgia 
and  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  that  State.  Her  maternal 
grandfather,  the  Hon.  D.  J.  Bailey,  of  Griffin,  Ga.,  was  colonel 
of  the  Thirtieth  Georgia  Regiment  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee, 
and  he  also  served  throughout  the  Indian  war  with  the  Semi- 
noles  and  Creeks,  being  promoted  to  a captaincy.  Col.  Bailey 
served  the  State  of  Georgia  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  for  several 
terms  in  the  United  States  .Congress.  Col.  Bailey  and  his 
father-in-law,  the  Hon.  Seaton  Grantland,  were  both  in  Con- 
gress, at  the  same  time,  one  a Whig  and  the  other  a Democrat. 


RESIDENCE  OF  GEN.  STEPHEN  D.  LEE,  COLUMBUS,  MISS. 


TENNESSEE'S  PART  IN  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  P.  HICKMAN,  SECRETARY  U.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  William  Hume,  of  Nashville,  historian  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Division,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  gives 
a succinct  statistical  history  of  what  Tennessee  did  during  the 
War  between  the  States,  what  she  has  done  since,  and  is  now 
doing.  The  facts  have  been  divided  under  separate  heads,  so 
that  they  may  be  readily  understood. 

Battles  Fought  in  Tennessee. 

There  were  fought  upon  the  soil  of  Tennessee  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  battles  and  skirmishes,  in  each  of  which 
men  were  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners.  The  more  con- 
spicuous of  them  were : 

In  1862 — Fort  Donelson,  February  14-16;  Shiloh,  April  6,  7; 
Murfreesboro,  July  13;  Hartsville,  December  7;  Parker’s 
Cross  Roads,  December  30;  Murfreesboro,  December  31-Jan- 
uary  2,  1863. 

In  1863 — Thompson’s  Station,  March  4,  5 ; Hoover’s  Gap, 
June  24;  Missionary  Ridge,  November  23-25;  Knoxville,  No- 
vember 2Q. 

In  1864 — Fort  Pillow,  April  12;  Memphis,  August  21; 
Franklin,  November  30;  Nashville,  December  15,  16. 

Independent  of  these,  a part  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga 
was  fought  on  Tennessee  soil,  September  19,  20,  1863.  In  this 
battle  more  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  for  the  forces  en- 
gaged, than  in  any  battle  of  the  war.  The  Confederates  lost 
17,804;  the  Federals,  15,851.  The  Confederate  losses  were  the 
greater,  as  they  were  the  attacking  party ; however,  it  was  a 
great  Confederate  victory. 

Confederate  Generals  from  Tennessee. 

Lieutenant  Generals : N.  B.  Forrest  and  Alex  P.  Stewart. 

Major  Generals:  William  B.  Bate,  B.  F.  Cheatham,  B.  R. 
Johnson,  J.  P.  McCown,  John  C.  Brown,  Daniel  S.  Donelson, 
W.  Y.  C.  Humes,  Cadmus  M.  Wilcox. 

Brigadier  Generals:  John  Adams,  F.  C.  Armstrong,  Alex 
W.  Campbell,  J.  C.  Carter,  George  W.  Dibrell,  Robert  Hat- 
ton, W.  H.  Jackson,  S.  R.  Anderson,  Tyree  H.  Bell,  William 
H.  Carroll,  H.  B.  Davidson,  George  W.  Gordon,  Ben  J.  Hill, 
A.  E.  Jackson,  George  Maney,  James  A.  McMurray,  G.  J. 
Pillow,  James  E.  Raines,  Tom  B.  Smith,  James  Starnes,  A.  J. 
Vaughn,  F.  M.  Walker,  William  McComb,  J.  B.  Palmer,  W. 
A.  Quarles,  Preston  Smith,  O.  F.  Strahl,  R.  C.  Tyler,  John 
C.  Vaughn,  M.  J.  Wright,  F.  K.  Zollicoffer. 

This  gives  two  lieutenant  generals,  eight  major  generals,  and 
thirty-one  brigadier  generals. 

Independent  of  this,  R.  C.  Foster  IIP,  W.  R.  Caswell,  John 
L.  T.  Sneed,  and  C.  W.  Frazier  were  appointed  by  Gov.  Har- 
ris as  brigadier  generals  of  the  Provisional  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  greatly  assisted  in  the  organization  and  equipment 
of  our  army. 

Tennessee  furnished  the  following  commands  to  the  Con- 
federate army : 

Eighty-four  regiments  and  five  battalions  of  infantry,  twen- 
ty-two regiments  and  seventeen  battalions  of  cavalry,  twenty 
batteries  of  artillery  and  four  partisan  companies. 

By  the  rules  of  estimates  these  would  make  approximately 
113,000  soldiers,  out  of  a total  of  600,000  soldiers  in  the  Con- 
federate army. 

Tennessee  also  furnished  to  the  Eederal  army  31,092  white 
soldiers,  making  a total  of  144,092  soldiers,  out  of  a white 
population,  in  i860,  of  739,867. 

The  Tennessee  Confederate  Dead. 

The  Confederate  dead  buried  in  Tennessee  aggregate  11,782 
There  are  at  Shiloh  1,728;  Knoxville,  1,600;  Nashville,  1,492: 
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Franklin,  1,484;  Murfreesboro,  1,340;  Memphis,  1,095;  Chat- 
tanooga, 905;  Shelbyville,  600;  Fort  Donelson,  464;  Tulla- 
homa,  400;  Jackson,  225;  Clarksville,  128;  Columbia,  123; 
Lebanon,  75 ; Gallatin,  73 ; Union  City,  41 ; Lewisburg,  9. 

Of  course  there  are  a number  of  others  in  private  grave- 
yards, and  many  in  unknown  graves.  These  dead  have  been 
gathered  together,  and  their  graves  looked  after,  by  the  women 
of  Tennessee. 

Confederate  Monuments  in  Tennessee. 

In  recognition  of  the  bravery,  endurance,  self-sacrifice,  and 
devotion  of  the  Confederate  soldier,  seventeen  monuments  have 
been  erected  and  four  contracted  for  at  the  following  places 
in  Tennessee;  Bolivar,  Clarksville,  Covington,  Gallatin,  Kno.N- 
ville,  Memphis,  Lewisburg,  Murfreesboro,  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga, Columbia,  Franklin,  Jackson,  Lebanon,  Memphis  (N. 
B.  Forrest,  contracted  for),  McMinnville  (contracted  for), 
Nashville  (Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac,  contracted  for),  Paris. 
Shelbyville,  Shiloh  (contracted  for),  and  Union  City. 

In  1870  the  Confederate  women  of  Nashville  organized  a 
Memorial  Association.  They  elected  Mrs.  Felicia  Grundy 
Porter  President,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hickman  Secretary,  and  Mrs. 
Evans  Treasurer.  They  bought  a beautiful  circle  in  Mount 
Olivet  Cemetery,  paying  $1,500  therefor,  Gen.  William  B.  Bate 
making  the  last  payment  of  $300  thereon.  In  this  circle  they 
buried  all  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nashville  at  a cost  of  $4,300. 

In  1887  the  Confederate  men  and  women  of  Nashville  or- 
ganized a Confederate  Monumental  Association,  which  was 
chartered  by  the  State  on  May  9,  1887.  Under  this  organiza- 
tion Col.  John  Overton  was  elected  President,  John  P.  Hick- 
man Secretary,  and  Maj.  M.  A.  Spurr  Treasurer.  The  Con- 
federate women  immediately  began  an  active  canvass,  and 
raised  in  Nashville  and  Davidson  County  exclusively  $11,700. 
On  May  16,  1889,  the  Association  unveiled  this  handsome 
monument.  It  is  erected  in  the  center  of  the  circle  at  Mt. 
Olivet  Cemetery — over  the  graves  of  1,492  Confederate  sol- 
diers, and  cost  $10,500. 

The  Association  now  holds  in  trust,  under  its  charter,  $1,- 
200,  the  interest  on  which  is  to  keep  the  circle  and  monument 
in  repair. 

Confederate  Organizations. 

There  are  in  Tennessee  the  following  Confederate  organi- 
zations, whose  duties  are  to  keep  fresh  the  memory  of  our 
sainted  dead,  to  revere  the  altars  of  the  old  South,  to  care  for 
our  indigent,  maimed,  and  decrepit  soldiers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  to  teach  the  world  the  history  of  a people  who  went 
to  war  for  liberty,  and  not  for  pelf:  86  Camps  of  United  Con- 
federate Veterans;  40  Bivouacs  of  Confederate  soldiers,  most 
of  which  are  also  Camps ; 46  Chapters  of  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy ; 36  Camps  of  United  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans. 

The  great  organization  of  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy was  effected  in  Nashville,  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Hickman,  of 
Nashville,  has  been  the  Recording  Secretary  from  the  begin- 
ning. Two  of  the  Presidents  of  the  body  are  Mrs.  M.  C.  Good- 
lett  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Brown,  widow  of  the  gallant  major 
general  and  Governor  of  the  State. 

It  is  fitting  that  Confederates  the  world  over  be  welcomed 
to  Tennessee.  One  of  her  leading  citizens  said,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  have  the  second  reunion  here:  “Nashville  will 
never  go  back  on  the  old  Confederates.” 

Mrs.  Davis  Declines  Gift. — A special  to  the  New  York 
Times  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  May  21,  says  "hat  Mrs.  Jefferson 


Davis  has  written  to  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rounsaville,  ex-President  of 
the  Georgia  Division,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
returning  a gift  of  $160  made  her  by  Georgians.  The  letter 
returning  the  money  says  in  part : “Inclosed  please  find  check 
sent  to  me  from  Atlanta  by  the  gentlemen  in  whose  charge  the 
money  contributed  for  my  use  by  generous  citizens  of  Georgia 
had  been  placed.  As  I could  not  return  it  to  the  donors,  being 
unable  to  find  them,  and  as  I prefer  not  to  accept  gratuities 
from  any  source,  I know  of  no  better  way  to  dispose  of  it 
than  by  sending  it  to  the  Winnie  Davis  Annex  to  the  Georgia 
Female  College,  at  Athens,  where  I hope  some  relations  of  the 
donors  of  the  sum  may  be  benefited  by  it.”  The  money  will 
be  used  by  the  Georgia  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  the 
furtherance  of  their  work. 


DECORATION  DAY  AT  CAMP  CHASE. 

The  R.  E.  Lee  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy of  Columbus,  Ohio,  through  a committee  comprised  of 
Mesdames  W.  B.  Van  Horn,  Charles  Baron,  and  Mary  C. 
Nicholson,  and  the  President,  Mrs.  Florence  Tucker  Winder, 
sends  this  announcement : 

“Again  the  time  approaches  to  decorate  the  graves  of  our 
Confederate  dead  who  sleep  at  Camp  Chase  Cemetery,  and  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  R.  E.  Lee  Chap- 
ter, as  well  as  the  local  Camp  of  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
hold  themselves  ready  to  perform  the  tender  office  of  placing 
your  flowers  upon  those  sacred  mounds;  and  the  second  Sat- 
urday in  June,  being  the  eleventh,  is  set  aside  as  the  date  for 
these  ceremonies.  All  contributions  of  flowers,  or  money  with 
which  to  purchase  them  or  help  defray  expenses,  will  be  grate- 
fully received. 

“Kindly  send  all  flowers  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  Room  4,  Eberly  Block,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  all 
money  to  Miss  Louise  Trabue,  Treasurer  of  R.  E.  Lee  Chap- 
ter, U.  D.  C.,  Camp  Chase,  Ohio.” 

Mrs.  John  H.  (Florence  Tucker)  Winder,  President,  never 
goes  about  anything  half-heartedly,  and  her  friends  at  the 
South  will  realize  how  gratified  she  will  be  by  hearty,  un- 
stinted response  to  this  appeal. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  THOMAS, 
Tennessee’s  Maid  of  Honor,  Nashville  reunion. 
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Every  Confederate  veteran  at  the  Nashville  reunion  is  requested  to  go  to 
the  Vanderbilt  University  Campus  June  15  at  4 P.M.  This  is  for  veterans  only. 
Let  every  Confederate  be  present,  regardless  of  all  other  engagements. 


GEN.  W.  L.  CABELL  (‘'OLD  TIGE''’), 

Second  in  Command  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

THE  REUNION  OFFICIAL  SOUVENIR  BUTTON. 

The  design  of  the  official  souvenir  button  of  the  Nashville 
reunion  is  here  given.  It  is  adorned  with  the  beloved  features 
of  the  late  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.  C.  V.,  Gen.  John  B. 
Gordon,  and  will  be  a valuable  souvenir  of  the  fourteenth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  organization.  This 
button  is  sold  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a fund  with  which  to  care  for  the  indigent 
veterans  who  may  attend  the  reunion. 

A Nashville  hardware  man,  who  attend- 
ed the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Hardware  Association  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Lewis  Eastman,  the 
efficient  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  a nice 
lot  of  the  souvenir  buttons  to  sell  while  there.  Mr.  Irby  Ben- 
nett, General  Manager  of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co., 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  appreciating  the  opportunity  to  provide 
the  manufacturers  with  a beautiful  souvenir  of  the  South,  took 
the  entire  supply.  Mr.  Bennett  is  a son  of  the  late  Capt. 
M.  T.  Bennett,  of  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  who  was  a worthy  Con- 
federate comrade.  The  Veteran  takes  occasion  in  thanking 
him  to  note  that  the  Winchester  Company  makes  the  most  ex- 
tensive line  of  rifles  and  ammunition  in  the  world. 

This  souvenir  button  was  designed  by  the  Stief  Jewelry  Com- 
pany, of  Nashville,  where  it  is  for  sale,  as  well  as  at  other 
places  in  the  city.  Price,  50  cents.  Send  for  one  or  get  it 
when  you  come  to  the  reunion. 
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HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  VETERAN. 

The  office  of  the  Confederate  Veteran  is  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Public  Square,  Nashville  (Southern  Methodist 
Publishing  House),  and  will  be  kept  open  during  the  reunion. 
On  June  13,  14,  15,  and  16  the  headquarters  will  be  in  Ward 
Seminary,  Spruce  Street’  the  registration  headquarters  for  all 
the  veterans,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  will  be  at  the  latter  place. 

The  special  attention  of  patrons  is  called  to  the  advertise- 
ments in  this  Reunion  Number  of  the  Veteran.  Many  of 
these  are  local,  and  extend  cordial  invitations  to  veterans  to 
call  while  in  the  city;  others  offer  articles  and  goods  that  are 
well  worth  looking  at,  and  many  of  which  would  be  valuable 
souvenirs  of  the  visit  to  Nashville. 

Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association. 

The  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association  will  hold 
its  fifth  annual  convention  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on 
June  14-16,  1904.  The  opening  feature  of  the  convention  will 
be  the  Jefferson  Davis  memorial  service,  to  be  held  in  Christ 
Church,  Broad  Street,  Tuesday  morning,  June  14,  at  10:30. 
Address  by  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Gailor,  Bishop  of  Tennessee. 

The  convention  will  be  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  Church  Street,  near  the  Maxwell  House.  Business  sessions 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  15-16,  com- 
mencing at  10  A.M. 

Delegates  are  requested  to  wear  their  local  association  badge 
for  identification,  and  to  report  promptly  at  9 a.m.  Tuesday 
morning,  June  14,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Credential  Com- 
mittee. Official  headquarters  of  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association  will  be  at  the  Maxwell  House. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  President; 

Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Williams,  Cor.  Sec. 
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S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building-,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All  per- 
sons who  approve  its  principles  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for  Asso- 
ciations throughout  the  South  are  requested  to  commend  its  patronage  and  to 
cooperate  in  extending  its  circulation.  Let  each  one  be  constantly  diligent. 

riFO  REUNION  EDITIONS— THE  CAUSE. 

While  this  issue  of  the  Veteran  contains  much  that  is  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  the  editor  is  much  disappointed  in  his 
fail  ure  to  include  much  more  that  was  promised  and  is  ex- 
pected, and  an  explanatory  statement  is  given. 

In  compliment  to  Nashville,  whose  citizens  are  active  and 
zealous  for  the  entertainment  of  coming  guests,  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  and  thousands  of  others,  it  was  in- 
tended to  pa3"  tribute  to  the  home  people  in  the  history  of 
the  battle  of  Nashville,  including  heroism  and  patriotism  of 
many  yet  living.  An  elaborate  supply  of  engravings  was  pro- 
cured and  invitation  extended  to  all  the  people  on  both  sides 
during  the  sixties  to  contribute.  Worthy  interest  was  mani- 
fested, but  some  of  the  parties  were  so  tardy  in  reporting  that 
many  pages  were  made  up  of  other  matter,  and  then  the  ad- 
vertising increased  as  it  never  did  before,  so  that  the  space  in- 
tended for  reminiscences  of  Nashville  was  minimized  beyond 
expectation. 

Another  cause  of  this  embarrassment  comes  in  the  editor’s  be- 
ing obliged  to  attend  court  as  plaintiff  and  witness  daily  just 
when  his  services  in  the  office  and  in  reunion  work  are  most 
needed.  This  fact  will  explain  to  many  friends  who  have  re- 
•quested  personal  attention  to  the  procurement  of  homes,  etc., 
for  the  reunion  time — persons  to  whom  the  editor  is  so  in- 
debted that  nothing  but  the  impossible  would  have  deterred 
him  from  serving  them.  (This  suit  is  resultant  to  the  un- 
happy libel  prosecution  of  the  Veteran,  which  was  ended  in 
favor  of  the  Veteran  and  is  out  of  court,  a judgment  having 
been  given  the  editor  against  the  plaintiff  for  costs  of  the  ap- 
peal advanced  by  the  defendant.  The  Underwood  suit  now  in 
the  courts  of  New  York  is  in  part  against  the  trustees  of 
the  Confederate  Memorial  Association  and  the  estate  of  the 
late  C.  B.  Rouss  in  an  effort  to  collect  the  25  per  cent  addi- 
tional to  salary,  etc.,  on  a contract  signed  by  the  late  W.  D. 
Chipley  as  President  of  the  Board.  In  that  case  the  plaintiff 
demands  $25,000  of  the  $100,000  subscribed  by  Mr.  Rouss.) 

The  Veteran  for  July  will  be  devoted  to  the  reunion  and 
the  supplemental  data  in  regard  to  the  battles  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nashville.  Those  who  would  contribute  to  that  feature  are 
requested  to  respond  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  it  has  been  decided  to  omit  a 
sketch  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  to  and  including  Franklin, 
for  which  elaborate  and  beautiful  engravings  are  prepared  and 
which  was  intended  as  the  leading  article.  Now  let  all  who 
can  send  data  of  what  occurred  in  and  near  Nashville  in  that 
crucial  period  report  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Additional  reports  on  the  battle  of  Nashville  may  be  ex- 
pected for  free  distributions  at  the  reunion  and  to  appear  in 
the  July  issue. 

Friends  who  want  to  help  honor,  that  universally  beloved 
man  of  the  South,  Maj.  Charles  H.  Smith  (Bill  Arp),  are 
.asked  to  help  in  that  cause  when  at  the  reunion. 

The  Sam  Davis  monument  movement  appeals  constantly  to 
every  person  who  honors  highest  heroism.  The  site  for  the 
monument  may  be  seen  on  entering  the  Capitol  grounds  from 
the  southwest  corner. 


NASHVILLE’S  INVITATION  FOR  THE  REUNION. 

Occasional  complaint  comes  in  regard  to  the  change  of 
custom  inaugurated  heretofore  of  entertaining  guests  other 
than  veterans  at  this  1904  Reunion  of  United  Confederate 
Veterans.  From  an  important  source  is  the  statement  of 
gratitude  that  such  did  n ^ vemanate  from  the  State  of  the 
author,  who  is  an  import  official.  Disappointment  in  this 
change  has  been  manifest  , ■ Ay  others  from  different  sections 
of  the  South;  so,  in  justice  0 Nashville,  a brief  statement  of 
facts  is  here  given. 

It  was  generally  understood  at  New  Orleans  last  year  that 
one  of  our  most  patriotic  cities  near  the  sea  would  ask  to  en- 
tertain the  reunion  this  year,  and  there  was  no  competition. 


MAJ.  JOHN  W.  THOMAS. 

In  the  eleventh  hour  it  was  understood  that  the  city  referred 
to  decided  that  the  undertaking  was  too  great  for  its  ca- 
pacity, and,  although  as  patriotic  as  the  best  of  us,  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  extend  the  invitation. 

Then  it  was  that  the  suggestion  of  invitations  from  both 
Louisville  and  Nashville  be  extended,  that  a selection  of  place 
be  deferred  and  left  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  meet  at 
a later  period.  It  was  fondly  hoped  that  some  other  city 
would  apply,  but  there  was  no  action  taken  anywhere.  A 
week  or  so  before  the  date  for  the  committee  to  meet,  Gen. 
Bennett  H.  Young,  of  Louisville  (Commander  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Division),  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Veteran  that  he 
hoped  Nashville  would  come  to  the  rescue,  as  Louisville  had 
other  obligations  in  hand  and  would  not  be  prepared  to  ex- 
tend the  invitation.  The  writer  had  already  brought  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Frank  Cheatham  Camp,  and  but  one  member 
(Colonel  Hickman)  had  indicated  a willingness  to  undertake 
the  entertainment. 

Upon  receipt  of  Col.  Young’s  letter,  the  editor  of  the 
Veteran  called  upon  Maj.  J.  W.  Thomas,  who,  as  President 
of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  & St.  Louis  Railway,  has  been 
more  helpful  to  the  Confederate  Veterans  since  the  U.  C.  V. 
was  organized  than  lias  any  other  man.  After  e.xplanation  of 
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the  situation,  he  suggested  bringing  the  matter  before  our 
business  organizations,  which  was  done  before  a joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Retail  Merchants’  Association  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  group  of  business  men  were  informed  of 
the  conditions,  and  upon  being  told  that  to  entertain  the  vet- 
erans who  were  not  able  tr  "a--  *'  r way  would  be  the  specific 
favor  asked,  with  one  acc  response  was : “Do  you 

bring  them  here,  and  we  will  care  of  them.”  This  com- 
mittee comprised  bank  presidents  '.id  other  leading  representa- 
tive business  men.  Encouraged  by  this  message,  he  returned  to 
]\laj.  Thomas,  and  in  response  to  the  explanation,  he  said:  “I 

ADv'ISE  YOU  TO  INVITE  THEM.  NaSHVILLE  WILL  NEVER  GO  BACK 

ON  THE  OLD  CONFEDERATES.”  He  also  Said : “It  would  be  a black 
eye  to  the  South  for  nobody  to  invite  them.” 

These  few  words  were  enough.  No  man's  word  would  stand 
for  more.  Thorough  explanation  was  made  to  the  U.  C.  V. 
Executive  Committee  at  the  meeting  in  Louisville,  and  the  in- 
vitation was  accepted. 

At  once  our  Confederates  fell  in  line,  every  man  of  them. 
The  business  organizations  responded  in  the  spirit  of  the 
pledge  by  the  committee  referred  to.  Young  men  and  older 
ones  of  all  classes  and  associations  joined  in,  and  four  times 
as  much  money  was  raised  as  was  stated  necessary  in  the  out- 
set, and  the  reunion,  under  Providence,  is  bound  to  succeed. 
All  honor  to  the  people  of  Nashville!  The  General  Reunion 
Committee  have  worked  assiduously,  keeping  in  mind  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  responsibility  and  watching  closely  every  item  of 
expense.  While  conforming  to  the  counsel  of  our  late  beloved 
Commander,  Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon,  and  also  of  Lieut.  Gen.  S.  D. 
Lee,  as  to  the  proper  economies,  the  e.xpense  still  is  very  large ; 
but,  in  the  Nashville  business  man’s  way,  e.xpenses  will  be 
kept  within  the  limit  of  contributions,  and  there  will  be  no 
embarrassment  when  the  reunion  is  over  concerning  the  lia- 
bilities incurred.  No  reference  should  ever  be  made  to  this 
matter  without  giving  liberal  credit  to  the  friends  in  Middle 
Tennessee  counties,  who  have  contributed  liberally  in  pro- 
visions or  money. 


Convention  U.  S.  C.  V.  at  Nashville. — Joseph  E.  Johnston 
Camp,  U.  S.  C.  V.,  at  Nashville,  is  making  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  coming  convention  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans 
during  the  reunion,  The  convention  will  be  held  at  Watkins 
Hall,  corner  Church  and  High  Streets,  the  first  meeting  being 
on  Tuesday,  June  14,  3 p.m.  The  social  and  business  head- 
quarters will  be  in  the  rooms  of  the  Retail  Merchants’  Asso- 
ciation, 407J4  Union  Street.  The  Commander  in  Chief  and  his 
staff  will  have  headquarters  at  the  Maxwell  House. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  15,  the  Sons  of  Veterans  will 
attend  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  monument  to  the 
Confederate  private  soldiers  at  Centennial  Park.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  there  will  be  a grand  ball  and  reception  at  the 
State  Capitol  in  honor  of  the  sponsors,  maids  of  honor,  and 
Sons  of  Veterans.  On  Thursday  the  Sons  of  Veterans  will 
take  part  in  the  reunion  parade,  forming  their  line  on  North 
High  Street,  near  Church.  As  to  accommodation  and  any 
other  details,  visitors  may  address  the  Commandant  of  the 
Camp,  John  H.  DeWitt,  51  Cole  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
The  Sons  of  Veterans  will  conform,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  General  Reunion  Committee,  which 
have  been  previously  announced. 

Commander  U.  S.  C.  V.  at  Nashville. 

The  Vanderbilt  University  Quarterly  says  of  Mr.  John  H. 
DeWitt,  who  is  active  in  the  work  of  Sons  of  Veterans  and 
for  the  reunion : 


“John  H.  DeWitt,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Columbian  University), 
taught  school  for  three  years;  at  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.,  in 

1894-95 ; at  Mrs. 
Clark’s  School 
for  Young 
Ladies,  Nash- 
ville, 1895-96;  at 
\Vashington 
College  for 
Young  Ladies, 
Washington,  D. 
C.,  in  1896-97. 
While  holding 
the  latter  posi- 
tion, and  hav- 
ing previously 
studied  law  pri- 
vately, he  took 
the  senior 
course  in  the 
Columbian  Uni- 
versity Law 
School,  gradu- 
ating in  1897. 

“He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the 
Nashville  bar  in 
June,  1897,  and 
since  that  time. 
In  October,  1899,  he  was  elected  to  the  City  Council  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. He  has  been  active  in  many  public  enterprises,  was 
attorney  for  the  Tennessee  State  Anti-Saloon  League  in  1902- 
03,  was  the  author  of  the  famous  law  which  extends  to  newly 
incorporated  towns  with  a population  not  over  5,000  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ‘four-mile  law,’  prohibiting  saloons  within  four 
miles  of  a church  or  schoolhouse,  and  was  also  one  of  the 
framers  of  the  amended  city  charter  of  Nashville  adopted  in 
1899.  He  is  now  editor  of  The  Scroll  of  Phi  Delta  Theta. 

“He  was  married  on  November  4,  1899,  to  Miss  Rebecca 
Ward,  of  Nashville,  and  has  one  child,  a son.  Ward  DeWitt. 
“Present  address,  51  Cole  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn.” 

Mr.  DeWitt’s  father  was  the  eminent  Chaplain  M.  B.  De- 
Witt, of  the  Eighth  Tennessee  Infantry,  but  widely  known  and 
beloved  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  DeWitt  is  the  Com- 
mandant of  Joseph  E.  Johnston  Camp,  No.  28,  U.  S.  C.  V., 
Nashville,  which  is  very  prosperous. 

In  behalf  of  the  local  Sons  of  Veterans  Mr.  DeWitt  will 
make  an  address  of  welcome  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
Veterans  on  June  14.  


JOFIN  H.  DEWITT. 

has  practiced  law  at  Nashville  continuously 


MONUMENT  TO  GEN.  R.  E.  LEE  IN  MEMPHIS. 

Emory  Holmes  writes  of  Gen.  Snowden  and  his  $5,000  offer 
toward  a $25,000  monument  at  Memphis : 

“Robert  Bogardus  Snowden,  of  Memphis,  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  Tennessee,  the  only  man  in  the  Western  Army  of  the 
Confederacy  who  was  ever  promoted  for  conspicuous  bravery 
in  action  from  a staff  position  to  a higher  rank  in  the  line,  has 
made  the  generous  offer  of  a cash  donation  of  $5,000  for  a 
monument  to  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  to  be  erected  in  Memphis,  pro- 
vided that  $20,000  be  added  to  that  sum.  This  proposition 
was  made  in  a letter  from  him  to  the  Park  Commissioners  of 
Memphis. 

“Gen.  Snowden  was  born  in  New  York  City,  descending  from 
the  old  Dutch  stock,  which  first  occupied  Manhattan  Island. 
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He  is  in  direct  line  from  Everardus  Bogardus,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  sturdy  Dutch  settlers  first  to  establish  what 
is  now  New  York  City.  That  stock  of  Dutch  people,  strong 
but  gentle,  able  yet  not  arrogant,  is  so  closely  resembled  three 
centuries  later  by  Gen.  Lee  that  it  is  but  natural  that  those  who 
came  of  that  rich  Dutch  blood  should  have  a special  admiration 
for  the  idol  of  the  South.  While  Gen.  Snowden  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  he  v>'as  reared  in  Nashville,  where  his  parents 
moved  when  he  was  but  three  months  of  age.  Growing  up 
among  the  generation  which  had  learned  patriotism  and  brav- 
ery from  such  models  as  Jackson,  Sevier,  Robertson,  Carroll, 
Coffee,  and  Bledsoe,  and  having  received  martial  training  at 
the  Western  Military  Institute,  of  Kentucky,  he  joined  the  First 
Tennessee  Regiment  and  began  a brilliant  military  course  as 
adjutant,  with  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  under  Col.  (later  Gen.) 
George  Maney.  With  this  command  he  served  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war  in  Western  Virginia  with  Lee  and  Jackson,  at 
Cheat  Mountain,  Sewell,  Bath,  Hancock,  and  other  important 
engagements  in  that  section  during  the  early  days  of  the  Con- 
federacy. During  the  next  two  years  he  served  in  the  West. 

“When  Shiloh’s  ground  was  about  to  be  bathed  in  the  world’s 
most  heroic  blood,  Lieut.  Snowden  was  promoted  to  adjutant 
general  of  Bushrod  Johnson’s  command,  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity with  conspicuous  efficiency  at  Shiloh  and  Perryville, 
but  it  was  at  Murfreesboro,  on  the  last  day  of  1862,  where 
Capt.  Snowden  showed  that  no  staff  position,  however  much 
the  preparation  of  an  army  to  fight  depended  upon  it,  could 
prevent  his  also  being  a factor  in  the  consummation  of  those 
plans.  The  battle  raged  to  and  fro,  many  strong  men  had 
gone  down,  when  a regiment  at  a critical  time  and  point  fal- 
tered. Fate  hung  in  the  balance.  Capt.  Snowden  saw  the  sit- 
uation. and  for  him  to  see  was  to-  act.  Dashing  among  the 
wavering  men,  his  presence  restored  confidence,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment  many  of  them  marched  to  death  as  gayly 
as  to  a festival.  For  this  conspicuous  act  of  bravery  in  action 
Capt.  Snowden  received  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  officer 
in  the  Western  Army  promoted  from  the  staff  to  a higher 
position  in  the  line.  He  was  made  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Tennessee,  and  served  this  command  after  hav- 
ing had  a brigade  under  him. 

“Col.  Snowden  was  in  many  bloody  actions  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  during  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  war,  and 
was  again  directly  under  Gen.  Lee  during  the  last  year.  Thrice 
he  was  wounded — once  at  Perryville,  again  at  Murfreesboro, 
and  then  in  front  of  Richmond ; twice  also  was  his  mount  shot 
under  him.  When  the  black  curtain  fell  at  Appomattox  he  es- 
caped with  President  Davis.  At  Augusta,  Ga.,  when  the  end 
came,  he  surrendered  to  Gen.  Wilson. 

“Col.  Snowden  was  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Interstate 
Drill  at  Memphis  in  1895,  with  rank  of  major  general. 

“In  a talk  with  Gen.  Snowden  of  his  fine  gift  of  $5,000,  he 
said:  ‘We  ought  to  have  a monument  in  Memphis  to  Gen. 
Lee.  Memphis  is  a great  city,  and  is  destined  to  be  a far 
greater  one.  The  youth  from  a large  and  populous  territory 
come  here.  Will  any  one  of  these  future  rulers  of  the  repub- 
lic not  be  a better  man  if  he  shall  have  looked  upon  a noble 
statue  to  this  great  man  and  studied  his  character?  Gen.  Lee’s 
private  character  was  as  pure  and  spotless  as  his  public  life 
was  heroic  and  brilliant.  He  loved  his  country  and  could  have 
had  the  highest  command  in  her  great  armies ; but  he  loved  his 
native  State  more,  and  cast  his  fortunes  with  Virginia.  His 
task  was  difficult,  but  he  made  soldiers  out  of  raw  recruits  in 
a short  time.  At  first  there  was  the  natural  amount  of  jealousy 
and  harsh  criticism  of  him,  but  he  showed  no  resentment.  He 
knew  that  his  cause  was  right,  that  all  right-thinking  men 


must  come  to  him,  and  that  the  right  must  prevail  over  the 
wrong.  We  who  served  under  him  soon  learned  his  military 
capacity  and  his  high  sense  of  honor,  justice,  and  right.  The 
enemy  also  soon  learned  the  force  of  his  genius.  Now  the 
students  of  war  from  all  nations  realize  the  same  that  we 
know.  In  the  great  upheavals  of  civilization,  men  of  military 
genius  have  from  time  to  time  risen  high.  Some  of  them  may 
have  equaled,  but  none,  all  conditions  considered,  surpassed 
him,  and  where  in  all  history  is  there  any  life  to  compare  with 
the  beauty,  the  modesty,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  after  the 


GEN.  K.  B.  SNOWDEN. 


close  of  the  war?  It  was  in  the  phases  of  his  life  shown  in 
peace  that  he  proved  himself  higher  in  the  scale  of  traits  we 
all  admire  than  any  other  man  of  whom  we  have  read.  In 
the  even  poise  and  perfect  balance  of  his  whole  life  he  reminds 
me  more  of  William  of  Orange  than  any  other  historical  char- 
acter. My  proposition  to  donate  $5,000  for  a monument  has 
been  received  with  great  favor.  Since  I made  it,  recently 
five  men,  of  their  own  accord,  have  volunteered  to  give  $500 
each.  I do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  about 
raising  the  other  $17,500  necessary  to  erect  a handsome  statue 
to  the  memory  of  this  great  man.’  ’’ 

This  monument  movement  by  Gen.  Snowden  is  indicative 
of  an  advance  in  such  matters.  Confederates  who  are  able  are 
realizing  that  soon  “the  story  of  the  glory”  must  be  told  by 
others.  Gen.  Snowden  honors  his  comrades  living  and  dead. 

Portrait  of  Jefferson  Davis. — Miss  Kate  Hardin  Helm,  of 
Louisville,  has  painted  a portrait  of  President  Jefferson  Davis, 
which  has  place  in  the  Confederate  Memorial  Hall,  New  Or- 
leans. Miss  Helm  is  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Gen.  and 
Mrs.  Ben  Hardin  Helm.  The  father  gave  his  life  for  the 
South,  and  a monument  marks  the  spot  on  Chickamaug.i. 
The  mother  and  this  daughter  reside  at  Elizabethtown,  near 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  distinguished  family. 
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CORPS  COMMANDER  REPORTS  OF  THE  BATTLE. 

Lieut.  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee’s  report  of  the  battle  of  Nashville, 
w'hich  was  fought  December  15  and  16,  1864,  is  as  follows: 

“The  bloody  battle  of  Franklin  was  fought  November  30, 
1864,  ending  about  midnight.  The  Union  army,  under  Gen. 
Schofield,  abandoned  the  field,  and  retreated  toward  Nash- 
ville during  the  night,  and  on  arrival  took  position  within  the 
intrenchments  surrounding  the  city,  and  there  they  remained 
till  December  15.  Gen.  Thomas  made  no  aggressive  forward 
movement,  but  steadily  received  reenforcements,  and  by  the 
15th  of  December  he  had  about  43,000  infantry  and  12,000 
cavalry.  Livermore  says  his  effective  force  was  49,772  men. 

“The  Union  troops  occupied  the  intrenchments  as  follows: 
Gen.  Schofield’s  army  (Twenty-Third  Corps)  was  on  the  Un- 
ion left,  reaching  the  river  (east)  ; Gen.  Wood’s  army  (Fourth 
Corps)  in  the  center,  and  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith’s  army  on  the 
right,  extending  to  the  river  (west)  ; Gen.  Wilson’s  Cavalry 
Corps  in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Smith’s  Army  Corps,  near  the 
river;  Gen.  Steedman’s  Division  was  also  intrenched  along 
the  river,  a little  outside  of  the  main  line  of  intrenchments 
on  the  east.  There  was  also  an  inside  line  of  intrenchments 
occupied  by  Gen.  Donaldson’s  quartermaster  men  (armed), 
guarding  the  west  of  the  city,  when  Thomas’s  army  moved  out 
of  its  intrenchments  to  give  battle. 

“The  Confederate  army  under  Gen.  Hood  pursued  the  Un- 
ion army  on  the  morning  of  December  i (after  the  battle  of 
Franklin),  and,  arriving  in  front  of  Nashville  December  2, 
began  intrenching  itself  about  one  mile  from  the  Union 
intrenchments  around  the  city,  Cheatham’s  Corps  being  on 
the  right  and  extending  across  the  Nolensville  Pike  and  rest- 
ing on  the  railroad  from  Nashville  to  Murfreesboro,  and  ex- 
tending west  almost  to  the  Franklin  Pike.  Lee’s  Corps  occu- 
pied the  center,  covering  the  Franklin  Pike  and  extending 
almost  to  the  Granny  White  Pike.  Stewart’s  Corps  was  on 
the  left,  covering  the  Granny  White  and  Hillsboro  Pikes, 
leaving  on  Hood’s  left  to  the  river  on  the  west  an  open 
space  or  distance  more  than  equal  to  the  front  occupied  by 
his  entire  army,  from  the  Hillsboro  Pike  to  the  river  (west), 
and  through  which  ran  the  Harding  and  Charlotte  Pikes. 
This  large  area  was  covered  by  one  brigade  of  cavalry  under 
Gen.  Chalmers  (about  1,000  strong),  and  for  a little  while 
one  brigade  of  infantry  under  Gen.  Ector  on  the  Harding 
Pike.  Gen.  Hood  had  strengthened  his  right  flank  by  a re- 
doubt on  Rains  Hill,  near  the  Nolensville  Pike,  and  some 


smaller  works  near  the  railroad,  and  his  left  flank  by  five  re- 
doubts on  both  sides  and  to  the  west  of  the  Hillsboro  Pike ; 
also  by  a strong  line  of  rifle  pits  on  Montgomery  Hill,  in  ad- 
vance of  and  on  the  left  front  of  his  main  line.  Two  of  these 
redoubts  west  of  the  pike  were  from  a mile  to  a mile  and  a 
half  from  the  left  of  Gen.  Stewart’s  Corps,  and  occupied  by 
artillery  and  small  garrisons  of  from  150  to  200  men.  The 
effective  force  of  Gen.  Hood’s  army  was  about  23,207  men 
(Livermore),  a difference  of  26,565  men  in  favor  of  Gen. 
Thomas’s  army,  and  greater  than  Hood’s  entire  army. 

“These  were  the  relative  positions  and  numbers  of  the  two 
armies  on  the  evening  of  December  14  preceding  the  battle. 
The  weather  had  been  intensely  cold,  and  sleeting  from  about 
December  9 to  December  14. 

“Gen.  Thomas’s  plan  of  battle  was  admirable.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  unoccupied  area  on  Hood’s  left  flank  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  river  on  the  left,  after  he  filled  the  intrench- 
ments in  front  of  Cheatham’s  and  Lee’s  Corps  with  the  gar- 
rison proper  of  Nashville  and  armed  quartermaster  employees 
on  a short  interior  line,  he  then  thrust  his  entire  army  west 
of  the  Hillsboro  Pike  into  this  open  space,  Wilson’s  12,000 
cavalry  leading  and  brushing  Chalmers’s  small  force  away, 
followed  by  A.  J.  Smith’s  army,  then  next  by  Wood’s  army, 
then  by  Schofield’s  army,  placing  all  this  force  diagonally 
across  Hood’s  left  flank.  His  ‘success  was  due  chiefly  to  a 
tactical  combination  of  a superior  force.’  The  battle  began 
by  Gen.  Steedman’s  attacking  the  extreme  right  of  the  Confed- 
erate line,  and  near  the  railroad  (as  a diversion),  while  the 
great  flanking  movement  of  Thomas’s  entire  army  was  in 
progress  and  being  developed.  This  movement  was  rapidly 
developed,  Thomas’s  12,000  cavalry  constantly  swinging  around 
to  the  left,  followed  by  the  three  great  armies  of  Smith, 
Wood,  and  Schofield.  Soon  the  cavalry  had  reached  the  left 
and  rear  of  Gen.  Stewart’s  Corps,  and  got  in  the  rear  of  the 
divisions  of  Walthall,  Loring,  and  French.  The  advanced 
rifle  pits  on  Montgomery  Hill  and  the  two  left  redoubts 
across  the  Hillsboro  Pike  were,  in  succession,  overwhelmed 
and  carried,  and  Stewart’s  left  (the  left  of  Hood’s  army) 
was  completely  turned  by  the  great  swinging  and  encircling 
movement  to  the  left  by  Thomas’s  army.  Reenforcements 
were  called  from  Lee’s  Corps,  and  they  were  sent  by  brigades 
until  one  of  his  divisions  (Johnson’s)  was  sent.  Lee’s  line  at 
first  was  thin,  and  after  one  division  was  taken  out  he  had 
only  a thin  skirmish  line,  opposed  by  the  well-filled  intrench- 
ments of  the  enemy  in  his  front.  The  brigades  sent  by  Lee 
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to  reenforce  Stewart  arrived  after  the  redoubts  on  Stewart’s 
left  had  been  taken,  and  were  rapidly  overwhelmed  in  suc- 
cession by  the  great  swinging  movement,  which  soon  got  to 
the  rear  of  Walthall’s  and  Loring’s  Divisions,  and  they  had 
to  rapidly  fall  back  toward  the  Granny  White  Pike,  taking 
position  near  dark  on  the  ridges  between  the  Hillsboro  and 
Granny  White  Pikes.  Night  is  all  that  prevented  Stewart's 
force  being  cut  off  entirely. 

“The  first  day’s  battle,  and  the  complete  turning  of  Hood’s 
left  flank,  necessitated  a new  line  of  battle  by  Hood,  during 
the  night  of  the  15th  and  i6th  of  December.  This  line  was 
formed  about  one  and  one-half  or  two  miles  farther  south, 
Cheatham’s  Corps  was  moved  from  the  extreme  right  of 
Hood’s  line  to  the  extreme  left,  and  formed  near  the  Brent- 
wood hills,  to  the  left  of  the  Granny  White  Pike.  Stewart’s 
Corps  was  on  his  right,  and  Lee’s  Corps  then  became  the 
right  of  the  Confederate  army,  resting  on  Overton  Hill,  on  the 
Franklin  Pike.  Cheatham’s  right  division,  under  Gen.  Bate, 
occupied  Shy  Hill  to  the  left  of  Granny  White  Pike,  and  his 
line  was  facing  west,  with  Chalmers’s  Cavalry  on  his  left,,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  pike.  Stewart’s  Corps  was  between  the 
Granny  White  Pike  and  the  Franklin  Pike,  and  Lee’s  Corps 
holding  Overton  Hill  and  the  space  to  the  left  of  Franklin 
Pike  to  Stewart’s  right.  Hood’s  line  of  battle  was  shorter  al- 
most one-half,  and  better  than  the  one  he  had  abandoned  on 
the  night  of  the  15th  of  December.  Here  he  awaited  the  attack 
of  the  enemy  on  December  16.  His  position  was  a critical 
one;  it  virtually  left  but  one  road  (the  Franklin  Pike)  for  his 
army  to  escape  on  in  case  of  disaster.  Wilson’s  Cavalry  vir- 
tually held  the  Granny  White  Pike,  on  Hood’s  extreme  left. 

“It  took  some  time  for  Thomas’s  army  to  move  up  and  con- 
front Hood's  army  in  its  new  position,  but  it  gradually  did 
so  during  the  morning  of  December  16,  and  his  forces  were 
arranged  as  follows : Gens.  Steedman  and  Wood  confronted 
Lee  on  the  Franklin  Pike;  Wood  and  Smith  confronted  Lee 
and  Stewart  between  the  Franklin  and  Granny  White  Pikes; 
Smith  and  Schofield  at  Shy  Hill  and  around  Cheatham’s 
Corps,  with  Wilson’s  Cavalry  Corps  on  the  left  of  Cheatham, 
and  continuing  the  turning  operations  of  the  day  before 
toward  the  Franklin  Pike,  now  the  only  road  open  for  Hood’s 
escape.  Gen.  Thomas,  having  virtually  cut  off  Hood’s  retro- 
grade movement  on  all  pikes  except  the  Franklin  Pike,  deter- 
mined to  crush  Hood’s  extreme  right  on  Overton  Hill,  so  as 
to  cut  off  Stewart  and  Cheatham  from  the  Franklin  Pike. 
Gen.  Hood  anticipated  this  movement,  and  he  instructed  Lee 
to  hold  that  pike  at  all  hazards,  and  in  case  of  disaster  Stewart 
was  to  hold  the  Franklui  "^ike  at  Brentwood  till  Lee's  Corps 
had  passed  to  the  rear. 

“While  the  great  flanrv  movement  on  Hood’s  left  was 
being  perfected  by  Thomas  on  the  morning  of  December  16 
for  a continuation  of  development  of  Hood’s  left  in  his  new 
position,  he  ordered  Wood  and  Steedman  to  assault  Overton 
Hill  (Hood’s  extreme  right).  The  assault  was  preceded  by  a 
most  terrific  concentrated  fire  of  artillery  for  two  hours,  from 
9 to  II  A.M.  Then  the  assault  was  made  on  the  narrow  hill 
by  two  brigades  of  white  troops  of  Wood’s  Corps  and  two 
brigades  of  negro  troops  in  Steedman’s  Division.  The  assault 
was  gallantly  made,  some  of  the  troops  getting  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  stone  fence  occupied  by  Clayton’s  Division,  ami 
one  brigade  of  Stephenson’s  Division  on  Clayton’s  left  (all 
of  Lee’s  Corps).  The  assaults  were  made  several  times,  and 
so  determinedly  that  one-half  of  the  loss  of  Thomas’s  entire 
army  occurred  in  the  attempts  to  carry  Overton  '.Hill  and 
seize  the  Franklin  Pike  to  cut  off  Hood’s  other  t'wo  corps 
to  Lee’s  left.  The  repeated  assaults  were  repulsed  with  great 


slaughter,  the  last  assault  being  repulsed  and  the  enemy  re- 
tiring out  of  sight  about  3:30  p.m.  ; and  virtually  enabling; 
Hood  to  feel  secure  on  that  pike,  so  far  as  defeat  on  that 
part  of  his  army  might  occur.  So  anxious  was  Hood  about 
his  right  flank  that  he  sent  Cleburne’s  Old  Division  from  his 
extreme  left  to  his  extreme  right  to  help  hold  that  pike  during 
the  repeated  assaults.  These  troops,  however,  were  soon  re- 
called to  meet  disaster  on  the  left,  and  were  tiot  used  by 
Lee  in  repulsing  the  enemy. 

“About  the  time  of  the  last  repulse  of  the  enemy  at  Over- 
ton  Hill  (3:30  or  4 P.M.)  the  great  army  of  Thomas’s  had 
again  enveloped  Hood’s  left  flank,  Wilson’s  Cavalry  working 
over  and  around  Cheatham’s  left  flank,  and  getting  across  the 
Granny  White  Pike  and  in  rear  of  the  Confederate  left  flank, 
as  it  did  the  day  before.  About  this  time  also  the  angle  held  by 
Cheatham’s  right  (Shy  Hill),  just  west  of  the  Granny  White 
Pike,  and  near  Stewart’s  left  flank  (the  left  center  of  Hood’s- 
army),  was  captured  by  the  Llnion  troops,  causing  a break 
almost  in  the  entire  Confederate  army,  and  almost  a mad  rush 
in  panic  over  the  hills  toward  the  Franklin  Pike  by  the  Con- 
federate troops  to  the  left  of  that  pike.  The  enemy  rushed 
u'.to  the  space  of  the  broken  Confederate  line,  Stewart’s  and' 
Cheatham’s  Corps  rushed  toward  the  Franklin  Pike,  and  the 
entire  Union  army  charged  and  pursued  from  the  direction 
of  the  Granny  White  Pike  and  toward  the  rear  of  Lee’s  Corps, 
which  also  gave  way  gradually.  Clayton’s  Division,  form- 
ing a second  line  between  Overton  Hill  and  Brentwood  to 
hold  in  check  the  enemy,  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
Granny  White  Pike.  All  that  saved  Hood’s  army  at  this 
critical  moment  was  the  fact  that  Lee  formed  this  second 
line  and  held  in  check  the  enemy.  Fortunately  there  was 
no  pursuit  by  the  left  of  Wood’s  Corps  and  Steedman’s  Divi- 
sion on  the  Franklin  Pike  until  it  was  too  late  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  rear  movement  of  Lee’s  Corps  from  Overton  Hill. 
While  Lee  was  holding  the  enemy  in  check  with  his  rear 
guard  he  was  notified  near  dark  that  the  enemy  were  about 
reaching  Brentwood.  He  rapidly  withdrew,  arriving  at  Brent- 
wood about  dark.  He  found  that  Stewart  and  Cheatham  had 
already  passed  Brentwood,  moving  to  the  rear,  that  Chalmers’s 
Cavalry  at  dark  was  fighting  Wilson’s  Cavalry  less  than  half 
a mile  from  the  Franklin  Pike.  Lee  rapidly  passed  by  Brent- 
wood, followed  by  Chalmers’s  Cavalry,  halting  his  rear  guard 
SIX  miles  north  of  Franklin  at  10  p.m.,  sending  a small  com- 
mand to  hold  a gap  east  of  where  he  halted  in  the  hills. 


POINT  FROM  WHICH  GEN.  HOOD  WITNESSED  FIRST  BREAK 
OF  LINE.  SEE  DIM  HILL  TO  THE  LEFT. 
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LAWN  OF  OVERTON  iLEA’s  HOME. 

Showing  in  the  distance  the  point  (see  summer  house)  from  whicli  Gen.  Hood  witnessed  the  battle  and  directed  the  movements  of  his  army. 


“Lee  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Hood  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his 
army  from,  the  great  defeat  at  Nashville.  The  rest  of  the 
army,  in  great  confusion  and  disorder,  had  moved  on  to  Frank- 
lin. Smith’s  Army  Corps  and  part  of  Wilson’s  Cavalry  were 
east  of  the  Granny  White  Pike  at  dark,  and  Wilson’s  Cavalry 
less  than  one-half  mile  of  the  Franklin  Pike,  near  Brentwood. 
Most  of  \\'ood’s  Corps  were  between  the  Granny  White  Pike 
and  the  Franklin  Pike,  and  Wood’s  and  Smith’s  armies 
pressed  from  the  direction  of  the  Granny  White  Pike. 

“The  battle  of  Nashville  was  the  most  complete  victory  of 
the  war,  and  won  by  the  Union  army.'  The  Confederate 
srmy,  although  it  held  the  field  at  Franklin,  was  terribly  pun- 
i.shed  and  much  demoralized  by  its  great  losses,  but  covered 
itself  with  a halo  of  valor  equal  to  any  display  on  any  field 
of  the  great ' war  on  either  side.  The  army  realized  that 
Hood’s  campaign  was  a forlorn  hope,  and  that  the  Confed- 
eracy was  on  its  last  legs ; yet  the  Confederate  soldier,  true 
to  his  duty  and  in  face  of  inevitable  defeat,  maintained  a 
bold  front,  waiting  for  final  order  of  his  government  to  de- 
sist or  to  be  crushed  finally. 

“It  is  difficult  to  get  at  Hood’s  losses.  He  claims  to  have 
lost  54  guns  and  10,000  men,  including  his  loss  at  Franklin 
(about  6,252  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners).  Livermore 
puts  his  prisoners  at  Nashville  at  4,462  men,  and  Thomas’s 
army  lost  3,061  men.  Hood  did  not  lose  many  men  killed  and 
wounded,  as  he  was  really  flanked  and  maneuvered  into  a 
rout  by  Thomas.  He  could  not  move  his  guns,  as  the  horses 
were  in  the  rear  for  safety,  and  the  break  the  second  day  was 
so  sudden  and  rapid  that  the  horses  could  not  be  brought  up. 

"The  Pursuit,  December  17. 

“As  stated,  Lee,  with  the  rear  guard,  composed  of  Clayton’s 
Division  (brigades  of  Gibson,  Holtzclaw,  and  Stovall),  passed 
Brentwood  after  dark.  He  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Hood  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  his  army.  His  first  halt  was  at  Hollow 
Tree  Gap,  about  six  miles  north  of  Franklin.  Here,  with  Pet- 
tus’s  Brigade,  Stephenson’s  Division  and  Stovall’s  Brigadi*, 
Clayton’s  Division  and  Bledsoe’s  Battery,  he  awaited  the 
enemy.  Wilson’s  Cavalry  appeared  about  8 a.m.,  driving 
Chalmers's  Cavalry  and  actually  many  of  them  passing 
through  the  infantry  rear  guard  ; but  they  were  repulsed  with 


loss  of  men  and  guidons.  They  again  appeared  at  9 a.m.,  and 
were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  prisoners  and 
several  guidons.  The  retreat  was  then  resumed  toward 
Franklin,  and,  although  frequently  attacked,  got  over  the 
Harpeth  River  with  loss  of  some  prisoners ; and  the  trestle 
bridge  was  destroyed. 

“The  next  stand  was  made  about  one  and  one-half  miles 
south  of  Franklin,  as  that  city  was  full  of  wounded  of  both 
anhies  from  the  battle  of  Franklin.  Here  the  pursuit  was 
again  checked,  and  here  it  was  that  Gen.  Lee  was  wounded 
while  in  charge  of  the  rear  guard.  The  enemy  having  crossed, 
all  his  cavalry  made  a most  determined  effort  to  rout  the  rear 
guard,  composed  of  Pettus’s  and  Cummings’s  Brigades  of  Ste- 
phenson’s Division,  beginning  about  four  miles  north  of  Spring 
Hill.  Here  Chalmers’s  Cavalry  was  driven  off  from  the  two 
small  infantry  brigades,  and  they  alone  had  to  resist  the  ter- 
rible onslaught  of  Wilson’s  entire  force.  The  rear  guard, 
under  Gen.  Stephenson,  formed  three  sides  of  a square,  and 
slowly  cut  its  way  to  the  rear,  being  attacked  in  the  front, 
flank,  and  rear,  and  keeping  this  up  to  within  a short  distance 
of  Spring  Hill.  Here  Clayton  sent  a brigade  (Holtzclaw’s) 
back  to  help,  and  formed  his  other  two  brigades  across  the 
pike  to  resist  the  cavalry,  for  Wilscn  had  gotten  between  the 
two  commands.  There  cou’^  n.-  ve  been  a more  gallant 
effort  to  crush  a rear  glia’"  ^treating  army  than  Wil- 

son made,  and  certainly  never  did  a rear  guard  perform  ils 
critical  duty  better.  The  two  brigades  numbered  about  700 
men.  This  was  the  afternoon  after  the  great  victory,  and 
12,000  cavalry  were  trying  to  ride  over  the  devoted  rear  guard. 
This  day’s  effort  really  saved  Hood’s  army  and  gave  an  ef- 
fectual check  in  pursuit,  the  effort  extending  into  the  night 
of  December  17.  Wilson  did  not  again  show  such  dash  and 
boldness  in  pursuit.  Gen.  Lee  relinquished  his  command 
during  the  night  of  the  i/th,  putting  Gen.  Stephenson  in  com- 
mand of  his  corps. 

“On  December  18  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  pursued  con- 
tinually to  near  Rutherford  Creek,  and  on  the  19th  to  Ruth- 
erford Creek,  which  was  up  and  could  not  be  crossed  by  the 
enemy,  because  their  pontoon  train  was  not  up.  Wilson’s 
entire  cavalry  corps  ceased  pursuit  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 19,  and  went  into  camp,  drawing  supplies ; nor  did  the 
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enemy’s  cavalry  renew  pursuit  till  the  morning  of  December 
22,  thus  allowing  Hood’s  army  December  17,  18,  19,  20,  and 
21  to  move  steadily  toward  the  Tennessee  River.  Hood’s 
army  crossed  Duck  River  by  the  morning  of  December  20 
at  Columbia,  and  resumed  retreat  December  21.  After  Gen. 
Hood  was  safely  over  Duck  River  with  his  army,  and  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  had  ceased  pursuit  during  December  19,  20, 
and  21,  owing  to  high  water  in  Rutherford  Creek  and  the 
Union  ^ntoon  trains  not  being  up,  it  gave  him  (Gen.  Hood) 
a breathing  spell,  and  the  army  had  pretty  well  recovered 
from  its  rout  and  panic.  Organizations  had  been  perfected, 
and  everything  was  ready  to  move  slowly  over  the  bad  roads 
toward  the  Tennessee  River  December  21.  Gen.  Forrest,  near 
Murfreesboro,  heard  of  Gen.  Hood’s  disaster  before  Nash- 
ville during  the  night  of  December  16,  and  under  orders  re- 
treated in  the  direction  of  Columbia,  on  Duck  River,  to  join 
Gen.  Hood.  He  reached  Columbia  with  his  command  on  the 
evening  of  December  18,  and  went  into  camp  at  Columbia  on 
December  19.  Some  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  appeared  before 
Columbia  on  the  evening  of  December  20  in  observation. 

“On  December  20  Gen.  Hood,  before  resuming  his  retreat, 
organized  a strong  rear  guard  composed  of  Gen.  Forrest’s 
Cavalry  and  five  brigades  of  infantry  under  Gen.  Walthall, 
the  two  commands  being  under  command  of  Gen.  Forrest. 
The  enemy’s  cavalry  crossed  Duck  River  on  December  22 
and  resumed  pursuit.  His  infantry  never  pursued  after  De- 
cember 17,  and  never  came  in  contact  with  the  rear  of  Hood’s 
army.  This  rear  guard  was  ably  handled  by  Gen.  Forrest, 
and  presented  such  a bold  front  that  Gen.  Wilson  showed  but 
little  disposition  to  press  it,  except  at  two  points.  On  Decem- 
ber 24  the  whole  cavalry  corps  of  the  enemy  resumed  pursuit, 
and  attacked  the  rear  guard  under  Forrest  at  Lynnville  and 
was  checked,  and  again  below  Pulaski,  when  Walthall,  with 
his  infantry,  gave  a decided  check  and  captured  a gun  and 
prisoners.  Wilson  followed  to  Sugar  Creek,  and  on  December 
27  saw  the  last  of  Hood's  army  across  the  Tennessee  River. 
The  facts  in  this  article  are  sustained  by  the  official  reports  in 
Serial  No.  93,  ‘War  of  the  Rebellion,’  ‘The  Mississippi  Valley 
in  the  Civil  War’  by  John  Fiske,  Burress’s  ‘The  Civil  War 
and  the  Constitution  of  1859-65,’  ‘The  March  to  the  Sea,’ 


‘Franklin  and  Nashville,’  Cox’s  ‘Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War.’  ” 

Data  FROit  Col.  J.  D.  Porter.  (Sketch  to  Come.) 

An  account  of  the  battle  by  Hon.  James  D.  Porter,  who  was 
chief  of  staff  to  Maj.  Gen.  B.  F.  Cheatham,  one  of  the  corps 
commanders,  will  appear  in  the  July  issue.  The  following  is 
from  notes  kindly  made  by  him  by  request  as  aid  in  the  pro- 
curement of  data  in  regard  to  a fatal  charge  by  negro  troops 
sometime  before  the  general  battle : 

‘‘The  attack  on  Cheatham,  then  holding  Hood’s  right,  with 
corps  headquarters  at  the  Greenfield  homestead,  was  made  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Steedman  with  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and  One 
Hundredth  Regiments  of  negro  troops  under  command  of  Col. 
Thompson,  of  the  Twelfth  (negro),  the  Fourteenth,  Seven- 
teenth (negro),  commanded  by  Col.  W.  R.  Shafter,  of  the 
Forty- Fourth  (now  a major  general  in  the  United  States 
army),  and  a detachment  of  the  Eighteenth  (negro),  under 
Morgan,  of  the  Fourteenth  (negro),  the  Sixty-Eighth  In- 
diana, Eighteenth  Ohio,  and  Second  Battalion,  under  Lieut. 
Col.  Grosvenor,  of  the  Eighteenth  Ohio,  afterwards  Gen. 
Grosvenor,  now  Republican  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Ohio. 

“The  attacking  column  formed  near  the  Rains  house.  The 
objective  point  of  attack  was  a lunette  occupied  by  Granbury’s 
Brigade  and  a section  of  Turner’s  Mississippi  Battery,  sup- 
ported by  the  right  of  Cheatham’s  old  division.  Cheatham 
had  his  field  headquarters  at  the  lunette,  and  gave  orders  to 
reserve  fire  until  the  assaulting  column  was  in  close  range.  A 
terrific  volley  was  delivered,  and  Gen.  Grosvenor  officially  re- 
ported that  it  “stampeded  the  whole  line,  and  nearly  all  the 
men  fled  from  the  field.’’  Maj.  Gen.  Corbin,  of  the  United 
States  army,  was  a lieutenant  colonel  in  a negro  regiment, 
and  with  Shafter  and  the  darkies  ran  for  their  lives,  and  it  is 
believed  there  was  no  halt  until  they  reached  the  city.  The 
Federal  loss  was  825  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  number  120 
were  killed.  Cheatham  sustained  no  loss.  This  was  the  first 
sham  battle  ever  fought  by  his  men. 

“Just  as  Steedman’s  advance  was  made,  Cheatham  received 
an  order  from  Gen.  Hood  to  move  to  the  left  of  the  army. 


LAWN  OF  RAINS  PLACE — BY  DEEP  CUT  ON  CHATTANOOGA  RAILROAD. 
Where  some  aclive  fighting  occurred  and  near  where  many  negroes  in  blue  were  killed. 
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shy’s  hill,  west  of  granny  white  pike,  where  the  confederate  line  was  broken  and  the  stampede  began. 


This  was  made  necessary  because  the  enemy  had  assaulted 
Stewart’s  left,  driven  Manigault  and  Deas,  who  reenforced 
Stewart’s  left,  and  gained  the  rear  of  Walthall  and  I>oring. 
Walthall  made  a noble  fight,  retired  his  line,  and  the  entire 
corps  formed  between  the  Granny  White  and  Franklin  roads. 
Cheatham  formed  Bate’s  Division  on  Walthall’s  left.  This 
placed  Bate  on  the  summit  of  Shy’s  Hill,  where  the  disaster  of 
the  morrow  was  to  occur.  Cheatham’s  e.xtreme  left,  held  by 
Govan’s  Brigade  of  Cleburne’s  Division,  was  forced,  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Federal  forces,  until  Field,  commanding  Maney's 
Brigade,  was  hurried  forward  by  Cheatham.  It  is  due  to 
Govan  to  state  that  he  covered  in  open  order  the  line  held  by 
his  own  and  the  brigades  of  Smith  and  Granbury,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Cheatham  to  reenforce  Lee’s  Corps  at  the  time 
he  was  attacked  by  Wood  and  Stedman.  The  two  brigades 
were  not  returned  to  Cheatham  until  after  Bate  had 
abandoned  the  position  assigned  him.  He  deployed  his  com- 
mand in  open  order,  and  attacked  a line  of  battle  with 
this  formation,  retook  and  held  the  left.  Field  was  soon  sup- 
ported by  Gist’s  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Brigades,  Col. 
Anderson,  of  the  Eighth  Tennessee,  commanding.  The  ravine 
to  the  left  of  the  hill  was  held  by  Cheatham's  Division,  Brig. 


Gen.  Lowry  commanding.  A fierce  assault  on  this  position 
was  made  and  repulsed.  Cheatham’s  field  headquarters  was 
on  the  hill,  and  five  minutes  before  the  disaster  at  that  point 
he  felt  that  his  entire  line  was  secure  against  any  attack. 
During  the  battle  Thos.  Benton’s,  Smith’s,  and  Granbury’s  Bri- 
gades went  to  the  assistance  of  the  center.  They  returned  to 
him  just  in  time  for  a diversion  that  enabled  him  to  prevent 
the  capture  of  the  troops  of  his  extreme  left.  All  along  the 
line  held  by  Stewart’s  and  Stephen  D.  Lee’s  Corps,  the  fight- 
ing in  front  of  Hood’s  headquarters,  near  the  Lea  house,  and 
in  front  of  Traveler’s  Rest  (Overton’s?),  was  fierce,  but  our 
resistance  was  successful  and  satisfactory.  Thomas’s  attack 
was  feeble.  He  showed  no  dash  or  enterprise.  Indeed,  the 
battle  of  Nashville  exhibited  poor  fighting. 

Note  from  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart. 

Application  was  made  to  Gen.  Alex  P.  Stewart,  the  other 
surviving  corps  commander  in  the  battle,  and  in  reply  he 
wrote  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  April  8,  that  his  recollections 
were  “hazy,”  and  requested  Maj.  W.  F.  Foster  to  write  for 
him,  stating:  “He  was  my  engineer  officer,  was  with  me  dur- 
ing the  battle,  and  I think  could  write  a much  better  and 
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Hood’s  headquarters  before  the  battle,  looking  west. 
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more  accurate  account  than  I can.  Will  you  please  see  him 
and  ask  him,  as  a favor  to  me  as  well  as  to  the  Veteran^  to 
write  out  for  you  his  recollections?” 

Representative  of  Lieut.  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart,  Maj.  Foster 
appreciates  the  compliment  paid  him  by  Gen.  Stewart,  and 
cheerfully  responds  by  a supplemental  note : 

“Your  letter  of  April  ii,  inclosing  a note  from  Lieut.  Gen. 
A.  P.  Stewart,  was  duh^  received,  and,  holding  a request  from 
my  old  commander  to  be  even  more  imperative  than  his  orders, 
which  it  was  my  habit  to  obey  promptly  in  former  days,  I had 
hoped  to  prepare  some  description  of  the  battle  of  Nashville  in 
accordance  with  your  request  and  Gen.  Stewart’s  suggestion. 

“However,  having  been  allowed  by  your  courtesy  to  read  the 
manuscript  of  the  admirable  paper  prepared  by  Lieut.  Gen.  S. 
D.  Lee  upon  the  same  subject,  I find  the  ground  completely 


MAJ.  WILBUR  F.  FOSTER. 

covered,  so  that  any  other  description  would  necessarily,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  only  a repetition  of  facts  and  incidents  already 
stated  clearly  and  accurately  by  Gen.  Lee. 

“There  is  one  expression  sometimes  used  to  which  I wish  to 
enter  protest.  It  has  been  frequently  said  that  when  the  line 
gave  way  at  Shy’s  Hill  a 'panic’  ensued  and  the  entire  army 
fled  in  disorderly  rout,  etc.  There  was  no  panic. 

“For  two  days  the  soldiers  in  Stewart’s  Corps  had  faced  an 
enemy  overwhelming  in  numbers,  and  with  indomitable  pluck 
had  met  and  repelled  every  assault,  all  the  time  being  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  their  position  was  being  turned  and 
would  finally  become  untenable.  The  lines  were  extended  to 
the  left  from  time  to  time  to  meet  this  flanking  movement  of 
the  enemy,  always  in  the  best  of  order  and  with  unbroken  front. 
On  the  second  day,  Cheatham’s  Corps,  transferred  to  Stewart’s 
left,  confronted  the  same  enveloping  movement  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Gen.  Lee. 

“At  last  the  crisis  came,  anticipated  by  everybody,  when  at 


about  4 p.M.  on  the  i6th  the  Brentwood  hills,  in  the  rear  of 
Cheatham’s  and  Stewart’s  Corps,  were  being  occupied  by  the 
enemy  in  strong  force.  Nobody  knew  better  than  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers  in  the  rifle  pits  that  their  line  could  be  no  longer 
maintained,  and  that  only  one  outlet  was  open  by  which  to 
escape  inevitable  capture.  At  that  moment  the  line  gave  way 
at  Shy’s  Hill,  and  served  as  a signal  for  a stampede  to  the 
Franklin  Turnpike.  This  was  done,  of  course,  in  great  dis- 
order; but  if  ‘panic’  was  there,  I failed  to  see  it.  This  writer 
was  in  the  rush  along  the  foot  of  the  Brentwood  hills,  and  well 
remembers  certain  jibes  and  sarcastic  remarks  of  the  men,  but 
no  cries  of  terror.  The  men  simply  knew,  without  being  told, 
that  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  get  to  the 
Franklin  Pike;  and  they  did  it,  not  because  they  were  panic- 
stricken,  but  because  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do.” 


REGARD  OF  GEN.  G.  H.  THOMAS  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

Maj.  A.  W.'  Wills,  Postmaster,  sends  the  following  remi- 
niscences of  Gen.  Thomas  and  the  battle  of  Nashville; 

“This  terrible  battle  was  fought  December  15  and  16,  1864, 
the  sequel  to  that  of  Franklin,  November  30,  just  fifteen  days 
before.  On  that  night  (November  30)  the  army  of  Gen.  Scho- 
field fell  back  on  Nashville,  leaving  the  Union  dead  on  the 
battlefield,  to  be  buried  by  the  Confederates.  On  the  morning 
of  December  i,  after  the  Union  army  had  reached  Nashville 
and  were  comfortably  quartered  on  the  tented  field,  the  rain, 
hail,  and  snow  fell  in  torrents  and  continued  for  some  ten 
days.  The  surface  of  the  earth  was  covered  with  ice.  The 
Union  soldiers  were  well  clad  and  fed  and  in  comfortable  quar- 
ters (reenforcements  were  being  received  as  rapidly  as  trans- 
portation could  bring  them  to  Nashville),  while  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers,  encamped  just  a mile  or  more  from  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  were  thinly  clad,  many  without  hats  or 
shoes,  in  poor  quarters,  short  rations,  with  nothing  to  burn 
ljut  green  timber,  as  every  fence  rail  for  miles  had  been  con- 
sumed. 

“The  lines  of  the  Confederate  troops  under  Gen.  Hood  rested 
on  the  Cumberland  River,  above  and  below  Nashville.  Gen. 
George  H.  Thomas,  familiarly  known  as  ‘Pap’  Thomas,  com- 
manded the  Union  forces.  His  headquarters  were  in  the  old 
St.  Cloud  Hotel  building,  corner  of  Summer  and  Church 
Streets.  He  was  master  of  the  situation.  Almost  hourly  he 
was  waited  upon  by  some  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Nash- 
ville, and  the  question  put  to  him : ‘Had  we  not  better  remove 
our  families  out  of  Nashville  to  Louisville  or  elsewhere  in  the 
event  of  the  bombardment  of  the  city?’  The  stereotyped  reply 
was  all  that  fell  from  the  General’s  lips : ‘I  shall  give  you  due 
warning  when  the  time  arrives.’  The  General  seemed  to  have 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  winning  the  battle,  if  only  left 
to  his  own  judgment  when  to  bring  on  the  attack.  The  au- 
thorities at  Washington  were  hourly  ordering  him  to  bring  on 
the  engagement,  but  he  heeded  not  the  order.  Finally  like  or- 
ders came  so  thick  and  fast  that  he  replied  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  engagement  must  be  brought  on  before  he  was  ready  an- 
other commander  must  be  chosen.  Gen.  John  A.  Logan  was 
ordered  to  assume  command.  Gen.  Logan  was  serving  in  the 
East.  He  knew  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  Gen.  Thomas,  and 
was  in  no  haste  to  reach  Nashville.  Before  his  arrival,  Gen. 
Thomas,  not  governed  by  orders  or  telegrams,  but  alone  by 
the  situation  and  surrounding  circumstances,  on  the  early 
morning  of  December  15,  1864,  moved  out  on  the  Granny  White 
Pike,  and  the  great  battle  was  soon  commenced,  which  lasted 
for  two  days,  and  was  one  of  the  severest  struggles  of  the 
war.  This  battle  was  said  to  have  ‘crushed  the  backbone  of 
the  rebellion.’  This  expression  was  used  by  Gov.  Brownlow 
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after  the  war  when  presenting  a gold  medal  to  Gen.  Thomas, 
awarded  by  the  State  Legislature.  The  Governor,  in  the 
presentation,  said ; T give  this  medal  to  the  general  who  won 
the  first  Federal  victory  at  Mill  Springs,  Ky. ; to  the  general 
who  saved  the  day  at  Stone’s  River ; to  the  rock  of  Chick- 
amauga ; to  the  general  who  crushed  the  backbone  of  the  re- 
bellion at  Nashville,  Tenn. ; to  the  general  who  never  lost  a 
battle;  and  to  the  man  who,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  never 
made  a mistake.’ 

“Every  foot  of  the  battle  ground  of  Nashville  was  closely 
contested.  Thousands  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  were  Ten- 
nesseeans. They  were  in  sight  of  the  capital  of  their  native 
State,  within  sight  of  their  own  firesides,  their  homes,  and 
their  dear  ones,  but  their  condition  and  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  opposing  forces  in  time  compelled  them  to  give  up  the 
struggle,  hut  not  until  all  hope  was  gone.  The  heavy  rains 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month  had  swollen  the  streams  be- 
yond their  banks.  This  was  the  condition  of  Duck  River,  that 
must  be  crossed  in  the  retreat.  Gen.  Thomas  ordered  one  of 
his  staff  officers  back  to  Nashville  to  bring  the  pontoon  train 
out  to  enable  a portion  of  his  army  to  cross  Duck  River  in  ad- 
vance of  Hood,  and  thereby  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  army  that 
was  left  and  cause  it  to  surrender,  but  by  some  unlooked-for 
error  on  the  part  of  the  officer  intrusted  with  this  important 
mission,  he  guided  the  pontoon  train  out  the  Murfreesboro 
Pike  until  he  nearly  reached  Murfreesboro  before  he  discov- 
ered his  mistake.  This  great  delay  gave  time  for  the  Con- 
federate forces  to  make  the  crossing  and  continue  their  march 
southward.  It  has  always  been  believed,  by  those  familiar  with 
the  facts,  that,  had  Gen.  Thomas’s  orders  been  successfully  and 
promptly  carried  out,  Gen.  Hood’s  army  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  which  doubtless  would  have  brought  the 
war  to  a still  earlier  ending.  The  mistake  made  by  Gen. 
Thomas’s  staff  officer  was  never  officially  reported,  nor  was  it 
indeed  known  to  but  a few  of  the  members  of  the  staff. 

“Gen.  Thomas  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
the  Lmion  army.  He  was  a Virginian  by  birth,  a graduate 
of  West  Point,  a classmate  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  It  was 
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doubtless  a great  struggle  when  the  war  broke  out  for  Gen. 
Thomas  to  decide  his  future  course.  Gen.  Lee  thought  his 
first  allegiance  was  to  his  native  State,  while  Gen.  Thomas 
thought  differently,  believed  he  owed  his  allegiance  first  to  his 
country,  and  remained  loyal  to  the  Union  and  became  one  of  its 
greatest  generals,  if  not  the  greatest  of  all  the  generals  in  the 
Linion  army.  He  was  known  for  his  exceeding  kind-hearted- 
ness and  his  great  care  for  his  soldiers.  He  took  a personal  in- 
terest in  their  comfort  and  welfare,  and  was  beloved  by  all 
of  them.  In  time  of  battle  his  constant  thought  was  to  save 
the  lives  of  all  he  could,  and  to  make  no  useless  sacrifices.  He 
surrounded  himself  generally  with  young  men,  particularly  his 
personal  staff,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two, 
were  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five.  He  was 
like  a father  to  them.  Frequently  he  would  call  them  together 
and  advise  with  them,  cautioning  them  against  excesses  of  ail 
kinds,  and  advising  them  to  be  merciful  to  the  prisoners  of 
war  and  to  treat  them  as  they  would  wish  to  be  treated  under 
like  circumstances.  A staff  officer  relates  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred at  headquarters  when  the  General  heard  that  some  of 
the  younger  members  of  his  staff  had  been  indulging  in  a 
game  of  ‘draw  poker.’  He  summoned  them  in  his  presence 
and  told  them  that  he  was  aware  of  the  attractions  of  the  game 
among  officers  of  the  army,  and  lie  said ; ‘I  don’t  mean  that  you 
shall  not  play  the  game;  but  if  you  will,  don’t  play  with  my 
provost  marshal  general’  (the  latter  played  a scientific  or  con- 
gressional game  that  was  destructive  to  the  younger  set).  This 
officer,  Gen.  Johnson,  had  a brother  in  the  Confederate  army. 

“When  the  war  closed  there  were  none  more  anxious  for 
peace  than  Gen.  Thomas,  and  he  at  once  set  about  restoring  all 
the  property,  buildings,  houses,  etc.,  in  use  by  the  government 
to  the  owners.  At  that  time  his  headquarters  were  in  Nash- 
ville, and  he  was  in  command  of  the  military  division  of  the 
Mississippi.  He  at  once  issued  peremptory  orders  to  restore  to 
the  owners  all  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  army.  He 
caused  the  officers  to  occupy  smaller  quarters,  to  double  up, 
where  necessary,  in  order  to  surrender  to  the  owners  their 
property,  that  they  might  receive  the  revenue  therefrom.  He 
directed  and  caused  to  be  restored  to  the  corporations  all  the 
railroads  and  railroad  properties  in  his  division,  and  his  whole 
mind  seemed  to  be  bent  upon  restoring  peace  to  the  country 
and  to  making  happy  and  contented  the  returned  soldiers  of 
the  Confederacy.  Peace  and  prosperity  and  the  building  up 
of  the  country  were  his  watchwords.  Gen.  Thomas’s  innate 
modesty  was  one  of  his  great  virtues.  He  believed  not  in  dis- 
play and  honoring  the  victorious.  His  sympathy  for  those  who 
had  sacrificed  their  all  was  ever  manifest.  He  loved  his  coun- 
try and  her  whole  people. 

“An  evidence  of  Gen.  Thomas’s  modesty  and  dislike  ©f  be- 
ing lionized  occurred  soon  after  the  war.  Upon  his  visit  to 
Washington,  where  he  was  called  on  official  business,  news  of 
his  coming  had  preceded  him,  much  to  his  discomfort.  The 
morning  after  his  arrival  he  was  called  upon  by  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  and  a committee  of  fifty  prominent  citizens.  He 
was  standing  in  the  vestibule  of  Willard’s  Hotel  when  the 
committee  marched  in.  The  New  York  Mayor  advanced  and 
said  that  they  came  from  New  York  to  extend  an  invitation 
for  him  to  visit  their  city,  that  they  might  lionize  him.  The 
General  replied : ‘I  thank  you  kindly  for  the  invitation,  but 
please  say  to  the  good  people  of  New  York  City  that  when 
they  can  receive  me  as  a lamb,  and  not  as  a lion,  I shall  be 
happy  to  visit  them.’  The  Mayor  and  his  committee  were  so 
surprised  at  the  reply  that  the  matter  ended  there. 

“One  of  Gen.  Thomas’s  great  hobbies  was  national  ceme- 
teries. He  often  expressed  a desire  to  see  established  a na- 
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tional  cemetery  on  every  prominent  battlefield.  He  selected 
the  cemetery  site  near  Chattanooga  at  the  time  the  great  battle 
was  being  fought,  and  in  obedience  to  his  wishes  it  was  estab- 
lished on  that  identical  spot  after  the  war.  He  also  selected 
the  location  for  the  National  Cemetery  near  Nashville,  Tenn., 
the  land,  some  sixty-five  acres,  being  intersected  by  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad,  with  graves  on  each  side  of  the 
track.  His  desire  was,  when  practicable,  to  locate  all  the  na- 
tional cemeteries  on  lines  of  railroads  or  prominent  river.s, 
that  people  should  ever  be  reminded  of  the  terrors  and  fatal- 
ities of  war.  One  exception  was  made  to  this  rule  in  Georgia. 
He  desired  particularly  to  locate  a cemetery  on  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Road,  near  Atlanta,  but  in  the  several  locations 
presented  to  the  General  to  select  from,  there  was  a beautiful 
eminence  in  Marietta,  about  a half  mile  back  from  the  railroad. 
The  place  belonged  to  a Mr.  Boyd,  a resident  of  Georgia 
and  a stanch  Union  man,  who  insisted  upon  Gen.  Thomas  ac- 
cepting his  place  as  a gift  to  the  government  for  a national 
cemetery.  The  only  consideration  asked  was  that  the  body  of 
the  donor  should  be  interred  within  the  cemetery  inclosurc. 
The  donation  was  so  magnanimous  that  the  General  could  not 
decline.  The  place  was  selected,  and  the  remains  of  Mr.  Boyd 
now  rest  in  the  national  cemetery.” 

The  author  of  the  foregoing,  Maj.  A.  W.  Wills,  refers,  among 
other  matters,  to  the  location  of  national  cemeteries  quite  mod- 
estly, considering  that  he  had  charge  largely  of  locating  these 
cemeteries  in  the  South,  and  the  construction  as  well,  of  some 
of  them,  particularly  those  at  Shiloh  and  Corinth.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  he  located  the  Stone’s  River,  Chattanooga,  Mem- 
phis, Fort  Donelson  (at  Dover),  Vicksburg,  and  others. 

Maj.  Wills,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  had  finished  his  teens 
with  educational  advantages  when  the  war  of  the  sixties  be- 
gan. For  quite  a while  he  was  department  quartermaster  at 
Nashville,  and  staff  quartermaster  for  Gen.  George  H 
Thomas,  and  handled  seventy  million  dollars.  He  was  pro- 


moted for  gallantry  in  the  battles  of  Antietam  and  Nashville. 
His  greatest  achievement,  however,  was  in  the  capture  of  a 
Southern  girl.  Miss  Eleanora  Willaner,  of  a prominent  South- 
ern family.  He  has  been  the  efficient  postmaster  of  Nashville 
for  many  years. 

Letter  from  a Union  Soldier. 

Dr.  Warren  R.  King,  a prominent  physician  of  Greenfield, 
Ind.,  writing  to  a friend  in  Nashville,  says: 

“It  would  indeed  be  a great  pleasure  to  me  to  visit  Nashville 
again.  Of  course  the  Nashville  of  to-day  is  very  different 
from  Nashville  of  nearly  forty  years  ago.  I was  there  during 
the  battle.  For  about  three  days  before,  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  was  a glare  of  ice.  The  gunboat  Carondelet,  on 
which  I was  serving  as  paymaster’s  clerk,  lay  about  three 
miles  below  the  city,  at  the  right  of  our  armory.  One  day  I 
walked  along  our  lines  from  the  boat  up  to  Fort  Negley.  I 
assure  you  I had  a slippery  trip  of  it.  The  afternoon  of  the 
last  day  of  the  battle  we  were  at  the  landing  in  the  city.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  terrible  uproar  and  commotion  of  that 
conflict.  Above  the  tumult  there  was,  at  regular  intervals,  a 
thunderous  roar  that  was  said  to  be  the  hundred-pound  guns 
of  old  Negley.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  try  to  describe  the 
scene.  The  magic  touch  of  pen  has  never  been  developed,  nor 
has  the  tongue  been  created,  that  can  fitly  describe  a battle. 

“I  shall  never  forget  a scene  I witnessed  the  day  after  the 
battle.  I was  at  the  stockade  when  the  Confederate  prisoners 
were  brought  in.  All  about  the  gateway  the  mud  was  about 
eight  inches  deep  and  very  thin.  A Union  soldier  brought  in 
a prisoner,  turned  him  over  to  the  proper  officer,  sank  down 
in  that  thin  mud,  and  in  half  a minute  was  fast  asleep.  Forty- 
two  years  ago  last  August  I was  wounded  at  Richmond,  Ky. 
I have  suffered  more  or  less  ever  since.” 


Founder  of  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. — 
William  B.  Matthews,  Jr.,  attorney  at  law,  Washington, 
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D.  C.,  writes  of  Mrs.  Flora  Adams  Darling’s  part  in  founding 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution:  “After  a careful 
examination  into  the  records  of  the  society  known  as  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  I am  satisfied,  from 
the  evidence  and  proofs  found  there,  that  she  unquestionably 
founded  this  society  on  October  ii,  1890,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  In  recognition  of  her  work  in  founding  this  society 
she  was  elected  First  Vice  President  General  in  charge  of  the 
organization,  and  at  the  same  time  an  honorary  life  member- 
ship was  conferred  upon  her  as  ‘founder  of  the  society.’  The 
fact  that  on  August  7,  1891,  she  resigned  her  life  membership 
and  all  other  connections  with  the  society  does  not  in  the 
least  detract  from  the  honor  due  her  as  its  founder.” 


THE  BURSTING  OF  THE  “LADY  POLKS 

BY  COL.  WILLIAM  D.  PICKETT,  FOURBEAR,  WYO. 

The  monthly  advent  of  the  Veteran  is  always  looked  for- 
ward to  with  pleasure  by  one,  like  the  writer,  cut  off  so  far 
from  the  comrades  of  the  past.  It  always  recalls  many  remi- 
niscences of  those  years — some  pleasureable,  many  how  tragic ! 

The  March  number  was  especially  interesting.  The  frontis- 
piece has  a photo  of  the  inauguration,  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  first  President  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  writer  was  present  at  that  ceremony,  and  can  testify  to 
the  correctness  of  the  reproduction.  Then  among  the  remi- 
niscences is  an  account  of  the  bursting  of  the  “Lady  Polk” 
on  November  9,  1861.  Farther  along  is  an  allusion  to  a dis- 
courtesy shown  John  B.  Gordon  somewhere* in  the  North  by 
a band  playing  in  his  presence  “Marching  through  Georgia.” 
As  the  writer  was  an  eyewitness  and,  to  some  extent,  a suf- 
ferer, of  the  “blow  up”  of  November  9>  1861,  and  also  an 
eyewitness,  under  favorable  circumstance,  of  the  attempted 
discourtesy  to  Gordon,  upon  which,  doubtless,  the  incident 
above  alluded  to  is  based,  I shall,  with  the  permission  of  the 
editor,  relate  each  incident.  It  is  very  desirable  and  in- 
structive for  participants  in  those  stirring  scenes  to  correct 
through  your  columns  any  misapprehension  of  facts  as  a guide 
to  the  future  historian,  so  far  as  these  minor  details  will  cut 
a figure. 

The  writer  had,  early  in  1861,  raised  a company  of  sappers 
and  miners  at  Memphis,  with  W.  D.  Pickett  captain;  E.  W. 
Rucker,  first  lieutenant;  Winter,  second  lieutenant;  and 
Fay,  third  lieutenant.  Under  the  supervision  of  this  company, 
all  the  batteries  and  field  works  on  the  Mississippi  River  be- 
tween Memphis  and  Cairo  were  constructed.  Soon  after  its 
organization  I was  appointed  senior  captain  of  the  Engineers 
of  the  Tennessee  (State)  Army,  and  was  transferred  to  staff 
duty  with  Maj.  Gen.  Pillow,  and  afterwards  with  Maj.  Gen. 
Polk.  As  senior  engineer  officer,  it  devolved  upon  me  to 
locate  and  construct  the  water  batteries  at  Fort  Harris,  Fort 
Wright,  and  Columbus,  Ky.  After  the  works  at  Columbus 
were  practically  completed,  Lieut.  Col.  De  Russey,  of  Polk’s 
staff,  to  some  extent,  had  advisory  supervision. 

After  a considerable  number  of  heavy  guns  had  been  mount- 
ed on  the  river  battery  under  the  high  bluffs,  with  field  works 
on  top  of  the  bluffs  to  protect  the  rear,  a ten-inch  Columbiad 
was  received,  and  it  was  determined  to  mount  it  on  the  edge 
of  the  high  bluff,  so  as  to  have  a plunging  fire  on  any  craft 
that  might  atempt  to  pass — a very  commanding  position,  with 
a full  circle  of  fire.  This  piece  was  the  most  powerful  gun 
of  that  date,  but,  instead  of  being  smooth-bore,  was  rifled  to 
eight-inch.  The  projectile,  weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pounds,  and  being  oblong,  was  designated  by  the  Yanks, 
after  seeing  its  effects,  as  “lamp-posts.”  On  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Belmont  this  gun  could  not  be  used  until  the  Federals 


had  driven  the  Confederates  from  the  camps  lately  occupied 
by  Col.  J.  C.  Tappan’s  Arkansas  Regiment,  wTio  then  brought 
forward  a field  battery,  which  commenced  shelling  the  steam- 
boats engaged  in  ferrying  reenforcements  across.  At  this  time 
Capt.  Keiter,  who  had  charge  of  this  gun,  your  correspondent 
designating  “Lady  Polk,”  got  in  his  work  and  landed  “lamp- 
post”  after  “lamp-post”  right  in  their  midst  as  fast  as  was  pos- 
sible. This  caused  the  Federals  to  immediately  vacate  this 
position  with  their  artillery  and  retire  toward  their  gunboats 
up  the  river. 

The  incidents  to  be  related  occurred  on  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Belmont,  November  8,  1861.  It  was  not  mentioned 
in  its  proper  place  that  the  gun  position  of  the  “Lady  Polk” 
was  inclosed  by  a circular  parapet,  it  being  mounted  en  bar- 
bette, a temporary  magazine  or  receptacle  for  cartridges  being 
located  in  the  parapet  to  the  right  and  opposite  the  trunnions 
of  the  piece.  The  statement  made  me  at  the  time  by  Maj. 
A.  P.  Stewart,  the  chief  of  artillery  of  the  post  (not  Gen. 
McCown),  was  that  there  were  stored  in  this  receptacle  from 
sixty  to  eighty  cartridges  of  ten  pounds  each  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Belmont,  Gen.  Polk  came  on  a tour  of  inspection  to  the 
works,  and  proceeded  toward  the  position  of  the  “Lady  Polk.” 
Capt.  S.  W.  Rucker,  of  the  sappers  and  miners,  and  the  writer 
joined  him.  On  reaching  that  redoubt,  he  sent  for  Capt. 
Keiter,  of  the  heavy  artillery.  On  his  appearing,  the  Gen- 
eral complimented  him  and  his  men  on  the  skill  and  efficiency 
with  which  they  handled  the  gun  in  the  previous  day’s  en- 
gagement in  a very  handsome  manner,  which  appeared  to 
gratify  Capt.  Keiter  very  much.  In  an  informal  conversation 
that  occurred,  it  appeared  that  the  gun  had  a load  not  dis- 
charged on  the  previous  day’s  fight.  He  suggested  that  it  be 
discharged.  To  this  the  General  readily  acquiesced,  and  asked 
that  it  be  fired  up  the  river  to  notice  its  range.  Thereupon  the 
Captain  went  for  the  “firing  squad.”  I am  sure  nothing  was 
said  as  to  there  being  anything  the  matter  with  the  gun  or 
ammunition,  and  nothing  was  said  suggesting  danger.  There 
was  nothing  said  to  ruffle  the  General’s  temper;  and  had  there 
been  anything  suggested  as  to  danger  of  the  bursting  of  the 
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piece,  Gen.  Polk,  I am  sure,  would  not  have  risked  the  lives 
of  those  around  merely  to  gratify  a whim.  Yet  all  such 
rumors  that  our  correspondent  speaks  of  went  the  rounds  of 
the  army  immediately  after  the  accident.  On  the  return  of 
Capt.  Keiter,  he  made  preparation  to  fire  the  piece. 

As  the  gun  was  in  position  to  fire,  Gen.  Polk,  Rucker,  and 
myself  were  on  the  parapet  just  in  the  rear  of  the  breech  and 
in  direct  line  of  the  recoil — myself  on  the  left,  Rucker  on  the 
right,  and  Gen.  Polk  in  between.  Sentinel  Snowden,  of  the 
engineers,  was  still  to  the  right  of  Rucker;  Capt.  Keiter  and 
the  firing  scpiad  at  their  proper  positions  around.  My  recol- 
lection is  pretty  distinct.  There  were  thirteen  persons  exposed, 
and  eleven  were  instantly  killed,  the  three  officers  in  the  rear 
of  the  breech  alone  escaping  instant  death. 

It  appeared  that  the  ignition  of  the  powder  in  the  magazine 
was  simultaneous  with  the  pulling  of  the  lanyard.  After  the 
explosion  I was  unconscious  until  I found  myself  fifty  or 
more  feet  to  the  rear  on  my  feet,  in  a dense  cloud  of  smoke 
and  dust,  and  with  a fierce  rain  of  dirt  on  my  bare  head.  Find- 
ing myself  not  crippled,  my  first  thought  was  of  Gen.  Polk, 
and  that  he  must  be  somewhere  near  me.  The  smoke  was  so 
dense  as  to  prevent  seeing  distinctly  five  feet.  Soon  I stum- 
bled upon  him.  He  was  in  a squatting  position,  with  his  arms 
and  cloak  protecting  his  head  as  well  as  he  could  from  the 
rain  of  dirt.  Assistance  soon  came  from  the  outside.  He 
was  gotten  to  his  feet  well  shaken  up,  but  not  seriously  hurt, 
except  in  the  severe  shock.  Leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  an 
abundance  of  friends,  I mounted  my  horse,  that  some  good 
Samaritan  had  caught,  rode  to  my  quarters  a half  mile  dis- 
tant, sent  for  a friend  among  the  surgeons,  who  promptly 
came,  examined  and  reported  no  serious  injury,  except  the 
danger  of  a permanent  disfiguration  of  my  face  from  a quantity 
of  unburned  grains  of  powder  driven  through  the  skin  from 
the  explosion.  A few  hours’  work  with  needle  and  a thorough 
washing  of  warm  water  removed  these  stains,  and  the  next 
day  I was  all  right  except  the  scars  left  by  powder  grains. 
Gen.  Polk,  being  older,  suffered  more  from  the  shock,  the 
tympanums  of  his  ears  were  more  seriously  injured,  and  as  a 
precautionary  measure  he  was  kept  off  duty  probably  a week. 
Capt.  Rucker,  being  less  exposed  to  the  blast,  was  less  shaken 
up  than  either.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  bursting  of  this  gun, 
there  were  various  rumors,  without  foundation  however. 
There  was  only  one  cause:  the  treacherous  and  uncertain 
action  of  cast  iron  under  sudden  strain.  Its  victims  during 
the  subsequent  operations  can  be  counted  by  the  hundreds, 
and  probably  a thousand,  in  the  bursting  of  Parrott  and  all 
cast  guns.  This  gun  was  found  in  four  pieces — the  breech 
found  not  to  the  rear  of  the  line  of  recoil  but  in  a line  not 
far  from  the  direction  of  the  blast  of  the  magazine,  showing 
the  almost  immediate  ignition  of  the  magazine  on  pulling  the 
lanyard.  The  other  three  pieces,  the  chase  or  forward  part 
and  a piece  attached  to  each  trunnion,  were  found  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine.  Among 
the  eleven  men  killed  in  this  accident  were  Capt.  Keiter,  Lieut. 
Snowden,  and  the  firing  squad,  who  all  must  have  been  killed 
instantly.  Capt.  Keiter  was  a very  meritorious  officer;  and 
had  he  lived,  would  have  made  his  mark  in  that  contest. 

As  a singular  coincidence,  it  so  happened  that  my  brother, 
then  captain,  George  B.  Pickett,  of  the  Confederate  States 
Engineers,  was  the  nearest  person  to  Lieut.  Gen.  Polk  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  on  Pine  Mountain,  Ga.,  in  1864,  whilst  re- 
connoitering  the  enemy’s  position.  It  will  be  recalled  that  he 
was  struck  by  a rifle  six-pounder  shell,  it  passing  through  his 
chest,  breaking  one  or  both  arms.  My  brother  told  me  the 
blood  forsook  the  General’s  face  so  instantaneously  as  to  seem 
like  the  shadow  of  a passing  cloud. 


On  my  way  back  to  Memphis,  at  Washington,  Ga.,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I met  Maj.  Gen.  Gilmer,  chief  of  engineers  of  the 
Confederate  army.  He  and  my  brother,  then  Lieut.  Pickett, 
had  served  together  during  the  construction  of  the  defensive 
works  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  had  become  warm  personal 
friends.  He  informed  me  of  the  recent  promotion  of  my 
brother  to  be  major  of  engineers.  He  furthermore  informed 
me  that  at  one  time  it  had  been  determined  by  the  Confederate 
government  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department,  and  that  certain  officers  had  been  selected 
from  each  arm  of  the  service  to  accompany  the  government. 
He  stated  that  my  brother,  George  B.  Pickett,  then  major  of 
engineers,  had  been  selected  as  one  of  the  engineer  officers — 
a high  compliment  to  a brave  and  deserving  officer.  The  rapid 
pace  of  events  toward  the  close,  however,  had  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  this  scheme. 

Maj.  E.  C.  Lewis  writes  from  Sypamore,  Tenn. : 

“It  gave  me  pleasure  to  read  Col.  W.  D.  Pickett’s  letter  con- 
cerning the  bursting  of  the  ‘Lady  Polk.’  I heard  Col.  Pickett 
give  the  facts  in  this  case  at  Memphis  in  1868.  I remember 
the  time  of  the  disaster.  It  was  greater  than  any  at  the 
battle  of  Belmont.  The  news  was  brought  to  Fort  Don- 
elson  by  a steamboat  official — Capt.  Ben  Eagan,  of  blessed 
memory,  I think — where  I,  as  a boy,  was  visiting.  I heard 
the  firing  at  Belmont,  and  we  were  all  eager  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  battle.  The  bursting  of  the  big  gun  was  the 
more  interesting  to  those  at  Donelson  for  the  reason  that  an 
e.xact  (I  think)  counterpart  of  the  ‘Lady  Polk’  was  the  ‘Lady 
Bell’  at  Donelson.  This  was  the  biggest  cannon  of  all  the 
batteries  at  Donelson,  christened  after  Mrs.  John  Bell,  who 
was  a Miss  Erwin,  of  Wartrace,  all  big  people,  and  as  Mrs. 
Bell  was  a very  large  woman,  the  gun  appeared  well  named. 


COL.  W.  D.  PICKETT. 

“Col.  Pickett  was  right  there;  in  fact,  he  was  there  fronr 
start  to  finish — from  Belmont  in  1861  to  Savannah  in  1865. 
I knew  him  well.  Forrest  was  his  firm  friend.  Everybody  ad- 
mired his  coolness  and  courage.  Pickett  never  got  rattled. 
He  was  always  cool,  correct  in  his  observations,  and  precise 
in  his  statements.  He  is  seventy-eight  years  old,  and  has 
killed  more  bears  than  any  man  in  Wyoming.’’ 
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Another  Account,  by  M.  A.  Miller,  C.E.,  Richmond,  Va. 

In  the  Veteran  for  March,  1904,  the  account  by  “A.  G.  G ” 
of  the  bursting  of  the  big  gun,  the  “Lady  Polk,”  at  Columbus, 
Ky.,  has  my  attention.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  “A.  G.  G.” 
did  not  give  us  his  full  name.  I do  not  deny  his  statements, 
but  give  my  own  recollections  of  the  event. 

The  gun  was  an  eight-ton  Dahlgren,  having  the  caliber  of  a 
thirty-two  pounder,  rifled,  and  carrying  a one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight-pound  long  shot  with  conical  point.  It  was  mount- 
ed on  an  iron  gun  carriage,  which  in  turn  was  on  a wood  and 
iron  chassis.  The  chassis  had  a center  pivot,  so  that  it  could 
be  traversed  around  an  entire  circle,  and  the  gun  could  be 
pointed  in  any  direction.  There  was  a circular  parapet  of 
earthwork  entirely  around  the  gun.  In  the  rear  of  the  gun, 
when  pointed  up  the  river,  there  was  a small  magazine  under 
the  parapet,  in  which  were  kept  a few  cartridges  of  fixed  am- 
munition for  the  gun.  During  the  battle  of  Belmont,  on  the 
Missouri  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  on  November  7,  1861, 
this  gun,  which  was  on  top  of  the  bluff  on  the  Kentucky  side, 
was  fired  a number  of  times,  and  when  the  Federals  retreated 
and  got  out  of  range  it  remained  loaded.  It  was  served  by 
the  men  of  Capt.  Keiter’s  Artillery  Company  from  Nashville. 

“A.  G.  G.”  recites  a conversation  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  Gen.  Polk  and  Gen.  McCown  three  or  four  days  after 
the  battle,  in  which  the  latter  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  gun  had  been  loaded  while  it  was  conclusively  shown 
that  it  was  expanded  from  heat”  by  the  firing  during  the  Bel- 
mont battle,  and  having  cooled  “it  had  contracted  and  settled 
firmly  around  the  bottom  of  the  projectile,  and  any  attempt  to 
fire  it  would  result  in  its  explosion.”  Gen.  Polk  is  said  to 
have  answered,  “I  think  we  shall  have  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  Gen.  McCown  replied,  “You  will  excuse  me  if  I do  not 
remain  to  witness  it,”  and  rode  away. 

I was  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  and  continued  there  for  some 
time,  and  I never  heard  of  any  such  conversation  having  taken 
place.  I heard  the  theory  of  expansion  and  contraction  ad- 
vanced and  discussed  after  the  explosion,  but  not  as  comini 
from  Gen.  McCown,  although  he  may  have  first  suggested  it. 
If  Gen.  Polk  had  been  warned  that  “any  attempt  to  fi'-“  it 
would  result  in  its  explosion,”  and  particularly  by  an  officer 
of  Gen.  McCown’s  well-known  ability,  he  would  not  un- 
necessarily have  jeopardized  the  lives  of  the  gunners  and 
officers  who  manned  the  piece,  and  his  own  life  by  standing 
within  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  the  gun  when  it  was  fired.  He 
would  undoubtedly  have  ordered  all  men  to  places  of  safety, 
and  had  the  gun  fired  by  a slow  match.  At  that  time  we  had  no 
electric  appliances  for  firing  guns.  It  seems  unwarranted  re- 
flection on  Gen.  Polk’s  intelligence  to  suppose  that  he  would 
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so  have  exposed  his  men  and  himself  unnecessarily  if  he  had 
been  warned  by  such  a man  as  Gen.  McCown,  or  had  the  re- 
motest idea  that  the  gun  would  explode. 

“A.  G.  G.”  states  that  Gen.  Polk  and  staff  sat  mounted  upon 
their  horses  about  fifty  feet  from  where  Capt.  Keiter  stood. 
This  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  recollection.  I have  a very 
distinct  recollection  of  seeing  Capt.  Keiter  standing  on  top  of 
the  parapet,  to  the  left  of  the  gun  and  just  about  opposite  the 
breech.  My  recollection  is  that  Gen.  Polk  and  others  stood  on 
top  of  the  parapet,  to  the  left  and  a little  to  the  rear  of  the 
gun.  I stood  about  thirty  feet  to  the  rear  and  a little  to  the 
right.  Lieut.  Snowden  was  on  my  right,  so  close  that  our 
elbows  touched,  and  we  were  in  conversation  a moment  before 
the  gun  was  fired. 

I distinctly  heard  Capt.  Keiter  give  the  command,  “Fire!” 
I saw  the  gunner  pull  the  lanyard.  I saw  the  flash  of  the 
gun.  But  I never  have  had  any  recollection  whatever  of  hear- 
ing the  report.  I was  knocked  down,  but  not  seriously  hurt, 
and  was  on  my  feet  in  a moment.  Lieut.  Snowden  w^s  killed 
at  my  side.  I stood  over  him  as  he  breathed  his  last.  Capt. 
Keiter  and  Maj.  Ford  were  killed.  The  seven  gunners,  who 
stood  by  the  gun,  were  torn  to  pieces,  so  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  tell  to  which  body  an  arm  or  a leg  or  a head  belonged. 
A countryman,  who  arrived  at  the  camp  that  morning  to  visit 
his  son,  a soldier,  who  was  at  a distance  of  a hundred  yards 
to  the  right,  was  struck  by  something,  perhaps  a piece  of  the 
revetment,  and  was  so  injured  that  he  died  a few  days  after. 
There  were  ten  others  killed. 

The  powder  magazine  which  exploded,  as  stated  by  “A.  G. 
G.,”  was  the  small  magazine  under  the  parapet,  and  not  the 
main  magazine  of  the  fortifications.  In  my  opinion  the  ex- 
plosion of  this  small  magazine  caused  the  most  damage.  The 
gun  carriage  and  chassis  were  blown  to  fragments,  which  I 
think  tore  the  gunners  to  pieces.  The  bursting  of  the  gun 
alone  might  have  killed  the  men,  but  would  hardly  have  so 
torn  them  to  pieces. 

“A.  G.  G.”  says  Gen.  Polk  sat  mounted  on  his  horse  about 
fifty  feet  from  where  Capt.  Keiter  stood,  and  after  the  ex- 
plosion was  lying  by  the  body  of  his  horse.  He  was  carried  to 
his  headquarters  in  what  was  thought  to  be  a dying  condition. 
In  a few  weeks  he  was  on  duty,  but  never  a well  man  again. 
My  recollection  is  that  he  was  standing  on  top  of  the  parapet, 
as  before  stated;  that  he  was  knocked  down,  but  was  im- 
mediately on  his  feet  again,  but  was  not  “carried  off  in  a 
fainting  or  dying  condition,”  and  was  on  duty  that  evening. 
He  was  about  fifty-five  years  of  age  at  that  time,  and  continued 
in  important  command  until  he  was  killed  by  a solid  shot 
from  the  enemy’s  artillery  at  Pine  Mountain,  Ga.,  on  June  14, 
1864.  All  this  would  not  indicate  that  he  was  “never  a well 
man  again.” 


Hugh  Davidson  writes  from  Shelbyville,  Tenn. : 

“The  Capt.  Keiter  who  was  unfortunately  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  the  ‘Lady  Polk’  at  Fort  De  Russy,  near  Columbus, 
Ky.,  was,  just  previous  to  the  commencing  of  the  war,  con- 
ducting a military  school  at  this  place.  I was  too  young  to 
be  a member  of  his  company,  but  I well  remember  how  I 
envied  the  boys  in  uniforms  and  their  brass  buttons.  Soon 
after  his  death,  or  after  the  close  of  the  war,  this  company 
had  his  remains  brought  to  this  place  and  laid  at  rest  on  a 
beautiful  mound  in  Willow  Mount  Cemetery,  erecting  a suit- 
able monument.  When  the  Confederate  Cemetery  was  estab- 
lished here,  his  remains  were  removed  to  it  and  now  lie  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  fought  and  died  for  the  ‘Lost  Con- 
federacy.’ ” 
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WOMAN’S  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

In  1866,  just  after  the  close  of  the  war,  a number  of  patri- 
otic ladies  met  together  to  organize  what  was  called  the  Benev- 
olent Society  of  Tennessee,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  fur- 
nish with  artificial  limbs  the  disabled  Confederate  soldiers 
who  had  returned  from  the  war  maimed  and  impoverished.  The 


MRS.  FELICIA  GRUNDY  PORTER. 

officers  were : Mrs.  Felicia  G.  Porter,  President ; Mrs.  Ken- 
drick, Vice  President;  Mrs.  Thomas  Marshall,  Secretary;  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Paul  Maguire,  Treasurer. 

Ladies  who  were  managers  (a  star  indicating  a survivor)  : 
Christ  Church:  Mesdames  John  Kirkman,  Godfrey  M.  Fogg, 
George  W.  Cunningham,  John  C.  Burch,  William  Cooper, 
R.  F.  Woods,  Fannie  Leigh,*  C.  E.  Hillman,  Robert  Martin. 

Church  of  the  Advent : Mesdames  J.  M.  Ellis,  R.  C.  K.  Mar- 
tin, Geo.  Heyward,*  H.  J.  Jones,  Addie  Neal,  J.  H.  Callender.* 
First  Presbyterian  Church;  Mesdames  John  O.  Ewing, 
Thomas  D.  Craighead,=^'  A.  J.  Duncan,  George  W.  Fall,*  R.  C. 
McNairy,  R.  B.  Cheatham,  C.  D.  Elliott,  J.  C.  French. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church:  Mesdames  William  Clare,* 
Louise  Aiken,*  Turner  S.  Foster,  J.  Lucien  Brown. 

Howell  Baptist  Church:  Mesdames  R.  B.  C.  Howell,  Albert 

G.  Ewing,*  Jane  Watkins,*  J.  Darden,  J.  Dudley  Winston, 
W.  W.  Craig. 

Christian  Church:  Mesdames  Henry  Watterson,*  Fox  Whar- 
ton, N.  Wharton,  Alex  Fall.* 

Cumberland  Church : Mesdames  Andrew  Allison,  W.  E. 
Ward,  David  C.  Love,  Joseph  W.  Allen,*  R.  L.  Weakley. 

McKendree  Church:  Mesdames  Washington  B.  Cooper,  Jane 
Thomas,  L C.  Nicholson,*  R.  F.  Nevins,  Matt  McClung,* 

H.  K.  Walker,  Thomas  G.  Pointer,  Listen  Stones,  J.  O.  Grif- 
fith, William  Evans,  F.  Furman,  M.  G.  L.  Claiborne.* 

Catholic  Church:  Mesdames  William  Hefferman,  J.  Felix 
Demoville,*  Thomas  Farrell,  M.  L.  Cartwright,  J.  Buddeke. 
The  following  is  a partial  list  of  soldiers  benefited  by  this 


charitable  institution.  The  amounts  paid  were  from  $90  to 
$150  each.  The  county  follows  each  man’s  name: 

J.  W.  Balantine,  Montgomery;  Gardner  Green,  White; 
James  Campbell,  Davidson;  John  Donovan,  Davidson;  John 
Balthrop,  Robertson;  W.  S.  Edwards,  Maury;  Harbert  Whit- 
head,  Wilson;  Michael  Johnson,  Davidson;  Warren  Hinson, 
Williamson;  J.  M.  Hicky,  Maury;  John  D.  Lynch,  Franklin; 
Thomas  Welsh,  Davidson;  H.  C.  Hallam,  Davidson;  James 
Cloyd,  Davidson;  James  W.  Johnston,  DeKalb;  Thomas  T. 
Foster,  went  to  Alabama;  Wood  H.  Gibbons,  Perry;  William 
F.  Holmes,  Rutherford;  James  M.  Burchett,  Rutherford; 
Francis  A.  Mayes,  Maury;  Benjamin  F.  Mayberry,  Hum- 
phreys; John  R.  Farr,  Rutherford;  John  W.  Steward,  Sumner; 
B.  F.  Stone,  Maury;  J.  W.  Rucker,  Davidson;  P.  M.  Hall, 
Sumner;  Pat  Mulloy,  Davidson;  William  M.  Spain,  Ruther- 
ford; Charles  R.  Felps,  Rutherford ; James  S.  Roberts,  DeKalb; 
James  M.  Taylor,  Stewart;  M.  M.  Stansil,  Stewart;  R.  M. 
Singleton,  Bedford;  Thompson  Word,  Rutherford;  George 
Thompson,  Wilson;  William  R.  Nevins,  Williamson;  James 
M.  Kimbrough,  Coffee;  Merideth  Winstead,  Williamson;  L. 
L.  Duncan,  Coffee;  Thomas  Henefer,  Warren;  Henry  H. 
Wells,  went  to  Kentucky;  Pink  Helms,  Stewart;  Fred  B. 
Yates,  Sumner;  Robert  H.  Anthony,  Coffee;  A.  B.  Mills,  Giles; 
James  Neely,  Williamson;  James  M.  Moore,  Giles;  John  G. 
Hanna,  Franklin;  James  L.  Goodrum,  Bedford;  Michael  Fitz- 
gerald, Davidson ; John  Creeman,  Davidson ; William  Mc- 
Carty, Davidson;  Robert  Murphy,  Davidson;  M.  McMurrey, 
Davidson;  John  Tucker,  Williamson;  Alex  Bledsoe,  Sumner; 
John  Tucker,  Williamson;  John  Bass,  Giles;  H.  M.  Austin, 
Sumner;  J.  C.  Johnson,  Williamson;  Michael  Scully,  David- 
son; Albert  Jamison,  Robertson;  John  W.  Dyer,  Giles;  L.  J. 
Philips,  Bedford;  M.  Bowden,  Lawrence;  A.  D.  Jackson,  Wil- 
liamson, T.  J.  Jackson,  Hickman;  D.  P.  Cunningham,  Lincoln. 

In  this  cause  twelve  thousand  dollars  was  expended  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Paul  Maguire.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  assistance 
in  this  respect  that  these  ladies  unexpectedly  found  themselves 

in  debt  to  Mr.  Morton,  who 
had  contracted  to  supply  all 
that  was  called  for.  The 
young  Confederate  soldiers, 
who  had  returned  to  Nash- 
ville from  the  war,  nobly 
came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  ladies,  and  Albert  Rob- 
erts (John  Happy)  com- 
posed an  extravaganza 
called  the  “White  Crook,” 
a burlesque  upon  the  “Black 
Crook,”  which  was  then  be- 
ing played  so  successfully 
throughout  the  country. 
This  play  was  comprised  en- 
tirely of  male  talent,  in  which  thirty-nine  of  the  remaining 
flower  of  the  Confederacy  took  part.  To  these  young  men  is 
due  the  success  of  the  most  remarkable  amateur  performance 
ever  given  in  the  South.  The  debts  were  all  paid,  the  stage 
managers  presented  with  handsome  souvenirs,  and  Mrs.  Felicia 
Porter  gave  a magnificent  ball  at  her  home  on  Cedar  Street  to 
the  “White  Crook”  Company. 

Of  this  immortal  thirty-nine,  very  few  are  living.  Among  the 
survivors  are  Maj.  W.  D.  Kelley,  Chas.  Ridley,  S.  Kirkpatrick. 

Of  the  officers  of  the  Association,  Mrs.  Felicia  Porter,  that 
grand  and  noble  woman,  who  gave  her  time  to  the  cause,  also 
Mrs.  Marshall  and  Mrs.  Kendrick,  have  long  since  passed 
away,  Mrs.  Maguire  being  the  only  surviving  officer. 
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ONLY  CONFEDERATE  IN  U.  S.  REGULAR  ARMY. 

BY  COL.  R.  W.  BANKS^  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

Capt.  Walter  B.  Barker,  an  heroic  Mississippian,  is  now- 
serving  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Capt.  Barker  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  three 
ex-Confederates  who,  during  the  Spanish-American  war,  re- 
ceived commissions  in  the  United  States  Regular  Army,  Gen- 
erals Fitzhugh  Lee  and  Joe  Wheeler  being  the  other  two,  and 
of  the  three  Capt.  Barker  is  the  only  one  now  in  active  service, 
the  others  being  on  the  retired  list. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  that  he  acted  a not  unimportant 
part  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  in  bringing  to  light  the  atrocities 
which  led  to  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
it  is  deemed  timely  to  make  some  mention  of  the  incidents 
in  his  Cuban  life  and  experiences  that  will  be  new  and  doubt- 
less interesting  to  Southern  readers.  The  facts  to  be  mentioned 
are  historic,  and  it  is  due  to  Mississippi,  not  less  than  to  her 
worthy  son,  that  they  be  recorded  and  preserved. 

In  i86i,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  W'alter  Barker  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  F,  Eleventh  Mississippi  Infantry.  The 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Virginia,  where  the  young  recruit 
participated  m the  first  Manassas,  and  thus  early  was  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  battle  and  the  horrors  of  war.  In  1863 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  headquarters  of  Brigadier- 
General  Joseph  R.  Davis.  The  brigade  saw  much  hard  service, 
and  was  conspicuous  on  many  a hotly  contested  field,  under 
Col.  John  M.  Stone,  the  late  lamented  Governor  of  Missis- 
sippi. The  acquaintance  begun  in  those  trying  times  between 
commanding  officer  and  the  boy  soldier  grew  and  ripened  into 
a lifelong  friendship.  The  attention  of  Col.  Stone,  one  of  the 
bravest  among  the  brave,  was  attracted  to  Barker  on  account 
of  his  youth,  unfailing  energy,  and  unflinching  courage  in  the 
hour  of  danger. 

Barker  served  four  years  in  Virginia,  participating  in  all  the 
campaigns  of  Lee’s  immortal  army,  and  was  distinguished  for 
gallantry  on  various  fields.  In  April,  1865,  he  was  paroled  at 
Appomattox,  and  returned  to  his  home,  in  Macon,  Miss. 

In  a short  time  after  his  arrival  at  Macon  he  became  con- 
nected with  a New  York  house,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years 
traveled  in  Mississippi  as  representative  of  leading  firms  of 
that  city,  always  commanding  a handsome  salary,  which  was 
ever  at  the  command  of  his  family  or  any  friend  in  need. 

A Democrat  of  Jeffersonian-Jacksonian  stamp,  he  retains 
his  Noxubee  County  citizenship  when  practicable  to  vote,  and 
is  always  a liberal  contributor  to  campaign  funds.  For  many 
successive  years  he  was  a delegate  from  his  county  to  the  State 
Conventions  of  his  party.  In  1864  he  represented  the  State  as 
a delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago. 

In  1865,  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  being  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, he  was  appointed  Post  Trader  at  Darlington,  now  in 
Oklahoma  Territory.  This  position  he  held  about  five  years. 
In  1891  he  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Railroad  Com- 
missioner of  Mississippi,  being  defeated  by  the  late  Walter 
McLaurin.  In  December,  1893,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  Commercial  Agent  at  Sagua  La  Grande,  Cuba,  the 
duties  of  which  position  he  assumed  in  January,  1894.  This 
post  was  one  for  which  he  was  admirably  equipped  by  reason 
of  his  business  experience,  his  high  order  of  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  courage,  and  because  of  his  innate  love  of  jus- 
tice and  hatred  of  wrongdoing  and  cruelty  in  whatever  shape 
or  form. 

The  office,  during  Barker’s  administrator,  was  far  from  a 
sinecure;  for,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  official  home 
was  in  a tropic  isle  where  gentle  zephyrs  blow  and  salt  sea 


breezes  drive  physical  pains  and  aches  away,  he  found  no  bed 
of  roses.  In  spite  of  fragrant  flowers  and  shrubs,  odor-laden 
atmosphere,  and  golden  sunshine,  within  a year  of  his  residence 
at  Sagua  La  Grande  yellow  jack  laid  his  saffron-hued  hand 
upon  him  and  he  came  near  dying  with  the  fever.  When 
convalescent,  and  before  he  was  restored  to  normal  strength, 
the  gentle  winds  gave  place  to  terrific  gales,  sweeping  up  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Sagua  was  swept  by  tidal  waves  that 
put  the  principal  streets  of  that  port  ten  to  twenty  feet  under 
water.  It  was  a time  of  terror.  Old  Boreas  and  Neptune  had 
united  their  forces  to  bring  on  a war  of  elements  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  winds  and  waves,  in  their  fury,  knew  no 
bounds  until,  tired  of  beating  upon  the  unhappy  island,  they 
spent  their  force  on  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

The  horror  and  suffering  at  Sagua  was  intense.  The  pop- 
ulation sought  safety  wherever  it  could  be  found.  Among 
the  strong  structures  of  the  town  was  the  United  States  Con- 
sulate. The  storm  came  up  suddenly  in  the  night.  The  morn- 
ing dawned  upon  a submerged  city,  and  the  spectacle  revealed 
was  awe-inspiring.  The  frightened  populace  were  struggling 
with  an  awful,  unlooked-for  condition.  To  the  loss  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property  was  added  the  agony  of  days  and 
nights  of  fearful  anxiety — anxious  waiting  and  prayerful 
watching  before  the  angry  winds  subsided  and  the  waves  re- 
ceded. 

In  this  condition  of  altairs  Mr.  Barker  devoted  himself  to 
saving  life,  helping  the  poor  and  needy.  At  imminent  risk 
and  by  unusual  daring  he  personally  saved  the  lives  of  several 
persons.  Fortunately,  he  was  an  expert  swimmer,  and,  despite 
his  weak  physical  condition,  he  more  than  once  plunged  into 
the  surging  waters  to  rescue  the  drowning.  The  Consulate 
being  a strong  building,  and  able  to  withstand  the  buffeting  of 
the  storm,  he  gathered  there  more  than  twenty  score  of  the 
unfortunate,  and  furnished  them  shelter  and  such  comforts 
as  he  could  during  the  thirty-six  hours  of  suspense  and  anx- 
iety that  prevailed.  When  the  tide  ebbed  and  the  flood  flowed 
back  to  the  sea,  his  kindness  and  matchless  daring  were 
amply  rewarded  by  the  grateful  recognition  of  it  all  by  the 
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people.  Whenever  lie  appeared  on  the  streets  lusty  cheers 
greeted  him. 

At  the  memorial  services  to  an  officer  who  was  a victim  of 
the  storm  Barker  was  specially  invited  to  participate  in  the 
ceremonies — a distinction  never  before  conferred  upon  a civil- 
ian or  a foreigner  in  the  island.  He  made  himself  more  than 
the  pride  of  Americans.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  hour — the 
idol  of  not  only  the  populace,  but  of  the  better  class  of  the 
Spanish  element  that  had  been  taught  to  respect  and  honor 
him ; for,  as  all  the  world  loves  a lover,  so  all  mankind  bless 
the  brave  and  generous. 

In  February  of  the  following  year,  1895,  the  smoldering 
insurrection  burst  into  llame.  Santa  Clara,  the  province  in 
which  the  Consulate  was  located,  proved  the  hotbed  of  the 
outraged  Spanish  subjects.  Within  Barker’s  jurisdiction  there 
were  about  four  hundred  Americans,  a large  proportion  of 
whom  had  rich  holdings  in  sugar  estates.  The  Americans, 
to  be  sure,  took  no  part  in  the  rebellion,  but  they  were  harassed 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  who,  hating  them  as  citizens 
of  the  republic,  devoid  of  sympathy  for  monarchy,  sought 
every  plausible  pretext  to  implicate  them  in  the  disturbances 
on  the  island.  Under  such  conditions  arrests  and  imprison- 
ments on  trumped-up  charges  were  things  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  situation  was  trying ; but  the  greater  the  perplexi- 
ty, the  more  active  and  vigilant  was  the  United  States  Com- 
mercial Agent.  His  zeal  was  untiring,  and  his  tact  and  cour- 
age were  equal  to  every  demand.  He  knew  his  duty,  and  dared 
to  do  it.  By  his  capability  and  fidelity  he  succeeded,  in  every 
instance,  in  securing  the  release  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

The  records  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington  show 
that  through  Barker’s  agency  claims  amounting  to  three  mil 
lion  dollars  were  filed  in  behalf  of  American  citizens  wronged 
in  Santa  Clara,  by  the  killing  of  one  and  the  appropriation  or 
destruction  of  the  property  of  others.  These  claims  are  Ire- 
fore  the  Spanish-Ainerican  Commission  for  adjudication  under 
the  Paris  Treaty. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  insurrection,  when  the  world  stood 
aghast  at  the  cruelties  of  the  brutal  Weyler,  there  were  in 
Santa  Clara  alone  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  destitute 
persons — a great  starving  multitude — but,  under  Barker’s 
watchfulness  and  intelligent  management,  the  needy  Americans 
were  cared  for  through  the  fifty-thousand-dollar  appropriation 
by  the  United  States  Congress  in  the  early  days  of  1897. 

Witnessing  the  suffering  of  the  miserable  reconcentrados, 
Mr.  Barker,  with  other  American  Consuls,  took  steps  to  ac- 
quaint his  home  government  and  the  outside  world  with  the 
conditions  as  they  actually  existed.  Through  such  e.xertions 
the  charitable  people  of  the  Union  responded  nobly  from  every 
section  to  the  harrowing  tales  told  by  their  faithful  represent- 
atives. The  school  children  of  Mississippi  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Barker  five  hundred  dollars  through  Hon.  A.  A.  McKinnon, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Education. 

M'it’n  sagacity  and  system  Mr.  Barker  established  relief  sta- 
tions all  about  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  including  more 
than  forty  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and,  through  such 
agencies,  managed  to  furnish  food  supplies  to  about  forty 
thousand  people;  many  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and 
dying  for  want  of  the  staff  of  life.  This  he  managed  to  keep 
up  until  his  recall,  in  April,  i8g8.  He  worked  every  day,  and 
often  far  into  the  night.  His  protests  to  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties were  earnest  and  forceful.  At  one  time  he  was  so  strenu- 
ous in  condemnation  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Spanish  officers 
that  the  scenes  he  described  read  like  pages  from  the  records 
of  the  Dark  Ages.  His  boldness  and  scathing  denunciations  of 
the  barbarities  he  witnessed  gave  offense  to  General  Weyler, 


and  that  inhuman  butcher  appealed  to  the  home  government 
at  Madrid  for  Barker's  recall ; but  Secretary  Olney,  apprecia- 
ting the  value  of  Barker's  services,  refused  to  acquiesce  in 
Weyler’s  demand. 

The  newspapers  of  the  period  teemed  with  notices  of  ex- 
Confederates  Fitzhugh  Lee  at  Havana  and  Walter  Barker 
at  Sagua.  Their  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  flag  of  the  Union 
and  their  fearless,  faithful  efforts  to  protect  and  promote  its 
honor  and  glory  in  those  eventful  days,  when  posts  of  honor 
had  become  posts  of  danger,  were  made  occasions  for  laud.t- 
tion  until  all  Southern  hearts  thrilled  with  pride  at  the  con- 
duct of  these  old  Confederates  and  their  work  in  behalf  of  hu- 
manity. 

When  the  war  for  humanity  was  ended,  when  victory  was 
on  the  side  of  the  humane  and  the  future  of  Cuba  was  commit- 
ted to  the  keeping  of  Cubans  by  the  generous  victors,  and  the 
United  States  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  at  an  early  date 
from  the  island,  Capt.  Barker  was  invited  to  Sagua  La  Grande, 
given  a splendid  banquet,  and  presented  by  the  citizens  with  a 
handsome  gold  medal  properly  engraved. 

In  addition  to  the  honors  conferred  upon  this  e.x-Confed- 
erate  by  Sagua  La  Grande,  he  received  similar  distinguished 
courtesies  from  other  places.  When  he  took  his  leave  from 
Cienfuegos,  his  army  station,  the  fire  department  of  the  city, 
of  which  he  had  been  elected  honorary  president,  and  the  two 
Cuban  and  Spanish  clubs  escorted  him  to  the  steamer,  and, 
in  addition,  they  were  accompanied  by  three  thousand  school 
children,  who  joined  in  the  escort  to  evidence  the  great  love 
they  had  for  the  good  consular  agent  and  gallant  soldier,  who, 
when  they  were  hungry  and  naked,  fed  and  clothed  them,  and 
who,  when  they  were  oppressed,  bravely  defended  them. 

Every  American  newspaper  reader  is  familiar  with  the  story 
of  the  incarceration,  and  the  escape  in  male  , attire  from  the 
Spanish  prison,  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Cuban  girl,  Evan- 
gelina  Cisneros.  The  press  was  full  of  accounts  of  the  ro- 
mantic daring  she  displayed  and  the  thrilling  experience  she 
encountered.  It  is  doubtful  if  all  the  mysteries  of  the  plot 
and  the  aid  she  received  have  ever  been  made  clear  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Spaniards.  The  fact  is  not  generally 
known,  hut  there  is  among  some  of  us  little  room  to  question 
that  the  American  consular  agent,  the  old  Confederate  who  was 
once  a young  hero  in  gray,  in  the  chivalry  of  a nature  whose 
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every  fault  leans  to  virtue's  side,  so  far  forgot  the  duty  of 
cold-blooded  oflScialism  as  to  let  his  sympathy  for  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  strangle  his  implied  obligations  to  noninterference 
in  such  contingencies.  At  any  rate,  he  was  an  open  sympa- 
thizer, if  not  an  avowed  rescuer,  of  the  unhappy  maid.  If 
he  was  not  actually  particcps  criniinis  in  the  liberation  and 
flight  of  Miss  Cisneros,  he  was  at  least  present  at  the  rescue; 
and,  although  Capt.  Barker  keeps  a still  tongue  about  it,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  her  escape  was  effected  just  before  the 
date  fixed  for  his  sailing  for  New  York,  under  orders  to  return 
to  Washington  to  report  on  the  conditions  and  situation  in 
Cuba.  It  is  also  known  that  she  was  taken  in  charge  by  him, 
and  furnished  safe  escort  until  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
her  friends  in  New  York  City,  and  that,  out  of  deference  to 
his  wishes,  little  or  no  publicity  was  at  the  time  given  to  his 
connection  with  the  affair,  lest  the  engaging  in  such  an  escapade 
might  be  regarded  as  too  partisan. 

But  Mr.  Barker,  in  his  consular  capacity,  was  no  ordinary 
commercial  agent.  He  was  something  infinitely  more  than  a 
mere  compiler  of  statistics  for  his  government,  something 
more  than  a mere  protector  of  his  countrymen  within  his 
consular  jurisdiction,  something  more  than  a mere  sympathizer 
with  the  unfortunate  and  rescuer  of  distressed  maidens.  He 
was  a close  observer  of  events,  a student  of  conditions,  a 
correct  diagnoser  of  situations,  and  an  intelligent  prognosti- 
cator of  results  likely  to  ensue  therefrom.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  observation  and  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment, it  may  be  mentioned  that  as  early  as  1895,  before  the 
insurrection  in  Cuba  against  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  was 
well  out  of  its  swaddling  clothes,  Mr.  Barker  advised  his  home 
government  at  Washington,  in  a special  report  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  province  to  whose  part  he  was  the  accredited 
agent,  that  Spain  had  practically  lost  her  supremacy  in  the 
island,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  never  be  regained.  In 
other  words,  his  prophecies  then  are  history  now.  The  scepter 
of  the  Spaniard,  which  for  four  hundred  years  had  controlled 
the  fortunes  and  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  Antilles,  had  de- 
parted, nevermore  to  be  restored  until  America  ceases  to  be 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  and  her  star- 
spangled  banner,  emblem  of  liberty,  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
shall  be  forever  furled. 

That  those  who  know  him  best  love  him  most  is  beautifully 
attested  by  the  patriotic  women  of  his  native  town  who,  not 
less  in  recognition  of  his  meritorious  services  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  in  Cuba  than  for  his  gallant  record  as  a soldier  of 
the  lost  cause,  have,  in  his  honor,  named  their  local  organi- 
zation of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  the  Walter  Barker 
Chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  thus  establishing  the  fact  that  he  is 
a prophet  not  without  honor,  even  in  his  own  country. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1902  Capt.  Barker,  who  had  long  been 
stationed  at  Cienfuegos  as  commandant  of  the  port,  was,  at 
his  own  request,  transferred  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  He 
is  at  present  stationed  at  Batangas  Province,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  Manila.  En  route  to  his  distant  station, 
he  passed  through  the  States,  and  visited  his  home  in  Missis- 
sippi for  the  first  time  in  ten  years.  Here  he  spent  less  than 
ten  days,  and  hurried  on  to  his  post  of  duty  beyond  the  Pacific, 
in  the  distant  land  of  the  rising  sun.  How  long  this  battle- 
scarred  Confederate  veteran  will  tarry  as  a dweller  in  the  Ori- 
ent is  not  known.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  he 
will  return,  and  his  home-coming  will  bring  joy  and  gladness 
to  many  hearts,  even  as  did  Luke  Wright’s.  He  can  be  ten- 
dered no  such  reception  as  was  given  Gov.  Wright,  because 
his  home  is  in  a small  town  on  the  Mississippi  prairies;  but 
he  will  be  as  cordially  welcomed  by  hearts  as  loyal  and  loving 


as  those  that  throbbed  with  delight  at  the  return  of  Memphis’s 
well-beloved  son.  Bluer  skies,  fairer  elds,  more  golden  sun- 
shine, braver  men,  and  nobler  women  nowhere  may  be  found 
than  those  that  bless  and  brighten  Noxubee  County.  There 
patriotism  is  indigenous.  It  is  a community  to  which  a visit 
is  esteemed  a glorious  privilege,  and  to  the  departing  guest 
ever  remains  a pleasant  memory.  To  dwell  there  is  an  in- 
spiration and  a benediction,  since  he  who  finds  a home  in  East 
Mississippi  and  does  not  dishonor  it  has  a foretaste  of  Para- 
dise, and  is  more  than  half  assured  of  a blessed  immortality. 

All  Mississippi  will  unite  with  the  writer  in  praying;  “God 
bless  the  good,  the  generous,  the  gallant  old  Confederate, 
Walter  Barker,  who  now  wears  the  blue  as  worthily  as  forty 
years  ago  he  wore  the  gray ! 


CONFEDERATE  OFFICERS  IN  PRISON. 

PROUD  OF  HIS  FATHER’S  COUNSEL. 

Comrade  N.  B.  Littlejohn  sends  from  Stillwell,  Ind.  T., 
a letter  from  his  captain,  Travis  C.  Henderson,  of  April  4, 
1904,  with  a note : 

“I  have  not  seen  him  since  I was  taken  off  of  the  battle- 
field of  Chickamauga,  in  1863.  I inclose  also  the  parting  words 
and  advice  of  my  father  when  I enlisted  in  the  army  of  the 
Confederacy,  in  May,  1861.  I enlisted  in  Texas.  I want  my 
old  comrades  who  are  yet  survivors  to  know  that  I did  not 
dishonor  the  cause  nor  the  advice  of  my  father.  Capt.  Hen- 
derson was  shot  squarely  through  the  shoulders  at  Franklin 
while  charging  the  enemy.  I lost  my  leg  at  Chickamauga.” 
Capt.  Henderson’s  letter  is  from  Paris,  Tex.,  April  4,  1904: 
. . . “Truly  you  were  a good  soldier,  from  first  to  last, 

at  your  post  of  duty.  It  is  my  recollection  that  you  were 
never  absent  from  the  command  a single  day  except  from 
wounds.  In  my  mental  reviews  of  the  past  I have  you  ever 
on  the  roster  as  a soldier  and  a gentleman.  In  those  days 
when  we  served  together  it  was  a trial  of  men’s  souls.  Ours 
was  a gallant  band,  and  none  were  braver  than  you.” 

The  words  of  Senior  Littlejohn  were  as  follows: 

“My  son,  I grasp  your  hand  probably  for  the  last  time  upon 
earth.  You  are  going  to  meet  the  dangers  and  hardships  con- 
sequent to  a soldier’s  life;  you  may  fill  a soldier’s  grave.  Let 
me  impress  upon  your  mind  to  never  fill  it  dishonorably. 
Ever  be  at  your  post  of  duty ; be  an  honor  to  our  beloved 
Southland ; go  where  your  superiors  in  office  may  order  you ; 
never  turn  your  back  upon  the  foe  except  when  deemed  neces- 
sary by  your  commanding  officers.  Be  true  to  your  God,  your- 
self, and  your  country.  Never  bring  reproach  upon  your  be- 
loved Southland  and  yourself.  Never  desert  your  country; 
but,  if  necessary,  die  at  the  post  of  honor.” 
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WHY  THE  SOUTH  FIRED  THE  FIRST  SHOT. 

[Paper  read  before  the  F.  M.  Cockrell  Chapter,  U.  D.  C., 
Warrensbnrg,  Mo.,  hy  Miss  Janet  Schurman,  State  Normal 
School.] 

As  each  State  seceded  from  the  Union,  she  resumed  her 
rights  and  powers  as  a “free  and  independent  State,”  and  be- 
gan to  exercise  them  as  far  as  she  was  able.  They  claimed 
the  right  to  take  possession  of  the  forts,  arsenals,  and  other 
public  buildings  within  their  territory,  the  sites  of  which  had 
been  ceded  to  the  general  government  of  the  United  States 
while  the  buildings  had  been  paid  for  out  of  the  public  fund 
to  which  each  State  had  given  its  share.  While  claiming  the 
right  to  hold  these,  each  State  was  willing  to  pay  for  them, 
the  terms  to  be  afterwards  agreed  upon  according  to  the 
justice  of  the  case. 

South  Carolina  sent  commissioners  to  Washington  to  secure 
by  peaceable  means  the  possession  of  the  two  forts  (Sumter 
and  Moultrie)  in  Charleston  harbor.  President  Buchanan's 
administration  would  not  agree  to  this,  but  promised  that  “the 
military  status  of  the  forts  should  not  be  disturbed,”  while 
the  commissioners  agreed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  “there 
should  be  no  attacks  on  the  forts  pending  negotiations.”  South 
Carolina  scrupulously  kept  her  word  of  honor;  not  so,  how- 
ever, with  the  parties  on  the  other  side.  On  the  night  of  De- 
cember 26,  i860,  Maj.  Robert  Anderson,  commanding  the  gar- 
rison on  Fort  Moultrie,  spiked  his  guns  and  demolished  the 
defenses  as  far  as  possible,  and  moved  his  men,  provisions, 
and  ammunition  to  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  much  the  stronger 
fort,  nearer  to  Charleston,  more  inaccessible  to  attack,  and 
which  commanded  the  whole  harbor.  The  Southern  people 
were  naturally  very  indignant  at  this  “change  of  military 
status.”  The  Secretary  of  War,  John  B.  Floyd,  demanded 
authority  from  the  President  to  order  Maj.  Anderson  back  to 
Fort  Moultrie,  and  on  having  his  request  denied  he  tendered 
his  resignation,  which  was  speedily  accepted.  In  his  resigna- 
tion he  said ; "I  can  no  longer  hold  my  office  under  my  con- 
victions of  patriotism,  nor  with  honor,  subjected  as  I am  to 
the  violation  of  solemn  pledges  and  plighted  faith.'’ 

South  Carolina  now  sent  her  military  forces  to  take  pos- 
session of  Fort  Moultrie,  the  arsenal  in  Charleston,  and  other 
strongholds  around  the  harbor,  after  which  they  immediately 
began  preparations  to  capture  Sumter,  if  it  could  be  gotten  no 
other  way.  Still  they  had  hope  of  gaining  possession  of  it  by 
peaceable  means,  and  again  sent  three  commissioners — Messrs. 
Forsyth,  Crawford,  and  Roman — to  Washington  with  instruc- 
tions and  power  to  negotiate  with  the  Federal  government 
and  to  settle  all  the  questions  under  discussion.  In  the  mean- 
time, Gen.  Scott,  after  having  conferred  with  some  of  the  mili- 


tary authorities,  recommended  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter 
as  a “military  necessity,”  because  it  could  not  be  provisioned 
and  reenforced  without  a great  cost  both  of  money  and  human 
life.  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, refused  to  recognize  these  men  officially,  but  still  held 
out  hopes  of  a peaceable  settlement  in  an  informal  interview 
which  he  granted  them.  Judge  John  A.  Campbell,  of  the 
Supreme  Bench,  assured  Mr.  Seward  in  a private  interview 
that  Fort  Sumter  would  be  evacuated  in  the  next  five  days, 
and  told  him  to  assure  the  other  commissioners  of  this  fact, 
besides  assuring  them  that  the  government  would  not  under- 
take to  supply  Fort  Sumter  without  giving  notice  to  Gov. 
Pickens,  of  South  Carolina.  Promises,  however,  are  often 
made  to  be  broken,  and  such  was  the  case  here.  Shortly  after 
this  the  newspapers  reported  large  naval  preparations  in 
progress,  both  at  New  York  and  Norfolk,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  reenforcing  Fort  Sumter.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
when  the  Federal  fleet  carrying  285  guns  and  2,400  troops 
was  setting  sail  for  Charleston,  President  Lincoln,  who  had 
been  elected  in  the  meantime,  sent  a messenger  to  Gov.  Pick- 
ens, telling  him  that  he  had  changed  his  policy  and  had  de- 
cided to  provision  and  reenforce  the  fort,  even  if  resistance 
should  be  made  by  the  Confederates.  This  messenger  reached 
Charleston  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  fleet  would 
have  arrived  had  it  not  been  delayed  by  a storm.  This  delay 
gave  Gen.  Beauregard,  then  in  charge  of  the  Confederate 
forces  at  Charleston,  time  to  consult,  by  telegraph,  with  the 
Confederate  authorities.  Acting  under  their  instructions,  he 
demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  fort,  and,  when  that  was  not 
granted,  a pledge  that  the  guns  of  the  fort  should  not  be 
turned  on  his  forces  in  any  conflict  he  might  have  with  the 
approaching  fleet.  Again  being  refused,  fire  was  opened  on 
Fort  Sumter  at  4:25  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  April  12,  i86i. 
Maj.  Anderson  and  his  men  made  a gallant  resistance,  but  by 
noon  of  the  next  day  the  condition  of  the  fort  became  des- 
perate, and  as  the  waiting  fleet  outside  the  harbor  did  not 
enter  there  was  no  other  alternative  left  Anderson  and  his 
men  but  to  surrender  on  the  honorable  terms  offered  by 
Beauregard — namely,  “that  he  should  be  permitted  to  salute  his 
flag  with  fifty  guns,  bring  out  all  the  personal  baggage  of  the 
garrison,  and  have  free  transportation  on  a steamer  to  New 
York.”  No  lives  were  lost  on  either  side  during  this  en- 
counter ; but,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  one  of  the  garrison  was 
killed  during  the  firing  of  the  salute  by  the  explosion  of  a 
caisson.  Thus  began  one  of  the  most  terrible  wars  known 
to  history. 

From  the  moment  the  first  shot  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter 
the  telegraph  wires  were  kept  hot  throbbing  with  the  news. 
The  streets  in  the  cities  were  crowded  with  people  at  bulletin 
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boards,  and  when  the  news  of  the  surrender  flashed  across 
the  wires  the  people  of  the  whole  country  were  stirred  as 
never  before.  In  Charleston  the  bells  rang,  cannons  were 
fired,  and  the  people  embraced  each  other  in  their  excitement. 
This  same  feeling  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  South.  The 
Northern  people,  too,  caught  the  war  spirit,  and  were  equally 
turbulent  in  their  demonstrations.  Men  who  dared  express 
sympathy  for  the  South  were  mobbed.  Newspapers  that  had 
been  friendly  were  forced  to  hang  out  the  stars  and  stripes  to 
protect  themselves.  The  feeling  rose  at  once  to  white  heat, 
and  the  rage  against  the  South  passed  all  bounds. 

Three  days  after  the  call  of  Fort  Sumter  Lincoln  issued  a 
call  for  75,000  troops  “to  subjugate  the  seceded  States,”  and 
was  answered  in  half  a week  by  100,000  men,  who  wrangled 
for  places  in  the  ranks.  This  call  was  regarded  by  the  South 
as  a declaration  of  war,  and  was  met  by  stern  defiance.  In 
the  South  the  husband  and  father  left  his  family  and  the 
youth  his  school  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  beloved 
homes  and  their  constitutional  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 


MISS  FRANCES  YEATES,  FORT  WORTH. 
Sponsor  for  Texas  Division,  U.  S.  C.  V. 


New  Flag  for  Stonewall  Camp,  Portsmouth,  Va. — 
Stonewall  Camp,  Confederate  Veterans,  of  Portsmouth,  Va., 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  by  unanimous  vote  as 
follows:  Commander,  G.  F.  Edwards  (reelected);  Lieutenant 
Commanders,  James  K.  Langhorne  and  John  W.  H.  Porter; 
Adjutant,  Thomas  Shannon;  Quartermaster,  W.  S.  Lang- 
horne ; Surgeon,  Dr.  George  W.  O.  Maupin ; Chaplain,  Charles 
H.  Eckert;  Treasurer,  John  C.  Ashton;  Sergeant  Major, 
Samuel  Y.  Browne;  Color  Bearer,  John  E.  Eoreman;  Vidett, 
Joshua  Denby.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  election  of  officers, 
the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association,  through  its  President,  Mrs. 
Olivia  J.  Hatton,  presented  the  Camp  with  a beautiful  flag. 
The  Portsmouth  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, were  present,  adding  a charm  to  the  ceremonies. 


MORE  OF  THE  BATTLE  AT  NEW  HOPE  CHURCH. 

BY  J.  D.  NORMAN,  COURIER  FOR  LOWRY's  BRIGADE. 

I notice  in  the  February  Veteran,  pages  74-76,  that  Mr. 
Stan  C.  Harley  says  that  if  Lowry’s  Brigade  took  a con- 
spicuous part  in  that  engagement — New  Hope  Church — he 
does  not  remember  it,  and  that  he  would  be  pleased  for  some 
one  of  Lowry’s  Brigade  to  speak  out.  In  reply  I state  that 
Granbury  and  Lowry’s  Brigades  did  the  most  of  the  fighting 
in  the  battle  at  New  Hope  Church.  Granbury’s  Brigade  and 
Col.  Baucum’s  Regiment,  of  Govan’s  Brigade,  were  ordered 
to  the  New  Hope  line,  where  so  much  hard  fighting  was  done 
first.  The  order  to  Granbury  was  to  go  to  the  relief  of  our 
cavalry,  which  was  being  pressed  hard.  Soon  after  Granbury 
and  Col.  Baucum  reached  the  New  Hope  line,  the  fighting  be- 
came severe.  Very  soon  Granbury  sent  a courier  to  Gen. 
Pat  Cleburne,  requesting  more  troops,  as  the  enemy  was  try- 
ing to  turn  his  flank.  Lowry’s  Brigade,  about  two  miles 
away,  was  ordered  to  move  at  a double-quick  to  the  support 
of  Granbury.  On  the  arrival  of  Lowry  with  his  brigade,  he 
threw  his  command  in  line  of  battle  by  regiments.  Very  soon 
the  fighting  became  terrific,  and  continued  until  the  enemy  was 
repulsed  with  terrible  loss. 

I was  courier  for  Gen.  Lowry,  and  was  with  him  before 
and  through  the  battle.  I was  with  him  during  the  entire 
day,  except  when  bearing  messages  from  him  to  officers  of 
his  command.  I remember  that  Gen.  Hardee  rode  by  the 
side  of  Gen.  Lowry  and  put  his  arm  upon  his  (Lowry’s) 
shoulder  and  said : “General,  you  have  saved  the  right  wing 
of  the  army.” 

For  additional  support  to  what  I have  written  about  the 
troops  who  fought  this  battle  at  New  Hope  Church,  I refer  to 
Gen.  Cleburne’s  and  Hardee’s  official  report  in  the  “War  of  the 
Rebellion,”  Series  No.  74,  Vol.  38,  pages  724  to  726  inclusive. 
Gen.  Cleburne  says  in  part : “My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Gen. 
Lowry  for  the  coolness  and  skill  which  he  exhibited  in  forming 
his  line.  His  successive  formation  was  the  precise  answer  to 
the  enemy’s  movement  in  extending  his  left  to  turn  our  right, 
and  his  line  was  formed  under  heavy  fire  on  ground  unknown 
to  him  and  of  the  most  difficult  character,  and  the  stern  firm- 
ness with  which  he  and  his  men  and  Baucum’s  Regiment 
drove  off  the  enemy  and  resisted  his  renewed  attacks,  without 
doubt  saved  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  as  Granbury  had 
done  before.”  On  page  706  Gen.  Hardee  states  that  the  slaugh- 
ter among  the  Yankees  was  terrific,  and  his  loss  could  not  have 
been  less  than  5,000.  Seven  hundred  dead  bodies  were  counted 
before  Granbury’s  and  Lowry’s  Brigades.  We  captured  two 
hundred  prisoners  and  twelve  hundred  or  ■ fifteen  hundred 
stands  of  arms.  Our  loss  was  a fraction  over  five  hundred. 

Mr.  Harley  was  evidently  a good  soldier,  performing  his 
duty  and  not  looking  about  to  see  who  was  helping  him. 

NEW  HOPE  CHURCH,  MAY  27,  1864. 

BY'  W.  H.  REES,  COMPANY  A,  THIRTY-SECOND  MISSISSIPPI. 

We  disclaim  all  intention  or  desire  to  continue  the  con- 
troversy as  to  what  troops  participated  in  the  battle  of  New 
Hope  Church,  May  27,  1864.  It  has  been  freely  admitted  all 
the  time  that  other  commands  besides  the  brigades  of  Lowry 
and  Granbury  took  some  part  in  that  affair,  but  that  the  main 
battle  was  fought  by  Granbury  and  Lowry’s  Brigades  and 
Baucum’s  Regiment,  of  Govan’s  Brigade,  is  well  settled  by 
Gen.  Gleburne’s  official  report,  and  if  our  Arkansas  comrade, 
whose  article  appeared  in  the  February  Veteran,  had  been 
better  informed  in  this  report,  he  would  not  have  questioned 
the  brilliant  part  acted  by  Lowry’s  Mississippians  and  Ala- 
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bamians,  but  would  have  accorded  to  them  the  same  just 
praise  that  he  did  to  Granbury’s  brave  Texans. 

Gen.  Cleburne’s  report  mentions  all  the  commands  that  were 
upon  the  grounds  during  the  day,  including  Govan’s  gallant 
Arkansas  Brigade  and  the  part  that  each  acted  in  this  en- 
gagement, and  concludes  as  follows  (Vol.  38,  part  3,  page 
726,  “Official  War  Records”)  : “It  needed  but  the  brilliancy 
of  this  night  attack  to  add  luster  to  the  achievements  of 
Granbury  and  his  brigade  in  the  afternoon.  I am  deeply  in- 
debted to  them  both.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Gen.  M.  P. 
Lowry  for  the  coolness  and  skill  which  he  exhibited  in  form- 
ing his  line.  His  successive  formation  was  the  precise  answer 
to  the  enemy’s  movement  in  extending  his  left  to  turn  our 
right.  Time  was  of  the  essense  of  things,  and  his  movement 
was  the  quickest.  His  line  was  formed  under  heavy  fire,  on 
ground  unknown  to  him  and  of  the  most  difficult  character, 
and  the  stern  firmness  with  which  he  and  his  men  and  Bau- 
cum’s  Regiment  drove  off  the  enemy  and  resisted  the  re- 
newed attacks,  without  doubt  saved  the  right  of  the  army, 
as  Granbury  had  already  done.” 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Mai. 
Henry  Hampton,  acting  assistant  adjutant  general  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Hardee  (same  volume,  page  706)  : “The  skir- 
mishing continued  along  the  entire  line  all  day,  but  no  serious 
assault  was  made  by  the  enemy  until  4 p.m.,  when  he  en- 
deavored to  turn  our  right  where  Cleburne  was  posted,  push- 
ing forward  seven  lines  of  battle  against  him.  The  fighting 
was  very  severe  and  lasted  till  night,  Cleburne  driving  the 
enemy  back  in  every  attack.  This  fighting  was  marked  by 
great  daring  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  some  of  them  getting 
as  close  as  thirty  feet  to  our  lines.  The  slaughter  among 
the  Yankees  was  terrific,  and  his  loss  could  not  have  been  less 
than  5,000 — 700  dead  Yankees  were  counted  before  Granbury’s 
and  Lowry’s  Brigades.  We  captured  300  prisoners  and  1,500 
stands  of  small  arms.” 


WHAT  FIVE  CONFEDERATES  DID  AT  PETERSBURG. 

BY  GEN.  GEORGE  REESE,  PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

The  following  incident  I have  never  seen  in  print.  I re- 
late it  from  memory  after  thirty-eight  years.  I cannot  give 
dates,  but  it  was  just  before  the  explosion  of  the  Crater  at 
Petersburg.  I belonged  to  Company  A (was  a lieutenant), 
Forty-Fourth  Alabama,  Law’s  Brigade,  Hood’s  old  division, 
commanded  by  Field.  This  division  had  been  kept  on  the 
move  back  and  forth  from  Petersburg  to  the  extreme  left  of 
Lee’s  army,  north  of  the  James  River,  to  meet  Grant’s  flank 
attacks.  At  this  time  it  was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  draw  our 
troops  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Crater  and  weaken  Lee’s 
forces  as  much  as  possible.  The  division  was  marching 
parallel  with,  and  about  two  hundred  yards  west  of,  the  line 
of  breastworks,  which  was  only  occupied  by  our  pickets  at  long 
distances  apart.  The  writer  was  in  command  of  the  brigade 
provost  guard  to  bring  up  the  stragglers,  as  the  march 
was  a hard  one.  All  at  once  we  heard  a yell  in  front,  and, 
looking,  saw  our  boys  running  pellmell  without  any  order 
for  the  breastworks,  and  on  the  other  side  saw  an  innumera- 
ble host  of  negro  troops  marching  in  regular  double-quick 
step  for  the  same  works.  It  was  a race  for  life  with  our 
boys,  and  they  won.  I immediately  ordered  the  guard  to 
join  their  commands.  It  was  but  a little  while  before  we  re- 
pulsed the  negroes,  with  terrible  slaughter.  In  one  place  I 
saw  five  dead,  one  on  top  of  the  other.  In  the  meantime  we 
heard  shots  from  a fort  about  two  hundred  yards  on  our  right, 
which  continued  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  saw  a 
company  of  negro  troops  with  their  white  officers  march 


out  and  stack  arms.  The  gap  between  our  right  and  this 
fort  was  unoccupied.  I hastened  up  to  the  fort,  for  my 
curiosity  was  excited,  and,  meeting  one  of  the  five  Confed- 
erates who  were  in  the  fort,  he  led  me  to  the  top  of  the  para- 
pet, and  I saw  thirty-one  dead  negroes  lying  in  the  moat  sur- 
rounding the  fort,  all  shot  in  the  head.  As  they  attempted  to 
scale  the  walls,  climbing  on  each  other’s  shoulders,  they  were 
shot  by  these  five  Confederates  and  fell  back  dead.  I was  told 
that  these  negroes  were  drunk.  They  finally  yelled  out  that 
they  would  surrender.  There  were  over  sixty  surrendered  to 
these  five  brave  Texas  and  Georgia  soldiers.  The  negroes 
were  heard  to  say  in  their  franatic  efforts  to  get  into  the  fort  • 
“Shove  Corporal  Dick  up;  he  will  make  them  Rebels  sur- 
render.” But,  alas!  Corporal  Dick  met  the  same  fate  as  the 
others  who  showed  their  heads  over  the  top  of  the  wall.  I 
saw  him,  a large,  bald-headed  negro  lying  on  his  back  with 
a bullet  hole  between  the  eyes.  I do  not  remember  the  name 
of  this  fort,  but  think  it  was  Fort  Gilmer.  If  any  of  the 
five  brave  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  this  fight  are  living, 
I should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them,  and  have  them  correct 
any  mistakes  I have  made  in  this  account.  I write,  as  before 
stated,  entirely  from  memory  after  these  thirty-eight  years. 


WHERE  BUELL's  ARMY  ASCENDED  THE  BLUFF,  PITTSBURG  LANDING. 

MOSEY  AS  A SOLDIER  AND  PATRIOT. 

H.  M.  Doak,  of  Nashville,  a Confederate  proud  and  an 
able  writer,  reports  through  the  American  a most  interesting 
conference  with  a few  of  Mosby’s  men,  of  whom  were  Col. 
William  H.  Chapman,  second  in  rank  only  to  Mosby  himself, 
and  Harry  T.  Sinnott,  of  Nashville,  one  of  those  noted 
Partisan  Rangers.  Extracts  only  are  copied : 

“I  met  three  of  Mosby’s  heroes  about  a year  ago  in  the 
chambers  of  Judge  Horace  H.  Lurton,  himself  one  of  Mor- 
gan’s men,  who  shared  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the 
Ohio  campaign.  I learned  then  to  know  that  Mosby’s  com- 
mand excelled  all  similar  commands  in  history  in  daring  and 
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skill,  in  attack,  retreat,  and  originality  of  its  commander. 
Most  of  such  other  commands  have  been  largely  freebooters. 
Mosby’s  command  was  unique  in  all  respects,  in  organization, 
or  the  lack  of  it,  in  discipline,  which,  while  loose  in  appear- 
ance, was  perfect,  under  an  iron  will. 

“It  had  no  camp.  It  had  no  quarters  or  headquarters.  It 
rendezvoused  anywhere  and  everywhere.  Never  more  than 
about  eight  hundred  men,  it  scattered  after  every  fight,  unless 
another  were  in  prospect,  stayed  in  friendly  houses,  came  to- 
gether, apparently  by  accident,  but  always  came  together 
when  rendezvous  was  required. 

“Most  of  Mosby’s  most  daring  deeds  were  accomplished 
with  small  numbers  held  closely  in  hand.  No  other  com- 
mand of  partisan  rangers  in  the  world’s  history  went  through 
with  a similar  organization  and  method  of  ‘scatter’  and  as- 
sembly without  becoming  a band  of  highway  robbers.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  in  history  is  Marion’s  patriot  body. 

“Mosby’s  command  was  organized  in  the  winter  of  1863,  un- 
der the  ‘partisan  ranger’  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress. 
It  was  the  only  one  of  such  organizations  that  Lee  did  not 
recommend  the  disbanding  of.  Mosby  was  Gen.  Lee’s  right 
hand,  a man  he  trusted  thoroughly  and  always,  both  as  a 
man,  a soldier,  and  a gentleman,  and  commended  at  brief  in- 
tervals during  the  entire  war. 

“He  operated  chiefly  in  Loudoun  and  Fauquier  Counties, 
along  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Bull  Run  Mountains,  operating  upon 
the  flanks  and  in  the  rear  of  the  Federal  armies  in  front  of 

Lee. 

“Mosby’s  own  statement  of  his  principle  of  war  is : ‘As  a 
line  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  point,  it  was  necessary 
for  it  to  be  stronger  than  I was  at  any  point  in  order  to  re- 
sist attack.  To  destroy  supply  trains,  to  break  up  the  means 
of  communicating  intelligence,  and  thus  to  isolate  an  army 


COL.  JOHN  S.  MOSBY. 


from  its  base,  as  well  as  its  corps  from  each  other,  to  con- 
fuse plans  by  capturing  dispatches,  are  the  objects  of  partisan 
warfare.  The  military  value  of  a partisan’s  work  is  not  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  property  destroyed,  or  number  of  men 
killed  or  captured,  but  by  the  number  he  keeps  watching. 


GROUP  OF  mosby’s  MEN  TAKEN  IN  l866  : 

J.  H.  Alexander,  Ab  Settle,  Cal  Maddux,  Clem  Edmonds,  Dan  Lee  Butts. 


Every  soldier  withdrawn  from  the  front  to  rear  of  an  army  is 
so  much  taken  from  its  fighting  strength.’ 

“Mosby’s  command  killed  and  captured  many  more  men 
than  he  had  during  the  entire  war.  He  destroyed  millions  of 
property,  but  his  chief  assistance  to  Gen.  Lee  lay  in  the  ex- 
traordinary aid  he  rendered  in  destroying  supply  trains,  rail- 
roads, communications,  and  means  of  communication. 

“Grant  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Mosby  as  a man  and  as 
a soldier.  He  had  an  opportunity  to  know  his  value  as  a 
soldier,  for  he  operated  constantly  and  effectively  upon 
Grant’s  lines  of  communication.  He  was  a man  of  intellect 
and  culture,  well  versed  in  English  and  classical  literature,  and 
an  able  lawyer. 

“No  man  ever  made  war  upon  more  humane  or  honorable 
principles,  or  more  strictly  within  the  rules  of  war,  and  yet 
he  was  so  persecuted  after  the  war  that  life  became  a burden. 
He  appealed  to  Andrew  Johnson,  but  of  course  got  no  com- 
fort in  that  quarter.  He  found  Grant  a man,  a gentleman, 
and  ultimately  a friend. 

“Drawing  the  line  at  Greeley,  he  supported  Grant  in  1872. 
No  man  ever  bore  himself  more  the  friend  of  his  own  people. 
He  sought  protection,  and  no  more.  He  refused  office  again 
and  again.  No  man  was  ever  less  the  sycophant,  the  time- 
server, or  self-seeker.  He  recommended  friends  for  office. 
In  1877  he  accepted  the  consulship  to  Hongkong.  At  that 
date  none  could  pretend  that  he  had  sought  by  his  course  to 
benefit  himself. 

“In  a free  country  where  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression 
are  so  strongly  enjoined  and  so  little  allowed,  one  may  see 
that  a very  able,  conscientious,  and  upright  gentleman  like 
Mosby,  conscious  of  aiming  only  at  good  for  his  own  people, 
should  be  somewhat  astonished  at  the  result  upon  himself. 
In  a sense,  it  was  bad  judgment  to  think  the  course  he  ad- 
vocated could  be  adopted.  It  was  bad  judgment,  in  a purely 
political  sense,  to  advocate  it.  It  does  not  diminish  the  force 
of  the  truth  that  he  was  a hero,  the  trusted  of  the  noble  and 
Godlike  Lee,  who  made  no  mistakes  in  men.  Mosby’s  course 
since  the  war  has  been  that  of  a thorough  gentleman,  a con- 
scientious patriot,  preferring  truth,  as  he  saw  it,  to  popular 
applause,  a fit  representative  of  the  highest  type  of  Southern 
chivalry.” 
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SECESSION  OF  KENTUCKY. 

Mrs.  Sophie  Fo.x  Sea,  Historian  of  Kentucky  Division, 
U.  D.  C.,  writes  in  reply  to  the  article  by  J.  Randolph  Smith: 

“When  your  contributor  has  been  better  informed,  he  will 
doubtless  widen  his  horizon,  and  see  that,  after  all,  the  ‘elev- 
en’ he  designates  as  Dixie  Land  were  not  the  only  heroes  of 
the  War  between  the  States. 

“Since  the  discussion  has  been  opened  I have  found,  even 
among  generally  well-informed  Confederates,  a great  deal  of 
misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  part  borne  by  Kentucky  in 
that  great  struggle.  As  State  Historian  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  it  lies  directly  in  my  province  to  do 
what  I can  to  put  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  In  perfect  good 
temper,  and  with  studied  moderation,  I will  mention  a few 
facts  about  Kentucky.  Far  more  eloquent  pens  than  mine 
have  been  enlisted  for  Missouri  and  Maryland.  Their  sons 
and  daughters  stand  sentinels  at  the  gates  with  the  swords  of 
historic  truth  in  their  hands  and  the  glow  of  ardent  fealty  in 
their  hearts. 

“In  the  beginning  I may  be  pardoned  for  a bare  allusion  to 
a notable  incident  in  Kentucky’s  history  of  more  than  a cen- 
tury ago.  I refer  to  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798,  which 
clearly  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  and  upon 
which  Jefferson  won  his  memorable  victory  of  1800.  The  res- 
olutions sounded  the  keynote,  and  have  been  the  inspiration 
for  every  utterance  touching  State  rights  from  that  day  to 
this.  A striking  illustration  of  the  sentiment  in  Kentucky 
just  before  the  war  was  given  in  the  presidential  election  of 
i860.  Although  the  Democratic  party  was  hopelessly  divided 
between  Breckinridge  and  Douglas,  the  Republican  ticket, 
headed  by  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  received  only  1,366  votes  in 
the  entire  State. 

“In  the  vain  hope  that  war  might  be  averted,  and  that 
Kentucky  as  a border  State  might  be  able  to  prevent  the  in- 
vasion of  the  South,  there  was  a strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
armed  neutrality.  ‘Stand  with  the  olive  branch  in  one  hand 
and  the  sword  in  the  other,’  was  urged  by  some  of  our  most 


patriotic  sons,  honest  in  their  convictions  that  Kentucky  would 
wield  a mighty  influence  for  peace.  But  when  the  govern- 
ment threw  off  the  mask  and  asked  for  money  and  troops,  the 
patriotic  Governor  of  the  State,  Magoffin,  replied  that  Ken- 
tucky would  not  furnish  a man  or  a dollar  to  invade  and  sub- 
jugate her  sister  States  of  the  South.  And  while  the  advo- 
cates of  armed  neutrality  were  still  striving  and  hoping  to 
protect  the  South  from  invasion,  the  Federal  government  was 
secretly  flooding  the  State  with  troops.  Like  a huge  serpent, 
its  coils  were  being  fastened  around  Kentucky;  and  when  the 
people  realized  the  futility  of  their  hopes,  it  was  impossible, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a large  Federal  force,  to  assemble  in 
their  State  capital.  Nevertheless,  Kentucky  did  secede.  The 
vox  popiili  spoke  in  unmistakable  utterance. 

“On  November  18,  1861,  at  Russellville,  Ky.,  a convention 
was  held,  composed  of  over  two.  hundred  delegates,  represent- 
ing sixty-five  counties,  a majority  of  twenty-four  of  all  the 
counties  in  the  State.  It  was  in  session  for  three  days,  adopted 
an  ordinance  of  secession  and  a provisional  form  of  State 
government.  George  W.  Johnson  was  elected  Governor,  and 
other  executive  officers  named.  Three  commissioners  were 
sent  to  Richmond  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  the  Confederate 
government.  And  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  ad- 
mitted Kentucky  as  a member  of  the  Confederacy  December 
10,  1861.  Two  Senators  and  twelve  members  of  Congress 
were  elected  by  the  Executive  Council.  And  during  the  war 
a Congressional  ticket  was  elected  biennially  by  the  Kentucky 
soldiers.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Confederate  Con- 
gressional records : 

“ ‘An  act  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  into 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  as  a member  thereof. 

“ ‘Section  i.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  do  enact  that  the  State  of  Kentucky  be,  and  is  hereby, 
admitted,  a member  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States  of  the  Confederacy. 
Approved  December  10,  1861.’ 

“Gov.  George  W.  Johnson  was  killed  fighting  in  the  ranks 


t:;ou’  a,  a Nashville  cavalry  company  of  confederate  veterans. 
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at  Shiloh.  And  the  legislative  council  elected  Hon.  Richard 
Hawes  his  successor,  and  he  was  subsequently  inaugurated 
with  due  formality  in  the  Capitol  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  October 
4,  1862. 

“So  much  for  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  secession  of  Ken- 
tucky. Now  a word  as  to  the  number  and  character  of  the 
troops  furnished  by  Kentucky  to  the  Confederate  army. 

“It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  number,  because  there  were 
so  many  Kentuckians  not  attached  or  credited  to  Kentucky 
commands.  A great  number  of  Forrest’s  immortal  command 
were  Kentuckians.  A conservative  estimate  would  place  the 
number  at  not  less  than  40,000,  although  it  has  been  accounted 
much  larger.  Shall  I mention  a few  of  the  higher  officers  ? 
Lieut.  Gen.  Buckner,  Maj.  Gens.  Breckinridge,  Preston,  and 

G.  W.  Smith,  Brig.  Gens.  John  H.  Morgan,  Roger  W.  Hanson, 
Basil  W.  Duke,  Abram  Buford,  George  B.  Cosby,  John  S. 
Williams,  J.  M.  Hawes,  Ben  Hardin  Helm,  George  B.  Hodge, 
Joseph  H.  Lewis,  H.  B.  Lyon,  Humphrey  Marshall,  Thomas 

H.  Taylor,  Lloyd  Tilghman,  and  R.  M.  Gano.  Kentucky  con- 
tributed a large  number  of-  distinguished  officers,  who,  from 
their  place  of  residence,  were  credited  to  other  States.  Such 
were  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  John  B.  Hood,  and  Samuel  E. 
Maxey,  of  Texas;  Richard  Taylor  and  Randall  Lee  Gibson, 
of  Louisiana ; Claiborne  Fox  Jackson,  of  Missouri ; and  Daniel 
Adams,  of  Louisiana. 

“The  record  of  Kentucky  troops  for  dauntless  valor  and  in- 
domitable endurance  was  not  surpassed  by  any  other  troops 
in  the  Confederate  army.  It  was  blazoned  in  fire  and  blood 
from  Alanassas  to  Appomattox.  Thousands  suffered  the  hor- 
rors of  prison  life,  and  immediately  on  being  exchanged  re- 
joined their  commands  to  fight  again  for  the  cause  they  loved 
so  well.  No  privations  could  discourage  them.  Was  it  any 
wonder?  They  were  the  very  flower  of  the  youth  and  man- 
hood of  Kentucky,  a strictly  representative  body.  And  they 
were  a volunteer  force.  Mr.  Smith’s  illiberal  spirit,  in  the 
article  mentioned  above,  forces  me  to  ask  the  world  at  large . 
Who,  as  a matter  of  fact,  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  and  suf- 
fered most  in  the  War  between  the  States?  The  troops  from 
the  Southern  States  enlisted  upon  calls  from  their  respective 
States,  some  reluctantly,  and  many  were  conscripted.  As  I 
have  said,  the  Kentucky  troops  were  a purely  volunteer  force. 
They  went  South  in  the  face  of  laws  of  expatriation  and  con- 
fiscation of  their  property.  They  separated  themselves  for  an 
indefinite  time  from  their  families.  They  were  threatened 
with  all  the  penalties  of  treason.  They  sacrificed  their  all 
cheerfully,  uncomplainingly,  to  fight,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  to 
protect  the  firesides  of  strangers,  whom  they  loved  as  brethren. 

“An  enlightened  and  generous  public  will  one  day,  if  not 
now,  realize  that  it  was  the  border  States  that  suffered  most 
and  sacrificed  most,  and  no  considerable  numbers,  even  of  the 
‘eleven,’  will  begrudge  them  a memorial  shaft  so  justly 
merited.’’ 

Protests  from  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Morgan  Duke,  State  Director  of  Davis  Mon- 
ument for  Kentucky  and  First  Vice  President  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  in  a criticism  of  Randolph  Smith’s 
•original  attempt  to  justify  the  omission  of  columns  for  Mis- 
souri and  Kentucky,  writes : 

“It  may  be  admitted  that  the  efforts  made  by  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  to  secede  were  neither  so  formal  as  some  of  the  oth- 
ers, nor  so  strongly  aided  and  indorsed  by  popular  support, 
yet  it  is  a fact  that  the  highest  and  best  authority  accepted 
them  as  adequate.  Action  of  that  kind,  undertaken  in  Ken- 
tucky or  Missouri,  was  necessarily  in  the  immediate  presence 


of  an  overwhelming  hostile  power  and  in  the  face  of  a direct 
threat  of  armed  Federal  interference.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
delegates  who  composed  the  Legislatures  or  conventions  which 
passed  ordinances  of  secession  for  those  States,  which  this 
writer  fondly  styles  Mr.  Davis’s  ‘own  eleven  Confederate 
States,’  were  elected  and  were  able  to  assemble  in  absolute 
security  in  the  capitals  of  those  States,  and  to  deliberate  with- 
out fear  of  factional  or  forcible  interruption.  Nevertheless, 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  did  secede  in  a manner  satisfactory  to 
the  Confederate  government  and  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Confederate  Congress;  and  such  seces- 
sion, unostentatious  as  it  was,  proved  no  less  successful  than 
the  others,  for  none  succeeded. 

“Now,  what  are  the  attested  facts?  First,  as  to  Kentucky: 
On  November  18,  1861,  a convention  was  held  at  Russellville, 
composed  of  delegates  from  sixty-five  counties — a very  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  counties  of  the  Stale — and  numbering 
more  than  two  hundred  members.  This  convention  adopted 
an  ordinance  of  secession  and  a provisional  form  of  State  gov- 
ernment. George  W.  Johnson,  of  Scott  County — afterwards 
killed  at  Shiloh  while  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  a Kentucky 
Confederate  regiment — was  named  as  Governor,  and  other 
executive  officers  were  named.  It  is  true  that  the  officials  of 
this  provisional  government  were  shortly  compelled  to  leave 
Kentucky,  but  this  fact  in  no  wise  weakens  the  contention  that 
Kentucky  was  deemed  by  Confederate  authority  a seceded 
State.  Quite  a number  of  the  officials  of  even  the  ‘own  eleven 
Confederate  States’  became  fugitive — very  much  fugitive — at 
different  periods  of  the  war.  But  Kentucky’s  status,  so  far  as 
Confederate  opinion  and  Confederate  history  are  of  import, 
was  settled  when  the  Confederate  Congress  passed  ‘an  act  for 
the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  as  a member  thereof. 

“ ‘Section  i.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  do  enact  that  the  State  of  Kentucky  be  and  is  hereby 
admitted  a member  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States  of  the  Confederacy.’ 
This  act  was  approved  by  President  Davis  December  10,  1861. 

“The  secession  of  Missouri  was  as  regular  and  as  duly  in 
accordance  with  the  forms  of  law  as  that  of  any  of  the  eleven 
States  for  whom  the  writer  claims  the  sole  honor  of  such  ac- 
tion. The  Governor  and  other  State  officials,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Missouri — all  having  been  duly  elected  and  their  terms 


THE  PARTHENON  IN  CENTENNIAL  PARK,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Occasion  of  dedicating  tablet  to  Col.  W.  C.  Smith,  the  architect,  a Confed- 
erate from  Virginia,  who  lived  at  Nashville  after  the  Confederate  War,  an^ 
died  while  at  the  head  of  the  First  Tennessee  Regiment,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 
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of  office  not  having  as  yet  expired — had  been  driven  away  from 
the  capital,  Jefferson  City,  by  Federal  bayonets,  and  had  re- 
assembled at  Neosho.  At  this  place,  in  September,  i86i,  the 
Legislature  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  which  was  signed 
by  the  presiding  officers  of  both  houses,  attested  by  the  clerks 
of  both,  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson. 
Missouri  was  also  admitted  as  a member  of  the  Confederacy  by 
an  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  the  date  of  which  I do  not 
remember. 

“It  may  be  asserted  that  the  formal  admission  of  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  into  the  Confederacy  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  will  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  these  two  States,  and 
that  only  a minority  of  each  assented.  But  this  is  a matter 
which  rests  in  surmise  and  can  never  be  accurately  determined. 
The  men  who  were  most  prominent  in  the  movement — John- 
son, Breckinridge,  Burnett,  Bruce,  Hawes,  Machen,  and  others, 
who  spoke  for  Kentucky;  Jackson,  Reynolds,  Price,  Clark,  and 
their  colleagues,  who  expressed  what  they  declared  to  be  the 
sentiment  of  Missouri — believed  and  insisted  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  their  people  desired  to  be  united  by  political  ties  to 
their  brethren  of  the  South,  as  closely  as  they  were  already 
connected  with  them  by  bonds  of  interest  and  sympathy.  The 
Federal  officials,  both  civil  and  military,  seemed  to  share  this 
opinion,  and  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  during 
the  ‘four  years  of  the  war'  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were  un- 
der the  Federal  ban  more  than  they  ‘were  under  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  flag.’  Does  any  intelligent  and  well-informed 
person  doubt  that,  if  the  Confederacy  had  succeeded,  the  rec- 
ognition of  its  independence  would  have  included  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  and  that  the  people  of  both  States  would  have 
ratified  the  steps  previously  taken  to  make  them  citizens  of 
the  Confederacy? 

“The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Veter.\n  asks,  ‘What  would 
Jefferson  Davis  say’  to  the  proposition  that  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  should  be  recognized  and  ‘honored’  as  Confederate 
States?  Jefferson  Davis  answered  that  question  when  he  ap- 
proved the  acts  of  Congress  admitting  them;  and  if  his  great 
heart  could  have  harbored  bitter  scorn  and  contempt  for  any- 
thing, it  would  have  been  for  such  a suggestion  coming  from 
a Southern  source. 

“But,  says  this  writer,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  had  also 
‘Federal  Governors’  during  the  war  ; and,  although  they  were 
represented  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  they  had  representa- 
tives also  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  objection 
is  almost  too  puerile  for  notice;  but  if  such  rule  of  construction 
should  be  adopted,  it  would  prove  fatal  to  the  claims  of  some 
of  the  States  which  the  writer  admits  to  have  been,  beyond 
controversy,  Confederate  States.  I will  cite  a single  example, 
selecting  therefor  a State  whose  record  during  the  entire 
struggle  for  heroic  courage  and  patriotic  devotion  was  unsur- 
passed. When  the  Confederate  armies  were  driven  by  over- 
whelming numbers  from  the  soil  of  Tennessee  and  she  was 
helpless  m the  clutch  of  the  invader,  that  gallant  State  had  a 
‘Federal  Governor’  and  representatives  in  the  Federal  Con- 
gress. But  will  any  man  of  ordinary  reason  claim  that  such 
inevitable  consequence  of  her  then  condition  is  just  ground  for 
reflection  upon  her  record  or  her  people? 

“But  all  discussion  of  this  nature  is  as  idle  as  the  provoca- 
tion given  for  it  was  unnecessary.  The  right  which  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  have  to  be  represented  in  any  movement  or  effort 
for  the  preservation  of  Confederate  memories  and  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  glory  and  heroism  of  the  South  depends  not  on 
their  technical  claim  to  have  been  ‘Confederate  States,’  but, 
like  that  of  Maryland,  on  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  which 


they  gave  the  Confederacy  and  the  statesmen  they  sent  to  aid 
her  councils. 

“If  these  men  were  not  lacking  in  valor  and  fidelity,  in  wis- 
dom and  constancy,  then  surely  the  zealous  wish  of  their 
compatriots — men  or  women — to  honor  the  cause,  they  served 
should  not  be  met  with  sneer  and  rebuff.  If  people  in  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  Maryland,  whose  kinsmen  fought  and 
died  for  the  South,  and  whose  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
Confederate  cause  neither  time  nor  disaster  has  diminished, 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  an  undertaking  so  worthy 
and  a memorial  so  sacred,  in  heaven’s  name  let  not  their 
efforts  be  received  in  a spirit  so  mean  and  with  criticism  so 
paltry  and  unfair. 

“The  first  blood  shed  in  the  War  between  the  States  stained 
the  soil  of  Maryland,  was  poured  out  in  the  streets  of  Balti- 
more on  April  lo,  i86i,  when  the  gallant  citizens  flung  them- 
selves against  the  bayonets  of  a Federal  regiment,  because 
that  regiment  was  marching  to  attack  their  Southern  brethren. 
On  May  lo,  i86i,  a similar  sacrifice  was  witnessed  in  St.  Louis, 
when  twenty-eight  citizens  of  Missouri  were  shot  down  by 
Federal  troops  because  of  their  brave  protest  against  the  be- 
ginning of  coercion. 

“These  events  happened  before  a hostile  foot  had  trodden 
the  soil  of  the  ‘own  eleven  Confederate  States.’  The  escort  of 
twenty  picked  men  who  were  detailed  to  accompany  and  guard 


ELIZA  BENNETT  YOUNG,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

This  three-year-old  daughter  of  General  and  Mrs  Bennett  1 Young  is 
chosen  by  the  Veteran  for  sponsor  in  1916. 
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President  Davis  when  he. attempted  escape  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  struggle  were  Kentuckians.  When  these  things  are  re- 
membered, what  generous,  manly,  and  really  loyal  Southerner 
will  deny  these  States  the  fullest  and  most  cordial  recognition? 


COURTHOUSE  AT  TRENTON,  TENN. 

Confederate  Relic  Hall  in  nearest  corner  upstairs. 

We  do  not  ask  it  in  the  form  of  honors  rendered  to  the  living, 
but  we  do  demand  that  justice  shall  be  done  our  dead;  and  be- 
cause we  love  the  South,  because  we  revere  the  memories  of 
all  who  died  for  the  cause,  no  matter  whence  they  came,  we 
are  not  willing  that  the  heroic  dead  of  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
and  Maryland  shall  be  forgotten  in  this  sacred  tribute  to  all 
that  was  heroic  m Confederate  history,  and  that  the  noble  peo- 
ple who  gave  them  to  the  battle  and  the  grave  shall  be  ac- 
counted recreant.” 

RIGHT  REGARD  FOR  MEMORIAL  DAYS. 

On  April  8,  1904,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  Camp  Macon 
U.  C.  V.,  No.  1477,  Commander  Harris  reported  that  he  had 
a conference  with  the  authorities  of  the  Georgia  University 
and  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  in  regard  to  this  Camp 
action  against  sports  arranged  for  April  26,  19041  and  the  boys 
of  these  colleges  promise  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  in  the 
future  there  will  be  no  games  arranged  for  Memorial  Day. 
Comrade  J.  W.  Wilcox,  in  reporting  the  above,  adds : 

“This  one  day  is  set  apart  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  future  he- 
roes with  love  and  admiration  for  those  golden-hearted  Con- 
federate soldiers  who  gave  up  their  lives  for  this  dear  South- 
land of  ours,  and  who  in  life  showed  the  most  devoted  self- 
sacrificing  courage  and  patriotism  which  ever  illustrated  im- 
mortal virtues. 

“We  know  that  these  boys  will  be  true  to  this  sacred  prom- 
ise for  the  sacred  day,  because  they  are  of  that  same  stock  of 
Southern  soldiers  whose  ‘blood  nourished  the  laurels  which 
otherwise  had  never  bloomed  to  grace  the  brow  of  Lee  and 
Stonewall  Jackson,’  and  those  sacred  dead  of  ours,  together 
with  these  few  old  soldiers  who  are  now  living,  made  the 
world  admire  them  in  war  and  in  peace.” 

FIRING  A CAPTURED  CANNON  AT  FORT  PILLOW. 

BY  LEE  H.  RUSS,  OF  SHELBYVILLE,  TENN. 

Much  has  been  written  descriptive  in  a general  way  of 
the  storming  and  capture  of  Fort  Pillow  by  that  matchless 
cavalry  leader,  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest:  and  still  very  much  more 
yet  remains  to  be  recorded  of  that  glorious  victory. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  not  yet  published  was  the 
novel  manner  in  which  one  of  the  pieces  of  artillery  captured 


there  was  turned  and  fired  on  the  Federal  gunboat  New  Era 
that  lay  about  a mile  off,  just  opposite  the  fort. 

After  the  fierce  charge  that  resulted  in  complete  victory  and 
possession  of  the  fort,  the  writer’s  suggestion  that  we  turn  the 
captured  cannon  that  still  remained  in  position  at  the  em- 
brasures on  the  gunboat  was  at  once  put  into  execution.  Sergt. 
W.  H.  Mathews  and  W.  E.  Lipscomb,  both  members  of  the 
General’s  Escort  Company,  grasped  the  wheels  of  one  of  the 
guns  and  assisted  in  backing  it  out  from  its  position,  when 
we  turned  it  in  the  direction  of  the  gunboat.  This  done,  \v& 
proceeded  to  load  it,  Lipscomb  delivering  the  charge  at  the 
muzzle  of  the  cannon,  while  the  writer  (acting  as  No.  i in 
artillery  practice)  rammed  it  home.  Mathews,  in  t’ne  mean- 
time, having  trained  and  sighted  the  piece,  was  “holding 
vent.” 

When  the  gun  was  loaded  and  ready  to  fire,  the  lanyard  was 
missing.  When  we  scaled  the  walls  of  the  fort,  the  Yankee 
gunners  sought  safety  in  flight,  carrying  the  lanyard  with 
them.  A bright  thought  struck  Mathews.  Hastily  unbreech- 
ing his  gun  (a  Sharp’s  carbine),  he  drew  a cartridge  and 
forced  it,  inverted,  into  the  magazine  and  closed  up  the 
breech,  thus  cutting  off  the  ball  and  furnishing  him  a blank 
charge;  then  stepping  to  one  side,  he  deliberately  fired  his 
carbine  into  the  touchhole  of  the  cannon.  A puff  of  smoke, 
followed  by  the  almost  deafening  crash  of  the  explosion,  told 
that  we  were  masters  of  the  situation. 

We  watched  the  flight  of  this  first  shot,  and  found  that  it 
flew  too  high  and  some  three  hundred  yards  to  the  rear  of  the 
gunboat.  Again  we  loaded  and  fired  as  before,  the  writer 
firing  the  blank  charge  into  the  touchhole  of  the  cannon,  and, 
failing  to  get  far  enough  to  one  side,  was  struck  and  knocked 
down  by  one  of  the  wheels  as  the  gun  rebounded.  This  shot 
proved  to  be  better,  and  we  were  getting  the  range.  This  shot 
alarmed  the  crew  on  board  the  gunboat,  for  immediately  her 
signal  bell  was  sounded,  and,  while  we  were  reloading,  her 
hoarse  whistle  began  to  answer,  and  by  the  time  our  gun  was. 
again  ready  for  action  she  began  to  move  off  upstream. 
This  third  also  fell  short,  as  did  the  former  ones,  and,  glancing 
on  the  water,  it  passed  only  a few  feet  to  the  rear  of  the 
gunboat.  Had  the  boat  remained  stationary,  this  shot  would 
certainly  have  struck  her  about  the  water  line,  something  like 
one-third  her  length.  By  this  time  she  was  under  a full  head 
of  steam,  rapidly  retreating  up  the  river.  We  loaded  and  fired 
as  rapidly  as  we  could,  and  succeeded  in  getting  in  two  more 
shots,  though  harmless  ones,  before  she  w'as  lost  to  sight 
around  a sharp  bend  in  the  river,  about  a mile  above  the  fort. 

W.  H.  Mathews  and  W.  E.  Lipscomb,  who  participated  in 
this  novel  gun  practice,  and  than  whom  two  braver  soldiers, 
never  faced  a foe,  both  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking  in  Willow  Mount  Cemetery  at  Shelby ville,  Tenn. 

Lipscomb  fell  mortally  wounded  in  a gallant  charge  made 
by  the  Escort,  and  led  by  the  General  in  person,  near  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Tenn.  Fie  died  the  following  day,  and  was  buried' 
at  Fouse’s  Springs.  His  remains  were  removed  to  Shelby- 
ville  after  the  war. 

Mathews  survived  the  war,  but,  like  the  true  soldier  that  he 
was,  died  at  his  post  of  duty.  He  was  employed  as  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  N.  & C.  R.  R.  at  Shelbyville,  and  suc- 
cumbed to  heart  failure  while  standing  at  his  desk. 


The  “Fort  Pillow  Massacre”  has  recently  been  reviewed  by 
Capt.  Hugh  T.  Hanks,  of  Ripley,  Tenn.  This  subject  was  so 
thoroughly  described  by  Maj.  C.  W.  Anderson  that  it  would 
seem  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  the  Veteran,  yet  Capt. 
Hanks’s  account  will  have  attention  later. 
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THE  FIGHT  OF  THE  RIGHT  AGAINST  THE  MIGHT. 

(An  ode  suggested  by  the  funeral  of  Lieut.  Gen.  John  B. 
-Gordon,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  January,  1904.) 

Akin  in  blood,  but  not  in  tongue. 

In  common  two  peoples  in  different  lands  yearned  for  Liberty. 
^Nurtured  under  cloudy  skies  and  kingly  rule,  they  seeming 
thought 

That  where  bright  shone  the  sun,  but  temperately. 

Must  indeed  be  the  true  home  of  their  Palladium. 

Not  counting  cost  in  life  or  treasure, 

They  threw  themselves  into  rude  barks. 

And  dared  the  oceans  wide. 

The  red  man’s  shore,  the  one  found. 

Where  now  grows  the  Golden  Fleece  which  clothes  the  world. 
The  black  man’s  veldt,  the  other  sought. 

Where  in  after  years  were  found  gems  and  treasure 
Far  beyond  the  dreams  of  famed  Indus: 

There  built  they  fabrics  of  Virtue,  Chivalry, 

And  all  that  goes  to  make  up  pure  Liberty, 

The  like  of  which  has  ne’er  been  known  in  all  the  ages. 

* * * 

Then  came  the  jealousies,  then  the  quarrels. 

And  then  the  Unsheathed  Sword. 

'O  those  bitter,  bitter  years 

■Of  Plutonic,  but  glorious.  War 

When  the  tattered  Legions  of  Cronje  and  of  Lee 

With  impact  Titanic 


Forced  the  fight — 

The  Fight  of  the  Right  against  the  Might ! 

* * * 

Then  came  the  Crash,  Appomattox  and  the  End. 

With  them  came  the  Olive  Branch,  ‘ 

But  no  regrets  of  the  Defenders,  - 
The  Defenders  of  the  Cause  that  lost. 

Lost  in  the  Fight  of  the  Right  against  the  Might. 

. ^ ^ ^ 

Nigh  unto  forty  years  have  passed. 

The  shotless  gun  booms  from  the  Capitol, 

Stirring  the  City  to  the  core  and  signaling 
From  far  and  near  the  dwellers  in  the  lands  of  the  Golden 
Fleece 

To  come  and  last  tribute  pay 
To  one  who  had  led  his  cohorts 
Into  the  thickest  of  the  Fight 
Of  the  Right  against  the  Might. 

No  needed  emblem  to  tell  in  painted  or  printed  word 
Who  there  lay  in  public  state 
To  receive  tribute 

Not  only  unto  himself,  but  also  to  the  Cause  that  lost. 

That  scar  upon  the  cheek 
Indelibly  marked  him  the  man 

Upon  whom  from  a cloudy  sky  burst  the  shrieking  shell. 

Which  echoed  and  reechoed  down  the  valley. 

That  glorious  morn  as  with  clarion  voice 
He  led  the  charge — Gordon  ! 

Wondrous  it  is  that  by  the  Grim  Reaper 
There  any  now  be  left 

To  tell  of  the  terrors  of  Little  Round  Top, 

And  the  gory  fields  that  bathed  Virginia ; 

But  from  such  few  they  now  gently  came, 

-A.nd  put  him  away  forever  from  the  sight. 

But  not  the  hearts  of  men; 

And  as  they  marched. 

They  threw  the  old  War  Banners  to  the  breeze. 

And  in  dreams  fought  again  the  Fight, 

The  Fight  of  the  Right  against  the  Might. 

^ ^ * 

Tell  it  not  in  story  or  in  schoolbook  to  the  children’s  chil- 
dren. 

Who  breathe  the  air  of  Diamond  Fields, 

Or  those  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 

That  the  Cause  was  wrong  because  it  lost ; 

But  more  clearly  and  firmly  than  in  marble  white. 

Let  this  scene  upon  the  Capitol  tell  them. 

And  through  them  the  World, 

That  Duty  Done  by  follower  or  leader 
Is  dearer  that  Life  itself. 

Whether  in  the  times  of  piping  Peace 
Or  in  the  thickest  of  the  Fight, 

The  Fight  for  their  Palladium, 

The  Fight  of  the  Right  against  the  Might ! 

— /.  T.  Dargan. 

Explanation  is  made  that  an  accumulation  of  tributes  to 
our  beloved  Commander  in  Chief,  Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon,  pre- 
cluded the  practicability  of  publishing  all  of  them.  It  is 
not  because  those  used  were  more  appropriate  than  the 
others.  Camps  and  assemblies  meeting  later  really  paid 
more  concise  tributes,  but  there  were  too  many  of  them 
for  the  space  at  command  for  the  “Last  Roll.’’  The  report 
on  next  page  was  promised  and  put  in  type,  but  it  has  been 
held  over  until  now. 


JOHN  B.  GORDON  AT  TWENTY-TWO  YEARS  OF  AGE. 
(By  courtesy  of  Charles  Scribner’s  S jns.) 
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THE  LORD’S  PRAYER. 


[The  following  beautiful  composition  was  found  on  the 
battlefield  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  during  the  war.  It  was  by  a 
wounded  comrade  who  did  not  live  to  get  home. 

Thou  to  the  mercy  seat  our  souls  doth  gather, 

To  do  our  duty  unto  thee — OUR  FATHER, 

To  whom  all  praises,  all  honor  should  be  given; 

For  thou  art  the  great  God — WHO  ART  IN  HEAVEN. 
Thou,  by  thy  wisdom,  rulest  the  world’s  whole  fame. 

Forever,  therefore — HALLOWED  BE  THY  NAME. 

Let  nevermore  delay  divide  us  from 

Thy  glorious  face,  but  let — THY  KINGDOM  COME; 

Let  thy  commands  opposed  be  by  none. 

But  thy  good  pleasures  and — THY  WILL  BE  DONE, 

And  let  our  promptness  to  obey  be.  given 

The  very  same— IN  EARTH  AS  ’TIS  IN  HEAVEN. 

Then  for  our  souls,  O Lord,  we  also  pray. 

Thou  wouldest  be  pleased  to — GIVE  US  THIS  DAY 
The  food  of  life,  wherewith  our  souls  are  fed. 

Sufficient  raiment,  and — OUR  DAILY  BREAD; 

With  every  needful  thing  do  thou  relieve  us. 

And  of  thy  mercy,  pity — AND  FORGIVE  US 
All  our  misdeeds,  for  him  whom  thou  didst  please 
To  make  an  offering,  for — OUR  TRESPASSES, 

And  forasmuch,  O Lord,  as  we  believe 

That  thou  wilt  pardon  us — AS  WE  FORGIVE, 

Let  that  love  teach,  wherewith  thou  dost  acquaint  us. 

To  pardon  all— THOSE  WHO  TRESPASS  AGAINST  US; 
And  though,  sometimes,  thou  findest  we  have  forgot 
This  love  for  thee,  yet  help — AND  LEAD  US  NOT 
Through  soul  or  body’s  want  to  desperation. 

Nor  let  earth’s  gain  drive  us — INTO  TEMPTATION ; 

Let  not  the  soul  of  any  true  believer 

Fall  in  the  time  of  trial — BUT  DELIVER, 

Yea,  save  them  from  the  malice  of  the  devil. 

And  both  in  life  and  death  keep — US  FROM  EVIL. 

Thus  pray  we.  Lord,  for  that  of  thee,  from  whom 
This  may  be  had— FOR  THINE  IS  THE  KINGDOM, 

This  word  is  of  thy  works,  its  wondrous  story 
To  thee  belongs— THE  POWER  AND  THE  GLORY, 

And  all  thy  wondrous  works  have  ended  never. 

But  will  remain  forever,  and — FOREVER. 

Thus  we  poor  creatures  would  confess  again. 

And  thus  would  say  eternally — AMEN. 

Gordon  Memorial  Service  at  Nashville. 

A beautiful  and  impressive  service  was  held  in  Nashville  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  6,  1904,  as  a tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Gen.  Gordon.  The  meeting  was  convened  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac,  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Capt.  M.  B.  Pilcher,  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and 
President  of  the  Bivouac,  presided;  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Lyon,  Sur- 
geon A.  N.  V.,  as  Chairman  of  the  Arrangement  Committee, 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  All  the  active  participants  were 
Confederate  Veterans. 


The  exercises  were  planned  for  a unique  and  pleasing  cere- 
mony, consisting  of  a blend  of  symbolic  wreaths,  with  the  Con- 
federate battle  flag,  the  American  flag,  and  the  banner  of 
Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac.  First,  a wreath  of  laurel,  denoting 
victory,  was  connected  with  the  battle  flag,  as  symbolizing  the 
heroic  military  career  of  Gen.  Gordon  as  a Confederate  com- 
mander ; next,  the  olive,  symbolic  of  peace,  with  the  American, 
flag,  under  whose  stars  and  stripes  Gen.  Gordon  had  immortal- 
ized himself,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  as  a national  peace- 
maker; and  lastly,  the  wreath  of  cypress,  the  funereal  emblem 
of  death,  was  attached  to  the  banner  of  the  Bivouac,  whose 
members  were,  in  a sense,  the  chief  mourners  on  the  occasion. 

These  beautiful  and  artistically  wrought  wreaths  were  gra- 
ciously provided  by  the  several  Chapters  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  in  Nashville,  and  by  them  were  borne 
into  the  Church,  and  formally  hung  in  their  allotted  positions 
by  representatives  of  the  respective  Chapters  as  follows:  The 
olive  by  Miss  Mollie  M.  Claiborne,  of  Nashville  Chapter;  the 
laurel  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fisher,  of  Bate  Chapter;  and  the  cypress 
by  Mrs.  John  P.  Hickman,  of  Kate  Litton  Hickman  Chapter. 

This  ceremony  was  unique  in  conception  and  beautiful  irt 
execution,  and  proved  an  interesting  feature  of  the  services. 

The  regular  exercises  were  opened  with  an  invocation 
prayer  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Cowan,  Chaplain  of  Frank  Cheatham 
Bivouac  and  Camp ; the  reading  of  Scriptures  by  Rev.  J. 
P.  McFerrin,  of  the  Methodist  Church;  and  the  closing  prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  H.  McNeilly,  an  army  chaplain. 

The  special  memorial  address  was  pronounced  by  Rev. 
Lansing  Burrows,  D.D.,  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Dr.  Burrows 
had  been  a personal  friend  of  Gen.  Gordon,  and  had  served 
with  him  till  the  end  as  a soldier  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  His  address  was  appropriate  and  eloquent,  and  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  comfort  of  his  hearers. 

Carefully  selected  music,  rendered  by  the  best  talent  in  the 
city — all  male  voices — lent  its  charm  to  the  occasion,  and  will 
long  be  remembered  in  connection  with  this  memorial  occasion. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  William  M.  An- 
derson, D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Church. 

Thomas  E.  Walker. 

On  February  12  Comrade  T.  E.  Walker  passed  into  the  great 
beyond  at  his  home  near  Aberdeen,  Tex.  He  was  born  in 
Georgia  in  1828,  removing  with  his  parents  to  Mississippi,  and 
thence  to  Texas  in  1851.  His  wife  died  in  1852,  after  which 
time  his  life  was  very  unsettled  for  some  years.  Later,  he  be- 
gan business  in  Moulton,  Tex.,  and  in  1856  married  Miss'Nar- 
cissa  W.  Wiggington.  Eight  children  were  born  of  this  union, 
and  his  wife  and  five  sons  survive  him.  He  entered  the  Con- 
federate service  in  the  fall  of  1863,  and  served  with  Company 
G,  Twelfth  Mississippi  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Capt.  John 
Hyneman,  in  its  various  perils  and  privations.  After  some 
years  of  suffering,  the  end  came.  He  was  a 'member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  a Mason. 

Gen.  W.  H.  Payne. 

Gen.  'William  Henry  Payne  died  in  Washington  recently, 
after  a long  illness.  He  was  a native  of  Fauquier  County, 
Va.,  but  had  resided  in  Washington  for  some  years,  and 
was  counsel  for  the  Southern  Railway.  Gen.  Payne  was  a 
gallant  Confederate.  He  organized  and  was  the  first  captain 
of  the  famous  Black  Horse  Cavalry,  which  he  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Two  weeks  later  he  was  promoted  to 
major,  and  subsequently  to  lieutenant  colonel,  colonel,  and 
brigadier  general.  He  was  three  times  seriously  wounded. 
His  remains  were  taken  to  W’arrenton  for  interment. 
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Gen.  V.  D.  Groner. 

This  gallant  and  distinguished  Confederate  officer,  whose 
■death,  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  November  26,  1903,  terminated  a 
career  of  varied  and  honorable  activities,  was  born  in  that 
city  September  7,  1836.  His  father,  George  Groner,  emigrated 
to  America  from  Germany  in  1827,  and  married  Eliza  Newell, 
of  an  old  Virginia  family,  whose  father  took  a brave  part  with 
Capt.  Emerson’s  company  of  volunteers  in  the  repulse  of  the 
British  at  Craney  Island  in  1812,  and  whose  grandfather  was 
a captain  in  the  American  navy  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
\oung  Groner  attended  the  local  schools,  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction at  the  Norfolk  Military  Academy  in  1853,  and  after 
a private  course  of  instruction  in  law  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
during  his  twenty-first  year.  But  his  active  and  adventurous 
disposition  craved  a more  strenuous  life  than  the  Old  Do- 
minion then  afforded,  and,  journeying  to  Te.xas  in  1859,  he  re- 
ceived from  (jrovernor  Houston  a commission  in  Bailey’s  Reg- 
iment of  Rangers,  then  in  active  service  on  the  frontier,  where 
he  displayed  that  aptitude  for  military  affairs  which  after- 
wards distinguished  him  in  a wide  field.  He  remained  in 
Texas  until  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  when  the 
War  between  the  States  became  imminent  he  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia. Pending  the  secession  of  his  native  State,  he  executed 
under  authority  of  Gov.  Pettus  the  delicate  mission  of  secur- 
ing and  transshipping  from  New  York  to  Jackson  a large 
■quantity  of  arms  and  munitions  for  the  Mississippi  troops; 
and  later,  going  to  Montgomery  with  letters  of  warm  rec- 
ommendation from  Gov.  Pettus,  he  was  cordially  received 
by  President  Davis  and  appointed  captain  in  the  regular  army 
of  the  Confederate  States,  with  an  assignment  to  the  adjutant 
general’s  department. 

For  some  months  after  the  transfer  of  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment to  Richmond,  Capt.  Groner  was  engaged,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  work  of  organizing 
the  troops  arriving  from  the  South ; but  this  duty,  while  dis- 
charged with  the  fidelity  and  thoroughness  which  marked  all 
Gis  life  as  a soldier,  was  not  congenial  to  a bold  and  enter- 
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prising  spirit,  and  in  the  spring  of  1862,  at  his  own  request, 
he  was  given  a cavalry  command  on  the  Blackwater  River,  in 
Southeastern  Virginia,  and  won  commendation  for  the  skill 
with  which  that  line  was  held  intact  against  a superior  force. 
Later,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  the  Sixty-First  Virginia  Infantry,  with  which  force 
■ — a Mississippi  battalion,  a regiment  of  cavalry,  and  two  bat- 
teries— he  held  Warrenton  during  the  first  Maryland  cam- 
paign, and  after  the  return  of  Lee’s  army  to  Virginia,  until  the 
advance  of  Burnside  compelled  withdrawal,  when  he  executed 
orders  to  make  a rapid  movement  in  front  of  the  Federal 
march  upon  Fredericksburg,  at  which  point  he  met  the  van 
of  Burnside’s  columns  and  forestalled  their  crossing  of  the 
Rappahannock. 

After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Col.  Groner’s  regiment 
was  incorporated  into  Mahone’s  Virginia  Brigade  and  formed 
part  of  that  justly  famous  command  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  his  regiment  bore  a conspic- 
uous part,  and  the  conduct  of  its  commander  won  special  men- 
tion in  the  reports.  From  this  time  on  Col.  Groner  was 
constant  in  service  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and 
sustained  in  every  engagement  the  reputation  of  a cool  and 
skillful  officer.  He  was  a strict  disciplinarian  and  an  accom- 
plished tactician,  and  maintained  the  efficiency  of  his  troops 
through  all  vicissitudes  of  danger  and  privation.  During  the 
battles  incident  to  Grant’s  passage  through  the  Wilderness, 
Col,  Groner  was  severely  wounded  while  leading  his  regiment 
in  a brilliant  charge;  but  he  rejoined  the  army  at  Petersburg, 
when  only  partially  recovered,  and  in  the  memorable  attack 
of  Mahone’s  Division  on  the  Second  and  Si.xth  Corps  of 
Meade’s  army,  June  22,  1864,  he  went  into  action  on  crutches 
and  inspired  his  men  to  even  more  than  usual  valor  by  his 
brave  example.  Faithful  to  the  last.  Col.  Groner  led  the 
worn  remnants  of  his  regiment  to  the  closing  scene  at  Appo- 
mattox, and  surrendered  there  with  a record  of  unbroken 
loyalty  and  devotion. 

After  the  close  of  hostilities  Col.  Groner  returned  to  the 
home  of  his  childhood  and  bore  a manful  part  in  the  struggle 
to  restore  prosperity  to  his  State  and  people.  In  the  restora- 
tion of  Virginia’s  relations  to  the  United  States  government, 
he  was  an  active  and  influential  factor  on  the  conservative 
side,  and  in  the  negotiations  at  Washington,  which  culminated 
in  the  readmission  of  the  State  to  the  Union,  he  formed 
friendships  with  President  Grant  and  other  leading  public 
men,  which  greatly  enlarged  his  sphere  of  influence  and  use- 
fulness. During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  was 
prominent  and  successful  in  many  business  enterprises,  was 
an  authority  on  questions  of  transportation,  and  full  of  energy 
and  public  spirit. 

In  January,  1872,  in  pursuance  of  a movement  to  reconstruct 
the  military  power  of  Virginia,  the  name  of  Col.  V.  D. 
Groner  was  sent  to  the  Senate  to  be  brigadier  general  of  the 
Ninth  Brigade  State  Troops,  and  the  nomination  was  con- 
firmed unanimously.  Later,  Gen.  Groner  was  chief  of  staff 
to  Gov.  Cameron.  He  was  for  many  years  representative  of 
the  Boston  and  Providence  Steamship  Company,  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Norfolk  Cotton  Compress  Company,  was  one 
of  Virginia’s  commissioners  to  the  World’s  Columbian  Expo- 
•sition  of  1890,  and  held  many  other  positions  of  trust  and 
honor. 

In  1866  Gen.  Groner  was  married  to  Katherine  R.  Campbell, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  A.  Campbell,  once  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  to 
the  Confederate  States,  and  later  Counsel  for  Air.  Tilden  be- 
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fore  the  Presidential  Commission.  Of  this  marriage  (Mrs. 
Groner  surviving)  there  are  three  sons. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  kindly  virtues  of  the  man  aside 
from  his  claim  to  remembrance  as  a faithful  soldier  and  a 
patriotic,  useful  citizen.  No  warmer  heart  was  ever  the 
prompter  to  a more  open  hand  than  that  which  gave  the  life 
pulse  to  Virginius  Groner.  His  attachments  were  warm 
and  unselfish  as  his  convictions  were  strong  and  outspoken. 
From  a continuing  friendship  of  forty  years,  begun  on  the 
battlefield  and  continued  through  years  of  change  and  trial, 
until  the  clods  fell  upon  his  coffin  lid,  one  who  knew  his  un- 
bending loyalty  and  partook  of  his  unvarying  kindness  offers 
this  sincere,  though  feeble,  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Gen.  Groner  was  an  active  member  of  Pickett-Buchanan 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  and  his  mortal  remains  were  escorted  to  the 
grave  and  buried  with  funeral  honors  by  his  former  comrades 
in  arms.  W.  E.  C. 

Dr.  \V.  F.  Coates. 

After  many  months  of  suffering,  Dr.  W.  F.  Coates  passed 
into  rest  at  his  home,  in  Wills  Point,  Tex.,  in  March,  1904, 
aged  seventy-one  years.  He  served  as  captain  of  a company 
in  the  First  Arkansas  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Col.  Arch  Dob- 
bins, participating  in  the  principal  battles  which  occurred  in 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  until  January,  1865,  when, 
as  senior  captain,  he  took  command  of  the  regiment,  his  field 
officers  having  been  killed  or  captured  during  the  raid  into 
Missouri. 

After  the  close  of  the  conflict  he  removed  to  Navarro 
County,  Tex.,  where  he  resumed  practice  of  his  profession  as 
a physician  and  continued  at  or  near  Kerens  till  1888,  when  he 
removed  to  Wills  Point,  where  his  death  occurred.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  leaves  a wife  and  two  children.  He  was 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  many  fine  traits  of  charac- 
ter, and  in  his  death  leaves  many  mourning  hearts. 

Dr.  John  O.  Scott. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Mildred  Lee  Camp,  of  Sherman, 
Tex.,  a special  memorial  service  was  held  for  Dr.  John  O. 
Scott,  who  died  on  the  8th  of  March.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  an  interested  reader  and  worker  for  the  Veteran, 
and  it  is  a sad  pleasure  to  pay  him  this  tribute  through  its 
columns.  From  the  resolutions  passed  by  his  comrades  on 
this  occasion,  the  following  sketch  is  given  of  his  life; 

“Dr.  John  O.  Scott  was  born  at  Locust  Hill,  near  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  in  1837.  He  graduated  from  Center  College,  Danville, 
Ky.,  in  February,  1862.  He  was  assistant  surgeon  to  the  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Kentucky  Regiments  and  Byrnes  Battery,  and 
was  afterwards  surgeon  to  the  Seventh  Kentucky  Regiment, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  Murfrees- 
boro. Hartsville,  and  other  engagements. 

"Dr.  Scott  was  married  April  4,  1864,  to  Miss  Ellen  C. 
Melvin  at  Marion,  Ala.  He  practiced  his  profession  at  Owens- 
boro, Ky.,  until  1875,  when  he  came  to  Sherman,  Te.x.,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death.  He  was  a brother  of  Dr.  Preston 
B.  Scott,  who  died  some  years  ago  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

“Dr.  Scott  was  a man  of  classical  education  and  unimpeach- 
able private  character.  His  even  temperament  and  jovial  dis- 
position prompted  him  always  to  meet  every  one  with  true 
and  gentle  politeness  and  a smile  that  portrayed  that  geniality 
of  soul  which  stamped  him  as  one  who  loved  his  fellow-men. 

“As  a physician  his  record  was  known  to  the  people  of  the 
city.  He  was  ever  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  the  sick,  be  they 
possessed  of  wealth  or  the  inmates  of  poverty-stricken  homes. 


DR.  JOHN  0.  SCOTT. 

As  a soldier,  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  and  assistant  surgeon, 
he  was  ever  at  the  post  of  duty.  As  a writer  he  did  much  to 
show  up  the  brilliant  records  of  Texas  troops.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  a great  store  of  eloquence,  his  word  and  pen  pic- 
tures will  long  live  after  him.  This  trait  also  characterized 
him  in  his  affiliation  with  medical  societies. 

“Religiously  speaking,  he  was  a Christian  gentleman,  and 
had  been  a communicant  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  many 
years.  The  Camp  has  lost  a devoted  member,  and  his  com- 
rades a brother  ever  willing  and  ready  to  serve  them  in  their 
need.”  

CoL.  J.  A.  Buckner. 

John  Alexander  Buckner  was  born  in  Boone  County,  Ky.,  in 
1832.  His  paternal  ancestry  were  English,  who  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia in  colonial  times,  and  on  his  mother’s  side  they  were 
Scotch-Irish,  also  early  settlers  of  Virginia.  His  father,  Henry 
M.  Buckner,  in  early  life  was  a merchant  in  Burlington,  and 
subsequently  in  Covington,  and  was  also  the  first  postmaster 
of  Covington.  John  A.  Buckner  attended  the  schools  of  Cov- 
ington and  Cincinnati,  and  was  sent  to  Center  College,  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  graduating  in  1852,  after  which,  having  determined 
to  enter  the  ministry,  he  was  sent  to  the  Theological  College 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  he  also  attended  a course  of  medical 
lectures  in  New  York  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  mis- 
sionary field.  In  this  work  he  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  re- 
maining until  the  fall  of  1856,  wdien  he  returned  to  his  Ken- 
tucky home.  He  later  purchased  a cotton  plantation  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  became  a successful  planter.  He  was  married  in 
1859  to  Mrs.  Mellie  Mason  Kellam,  a lady  of  considerable 
wealth  and  amiable  disposition,  wdio  died  in  1863. 

In  September,  1863,  Comrade  Buckner  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  and  w'as  made  captain  of 
Company  A,  Eighth  Kentuckj'  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col. 
Henry  C.  Burnett,  afterwards  Confederate  States  Senator  from 
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Kentucky.  At  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson  the  regiment  was 
commanded  by  Col.  H.  B.  Lyon  and  Maj.  P.  W.  Henry.  Upon 
learning  that  surrender  had  been  determined  upon,  Capt.  Buck- 
ner disbanded  his  company,  telling  them  he  would  not  surren- 
der, and  with  Lieut.  Pressley  Davis  he  crossed  the  Cumberland 
River  and  made  his  way  back  to  Nashville  and  to  Murfreesboro, 
where  he  joined  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston’s  army,  and  was  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh  as  volunteer  aid  to  Gen.  Charles  Clark.  In 
his  official  report  of  that  battle,  Gen.  Clark  complimented  Capt. 
Buckner  for  his  promptness,  intelligence,  and  courage  in  the 
execution  of  his  orders. 

In  July,  1862,  Capt.  Buckner  was  selected  by  Gen.  John  C. 
Breckinridge  to  succeed  Maj.  J.  T.  Pickett  as  assistant  adju- 
tant general  upon  his  staff.  When  Col.  Hunt  was  shot  down 
at  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Capt.  Buckner  was,  by 
unanimous  consent,  placed  in  command  of  the  Second  Brigade, 
in  wdiich  position  he  displayed  a high  degree  of  skill  and  cour- 
age; and  when  Gen.  Glark  was  thought  to  be  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  the  troops  began  to  fall  back  in  confusion,  Capt.  Buck- 
ner, with  the  assistance  of  Maj.  Wickliffe,  of  the  Nineteenth 
Kentucky  Regiment,  faced  the  brigade  about  and  resumed  tlie 
attack.  Following  the  report  of  this  action,  by  Gen.  Breckin- 
ridge, he  was  promoted  to  rank  of  major,  and  subsequently 
brevetted  lieutenant  colonel  for  gallantry  in  battle.  He  wa.s 
also  in  the  battle  of  Stone’s  River,  and  in  his  mention  of  the 
officers  of  his  division  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
three  days’  bloody  conflict  Gen.  Breckinridge  says : “It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  name  Lieut.  Col.  Buckner  assistant  adjutant 
general,  who  was  absent  on  leave  and  returned  upon  the  first 
rumor  of  battle.’’ 

During  1864  Col.  Buckner  was  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  De  - 
partment, and  subsequently  was  on  Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner’s  staff, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Cotton  Bureau,  discharging  the 
delicate  and  difficult  duties  of  the  office  with  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  government. 

After  the  close  of  the  war.  Col.  Buckner  returned  to  his  plan- 
tation home  in  East  Carroll  Parish,  La.  Like  all  brave  sol- 
diers of  the  Confederacy,  he  counseled  the  acceptance  of  the 
inevitable,  and  set  a good  example  by  turning  his  attention  to 
the  raising  of  cotton  and  rebuilding  the  broken  levees  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  served  for  many  years  upon  the  Levee 
Board  without  compensation,  and  to  his  good  judgment  and 
industry,  assisted  by  equally  enthusiastic  members  of  the  Board, 
the  planters  from  Greenville  to  Vicksburg  are  much  indebted 
for  their  fine  levee  system. 

Col.  Buckner  married  the  second  time,  in  1866,  Miss  Sue 
Covington,  a belle  of  New  Orleans  and  a lady  of  high  intel- 
lectual attainments,  who  died  in  1878,  leaving  one  daughter, 
Ethel,  who  married  her  cousin,  H.  G.  Buckner,  of  Erlanger, 
Ky.,  in  1890,  and  with  her  family  now  resides  at  the  home 
plantation,  “The  Mounds,’’  in  Louisiana. 

Col.  Buckner  was  a man  of  unyielding  perseverance,  and  was 
eminently  successful  in  business  life. 


Sergt.  WiLLiAvt  A.  Harvey. 

William  A.  Harvey,  sergeant  of  Company  F,  Forty-Si.xth 
Mississippi  Regiment  of  Infantry,  C.  S.  A.,  died  in  Meridian 
in  February,  1903.  Fie  enlisted  in  the  “Con.  Rea  War- 
riors” from  Lauderdale  County  in  the  early  days  of  1862,  and 
participated  actively  in  the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou  and  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  when  Gen.  Pemberton  surrendered 
he  was  sent  with  the  army  to  parole  camp  at  Enterprise,  Miss. 
When  exchanged,  his  company  was  ordered  to  Georgia  and 
joined  the  army  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  at  Kingston  about  the 


1st  of  May.  He  was  on  the  firing  line  from  ‘^hat  day  until  the 
close  of  the  Georgia  campaign  at  Lovejoy  Station,  having 
never  missed  a march,  a skirmish,  or  a battle  in  which  his 
regiment  was  engaged.  When  hostilities  were  renewed  on  the 
Tennessee  campaign,  Gomrade  Harvey  was  at  his  post  ready 
for  duty.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Altoona  and  at  Franklin. 

In  writing  this  sketch  of  his  comrade,  Capt.  R.  N.  Rea,  of 
Brunette,  La.,  says:  “Sergt.  Billy  Harvey  was  always  of  in- 
terest to  me.  When  ready  for  the  fatal  charge  at  Franklin, 
with  every  band  in  the  army  playing  ‘Dixie,’  standing  in  front 
of  Company  F,  I looked  down  the  line  to  the  left  guide,  and 
there  stood  Sergt.  Harvey,  with  a smile  upon  his  face,  ready 
for  the  awful  fray  which  would  so  soon  render  him  helpless. 
He  was  shot  through  both  legs  in  this  battle,  the  bone  of  one 
being  broken  so  that  he  was  rendered  a cripple  for  life.” 


Henry  Yeatman. 


A Virginian  by  birth  and  a member  of  one  of  the  fine  old 
families  of  that  commonwealth,  Mr.  Henry  Yeatman  in  his  life 
was  a typical  representative  of  this  great  class  of  people.  His 
home  was  in  Maryland,  and  he  died  recently  at  his  residence 

in  Catonsville,  near  Balti- 
more. He  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  Confederacy  in 
May,  1861,  as  a private  in 
Burroughs’s  Battalion  of  Cav- 
alry, and  in  July  of  1862  wa.s 
transferred  to  the  Confederate 
navy,  commissioned  active 
master  and  assigned  as  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  navy  yard, 
opposite  Richmond,  Va.,  where 
he  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  One  of  his  most  prized 
possessions  was  the  certificate 
of  his  membership  in  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Yeatman  became  a merchant,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  a handsome  competence.  He  retired  from 
active  work  about  twent}"  years  ago,  but  used  his  energy  in 
bringing  the  property  on  which  he  lived  almost  to  perfection 
in  the  production  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  grapes.  He  was 
endowed  with  a remarkable  memory,  and  as  he  had  traveled 
extensiveho  his  fund  of  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  was  great, 
and  they  were  told  most  interestingly  and  with  dramatic  skill. 
Comrade  Yeatman  exercised  in  his  home  that  hospitality  ac- 
credited to  people  of  his  State,  and  his  friends  were  many. 
A devoted  wife  is  left  to  mourn  the  companion  of  so  many 
years.  


HENRY  YEATMAN. 


Rev.  Romulus  Morris  Tuttle. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Tuttle  died  at  Greenville,  Va.,  February  20, 
1904.  Comrade  J.  Scott  Moore  reports  concerning  him : 

“For  six  years  he  had  served  as  minister  for  the  Colliers- 
town  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Rockbridge  County.  He  was  a 
native  North  Carolinian,  and  had  served  in  the  Confederate 
army  from  that  State  as  captain  of  Company  F,  Twenty- 
Sixth  Regiment,  Pettigrew’s  Brigade.  So  modest  and  unas- 
suming was  he  that  few  thought  he  was  of  the  very  best  Con- 
federate soldiers.  Above  all  the  honors  that  had  ever  come  to 
him,  he  prized  his  captain’s  commission  from  the  Confederate 
government,  and  second  was  the  privilege  of  leading  his  gal- 
lant men  on  the  gory  fields  of  Gettysburg  and  its  gun-crowned 
Cemetery  Hill,  July  i,  1863.  That  was  a fateful  day  for  his 
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company,  for  in  the  engagement  that  followed  every  officer 
and  every  man  of  the  rank  and  file  was  either  killed  or 
wounded.  His  company  went  into  action  that  morning  with 
eighty-eight  men  and  three  commissioned  officers.  Of  this 
number,  thirty-one  were  killed  and  sixty  wounded,  many 
of  whom  recovered.  The  gallant  Col.  Harry  K.  Bur- 
gwyn,  of  Northampton  County,  N.  C.,  a graduate  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute,  who  was  in  command  of  the  regiment, 
was  also  killed.  In  the  company  there  were  three  sets  of 
twins,  of  whom  five  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and 
sixteen  men  were  named  Coffey.  The  following  account  is 
given  of  a romance  connected  with  the  company : In  1862  a 
young  woman  in  man’s  attire  joined  its  ranks,  received  the 
bounty — $50 — put  on  the  Confederate  uniform,  drilled,  and 
did  all  the  duties  of  a soldier.  Finally  she  made  herself 
known,  to  the  amusement  of  the  whole  army. 

“Again  at  the  battle  of  Bristow  Station,  this  company  went 
into  the  engagement  with  thirty-four  men  and  officers,  thirty- 
two  of  whom  were  killed  and  wounded.  During  Capt.  Tut- 
tle’s service  he  was  wounded  six  times.  The  facts  as  to  these 
statements  Capt.  Tuttle  had  preserved  by  a copy  of  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer  in  his  possession,  having  given  them  to  that 
paper  while  in  a hospital  in  Richmond.  They  were  indeed  a 
chivalrous  body  of  men. 

“Dr.  Tuttle  was  buried  at  Tinkling  Spring  Church  on  the 
22d,  Rev.  G.  W.  Finley  officiating.  The  coffin  was  draped 
with  a Confederate  flag,  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
grave  that  passers  by  might  know  what  manner  of  man  slept 
there.”  

Thomas  M.  Brennan. 

During  his  lifetime,  Thomas  M.  Brennan  was  one  of  Nash- 
ville’s most  skillful  and  scholarly  citizens.  His  father  was  a 
wealthy  landowner  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  who  gave  to  his 
sons  every  possible  advantage  for  the  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge. Thomas  was  graduated  with  marked  distinction  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Having  pronounced  aptitude  for  me- 
chanical, engineering,  he  made  it  a special  study,  and  afterwards 
served  as  an  apprentice  in  the  Queenstown  Locomotive  Works 
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(1849),  where,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  designed  and 
superintended  the  building  of  a locomotive  that  made  great 
speed. 

In  1851  young  Brennan,  with  a party  of  gentleman  friends, 
came  on  a pleasure  trip  to  America.  They  visited  Rogers’s 
Locomotive  Works  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  This  trip  decided  Mr. 
Brennan’s  entire  after  life.  Miss  Anna  Smith  Plunkett,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  visiting  her  kinsman,  Mr.  John  Oliver 
Smith,  at  Paterson,  and  at  a reception  given  in  her  honor 
they  met.  It  was  “love  at  first  sight,”  culminating  in  marriage 
at  the  cathedral  in  Nashville,  November  30,  1852. 

After  his  marriage,  Mr.  Brennan  remained  in  Nashville.  He 
soon  became  the  superintendent  of  the  Nashville  Manufactur- 
ing Works,  a large  iron-manufacturing  concern  on  First  Street. 
At  this  place,  under  his  superintendency,  there  were  construct- 
ed for  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  eight  locomo- 
tives— viz.,  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  R.  I.  Moore,  Gen.  Rob- 
ertson, Gov.  Sevier,  Gov.  Blount,  Gov.  Carroll,  Gov.  Houston. 

Afterwards  Mr.  Brennan  established  a business  of  his  own, 
which  he  operated  as  the  Brennan  Iron  Works.  The  business 
was  highly  prosperous  from  the  beginning,  with  a great  de- 
mand for  boilers,  engines,  and  other  machinery.  The  sugar- 
refining interests  of  Louisiana  were  pouring  in  orders  for  cen- 
trifugal machinery,  which  was  shipped  by  steamboat,  and  he 
had  city  contracts  to  supply  water  pipes  and  orders  for  big  gas 
mains,  some  of  which  are  still  in  use,  and  rails  were  cast  for 
short  railroads. 

The*old  waterworks  plant  was  designed  and  erected  by  Mr. 
Brennan,  and,  though  it  was  intended  to  serve  a city  of  20,000 
population,  it  did  good  service  for  a population  of  60,000.  His 
business  assumed  splendid  proportions,  earning  a profit  of  over 
$5,000  per  month. 

When  the  War  between  the  States  broke  upon  the  country 
the  Military  Board  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  engaged  Mr. 
Brennan’s  service  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  shot,  and 
shell  for  the  Confederate  army.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  the  Confederate  government  had  to  solve  was  how 
to  procure  cannon  that  would  be  reliable  in  battle.  Through 
Mr.  Brennan’s  technical  education,  he  manufactured  cannon 
not  one  of  which  was  ever  known  to  explode.  Some  of  the 
cannon  are  still  preserved  as  war  relics  at  various  places. 

All  went  well  until  the  news  came  that  the  Federals,  under 
Gens.  Buell  and  Provost,  had  entered  the  city  (1862),  where- 
upon the  Brennan  Iron  Works  were  instantly  seized  by  them. 
Mr.  Brennan  then  went  South  to  Elyton,  Ala.,  in  what  is  now 
the  Birmingham  district,  and  successfully  continued  to  make 
munitions  of  war.  He  had  received  a million-dollar  contract 
when  the  war  ended.  Returning  to  Nashville  (1865),  he  gath- 
ered together  the  remains  of  his  business,  and  in  spite  of 
devastation  and  “reconstruction,”  he  set  to  work  with  that 
same  brave,  heroic  spirit  that  has  ever  since  caused  the  South- 
erners to  amaze  the  world. 

The  iron  castings  of  many  of  the  public  buildings  of  Nash- 
ville were  made  at  the  Brennan  Iron  Works.  All  of  the  struc- 
tural and  ornamental  iron  work  of  the  State  Capitol  and  the 
Maxwell  House  were  made  at  this  foundry. 

Mr.  Brennan  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Tennessee  In- 
dustrial Exposition  of  1871,  and  he  served  as  Secretary  to  the 
Robertson  Association,  an  organization  which  greatly  relieved 
the  distress  of  the  city  for  years.  During  a smallpox  epidemic 
in  the  city,  Mr.  Brennan  remained  and  nursed  the  people 
whom  others  neglected.  In  private  life  he  was  a most  genial 
and  hospitable  host,  an  accomplished  musician,  playing  classic 
compositions  equally  well  on  piano  and  violin,  and  composing 
music  for  each  instrument.  He  was  a man  of  handsome  ap- 
pearance, of  cordial  manner,  and  was  universally  esteemed. 
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After  suffering  from  a succession  of  attacks  of  paralysis, 
Mr.  Brennan  died  October  15,  1887,  aged  sixty-one  years.  His 
wife  survived  him  until  February  14,  1904,  dying  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  Rarely  has  a woman  been  more  beloved  or  a 
death  more  universally  regretted  than  that  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Plunkett  Brennan.  Esteemed  not  only  for  her  unswerving 
Christian  faith,  her  lofty  intellect  and  high  ideals  in  life,  but 
for  her  great  charity  in  heart,  in  word  and  deed,  and  for  her 
sweet,  unselfish,  refined  nature,  kindness,  purity,  sincerity,  and 
genuine  culture  were  her  conspicuous  characteristics. 

Of  a family  of  nine  children,  the  three  youngest  survive  their 
parents:  Miss  Anna  Brennan  and  Harry  W.  Brennan,  of  Nash- 
ville; and  Joseph  P.  Brennan,  of  Memphis;  another  son.  Prof. 
T.  P.  Brennan,  Principal  of  Brennan  Military  Academy,  and 
Miss  Belle  Brennan,  first  wife  of  Hon.  Lillard  Thompson,  of 
Lebanon,  having  died  in  recent  years. 


MR.  D.  N.  KENNEDY. 

David  Newton  Kennedy  was  born  near  Elkton,  Ky.,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1820.  He  was  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  at  his  deatli. 
He  came  of  that  grand  old  Mecklenburg  stock,  so  noted  in  the 
early  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  which  has 
given  to  our  Southland  so  many  of  its  stanchest  and  most  use- 
ful citizens.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  a dry  goods 
store  in  Elkton,  where  he  remained  as  a clerk  for  four  years. 
In  1838  he  went  to  Nashville,  where  he  was  again  employed 
in  a dry  goods  store.  In  1842  he  went  to  Clarksville  to  go 
into  business  on  his  own  account,  and  there  for  sixty-two 
years  he  made  his  home,  being  actively  and  honorably  identi- 
fied with  its  varied  life  and  enterprises  during  this  long  period. 
In  1854,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Glenn,  he  organized  the 
Northern  Bank  of  Tennessee,  becoming  the  President  of  it. 
I’his  office  he  filled  for  forty-five  years,  retiring  on  account 
of  failing  health. 

It  is  due  to  him  that  Clarksville  has  the  most  beautiful  and 
well-managed  cemetery  in  the  State,  outside  of  Nashville  and 
Memphis.  He  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  erection  of  the 


noble  monument  to  the  Confederate  dead  that  adorns  this 
cemetery,  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  beautiful  shafts  to 
our  fellow-braves  to  be  found  in  all  our  Southland.  He  was 
in  the  Legislature  of  1861,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  Military  Affairs.  Being  physically  un- 
able to  bear  arms,  he  was  assigned  by  President  Davis  to 
service  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment. He  was  an  influential  member  of  Tennessee’s  last 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1870. 

A good  and  noble  man  has  fallen,  and  will  be  missed  in 
home.  Church,  and  State.  “Servant  of  God,  well  done.”  He 
is  enjoying  the  reward  of  a blameless  life  and  of  duty  well 
done. 

The  editor  of  the  Veteran  recalls  Mr.  Kennedy’s  zeal  for 
the  magnificent  Confederate  monument.  In  an  address  for 
funds  he  illustrated  his  character  by  the  statement:  “I  would 
not  be  willing  for  that  monument  to  be  erected  without  my 
having  a part  in  it.” 

Mr.  Stephen  E.  Trice. 

It  is  a coincidence  that  tributes  to  the  two  venerable  octo- 
genarians— D.  N.  Kennedy  and  S.  E.  Trice,  whose  lives  were 
so  similar  and  who  had  lived  nearly  three-quarters  of  a cen- 
tury in  the  same  vicinity — should  be  given  at  the  same  time. 

Stephen  Trice  was  eighty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  born  at 
Trice’s  Landing,  New  Providence,  near  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  in 


s.  E.  trice. 

1820,  a son  of  James  and  Zilpah  (Mallory)  Trice,  and  died 
April  26,  1904. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  young  Trice  secured  a clerkship  in 
the  store  of  Archibald  Gant  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky.  In  1868  he 
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and  his  brother,  W.  L.  Trice,  engaged  in  banking.  This  then 
became  his  vocation  until  his  retirement  when  past  eighty 
years,  and  then  he  went  regularly  to  the  bank  until  his  fatal 
illness  of  a few  weeks’  duration. 

Mr.  Trice  was  a zealous  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  In 
his  brief  funeral  discourse,  Rev.  C.  H.  Nash,  the  pastor,  said : 

“In  character,  in  judgment,  in  service,  in  liberality,  in  length 
of  service,  and  in  loyalty  to  his  Church,  he  was  the  most  valua- 
ble member  the  Church  ever  had.  He  was  always  regular, 
always  punctual.  He  believed  it  a part  of  his  religious  duty  to 
be  in  his  pew  every  time  the  church  was  opened  for  services. 

He  was  an  eager,  attentive,  appreciative  listener,  and  in  his 
home  was  always  a student  of  God’s  Word.” 

Illustrating  the  steadfastness  of  his  friend  to  his  Church 
duties,  Dr.  Nash  said;  “If  a Spurgeon  had  been  in  town  and 
preached  in  a Baptist  church  a block  away,  Mr.  Trice  would 
have  been  in  his  regular  place  in  this  church.’ 

While  Mr.  Trice  at  his  age  did  not  engage  in  active  service 
for  the  Confederacy,  he  and  his  house  were  ever  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  South,  and  never  neglected  opportunities 
to  serve  Confederate  soldiers.  While  the  Seventh  Texas  In- 
fantry was  stationed  at  Hopkinsville,  with  Col.  John  Gregg  in 
command,  Maj.  Granbury  and  wife  were  guests  of  the  family 
for  a prolonged  period.  Both  these  officers  were  promoted  to 
brigadier  general  and  both  killed — Gregg  near  Fredericksburg, 

Va.,  and  Granbury  at  Franklin. 

Mrs.  Trice  was  of  the  distinguished  Buckner  family — Mrs. 

Virginia  Buckner  Stuart.  The  two  children  are  John  B.  Trice 
(Cashier  of  Planters’  Bank  and  Trust  Company)  and  Miss 
Annie  Trice.  

THE  LATE  VENERABLE  W.  P.  BREWER. 

W.  P.  Brewer,  Secretary  of  S.  V.  Fulkerson  Camp,  U.  C. 

V.,  Bristol,  died  January  29,  1904.  He  was  born  July  30,  1826, 


Confederate  Mining  Co. 

IN  THE  BROWN  MINING  DISTRICT,  ARIZONA. 


The  first  block  of  stock  was  all  sold  at  the  New  Orleans  Reunion.  The  second  block  of  stock, 
now  selling  at  $2,  it  is  thought,  will  all  be  sold  by  the  time  of  the  Nashville  Reunion,  June 
14-16,  when  it  will  be  advanced  perhaps  to  $S  per  share. 

When  you  come  to  the  Reunion  hunt  up  the  Confederate  Mining  Co.'s  headquarters.  Those  buying 
stock  on  tbe  installment  plan  at  the  $2  price  will  be  carried  around  until  January,  1905,  This  will 
enable  a great  many  to  secure  the  limit  of  stock  (200  shares)  by  the  new  year,  when  the  sale  of 
stock  may  be  withdrawn  from  market. 

SEND  FOR  BLANKS  AND  INFORMATION. 

R.  W.  CRABB,  TREASURER,  UNIONTOWN,  KENTUCKY. 


at  Watauga  Springs,  near  Elizabethton,  Tenn.  For  seventy 
years  he  had  been  identified  with  Sunday  school  work  as  schol- 
ar, teacher,  and  superintendent,  and  for  more  than  fifty-seven 
years  he  had  been  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  serving 


THE  LATE  W.  P.  BREWER  AND  SONS-IN-LAW. 


at  Elizabethton  from  his  twenty-first  year,  then  in  First  Church 
at  Jonesboro,  and  First  Church  at  Bristol. 

Mr.  Brewer  became  a resident  of  Bristol  in  December,  1861, 
and  was  superintendent  of  the  railroad  and  paymaster  under 
the  Confederacy  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  in  Richmond 
on  official  duty  at  the  time  of  the  surrender.  He  had  been 
identified  with  Confederate  circles  ever  since. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Cowan,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Nashville,  and  Chaplain  of  Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac,  is  one 
of  his  sons-in-law  in  the  picture  given,  and  Rev.  FI.  H.  New- 
man, Superintendent  of  Monroe  Harding  Orphans’  Home  at 
Nashville,  is  the  other.  Both  live  in  Nashville. 
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A ^^utfiness  'Educator  with  a Viatknal  A^putatkn 


This  has  become  so  well  understood 
by  the  business  public  that  Mr.  Jen- 
nings’s testimony  is  sought  in  the 
courts  of  justice  with  uncommon  fre- 
quency, and  on  all  occasions  involving 
large  concerns  and  great  sums  of 
money.  He  is  just  now  engaged  upon 
the  books  of  a large  establishment  in 
Nashville,  with  a view  to  offering  his 
testimony  as  an  expert  in  an  impor- 
tant suit  at  law.  He  is  also  an  expert 
at  detecting  forgeries,  and  has  many 
times  been  before  the  courts  as  a wit- 
ness in  cases  of  that  kind,  and  it  is 
said  that  his  judgment  is  nearly  al- 
ways correct. 

Mr.  Jennings  is  a native  of  Edge- 
field,  S.  C.,  where  he  was  horn  in 
1838.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1855,  he  became  bookkeeper  for 
the  Trion  Manufacturing  Company,  at 
Trion,  Ga.  In  1857  he  came  to  Nash- 
ville and  became  bookkeeper  for  the 
old  firm  of  Gardner  & Co.  Thence  he 
went  to  the  Planters’  Bank.  In  1864 
he  was  engaged  for  an  extended  period 
in  the  examination  of  the  books  of 
A.  T.  Stewart  & Co.,  New  York,  at  that 
time  the  largest  mercantile  firm  in  the 
world.  This  firm  afterwards  offered 
Mr.  Jennings,  then  but  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  the  position  of  Assistant 
General  Manager  of  their  counting- 
room  on  a salary  of  $3,000  per  annum; 
but  this  was  declined,  with  a view  then 
in  prospect  of  entering  as  a partner 
in  a wholesale  house  in  Nashville.  In 
1865  we  find  him  teller  of  the  Falls 
City  Tobacco  Bank,  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  shortly  afterwards  a partner  and 
head  of  the  countingroom  in  the  two 
firms  of  Evans,  Gardner  & Co.,  New  York,  and  Evans, 
Fite  & Co.,  Nashville.  He  was  afterwards  partner 
and  head  of  the  office  from  1872  to  1884  in  the  whole- 
sale houses  of  Jennings,  Eakin  & Co.,  Jennings,  Dis- 
mukes  & Woolwine,  and  R.  W.  Jennings  & Co.,  all  of 
Nashville.  He  subsequently  organized  the  business 
college  that  bears  his  name,  which  is  now  in  a flour- 
ishing condition,  as  shown  by  the  brilliant  success 
of  its  graduates,  who  are  filling  lucrative  positions 
throughout  the  country. — Nashville  Christian  Advo- 
cate. 

R.  W.  Jennings,  now  the  Principal  of  Jennings’ 
Business  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  once  employed 
by  the  great  firm  of  A.  T.  Stewart  & Co.,  of  NeW 
York,  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  their  books. 
This  was  successfully  and  satisfactorily  performed, 
and  gave  him  at  once  a reputation  as  one  of  the  ex- 
pert bookkeepers  of  the  country. — New  York  Sun. 


For  circulars  from  this  school  address  JENNINGS*  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Nashville,  Tenn.  I 




ORTY  years  a bookkeeper  without  in- 
termission and  with  an  honorable 
record  is  surely  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  business  careers, 
especially  when  this  course  is  an 
interesting  one.  R.  W.  Jennings, 
founder  of  Jennings’  Business  Col- 
lege, closed  his  fortieth  year  with  the  close  of  the 
month  just  past,  and  finds  himself  to-day  possessed 
of  a reputation  for  capacity  as  an  instructor  and  for 
integrity  in  all  his  dealings  that  should  serve  as  a 
beacon  light  to  young  men  seeking  a business  call- 
ing. As  an  expert  examiner  he  has  been  engaged  by 
some  of  the  largest  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  invariably  enters  upon  these  exam- 
inations with  the  understanding  that  if  the  result 
shows  up  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  have  em- 
ployed him  his  statement  will  be  made  accordingly. 
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FLA  GS 

AUrU-WOOU,  BUINXIISa 

Battle  Flag,  4x7  feet,  complete 
with  pole  and  iron  bracket,  ex^ 
press  paid,  $6,  Just  the  thing  to 
hang  from  the  window  of  your 
home.  

S.  N.  MEYER, 

1231  Pa.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS 

An  Old  and  Wei  l-T ried  Remedy. 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHINC  SYRUP 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  of 
MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHIL^ 
SOFTENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES  WIND 
COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  DIARRHEA.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for 

MRS.  WINSLOW^S  SOOTHING  SYRUP, 

AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER  KIND. 

rWENTY^FIVE  CENTS  A BOTTLBm 


School  Girls  and  Boys 

Earn  a WATCH,  SKiNET  EING,  or  FOUN- 
TAIN PEN  by  selling  6 copies  of  “ Songs  of  the 
Confederacy  and  Plantation  Melodies”  at  60 
cents  each.  Order  at  once. 

Mrs.  Albert  Mitchell,  Paris,  Ky. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 
TENNESSEE  INFANTRY 
REGIMENT,  C.  S.  A., 
Including  the  Causes  of  the  War,  the 
Right  of  Secession,  the  Conduct  of 
the  War  by  the  Federal  Authorities, 
and  the  Battles  and  Campaigns  of  the 
Army  of  Tennessee.  By  W.  J.  Mc- 
Murray,  M.D. 

Among  other  things,  the  author  pro- 
poses to  clear  up  the  following  that 
have  always  been  a mystery  to  old  Con- 
federates : The  reason  why  Kentucky 
did  not  fall  into  line  with  the  young 
Confederacy,  the  killing  of  Gen.  Zolli- 
coffer  at  Fishing  Creek,  the  reason  why 
the  Confederates  made  the  mistake  at 
Spring  Hill,  and  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  two  armies. 

A full  review  of  this  book  will  appear 
later.  Send  orders  to  Ralph  J.  Neal, 
4iik2  Union  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
The  book  has  500  pages.  Price,  $2. 


PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


, CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

I Best  Gough  Syrap.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
I in  time.  Bold  by  druggists. 


Hygienic  Perfection  Mattress 

M 2^^  "Makes  Sleeping  a Luxury.”  2^® 


DR.  W.  J.  WORSHAM, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  "tHE  OLD 
NINETEENTH  TENNESSEE,”  C.  S.  A. 

This  history  has-  been  one  of  the  very 
few  regimental  histories  of  the  Confed- 
eracy accepted  by  the  United  States  Li- 
brarian and  other  State  Librarians  to 
be  placed  on  the  files,  and  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  read  and  recommended 
both  by  Federal  and  Confederate  officers. 
The  regiment  was  in  the  battles  of  Fish- 
ing Creek,  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  Baton 
Rouge,  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga, 
Mission  Ridge,  Rocky  Face,  Resaca,  in 
all  the  battles  of  the  Dalton  and  Atlanta 
campaign,  Peachtree  Creek  (July  22), 
Jonesboro,  Franklin,  Nashville,  and  Ben- 
tonville,  the  last  battle  of  the  war. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.25  deliv- 
ered. Dr.  W.  J.  Worsham,  1221  Asylum 
Avenue,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Robert  F.  Shaw,  Denison,  Tex.,  who 
belonged  to  Company  E,  Twenty-Sixth 
Alabama  Regiment,  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  surviving  members  of  the 
company. 


H.  T.  Hanks,  Ripley,  Tenn.,  wants 
to  know  the  origin  of  the  song,  “Tramp. 
Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  Are  March- 
ing,” and  would  also  like  to  get  a copy 
of  the  words. 


Try  60  Nights  on  Approval.  Money  back 
if  not  the  “Best  Bed  in  the  World.” 

Reasonable  enough,  isn’t  it?  Deliv- 
ered in  U.  S.  for  $12.50.  Made  of  one 
continuous  bat  of  fresh,  sweet  cotton, 
by  our  original  “Perfection  Process.” 
Nothing  like  it.  Deliciously  comforta- 
ble. Lasts  a lifetime.  Absolutely  the 
best.  Try  it— that’s  all. 

**  I have  slept  on  a Hygienic  Perfection 
Mattress  almost  continually  for  a year,  and 
I can  say  without  hesitation  that  it  is  the 
most  comfortable  mattress  that  I have  ever 
used  in  my  life.” — O.  \V.  UNDERWOOD, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Alabama. 

Write  nearest  office  for  a beautifully- 
illustrated  FREE  convincing  booklet. 

PorfGction  Mattress  Comt 

Hood  Building.  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Main  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

E.  Falls  Avenue,  BALTIMORE,  MB. 


COPIES  OF  VETERAN  WANTED. 

The  following  copies  of  the  Veteran 
are  needed,  and  those  who  can  supply 
them  will  confer  a favor  by  doing  so. 
Only  copies  in  good  condition  are 
wanted.  Write  before  sending;  All  of 
1893;  October,  1897;  February,  1898; 
July,  1901 ; November,  1902. 


Spectacle  "Wearers  and  Agents 

CAN  GET  THIS  HANDSOME  PAIR  OF  ROLLED 


GOLD  SPECTACLES,  FREEI 

And  imikc  to  ijtlOO  Weekly. 


Send  us  10  names  of  spectacle  users 
for  our  Perfect  Home  Eye  Tester 
and  full  particulars.  Also  asK  for 
our  Agent’s  Outfit  Offer  if  you  wish 
to  make  from  $25  to  $100  a week  selling  specta- 
cles. This  is  the  best  time  to  begin.  Address  — 
DR.  HAVX  SPECTACLE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NOTE: — We  have  opened  our  Mansion  (3015- 
Lucas  Avenue)  for  the  accommodation  of  World’s 
Fair  visitors,  at  low  rates.  Come  and  stay  with  us. 


Veterans 


While  in  the  city, 
take  your  meais  at 


g P A P P A S ’ 
Nigh>  S -p  T.  A n P S 


717  Church  St. 
208  N,  Summer  St 
223  N.  Cherry  St 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

-» 


Best  restavirarvts  In  the  city  Finest  cooking 

Most  reasonable  rates 


Quickest  service 
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NORTHERN  REBELLION  AND 
SOUTHERN  SECESSION. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  publications 
on  Confederate  history.  The  author, 
Hon.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  LL.B.,  dedicates 
the  work  to  the  memory  of  his  father, 
"from  Sumter  to  Appomattox  a brave 
Confederate,  until  death  a citizen  of 
unblemished  life,  and  ever  devotedly 
loyal  to  the  imperishable  principles  of 
the  American  government.” 

It  may  be  too  early  yet  to  write  with- 
out partisan  feeling  a correct  history  of 
the  Civil  War  from  ’6i  to  ’65,  or  the 
events  connected  therewith  immediately 
after  the  struggle ; but  it  is  not  too 
early  to  write  a truthful  history  of  the 
causes  that  led  up  to  the  war  and  made 
an  appeal  to  arms  imperative  on  the 
part  of  the  South ; for  these  causes  are 
matters  of  historical  record  that  had 
their  origin  almost  with  the  formation 
of  the  government  and  will  forever  stand 
unimpeachable  evidence  in  justification 
of  the  course  the  South  was  forced  to 
adopt.  To  the  student  of  American 
constitutional,  and  political  history  this 
book  is  invaluable.  It  is  a condensa- 
tion in  consecutive  order  of  all  impor- 
tant causes,  of  public  or  private  nature, 
that  led  up  to  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States.  It  shows,  among  oth- 
er things,  that  the  New  England  States, 
in  their  hypocritical  cry  in  1861  to  pre- 
serve the  Union,  stultified  their  action 
in  1804,  when  they  openly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  they  had  a right  to  secede, 
and  their  determination  to  do  so,  from 
the  confederation  of  United  States. 
Innumerable  instances  are  taken  from 
the  official  documents  of  the  govern- 
ment, showing  utter  disregard  of  con- 
stitutional law  in  the  North  that  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  the  fanatical  pol- 
icy of  the  abolition  party,  finally  culmi- 
nating in  the  civil  strife  for  which  the 
South  was  absolutely  blameless. 

This  book  should  be  in  every  house- 
hold in  the  country,  North  or  South; 
for  if  this  nation  is  ever  to  be  thor- 
oughly united  in  sentiment,  the  North 
must  learn,  as  they  slowly  are  learning, 
that  the  South,  the  fairest  and  the  most 
loyal  section  to  the  Constitution  of  our 
fathers,  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  tak- 
ing the  course  she  did  in  ’61.  She  could 
not  have  done  otherwise  and  main- 
tained the  respect  of  the  civilized  world. 
For  sale  by  the  Potomac  Book  Com- 
pany, Atlanta,  Ga.  (See  advertisement.) 


P.  G.  Benton,  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  surviving 
members  of  Company  C,  Burns’s  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry. 


VETERANS 

PQlhniin  jP.  Pn 

VETERANS 

WELCOME. 

udinDUn&uDi 

WELCOME. 

The  Leading  Jewelers  of  the  City, 


Latest  and  best  things  in  Fashionable  Jewelry,  and 
novelties  in  Gold,  Silver,  Cut  Glass,  and  Fine  China. 

Handsome  Presents 

For  All  Occasions. 

ONE  PRICE  TO  ALL. 

“Safe  place  to  buy.” 


GEO.  R.  CALHOUN  & CO. 

Cor.  Summer  and  Union  Sts.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


The 

piiKmell-Hiiiii  Co., 

162,  164  N.  College,  Cor.  Commerce  Street, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Hand-Made  Delivery  Wagons  for 
Every  Kind  of  Business. 

Experts  in  Painting  and  Repairing 
Fine  Vehicles. 


WHEfM  IN  NEED  OF 

SPRINKLING  HOSE  AND  FEELS,  SCREEN  'WIRE  AND  POULTRY  NETTING, 
GARDEN  TOOLS,  LAWN  SWINGS,  LAWN  MOWERS, 
FISHING  TACKLE  AND  HAMMOCKS, 

BASE  BALL,  TENNIS,  and  GOLF  SUPPLIES, 

CALL  ON 

J.  H.  FALL  ^ CO.. 

317  JNorIh  College  S'treef.  TEJVJN.- 
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The  Eye  of  the 

^ a f t o n 

Is  Turned  Toward 


e jc  a ^ 


The  best  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  oppor- 
tunities in  the  great  Southwest 
are  located  along  the  line  of  the 

Houston 
Tejca^s  Cert-- 
tral  R. 

which  traverses  the  heart  of 
Texas.  The  H.  & T.  C.  R.  R. 
maintains  a well-equipped  In- 
dustrial Department,  whose 
business  it  is  to  represent  the 
home  seeker — the  land  buyer, 
not  the  land  dealer. 

All  requests  for  information 
appertaining  to  Texas  will  be 
given  prompt  attention  if  ad- 
dressed to 

Wm.  Doherty  Stanley  H.  Watson 

. A.  G.  P.  A.  Industrial  A^ent 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 


=. 

^yire  you  Goin^ 

EfUji  ? 

IF  ^O.  TA.KE  THE 


SEABOARD 

AIR.  LINE  RAILWAY. 


DIRECT  ROVTE  AND  A 
PLEASANT  ONE  BETWEEN 

South  and  East 

Superb  Tre^ins! 

Pullman  DraLwin^-Room  Sleepers! 
Comfortable  Thoroughfare  Cars! 
Ca.fe  Dining  CaLrs! 

For  information  as  to  rates,  reserva- 
tions, descriptive  advertising  matter, 
call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  or 
address 

WILLIAM  B.  CLEMENTS.  T.  P.  A.. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Charles  B.  R.yn.n,  W.  E.  CKristin.D. 

G.  P.  A.,  A.  G.  P.  A., 

Portsmouth,  Va.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  NORTH  STAR. 

BY  MRS.  M.  E.  HENRY-RUFFIN. 

This  latest  book  by  Mrs.  Ruffin  is  a 
dramatic  tale  of  Norway  in  the  tenth 
century.  This  is  her  third  book,  her 
previous  efforts  having  been  in  verse. 
She  first  published  a small  volume  of 
poems,  “Drifting  Leaves,”  and  about 
three  years  ago  issued  a story  in  verse, 
“John  Gildart,”  which  was  very  well 
received,  some  critics  pronouncing  it 
the  best  specimen  of  narrative  verse  in 
American  literature  since  Longfellow 
wrote  “Evangeline.” 

Mrs.  Margaret  Ellen  Henry-Ruffin  is 
the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Henry,  of  Mobile,  a prominent  merchant 
and  banker  of  the  Gulf  City.  Her  early 
education  was  at  St.  Mary’s  School,  in 
that  city,  and  she  graduated  from  St. 
Joseph’s  Academy,  in  Emmettsburg, 
Id.,  in  1877,  as  valedictorian  of  her 
class.  She  was  married  in  1887  to  Mr. 
Frank  G.  Ruffin,  of  Virginia,  son  of 
Col.  Ruffin,  for  many  years  State  Audi- 
tor. Her  husband  died  some  two  years 
since.  “The  North  Star”  is  published 
by  Little,  Brown  & Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Price,  $1.50. 


The  headquarters  of  the  Charles  B. 
Rouss  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Lewis,  Command- 
er, will  be  at  the  Maxwell  House  dur- 
ing the  reunion  in  Nashville,  where  all 
Confederates  will  have  a hearty  wel- 
come. 


G.  T.  Davis,  of  Roswell,  N.  Mex., 
wants  a copy  of  “The  Battle  of  Shiloh.’’ 


leiiam  cancer  Hosnitai, 

R-ICHMOND.  VA. 

We  Cure  Cancers,  Tumors,  and  Chronic 
Sores  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


First  Aid  to  Inlored 

Without  equal  for 

Wounds,  Bruises,  Sprains, 
Burns,  Colic,  Cramps,  Head- 
ache and  Neuralgia. 

20  YEARS  THE  STANDARD 

10  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE 
Larg:er  Sizes  50  Cents  and  $1.00 

Sherrouse  Medicine  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


4^6  years  of  honest  dealing,  true  quality,  style, 
finish  and  weight.  A record  any  manufact- 
urer might  feel  proud  of. 

Our  plain  gold  rings  are  sold  for  as  low  as 
it  is  possible  to  sell  reliable  plumb  quality 


rings.  . . 

No  charge  for  Engraving  Initials,  Mottosor 
names.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
of  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc. 

C.  P.  BARNES  & CO. 

504-506  W.  Market  St.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


FTilTH  rSl  Cfc 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Clovers,  Timothy,  Hungarian,  Millet,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Red,- 
top.  Peas,  Buckwheat,  Seed  Potatoes,  Sorghum  Seed, 

Seed  Corn,  Onion  Sets,  Seed  Oats,  Etc, 
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VALENTINO’S 
SWEET  GUM. 

The  Kind  Mother 
Used  to  Chew. 

Made  of  pure  sweet  gum 
from  the  trees  in  old  Tennes- 
see. 

: Manufactured  by 

VALENTiNO  MEG.  CO., 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


BLACKMAN’S 

MEDICATED 

SALT  BRICK. 

The  only  GUARANTEED  Tonic, 
Blood  Purifier,  Kidney  and  Liver 
Regulator  and  Aider  of  Digestion  for 
all  stock.  A SURE  HIT  ON  WORMS 
AND  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICKS.  No 
dosing,  no  drenching  and  ro  waste  ot 
feed.  Your  horse  his  own  doctor. 
Endorsed  by  thousands.  Free  des- 
criptive circulars,  testimonials,  etc., 
on  application.  Sold  by  all  dealers  at 
25c  each,  or  will  send  direct,  one  case, 
two  dozen,  all  charges  paid  for  85  00. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
Address. 

BLACKMAN  STOCK  REMEDY  CO., 
CHATTANOOGA.  TENN. 

Meotion  this  Paper.  Special  price  to  dea'ers. 


Cancer  Cured  by  Anointing  with  Oil. 

A combination  of  soothing  and  balmy  oils 
has  been  discovered  which  readily  cures  all 
forms  of  cancer  and  tumor.  It  is  safe  and  sure, 
and  may  be  used  at  home  without  pain  or  dis- 
figurement. Readers  should  write  for  free 
books  to  the  originators.  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  Co.,P 
O.  Box  463,  Dallas,  Tex. 


(conn  sAuv 

ton  RCMOV/>V£ 

^coRHs^WARrsa 


SEND-ii^'CENTh 

By  Mail  | (if  your 

druggist  does  not 

keep  it)  FOR  A BOX  OF... 

Tovnse&d's  Corn  Sahtt 

Guaranteed  to  cure. 

G.E.  TOWNSEND.  M.D., 
Bowling  Green,  Ky 


Dropsyli 

Removes  all  swelling  in  8 to  20 
days  ; effects  a permanent  cure 
in  30  to  60  days.  Trial  treatment 
given  free.  Nothingcaa  be  fairer 
J Write  Dr.  H.  H.  Green’s  Sons, 
iSpecialists,  Box  G.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


“Auld  Lrang  Syne” 

Souvenir  Autograph  Pillow  Cover. 

A most  valuable  and  unique  souvenir  of  the  Confederate  Reunion.  This  pillow  is  em- 
blematic of  the  ties  that  hound  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  Get  one  while  in  the  city,  and 
collect  the  names  of  your  friends.  Size,  32x33  inches. 

PRICE,  50c. 

SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  IN  NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  BY 

CASTNER-KNOTT  DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Art  Department. 


^ I ■ ^ ^ ^ FORYOUNGWOMEN 

|j0lfnOni  ^Oll0Q0  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ideal  Location  and  Environment  ^ashviUe  the  University  and  CoUege  aty  of  the  SoutE 

Park  of  15  acres,  statuary,  conservatories,  vine-wreathed 
pavilions,  macadamized  walks  and  drives,  flowers  and  shrubbery.  Fields,  woods,  and  hills  in  de- 
lightful proximity.  City  and  country  in  charming  combination.  Electric  cars  to  north  and  west 
entrances.  Students  attend  church  of  choice  in  city.  Best  city  lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  liberally 
attended.  Outdoor  games;  golf,  tennis,  basket  ball,  riding,  driving,  bicycling. 

SvmmcfricAl  Dovrlonmcnt  Thoughtful,  prayerful  ministry  to  threefold  nature.  Fostering 
^ r care  of  home  life  continued.  Health  and  education  hand  in  hand. 

Earnestness  and  industry  carefully  developed.  Continuous  appeal  to  the  spiritual  nature.  Ele- 
vating and  ennobling  influences  and  associations.  Christian  culture. 

Educational  Opportunities 

r r tiflod  With  institution.  Schools  of  Music,  Art,  and  Modern  Lan- 

guages in  charge  of  teachers  trained  abroad.  Teachers  of  Schools  of  Elocution  and  Physical  Cul- 
ture graduates  of  best  special  schools  in  this  country.  Bible  courses.  Diplomas  conferred  by 
Schools.  Advanced  courses  leading  to  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  Preparation  for  all  colleges  and 
universities.  Gymnasium  and  bowling  alley;  working  laboratory;  stereopticon  iUustrations  in 
science,  literature,  history,  and  Bible.  Preparation  for  travel  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
NalirmAl  Pairnna  Students  represent  43  States  and  Territories — New  Hampshire  to  Texas, 

^ Oregon  to  Florida,  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Twelve  largest  cities  repre- 

sented. Refined  and  cultured  families.  Desirable  after-school  acquaintances  and  friends.  Early 
Registration  necessary  to  secure  rooms. 

Commendations  'The  most  elegant  girls’  school  south  of  the  Ohio  River.”  “A  genuine 
honesty  in  everything  done  or  attempted.”  “We  are  pleased  with  the  per- 
sonnel of  your  matriculates.”  “Belmont  proceeds  on  the  principle,  ‘There  are  no  trifles.’” 
‘ I count  the  day  I decided  to  intrust  her  to  your  care  and  instruction  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
of  my  life.” 

PRINCIPALS:  MISS  HOOD,  MISS  HERON. 


Montgomery  Bell  Aoadomy, 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

FOUNDED  1867. 

Oldest  and  Leading  Boys'  ScHool  in  tiie  City. 

EAUTIFUL  and  spacious  grounds.  Commodious, 
well-heated,  and  well-ventilated  buildings.  Excellent 
library,  physical  appliances,  and  chemical  laboratory. 
Large  and  competent  corps  of  teachers.  Classical  course,  pre- 
paratory for  B.A.  degree.  Latin-Scientific  course,  preparatory  for 
B.S.  degree.  English  and  Business  courses.  Graduates  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  universities  without  examination.  For  catalogue, 
address  S,  M.  D.  CLARK,  A.M,,  PRINCIPAL, 


CADETS  FROM  10  STATES,  MICHIGAN  TO  TEXAS. 

Fishburne  Military  School. 

Able  instructors,  best  training,  fine  social  and  religious  advantages.  Superior  climate, 
pure  air,  sparkling  springs.  Fine  campus  for  athletics.  Electric  lights,  etc. 

TERMS,  $300.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE.  WAYNESBORO,  VA. 
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IT  ACTS  LIKE 
MAGIC 


as  a tonic  and  system  regulator  for  Horse, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Hogs.  “The  best  by 
thirteen  years’ test.  ” The  owners  and  man- 
ners of  the  Magic  Food  Co.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  sole  makers  of  the  celebrated 
Magic  Stock  and  Poultry  Foods,  are  Confed- 
erate Veterans  and  members  of  the  Forrest 
Camp,  C.  V.,  and  give  a guarantee  with 
every  package.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep 
Magic  Food,  they  will  send  a 1 0-lb  bag,  ex- 
press paid,  on  receipt  of  $ 1 . Money  re- 
turned if  it  proves  unsatisfactory.  Now  is 
the  time  to  use  it.  On  receipt  of  name  and 
address  we  will  send  a valuable  book  on 
stock  and  poultry,  and  beautiful  pictures  for 
framing. 


B/)e  Battlefield  of 
Chancellorsville 

is  offered 

FOP^  ^ALE 

'^HE  old  Tavern,  Fairview,  Confederate 
I-  and  Union  breastworks  still  stand  as 
left  after  the  great  battle.  Several  monu- 
ments have  recently  been  erected  on  the 
lands,  thus  adding  to  the  interest  of  this 
historic  place.  There  is  a small  farm,  val- 
uable woodlands,  and  mineral  deposits  on 
the  tract,  850  acres  in  all. 

CHATtLES  M.  tayETH. 


207  St.  P&ul  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


phone  Sound  Waves 
which  penetrate  the  deafest  ear.  A won" 
derful  scientific  invention  which  restores 
hearing  and  banishes  head  noises. 
Guaranteed  Invisible,  Effective, 
Comfortable,  and  Harmless.  Not  an 
ear  drum  or  trumpet.  Compare  it  with  other 
devices,  and  be  guided  by  your  intelligence. 
By  its  use  deafness  is  no  longer  a hopeless 
affliction.  Book  FREE. 

OTOPHONE  CO 
1602  Arch  Street,  Hoorn  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

121  — 


urei 


Send  ni  your  addrdu 
k and  We  will  show  you 
p how  to  make  $3  a day 
absolutely  sure;  we 
furoish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
4he  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  folly, remember  we  guarantee  a clear  prohl 
of  $3 for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure.  Write  atonce. 

VOYlL  lliNL'FACTlRING  €0.,  Box  | Q39,  Detroit,  nich. 


Q I A g Chain  of  8 Colleges  owned  by  businest 
Klla  X men  and  indorsed  by  business  men 
“ Fourteen  Ceshiersof  Banks  are  on 
our  Board  of  Directors.  Our  diploma  means 
something.  Enter  any  time.  Positions  secured 

i Draughon's  ^ 

j Practical... 

5 Business ... 

(Incorporated,  Capital  fcitock  $300,000.00.f 


NashvHle,  Tenn.  U Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ft.  Worth.  Texas,  c Montgamenr,  Ala 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  ? Galveston,  Texas, 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  A Shreveport,  La. 


For  ISO  page  catalogue  address  either  place. 
If  yon  prefer,  may  pay  tuition  out  of  salary  af- 
ter conrse  la  completed.  Guarantee  graduates 
to  bo  competent  or  no  charges  for  tnitiou. 

HOME  - STUDY:  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 

Penmanship,  etc.,  tanght  by  mail.  Write  foi 
100  page  BOOKLET  on  Home  Study.  It’s  free. 


MISSO\/'RI 

PACIFIC 

PAILWAy^ 

...  OR.  ... 

IRON  MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 

From  ,jTT.  L0\/I^ 
and  MEMPHIS 

Affords  Tourist,  Prospector, 
or  Home  Seeker  the  Best 
Service,  Fastest  Schedule 
to  All  Points  in 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA, 
OKLAHOMA  and  INDIAN  TERRI-- 
TORY.  COLORADO.  UTAH,  ORE- 
GON, CALIFORNIA,  ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS,  LOUISIANA,  OLD  and 
NEW  MEXICO,  and  ARIZONA. 

Pullman  Sleepers,  Free  Re- 
clining Chair  Cars  on  All 
Trains.  Low  Rates,  Free  De- 
scriptive Literature.  Consult 
Ticket  Agents,  or  address 

H.  C.  Townsend  R.  T.  G.  Matthews 

G.P.andT.A.  T.  P.  A. 

St.  Ix>uis,  Mo.  Louisville,  Ky. 


NOW  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD  S FAIR, 
this  enormous  sum  will  be  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a postal  card  and 
we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8th  street 
St.  Loals,  Mo. 


THE  BEST  PLACE 
TO  PURCHASE 
ALL-WOOL 

Bunting  or 
Silk  Flags 

of  All  Kinds, 


Silk  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment 
and  Society  Goods  is  at 

Veteran  J.  A.  JOEL  d CO., 

88  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


VENI,  VIDI,  VIGI! 

DuvaLl's  Eureka,  cures  Dyspepsia,  only. 
DuvaLl's  Never-FaLil,  a.  positive  cure  for 
Dropsy. 

Duvail’s  InfaLllible  Rite  Cure. 

Duvetl’s  Herb  Cure  for  HemorrKaLge. 

F.  M.  DUVAL,  919  Curley  St.,  Baltimore,  IHd. 


I PAY  SPOT  CASH  FOR 

Land  Warrants 

Issued  to  soldiers  of  any  war.  Also  Soldiers*  Ad- 
ditional Homestead  Rights.  Write  me  at  once. 
FRANK  H,  REGER,  Barth  Block,  Denver,  Col. 


100 


ENVELOPES,  XX  stock,  printed,  postpaid,  35  cents; 
100  6-lb.  Note  Heads,  postpaid,  35  cents.  W.  H. 
Fitzgerald,  506  S.  Ninth  Street,  Nashville,  Tenu. 


TAPE-WORM 

DO  fee.  No  fastiTig  required.  Send  2cstamp  for  44>paze  B(k.k, 
DR*  M.  N£Y  SMITH,  Specialiat,800  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Expelled  altv* 
in  60  minutea 
ith  head,  or 
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NASHVILLE 

REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY. 

PHiLPOT  & eo., 

REAL  ESTATE. 

City  Property,  Farms,  Timber  and  Mineral 
Lands,  Loans,  Special  Attention 
Given  Rents, 

220  UM/OX  STREET. 

R,  W.  TURNER  & CO,, 

Real  Estate,  Loan,  Rental,  and 
Fire  Insurance  Agents. 

304  N.  COLLEGE  ST.  Telephone  48. 

DUNCAN  WADDEY, 

REAL  ESTATE, 
RENTAL,  AND  LOANS. 

214  UNION  ST.  Telephone  700. 


MINTON  & MYERS, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS. 

Up-tx>-date  in  every  kind  of  city  property. 
Fai’ins  for  sale  and  exchange  for  city  propei-ty. 
We  sell  real  estate,  collect  rents,  loan  money. 

305  N.  CHERRY  ST.  Telephone  1031. 


Yarbrough-Davls  Real  Estate 
Company. 

,.  PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $100,000  .. 
217  UNION  STREET. 

GOODLOE  LINDSLEY, 

REAL  ESTATE, 

Long  Distance  Phone  1676, 

40S  LiXIOrS  STREET. 

(HI|P  liobrrtson-i^pmpI)Ul 
3purrl|a0ing  Auftirg, 

923  Olliirl)  Abenue. 

CnutafatUr,  SCji. 

Shopping  of  all  kinds  g’iven  prompt  attantloB. 
Gowns  made.  Satisfaction  ffuarante^d. 


ROBERT  ELLIOTV,  Pres.  C.  M.  HU5HES,  Sec’y  and  Trea-. 

NASHVILLE  BUILDERS’  SUPPLY  CO., 


FTaskville.  Tenn.  Successor  to  C.  M.  Hughes 
& Co.  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers  of  STAR 
WHITE  LIME,  and  dealers  in  Lime,  Sand,  Cement, 
Plastei-  Paris,  Fire  Clay,  Fire  Brick,  Hair.  Laths, 
Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Linings,  Tiles,  all  kinds  Terra 
Cotta  Goods,  Wall  Coping,  and  Chimney  Caps. 

Phone,  448.  Offices,  2(KCa)3  N.  Front  Street. 
Warehouses  and  Yards,  ^10-303  and  114I)-11.'j0  N. 
A-ont  Street. 


rn 


The  Certified  Audit  Corporation 


OP  INEW  VORK. 


AUDITS,  EXAMINATIONS,  APPRAISALS,  REPORTS. 


EDWARD  OWEN,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

CrrtiJjt’d Public  Accoinitaut. 

E.\~  C 'ommissiouer  of  Accounts  to  the  City  of  Nevj  Pork. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES,  170  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


BRANCHES:  CHICAGO;  PITTSBURG:  ATLANTA;  14  Victoria  Street,  LONDON. 


REDUCED  R.ATES 


VIA. 


QUEEff  /SI  C'RESCEJSfT  P^O\/TE 

TO  THE 

Urvited  Corvfederac.te 
Veterarvs’  R^e\iniorv, 

a.sh'dille,  June  14— IG,  1904. 

Tickets  on  sale  June  lOth  to  15th,  and  for  trains  scheduled  to  arrive  at  Nashville  before 
noon  June  Ki,  good  returning  June  18,  with  privilege  of  extension. 

For  information,  address 
,T.  C.  CONN,  D.  P.  A..  Chatt.  nooga,  Tenn. 

D.  S.  CHANDLER,  T.  P.  A..  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

A.  B.  FREEMAN,  T.  P.  A..  Birmingham.  Ala. 

W.  C.  RINEARSON,  G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WHY  AGONIZE 


With  Muscular  Rheumatism  and 
Drea.dful  Neura.Igic  Pa.ins 


when  quick  and  permanent  relief  may  be  had  by  using 

DR.  DEWITTS  tGLtGTIG  CURE? 

The  safest,  quickest,  and  most  certain  remedy  for  relief  of  pain.  Used  in- 
ternally or  externally,  it  immediately  relieves  Asiatic  Cholera,  Cholera  Mor- 
bus, Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Cramps,  Colic,  Dyspeptic  Pains,  Neuralgia,  Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago,  Toothache,  Headache,  Sore  Throat,  Diphtheria,  Backache, 
Bruises,  Sprains,  Frostbite,,  Chills,  Fever,  and  Ague,  Flatulency,  Indigestion, 
and  many  other  ills  attended  by  pain. 

People  Who  Know  Its  Merit  Ride  Twenty  Miles  to  Get  It. 

It  is  a doctor  in  the  house  in  all  cases  of  emergency.  Relieves  beast  as  well 
as  man.  Price,  25c,  50c,  and  $i  a bottle. 

Remember,  It  Banishes  Pain. 

THE  W.  J.  PARKER  GO.,  Sole  IWanuiaGWirers, 

Send  for  Free  Family  and  Farmer's  Almaaac,  7 SO#  ii0W3rd  St.j  BALTIMORE)  MCl* 
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$2,500  Southern  Home 

Special  plans  and  specifications  of  this 
Artistic  Cottage  sent  complete,  ready  to 
build  from, 

For  $15.00. 

Plans  for  more  elaborate  structures, 
reasonable  price,  jirepared  by  practical 
architects. 

Floor  Plano  on  Application. 

J.  W.  McCLAIN,  Architect, 

Dept.  B.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


J 


DEMOVILLE  & CO., 

DRUGGISTS. 

Headquarters  for  Evev^thing  in  the  Drug  and  Sundzy  Line. 


Our  prescription  depart- 
ment is  our  strongest 
feature.  Nothing  but  the 
best  used.  Prices  reasonable. 


Everything  that  is  cool, 
delightful,  and  refresh- 
ing at  our  soda  foun- 
tain. 


Open  Day  and  Night.  Nashville,  Tenn.  Opposite  Maxwell 

V / I 


Grand  Opera  vs.  Ragtime ! 

WHICH  WINS? 


It  matters  not, 

THE  CRAPHOPHONE 

will  still  be  on  top. 

Our  catalog-ue  embraces  all  classes  of 
Music — Grrantl  and  Comic  Opera  Selec- 
tions, Coon  Son^js,  Popular  Ballads. 

Graphophones  $4  to  $100. 
Disc  and  Cylinder  Records. 

DISC  RECORDS.  3 

CYLINDER  RECORDS,  25c.  eich. 

Visit  Our  $25,000  Booth  at  the 
Worid’s  Fair. 


TYPE  A H. — S30. 


COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  CO. 

628-630  Canal  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Use  Saxon  Soap! 


Northern  Rebellion 

and 

Southern  Secession. 

BY 

MAJOR  £.  V/.  R.  EWING,  LL.B. 


TelUng  Offerl 

We  have  bought  of  the  pulili.shers  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  edition  of  this  valuable 
and  uncommon  book;  we  believe  in  it;  we 
want  all  the  country,  the  South  especially, 
to  read  it.  The  Civil  War  is  over,  but  its 
history  is  eternal.  This  strong  young  au- 
thor has  pointe  d a new  path  to  that  eternal 
truth. 

Therefore,  if  you  will  send  us  a money  or- 
der for  seventy-five  cents  and  ten  cents  in 
stamps,  and  pramiac  to  pay  the-  balance  of 
seventy-five  cents,  the  price  of  the  book, 
lirovided  it  is  satisfactorj-,  and  promise  to 
read  it  and  let  ns  know  within  thirty  days 
of  its  receipt— and  will  make  your  order 
within  ten  days  of  rendintj  this — we  will 
send  yon  a cloth-hound  copy.  There  are 
380  large  pages.  Regular  price,  $l..Vl.  Un- 
less we  believed  in  yon  and  the  hook,  this 
offer  would  lose  us  money.  Hurry ! 

CAREFULLY  ADDRESS 

THE  POTOMAC  BOOK  CO., 

Boi  48s.  ATLANTA,  CA. 


To  the  Con- 
federate Re- 
union  at 
N ashville 


Atlantic  Coast  Line 

offers  the  quickest  and  best 
service  from  Florida,  South 
Georgia,  and  Alabama  Via 
Tiftoii,  Macon,  and  Atlanta, 
leave  J acksouville  at  S 105  P.M., 
arriving  at  Nashville  6 155  p.m. 
followdng  day.  Via  Montgom- 
ery, “ the  Cradle  of  the  Confed- 
eracy,” and  L.  & N.,  leave  Jack- 
sonville at  8 :o5  P.M.,  arriving 
at  Nasliville  ai  7 : i =5  p.m  El 
egant  Pullmaii  Buffet  Sleep- 
ers on  both  trains.  Superior 
service  via  this  route. 

W.  J.  CRAIG,  General  Passenger  Agent 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  LEAHY.  Division  Passenger  A^ent 
Savarvnah,  Ga. 
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Letter  Paper 


eONFEDBRTlTE 


VBTBRANS 

DAUGHTBRS 

SONS 


We  have  put  in  stock  beautiful  headings 
embossed  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  showing 
the  official  flags  of  the  above  organizations. 
By  printing  on  the  name  of  the  local  organ- 
ization, with  the  names  of  the  officers,  a 
very  attractive  letter  head  is  had  at  a low 
price.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


BR71NDON  PRINTING  GO. 

NASHVILLE,  TENS. 

Manufacturing  Stationers, 
Engravers,  Printers,  Lithographers, 
General  Office  Outfitters 


f? 

(? 


Uhe  ^nion  Cenirai 


jCife 


nsurance 


Co.. 


CINCINNATI,  Q 


ASSETS  JAN.  I.  1902 
SUR.PLV3 


$30,048,592.48 

4.400.3II.24 


No  Fluctuating  Securities, 
Largest  Rate  of  Interest, 
Lowest  Death  Ra.te, 


Endowments  at  Life 
Rates  and  Profit-Sharing 
Policies  Specialities. 


Large  and  Increasing  Dividends  to  Policy 
Holders, 

Desirable  Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open 
for  Live  Agents,  Address 

JAMES  A.  YOWELL,  State  Agent, 

27  and  28  Chamber  of  Commerce,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Confederate 

Stamps 

Manted 

By  P.  H.  Hill,  22qN.  Summer 
Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Confederates,  before  coming  to  the  re- 
union, look  over  your  old  letters  and  bring 
to  me  any  envelopes  that  have  any  kind  of 
Confederate  stamps  thereon.  I pay  from 
one  cent  to  SlO.Otl  tor  these  stamps,  accord- 
ing to  rarity. 


ft  Mm  WelGOiiiG 

TO  ALL  

Old  GonlederaiGS 

AWAITS  AT 

OUR  NEW  STORE 

2i2  and  2iU  N.  Market  St. 


Spur Iock=NeaI  Go. 

Nashvilie,  Tenn, 


St.  Mary's  College. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 
SCHOOL  OE  MUSIC. 

FOUNDED  BY  THE  RT.  REV.  A.  C.  GARRETT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Sixteenth  Year  Opens  September  1 5,  1 904. 

A college  for  Christian  education  of  women.  College,  college  preparatory,  scientific,  and  lit- 
erary eour.-,es.  Bishop  A.  C.  (iarrett,  instructor  in  mental  science  and  astronomy.  Classics  and 
higher  mathematics  in  charge  of  graduates  of  Cornell,  Wellesley  College,  and  Trinitv  University, 
of  TohOnito.  Natural  sdience  taught  by  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Two  European 
instructors  of  modern  languages.  Arrangements  made  for  foreign  travel  under  supervision  of 
the  college.  School  of  Music  under  direction  of  instructors  trained  in  Germany,  Paris  (France), 
and  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Pianoforte  pupils  examined  annually  hy  Mr.  Klahre, 
of  the  New  England  CdhserVatofy,  Bo^ston.  Art  and  chma  painting  taught  according  to  the  best 
methods.  Health,  diet,  and  physical  culture  in  charge  of  two  trained  nurses  and  teacher  of  phys- 
ical culture.  The  group  of  buildings  comprises:  (1)  St.  Mary’s  Hall  (stone);  (3)  Graff  Hall,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  Schools  of  Music  and  Art;  (3)  Hartshome  Memorial  Recitation  Hall;  (4)  The 
Mary  Adams  Bulkley  Memorial  Dormitory ; (.5)  The  Sarah  N eilson  Memorial  for  the  care  of  the 
sick.  Houses  heated  hy  furnaces,  stoves,  and  open  fires,  and  lighted  by  electricity.  A very  at- 
tractive home.  Artesian  well,  Milk  supplied  from  college  dairy.  Home-made  bread  and  sweet- 
meats. Night  watchman.  For  catalogue,  address 

MISS  TORBEI^T,  Principal  of  St,  Mary’s  College,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Potter  College 

Pupils  from  thirty-seven  States.  Twenty  teachers.  Boarding  pupils  limited  to  100.  Very 
select.  Accommodations  of  the  highest  order.  Commended  by  leading  men  in  the  United 
States.  Sent  for  illustrated  catalogue  giving  full  iiarticulars. 

.^ylddrej.t  "Re-V.  B.  E.  Cabell,  Tre.sidenl 
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^ ma$azii\ep 

devoted  to  travel,^: 
fjctior\ai\dkii\drcd'^, 
subjccl5-beautifully^^ 
illustrated.  Publisked 
ever/  morsthaadscld 
tolover5  of  $god.  literature 
one  dollar  a year  or  ten  cents  a 
ali  trams  ai\d  news  stands.  Three  menths 

Oravel  Pviblishir\§Co.  stkuij 

Jiot^UJrhye/ increasing  Us  Circu/dlion  S.OOOafife/tfAf 
I “Buy  ^ Copy  and  Look  /ns/efe.  “ 


— fop 
copy-on 
trial.  25-'? 


Awi\ii\gs 

for  Stores,  City  and  Country  Residences, 
Public  Buildings,  etc.  Get  our  patent 
improved  awnings.  Wa  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  awnings,  tents,  and 
flags  in  America.  We  supply  most  of 
Uncle  Sam's  needs.  We  can  supply  your 
needs,  however  large  or  little.  Mail 
orders  a.  specialty.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

'Reference,  'Ranl'^. 


ADDK  ESS 


M.  G.  COTELAJ^V  C2:: 

4^09  Ilth  Si.,  A.  W.,  Wajhington,  2>.  C. 


iO  QENTS  n YEnR. 
THE  DIXIE  HOME 


MAGAZINE.  Largesi, 
brightest,  and  finest 
ILLUSTRATED  MAG- 


AZINE in  the  world  for  loc.  a year,  to  introduce  it 
ONLY.  It  is  bright  and  up-to-date.  Tells  all  about 
Southern  Home  Life.  Is  full  of  fine  engravings  of  grand 
scenery,  buildings,  and  famous  people.  Send  at  once. 
IOC.  a year  postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Six 
years,  50c.;  or  clubs  ot  six  names,  50c.;  twelve  for  $i. 
Send  us  a club.  Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Cut  this 
out.  Send  to-day. 

THE  DIXIE  HOME  No.  21,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Resurrection  Plant. 

A shrunken,  dry  ball  of  closely  infolded  leaves 
—apparently  dead— opens  into  most  beautiful 
forms  of  platelike  mossy  verdure : will  live  for- 
ever; can  be  resurrected  at  will.  Sent  post- 
paid, only  10c.  Complete  catalogue  free. 

EVERETT  DAVIS  MAIL  ORDER  CO,, 

“ The  Greatest  American  Mail  Order  House,” 

Department  O,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Sn®[kl5A*l>S0(ij  EYEWATER 


ROYAL 


MAINXELS 
AINO  ORATES 

Have  an  established  reputa- 
tion for  correct  Style,  Finish, 
Workmanship  and  Material. 
Why?  Because  we  sell  direct 
from  factory  to*home,  and 
put  into  our  goods  the  profit 
generally  allowed  the  mid- 
dleman. 

We  sell  a Beautiful 

CA.BIINEX 
MA.INXEL, 
as  low  as  $6.75 

Guaranteed  too. 

Sen:,  ^or  our  handsome*book 
the*  .advance  Courier”  of  the 
Royal  Line,  showing  many 
beaattfalnew  designg.  It  will  save  you  money  on  any  kind  of 
Mantels,  Grates,  Tiles  or  Fire-Place  Fittings. 

WHITE  MANTEL  & TILE  CO, 

624  Qay  Street, 


- KNOXVILLE,  TENN, 


Book-Keeping, Business, 

PHONOGRAPHY, 

Type-Writing 
Telegraph]! 


Address  WILBUR  R.  SMITH» 
LEXINGTON,  KY., 

For  circular  of  his  famous  and  responaiblo 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE  OF  KY.  UNIVERSITT 

Awarded  Medal  at  World’s  Exposition* 

Refers  to  thoDsands  of  graduates  in  positions* 
Cost  of  Fall  Business  Coarse,  including  Tui* 
tion.  Books  and  Board  in  family,  about  $90. 

Shorthand, Type-Writing,  and  Telegraphy  .Specialties. 

B®*The  Kentucky  University  Diploma,  under  seal* 
awarded  graduates.  Literary  Course  free,  if  desired. 
No  vacation*  Enter  now.  Graduates  successful* 
In  order  to  have  your  letters  reach  us,  address  only, 

WILBUR  R.  SMITH,  Lexlngrton,  Ky. 


PATENTS. 

MATTHEWS  CO.. 

SOLICITORS  OF  PATENTS. 

Bond  Building*  WasKlngton,  D.  C. 

Patents  and  Trade-Marks  secured  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Countries.  Pamphlet  of  In 
structions  furnished  free  on  application. 


G.  BREYER’S 

Russian  and  Turkish  Baths 

and  First-Class  Barber  Shop, 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

317  Church  Street,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Open  Day  and  Night. 

W.  C.  RAESFIELd,  Proprietor. 


Garbonated  in  Bottles^— Tit  TIU  Fountains. 

A Clean,  Pure,  Delightful,  Thirst-Quenching  Drink 

MADE  BY 

WHARTON  GHEMIQAL  GO., 

Manufacturing  ChemistSf 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated 

WHARTON^S  INKS 

For  Records  and  Fountain  Pens,  at  Alashville,  Tenn. 


Ernest  Miltenberger  . - - President. 

T.  J.  Woodward  - - Vice  President. 

Scott  McGtehee  - - . Secretary. 

ORGANIZED  1882. 

'^he 

Southern 

Insurance 

Company 

OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Fire#  River#  Marine. 

Cash  Capital,  .<  5200,000 

Surplus,  e «'  96,542 

314  Camp  St„  New  Orleans,  La, 
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Sterliag  Silver  Soxiveair  Spoon. 


on  Gun  Stock  Eivanv' 
eled  in  Colors. 


OFFICIAL  SOWBJini.:  Mississippi  Division,  U.  D.  C. ; President  Davis’s 
_____  rfi Last  Home;  Veterans’  Home  of  Mississippi; 
i Nashville  Reunion,  1!K)4;  United  Confederate 

Veterans;  Mississipjji  Pavilion,  'World’s  Fair. 


Dosigued  by  a Mississipiii  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  sold  for  henelit  of  the  Beauvoir  portrait  fund. 


Sold  Exclusively  in  Na.sKviIle  by  B.  H.  STIEF  JEWELRY  CO.,  404  Vrvion  Street. 


AGENTS  WANTED! 

War  Songs  and  Poems 

or  THE 

Southern  Confederacy. 


Collected  and  edited  with  personal  reminis- 
cences of  the  war.  by  an  ex-Contederale  and 
well-known  author,  Rev.  H.  M.  Wharton,  D.D. 
Dedicated  to  the  late  General  John  H.  Gor- 
<loii.  Indorsed  by  aU  the  most  prominent  ex- 
Confederates  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Contains  over  olHl  pages.  Magnificently 
illustrated.  Hare  collection  of  war  songs 
ami  ]>oeins  dear  to  every  Soutbei’n  heart. 
Every  true  Southerner  wants  this  hook. 
Enormous  demand.  Magnificent  opjiortunity 
for  agents.  Terms  liberal.  Territory  assigned 
on  application.  Outfit  free.  Send  at  once  15 
cents  to  pay  postage.  Don’t  delay.  Address 

THE  JOHN  C.  "WINSTON  CO., 

718  Arch  St.,  Dept.  K,  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 


Use 
Apex 

Axle  Crease 
Apex  Soap  Powder 
Ping  Pong  Soap 

They  are  all  reliable,  high-grade 
goods. 

Manufactured  by 
Cassetty  OH  Gom 
Nashville,  Venn, 


American  Confectionery  Go, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Manufacturers  of  the 

Celebrated  Lien  Brand 

CANDY 


Rv  Da  HARRIS 


a m 


m m 


MANAGER 


McEwen*s  La\mdry. 

Goods  called  for  in  any  part  of  the  city,  includ- 
ing Waverly  Place  and  West  Nashville.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  town  in  the  State. 

Telephones:  548,  819. 

Offices;  215  North  Cherry  Street,  Nashville,  Term. 


Watkins  Gas  and 
GasolineEngines 

run  on  an  elec- 
tric  magneto. 
No  batteries  or 
hot  tubes  to  re- 
new. Prom  3 to 
25  horsepower. 

Catalogue  sent 
on  request. 

C.  C.  Foster, 
NashviUe,  Tenn. 


»tiI)rl5AAfliHB0|!jEY£WATtR 


H.  G.  HILL  <&  CO., 

Fubllc  Square  and  Front  St,  NASHVILLE,  TENN, 

THE  CHEAPEST  PLACE  IN  THE  CITY  TO  BUY  YOUR 

'iSs,  ^offees,  aDd  (groceries. 


9 stores. 
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ESTILL  ST'RIJVGS  HOTEL. 

Estill  Springs,  on  the  N.,  C.,  & St.  L.  Railway,  midway  between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  is  noted  for  its  facilities  as  a summer  resort.  High 
above  the  sea  level,  equally  exempt  frcjm  the  frigid  rigor  of  the  North  and  the  debilitating  heat  of  the  South,  it  is  nowhere  excelled  for  comfort.  The 
surroundings  are  beautiful:  splendid  groves  and  mountain  streams;  the  noted  fishing  .stream.  Elk  River,  only  one-half  mile  from  hotel.  Mineral  or 
sulphui',  chalybeate  and  freestone  waters  of  the  highest  (luality.  Trains  stop  at  hotel  platform.  Four  daily  mails.  Send  for  circular  and  rates. 

C.  jr.  ('dsL  WIL,L,Ij\M  B.  S^HEL/TOJ^,  Oivners  and  “Proprietors,  E^stiU  ,y~prtngs,  Penn. 


Two  Kinds  of  Fishing 

AT 

E^astbrook 

Tennessee’s  most  beautiful  and 
popular  health  and  pleasure  re- 
sort. Five  kinds  of  water.  Best 
cuisine.  Modern  appointments. 

Write  for  booklet.  Address 

Edward  Waddle,  Prop., 

£astbrook,  Tervrv 


^riek  'Companii. 


Engfines, 
Thrashers, 
Sawmills. 

Second-Hand. — One  10  H.  P.  and  one  13  H. 
P.  Advance  traction  engines.  With  trict.on 
clutch;  one  10  H.  P.  Nichols  & Shepard 
traction  engine;  one  13  H.  P.  O.  S.  Kelly 
traction  engine;  one  11  H.  P.  Eclijise  porta- 
ble engine;  one  BOx.lO  Red  River  Special 
Nichols  & Shepard  separator,  wind  stacker 
and  feeder,  threshed  less  than  3.000  bushels 
of  grain.  All  tliorougMy  repaired  and  re- 
painted. A bargain  on  any  of  these  ma- 
chines. W rite  for  catalogue. 

SOI,  503,  505  Broad  Street, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


**L,au^h,  and  the  World  Laughs  ’with  You.** 

You  will  laugh  and  grow  fat  listening  to  the  “ Edison  ” Phonographs.  While  in  the  city  visit  the 

Ray  Qompany*s  Stores, 

13  and  15  THE  TIRGTIDE. 

Stringed  Instruments,  Sporting  Goods,  and  Sheet  Music. 

J.  G.  PIPER,  Manager, 


FORTUNES 

J J $20  GR.EW  INTO 
1 Le  $2,000  IN  30  DAYS 

111  the  Kentucky  field,  where  fortunes  are  heini;  realized  in  in  w 
disetneries.  Write  postal  for  iutere'-ting  particulars. 

KENTUCKY  TRENTON  ROCK  OIL  COMPANY,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  Starting  Point  of  the 
Great  War  between  the  States. 

Inauguration  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  Presi- 
dent of  Confederate  States  of  America, 
in  Front  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  February  18,  1861. 

This  picture  is  a facsimile  of  a photograph  taken 
on  the  spot  wliile  the  audienc’  was  at  prayer,  ami 
a few  seconds  after  Mr.  Davis  iiad  taken  the  oath 
of  office  as  President  of  tlie  Confederate  States, 
which  was  administered  to  liim  by  1 lowell  Cobli. 

The  time  of  taking  the  pliotograpli  was  one 
o’clock,  as  tile  top  of  the  picture  will  show. 

The  picture  is  22x30  inches,  and  is  for 
sale  by  P.  J,  Minderhout,  123  Adams  Street, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Price,  75  Cents  Each, 

THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY 

And  Other  Poems  and  Songs. 

Tliis  is  the  title  of  a unique  book  by  Joe  A.  Cun- 
ningham, known  as  tlie  “preacliing  drummer.’* 
The  objects  of  the  book  are  to  extend  fraternity  be- 
tween tlie  North  and  the  South;  to  show  the  real 
cause  of  the  war;  to  refute  tlie  slander  of  the  book 
known  as  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin;**  to  show  that  the 
carpetbag  reconstrucli  n period  was  a curse  to  both 
white  ana  black  j to  show  that  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  negro  violated  the  decree  of  God  through 
Noah,  and  that  the  repeal  of  this  enfranchisement 
is  the  only  solution  of  the  negro  qupstion  ; and  final- 
ly, that  the  whole  w.ar  was  a mistake,  both  sides  be- 
ing more  or  less  in  the  wrong.  The  book  is  entirely 
beyond  ordinary  views,  and  is  calculated  to  do  much 
good. 

The  same  author  has  two  books  of  sermons,  Vols. 
I.  and  IT.,  defending  original  Christianity,  tracing 
God’s  Church  from  its  origin  in  Jerusalem  to  tlie 
present  time,  and  claiming  that  prophecy  indicates 
that  God  will  use  the  United  States  as  an  instru- 
ment in  connection  with  his  Church  to  bring  about 
the  millennial  age.  The  sermons  are  nondenomina- 
tional,  and  deserve  a vast  circulation. 

These  books  are  published  by  the  McQuiddy  Printing  Co., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Volume. 
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A nnn7XTTrT/^XT  A7T7nrT7t>  AXTCI  When  you  visit  Nashville  during  the  Reun- 
A 1 1 lilN  1 ILJIN  , V rL  1 lilvAlN  o!  ion,  watch  out  for  the  LION  COFFEE  tents 

— corner  Broad  and  Spruce  Sts.,  and  corner  Church  and  Summer  St^.  In  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  hospi- 
tality which  is  made  the  keynote  of  this  Reunion,  the  Woolson  Spice  Company  will  serve  FIFTY  THOU- 
SAND CUPS  OF  COFFEE  absolutely  free  to  Veterans  and  their  friends. 


GREGORY 

Talc  Blackboard  & Crayon  Go. 

Manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in 

General  School  Supplies 

Manufacturers  of  tlie  Celeijrated  Gregoi'y  Talc  Black- 
boards, Gregory  Erasers,  and  Talc  Crayons. 

Children’s  Boards  for  home  use  and  Boards  for 
churches  a sjiecialty. 

Some  at)/  Puhtic  SchooU  and  private  coUcges  that 
have  adopted  the  Gregori/  Blackboard  and  Eraser: 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ; New  Orleans,  La. ; San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  Nashville,  Tenn. ; Dayton,  O. ; Oakland,  Cal.; 
Brid.ge]X)rt,  Conn.;  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y. ; Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  la.;  McGill  University, 
Toronto,  Can. ; University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. ; State 
Normal  School,  Eiver  Falls,  Wis. ; Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity, Waco,  Tex.;  Winona.  Miss.;  Bloomfield,  N.  J. ; 
Burlington,  la. ; Appleton,  Wis. ; Louisville,  Ky. ; Mid- 
dleburg,  N.  Y. ; Boonville,  N.  Y. ; Adelbert  College, 
CTeveland,  O. ; Alameda,  Cal. ; Lake  Providence,  La. ; 
Marietta,  Wis. ; Chippewa  Palls,  Wis. 


Qoi^federate  l/eterai) 
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LOW  RATES  TO 
Confederate  Veteran  Reunion 


NASHVILLE,  JUNE  14-16 


VERY  LOW  RATES 

TO 

NASHVILLE 

FOR  THE 

Confederate 
Veterans’  Reunion. 


Tickets  will  be  on  sale  June  10<'15, 
with  final  return  limit  June  18, 1904, 

VIA 

Southern  Railway. 

An  extension  of  limit  until  July  lo, 
1904,  may  be  obtained  by  depositing 
ticket  with  joint  agent,  Nashville,  at 
any  time  between  June  10  and  18,  and 
on  payment  of  50  cents. 


For  particulars  apply  to  any  M.  & O.  R.  R.  agent,  or 

HA'RVEy'  E.  JOJ^EJr.  Jr..  T.  T.  A..  JacKson.  Tenn. 


For  furtlier  information,  writ^ 

S.  H.  Hardwick,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  A.  Bbnscoter,  Assistant  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


«r/>e 

“ HARRIMAN  ROUTE.  “ 

Tennessee  Central 
Railroad. 

ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  NASHVILLE 
TO  ATTEND  THE  Ai  :X 

Reunion  of  the 
Confederate 
Veterans, 

June  14. 15. 16, 1904? 

Be  sure  to  secure  your  tickets  from  all 
points  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  East  Tennessee  via  Harriman 
anci  the  Tennessee  Central  Railroad, 
and  from  all  points  in  West  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  via  Hopkinsville  and  the 
Tennessee  Central  Railroad. 

The  Tennessee  Central  Railroad  is  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  Nashville 
from  these  points. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  all  ticket  offices 
of  the  Southern  Railway  and  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad. 

E.  H.  HINTON,  Traffic  Manager, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


THE  WEST  POINT  ROUTE. 
* ZJi, ^ 

Atlanta  and  West  Point  R.  R. 

and 

The  Western  Railway  of 
Alabama. 

Route  of  U.  S.  Fast  Mail  be- 
tween the  Northeast  and 
Southwest. 

Oj)era,ting  elegant 

DINING  and  SLEEPING  CARS. 


Quick  and  convenient  sched- 
ules to  all  jioints  in  the 
Southwest. 


J.  F>.  BIL,U,UPS, 
Genet'al  Passenger  Agent, 
Atlanta,  Qa. 


Qontederate 
Veterans' 
Reunion, 
Nashville, 
June  W-W. 

LOW  RATES  VIA  THE 


Prom  Points  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Tlrkansas. 

For  full  mformation  as  to  routes, 
rates,  time  of  trains,  etc.,  write  to 

W.  C.  ADAMS,  T.  P.  A. 

Cotton  Belt,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  or 
E.  W.  La  BEAUME,  C.  P.  « T.  A., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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LOW 

BATES 


To 


NASHVILLE 


FOR 


U.  C.  V.  REUNION. 

Delegates  from  LOUISIANA,  TEXAS,  and  the  WEST  can  Travel 
Comfortably,  Cheaply,  and  Cleanly  by  the 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


OIL-BURNING  LOCOMOTIVES. 


NO  SMOKE.: 


:NO  DUST.: 


:NO  CINDERS. 


Pullman  Palace  Cars,  Excursion  Sleeping  Cars,  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  Standard  Dining  Cars. 

Write  for  information  to 

T.  /.  ANDERSON,  /OS.  HELLEN, 


G.  P,  A, 


HOUSTON.  TEXAS. 


A.  G,  P.  A. 


u 


99 


The  best  line  to 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

PEORIA, 

CHICAGO, 

And  all  points  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan. 


CLEVELAND. 
BUFFALO. 
NEW  YORK. 
BOSTON. 

AND  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


Information  cheerfully  furnished  on  ap- 
plication at  City  Ticket  Office  “Big  Fonr 
Boute,”  No.  259  Fourth  Avenue,  or  write 
te  S.  J.  Gates,  General  Agent  Passenger 
Department,  Louisville,  Kt. 


U.  C.  V. 

REUNION 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  U-16, 


VIA. 


Low  Rates. 

Superior 

Service. 


Santa  Fe 

^ 0 


Go  and  Meet 
the 

Comrades 
of  the 
Long  Ago. 


Ask  the  nearest  SANTA  FE  agent  for  particulars,  or  address 

W.  S.  KEENAN,  Q.  P.  A.,  GALVESTON,  TEX. 


jffililDtlJAiCiiioHPJOIIjEYEWATER 


DEPTini  CC  atwholesale.  Send 
rCI#  I AvLbV  forcatalog.Agente 
wanted.  COULTEBOFTICAL  CO.  CU««o<UI> 
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The  Veterans’  Route 

To  NASHVILLE 

: IS  OVER  THE  HISTORIC  ' ~ : 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  & St,  Louis  R’y 

“THE  BATTLEFIELD  LINE” 

IF  YOU  PURCHASE  A TICKET  READING  VIA  THIS  ROUTE 

YOU  CAN  GET  IN  A SLEEPER 

at  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  Augusta, 

Macon,  Jacksonville,  Knoxville,  Asheville,  Salisbury, 

Greensboro,  Danville,  Lynchburg,  or  Washington, 

AND  GO  THROUGH  TO  NASHVILLE  WITHOUT  CHANGE 

The  Scenery  between  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  and  Nashville  Is  Peculiarly  Attractive  to  Veterans. 

■ ■—  i.i 

Write  for  a copy  of 

“SOUTHERN  BATTLEFIELDS.” 


H,  F.  SMITH.  W.  L.  DANLEY, 

Tra-fflc  Manager.  JVA.SHVILLE,  T£JVJ^.  General  Passenger  Agent. 
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NEW  ORLEANS. 


The  gateway  of  the  Mississippi.  The  coming  great  city  of  the  South.  The  largest  Cotton, 
Rice,  and  Sugar  Market  in  the  World. 


The  New  St.  Charles^  Hotel. 


Modern.  Fireproof.  First-class.  Accommodating  one  thou- 
sand guests.  A.  R.  BLAKELY  L Co,,  Limited,  Proprietors. 


Liverpool  and 
London  and 
Globe  Insurance 
Company 


Losses  Paid  in  United  States 
$92,165,692.83 


Office  in  Company's  Building 

Carorvdelet  and  Common  Streets,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Confederate  l/eteran 
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ms  SAM  HALL. 


The  University  offers  courses  leading  to 
degrees  in  the  following  seven  departments: 

I.  THE  ACADEMIC,  embracing  Classical,  Scien- 
tific, and  Postgraduate  Courses. 

II.  THE  ENGINEERING,  embracing  courses  in  Civil, 

Mechanical,  Mining,  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, and  Metallurgy. 

III.  THE  BIBLICAL,  embracing  the  Engiish  and 

Classical  Courses. 

IV.  THE  LAW,  covering  two  years,  and  leading  to 

degree  of  LL.B. 

V.  THE  DENTAL,  covering  four  years,  and  leading 

to  degree  of  D.D.S. 

VI.  THE  MEDICAL,  covering  four  years,  and  lead- 

ing to  degree  of  M.D, 

VII.  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL,  covering  two  years, 

and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.C. 


Kissam  Hall,  a handsome  and  commodious  new  dormitory  for  the  accommodation  of  students  in  all  departments,  has  recently 
been  erected  on  the  University  Campus. 

Ten  Scholastic  Fellowships  yielding  $200  each,  are  awarded  annually  in  the  Academic  Department  to  college  graduates. 

For  registers  of  the  several  departments  and  further  information,  address 

M,  E,  nOLDERNESS,  Secretary. 


VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY, 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

800  STUDENTS.  100  TEACHERS. 


17  BUILDINGS. 


VALUE,  - - S750,000 


c-J  BUFORD  COLLEGE  L-> 


NASHVILLE.  TENN 


FOF^  WOMEN- 


A Limited.  Select  College  for  the  Higher  C\ilt\ire  of  Yourvg  Women. 

NON-SECTARIAN,  non-denominational,  but  thoroughly  Christian.  The  scholarly  institution  within 
thirty  minules  of  the  “Athens  of  the  South.”  Ideal  location,  offering  all  the  comforts  of  a delightful 
suburban  home  and  all  the  advantages  of  a great  educational  center.  Unrivaled  environment  and 
opportunities.  Spacious  campus  of  twenty-five  acres.  Chalybeate  well,  freestone  spring,  and  cistern 
water.  College  garden,  hennery,  and  dairy.  Charming  elevation,  invigorating  atmosphere,  and  beauti- 
ful scenery.  Physical  culture,  gymnastics,  athletics,  and  all  outdoor  sports  emphasized.  Lawn  tennis, 
basket  ball,  croquet,  golf,  and  archery.  An  up-to-date,  splendidly  equipped  building,  commodious,  con- 
venient, and  comfortable,  with  electricity,  waterworks,  open  fires  and  steam  heat,  situated  on  an  excellent 
electric  car  line.  Sanitation  declared  by  United  States  Health  Bulletin  to  be  “practically  perfect.” 

Chapel,  memorial  hall,  reception  hall,  art  and  music  studios,  reading  room,  dining  room,  class  rooms, 
library  and  parlor  all  on  the  first  floor;  no  steps  to  climb,  only  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor.  Not  an  in- 
side room,  all  opening  upon  the  spacious  upper  and  lower  galleries  surrounding  the  entire  building.  Thor- 
ough and  complete  Elective,  University  Preparatory,  Collegiate,  Bible,  Business,  and  Postgraduate  Courses. 

Superior  advantages  in  Language,  Literature,  Art,  Expression,  and  Music  (Voice  and  Instrument),  and 
all  departments  under  skilled  specialists,  supplemented  by  scholarly'  lecture  corps,  and  accessTo  laboratories 
of  Vanderbilt  University-. 

The  current  scholastic  year  has  proven  most  successful,  the  patronage  being  both  national  and  foreign. 


Fall  Term  Opens  September  15,  1904’. 

Write  for  Beautiful  Gray  and  Gold  Yearbook. 

MRS.  E.  G.  BUFORD.  PRESIDENT. 
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The  University  of  the  South, 

SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  is  located  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Cumhcrland 
Mountains,  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Sewanee  has  a national  reputation 
as  a health  resort. 

Vacation  from  December  to  March,  instead  of  during-  the  summer  months. 

The  following  departments  of  the  University  are  well-equipped  and  fidly  organized  : 

Academic,  Theological,  Medical,  Law,  and  Engineering. 

THE  SEWANEE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  prepares  boys  for  this  and  other 
UNIVERSITIES  and  for  business. 

The  Next  Term  of  Both  University  and  Grammar  School 

Will  Open  June  30,  1904. 

For  catalogue  and  other  information,  address 

B,  LAWTON  WIGGINS,  M,A„  LLD.,  Vice  Chancellor,  SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE. 
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Ward  Seminar}^  for  Young  Ladies. 


The  policy  of  the  school  is  to  do 
EDUCATIONAL  AIM.  serious,  honest  work.  The  pur- 
- pose  is  by  quiet,  earnest  effort  to 
make  of  its  pupils  cultured  Christian  women. 

Seminary  and  Special  Courses  are 
COURSES  OF  STUDY,  offered  in  Language,  Literature, 
History,  Science,  Music,  Art, 
Elocution.  Thirty  successful  teachers  constitute  the  faculty. 

Nashville  excels  in  cli- 
ADVANTAGES  OF  LOCATION,  mate,  healthfulness, 

and  social  culture,  and 
is  the  educational  center  of  the  South.  Unusual  advantages 
are  offered  in  Lectures,  Recitals,  and  opportunities  for  prac- 
tical education. 


bPINION  OF  PATRONS. 


‘ ‘ The  work  done  in  Ward  Sem- 
inary is  of  an  unusually  high 
order,  the  home  life  of  the  insti- 
tution is  sweet  and  considerate,  and  the  religious  tone  the 
best.  The  teachers  are  earnest  Christian  workers,  striving 
to  build  character.  The  school  is  not  sectarian,  but  pro- 
nouncedly Christian.  Parents  sending  daughters  to  WanI 
Seminary  may  know  that  they  are  under  the  best  influences.” 


will  open  Thursday,  September  29. 
FORTIETH  SESSION  The  Boarding  Department  is  lim- 
ited to  140  pupils,  and  rooms  will 
be  assigned  in  the  order  of  application. 


The  Seminary  management  greets  tlie  Veterans,  and  will  co-operate  in 
entertaining  them,  the  sponsors,  etc.,  as  full)}  as  practicable. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS 

J,  Blanton y LL.^.y  President y ^JS^ashvillCy  Tenn. 


SPECIAL  REUNION  INVITATlOIf 

==  X5he  — 

PHILLIPS  & BUnORFF  MANUFAQURING  CO. 

Request  the  honor  of  your  presence  while  visiting  Nashville.  The  value  of  our  Art  Goods 
Samples  on  one  floor  alone  is  over  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  Our  main  line  (House  Fur- 
nishings) is  proportionate — a veritable  exposition  of  the  mind’s  most  modern  achievements. 

■DISFLAy  'ROOMJ',  217-223  J^O'RTH  COLLEGE  ^T'REET 


Lawn  Swings 

Strongly  built  of  best  materials, 
and  firmly  bolted  together.  Painted 
attractively  in  red  and  black.  Folds 
up  into  wonderfully  little  space  for 
storage  in  winter. 

2-Passenger  $4.50 

4-Passenger  . 6.00 


Coolers 

O the  luxury  of  a cold  drink  on  a 
hot  day!  Our  coolers,  scientifically 
packed,  use  the  very  least  ice  possi- 
ble for  the  results  they  give.  Pretty 
design  on  each  one. 

PRICBS 


2  $1.25 

3  1.50 

4  2.00 


TO  MAKE  SUMMER  TIME 
BEARABLE 

Hot  weather  is  bad,  ev'en  with  every  possible  alleviation.  A 
few  dollars  invested  with  us  will  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
every  sense  from  morning  to  evening. 

Cool  Dainties  and  Ices 

Cold  Milk  and  Crisp  Vegetables  Pure  Drinking  Water 
Breezy  Evenings  in  the  Hammock 


Tripoli  Filter 

A splendid  Tripoli  cooler  and 
filter,  nature’s  own  way  of  filter- 
ing water  (through  a slab  of  stone). 
A superb  value  at 

2 Gallons  $2.25 


Write  for 
Prices  on 


Wickless  Blue  Flame  Oil  Stoves 
Gasoline  Stoves 
Iron  Lawn  Vases 
Lawn  Settees 


Bath  Tubs 
Dinner  Sets 

Anything  for  Your  Kitchen 
Freezers 


Hammocks 

A pleasure  to  young  and  old 
alike.  One  of  those  things  you 
don’t  know  what  you’re  missing 
till  you  get  one. 

A beautiful  line 

75c  to  $7.50 


OTHER  SUMMER  TIME 
“COOLERS” 

Brighton  Ice  Shave  35c 
Enameled  Bowl  Iron 
Lemon  Squeezer  • 25C 
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AN  INVESTMENT. 

W NO  SPECULATION. 

Markcpa  ^il  ^e. 

ROOM  525  STARR  KING  BUILDING, 

San  Francisco,  Cai. 


Orgaiiizcd  in  October,  1900,  and  lias  a 
property  valuation  of  $175,000.  Forty 
acres  of  valuable  patented  land  in  the 
Sunset  District,  Kern  County,  Cal.,  and 
eight\'  acres  located  land  in  same  liekl 
not  yet  developed.  Two  flowing  wells 
with  cajiiacity  of  400  barrels  daih'.  Rail- 
roail  within  200  feet  of  wells.  Small 
block  stock  for  sale.  Proceetls  to  be 
used  in  further  de\elopment.  \V"rite 
for  particulars. 


Reference  by  Permission  to 
Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Co,,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

F.  F.  WEED.  SECRETARY. 


IS63 EJTTB'RIEJWCE 1904. 

Fall’s  Business  College 

Telegraph  Institute. 

ALEXANDER  FALL,  President, 

J^AJTHVILLE.  TEJsrjV. 

TELEPHONES:  Office,  1823;  Residence,  3315-Y. 


Add  commercial  branches  thoroughly  taught. 
Telegrajjhy  a sjiecialty. 

Plnglish  has  careful  attention. 

Terms  reasonable. 

Competency,  thoroughness,  and  completeness, 
with  good  i^ositions  assured,  arc  paramount  con- 
siderations. 


THE  WEST  POINT  ROUTE 

Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad, 
The  Western  Railway  of  Alabar'.... 

Transcontinental  Lines 
Fast  Mail  Route 


Operating  the  fastest  scheduled  train 
in  the  South.  To 

TEXAS,  MEXICO,  CALIFORNIA 

and  all  Southwestern  points. 

Superb  dining  cars;  through  Pullman 
and  tourist  sleeping  cars.  For  special 
rates,  schedules,  and  all  information,  ad- 
dress 

J.  B.  Heyward,  D.  P.  A., 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


GofNomTHE  Summer  School 


AT  KNOXVILLE 
THIS  YEAR? 


♦r  /F  40,  Ira-Vet  -Via  the 

Tenivessee  CeivtraLl  RailroaLd, 

“THE  HARRIMAN  ROUTE.” 

The  shortest,  quickest,  and  most  direct  route  from  Nashville  to  all  points  East.  A de- 
lightful daylight  ride  through  the  most  magnificent  mountain  and  river  scenery  in  the 
South.  Rate,  one  fare,  nlus  25  cents,  for  the  round  trip.  Datesof  sale,  June 
2ti,  27,  28,  July  2,  5,  11,  12,  18,  25.  Limited  to  return  15  days  from  date  of  sale.  Extension  of 
limit  may  be  secured  hy  application  to  Special  Agent  at  Knoxville.  Through  coach  Hop- 
kinsville to  Knoxville  without  change.  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  coupon  ticket  offices.  Be  siu-e 
your  tickets  read  via  the  Tennessee  Central  Railroad.  For  further  information  call  on  your 
ticket  agent,  oi-  write  E.  H.  HINTON,  Traffic  Manager,  Nashville,  Teun. 


Keiiani  Cancer  cosaitai, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

We  Cure  Cancers,  Tumors,  and  Chronic 
Sores  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


School  Girls  and  Boys 

Earn  a WATCH,  SIGNET  RING,  or  FOUN- 
TAIN PEN  liy  selling  0 copies  of  “Songs  of  the 
Confederacy  and  Plantation  Melodies  ” at  60 
cents  eatffi.  Order  at  once. 

Mrs.  Albert  ivlitchell,  Paris,  Ky. 


to  GENTS  71  YETIR. 
THE  DIXIE  HOME 


MAGAZINE.  Largest, 
brightest,  and  finest 
ILLUSTRATED  MAG- 


AZINE in  the  world  for  loc.  a year,  to  introduce  it 
ONLY.  It  is  bright  and  up-to-date.  Tells  all  about 
Southern  Home  Life.  Is  full  of  fine  engravings  of  grand 
scenery,  buildings,  and  famous  people.  Send  at  once. 
IOC.  a year  postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Six 
years,  50c. ; or  clubs  of  six  names,  50c,;  twelve  for  $1. 
Send  us  a club.  Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Cut  this 
out.  Send  to-day. 

THE  DIXIE  HOME  No.  21,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


VENh  VIDh  VIGIf 

DuvqlI's  Eurek^c  cures  DyspepsieL  only. 
Duvekl’s  Never'FeLil,  sl  positive  cure  for 
Dropsy. 

Duvakl's  InfaLllible  Rile  Cure. 

DuvolFs  Kerb  Cure  for  HemorrhaL^e. 

F.  M.  DUVAL.  919  Curley  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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ftsmach  as  practicable;  these  suggestions  are  important. 

Where  clippings  are  sent  copy  should  be  kept,  as  the  Veteran  cannot 
tmdnlake  to  return  them. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends.  For 
iaitance,  if  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on  mail 
fist  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


The  **  civil  war**  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late**  war,  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  “ War  between  the  States  ’*  will  be  substituted. 
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United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  op  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Other  Organizations. 
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SUCCESS  OF  THE  REUNION. 

So  universal  is  the  praise  for  the  Nashville  reunion  of 
1904,  and  so  gratified  are  the  people  that  so  many,  many 
thousands  came  and  were  joyful  that  the  Veteran  would 
echo  the  sentiment  to  the  uttermost.  It  was  not  disappointed 
in  the  spirit  of  Nashville,  for  that  had  before  been  tested. 
All  the  people  here,  whether  on  the  side  of  the  South  in  the 
sixties  or  arrayed  against  it,  gave  glad  welcome  to  guests, 
and  as  unstinted  hospitality  prevailed  as  was  ever  extended 
by  a hundred  thousand  people  to  half  as  many  more.  A few 
individuals  were  evidently  on  the  make.  Since  the  days  that 
Judas  betrayed  the  Christ  and  the  elder  brother  demurred  at 
the  feast  of  the  fatted  calf,  there  have  been  craven  men 
whose  avarice  dwarfed  their  souls — unless  it  was  during  that 
awful  period  of  the  sixties  and  among  those  patriots  at  the 
front  whose  exalted  convictions  made  them  ignore  money 
except  where  its  use  sustained  life  to  help  the  Confederacy — 
but  there  has  doubtless  never  been  a time  and  a place  that  so 
exemplified  such  utter  unselfishness  as  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
through  the  midweek  of  June,  from  the  arrival  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  Confederate  Veterans. 

The  committees’  management  of  the  stupendous  entertain- 
ment by  young  men,  middle-ag,ed,  and  veterans  was  as  thor- 
oughly businesslike  as  that  of  the  Tennessee  Centennial,  a 
type  of  which  was  never  yet  equaled.  Wise  and  practical  use 
was  made  of  every  dollar  contributed  by  the  liberal-hearted 
people  of  Nashville  and  the  adjacent  counties.  While  praise 
is  given  to  the  General  Reunion  Committee,  it  is  equally  due, 
and  in  a stronger  sense,  to  the  subcommittees,  whose  members 
do  not  share  so  liberally  in  public  personal  acknowledgment. 

True,  the  time  was  opportune,  for  now,  after  forty  years, 
all  the  world  seems  ready  to  praise  the  heroism  and  patient 
endurance  of  the  Confederate  soldiers.  It  can  avail  but  little 
now,  however,  since  they  are  falling  asleep  by  battalions,  but 
it  is  gratifying,  none  the  less,  as  it  promises  well  for  the 
republic,  that  their  children  and  children’s  children  shall  have 
a fair  chance  in  future  achievements  for  the  common  good. 

While  this  Nashville  reunion  of  1904  has  evidently  eclipsed 
all  such  entertainments,  many,  many  things  might  have  been 
better.  It  is  impossible  that  the  management  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking be  without  fault.  Better  accommodations  might 
have  been  provided  in  many  instances.  l\[any  comrades  and 
other  guests  might  have  gone  to  places  where  there  were  bet- 
ter accommodations,  but  when  it  is  recalled  that  pleading  was 
made  through  headquarters  in  New  Orleans  and  from  Nash- 
ville for  notice  to  the  committees  of  veterans  who  were  com- 


ing, and  after  deliberate  waiting  Gen.  Mickle  designated  10,- 
000  veteran  badges  as  sufficient,  to  which  five  hundred  more 
were  added,  and  then  at  the  last  moment  it  became  neces- 
sary to  prepare  five  thousand  more  for  veterans,  in  the  multi- 
tude arriving  on  every  railroad  in  regular  and  in  forty  special 
trains  packed  to  the  limit,  some  conception  may  be  had  of  the 
embarrassment  in  locating  comfortably  the  great  army  in 
quick  time. 

It  will  require  several  subsequent  issues  of  the  Veteran 
to  report  the  important  proceedings  which  should  be  in  its 
columns.  One  feature,  however,  considered  here  is  the  proj- 
ect of  the  Veteran.  It  is  a great  disappointment  that  com- 
rades did  not  comply  with  its  pleadings  for  organization  on 
the  Vanderbilt  University  campus.  Thousands  who  were 
there  will  bless  the  day,  but  many  will  justify  complaint  that 
comrades  did  not  conform  more  fully  to  the  plea  in  the 
Veteplan  for  more  thorough  organization.  It  was  the  work 
of  this  editor  as  “a  committee  of  one”  to  arrange  for  that 
meeting,  and  he  did  his  duty,  working  practically  all  the  day 
for  it.  The  university  management  removed  panels  of  fence, 
furnished  water,  and  the  Howe  Ice  Company  supplied  great 
crystal  blocks  in  abundance.  Maj.  R.  H.  Dudley,  ex-Mayor 
of  the  city  and  as  gallant  a Confederate  as  ever  went  to  battle, 
served  as  marshal  (mounted),  and  every  arrangement  was 
perfected  as  outlined;  but  the  olden-time  discipline  seemed  to 
have  been  forgotten,  so  that  comrades  took  their  wives  and 
daughters  and  groups  were  formed,  and  orators,  who  wanted 
to  have  their  say,  created  such  disturbance  by  applause  that 
the  purpose  was  in  some  respects  a failure.  Be  it  remem- 
bered to  the  credit  of  Alabama  that  her  veterans  conformed 
literally  to  the  plan.  Two  comrades  from  that  State,  the 
ranking  one  a captain,  called  the  regiments  by  number  until 
representatives  were  practically  all  in  line.  They  so  demon- 
strated the  practicability  of  the  plan  that  assurance  is  given 
by  witnesses  of  its  diligent  execution  at  succeeding  reunions. 
(These  Alabama  comrades  promised  to  write  of  their  work, 
and  reports  are  awaited  anxiously.)  There  can  never  be  a 
better  place,  however.  Dr.  Dudley,  of  the  University  faculty, 
suggested  that  they  occupy  more  of  the  campus.  It  seemed 
a pity,  for  every  visitor  to  the  reunion  could  have  rested  on 
the  blue  grass  under  rich  shade.  It  is  hoped  that  comrades 
will  make  amends  at  subsequent  meetings  and  do  their  duty 
in  this  respect.  The  Veteran  will  aid  in  every  way  possible 
to  this  end. 

The  Proceedings — the  Welcomes. 

At  noon,  June  14,  the  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
Gen.  G.  W.  Gordon,  Commander  of  the  Tennessee  Division. 
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The  entire  assembly  rose  and  stood  while  the  invocation 
was  delivered  by  Chaplain  General  J.  W.  Jones,  of  Virginia. 
He  asked  divine  guidance  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention. He  thanked  the  Almighty  for  the  patriot  heroes  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  for  the  grand  patriots  who 
fought  for  four  years  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  principles 
for  which  their  fathers  fought.  He  returned  thanks  for 
divine  guidance  for  the  old  veterans  since  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  asked  that  blessings  rest  upon  the  entire  nation, 
and  prayed  that  the  nation  be  a Christian  people.  Thanks 
were  returned  to  God  for  the  magnificent  heroes  which  he 
had  given  to  the  Confederacy,  and  that  so  many  of  the  men 
and  officers  were  Christians.  Especial  blessings  were  asked 
for  those  who  were  unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  mis- 
fortune or  sickness.  A splendid  tribute  was  paid  the  late 
Commander,  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon. 

Gov.  James  B.  Frazier  delivered  an  address  of  welcome. 
He  was  greeted  with  a tremendous  outburst  of  applause.  It 
was  doubtless  the  most  captivating  speech  of  his  life. 

Gov.  Frazier  said  in  part; 

“I  was  honored  in  being  selected  to  speak  a word  of 
welcome  to  this  magnificent  audience,  not  because  of  my 
war  record,  for  when  you  marched  to  battle  to  the  tunes 
of  ‘Dixie’  and  ‘The  Girl  I Left  Behond  Me,’  candor  forces 
me  to  say  that  I was  actually  at  home  dressed  in  woman’s 
clothes.  [Applause.]  We  extend  to  you  a hearty  greeting 
because  you  are  the  remnant  of  the  greatest  army  of  in- 
dividual fighters  that  ever  went  to  battle.  The  personnel 
of  that  army  was  the  most  magnificent  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  They  were  the'  descendants  of  the  men  who  suffered  at 
Valley  Forge  with  Washington,  the  greatest  of  rebels.  Those 
men  sprang  from  noble  sires.  Up  to  the  war  the  South  had 
played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  government  of  this  republic. 
A Southern  man  had  written  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Southern  men  had  dominated  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  a Southern  man  had  written  the  organic  law  of  the  na- 
tion. It  was  a Southerner  that  planted  the  flag  of  the  nation 
on  the  palaces  of  the  Montezumas.  Men  who  sprang  from 
such  an  ancestry  could  not  deliberately  conspire  and  fight  for 
the  destruction  of  the  government  they  had  created.  The 
Confederate  army  fought  for  the  great  and  inalienable  right 
of  local  self-government.  If  you  had  had  equal  resources 
with  our  brothers  across  the  line,  to-day  the  stars  and  bars 
would  float  as  the  national  emblem. 

“We  love  you  men  of  the  South  for  the  heroism  which  you 
displayed  upon  2,200  battlefields,  and  we  honor  you  for  the 
patience  and  fortitude  which  you  have  shown  under  the  ad- 
versities which  followed  the  war.  You  have  accepted  the 
results  of  that  war  in  good  faith.  You  have  not  taught  your 
children  hate  and  malice,  but  you  have  taught  them  to  revere 
and  be  loyal  to  the  flag  of  the  nation. 

“When  you  gray-haired  old  veterans — God  bless  the 
grand  old  Confederate  soldier ! — returned  from  the  war,  yoi. 
solemnly  declared  that,  having  fought  and  lost  the  battle, 
from  that  day  henceforth  you  would  know  but  one  flag,  one 
country,  and  one  Constitution,  and  you  have  faithfully  kept 
that  promise.  You  have  met  the  problems  growing  out  of 
that  war  with  the  same  coolness  and  valor  and  intelligence 
that  you  displayed  upon  the  battlefield.  You  have  reorgan- 
ized labor,  and  to-day  the  South  is  producing  more  cotton  and 
grain  and  minerals  with  free  than  she  did  with  slave  labor. 

“I  welcome  you  to  the  grand  old  hospitable  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. I welcome  you  to  the  warmth  of  her  sunshine,  and 
if  that  ain’t  warm  enough,  I welcome  you  to  some  of  her 
moonshine.  You  have  solved  all  the  problems  in  a manner 


that  should  have  merited  the  praise  and  the  honor  of  every 
man  in  the  nation,  but  for  thirty  years  you  suffered  the  hu- 
miliation of  sectional  jealousy  and  prejudice,  yet  when  the 
war  with  Spain  was  declared  the  men  of  the  South,  true  to 
their  glorious  ancestry,  marched  side  by  side  with  the  valor- 
ous sons  of  the  North.  If  I had  some  magic  power,  I would 
place  a .garland  of  glory  of  forget-me-nots  reverently  at  your 
feet.  [Applause.]  I would  weave  a melody  whose  refrain 
would  be  welcome  to  Tennessee,  welcome  to  the  hearts  of 
the  brave  and  the  homes  of  the  free.” 

The  band  played  “Dixie”  and  the  convention  went  wild. 
Gen.  Gordon  then  appropriately  introduced  Mayor  Williams, 
saying  that  “if  any  get  too  much  of  that  moonshine  to  which 
the  Governor  so  kindly  referred  in  his  speech,  he  will  take 
care  of  you.” 

In  Mayor  Williams’s  welcome,  he  said : 

“I  can  recall  no  period  or  occasion  in  the  past  history  of 
my  life  among  the  good  people  of  Nashville  fraught  with  so 
much  pleasure  as  the  distinguished  privilege  this  hour  affords 
— to  stand  in  the  august  presence  of  an  assemblage  of  sol- 


JOHNSON  HOUSE. 

East  of  pike  midway  between  Franklin  and  Brentwood. 

diers  and  patriots’  such  as  now  confront  me — clothed  with  the 
authority  emanating  from  the  unanimous  desire  of  every  citi- 
zen of  our  great  city,  to  greet  you  at  the  very  threshold  of 
your  assembling  in  our  midst  with  the  smile  of  recognition 
and  the  right  hand  of  fraternal  fellowship,  coupled  with  the 
assurance  of  welcome,  thrice  welcome  every  one  of  you  to 
every  home  and  fireside  in  grand  old  Nashville. 

“We  honor  you  for  the  many  noble  deeds  of  self-defense 
made  in  the  defense  of  that  principle  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  son  of  our  Southland.  It  matters  naught  to  us  whether 
the  cause  you  so  nobly  espoused  and  bled  to  sustain  was  right 
or  wrong,  it  is  enough  for  us — your  posterity — to  know  that 
your  motives  were  pure,  your  purposes  sincere,  and  your  de- 
sire the  protection  of  your  homes  and  your  country.  What 
worthy  son  would  hesitate  long  enough  to  determine  the  right- 
eousness of  an  assault  made  upon  his  devoted  mother  before 
defending  her  with  his  life? 

“History  verifies  the  statement  that  never  before  in  the  an- 
nals of  civil  warfare  did  so  many  thousand  brave  and  patriotic 
citizens  rally  with  such  unanimity  of  purpose  and  concert  of 
action  around  a common  standard,  the  product  of  an  hour. 
The  history  of  that  terrible  struggle  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  our  people  to  need  mention  at  this  time.  The  patriotic 
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impulse  and  brave  spirit  so  manifest  in  the  inception  of  the 
strife  by  the  Southern  soldier  abated  not,  but  continued  with- 
out cessation  until  the  last  gun  was  fired  upon  the  battlefield 
and  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  made  and  accepted  by  the 
contending  armies. 

“We  point  you  to  the  thousands  of  unlatched  doors  to  our 
dwellings,  ornamented  with  the  cordial  smiles  of  worthy 
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matrons  and  lovely  daughters  ready  to  receive  and  to  enter- 
tain you  as  only  a Nashville  woman  can.  Our  men,  every 
one  of  them,  stand  to-day  with  delight,  impatiently  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  your  peace  and  comfort  while 
you  are  the  guests  of  our  city.  Our  children  ris.;  up  to  call 
you  blessed  and  offer  the  service  of  their  little  feet  to  take 
the  place  of  the  wooden  legs  and  feet  of  the  old  soldier. 
Our  neighbors  have  come  to  the  rescue  with  corn  and  venison 
to  feed  50,000;  our  weather  clerk  has  provided  typical 
Tennessee  weather  for  your  convenience  while  among  us;  our 
police  have  been  instructed  to  deal  gently  with  those  who  fall 
by  the  wayside  under  sun  or  other  stroke.  Our  town  is 
yours,  gentlemen ; make  the  best  of  it.” 

Tully  Brown  Speaks  for  the  Confederates. 

Gen.  Gordon  introduced  Tully  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Nashville, 


an  ever-ready  speaker  who  thrills  his  audiences  by  vivid  por- 
trayals of  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  whose  happiest 
theme  is  that  of  his  Confederate  comrades.  Mr.  Brown  said: 

“No  speech,  no  matter  how  eloquent  nor  how  gracious,  can 
adequately  express  the  welcome  which  Nashville  extends  to 
the  Confederate  veteran.  He  .would  be  welcome  anywhere 
in  any  land,  so  broad  is  his  fame.  His  triumphs  in  defeat 
have  been  so  glorious  and  so  magnificent  that  wherever  he 
may  go  . his  fame  precedes  him.  Of  course  you  are  welcome 
to  Nashville  and  to  Tennessee. 

“Tennessee  drew  her  sword  reluctantly.  She  waited  long, 
until  the  die  was  cast,  then  she  nobly  threw  her  broad  breast 
between  the  South  and  the  invader. 

“When  the  Confederates  reached  their  desolate  homes  after 
the  war,  their  war  had  really  only  begun;  there  is  no  use 
to  tell  lies  about  it.  It  had  taken  all  that  was  in  them  to 
learn  to  love  that  old  flag  again,  carpetbaggery  and  free  nig- 
gery  had  been  almost  too  much  for  their  patience  and  forti- 
tude. Yet  under  such  conditions  they  finally  restored  the 
South  to  its  old  place  in  the  Union  and  supplanted  negro 
slavery  with  white  civilization. 

"Were  I Demosthenes  or  Cicero  to-day,  I could  not  over- 
praise the  Confederate  veteran.  His  courage  has  no  equal 
and  his  endurance  knew  no  end. 

“Nashville  has  decked  her  homes  with  brilliant  bunting,  has 
entwined  the  flags  of  the  Confederacy  and  of  the  Union  to- 
gether— the  flag  of  our  Union,  which  no  Confederate  will 
ever  dishonor.  But  I speak  the  sentiment  of  every  Southern 
soldier  when  I say  that  while  one  is  the  flag  of  our  country 
that  we  honor  and  obey,  the  other  little  flag  of  the  stars  and 
bars  is  the  flag  of  our  hearts.  [The  wildest  enthusiasm 
greeted  this  sentiment.] 

“I  don’t  know  where  we  will  meet  next  year,  but  Nashville 
extends  you  an  invitation  to  meet  here  until  the  last  Confed- 
erate soldier  is  laid  in  his  grave.  You  saved  the  country;  you 
saved  it  from  the  horrors  and  barbarities  of  reconstruction, 
and  it  is  yours ; you  are  welcome  here  whenever  you  may 
come.” 

Gen.  Lee’s  Address. 

Gen.  Lee  spoke  in  response  in  part  as  follows : 

“It  is  impossible  for  me  to  respond  to  the  kindly  and  cor- 
dial welcome  so  fitly  spoken  to  my  comrades  who  wore  the 
gray,  without  thinking  of  the  great  soldier  and  orator  upon 
whom  this  duty  would  have  fallen,  if  he  had  not  been  taken 
from  us.  It  was  in  historic  Nashville,  seven  years  ago,  that 
his  eloquent  voice  gave  utterance  to  the  gratitude  of  our 
hearts  to  the  citizens  of  this  beautiful  city  for  the  hospitality 
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for  which  they  are  famous,  and  which  to-day  has  laid  us 
under  new  obligations.  It  was  here  that  he  placed  in  your 
hands  his  commission  as  your  chieftain,  and  sought  to  retire 
into  private  station.  With  an  outburst  of  loyal  devotion,  re- 
sistless as  the  whirlwind,  you  again  called  him  to  be  your 
leader,  and  gave  him  the  commission  of  your  unmeasured 
love  and  confidence. 

“He  was  true  to  your  service  to  the  last.  His  noble  voice 
is  hushed  forever.  He  has  answered  the  great  roll  call.  He 
has  conquered  the  last  enemy.  He  has  joined  his  great  com- 
mander in  the  white  hosts  of  peace.  The  armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy have  marched  to  fame’s  eternal  camping  ground,  and 
we  who  meet  to-day  are  only  the  belated  stragglers  of  that 
mighty  host  who  have  entered  into  their  immortality. 

‘The  living  are  brave  and  noble. 

But  the  dead  were  the  bravest  of  all.’ 

“As  I listened  to  the  eloquent  and  comforting  addresses  of 
welcome,  it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  recall  an  oc- 
casion now  nearly  forty  years  past,  when  some  of  us  yearned 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Nashville.  Between  us  and  these 
hospitable  homes  there  stretched  a wall  of  fire,  and  instead 
of  your  cordial  greetings  we  heard  the  thunder  of  guns. 

“The  Confederate  soldier  does  not  forget  that  from  the 
bosom  of  this  old  commonwealth  came  115,000  men  to  follow 
the  banners  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  and  that  more  than  31,000 
were  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  the  Union — Tennesseeans  be- 
lieve with  their  hearts’  blood.  They  did  not  count  the  cost 
when  the  great  questions  of  State  or  nation  had  to  be  settled 
with  drawn  swords. 

“We,  the  witnesses  of  that  great  sacrifice,  can  never  cease 
to  honor  Tennessee,  for  the  blood  of  her  sons,  for  the  tears 
and  prayers  of  her  daughters,  for  the  indomitable  spirit  which 
rebuilt  the  ruined  homes,  which  has  wrenched  prosperity 
from  field  and  mountain,  and  has  made  this  wonderful  land 
once  more  a thing  of  beauty  and  pride  to  every  Southern 
heart.  You  have  done  well,  men  and  women  of  Tennessee; 
with  peaceful  hands  you  have  won  back  more  than  your  fa- 
thers lost. 

“Truly  in  human  experience,  without  the  shedding  of  blood, 
there  is  no  redemption.  Rather  let  us  believe  that  the  world 
is  richer  and  better,  purer  and  greater  for  the  tragic  story  of 
forty  years  ago,  and  that  the  shed  blood  has  brought  blessing, 
honor,  glory,  and  power,  incorruptible  treasures  of  which  a 
brave  and  noble  people  can  never  be  despoiled. 

“But,  my  comrades,  it  is  a great  comfort  to  know  that  the 
South  had  such  men  to  lose.  It  was  a revelation  to  the  world ; 
it  was  a revelation  to  ourselves.  What  a magnificent  race 
of  men ! what  a splendid  type  of  humanity ! what  courage, 
what  grandeur  of  spirit!  what  patriotism!  what  self-sacrifice! 
It  was  sublime.  It  is  wonderful  beyond  compare.  Not  all 
were  conquered.  Some  of  these  men  came  back.  I see  them 
before  me  now.  God  has  bountifully  prolonged  their  days 
that  they  may  illustrate  to  the  next  generation  the  civic  vir- 
tues, that  they  may  tell  the  wondrous  story  of  those  days, 
that  they  may  stir  up  in  the  hearts  of  youth  the  emulation  of 
virtue,  the  passion  for  noble  achievements,  the  spirit  of  sac- 
rifice. 

“As  the  close  of  our  day  draws  near  and  the  work  of  up- 
building our  country  passes  on  into  younger  and  stronger 
hands,  let  us  make  it  our  mission,  comrades,  to  tell  the  story. 
Do  not  let  your  children  and  grandchildren  forget  the  cause 
for  which  we  suffered.  Tell  it  not  in  anger,  tell  it  not  in 
grief,  tell  it  not  in  revenge.  Tell  it  proudly,  as  fits  a soldier. 
There  is  no  shame  in  all  the  history.  Dwell  on  the  gallant 


deeds,  the  pure  motives,  the  unselfish  sacrifice.  Tell  of  the 
hardships  endured,  the  battles  fought,  the  men  who  bravely 
lived,  the  men  who  nobly  died.  Your  dead  comrades  shall 
live  again  in  your  words. 

“The  infinite  pity  and  glory  of  it  all  will  awake  the  hearts 
of  those  who  listen,  and  they  will  never  forget.  Tell  them 
of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  of  Stuart, 
with  his  waving  plume,  of  Forrest  with  his  scorn  of  death. 
Tell  them  of  Wade  Hampton  and  Gordon,  the  Chevalier 
Bayards  of  the  South.  Tell  them  of  Zollicoffer,  of  Pat  Cle- 
burne and  Frank  Cheatham,  of  Pelham,  of  Ashby.  Tell  them 
of  the  great  soldier  with  the  spotless  sword  and  the  spotless 
soul,  who  sleeps  at  Lexington,  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
Tell  them  of  the  great  President,  who  bore  upon  his  sad 
heart  the  sorrows  of  all  his  people. 

“This,  my  comrades,  is  your  last  commission.  Do  this  for 
the  dead,  that  they  may  be  loved  and  honored  still.  Do  this 
for  the  living,  who  are  worthy  of  love  and  honor.  Do  this  for 
our  country,  that  when  the  time  is  ripe  she  may  again  be  rich 
in  heroes  and  in  noble  deeds.  ‘Shall  not  the  selfsame  soil 
bring  forth  the  selfsame  men?’ 

“When  the  great  account  is  taken,  which  page,  think  you, 
my  countrymen,  will  the  South  most  willingly  spare?  Will 
it  be  the  old  page  torn  and  ragged,  stained  with  blood  and 
tears,  which  tells  the  story  of  secession  and  defeat ; or  will  it 
be  the  new  page  of  her  latest  census,  with  its  magnificent 
figures  of  wealth  and  prosperity?  Whatever  she  chooses, 
give  us  old  soldiers  the  old  page  to  read  and  read  again. 
This  blood  and  those  tears  mean  more  to  us  than  to  all  the 
world.  The  cause  in  which  they  were  shed  will  never  be 
lost  to  us,  and  the  love  we  gave  it  will  not  die  till  the  last 
gray  jacket  is  folded  and  the  last  gray  head  is  buried  be- 
neath the  sod. 

Closing  Words  to  Sons  of  Veterans. 

“My  comrades,  under  your  adopted  resolutions  and  orders, 
we  have  with  us  to-day  for  the  first  time  our  sons  and  grand- 
sons, the  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  sitting  with 
us,  having  the  privilege  of  the  floor.  It  has  been  a long-cher- 
ished hope  to  bring  about  closer  relations  between  the  two 
great  federated  bodies.  These  relations  are  vital  to  the  Veter- 
ans because  their  ranks  are  so  rapidly  thinning,  and  the  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  the  Sons  must  take  their  places  if  the 
federation  and  its  great  objects  are  to  be  perpetuated.  It  is 
vital  to  the  Sons,  for  the  inspiration  to  succeed  the  Veterans 
and  carry  on  the  work  must  be  absorbed  from  their  sires. 
Devotion  to  the  memory  of  the  Confederate  struggle  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  highest  devotion  to  our  country,  which 
has  grown  a perfect  whole  out  of  discord  and  factions.  The 
South  fought  for  liberty  and  the  right  of  self-government, 
as  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers.  The  Sons 
are  the  heirs,  and  must,  by  association  with  the  Veterans 
they  have  met  and  known,  be  taught  the  glorious  hereafter 
that  belongs  to  them.  They  inherit  from  them  the  glory  of 
the  matchless  courage,  fortitude,  and  endurance  which  they 
displayed  during  that  memorable  struggle  in  defending  their 
principles,  their  homes,  and  their  firesides,  and  which  de- 
veloped an  almost  Godlike  manhood  and  womanhood.  Their 
duty  will  be  to  guard  the  record  and  see  that  true  history  is 
written,  and  that  the  integrity  of  motive  and  patriotism  be 
vindicated  after  her  old  men  have  passed  over  the  river,  and 
leave  only  one  record  as  their  inheritance.  Let  us  in  every 
possible  way  encourage  and  invite  our  Sons  to  be  with  us 
and  join  us  from  now  on.” 

Gen.  G.  W.  Gordon  then  introduced  Thomas  M.  Owen,  of 
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Alabama,  who  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome.  Mr. 
Owen  said  that  for  seven  long  years  they  had  waited  for  this 
invitation,  which  had  come  at  last,  and  thanked  God  that  the 
Sons  were  in  the  house  of  their  fathers  to  remain.  He  said 
that  the  organization  for  which  he  officially  appeared  was  a 
truth-telling,  truth-touching  organization,  and  that  whenever 
the  voice  of  slander  should  be  raised  the  Sons  of  Veterans 
would  ever  be  raised  to  silence  it.  He  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  heroism  and  devotion  of  the  women,  and  said 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  during  the  darkest  days  of  the 
war  there  was  a doubting  woman  in  the  South.  (Prolonged 
applause.) 


Opening  Prayer  by  Bishop  O.  P.  Fitzgerald — Second  Day. 

God  of  our  fathers,  taught  by  thy  Word  and  led  by  thy 
Spirit,  we  invoke  thy  presence  with  us  and  thy  blessing  upon 
us  in  this  reunion.  Though  the  number  of  veterans  that 
meet  from  year  to  year  grows  smaller,  their  frames  feebler, 
we  gratefully  note  that  there  is  no  diminution  of  their  fame, 
nor  of  the  affection  of  our  people  which  finds  expression  in 
these  annual  reunions.  We  thank  thee  that  for  them  defeat 
was  not  darkened  by  dishonor.  We  thank  thee  that  our  love 
for  our  own  heroes,  living  or  dead,  is  unmixed  with  any  feel- 
ing of  hatred  toward  any  portion  of  our  countrymen.  We 
thank  thee  for  the  evidences  we  have  of  thy  blessing  upon  our 
people,  that  blessing  which  is  more  to  us,  and  better  for  us, 
than  victory  on  the  battlefield,  “the  blessing  of  the  Lord  that 
maketh  rich  and  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it.”  For  peace 
throughout  all  our  borders,  for  brotherly  kindness,  and  foi 
a measure  of  temporal  prosperity,  we  thank  thee,  our  gracious 
God.  And  while  we  miss  the  presence  of  our  comrade  and 
chief — our  Gordon — we  thank  thee  for  his  life  that  was  with- 
out stain,  for  his  faith  that  was  without  cloud,  and  for  his 
death  that  was  a victory  over  the  last  enemy.  We  thank  thee 
here  and  now  for  all  thy  mercies  that  have  not  failed  in  thy 
dealings  with  us  as  a people,  for  the  wisdom  which  is  from 
above  that  overrules  our  short-sighted  plans  and  turns  even 
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our  blunders  into  blessings.  We  thank  thee  for  thy  presence, 
which  has  been,  and  is,  to  us  a pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
of  fire  by  night.  We  beseech  thee,  God  of  our  fathers,  still 
to  be  with  us  and  bless  us.  Help  us  to  bear  one  another’s 
burdens ; help  uis  to  help  each  other  in  every  good  word  and 
work.  Flelp  all  our  people  in  all  parts  of  this  nation  to  fol- 
low the  things  that  make  for  peace.  And  when  the  last  of 
these  veterans  shall  receive  their  final  discharge,  may  they, 
through  thy  mercy,  be  ready  to  join  their  glorified  comrades 
in  that  city  of  God  where  no  battle  word  startles  the  sacred 
host  with  alarm  and  where  they  shall  enjoy  unbroken  fellow- 
ship forever.  Amen. 

Business  proceedings  to  appear  next  month. 

Lamar  Fontaine  on  the  Vanderbilt  Campus. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  thank  you  especially  for  the  grand 
treat  your  suggestion  gave  us  in  the  camp  fire  assemblage  on 
Vanderbilt  campus  at  our  recent  reunion  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  Nashville?  This  feature  of  the  reunion  was  by  far 
the  most  enjoyable  of  all  the  rest.  Out  on  the  greensward 
in  the  beautiful  park,  away  from  the  din  and  bustle  of  the 
seething  crowd,  we  could  meet  and  greet  our  old  comrades, 
lie  down  on  the  cool  grass,  and  fight  our  battles  over.  It  is 
the  sentiment  of  every  old  comrade  that,  instead  of  packing 
us  in  a crowded  auditorium,  we  be  allowed  hereafter  to  have 
at  least  one  day  in  the  cool  shade  and  open  air  of  a park  or 
lawn,  with  signboards  to  designate  each  State,  etc.  I es- 
pecially ask  that  a particular  spot  be  designated  for  the 
Morris  Island  Immortal  Six  Hundred  and  the  survivors  of 
the  other  Northern  prisons.  Will  you  keep  this  matter  promi- 
nently before  the  committee  who  have  charge  of  the  pro- 
grammes of  all  our  future  reunions,  and  have  diagrams  pub- 
lished showing  the  exact  location  of  each  State  on  the 
grounds,  also  the  hours  for  the  special  meetings?  These 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  old  boys.  We  go  to  these 
reunions  to  meet  one  another,  and  in  the  crowded  halls  and 
streets  the  throngs  are  too  great,  and  the  crowds  of  citizens 
and  curiosity  seekers  prevent  our  getting  together.  Many 
of  us  seek  our  friends  for  days  and  never  find  them,  and  go 
home  sadly  disappointed,  so  that  the  reunion  becomes  a 
failure  for  all  such  in  its  best  sense. 

Thanking  you  again  for  the  pleasure  you  gave  me  on  the 
Vanderbilt  campus,  I also  tender  you  in  the  name  of  the 
men  of  Camp  1331,  of  Coahoma  County,  Miss.,  our  most 
heartfelt  good  wishes  and  hope  your  influence  will  keep  this 
feature  for  us  in  all  future  reunions. 


W.  E.  Sloan  wrote  from  Corona,  Cal.,  about  “How  Com- 
rades Can  Get  Together”  on  the  Vanderbilt  University  Cam- 
pus: 

“The  plan  is  certainly  all  right,  but  the  date  is  wrong. 
Why  wait  until  the  reunion  is  almost  over  before  giving  the 
old  men  an  opportunity  of  meeting  their  old  army  comrades 
face  to  face?  Thousands,  no  doubt,  will  be  there  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  finding  their  old  surviving  friends  with  whom 
they,  perhaps,  associated  in  childhood,  as  well  as  touched 
elbows  on  many  a sternly  contested  field,  and  must  they  be 
compelled  to  roam  around  or  attend  dull  mass  conventions 
for  two  whole  days  before  given  an  opportunity  to  meet  their 
dear  comrades? 

“The  longing  desire  of  my  heart  is  to  meet  the  survivors  of 
the  Ashby  Brigade  of  Tennessee  Cavalry,  and  especially  the 
Fifth  Tennessee  Cavalry  Regiment,  not  one  of  whom  I have 
seen  for  more  than  twenty-six  years ; and  no  doubt  many  of 
them,  like  myself,  have  for  many  years  been  hidden  away  in 
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the  great  West,  and  may  now  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  their  comrades  on  Tennessee  soil,  and  jour- 
ney thither  to  attend  what  will  be  to  them  the  only  Confederate 
reunion  on  this  earth,  and  all  in  the  hope  of  grasping  the 
hands  of  old  friends  and  talking  over  the  scenes  of  years 
gone  by.  Many  of  them  will,  doubtless,  arrive  in  Nashville 
the  day  before  the  opening  session,  and  will  feel  lost  until 
they  find  .some  old  comrade  to  talk  to.  Surely  that  is,  and 
should  be,  (he  chief  feature  of  these  reunions,  and  not  the 
mere  conventional  business  sessions.  I heard  complaints  on 
that  very  point  by  a Californian  who  attended  the  Dallas  re- 
union, and  he  found  it  impossible  to  find  some  of  his  friends 
who  were  there.  He  might  have  touched  shoulders  with  them 
in  the  convention  hall  and  still  had  no  way  of  finding  them 
out.  Do  try  and  find  some  way  of  bringing  them  together  two 
days  earlier.” 

It  would  have  been  better  to  name  the  first  day  rather  than 
the  second,  but  it  was  anticipated  that  comrades  would  them- 
selves talk  up  that  meeting  and  make  the  plan  known  to  those 
who  are  not  subscribers  and  therefore  not  knov/  in  time  to 
attend  such  meeting  the  first  day. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  REUNION. 

Col.  W.  D.  Pickett,  of  Fourbear,  Wyo.,  who  served  on  the 
staff  of  Lieut.  Gen.  W.  J.  Hardee,  writes  of  it : 

"The  reunion  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  14-16,  1904,  will  always  be  classed 
as  among  the  noted  ones  of  the  order.  To  one,  like  the 
writer,  whose  long  residence  in  the  Northwest  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  order  had  deprived  him  of  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  attending,  this  reunion  was  especially  impressive. 
On  this  account  he  has  been  asked  to  dot  down  his  impres- 
sions of  what  passed  before  him. 

‘‘What  first  impressed  me  was  the  genuine  hospitality  and 
kindliness  of  feeling  evinced  by  the  citizens  of  Nashville. 
The  veteran’s  badge  opened  the  homes  and  hearts  of  every 
one,  and  nothing  was  left  undone  to  show  their  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  hardships  endured  and  of  the  valor  displayed  by 
these  veterans  in  a cause  in  which  all  took  a common  interest. 

‘‘What  was  everywhere  in  evidence  was  the  genuine  affection 
evinced  by  the  veterans,  the  one  to  the  other.  No  other  intro- 
duction was  necessary  than  the  sight  of  the  badge.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  those  friendships  were  formed 
amid  the  privations  of  the  march  and  amid  the  storms  of  bat- 
tle in  one  of  the  most  memorable  contests  of  history.  To  me, 
personally,  it  will  be  the  red-letter  event  of  a long  and  some- 
what eventful  life:  the  meeting  and  renewing  of  old  friend- 
ships with  such  men  as  Stephen  D.  Lee,  James  D.  Porter,  E. 
C.  Lewis,  Geo.  W.  Gordon,  Joe  Vaulx,  R.  B.  Snowden,  Tully 
Brown,  S.  A.  Cunningham,  W.  F.  Fostei,  J.  R.  Buist,  George 
Helm,  Armistead  Collier,  and  many  others  accidentally  met 
in  that  great  crowd. 

‘‘The  insignia  of  rank  was  not  very  noticeable  in  the  parade. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  on  these  occasions  there  are  no 
officers  or  privates.  We  should  all  be  brethren,  comrades,  and 
friends.  The  commanding  general  and  his  chief  of  staff  set 
a commendable  example  by  their  plain  clothing,  and  their 
example  should  be  followed  in  future  reunions.  Of  course  the 
grand  marshal  and  aids  should  have  a distinctive  insignia, 
and  there  is  none  better  than  the  Confederate  gray. 

‘‘It  could  but  be  noticeable,  the  feebleness  evinced  by  many 
of  the  veterans  on  parade  day ; nor  is  it  surprising  when  it 
is  recalled  that  the  youngest  must  have  been  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age.  A few  trudged  along  on  wooden  legs,  many 
with  armless  sleeves,  and  a few  accompanied  by  their  faithful 


wives.  Neither  these  circumstances  nor  the  hot  day  were 
able  to  keep  down  the  grand  manifestations  of  enthusiasm  as 
the  veterans  passed  the  reviewing  stand.  Many  were  the  evi- 
dences of  genuine  affection  shown  the  commanding  general. 
This  was  not  surprising.  Stephen  D.  Lee  is  by  nature  a 
Democrat,  he  is  by  nature  the  splendid  gentleman.  When  to 
these  personal  qualities  are  added  his  long  successful  mili- 
tary career,  first  under  the  eye  of  Lee  in  Virginia,  from  whence 
he  came  West  as  a brigadier,  then  the  brilliant  repulse  of 
Sherman’s  Corps  at  Buffalo  Bayou,  then  his  distinguished  serv- 
ices as  division  and  corps  commander  in  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee until,  after  the  battle  of  Nashville,  he  was  assigned 
the  honor  of  protecting  the  rear  of  that  torn  and  bleeding 
army,  which  he  effectually  did  until  wounded ; when  these 
matters  are  considered,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  veterans 
made  no  mistake  in  placing  on  his  shoulders  the  mantle  of 
the  lamented  Gordon. 

‘‘My  intercourse  during  the  reunion  was  mostly  with  of- 
ficers and  men  of  Hardee’s  old  corps.  It  was  gratifying  to  hear 
from  these  universal  praise  of  Gen.  Hardee  as  a corps  com- 
mander and  as  a man.  The  expressions  of  confidence  were 
the  more  gratifying  because  it  is  believed  he  has  never 
occupied  that  commanding  position  among  the  Southern  peo- 
ple -which  his  distinguished  services  entitled  him  to  occupy. 

‘‘His  corps  (consisting  at  various  times  of  two  or  three  of 
the  following  divisions : Patton  Anderson’s,  Buckner’s,  Breck- 
enridge’s,  Cleburne’s,  Walker’s,  Cheatham’s,  and  Brown’s),  in 
all  the  battles  that  it  engaged,  never  turned  its  back  to  the 
foe  in  battle,  with  the  only  exception  of  the  battle  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  when  the  left  of  the  corps,  after  having  been  at- 
tenuated to  a mere  picket  line  by  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
to  reenforce  Cleburne  on  the  extreme  right,  who  had  been 
closely  pressed  all  day  by  Sherman’s  Corps,  gave  way  before 
two  lines  of  battle  of  Grant’s  veterans.  Even  then  Cleburne 
held  the  right  till  ten  o’c’oek  at  night,  thereby  enabling  a 
considerable  part  of  the  army  to  withdraw  by  a bridge  just  in 
his  rear. 

“W.  J.  Hardee  was  a soldier  from  start  to  finish.  As  a 
consequence,  there  was  a complete  organization  of  his  corps 
from  regiment  to  division.  Each  was  always  kept  fully 
equipped  with  ordnance,  commissary,  and  quartermaster 
stores.  The  corps  was  always  ready  to  move  with  three  days’ 
rations,  and  at  the  proper  time  was  always  ready  to  strike 
an  effective  blow.  The  knowledge  of  this  systematic  prepared- 
ness gave  the  men  full  confidence  that  they  would  be  well  taken 
care  of  on  the  march  and  more  especially  in  battle.  In 
all  of  this  he  was  ably  assisted  by  some  of  the  best  division, 
brigade,  and  regimental  commanders  that  this  war  brought  to 
the  front. 

“The  uniform  success  of  Hardee’s  Corps  was  due  greatly  to 
its  complete  organization,  ably  assisted  by  his  various  di- 
vision commanders. 

“I  have  never  thought  Hardee  had  received  proper  recogni- 
tion from  the  public  men  and  press  of  the  South — in  a word. 
Southern  public  opinion.” 

Decoration  of  Confederate  Graves  at  Franklin. — In  the 
memorial  exercises  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  June  3 an  elaborate 
programme  was  carried  out.  Mrs.  Tennie  P.  Dozier  writes 
that  in  the  afternoon  at  McGavock  Cemetery  there  were  short 
but  interesting  addresses  by  Rev.  Jno.  W.  Hanner  and  Messrs. 
George  Armstead  and  John  Miller,  and  readings  by  Miss 
Cayce  and  Mrs.  Pinkerton.  They  tried  not  to  leave  a grave 
without  some  flowers  on  it.  The  graves  of  the  unknown  dead 
were  decorated  by  the  children  of  the  Franklin  Chapter. 
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MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  I.  B.  GORDON  BY  lUDGE  T.  G.  JONES,  OF  ALABAMA. 


“Commander  in  Chief,  Comrades,  and  Fellow-Countrymen: 
One  of  the  noblest  souls  that  ever  ‘left  or  tenanted  human 
form’  has  ascended.  No  words  spoken  here  can  add  to  the 
significance  of  the  life  that  has  gone  or  the  nobility  of  its 
lessons ; and  yet,  when  we  think  of  Gordon^  all  our  souls  cry 
out  for  utterance. 

“As  we  recall  his  life  and  work,  we  are  carried  back  to  the 
days  of  storm  and  battle,  when  the  differences  bequeathed  to 
the  generation  of  that  day  by  the  forefathers  rent  our  land 
in  civil  war,  and  the  South,  all  unprepared,  went  out  with 
naked  valor  against  a world  in  arms.  There  come  to  us  the 
first  passionate  rushing  to  arms  and  the  delirium  of  those 
days,  with  their  visions  of  glory,  happiness,  and  greatness. 
Then  we  live  again  in  the  long  years  of  alternate  victory  and 
defeat,  hope  and  despair,  in  which  were  melted  the  ignobler 
passions  of  the  strife  and  a whole  people  blended  in  a sterner 
consecration  to  duty,  suffering,  and  sacrifice.  Again  we  visit 
the  graves  of  the  slain  and  stand  with  the  mourners,  the 
wounded,  the  sick  and  dying,  in  a land  harried  by  arms,  where 
want  stalks  abroad,  while  the  very  sun  seems  darkened  and 
the  air  is  filled  with  wails.  We  see  the  Confederate  soldier 
clinging  to  his  colors,  while  wife  and  child  at  home  clutched 
at  his  courage  with  cries  for  bread;  that  courage  which  sound- 
ed all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  misfortune  and  for  a time 
throttled  fate  itself.  We  hear  again  the  ringing  yell  of  his 
onset,  his  battle  anthem  for  native  land  rising  heavenward 
above  the  roar  of  five  hundred  stormy  fields.  Then  the  con- 
scious air  is  hushed  with  the  solemn  tidings  from  Appomattox. 
Then  we  view  the  home-coming  of. the  defeated  soldier,  the 
woe  and  waste  that  awaited  him  there,  the  hard  task  of  be- 
ginning life  anew  amid  the  wreck  of  industries,  institutions, 
and  order.  Then  we  live  again  some  days  of  peace  worse  than 
the  days  of  war,  when  misconstruction  and  passion  for  a time 
misled  the  victor  and  the  bayonet  made  law.  Then  we  see, 
clear-cut  and  strong  as  figures  cleft  in  rock,  the  Confederate 
soldier  and  the  Confederate  women  rising  superior  to  calamity 
and  despair,  and  teaching  the  world  ‘how  sublime  a thing 
it  is  to  suffer  and  grow  strong.’  Then  the  sunshine  drives 
out  the  darkness,  and  the  mists  of  passion  and  misconstruction 
fade,  to  give  place  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  States  and  the 
new  Union,  with  its  hopes  and  happiness  and  its  reconciliation. 

“In  this  flood  of  memories,  Gordon,  resplendent  in  the 
beauty  of  youth  and  hope  and  consecration,  comes  to  us  again, 
as  he  pleaded  at  Montgomery,  in  i86i,  for  ‘a  place  in  the 
picture  near  the  flashing  of  the  guns,’  and  we  watch  the  sheen 
of  his  sword  from  Seven  Pines  to  Appomattox.  The  story 
of  one  battle  is  the  story  of  another,  save  that  with  greater 
opportunity  came  the  exhibition  of  higher  power,  nobler  dar- 
ing, and  sublimer  genius. 

“At  Sharpsburg,  while  in  command  of  the  Sixth  Alabama, 
he  occupied  a vital  and  exposed  point  on  Lee’s  center.  He 
promised  Lee  to  hold  it,  and  he  held  it.  He  roused  his  men  to 
almost  superhuman  effort,  and  steadied  them  against  tre- 
mendous odds,  as  he  moved  along  the  fiery  crest  of  battle, 
the  realization  of  all  that  warriors  dream  of,  his  blood  flowing 
from  four  unstanched  and  unheeded  wounds,  until,  stricken 
by  a fifth  and  well-nigh  fatal  one,  he  was  borne  unconscious 
to  the  rear.  A brigadier,  at  the  head  of  six  splendid  Georgia 
regiments,  he  retook  Mary’s  Heights,  ere  other  troops  who 
were  to  take  part  realized  that  the  battle  was  on,  and,  like 
a thunderbolt,  dashed  Barlow’s  Division  to  pieces  at  Gettys- 
burg. In  the  days  of  the  Wilderness  none  won  more  glory 
than  he.  In  the  early  morn,  on  the  I2th  of  May,  when  Han- 
cock seized  the  ‘Horseshoe’  and  cut  the  Army  of  Northern 
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Virginia  in  twain,  and  was  moving  swiftly  inside  our  lines  to 
complete  our  destruction,  Gordon,  in  temporary  command  of 
Early’s  Division,  was  in  reserve,  with  orders  which  left  him 
large  discretion  and  charged  him  with  momentous  responsi- 
bilities. He  decided  quickly  and  acted  Instantaneously,  with 
the  divine  instinct  of  the  heaven-born  soldier.  He  struck  like 
the  lightning  flash,  halting  Hancock’s  assault  at  the  supreme 
moment  with  one  brigade,  and  then  with  the  rest  of  the  divi- 
sion headed  the  resistless  reentering  wedge  which  shattered 
all  on  either  side  of  it,  and  saved  the  day.  His  comrades  and 
the  country  felt  as  did  Lee,  who  said  to  him:  ‘You  saved 
the  army  and  won  its  admiration  by  the  way  in  which  you 
handled  your  division  yesterday.  I could  not  rest  satisfied 
until  you  had  permanent  comrnand  of  it.  I telegraphed  the 
President,  and  am  glad  to  give  you  his  reply:  that  you  have 
been  commissioned  a major  general  to  date  from  the  I2th  of 
May.’  It  was  Gordon  whose  genius  and  skill  suggested  and 
executed  the  daring  plan  which  passed  Jackson’s  old  corps  by 
a swift  night  march  along  the  base  of  Massanutten  Mountain, 
despite  the  obstacles  with  which  nature  beset  the  movement, 
and  hurled  that  corps  at  dawn,  with  the  sweep  and  power  of 
an  avalanche,  upon  Sheridan’s  army,  shattering  two  of  its 
corps  and  driving  all  in  disorder  to  the  rear,  where  its  situa- 
tion doomed  it  to  destruction,  if  the  concentration  he  ordered 
against  it  had  been  left  to  the  hands  which  struck  the  first 
blow. 

“Next  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  Jackson’s  old 
corps,  and  placed  by  Lee  to  defend  his  right  in  the  days 
of  his  extremity  at  Petersburg.  There  with  rare  skill  he 
drove  back  a turning  movement  on  the  banks  of  Hatcher’s 
Run,  little  less  formidable  than  the  effort  which  afterwards 
wrought  our  ruin  when  Five  Forks  fell.  When  the  end  was 
nigh,  Lee,  who  held  in  check  what  was  in  the  front,  but  was 
threatened  in  the  rear  by  the  disasters  which  everywhere  else 
overtook  the  Confederate  arms,  selected  Gordon  to  devise  and 
head  the  last  desperate  offensive  movement  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  to  save  the  failing  fortunes  of  the  Con- 
federacy. This  attack  failed,  after  great  initial  success,  from 
untoward  causes,  which  human  foresight  could  not  prevent. 
He  held  his  lines  on  the  fateful  Sunday  when  our  right  was 
crushed,  and  such  was  the  fury  of  his  counter  attack  that  the 
engineer  brigade  from  City  Point  was  hurried  to  the  support 
of  the  troops  who  held  the  only  point  on  his  lines  which  he 
did  not  retake  that  day.  He  was  ordered  to  protect  the  rear  on 
the  memorable  retreat  from  Petersburg.  When  the  time  was 
nigh  for  the  last  attempt  of  the  army  to  cut  through  encir- 
cling foes,  Lee  brought  him  from  the  rear  to  the  front.  With 
the  small  remnant  of  his  own  men  and  parts  of  Hill  and  An- 
derson’s Corps  and  a body  of  cavalry  under  Fitz  Lee,  Gordon, 
as  the  sun  rose  on  that  fateful  morning  to  look  on  a nation 
dying  there,  dashed  furiously  against  superior  forces  of  artil- 
lery and  cavalry,  driving  them  back  in  confusion  on  the  solid 
masses  of  Ord’s  Infantry,  and  then  stood  ready  to  die  until 
Lee  ordered  a cessation  of  battle.  Without  any  military  train- 
ing or  outside  influence  to  help  him  upward,  Gordon,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  had  won  a lieutenant  generalcy  and  im- 
mortal fame  in  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  wars  and  in  one 
of  its  grandest  armies. 

“What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  a great  captain?  He 
must  have  power  to  compel  the  affections  and  inspire  the  blind 
confidence  of  his  followers.  He  must  be  able  to  impress  upon 
them  that  he  sympathizes  with  them,  watches  over  their  wel- 
fare, cares  for  their  lives  as  for  precious  jewels,  while.  aL 
ways  ready  to  give  his  own  life  and  reputation  for  them.  He 
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must  have  the  insight  to  discern  the  strength  and  designs  and 
moral  atmosphere  of  his  opponents,  and  correctly  to  forecast 
their  conceptions  of  their  own  surroundings  and  dangers,  and 
the  design,  strength,  and  situations,  moral  or  physical,  which 
they  ascribe  to  him.  He  must  have  an  abiding  confidence  in 
himself  and  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  decide  quickly  in 
time  of  disaster,  conflicting  information,  or  sudden  or  unex- 
])ected  situations.  He  must  have  serenity  of  character  not  to 
be  cast  down  by  adversity,  and  the  moral  courage  to  grasp 
opportunity  and  risk  life,  reputation,  and  command  on  the 
hazard  of  the  die.  when  the  good  of  his  cause  justifies  risk, 
or  untoward  events  impel  instant  decision  and  action.  He 
must  have  that  judgment  which  tempers  but  does  not  shrivel 
boldness,  the  strength  of  conviction  which  does  not  halt  or 
vacillate,  or  suspend  its  purpose,  in  the  face  of  obstacles  and 
doubt,  when  he  has  done  his  best,  and  the  wisdom  which 
sees  all  obstacles  in  planning  and  none  in  execution,  save  those 
which  are  insuperable.  He  tnust  be  liberal  of  praise  and 
chary  of  blame,  willing  to  yield  his  glory  to  others  and  to  as- 
sume faults  not  his  owm.  He  must  be  unselfish  in  the  large 
sense,  yielding  hearty  loyalty  to  superiors  and  showing  gen- 
erosity and  kindness  to  inferiors.  When  to  these  we  add  pro- 
found belief  in  the  necessity  and  justice  of  his  cause,  the  pur- 
pose to  die  rather  than  be  beaten,  and  belief  and  practice  of 
the  highest  code  of  religion  and  morality  of  his  time,  we  have 
the  subtle  qualities  which  make  the  commander  and  his  army 
one,  molding  it  the  willing  instrument  of  his  will,  unques- 
tioning, despising  odds  and  death,  following  blindly  to  im- 
molation to  sustain  his  efforts.  These  are  the  sovereign  gifts 
w'hich  make  the  great  commander  and  crown  men  monarchs 
of  the  battlefield. 

“Measured  by  these  tests,  Gordon  came  up  to  the  full 
stature  of  m.ilitary  greatness.  Nothing  presents  more  strik- 
ingly his  possession  of  the  fine  fiber  of  many  of  these  traits 
than  his  conduct  on  the  5th  of  May  in  the  Wilderness,  when, 
after  a fierce  counter-charge,  piercing  the  enemy’s  long  ad- 
vancing line  of  battle,  which  had  driven  our  men  in  con- 
fusion. and  gave  way  only  along  the  small  front  of  Gordon’s 
assault,  he  found  that  his  victorious  men  as  formed  were  stand- 
ing on  the  same  general  line  of  the  enemy,  which  extended  un- 
broken on  either  side,  making  retreat  or  advance  or  inaction 
equally  fatal.  He  saw  and  remedied  the  situation  instantly. 
Changing  the  battle  front  of  his  brigade  by  facing  right  and 
left  from  the  center,  so  that  his  six  regiments,  three  facing 
one  way  and  three  the  ocher,  were  back  to  back,  he  was  strik- 
ing and  driving  the  enemy’s  exposed  flanks  like  a hammer  on 
the  head  of  a nail  in  ten  minutes  after  the  situation  developed. 
No  soldier  ever  displayed  higher  genius  or  more  heroic  quali- 
ties than  did  Gordon  at  dawn  on  the  12th  of  May,  when,  in 
the  mists  and  fogs  of  the  tangled  woods,  amid  the  clamor 
of  disaster  and  the  roar  of  a victorious  assault,  which  had 
poured  across  our  works  and  was  mowing  down  our  lines,  he 
struck  instantly  with  one  brigade  at  a hostile  corps,  to  gain 
time  for  the  formation  of  the  rest  of  his  command ; and  then, 
having  lifted  his  men  to  an  exaltation  bordering  on  fanaticism 
by  his  remonstrances  to  Lee,  who  was  ‘ordered  to  the  rear,’ 
hurled  his  division,  himself  at  the  head,  in  a resistless  counter- 
assault,  which  reversed  the  glory  of  the  day  and  saved  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Never  was  illustrated  nicer  cal- 
culation or  better  adaptation  of  plan  to  time,  place,  circum- 
stances, and  means,  or  comprehension  of  the  moral  effects  of 
attack,  than  in  the  movement  he  advocated  and  led  across  the 
Shenandoah  upon  Sheridan’s  left  on  October  19,  1864.  No 
commander  ever  displayed  greater  confidence  in  himself  and 
in  his  men  than  did  Gordon  at  Monocacy,  when,  the  cavalry 


having  attracted  attention  to  his  dispositions  while  he  was  in 
the  full  tide  of  a flank  movement,  he  found  superior  numbers 
threatening  his  destruction  if  he  remained  as  he  was,  and  yet 
strongly  posted  above  the  stream,  compelling  him  to  attack 
them  with  inferior  numbers  across  open  fields  studded  with 
fences  and  shocks  of  hay,  and  make  instant  changes  in  his 
plans,  in  sight  and  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  He  instantly 
perceived  and  did  what  was  best  to  do.  His  rare  faculty  for 
handling  and  inspiring  masses  on  the  field  and  his  lordly  per- 
sonal courage  carried  his  followers  over  all  obstacles  and 
drove  Wallace  back  in  defeat,  though  the  Monocacy  ran  red 
with  their  blood,  and  a third  of  his  division  fell,  killed  or 
wounded.  Greater  unselfishness  and  higher  moral  courage  to 
stake  self,  reputation,  and  command  on  the  hazard  of  the  die 
for  the  good  of  his  cause,  has  never  been  than  when  this 
young  general,  whose  laurels  grew  only  brighter  by  contrast 
with  disasters  through  which  his  corps  had  lately  passed, 
proposed  to  Lee,  after  both  had  agreed  ‘that  to  stand  still 
would  be  death,  and  it  would  only  be  death  if  we  fought 
and  failed,’  to  find  some  weak  point  in  Grant’s  armor  and 
command  the  assault  upon  it  in  one  last  desperate  effort,  when 
the  chances  were  as  one  to  ten  on  the  side  of  defeat,  and  that 
he  would  only  wither  his  fame  and  link  his  name,  if  he  sur- 
vived, with  the  memories  of  a great  disaster.  His  march 
around  Sheridan’s  army  and  assault  upon  his  left  at  Cedar 
Creek,  and  the  flank  attack  he  suggested  and  commanded  on 
the  6th  of  May,  in  the  Wilderness,  were  worthy  counterparts 
of  Jackson’s  great  movement  on  Pope  and  the  last  stroke  of 
his  genius  in  overwhelming  Hooker. 

“He  had  the  sublime  faith  of  Jackson,  the  sound  judgment 
of  Johnston,  the  steadfastness  of  Longstreet  or  Cleburne,  the 
genius  of  Forrest,  the  boldness  and  dash  of  Stuart,  the  in- 
tensity of  Early  or  Davis,  and  was  as  unselfish  and  pure  in 
thought  as  Lee. 

“No  soldier  who  ever  commanded  English-speaking  troops, 
or  led  citizen  soldiery  of  any  race,  knew  better  how  to  sway 
and  inspire  the  hearts  of  men  upon  the  battlefield.  None  ex- 
celled him  in  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  battle  or  detecting  the 
play  of  moral  forces  in  the  current  of  fight.  He  was  a born 
woodsman,  and  took  in  as  with  the  glance  of  an  eagle’s  eye 
the  advantages  of  position.  His  voice  combined  the  charm  of 
a flute  with  the  clearness  and  volume  of  a trumpet.  It  was 
worth  the  risk  of  battle  to  see  him  on  horseback  amid  his 
troops.  Maj.  Stiles,  in  his  great  book,  ‘Four  Years  under 
Marse  Robert,’  gives  this  vivid  picture  of  Gordon  in  a charge: 
‘Gordon  was  the  most  glorious  and  inspiring  thing  I ever 
looked  upon.  He  was  riding  a beautiful  coal-black  stallion, 
captured  at  Winchester,  that  belonged  to  one  of  the  Federal 
generals  in  Milroy’s  army — a majestic  animal,  whose  neck  was 
clothed  with  thunder.  1 never  saw  a horse’s  neck  so  arched, 
his  eye  so  fierce,  his  nostril  so  dilated.  He  followed  in  a trot, 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  battle  line,  his  head  right  in  among 
the  slanting  barrels  and  bayonets,  the  reins  loose  upon  his 
neck,  his  rider  standing  in  his  stirrups,  bareheaded,  hat  in 
hand,  arms  extended,  and,  in  a voice  like  a trumpet,  exhorting 
his  men.’  He  always  had  crisp  words  to  rouse  the  ardor  of 
his  men  as  his  line  moved  into  action,  and  if  it  was  prudent  to 
do  so,  he  often  told  them  what  was  intended,  and  what  he  ex- 
pected of  them.  Some  of  his  battle  speeches  were  master- 
pieces of  emotion  and  oratory.  No  leader  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times  has  excelled  him  in  this  respect.  There  was  just 
enough  glow  in  acts  and  speech  to  inspire  confidence  that  all 
was  going  well,  while  a battle  look  beamed  on  his  face  which 
spoke  the  joy  of  fight  and  unalterable  purpose  to  conquer  or 
die.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  one  to  be  in  his  presence. 
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or  in  the  sound  of  his  voice  in  battle,  and  then  feel  afraid. 
He  knew  what  details  and  parts  others  could  work  out  better 
than  himself,  and  was  always  ready  to  avail  of  such  aid  and 
to  praise  it.  He  maintained  discipline  more  by  love  than  by 
force,  and  yet  on  proper  occasions  be  was  not  wanting  in 
sternness.  He  thoroughly  despised  a coward  and  skulker. 
He  seldom  noticed  breaches  of  discipline,  unless  very  grave, 
by  the  men  who  were  always  at  the  front.  No  skulker  from 
the  ranks  was  ever  slain  by  Gordon’s  hand  for  fleeing  in  bat- 
tle; and  yet  most  soldiers  had  rather  face,  a flaming  battery 
than  incur  his  expostulation  and  scorn.  His  relations  with 
the  officers  and  men  under  him  were  unique ; and  in  many 
respects  incomprehensible  to  commanders  who  believe  only  in 
the  unthinking  bayonet.  He  was  a frequent  visitor  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  often  went  through  the 
camps  and  along  the  ranks  on  the  march,  and  many  a time 
selected  some  foot-sore  private  and  directed  him  to  ride  his 
horse,  while  he  ‘walked  tO'  rest  a little.’  The  men  felt  that  the 
General  was  not  merely  a superior  officer,  but  a friend,  and 
in  a degree  a'  kinsman.  If  his  private  correspondence  and  in- 
terviews during  those  days  were  known,  we  would  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  many  and  what  kind  of  personal  con- 
cerns, quite  apart  from  those  of  military  life,  his  soldiers  car- 
ried to  him  for  advice  and  help.  Once  a Georgia  youth, 
gawky  and  shamefaced,  came  to  the  General’s  tent  while  the 
General  was  dictating  some  correspondence,  and  asked  to  see 
him  privately.  I went  out,  and  on  my  return  found  the  Gen- 
eral composing  a letter.  The  private  had  trouble  and  a lover’s 
quarrel  to  smooth  with  an  absent  sweetheart  in  Georgia.  The 
General  heard  him  and  framed  a reply,  and  Gordon  won  a 
victory  for  the  boy.  Yet  with  all  this  closeness  to  the  rank 
and  file,  none  ever  dreamed  of  taking  undue  liberty  with  him 
or  withholding  the  respect  due  his  rank  and  character.  He 
was  a man  of  deep  religious  instincts,  and  took  a keen  interest 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  men.  Many  a time  at  some 
church  service  or  great  revival  among  the  soldiers  he  ex- 
tended the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  some  humble  private. 
He  was  not  jealous  of  his  reputation  or  fault-finding,  and 
during  the  four  years  of  his  service  had  only  one  controversy 
with  a superior  officer,  and  then  rather  about  his  men  than 
himself.  He  was  careful  of  the  feelings  of  others  and  quick 
to  perceive  and  heal  the  wounds  of  oversensitiveness.  For  a 
man  of  his  achievements,  he  was  singularly  simple  and  modest. 
Save  with  intimate  friends,  he  seldom  discussed  any  event  in 
his  own  military  history.  He  was  besought  time  and  time 
again  by  his  old  soldiers  to  prepare  some  memoir  of  his  serv- 
ices in  the  Confederate  army,  and  he  yielded  at  last  more 
from  a belief  that  such  a work  might  add  to  the  comfort  of 
his  loved  ones  at  home  than  from  any  thought  that  it  would 
transmit  to  posterity  the  record  of  one  whom  the  world  would 
not  willingly  forget.  He  never  exposed  the  lives  of  his  men 
when  he  could  avoid  it,  and  never  avoided  exposure  of  him- 
self. Amid  the  heat  of  fight  he  never  forgot  the  commander’s 
duty  to  watch  the  whole  line,  and  never  allowed  the  excite- 
ment of  the  shifting  scenes  of  combat  to  concentrate  his  at- 
tention upon  a minor  event  in  his  battle.  He  was  buoyant  and 
seldom  cast  down,  and,  no  matter  how  desperate  his  fortunes, 
no  brave  man  ever  went  out  of  his  presence  feeling  that  all 
was  lost.  Even  Lee  once  said  to  him : ■ ‘General,  it  is  a great 
comfort  to  be  with  you.’  With  the  instinct  of  the  hunter  for 
game,  he  was  always  providing  food  and  equipment  for  his 
men  when  within  human  reach,  and  he  exemplified  on  march 
and  in  bivouac  and  camp  the  prompting  of  a lofty  soul  which 
disdained  to  avoid  any  of  their  trials  and  hardships.  It  was 
this  personality  and  these  characteristics  which  enabled  this 


young  soldier,  when  the  shadow  of  the  coming  eclipse  dark- 
ened all  our  hopes,  to  rekindle  in  Jackson’s  Corps,  thinned  by 
the  slaughter  of  years  of  incessant  battle,  and  dispirited  by 
recent  disaster,  the  old  enthusiasm,  which  carried  them,  undis- 
mayed and  confident,  in  that  plunge  into  black  death  in  the 
night  attack  at  Fort  Steadman,  held  tiicm  unyielding  and 
defiant  on  the  long  retreat,  and  at  Sailor’s  Creek,  and  then 
hurled  them  with  the  abandon  and  fire  of  their  early  days  into 
the  last  charge  at  Appomattox.  Verily,  he  was  a worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Stonewall  Jackson.  ‘ 

“Defeat  halted  neither  his  achievements  nor  the  sweep  of 
his  fame.  Ere  he  knew  it,  the  warrior  had  put  off  the  sword, 
put  on  the  toga  of  the  statesman,  and  grappled  with  the  times. 
In  the  evening  after  the  formal  surrender  at  Appomattox,  he 
gave  some  counsel  to  his  men,  which,  viewed  at  this  day,  is 
remarkable  for  its  prophecy  and  lofty  patriotism.  The  men 
were  destitute,  despairing,  and  many  of  them  desperate.  They 
were  soon  to  return  to  their  homes,  not  knowing  what  would 
await  them  there.  They  crowded  about  him  for  consolation 
and  farewell.  .A.t  first  they  came  in  little  knots,  and  then, 
as  these  left,  others  would  come.  He  comforted  them  as  best 
he  could.  No  man  realized  more  keenly  than  he  the  wreck 
of  the  old  order  and  what  it  meant  to  these  men.  His  emo- 
tions well-nigh  overwhelmed  him.  He  remarked  that  he 
‘could  not  stand  it,’  and  went  inside  his  tent.  But  the  men 
who  loved  him  and  hung  on  his  words  "would  not  be  denied, 
and  soon  several  thousand  gathered.  Finding  no  place  from 
which  to  address  them,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  among 
them,  speaking  from  his  saddle.  Had  that  address  been  re- 
corded, it  would  have  lived  alongside  of  Pericles’s  oration  in 
honor  of  the  Athenian  dead  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  No 
man  can  repeat  the  words  or  describe  their  power  as  they 
fell  from  his  lips,  but  the  first  few  sentences  and  the  substance 
of  what  he  said  are  burned  in  memory ; ‘I  believe  in  God 
Almighty.  I have  not  tortured  my  mind  about  what  is  pre- 
ordained and  what  is  left  entirely  to  men.  The  God  who 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  made  man,  had  a pur- 
pose. He  can  smite  the  waters,  and  we  will  pass  over  dry- 
shod,  or  he  may  stay  his  hand  and  allow  the  billows  to  roll 
about  us.  Whatever  is,  is  allowed  for  some  divine  purpose.’ 
They  could  not  understand  it  now,  but  must  trust  that  some 
wise  purpose  would  yet  work  good  out  of  ill,  from  all  oui 
miseries  and  disaster.  He  bade  his  followers  hope,  pointing 
out  that  the  men  who  had  been  arrayed  against  us  in  arms 
appreciated  the  valor  and  nobility  of  purpose  of  the  Confed- 
erate soldier,  and  that  the  American  manhood  in  the  hearts 
of  the  victors  would  prevent  extreme  measures  or  oppression. 
He  reminded  his  hearers  that  a people  no  more  than  an  army 
could  achieve  or  be  worthy  of  anything  without  discipline  or 
self-rest'  aint,  and  he  besought  them  to  take  part  in  civil  gov- 
ernment as  soon  as  permitted,  to  be  obedient  to  law  and 
authority,  and  not  to  resort  to  lawless  force  to  resent  indig- 
nity ar.d  oppression,  which  for  a time  might  be  heaped  upon 
them.  He  bade  them  remember  that  national  disaster  could 
not  destroy  character  or  individuals,  or  debar  them  from  lead- 
ing happy,  useful,  and  noble  lives,  if  only  they  remained  true 
to  themselves.  He  pictured  the  fertility  of  our  soil  and  the 
variety  of  our  resources,  the  need  of  the  world  for  our  great 
staple,  and  knew  that  the  same  energy  and  devotion  which 
had  made  the  Confederate  soldier  illustrious  in  war  would 
restore  the  waste  places.  There  might  be  trouble  with  the 
old  slave;  but  the  old  master’s  intelligence,  sense  of  justice, 
and  patience  with  a helpless  and  ignorant  race  would  in  the 
end  solve  the  problem.  He  spoke  of  his  slain  brother  and  the 
tics  which  bound  us  to  our  dead,  and  begged  their  surviving 
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comrades  to  be  worthy  of  them,  and  not  to  leave  the  country, 
but  to  remain  at  home  to  care  for  the  women  and  children, 
to  succor  the  families  of  the  dead,  the  destitute,  and  the 
maimed.  Force,  he  said,  could  not  kill  principle  and  truth, 
but  altered  conditions  may  require  different  applications  of 
them.  He  referred  to  early  ties  which  bound  the  people  of 
the  North  and  South  together,  who,  notwithstanding  the  war, 
still  must  feel  the  benign  influences  of  the  same  language, 
Bible,  and  God,  in  national  life  under  a constitution  and  flag 
which  were  largely  the  creation  of  the  South.  He  believed 
the  passions  and  mists  of  the  war  would  soon  lift,  that  the 
people  would  soon  understand  each  other,  and  that  the  day 
would  come  to  which  the  young,  at  least,  could  confidently 
look  forward,  when  we  would  yet  find  in  the  New  Union 
the  happiness,  security,  and  independence  for  which  the  fore- 
fathers fought.  As  his  words  rang  out  in  the  solemn  hush  of 
the  woods,  they  came  with  the  force  and  authority  of  one  in- 
spired. Every  man  who  heard  him  was  strangely  lifted  up 
and  comforted.  The  counsels  and  wisdom  of  that  address 
were  a part  of  the  moral  forces  which  saved  the  homeward 
march  from  the  stain  of  violence  or  wrong,  and  helped  to  make 
the  paroled  prisoner  the  citizen  whose  conduct  and  achieve- 
ments in  peace  won  the  admiration  ^nd  wonder  of  the  world. 

“Mingled  in  his  thoughts  of  his  old  soldiers,  and  with  the 
same  affection,  were  the  generation  whom  the  war  had  de- 
prived of  education.  Gordon  had  scarcely  arranged  his  affairs 
at  home,  before  he  began  to  u'ge  the  necessity,  and  helped  to 
provide  the  means,  of  putting  in  our  schools  non-partisan  and 
non-sectional  histories.  He  insisted  that  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  taught  the  truth  concerning  our  great  struggle 
and  the  issues  it  involved,  just  as  the  truth  was.  He  was  of 
and  for  and  with  the  people,  in  every  just  aspiration,  and 
counseled  with  them  in  all  their  trials.  The  people  who  had 
remained  at  home  grew  to  love  him  as  passionately  as  his  old 
soldiers.  He  became  a resistless  force  in  public  thought  and 
life.  Georgia  twice  made  him  Governor  and  twice  bore  him 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Prolific  as  she  has  been 
of  sages,  orators,  soldiers,  and  statesmen,  no  man  ever  lived 
in  her  borders  who  had  in  a greater  degree  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  her  people,  or  finer  mastery  over  their  hearts,  or 
wielded  it  for  nobler  ends.  After  the  death  of  Lee,  no  man  had 
as  wide  influence  as  he  in  the  South,  and  it  was  always  and 
bravely  exercised.  He  was  prominent  in  her  councils  in  the 
events  which  culminated  when  Hayes  declared  that  ‘the  flag 
should  float  over  States,  not  provinces,’  and  it  was  due  to  his 
counsels  and  influence,  more  than  those  of  any  one  man,  that 
great  calamities  were  averted,  in  the  then  excited  condition 
of  the  public  mind.  It  was  only  ‘the  Chevalier  Bayard  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,’  as  General  Hill  termed  him,  who 
could  send  the  message,  and  be  heeded,  when  passion  was 
about  to  break  all  bounds  in  New  Orleans,  ‘Bear  and  forbear, 
even  unto  death.’ 

“No  man  knew  better  than  he  that  the  future  peace  of  the 
country  and  the  happiness  of  the  millions  who  had  made  such 
unparalleled  sacrifices  to  separate  from  the  government  to 
which  events  returned  them,  must  rest  on  surer  foundation 
than  the  memory  of  defeat.  He  knew  the  followers  of  Lee 
and  Johnston  would  observe  their  paroles,  but  his  manhood 
taught  him  that  a defeated  people  could  not  parole  principles 
and  future  generations.  He  felt  that  the  coming  days  would 
only  repeat  the  past,  if  the  generation  which  fought  from 
Manassas  to  Appomattox  sought  to  implant  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  their  children  any  judgment  of  the  past,  which  in- 
volved the  millions  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  in  dishonor. 
He  believed  that  the  men  of  those  days,  who  did  not  create 


and  could  not  control  the  apparently  unalterable  conditions 
which  then  wounded  the  happiness  and  unity  of  the  republic, 
and,  finding  no  other  practical  solution,  marched  out,  as  God 
gave  their  minds  and  hearts  to  see  and  know  the  right,  to 
battle  and  death  in  defense  of  their  convictions,  though  they 
differed  and  warred,  were  ‘yet  united  in  the  higher  and  im- 
mortal bond  of  equal  fidelity  to  principle.’  He  profoundly 
believed,  and  therefore  earnestly  taught,  that  the  valor,  hero- 
ism, and  sacrifices  of  the  struggle  were  a glorious  and  blessed 
heritage  of  the  whole  American  people,  and  that  neither  fealty 
to  the  dead  nor  fidelity  to  principle,  nor  any  law  of  honor  or 
interest,  called  the  people  of  any  section  to  any  other  view. 
He  felt  that  the  man  who  went  into  that  struggle  with  pure 
heart  and  came  out  with  clean  hands  left  a proud  heritage. 
He  sought  to  sow  these  seeds  everywhere.  . . . He  ‘held 
humanity  high  above  all  hate.’  He  appreciated  Grant’s  deli- 
cacy of  soul  at  Appomattox,  admired  him  as  a soldier,  recip- 
rocated the  sentiment  written  by  his  dying  hand  at  Mount  Mc- 
Gregor, and  was  a sincere  mourner  at  his  bier.  He  venerated 
Davis  and  visited  him  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  when,  years 
afterwards,  he  was  borne  by  the  love  of  his  people  from  the 
retirement  of  his  home  by  the  sea  to  his  old  capital,  vyhile  the 
world  looked  oii  and  learned  that  the  people  for  whom  he 
suffered  had  neither  forgotten  nor  deserted  him  in  the  hour 
of  adversity,  Gordon  was  there  to  do  him  honor.  Gordon, 
welcoming  Davis,  delivered  a memorable  address  from  the 
spot  where  the  Confederacy  was  born,  which  went  home  to 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  ‘It  was  idle  and  wrong,’ 
he  said,  ‘to  expect  men  on  either  side,  who  followed  cher^ 
ished  convictions  to  battle  and  consecrated  the  best  days  of 
their  lives  to  a cause,  to  forget  their  past,  their  dead,  their 
valor,  or  their  achievements.  If  that  time  should  come  to 
pass,  virtue  would  wither  and  die  in  the  land.  It  was  natural, 
right,  and  wise  that  the  people  of  the  sections  should  glory  in 
their  deeds  of  valor  and  the  memory  of  their  dead;  and  if 
proper  inspiration  were  drawn  from  their  great  lesson,  the 
country  would  rise  higher,  purer,  and  grander  for  the  strife. 
He  went  all  over  this  land  of  ours  as  the  apostle  of  peace. 
Thousands  heard  him  in  the  cities  and  hamlets  of  the  North, 
East,  and  West,  and  for  the  first  time  understood  the  Confed- 
erate soldier  as  he  was  and  is,  and  many  at  the  South  were 
taught  by  him  that  patriotism  and  courage  are  not  sectional. 
His  work  was  far-reaching  and  sublime,  and  r^nks  him  among 
the  purest  and  best  of  American  statesmen.  Need  any  one, 
least  of  all  his  old  comrades,  be  told  that  this  man  was  the 
knightliest  of  the  knightly  in  his  reverence  for  woman,  a 
model  husband,  father,  brother,  friend,  and  neighbor,  and 
grieved  none  who  knew  him  save  when  he  died. 

“The  joys  of  last  Christmastide  had  scarce  ended  when  the 
news  came  from  the  Florida  shores  that  our  Commander  in 
Chief  had  gone  beyond  the  stars.  Flags  at  half-mast  on  South- 
ern Capitols  and  governors  of  States  paid  homage  to  his  mem- 
ory. Confederate  Veterans  and  Sons  of  Veterans  and  people 
by  thousands  gathered  around  his  bier.  Aye,  the  North  was 
there  too.  From  camps  of  his  old  foes  came  resolutions  and 
messages  of  condolence.  A regiment  of  regulars,  sent  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  national  colors  draped, 
and  arms  presented,  saluted  the  dead  soldier.  And  there  were 
other  soldiers  who  did  him  homage  there,  who  had  not  fol- 
lowed ‘the  star-crossed  banner  which  has  long  since  taken  its 
flight  to  greet  the  warrior’s  soul.’  Grizzled  and  maimed  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  stood  uncovered  and 
tearful  as  we  bore  his  body  away.  All  that  is  mortal  of 
him  sleeps  near  Atlan.ta,  in  the  soil  he  loved  so  well,  on  a 
consecrated  spot  near  where  Walker  and  McPherson  and 
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thousands  of  brave  men  fell.  There,  amdiig  them,  he  will 
rise  again  when  the  Master  sounds  the  reveille,  and  the  soldiei 
‘looks  into  the  face  which  will  make  glorious  his  own.’  I 
know  not,  as  the  vast  throng  wended  its  way  back  to  the  city, 
which  of  all  the  things  that  made  us  love  him  was  uppermost 
in  the  hearts  which  then  paid  him  each  its  own  tribute;  but 
there  came  to  me  the  words  from  the  soul  of  Davis,  on  his 
memorable  visit,  after  the  love  of  his  people  had  kissed  away 
the  scar  of  the  fetters,  ‘It  is  worth  while  to  have  suffered 
much  to  have  known  you  and  clasped  your  hand,’  and  Lee’s 
thought  of  Gordon  in  the  darkest  hours  of  his  life : ‘It  is  a 
great  comfort  to  be  with  you.’  And  thus  our  Arthur  ‘has 
passed  to  be  king  of  the  dead.’ 

“And  now,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  his  loved  suc- 
cessor, I offer  these  resolutions  : 

“Since  our  last  assembling  John  B.  Gordon,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterai\s,  in  the  fullness  of 
his  fame  and  usefulness,  has  passed  from  among  men.  He 
valued  the  office  which  our  love  conferred  upon  him  as  the 
greatest  honor  of  his  life.  His  death  is  the  greatest  loss  tliat 
could  have  come  to  us.  If  is  impossible  in  formal  resolutions 
to  express  what  he  was  to  us,  and  what  we  were  to  him.  His 
life  and  deeds  from  the  day  he  entered  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice to  the  hour  of  his  death  are  known  at  every  fireside  in  the 
South,  and  the  frequent  objects  of  admiration  and  veneration 
abroad.  ‘His  countrymen,  in  telling  them,  can  give  no  infor- 
mation even  to  the  stranger.’  Entering  the  service  as  captain, 
he  had  won  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general  and  imperishable  fame  in  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
wars,  in  one  of  its  grandest  armies.  Defeat  halted  neither  his 
achievements  nor  the  sweep  of  his  fame.  The  warrior  put  off 
the  sword  to  become  the  orator,  statesman,  and  leader  of  his 
people  in  peace.  Georgia  twice  made  him  Governor  and  twice 
bore  him  to  the  Serrate  of  the  United  States.  After  the  death  of 
Lee,  no  man  wielded  as  wide  an  influence  in  the  South  and 
commanded  in  as  great  a degree  the  confidence  of  her  people, 
or  had  a finer  mastery  over  their  hearts,  or  used  it  for  nobler 
ends.  He  was  an  exemplar  of  her  manhood  and  of  all  -that  is 
best  in  the  Confederate  soldier  in  war  and  peace,  and  her 
counselor  in  great  crises  in  the  recent  history  of  our  country. 
He  loved  his  home,  revered  woman,  and  trusted  in  God,  and 
was  stainless,  unselfish,  and  loving  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
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Neither  creed  nor  race  bound  his  benevolence,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  the  most  universally  beloved  man  at 
home  and  the  most  respected  abroad;  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved:  i.  That  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  mourn 
for  John  B.  Gordon,  and  commend  the  example  of  his  life  to 
the  admiration  of  posterity. 

“2.  That  we  tender  our  deepest  sympathy  and  love  to  the 
noble  woman  and  wife,  whose  courage,  ■ devotion,  and  gentle 
ministrations  sustained  and  cheered  him  in  all  his  trials, 
shared  his  danger  on  the  battlefield,  and  who,  from  the  days 
of  his  youth  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  was  the  inspiration  of 
his  stainless  life. 

“3.  That  it  would  be  a reproach  to  us,  not  to  him,  if  a suit- 
able monument  be  not  erected  to  point  the  example  of  his 
splendid  memory  and  virtues,  and  we,  therefore,  cordially  ap- 
prove the  ‘Gordon  Monument  Association,’  which  has  been 
inaugurated  in  Atlanta,  and  ask  Veterans  and  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans and  the  people  at  large  to  aid  in  this  work. 

“4.  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and 
a copy  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Gordon.’’ 

CONFEDERATED  SOUTHERN  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  President  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.,  writes 
from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  19,  1904,  to  the  Veteran; 

“I  wish  to  thank  you,  and  through  you  the  Reunion  Com- 
mittee for  their  cooperation  in  making  the  fifth  annual  con- 
vention of  this  confederation  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
held.  The  addresses  of  welcome  were  most  cordial,  and  all 
our  requirements  were  provided.  The  good  people  of  Nash- 
ville are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  attending  this,  the 
fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans. 

“It  was  a disappointment  not  to  have  a ‘Memorial  Associa- 
tion’ to  welcome  us.  We  missed  the  tender  greeting  that  would 
have  been  offered  us  by  these  our  colaborers  of  the  ‘sixties.’ 
At  one  time  there  was  in  Nashville  a band  of  loyal,  devoted 
women  who  were  engaged  in  hospital  work,  then  when  the 
war  ceased  their  hearts  cried  out  for  the  heroic  dead  who 
had  been  buried  where  they  fell,  and  at  once  it  was  determined 
to  have  their  remains  brought  back  to  the  land  for  which 
they  died.  After  many  trials  this  work  of  love  was  accom- 
plished, and  a magnificent  monument  was  erected  to  their 
memory.  It  was  to  these  women  our  hearts  turned,  and 
whose  loving  welcome  we  longed  for. 

“It  was  my  pleasure  and  good  fortune  to  meet  a few  of 
this  original  band  of  workers,  though  not  at  present  actively 
organized,  and  to  learn  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  rally 
the  remaining  few  who  are  still  proud  of  the  title  ‘Memorial 
Association’  and  will  preserve  their  identity  and  perpetuate 
the  record  of  their  glorious  work.  They  have  left  a priceless 
heritage  to  the  ‘Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,’  in  whom  they 
feel  a mother’s  pride,  and  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  spirit  lives 
within  their  hearts  to  continue  the  work  begun  by  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers.” 

The  most  important  proceedings  of  the  association  will  be 
gjven  herein  as  soon  as  practicable.  These  mothers  of  the 
Confederacy  should  revive  the  old  organizations  wherever 
possible,  and  continue  their  worthy  memorial  work. 

At  Aberdeen,  in  far-away  Washington,  a Grand  Army  Post 
and  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  gathered  for  an  excursion 
to  Montesano  ori  May  30  to  decorate  the  graves  of  the  Federal 
dead.  A lone  Confederate  in  gray,  Jacob  Heater,  who  served 
in  the  Twenty-First  Virginia  Infantry,  was  of  the  party,  and 
“friendly  greetings  were  extended  to  him  from  every  side.” 
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MEMORIAL  TO  WOMEN  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

The  plan  is  outlined  by  which  the  true  feelings  of  our 
Southern  people  are  to  be  touched  that  they  perform  their 
loving  duty  to  the  women  of  the  Confederacy.  At  the  recent 
reunion  of  the  veterans  resolutions  were  unanimously  and 
enthusiastically  adopted,  setting  forth  that  the  United  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans  have  undertaken  the  loving  task 
of  erecting  a memorial  to  the  women  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  have  raised  a substantial  nucleus  of  a fund  for  that 
purpose ; also  that  they  have  expressed  a willingness  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  successful  issue  of  this  movement 
and  to  labor  unceasingly  to  that  end.  The  veterans  feel  that 
this  tribute  to  our  glorious  women  should  be  erected  and 
due  hontar  paid  in  enduring  form  to  their  magnificent  services 
to  the  Confederacy,  and  that  their  sons  now  stepping  into 
their  places,  endowed  with  the  greater  energy  of  their  youth, 
shall  take  up  this  most  worthy  work  of  honoring  our  noble 
women,  their  mothers. 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Confederate  Veterans’  Southern 
Women’s  Memorial  Committee  is  directed  to  turn  over  to 
the  Committee  on  a Memorial  to  the  Women  of  the  Con- 
federacy of  the  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  any  and 
all  funds  it  may  have  on  hand,  and  that  the  said  corqmittee 
be  discharged,  and  that,  having  full  confidence  in  the  patriot- 
ism, devotion,  and  abilities  of  the  United  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  we  commit  to  them  the  sacred  task  of  erecting  this 
memorial, to  these  heroines  of  the  Confederate  days,  believing 
that  they  will  use  their  every  effort  to  bring  their  work  to  an 
early  and  glorious  consummation. 

"Resolved  further,  That,  while  committing  to  our  sons  the 
task  of  raising  this  fund,  we  call  upon  every  veteran  and 
every  true  lover  of  the  South  to  contribute  to  this  end  and  to 
aid  the  Sons  in  their  effort,  and  the  commander  in  chief  is 
directed  to  appoint  a committee  of  five  to  cooperate  with  the 
Sons  and  aid  them  in  every  way  practicable;  we  also  call 
upon  the  press  of  the  South  to  bring  this  movement  more  fully 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  and  to  aid  the  Sons  in  their 
noble  work.” 

At  their  session  of  Thursday  afternoon,  Mr.  James  Mann, 
representing  the  Sons,  appeared  and  read  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  accepting 
the  sacred  trust  and  in  most  eloquent  language  portrayed  the 
earnest  devotion  of  the  Sons  to  this  high  duty.  He  and  his 
mission  were  received  by  the  old  veterans  with  much  en- 
thusism. 

Therefore,  hereafter  the  work  of  raising  this  memorial 
will  be  intrusted  to  the  more  active  hands  and  equally  warm 
hearts  of  the  Sons,  whose  success  so  far  gives  absolute  as- 
surance of  a most  successful  and  early  culmination  of  the 
effort.  The  veterans  will  give  all  the  assistance  possible.  It 
is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  younger  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy will  join  the  Sons  in  doing  honor  to  their  common 
mothers.  It  is  as  much  a duty  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 

Mr.  James  Mann,  of  Richmond,  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Women’s  Memorial  Committee  of  the  United  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans.  He  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  deep 
interest  manifested  by  Lieut.  Gen.  C.  Irvine  Walker,  Com- 
mander Army  Northern  Virginia  Department,  U.  C.  V.,  in 
all  that  concerns  the  Sons,  and  particularly  the  movement  to 
draw  them  into  closer  union  with  the  veterans  and  the  success 
of  this  the  first  duty  which  the  Sons  have  taken  up  from  their 
fathers,  the  paying  of  this  just  tribute  to  our  glorious  women. 
After  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  he  conferred  with 
him,  and  was  most  fortunate  in  securing  his  active  services 
in  the  great  work.  The  Sons  will  thus  be  aided  by  the  per- 


sistent efforts  of  Gen.  Walker,  working  for  them  and  their 
grand  object.  This  is  a very  fortunate  arrangement.  Gen. 
Walker,  from  his  distinguished  and  influential  position  with 
the  veterans  and  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans’  committee  to 
help  the  work,  can  thus  unite  the  two  grand  influences  of 
the  Veterans  and  the  Sons  into  the  closest  union  and  direct 
them  together  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end. 

It  is  believed  that  a deep  sentiment  exists  for  this  noble 
object,  and  it  will  be  now  systematically  pursued. 


The  Sons  to  Build  a Woman’s  Memorial. 

Of  the  important  work  in  hand  by  the  United  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans  they  will  evidently  press  the  cause  of  a 
memorial  to  the  women  of  the  Confederacy.  Mr.  James 

Mann,  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
is  chairman  of  the 
committee;  and  Gen. 
C.  Irvine  Walker,  of 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  com- 
rnanding  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  De- 
partment, U.  C.  V.,  has 
been  engaged  to  work 
in  this  special  inter- 
est. He  will  deliver 
lectures  and  in  other 
ways  advance  this 
cause.  Remittances 
may  be  made  to  either 
of  these  gentlemen. 

It  is  time  the  men 
of  the  South  who  are 
of  one  mind  on  this 
subject  take  united  ac- 
tion. The  Veteran 
desires  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  ad- 
vance it,  and  suggests 
the  propriety  of  for- 
mulating just  what  is 
to  be  done.  From 
knowledge  of  the  sen- 
timent of  Southern 
women  generally,  it  is 
submitted  that  a build- 
ing or  buildings  for  memorial  and  educational  purposes  would 
be  better  than  any  shaft  or  bronze.  More  of  this  later. 


Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  has  issued  the  following  appeal : 

‘‘My  comrades,  for  some  reason  our  movement  to  erect  a 
monument  to  our  patriotic  Confederate  women  who  shared 
with  us  all  the  hardships,  sacrifices,  and  trials  of  the  great 
war  between  the  States  has  not  met  with  the  success  it  de- 
serves, and  mostly  because  our  glorious  women  have  dis- 
couraged the  work,  saying : ‘No ! Let  us  build  monuments  to 
our  heroes;  we  want  no  monuments  for  ourselves.’ 

“At  our  recent  reunion  in  Nashville,  as  the  United  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans  had  already  decided  to  build  the  monu- 
ment, and  had  in  hand  a handsome  sum,  it  was  thought  best 
to  turn  over  to  them  this  duty.  They  at  once  accepted  the 
responsiblity  and  said  they  would  carry  out  our  wishes.  Our 
Southern  women  cannot  deny  our  successors  this  privilege, 
even  while  working  to  build  monuments  to  their  heroic  dead. 

“In  placing  the  duty  of  building  the  monument  on  our  Sons, 
we  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  resolved  that,  while  com- 
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mitting  to  our  Sons  the  task  of  raising  this  fund,  we  call  upon 
every  veteran  and  every  true  lover  of  the  South  to  contribute 
to  this  end  and  to  aid  the  Sons  in  their  efforts ; and  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  is  directed  to  appoint  a committee  of  five  to 
cooperate  with  the  Sons  and  aid  them  in  every  way  practica- 
ble. 

“It  must  be  our  great  and  precious  privilege  to  give  our 
Sons  every  assistance  we  can  possibly  render ; and  to  carry  out 
this  resolve,  I have  selected  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
our  Lieut.  Gen.  C.  Irvine  Walker,  whom  you  have  several  times 
elected  to  command  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Depart- 
ment. I consider  him  eminently  fitted  for  the  duty,  because  of 
his  great  interest  and  untiring  energy  in  all  of  our  Confederate 
work.  He  has,  too,  more  than  any  other  veteran,  brought 
about  the  practical  union  of  the  two  great  fraternal  associa- 
tions of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  and  the  United  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans,  who,  for  the  first  time,  sat  together 
in  the  same  hall  at  Nashville.  I can  fully  indorse  his  ability, 
earnestness,  and  enthusiasm. 

“I  would  therefore  earnestly  urge  and  appeal  to  every 
Veteran  of  our  great  association  and  to  every  other  lover  of 
the  South  and  our  glorious  women  to  give  every  assistance  to 
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Gen.  Walker  and  his  committee,  who  are  working  for  a grand 
and  patriotic  object,  and  to  aid  our  Sons  who  have  so  nobly 
assumed  this  supreme  object.  Help  him  and  them,  and  I feel 
sure  that  the  effort  will  be  crowned  by  a most  deserved  suc- 
cess. Let  the  monument  not  be  surpassed  in  grandeur  and 
beauty  by  any  other  in  our  Southland. 

“Address  Gen.  C.  Irvine  Walker,  Special  Representative  U. 
S.  C.  V.  Committee,  and  chairman  U.  C.  V.  Committee,  Green- 
ville, S.  C.” 


UNITED  SONS  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

N.  R.  Tisdal,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans,  in  General  Order  No.  i to  his  com- 
rades, states : 

“By  virtue  of  election  as  Commander  in  Chief  in  our  conven- 
tion at  the  General  Reunion  of  1904  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
I hereby  assume  command  of  this  organization. 


“General  headquarters  are  hereby  established  at  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

“I  hereby  appoint  I.  J.  Stockett,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Clinton  Barr,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  Quartermaster  General. 

“It  is  with  a full  appreciation  of  the  labors  and  responsi- 
bilities incumbent  upon  the  office  that  I assume  command  of 
this  glorious  organization.  It  is  proper  at  this  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  name  of  the  order,  ‘United  Sons,’  and  to  ask 
your  earnest  interpretation  of  the  meaning.  Strife  and  bick- 
erings should  have  no  place  in  our  organization,  and  the 
purposes  of  this  confederation  should  and  will,  I hope,  be 
placed  high  above  personal  feeling  and  ambitions.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  our  love  for  it  began  in  the  cradle  and  will 
end  only  in  the  grave.  Let  it  be  known  that  we  are  the  sons 
of  the  truest,  bravest  men  that  ever  faced  the  cannon’s 
mouth.  Each  son  has  a duty  to  perform  in  perpetuating  the 
proud  records  of  our  soldier  fathers  whom  we  love  so  well. 
And  still  a greater  duty,  the  perpetuation  of  the  memories  of 
the  Spartan  mothers  of  the  Confederacy,  who  are  our  ever- 
lasting, pride  and  eterpal  love. 

“Comrades,  when  the  roll  is  called,  stand  up  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  your  duty.  There  are  fully  one 
million  sons  of  the  Confederacy,  and  every  one  of  them  should 
be  in  the  ranks  working  with  a single  purpose.  An  invitation 
should  be  extended  to  every  one  of  them.  Each  member 
should  constitute  himself  a recruiting  officer  and  lend  his 
influence  and  energies  in  building  up  the  organization.  Let 
us  all  work  in  harmony  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and 
growth  of  the  grandest,  most  glorious  organization  that 
mortal  man  has  ever  conceived  of,  and  next  year  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  meet  in  love  and  unity  with  but  a single  purpose. 

“Where  it  is  practicable  it  is  the  desire  of  the  commander  in 
chief  that  all  matters  should  pass  through  division  and  de- 
partment headquarters  in  which  they  emanate.” 

Capt.  W.  P.  Reddish,  of  Liberty,  Mo.,  while  sending  a good 
list  of  subscribers  to  the  Veteran,  incloses  a notice  of  the 
Confederate  monument  to  be  unveiled  there  on  August  10.  It 
is  made  of  Vermont  granite,  and  is  surmounted  by  a bronze 
statue  of  a Confederate  soldier  at  parade  rest.  The  structure 
is  twenty  feet  high,  and  it  is  the  second  monument  north  of 
the  Missouri  River  in  that  State,  the  other  being  at  Moberly. 
Capt.  Reddish  will  have  a pleasant  surprise  for  his  people  at 
the  dedication.  Over  two  hundred  volunteers  enlisting  from 
Clay  County  went  down  in  the  struggle.  They  were  of 
representative  families,  and  their  names  have  been  preserved 
with  the  places  where  they  were  killed  or  died. 


RESIDENCE  OF  HUGH  MOORE,  BRENTWOOD. 
Used  as  a hospital,  after  a fight,  by  Forrest. 
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Confederate  l/eterap. 

S.  A«  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 

Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All  per- 
sons who  approve  its  principles  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for  Asso- 
ciations throughout  the  South  are  requested  to  commend  its  patronage  and  to 
cooperate  in  extending  its  circulation.  Let  each  one  be  constantly  diligent. 


The  list  of  officers  of  the  U.  C.  V.  organization  published  in 
the  June  Veteran  was  incomplete  and  defective.  The  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department  was  omitted,  and  the  error  not  de- 
tected until  too  late.  It  may  be  expected  complete  and  correct 
in  August  issue. 


LET  EVERY  PATRON  READ  THIS. 

On  page  337  there  is  a comment  in  regard  to  the  Veteran 
that  is  commended  to  its  friends  everywhere.  The  publica- 
tion is  a grave  responsibility,  and  its  friends  would  help  it 
more  than  they  will  readily  conceive  by  renewing  their  sub- 
scriptions without  waiting  for  statements.  If  all  would  send 
direct  to  the  office,  without  waiting  for  collectors  to  call, 
they  would  save  the  Veteran  at  least  ten  dollars  every  day, 
and  that  sum  would  enable  its  publisher  to  improve  it  very, 
very  much.  A multitude  when  writing  beg  pardon  for  delay, 
saying  it  was  “an  oversight;’’  then  many  others  write  to  the 
office  for  a statement.  This  is  unnecessary.  Look  to  the  date 
by  your  name.  That  indicates  the  time  to  which  payment  has 
been  made.  Anybody  can  tell  that,  yet  splendid  business  men 
will  impulsively,  when  it  occurs  to  make  a payment,  write  in- 
quiring in  regard  to  when  their  time  is  out. 

If  every  subscriber  would  act  promptly  upon  the  foregoing 
suggestions,  it  would  be  worth  to  the  Veteran  at  least . a 
thousand  dollars.  Why  not  do  so?  Again,  instead  of  buying 
a post  office  order  for  one  dollar,  ask  others  to  subscribe  with 
you,  proposing  to  save  them  all  expense  of  remitting,  since 
the  cost  of  a money  order  for  several  would  be  no  more  than 
for  one.  Besides,  any  who  will  send  direct  may  deduct  all 
cost  of  sending.  It  is  strange  indeed  that  so  many  will  wait 
and  wait  for  a collector.  Please  act  on  this  request  now. 

These  requests  are  made  earnestly,  and  it  is  due  the  Veteran 
for  each  one  to  examine  the  date  when  subscription  expires 
and  write  the  office.  If  not  convenient  to  remit,  say  so,  but 
show  that  much  interest  in  the  cause.  This  brief  appeal  is 
made  in  this  dull  season  in  the  hope  that  every  friend  in 
arrears  will  renew  and  solicit  other  patrons  before  this  month 
of  July  expires.  Such  action  would  be  a real  blessing. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
every  friend  of  the  Veteran  do  some  missionary  work  by 
sending  names  to  this  office  for  sample  copies.  It  would  be  a 
good  time  now  to  procure  sixteen  new  subscriptions  and  get 
the  great  work  of  “Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment,” by  Jefferson  Davis.  See  notice  on  index  sent  as  a 
supplement  with  this  issue.  The  publishers’  price  of  this 
work,  $14  in  half  morocco,  makes  it,  as  a premium  for  the 
sixteen  subscribers,  as  attractive  a proposition  as  was  ever 
offered. 

With  Wyeth’s  “Life  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest”  at  $4,  remember 
that  a year’s  subscription  to  the  \ i;  given  free. 

“Two  Wars,”  by  Gen.  S.  G.  Frencii,  and  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion at  $2.50,  is  better  worth  the  money  than  gold  is  gold. 

“Two  Years  on  the  Alabama,”  by  Lieut.  Sinclair,  $3,  will 
be  furnished  with  a year’s  subscription  for  the  $3.  “Bright 
“Skies,”  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Field,  at  $1.50,  will  be  supplied  with  a 
year’s  subscription  at  that  price,  In  that  book  there  are  fifty 
pages  in  regard  to  the  battle  of  Franklin. 


Souvenir  of  the  Nashville  Reunion. — In  response  to 
many  requests  for  reunion  badges,  it  is 
explained  that  the  supply  was  exhausted 
long  before  the  veterans  were  supplied, 
the  attendance  having  been  so  much 
larger  than  was  anticipated.  There  was 
made,  however,  a button,  herewith  il- 
lustrated, that  was  sold  for  a half  dol- 
lar. The  surplus  of  that  stock  has  been 
procured  for  free  distribution  to  subscribers  of  the  Veteran, 
and  this  splendid  souvenir  will  be  sent  to  every  subscriber 
renewing  direct  to  the  office  when  requested. 

The  Veteran  committed  an  error  in  the  June  issue  by  sup- 
plementing some  notes  by  Gov.  Porter  concerning  the  brigades 
of  Smith  and  Granbury.  In  a desire  to  compliment  Thos. 
Benton  Smith  that  given  name  was  used,  whereas  it  was  the 
brigade  of  Gen.  J.  A.  Smith,  of  Mississippi. 


A.  H.  HAYNES.  J.  J.  LEWIS.  W.  T.  JOHNSON.  W.  D.  SMITH. 


L.  O'B.  BRANCH  DRUM  CORPS  OF  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

The  only  “Old  Veteran  Drum  Corps”  in  existence.  Ac- 
knowledgment is  made  to  Comrade  A.  B.  Stronach,  of  Ra- 
leigh, for  this  picture  of  the  drum  corps.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  reuniop  in  Nashville  the  Veteran  office  force  was 
given  a serenade  by  the  corps,  which  was  much  enjoyed. 
A similar  compliment  was  tendered  by  Gen.  Bennett  H. 
Young  with  the  Kentucky  band,  a similar  courtesy  having 
been  extended  by  him  to  the  Veteran  at  the  Nashville  re- 
union seven  years  ago. 

SILLINESS  AND  SHAME  OF  SWEARING. 

The  Anti-Profanity  League,  inaugurated  at  Hanson,  Mass., 
has  as  its  Secretary  Rev.  Roland  D.  Sawyer.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  only  organized  movement  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Secretary  Sawyer  has  published  a card  quoting  a conference 
between  Gen.  R E.  Lee  and  one  of  his  officers  who  had  sworn 
in  his  presence:  “General,  you  know  as  well  as  I do  what  the 
army  regulations  say  about  profanity,  but  as  a friend,  let  me 
ask  you  if  that  dreadful  habit  cannot  be  broken!” 

The  card  referred  to  contains  on  the  reverse  side  the  senti- 
ments of  Virginia,  the  South,  the  North,  and  the  world’s  esti- 
mate of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  These  cards  are  offered  for  sale  at 
fifteen  cents  per  hundred. 

General  Secretary  Sawyer  concludes  his  letter  as  follows : 
“I  wish  the  greatest  success  to  your  magazine  in  its  great  mis- 
sion, and  firmly  believe  that  the  verdict  of  an  impartial  his- 
tory will  be : 

“‘No  braver  band  bled  for  a brighter  land. 

Nor  brighter  land  had  cause  so  grand. 

Nor  cause  a chief  like  Lee.” 
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SURPLUS  OF  THE  REUNION  FUND. 

Col.  D.  B.  Cooper,  who  has  known  and  been  interested  in 
the  cause  of  the  Veteran  since  it  was  launched  in  journalism, 
has  published  a generous  appeal  in  its  behalf  and  suggested 
that  the  surplus  from  the  reunion  fund  be  utilized  in  sending 
subscriptions.  The  Nashville  .imerican  favors  it. 

In  gratefully  accepting  the  suggestion,  and  being  determined 
to  favor  such  appropriation,  the  editor,  first  of  all,  states  that 
in  such  event  he  would  accept  so  much  of  the  fund  as  con- 
tributors might  graciously  agree  to  give  on  condition  thait  the 
Veteran  be  sent  at  actual  cost,  the  committee  to  determine 
the  amount.  It  would  neither  be  wise  nor  patriotic  to  miss 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  important  a service  to  liberal-hearted 
Tennessee  patriots.  Many  of  them  have  no  conception  of  its 
far-reaching  results. 

When  at  Richmond,  in  the  close  competition  of  Nashville 
with  other  cities  then  desiring  to  entertain  all  the  Confed- 
erates, the  turning  point  for  Nashville  was  made  as  stated, 
“because  it  is  the  home  of  the  Veteran."'  Then  again,  when 
there  seemed  to  be  no  place  for  them  to  meet  this  year,  the 
editor  of  the  Veteran  took  it  up  against  what  seemed  to 
be  insurmountable  opposition,  and  the  result  is  conceded  to 
be  the  greatest  success  of  all  the  reunions. 

While  contributions  to  this  fund  were  given  without  the 
anticipation  of  any  return,  the  committee  is  evidently  under 
obligation  to  fender  it  to  the  donors  pro  rata.  As  this  is  not 
practicable  to  those  who  gave  provisions,  there  could  be  a 
proportionate  return  in  copies  of  the  Veteran,  and  it  would 
be  a worthy  stimulant  in  the  event  of  future  appeals  for 
similar  purposes.  A percentage  of  amounts  given  in  the 
larger  donations  might  be  asked  in  return,  but  in  most  in- 
stances the  amounts  would  be  left  for  such  disposition  as  the 
committee  rhight  elect.  In  this  way  every  contributor  would 
be  satisfied,  and  monthly  visits  of  the  Veteran  to  those  who 
gave  to  the  fund  would  be  constant  reminders  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  management. 

No  monthly  publication  in  all  time  at  the  South  has  equaled 
that  of  the  Veteran,  and  as  Tennessee  has  not  patronized  it 
in  proportion  to  her  advantages  over  other  States,  such  action 
as  is  here  proposed  would  give  worthy  and  lasting  impetus 
to  the  work  and  the  cause  it  represents. 

In  so  far  as  the  editor  of  the  Veter-AN  has  personal  merit 
to  consideration  in  this  matter,  the  fact  is  mentioned  that 
at  no  other  time  of  all  the  reunions  did  he  give  up  his  per- 
sonal business  from  first  to  last  in  looking  after  the  welfare 
of  guests,  whereby  many — a multitude  who  will  not  come 
this  way  again — were  disappointed  in  failure  to  find  him  in 
their  desires  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Veteran.  No 
other  event  approximates  these  general  reunions  in  impor- 
tance to  its  business  feature.  It  is  the  sole  occupation  of  the 
editor,  and  the  South  knows  his  work. 

Gen.  G.  P.  Thruston,  seeing,  the  article  of  Col.  Cooper, 
writes  from  Beersheba  Springs  that  if  there  be  any  surplus 
he  desires  that  the  pro  rata  of  Prewitt,  Spurr  & Company,  of 
which  he  is  President,  be  devoted  to  sending  the  “excellent” 
Veteran  to  the  old  Confederate  soldiers. 

[The  foregoing  was  written  for  local  circulation,  but  it  is 
copied  in  the  Veteran,  as  it  will  explain  to  friends  who  sought 
him  at  the  headquarters,  his  usual  place  at  reunions.] 

Confederate  leaders  have  a correct  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  Veteran.  In  sending  out  a general  order  of 
acknowledgment  to  the  people  of  Nashville  for  what  they  did 
in  the  recent  reunion,  mention  was  omitted  of  the  Veteran 
and  its  editor,  so  that  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  promptly  sent  a 
supplemental  “official  paper”  on  his  return,  which  is  as  follows : 
7** 


Official  Letter  from  Commander  in  Chief  Lee. 

Columbus,  Miss.,  June  19,  1904. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Cunningham,  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Confederate  V eteran, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

My  Dear  Comrade  and  Friend:  I have  scarcely  yet  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  the  magnificent  reunion  which  Nash- 
ville gave  to  the  Confederate  Veterans.  Before  leaving  the 
city,  I had  an  order  issued  expressing  my  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation to  the  citizens  of  Nashville  for  their  munificent  hos- 
pitality. Somehow,  your  name  was  not  included  among 
those  who  were  thanked.  This  was  a great  oversight  on  my 
part,  for  to  you  more  than  any  one  else  we  are  indebted  for 
the  pleasure  of  going  to  Nashville  and  having  such  a glorious 
reception  and  entertainment.  It  was  you  alone  who  took 
upon  yourself  the  responsibility  of  suggesting  Nashville  as  the 
place  for  our  reunion ; it  was  you  who  went  before  the  Frank 
Cheatham  Camp  making  the  appeal  and  brought  it  before  the 
trades  associations  of  your  city;  it  was  you  who  went  to  that 
broad-hearted  citizen,  Maj.  John  W.  Thomas,  who  crystal- 
lized your  thought  and  invitation,  and  you  made  the  formal 
invitation  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  Louisville;  and  now, 
my  dear  comrade,  in  behalf  of  all  the  veterans,  I thank  you 
for  your  inspiration,  which  met  with  such  glorious  results. 

I have  been  much  impressed  with  the  recent  numbers  of 
the  Veteran.  It  is  full  of  historic  and  reminiscent  matter. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  every  Confederate  Veteran  should 
have  jmur  magnificent  publication  in  his  home,  and  I now 
wish  to  emphasize  and  urge  upon  all  our  survivors  not  only 
to  take  the  Confederate  Veteran  themselves,  but  that  it  also 
be  urged  upon  the  younger  generation  that  they  may  take  it 
as  a necessity ; that  they  may  fully  understand  the  cause  for 
which  we  fought  and  which  we  loved  so  well.  I urge  this, 
not  for  your  sake,  or  for  mine,  but  for  the  record  made  by 
the  soldiers,  women,  and  people  of  our  beloved  Southland. 

With  kindest  wishes,  your  comrade  and  friend, 

Stephen  D.  Lee. 

The  general  order  referred  to  states ; 

“1.  Through  the  goodness  of  a merciful  Providence,  many, 
very  many,  of  the  survivors  of  the  grandest  armies  the  world 
ever  produced  have  been  able  to  meet  once  more  and  exchange 
tender  greetings  and  loving  words,  and  to  enjoy  in  common 
the  boundless  hospitality  provided  by  the  noble  and  patriotic 
men  and  beautiful  and  glorious  women  of  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville, which  was  heaped  up  in  immeasurable  prodigality  for 
their  enjoyment. 

“In  many  respects  this  reunion  has  been  superior  to  all  here- 
tofore held — in  the  numbers  in  attendance,  the  harmony,  and 
cordiality  of  the  meeting  and  the  beautiful  weather  which 
prevailed.  All  these  have  combined  with  the  generous  and 
open-handed  behavior  of  the  great  people  of  Nashville  to 
make  this  gathering  a red-letter  day  in  the  calendar  of  our  re- 
unions. . . . 

“2.  The  wearers  of  the  gray  are  under  obligations  to  the 
different  railroads  for  the  low  rates  given  them ; to  the  vari- 
ous hotels  and  boarding  houses  for  the  reasonable  charges 
made  for  meals  and  lodgings.  Special  thanks  are  due  to 
W.  J.  McMurray,  M.D.,  Commissary  General,  who  had  charge 
of  the  Confederate  Hotel ; to  M.  S.  Cockrill,  Quartermaster 
General,  to  whose  painstaking  zeal  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  horses  the  success  of  the  great  parade  is  in  no 
small  degree  due.  . . . But  above  all,  honor  and  praise 
should  be  bestowed  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Charles  F.  Frizzell,  for  his  untiring  energy,  ceaseless 
activity,  and  never-ending  attention  to  all  of  its  details.” 
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DISASTROUS  CAMPAIGN  IN  TENNESSEE. 

In  the  greetings  to  Confederates  who  come  from  every  part 
of  the  country,  the  Veteran  for  this  month  will  contain  much 
of  the  history  of  the  campaign  under  Gen.  Hood.  It  will  be 
quite  as  much  a matter  of  interest  to  home  people  as  to  the 
veterans,  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  has  been  perhaps 
less  published  about  the  battle  of  Nashville  than  any  in  the 
four  years  of  as  great  consequence.  Reminiscences  have  been 
requested  of  those  who  were  in  the  city  and  the  Federals  them- 
selves, but  responses  have  been  so  slow  that  much  will  have  to 
appear  later,  if  at  all. 

The  editor  of  the  Veteran,  who  carried  a gun  and  was 
insignificant  in  that  service,  will  give  sketches  of  what  he  saw 
and  remembers,  supplementing  them  with  reminiscences  of 
officials  high  in  authority  and  others.  He  presumes  to  do  this 
the  more  freely  since  many  of  the  illustrations  are  made  from 
his  view  points  in  the  campaign. 

A memorable  night,  to  many  Tennesseeans  especially,  was 
that  at  Palmetto,  Ga.,  after  the  eventful  campaign  at  Rocky 
Face,  near  Dalton,  to  Atlanta  and  back  to  Jonesboro  and  then 
to  Lovejoy  Station.  The  Federal  troops  had  fallen  back  to 
Atlanta,  and  the  Confederate  army  had  moved  across  to  the 
village  of  Palmetto,  on  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  road.  This 
was  September  19,  1864.  A truce  of  ten  days  having  occurred 


HARRISON  HOUSE SOUTH  OF  WINSTEAD  HILL. 

Filled  with  the  wounded,  as  w^as  the  yaTd_aj^,_from_the_baUle_^^ 


for  exchange  of  prisoners,  there  was  absolute  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, a welcome  diversion  from  nearly  three  months  of  ex- 
cessive fighting.  President  Davis,  Howell  Cobb  (of  Georgia), 
and  Gov.  Harris  (of  Tennessee)  were  speakers  on  the  night 
mentioned,  and  the  Tennessee  campaign  was  the  theme.  The 
wind  blew  briskly,  tattered  battle  flags  were  grouped  about  the 
place  for  speaking,  flapping  over  the  pine  fires,  and  when  the 
President  said  we  were  to  go  into  Tennessee  there  was  indeed 
wild  enthusiasm  among  those  who  were  ready  to  face  any.  foes 
and  undergo  all  possible  privations  to  breathe  the  air  and  greet 
the  loved  ones  in  their  native  State.  Soldiers  from  all  the 
States  pulsated  with  wild  enthusiasm. 

The  march  across  the  country  was  full  of  interest.  Some- 
times rations  were  acorns  and  crab  apples,  but  the  men  were 
buoyant  with  the  prospects  ahead.  On  reaching  the  rich  lands 
of  Maury  County,  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  marching  across  to 
Columbia  by  the  magnificent  estates  of  Polk,  Pillow,  Granbury, 
and  others,  such  joy  filled  the  hearts  of  Tennesseeans  as  they 
had  never  realized  before. 

Sunday  the  army  rested  about  Columbia,  and  Monday  morn- 
ing, November  29,  a large  part  of  it  crossed  Duck  River  a few 
miles  above  the  town  on  a pontoon  bridge  that  was  ready  at 
early  dawn.  The  marching  was  in  the  direction  of  Spring  Hill, 
and  the  confidence  in  Gen.  Hood  was  such  that  he  would  surely 
cut  off  the  escape  of  all  the  Federals  who  had  not  already 
passed  on  the  Nashville  pike. 

The  head  of  the  column  arrived  at  Spring  Hill  about  an  hour 
before  sunset,  and  commands  were  deployed  promptly,  ready 
for  any  command.  Delay  of  movement  there  became  inexplica- 
ble. We  were  in  plain  view  of  the  Federals,  who  had  tumbled 
fences  for  hasty  breastworks.  Officers  dashed  back  and  forth 
along  the  lines,  evidently  expecting  a mad  rush  of  Confed- 
erates. We  waited  until  darkness,  but  even  into  the  night  we 
fully  expected  orders  to  break  their  lines  and  secure  the  pike. 
By  and  by  fires  were  built  by  the  thousands,  it  seemed,  and  we 
remained  as  tranquil  through  the  night  as  if  the  war  were  over, 
and  poor,  silly  fellows  we  were  to  believe  that  the  day  of  our 
redemption  was  at  hand. 

Morning  came,  and  we  moved  out  the  pike  toward  Nashville. 
As  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  enemy,  the  writer  counted 
thirty-four  wagons  that  had  been  abandoned  on  the  way,  and 
in  some  instances  all  four  of  the  mules  to  a wagon  had  been 
killed  to  prevent  their  capture. 


ASCENT  OF  WINSTEAD  HILL,  LEFT  OF  PIKE. 

First  stand  made  by  Federals  was  on  these  slopes,  "but  they  retired  without  firing.  On  hill  to  the  right  Federal  fixed  bayonets  are  recalled 
as  a sheen  of  silver  in  the  afternoon  sun.  The  Harrison  house  above  is  to  the  left  and  near  the  point  of  this  view. 
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The  first  appearance  of  the  enemy  was  to  our  right  of  the 
pike,  east  of  the  Winstead  Hill.  They  soon  disappeared,  and 
we  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  range  overlooking  Franklin. 

Gen.  Hood  was  soon  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and,  riding 
down  a hundred  yards  or  so  to  a lind  tree  which  is  there  yet. 


LIND  TREE  BY  WHICH  GEN.  HOOD  TOOK  THE  LANDSCAPE  IN 
PLANNING  THE  BATTLE  OF  FRANKLIN. 


unattended,  he  examined  the  fortifications  and  position  of 
the  enemy,  and,  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  said  to  an 
officer,  who  awaited : “General,  we  will  make  the  fight.” 

The  editor  of  the  Veter.\n  was  at  his  place  as  right  guide 
of  the  Forty-First  Tennessee  Regiment,  and  very  near  where 
the  two  officers  met,  and  reports  this  from  his  personal  knowl- 
edge. Soon  couriers  were  dashing  right  and  left  with  orders, 
and  bands  of  music  gave  increased  animation. 


No  event  of  the  war  perhaps  showed  a scene  equal  to  this. 
The  range  of  hills  upon  which  we  formed  offered  the  best 
view  of  the  battlefield,  with  but  little  exposure  to  danger,  and 
soon  there  were  hundreds  collected  there  as  spectators.  Our 
ranks  were  being  extended  rapidly  to  the  right  and  left.  In 
Franklin  there  was  the  utmost  confusion.  The  enemy  were 
greatly  excited.  We  could  see  them  running  to  and  fro. 
Wagon  trains  were  being  pressed  across  the  Harpeth  River, 
and  on  toward  Nashville.  Gen.  Loring,  of  Cleburne’s  di- 
vision, made  a speech  to  his  men.  Our  Brigadier  General  O. 
F.  Strahl  was  quiet,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  sadness 
on  his  face.  The  soldiers  generally  were  full  of  ardor,  and 
confident  of  success.  They  had  unbounded  faith  in  Gen. 
Hood,  and  he  believed  he  would  achieve  a victory  that  would 
give  us  Nashville.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  army  as  the 
signal  was  given  which  set  it  in  motion.  Our  generals  were 
ready,  and  some  of  them  rode  in  front  of  our  main  line. 
With  a quick  step  we  moved  forward  to  the  sound  of  stirring 
music.  The  writer  was  right  guide  to  the  Forty-First  Tennes- 
see; marching  four  paces  to  the  front,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  his  comrades,  and  well  remembers  the  look  of  de- 
termination that  was  on  every  face.  Our  bold  movement 
caused  the  enemy  to  give  up,  without  much  firing,  its  advanced 
line.  As  they  fell  back  at  double-quick,  our  men  rushed  for- 
ward, following  the  retreat  so  closely  that  their  men  behind 
the  works  lost  their  last  opportunity  for  our  destruction  in 
getting  through  their  chevaux-de-frise  about  fifty  yards  in 
front  of  their  breastworks. 

Before  we  were  in  proper  distance  for  small  arms,  the  artil- 
lery opened  on  both  sides.  Our  guns,  firing  over  our  heads 
from  the  hills  in  the  rear,  used  ammunition  without  stint, 
while  the  enemy’s  batteries  were  at  constant  play  upon  our 
lines.  When  they  withdrew  to  their  main  line  of  works,  it  was 
as  one  even  plain  for  a mile.  Why  half  of  us  were  not  killed 
yet  remains  a mystery;  for  after  moving  forward  so  great  a 
distance,  all  the  time  under  fire,  the  detention,  immediately 
in  their  front,  gave  them  a very  great  advantage.  Arrived  at 
the  works,  some  of  our  men,  after  a club  fight  at  the  trenches, 
got  over.  The  colors  of  my  regiment  were  carried  inside,  and 
when  the  arm  that  held  them  was  shot  off,  they  fell  to  the 
ground  and  remained  until  morning.  Cleburne’s  men  dashed 
at  the  works,  but  their  gallant  leader  was  shot  dead,  and  they 
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gave  way,  so  that  the  enemy  remained  on  our  flank,  and  kept 
up  a constant  enfilading  fire  as  long  as  the  battle  lasted. 

Our  left  also  failed  to  hold  the  works,  and  for  a short  dis- 
tance we  remained  and  fought  until  their  outer  ditch  was  almost 
full  of  dead  men.  Night  came  on  soon  after  the  hard  fighting 
began,  and  we  fired  at  the  flash  of  each  other’s  guns.  The 
works  were  so  high  that  those  who  fired  the  guns  were  obliged 
to  get  a fooiting  in  the  embankment,  exposing  themselves,  in 
addition  to  their  flank,  to  a fire  by  men  in  houses.  One  es- 
pecially severe  was  that  from  Mr.  Carter’s,  immediately  in  my 
front.  I (this  sketch  is  finished  the  first  person)  was 
near  Gen.  Strahl,  who  stood  in  the  ditch,  and  handed  up  guns 
to  those  posted  to  fire  them.  I had  passed  to  him  my  short 
Enfield  (noted  in  the  regiment  that  I was  permitted  to  carry  as 
a special  favor)  about  the  sixth  time.  The  man  who  had 
been  firing  had  cocked  it  and  was  taking  deliberate  aim,  when 
he  was  shot  and  tumbled  down  dead  into  the  ditch  upon  those 
killed  before  him.  As  the  men  so  exposed  were  shot  down, 
their  places  were  supplied  by  volunteers  until  these  were  ex- 
hausted, and  it  was  necessary  for  Gen.  Strahl  to  call  upon 
others.  He  turned  to  me,  and,  though  I was  several  feet  back 
from  the  ditch,  I arose  immediately,  and,  walking  over  the 
wounded  and  dead,  took  position  with  one  foot  upon  the  pile 
of  bodies  of  my  dead  fellows,  and  the  other  in  the  embankment, 
and  fired  guns  which  the  General  himself  handed  me.  One 
other  man  had  position  on  my  right,  and  assisted  in  the 
firing.  The  battle  lasted  until  not  an  efficient  man  was  left 
between  us  and  the  Columbia  Pike,  about  fifty  yards  to  our 
right,  and  hardly  enough  behind  us  to  hand  up  the  guns.  We 
could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  for  indeed  but  few  of  us  were 
then  left  alive.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had  no  choice  but  to  sur- 
render or  try  to  get  away,  and  when  I asked  the  General 
for  counsel,  he  simply  answered,  “Keep  firing.’’  But  just  as 
the  man  to  my  right  was  shot  and  fell  against  me  with  terrible 
groans,  Gen.  Strahl  was  shot.  He  threw  up  his  hands,  falling 
on  his  face,  and  I thought  him  dead,  but  in  asking  the  dying 
man,  who  still  lay  against  my  shoulder  until  he  sank  forever, 
how  he  was  wounded,  the  General,  who  had  not  been  killed, 
thinking  my  question  was  to  him,  raised  up  and  said  that  he 
was  shot  in  the  neck,  and  called  for  Col.  Stafford  to  turn  over 
his  command. 

He  crawled  over  the  dead  to  the  left,  the  ditch  being  three 
deep,  about  twenty  feet  to  where  Col.  Stafford  was.  His  staff 


COTTON  GIN  IN  THE  LINE  OF  BATTLE  AT  FRANKLIN. 

officers  started  to  carry  him  to  the  rear ; but  he  received  an- 
other shot,  and  directly  the  third,  which  killed  him  instantly. 

Col.  Stafford  was  dead  in  the  pile,  as  the  morning  light  dis- 
closed, with  his  feet  wedged  in  at  the  bottom,  with  other  dead 
across  and  under  him  after  he  fell,  leaving  his  body  half 
standing. 

By  that  time  but  a handful  of  us  were  left  on  that  part  of 
the  line,  and  as  I was  sure  that  our  condition  was  not  known, 
I ran  to  the  rear  to  report  to  Gen.  John  C.  Brown,  command- 
ing the  division.  T met  Major  Hampton,  of  his  staff,  who  told 


WHERE  GEN.  P.  R.  CLEBURNE  FELL. 

Carter  smokehouse  in  distance  to  the  left.  Debris  of  burnt  school  building 
(Battle  Ground  Academy)  intervening.  Site  of  the  cotton  gin. 


THE  CARTER  HOUSE  AT  FRANKLIN — VIEW  MADE  FROM  ACROSS  THE  GARDEN. 

The  point  described  in  this  number  of  Veteran  (by  S.  A.  Cunningham).  The  cotton  gin  across  the  pike  east,  and  the  locust  greve  west. 
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I could  see  only  what  passed  directly  before  my  own  eyes. 
True,  the  moon  was  shining;  but  the  dense  smoke  and  dust 
so  filled  the  air  as  to  weaken  its  benefits,  like  a heavy  fog  be- 
fore the  rising  sun,  only  there  was  no  promise  of  the  fog  dis- 
appearing. Our  spirits  were  crushed.  It  was  indeed  the  Val- 
ley of  Death. 


SPRING  HILL  AND  BATTLE  OF  FRANKLIN. 

Hon.  James  D.  Porter,  ex-Governor  of  Tennessee,  who  was 
Chief  of  Staff  to  Maj.  Gen.  B.  F.  Cheatham,  commanding 
Cheatham’s  Corps  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  gives  in  the 
“Confederate  Military  History”  (the  Tennessee  volume  of 
which  he  is  the  author)  the  following  account  of  the  affair  at 
Spring  Hill  and  the  battle  of  Franklin.  Gen.  Cheatham’s  re- 
port states : 

“In  pursuance  of  orders  from  army  headquarters  my  com- 
mand crossed  Duck  River  on  the  morning  of  November  29, 
1864,  the  division  of  Maj.  Gen.  Cleburne  in  advance,  followed 
by  that  of  Maj.  Gen.  Bate,  the  division  of  Maj.  Gen.  Brown 
in  the  rear.  The  march  was  made  as  rapidly  as  the  condition 
of  the  road  would  allow,  and  without  occurrence  of  note,  un- 
til about  3 P.M.,  when  I arrived  at  Rutherford’s  Creek,  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  Spring  Hill.  At  this  point  Gen.  Hood 


me  that  Gen.  Brown  was  wounded,  and  that  Gen.  Strahl  was 
in  command.  This  assured  me  that  those  in  command  did  not 
know  the  real  situation,  so  I went  on  the  hunt  for  Gen.  Cheat- 
ham. By  and  by  relief  was  sent  to  the  front.  This  done, 
nature  gave  way.  My  shoulder  was  black  with  bruises  from 


MISS  BATSON  CRAVENS,  ARKANSAS, 

Sponsor  for  Trans-Mississippi  Department. 

firing,  and  it  seemed  that  no  moisture  was  left  in  my  system. 
Utterly  exhausted,  the  battle  over,  I sank  upon  the  ground 
and  tried  to  sleep,  as  the  battle  was  over  and  I could  do  no 
more.  With  concern  for  the  fate  of  comrades,  I returned  to 
the  awful  spectacle  at  daylight  in  search  of  some  who  year  aft- 
er year  had  been  at  my  side.  Ah,  the  loyalty  of  faithful  com- 
rades in  such  a struggle  ! 

The  greater  part  of  the  battle  was  fought  after  nightfall  and, 
once  in  the  midst  of  it,  with  but  the  light  of  the  flashing  guns. 


A Cross  Returned  After  Forty  Years. — In  the  sad  and 
gory  days  of  1864  a soldier  of  the  Fourteenth  North  Carolina 
Regiment  was  wounded  near  Winchester.  He  was  carried  to 
a hastily  improvised  hospital  in  the  town.  As  he  lay  there  a 
ministering  angel,  a Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Winchester,  removed  him 
to  her  home,  where,  night  and  day,  she  sat  by  his  side,  thereby 
saving  his  limb  and  maybe  his  life.  Feeling  unbounded  grati- 
tude for  the  kind  ministry,  the  soldier  on  leaving  gave  his 
benefactress  a small  gold  cross,  which  he  had  worn  contin- 
ually during  his  three  years’  active  service  in  the  war.  It  was 
about  the  only  article  of  value  he  possessed.  Since  that  time 
he  has  kept  an  eye  upon  the  family  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  once 
visited  them.  Recently  the  soldier,  who  is  Mr.  C.  A.  Hunt,  a 
citizen  of  Lexington,  N.  C.,  and  a prominent  Veteran,  received 
the  cross  from  which  he  had  parted  forty  years  ago.  It 
was  pinned  to  a silk  battle  flag,  and  was  sent  him  by  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Taylor. 


the  confederate  cemetery  at  franklin. 
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gave  me  verbal  orders  as  follows;  ‘Get  Cleburne  across  the 
creek  and  send  him  forward  toward  Spring  Hill,  with  in- 
structions to  communicate  with  Gen.  Forrest,  who  is  near  the 
village,  ascertain  from  him  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  at- 
tack immediately.  You  remain  at  the  creek,  and  assist  Gen. 
Bate  in  crossing  his  division,  and  then  go  forward  and  put 
Bate’s  Command  in  to  support  Cleburne.  He  should  push 
Brown  forward  to  join  me.’ 

“As  soon  as  the  division  of  Gen.  Bate  had  crossed  the  creek 
I rode  forward,  and  at  a point  on  the  road  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  Spring  Hill  I saw  the  left  of  Cleburne’s  Com- 
mand just  disappearing  over  the  hill  to  the  left  of  the  road. 
Halting  there,  I waited  a few  minutes  for  the  arrival  of  Bate, 
and  formed  his  command  with  his  right  upon  Cleburne’s  left, 
and  ordered  him  forward  to  the  support  of  Cleburne.  Shortly 
after  Bate’s  Division  had  disappeared  over  the  same  range  ol 
hills,  I heard  firing  toward  Cleburne’s  right,  and  just  then 
Gen.  Brown’s  Division  came  up.  I thereupon  ordered  Brown 
to  proceed  to  the  right,  turn  the  range  of  hills  over  whic’n 
Cleburne  and  Bate  had  crossed,  and  form  line  of  battle  and 
attack  to  the  right  of  Cleburne.  Ihe  division  of  Gen.  Brown 
was  in  motion  to  execute  this  order  when  I received  a message 
from  Cleburne  that  his  right  brigade  had  been  struck  in  flank 
by  the  enemy  and  had  suffered  severely,  and  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  fall  back  and  re-form  his  division  with  a change 
of  front. 

“The  direction  of  Cleburne’s  advance  was  such  as  had  exposed 
his  right  flank  to  the  enemy’s  line.  When  his  command  was 
formed  on  the  road  by  which  he  had  marched  from  Ruther- 
ford’s Creek,  neither  the  village  of  Spring  Hill  nor  the  turn- 
pike could  be  seen.  Instead  of  advancing  directly  upon  Spring 
Hill,  his  forward  movement  was  a little  south  of  west  and 
almost  parallel  with  the  turnpike  toward  Columbia,  instead  of 
northwest  upon  the  enemy’s  lines,  south  and  east  of  the  vil- 
lage. A reference  to  the  map  will  show  Cleburne’s  line  of  ad- 
vance. Gen.  Cleburne  was  killed  in  the  assault  upon  Franklin 
the  next  day,  and  I had  no  opportunity  to  learn  from  him  how 
it  was  that  the  error  of  direction  occurred. 

‘‘Meanwhile  Gen.  Bate,  whom  I had  placed  in  position  on 
the  left  of  Cleburne’s  line  of  march,  continued  to  move  for- 
ward in  the  same  direction  until  he  had  reached  the  farm  of 
N.  F.  Cheairs,  one  and  a half  miles  south  of  Spring  Hill. 

“After  Brown  had  reached  the  position  indicated  to  him  and 
had  formed  a line  of  battle,  he  sent  to  inform  me  that  it  would 


re;:dence  (new)  of  geo.  h.  armistead,  franklin. 


be  certain  disaster  for  him  to  attack,  as  the  enemy’s  line  ex- 
tended beyond  his  right  several  hundred  yards.  I sent  word  to 
him  to  throw  back  his  right  brigade  and  make  the  attack.  I 
had  already  sent  couriers  after  Gen.  Bate  to  bring  him  back 


MRS.  JOHN  m’gAVOCK,  OF  FRANKLIN. 


and  direct  him  to  join  Cleburne’s  left.  Going  to  the  right  of 
my  line,  I found  Gens.  Brown  and  Cleburne,  and  the  latter  re- 
ported that  he  had  re-formed  his  division.  I then  gave  orders 
to  Brown  and  Cleburne  that  as  soon  as  they  could  connect 
their  lines  they  should  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  then  in 
sight;  informing  them  at  the  same  time  that  Gen.  Hood  had 
just  told  me  that  Stewart’s  column  was  close  at  hand,  and 
that  Gen.  Stewart  had  been  ordered  to  go  to  my  right  and 
place  his  command  across  the  pike.  I furthermore  said  to 
them  that  I would  go  myself  and  see  that  Bate  was  placed 
in  position  to  connect  with  them,  and  immediately  rode  to  the 
left  of  my  line  for  that  purpose. 

“During  all  this  time  I had  met  and  talked  with  Gen.  Hood 
repeatedly,  our  field  headquarters  being  not  over  one  hundred 
yards  apart.  After  Cleburne's  repulse,  I had  been  along  my 
line  and  had  seen  that  Brown’s  right  was  outflanked  several 
hundred  yards.  I had  urged  Gen.  Hood  to  hurry  up  Stewart 
and  place  him  on  my  right,  and  had  received  from  him  assur- 
ance that  this  would  be  done;  and  this  assurance,  as  before 
stated,  I had  communicated  to  Gens.  Brown  and  Cleburne. 

“'When  I returned  from  my  left,  where  I had  been  to  get 
Bate  in  position,  and  was  on  my  way  to  the  right  of  my  line, 
it  was  dark ; but  I intended  to  move  forward  with  Cleburne 
and  Brown  and  make  the  attack,  knowing  that  Bate  would  be 
in  position  to  support  them.  Stewart’s  column  had  already 
passed  by  on  the  way  toward  the  turnpike,  and  I presumed 
that  he  would  be  in  position  on  my  right. 

“On  reaching  the  road  where  Gen.  Hood’s  field  quarters  had 
been  established,  I found  a courier  with  a message  from  Gen. 
Hood  requesting  me  to  come  to  him  at  Capt.  Thompson’s 
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house,  about  one  and  a fourth  miles  back  on  the  road  to  Ruth- 
erford Creek.  Here  I found  Gens.  Stewart  and  Hood.  The 
Commanding  General  there  informed  me  that  he  had  concluded 
to  wait  till  morning,  and  directed  me  to  hold  my  command  in 
readiness  to  attack  at  daylight. 

“I  was  never  more  astonished  than  when  Gen.  Hood  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  concluded  Jao  postpone  the  attack  until 
daylight.  The  road  was  still  open— orders  to  remain  quiet  un- 
til morning— and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
marching  to  Franklin.” 

The  following  communication,  written  by  ex-Gov.  and 
Senator  I.  G.  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  then  acting  as  aid  to  Gen. 
Hood  (from  Drake’s  “Annals  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee”  for 
May,  1877),  was  furnished  to  Gen.  Hood  by  James  D.  Porter, 
who  was  adjutant  general  on  Cheatham’s  staff: 

“Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  12th  inst.,  I have  to 
say  that  on  the  night  that  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  J.  B.  Hood,  halted  at  Spring  Hill  on  its  march 
from  Columbia  to  Nashville,  Gen.  Hood,  his  adjutant  general. 


THE  m’gAVOCK  residence,  NEAR  FRANKLIN. 

Maj.  Mason,  and  myself  occupied  the  same  room  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Capt.  Tho-mpson,  near  the  village.  Late  at  night  we 
were  aroused  by  a private  soldier,  who  reported  to  Gen.  Hood 
that  on  reaching  the  camp  near  Spring  Hill  he  found  himself 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  AT  ASHWOOD,  TENN., 
Temporary  burial  place  of  Generals  Cleburne,  Strahl,  and  Granbury. 


within  the  Federal  lines;  that  the  troops  were  in  great  con- 
fusion, that  a part  of  them  were  marching  in  the  direction  of 
Franklin ; others  had  turned  toward  Columbia,  and  that  the 
road  was  blocked  with  baggage  wagons  and  gun  carriages,  ren- 
dering it  impossible  to  move  in  order  either  direction.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  report,  Gen.  Hood  directed  Maj.  Mason  to 
order  Gen.  Cheatham  to  move  down  on  the  road  immediately 
and  attack  the  enemy.  Gen.  Hood  and  myself  remained  m 
bed.  I went  to  sleep,  and  I suppose  that  Gen.  Hood  did  the 
same.  At  daylight  on  the  following  morning  we  learned  that 
the  Federal  army  had  left  Spring  Hill  and  was  being  concen- 
trated at  Franklin. 

“On  the  march  to  Franklin,  Gen.  Hood  spoke  to  me,  in  the 
presence  of  Maj.  Mason,  of  the  failure  of  Gen.  Cheatham  to 
to  make  the  night  attack  at  Spring  Hill,  and  censured  him  in 
severe  terms  for  his  disobedience  of  orders.  Soon  after  this, 
being  alone  with  Maj.  Mason,  the  latter  remarked  that  ‘Gen. 
Cheatham  was  not  to  blame  about  the  matter  last  night.  I did 
not  send  him  the  order.’  I asked  if  he  had  communicated  the 
fact  to  Gen.  Hood.  He  answered  that  he  had  not.  I replied 
that  it  is  due  to  Gen.  Cheatham  that  this  explanation  should 
be  made.  Thereupon  Maj.  Mason  joined  Gen.  Hood  and  gave 
him  the  information.  Afterwards  Gen.  Hood  said  to  me  that 
he  had  done  injustice  to  Gen.  Cheatham,  and  requested  me  to 
inform  him  that  he  held  him  blameless  for  the  failure  at  Spring 
Hill.  And,  on  the  day  following  the  battle  of  Franklin,  I was 
informed  by  Gen.  Hood  that  he  had  addressed  a note  to  Gen. 
Cheatham,  assuring  him  that  he  did  not  censure  or  charge  him 
with  the  failure  to  make  the  attack.” 

Maj.  Gen.  John  C.  Brown,  commanding  Cheatham’s  Division, 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  same  affair: 

“My  division  comprised  four  brigades  of  infantry,  command- 
ed respectively  by  Gen.  S.  R.  Gist,  of  South  Carolina,  Gens.  O. 
F.  Strahl,  G.  W.  Gordon,  and  John  C.  Carter,  of  Tennessee. 
On  the  morning  of  Nov.  29,  1864,  when  I left  my  bivouac  on 
the  Mooresville  Turnpike  in  front  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  the 
whole  command  numbered  not  exceeding  2,750  effective  men. 
Gist’s  Brigade  was  the  largest,  and  Strahl’s  was  next  in  nu- 
merical strength ; those  of  Gordon  and  Carter  being  about 
equal  in  the  number  of  effective  men.  We  started  on  the 
march  about  sunrise,  and,  after  traversing  cedar  brakes  and 
pathless  woods,  crossed  Duck  River  by  a pontoon  previously 
laid,  about  four  miles  above  Columbia,  at  or  near  what  was 
known  as  the  Davis  ferry  or  Davis’s  ford.  Conforming  to 
the  daily  alterations,  my  division  was  the  rear  of  your  [Cheat- 
ham’s] corps.  After  crossing  Duck  River,  as  I now  recollect, 
at  or  near  Bear  Creek,  the  commanding  general,  apprehending 
an  attack  on  our  left  flank,  ordered  your  corps,  on  its  march 
from  that  point,  to  move  in  two  parallel  columns,  so  that  it 
could  come  instantly  into  action  in  two  lines  of  battle  if  at- 
tacked on  the  flank.  Accordingly,  my  division  was  ordered  to 
form  the  supporting  column,  and  for  that  purpose  to  leave 
the  road  by  which  the  main  body  was  moving,  and  so  conform 
its  movements  to  that  of  the  other  two  divisions  (Cleburne’s 
and  Bate’s),  that  in  coming  into  action  to  meet  an  attack  on 
our  left  flank,  it  would  occupy  a place  in  the  rear  of  and  about 
four  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  front  line  of  battle.  The 
march  thence  to  Rutherford  Creek  was  made  pursuant  to 
these  orders,  and  the  whole  distance  thus  traversed  (five  or 
six  miles)  was  through  fields  and  woods  and  over  rough 
ground,  adding  greatly  to  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  About  the 
commencement  of  this  movement,  or  soon  afterwards,  by  the 
order  of  the  commanding  general  in  person,  the  whole  of 
Gist’s  and  about  one-half  of  Strahl’s  Brigade  were  detached 
for  picket  duty,  to  be  relieved  by  the  orders  of  the  command- 
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ing  general,  thus  leaving  me  with  about  one-half  of  my  divi- 
sion. 

“When  near  Rutherford  Creek,  learning  that  a crossing 
was  not  practicable  east  of  the  road,  I changed  the  direction 
of  the  march  to  the  left  into  the  road,  and  found  Bate’s  Divi- 
sion preparing  to  cross  the  stream.  After  reaching  the  north 
bank  of  the  stream,  I was  ordered  to  pursue  the  road  leading 
in  the  direction  of  the  Caldwell  place,  while  Cleburne’s  and 
Bate’s  Divisions  moved  at  an  angle  to  the  left ; but  before 
reaching  the  Dr.  Caldwell  house,  I was  ordered  to  change 
the  direction  of  my  column  to  the  left,  and  we  reached  the 
‘Lewisburg’  or  ‘Rally  Hill’  Pike,  near  the  tollgate,  a distance 
of  one  and  a half  miles  from  Spring  Hill. 

“This  was  within  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half  of  sunset. 
I could  distinctly  see  the  enemy  in  force,  both  infantry  and 
artillery,  at  Spring  Hill,  but  did  not,  and  perhaps  could  not 
at  that  point,  see  either  troops  or  wagons  moving  on  the  Co- 
lumbia Pike.  Forrest’s  Cavalry  were  on  higher  ground  north- 
east of  my  positon. 

“I  was  ordered  to  form  a line  of  battle  and  ‘take’  Spring 
Hill.  Gist’s  Brigade  and  the  detachment  from  Strahl  had  not 
reported.  I formed  my  line  as  speedily  as  worn-out  troops  could 
be  moved,  and,  after  throwing  forward  a skirmish  line,  ad- 
vanced four  hundred  or  five  hundred  yards,  when  I discov- 
ered a line  of  the  enemy  thrown  out  of  Spring  Hill,  across  and 
threatening  my  right  flank,  and  I then  discovered  for  the  first 
time  that  General  Forrest’s  Cavalry,  which  I had  been  assured 
would  protect  my  right,  had  been  ordered  to  another  part  of  the 
field,  leaving  me  without  any  protection  on  my  right  flank  or 
support  in  the  rear.  I had  neither  artillery  nor  cavalry,  and 
was  left  in  a position  where  I must  meet  with  inevitable  dis- 
aster, if  I advanced  on  Spring  Hill. 

“A  hasty  consultation  with  my  brigade  commanders  re- 
sulted in  a determination  to  suspend  the  advance  and  confer 
with  the  corps  commander.  I need  not  remind  you  that  in  a 
very  few  minutes  you  were  upon  the  field,  and  fully  approved 
of  what  had  been  done,  as  did  also  Gen.  Hood  a little  later, 
when  he  directed  that  the  attack  be  delayed  until  the  arrival 
of  Gens.  Stewart  and  Gist,  and  in  the  meanwhile  that  the 
whole  command  should  be  held  under  orders  to  advance  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  Gen.  Gist’s  Brigade  reported  a little  after 
nightfall,  and  was  immediately  placed  in  position  on  my  right. 
Gen.  Stewart’s  Corps  came  up  later,  and  went  into  bivouac  on 
the  stream  in  the  rear  of  my  right,  where  it  remained  until 
the  following  morning.  I received  no  further  orders  that 
evening  or  during  the  night  to  advance  or  change  my  position. 
After  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  I took  up  the  line 
of  march  for  Franklin,  the  enemy  in  the  meantime  having  pre- 
ceded, under  circumstances  of  which  you  are  fully  advised. 

“On  the  march  to  Franklin  Gen.  Cleburne,  with  whom  I 
had  long  enjoyed  very  close  personal  relations,  sent  a mes- 
sage to  the  head  of  my  column  requesting  an  interview.  Al- 
lowing my  column  to  pass  on,  I awaited  his  arrival.  When 
he  came  up  we  rode  apart  from  the  column  through  the  fields, 
and  he  told  me  with  much  feeling  that  he  had  heard  that 
the  commanding  general  was  endeavoring  to  place  upon  him  the 
responsibility  for  allowing  the  enemy  to  pass  our  position  on 
the  night  previous.  I replied  to  him  that  I had  heard  nothing 
on  that  subject,  and  that  I hoped  he  was  mistaken.  He  said: 
‘No,  I think  not;  my  information  comes  through  a very  relia- 
ble channel.’  He  said  that  he  could  not  afford  to  rest  under 
such  an  imputation,  and  should  certainly  have  the  matter  in- 
vestigated to  the  fullest  extent  as  soon  as  we  were  away  from 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Cleburne  was 
quite  angry,  and  evidently  was  deeply  hurt,  believing  that  the 


commander  in  chief  had  censured  him.  I asked  Gen.  Cle- 
burne who  was  responsible  for  the  escape  of  the  enemy  during 
the  afternoon  and  night  previous.  In  reply  to  that  inquiry  he 
indulged  in  some  criticisms  of  a command  occupying  a posi- 
tion on  his  left,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  of  course  the 
responsibility  rested  with  the  commander  in  chief,  as  he  was 
upon  the  field  during  the  afternoon,  and  was  fully  advised 
during  the  night  of  the  movement  of  the  enemy. 

“The  conversation  at  this  point  was  abruptly  terminated  by 
the  arrival  of  orders  for  yourself  from  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. As  Gen.  Cleburne  left  he  said,  ‘We  will  resume  this 
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conversation  at  the  first  convenient  moment,’  but  in  less  than 
three  hours  after  that  time  this  gallant  soldier  was  a corpse 
upon  the  bloody  field  of  Franklin.’’ 

Maj.  Gen.  Bate,  referring  to  an  interview  with  Gen.  Hood 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve  of  the  night  of  the  29th 
of  November,  at  which  Gen.  Bate  mentioned  a conflict  in  the 
orders  of  the  general  commanding  and  the  corps  commanders 
touching  the  movement  of  his  division,  states  that  Gen.  Hood 
said : “It  makes  no  difference  now,  or  it  is  all  right,  anyhow, 
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for  Gen.  Forrest,  as  you  see,  has  just  left,  and  informed  me 
that  he  holds  the  turnpike  with  a portion  of  his  forces  north 
of  Spring  Hill,  and  will  stop  the  enemy  if  he  tries  to  pass 
toward  Franklin,  and  so  in  the  morning  we  will  have  a sur- 
render without  a fight.”  He  further  said,  in  a congratulatory 
manner:  “We  can  sleep  quietly  to-night.” 

Gen.  Forrest  reported,  after  the  arrival  of  Cleburne’s  Divi- 
sion at  Spring  Hill,  that  he  ordered  Brig.  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson 
to  move  with  his  division  in  the  direction  of  Thompson’s  Sta- 
tion and  there  intercept  the  enemy.  He  struck  the  road  at 
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Fitzgerald's,  four  miles  from  Spring  Hill,  at  ii  p.m.,  just  as 
the  front  of  the  enemy’s  column  had  passed.  This  attack  was 
a complete  surprise,  producing  much  panic  and  confusion. 
Brig.  Gen.  Jackson  had  possession  of  the  pike,  and  fought  the 
enemy  until  daylight,  but  receiving  no  support  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire. 

Two  small  brigades,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gens.  Armstrong 
and  Ross,  constituted  Jackson’s  Division.  If  an  adequate 
force  had  been  sent  forward  to  take  advantage  of  the  panic 
and  confusion  created  by  Jackson’s  attack,  a second  golden 
opportunity  would  not  have  been  lost. 

The  first  intimation  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
manding general  at  the  management  of  the  affair  at  Spring 
Hill  was  suggested  by  the  receipt  of  the  following  note,  written 
in  front  of  Nashville  and  dated  December  3,  1864: 

“My  Dear  General:  I do  not  censure  you  for  the  failure  at 
Spring  Hill.  I am  satisfied  that  you  are  not  responsible  for 
it.  I witnessed  the  splendid  manner  in  which  you  delivered 
battle  at  Franklin  on  the  30th  ult.,  and  I now  have  a higher 
estimate  of  you  as  a soldier  than  I ever  had. 

“Yours  very  truly,  J.  B.  Hood,  General. 

“Maj.  Gen.  B.  F.  Cheatham.” 


“On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  December,”  says  Gen.  Cheat- 
ham, “I  went  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Hood,  and,  referring 
to  his  note  and  criticism  that  had  evidently  been  made  by 
some  one,  I said  to  him : ‘A  great  opportunity  was  lost  at 
Spring  Hill,  but  you  know  that  I obeyed  your  orders  there, 
as  everywhere,  literally  and  promptly.’  Gen.  Hood  not  only 
did  not  dissent  from  what  I said,  but  exhibited  the  most  cordial 
manner,  coupled  with  confidence  and  friendship.” 

At  daylight  Cheatham’s  Corps  passed  through  the  village 
of  Spring,  Hill,  and  between  i and  2 p.m.  the  army  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Franklin,  and  Stewart’s  and  Cheatham’s  Corps 
were  put  in  position.  The  enemy  was  heavily  intrenched 
and  was  superior  in  numbers  and  equipment.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle,  Gen.  Schofield,  commanding  the  Federal 
army,  had  behind  his  works  23,734  infantry  and  artillery,  and 
his  cavalry  numbered  5,500.  Maj.  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox,  U.  S.  A., 
upon  whose  authority  these  figures  are  given,  states  in  his 
history  of  the  battle  of  Franklin  that  Hood  delivered  the  as- 
sault on  the  Federal  lines  with  “two  or  three  hundred  less 
than  24,000”  men,  and  gives  Forrest’s  strength  at  9,000.  Maj. 
Gen.  John  C.  Brown  reported  that  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 20,  1864,  he  had  not  exceeding  2,750  men  in  his  division, 
the  largest  in  Cheatham’s  Corps,  and  the  three  divisions  did 
not  exceed  6,000.  Smith’s  Brigade,  of  Cleburne’s  Division, 
was  not  present.  Stewart’s  Corps,  after  Allatoona,  was  less 
than  7,000,  and  with  Johnson’s  Division,  of  Lee’s  Corps,  the 
assaulting  column  did  not  exceed  16,000  men.  Gen.  Forrest 
stated  in  his  official  report  that  the  entire  cavalry  force  under 
his  command  was  about  5,000. 

Bate’s  Division  was  on  the  left.  Brown’s  in  the  center, 
Cleburne’s  on  the  right.  Gen.  Bate  says  his  line  “charged  the 
works  of  the  enemy.  My  right  got  to  the  works  (the  second 
line),  and  remained  there  until  morning;  the  left  was  driven 
back.  The  enemy’s  works  were  strong  and  defiant,  construct- 
ed on  a slight  elevation,  with  few  obstructions  in  front  for 
several  hundred  yards.  The  works  to  the  left  of  Carter’s 
Creek  Turnpike  were  not  strong,  and  with  a vigorous  assault 
should  have  been  carried ; a fact,  however,  not  known  until 
next  day.”  Bate’s  Division  sustained  a loss  of  forty-seven 
killed  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  wounded.  Capt.  Todd 
Carter,  on  staff  duty  with  Smith’s  Tennessee  Brigade,  fell 
mortally  wounded  near  the  enemy’s  works  and  almost  at  the 
door  of  his  father's  house. 

No  more  magnificent  spectacle  was  ever  witnessed  than  the 
advance  of  the  two  divisions  commanded  by  Cleburne  and 
Brown ; no  two  divisions  of  the  army  were  ever  led  with 
greater  skill  and  gallantry ; no  generals  of  division  were  ever 
supported  with  better  ability  by  brigade,  regimental,  and  com- 
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pany  officers.  The  troops  were  veterans  who  had  never  failed 
to  respond  to  orders,  although  discouraged  by  recent  and  fre- 
quent disasters ; and  fully  alive  to  the  desperation  of  the  as- 
sault about  to  be  made,  they  advanced  with  noble  courage. 


travelers’  rest THE  OVERTON  HOME. 

Gen.  Hood’s  headquarters  during  occupancy  of  his  army  before 
Nashville  until  the  battle  began. 

Before  troops  of  equal  numbers  in  the  open  field  they  would 
have  been  irresistible,  but  to  attack  intrenched  troops,  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  advancing  over  an  open  plain  without  cover, 
was  a disregard  of  the  rules  of  war,  a waste  of  precious  lives, 
and  a wrecking  of  an  army  once  the  pride  and  hope  of  the 
Southwest. 

Maj.  Gen.  Stanley,  commanding  the  Fourth  Federal  Corps, 
in  his  official  report,  stated:  “In  view  of  the  strong  position 
we  held,  nothing  appeared  so  improbable  as  that  they  would 
assault.  I felt  so  confident  in  this  belief  that  I did  not 
leave  Gen.  Schofield’s  headquarters  until  the  firing  com- 
menced.” Maj.  Gen.  Cox,  commanding  the  Twenty-Third 
Corps,  and  in  active  command  of  the  Federal  line  of  battle, 
undertakes  to  account  for  the  attack  made  by  Gen.  Hood 
thus:  “His  exasperation  at  what  he  regarded  as  a hair- 
breadth escape  on  our  part  from  the  toils  in  which  he  thought 
he  had  encompassed  us  at  Spring  Hill  had  probably  clouded 
his  judgment.  He  blamed  some  of  his  subordinates  for  the 
hesitation  which  he  seems  himself  to  have  been  responsible 
for,  and  now,  in  an  excitement  which  led  him  astray,  he  de- 
termined to  risk  everything  upon  a desperate  assault.”  The 
same  eminent  author,  referring  to  the  assault  made  by  Cle- 
burne and  Brown  on  the  Federal  center,  says:  “They  were 
seen  coming  in  splendid  array.  The  sight  was  one  to  send 
a thrill  through  the  heart,  and  those  who  saw  it  have  never 
forgotten  its  martial  magnificence.” 

Maj.  Gen.  John  C.  Brown,  in  a report  to  Gen.  Cheatham  of 
the  operations  of  his  command,  said ; 

“After  we  had  dislodged  the  enemy’s  advance  pickets  from 
the  chain  of  ridges  in  front  of  Franklin,  Gens.  Bate  and  Cle- 
burne and  myself  were  summoned  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral at  a point  very  near  the  Columbia  Turnpike  road,  and, 
as  I recollect,  both  yourself  and  Gen.  Stewart  were  present. 
From  that  point  we  had  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  enemy’s 
works  in  front  of  Franklin,  across  the  turnpike  road,  and  for 
some  distance  to  the  right  and  left.  My  position  was  imme- 
diately on  the  left  of  the  turnpike,  while  Cleburne  was  upon 
the  right.  Gen.  Bate’s  position  was  either  in  my  rear  or  im- 
mediately upon  my  left. 


“The  commanding  general,  after  surveying  the  field,  re- 
marked in  substance;  ‘The  country  around  Franklin  for  many 
miles  is  open  and  exposed  to  the  fu’I  view  of  the  Federal 
army,  and  I cannot  mask  the  movements  of  my  troops  so  as 
to  turn  either  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  if  I attempt  it  he  will 
withdraw  and  precede  me  into  Nashville.  While  his  imme- 
diate center  is  very  strong,  his  flanks  are  weak.  Stewart’s 
Corps  is  massed  in  McGavock’s  woods  on  the  right,  and  I 
will  send  Bate’s  Division  under  cover  of  the  hills  to  the  left 
in  advance  of  the  movement  of  my  center,  giving  him  time 
sufficient  to  get  into  position  to  attack  concurrently  with  the 
center  column.  He  can  connect  with  Chalmers’s  right  (post- 
ed upon  the  Harpeth  below  Franklin)  and  with  Brown’s  left.’ 
The  policy  of  Gen.  Hood’s  decision  was  not  discussed,  and 
I cannot  recollect  any  question  propounded  by  him  to  any 
one  present  indicating  a desire  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  any  one.  He  thereupon  ordered  Bate  to  move  at  once, 
and  directed  Stewart  to  attack  with  his  corps  the  enemy’s  left 
flank.  Cleburne  and  myself  were  directed  to  form  in  con- 
junction, Cleburne  on  the  right  and  I on  the  left  of  the 
turnpike,  and  threaten  and  (if  not  routed  before  we  reached 
the  works)  attack  the  enemy’s  center;  but  were  instructed  not 
to  move  until  further  orders  from  him,  as  he  desired  Bate 
and  Stewart,  having  a longer  distance  to  march,  to  move  in 
advance  of  us. 

“After  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  or  more,  at  a signal 
from  yourself,  Cleburne  and  myself  were  directed  to  com- 
mence our  movement.  We  advanced  our  line,  attacking 
simultaneously  the  enemy’s  front  line  of  works  (being  a 
lunette  some  400  or  500  yards  in  advance  of  the  main  works). 
We  routed  and  drove  that  line  back  upon  the  enemy’s  main 
line  with  but  slight  loss  to  ourselves  and  without  impeding 
the  advance  of  our  line.  Gen.  Cleburne  and  myself  met  sev- 
eral times  upon  the  turnpike  road  and  conferred  and  acted 
in  harmony  in  the  movement.  When  we  assaulted  the  main 
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line,  we  carried  the  works  in  many  places.  Gen.  Gordon, 
commanding  the  right  brigade  of  my  front  line,  stormed  and 
carried  the  enemy’s  works  at  the  turnpike  road  and  advanced 
a considerable  distance  within  the  works,  when  he  and  a 
part  of  his  command  were  captured.  The  enemy  rapidly  re- 
enforced his  center  from  his  flanks,  and  the  slaughter  in  our 
ranks  was  frightful,  considering  the  very  short  time  in  which 
we  were  engaged.  The  loss  was  so  heavy  to  my  front  line 
that  I immediately  brought  forward  the  supporting  brigades 
(Strahl’s  and  Carter’s),  and  we  held  the  works  in  a hand-to- 
hand  fight,  with  varying  fortune,  until  night  closed  upon  the 
bloody  conflict.  The  engagement  lasted  but  little  more  than 
one  hour,  during  which  time  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  infantry 
was  terrific.  Gens.  Gist  and  Strahl  were  killed  on  the  field, 
with  nearly  all  of  their  staff  officers.  Gen.  Carter  received 
a mortal  wound,  from  which  he  died  in  a few  hours.  When 
I was  shot  from  my  horse  near  nightfall,  I had  only  one 
staff  officer  and  two  couriers  on  duty. 

“Gen.  Carter,  whose  command  was  on  my  extreme  left,  re- 
ported to  me  once  through  a member  of  his  staff,  and  again 
in  person,  that  there  were  no  supports  on  his  left  and  that 
flank  was  being  threatened,  and  on  personal  inspection  I 
found  that  there  were  no  troops  on  my  left  at  sunset.  I re- 
gret very  much  that  the  loss  of  my  papers  will  not  allow  me 
to  give  you  in  detail  the  list  of  casualties  and  to  mention  the 
conduct  of  very  many  officers  and  men  conspicuous  for  their 
gallantry  during  the  engagement.  It  is  just  to  say,  however, 
that  the  entire  command  did  its  full  duty.  The  enemy  were 
intrenched  in  strong  works  protected  in  front  by  an  abatis  of 
black  locust,  which  was  almost  impassable,  and  our  advancing 
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lines  were  met  by  successive  volleys  of  musketry  that  would 
have  repulsed  any  but  well-tried  and  dauntless  veterans.” 

Gist’s  and  Gordon’s  Brigades  reached  the  outer  ditch  of 
the  intrenchments,  mounted  the  works,  and  met  the  enemy  in 
a death  struggle.  The  colors  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  South 
Carolina,  says  its  gallant  Col.  Ellison  Capers,  were  planted 
and  defended  on  the  parapet.  Part  of  both  brigades  went 
over  the  works,  Gen.  Gordon  himself  was  captured,  and  Col. 
Horace  Rice,  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twenty-Ninth  Tennessee 
(consolidated),  was  wounded  inside  of  the  enemy’s  main 
line.  Gen.  Gordon  states  that  “the  gallant  Ensign-Sergeant 
Drew,  of  the  Twenty-Ninth,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Eleventh, 
was  killed  as  he  mounted  the  main  line  of  works,  fell  inside 
and  died  upon  his  colors,  upon  whose  folds  are  still  seen 
marks  of  his  blood.” 

Lieut.  James  A.  Tillman,  Twenty-Fourth  South  Carolina, 
led  his  company  over  the  works  and  captured  forty  prisoners 
and  the  colors  of  the  Ninety-Seventh  Ohio,  this  being  the 
only  stand  of  colors  captured  by  the  Confederate  forces. 
Gen.  Gist,  gallant  gentleman  and  soldier,  was  killed  in  the 
advance;  Col.  Capers  was  dangerously  and  his  lieutenant 
colonel,  J.  S.  Jones,  mortally  wounded.  The  loss  of  officers 
and  men  in  Gist’s  Brigade  was  very  great.  On  the  march 
to  Nashville  it  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Gillis,  Forty-Sixth 
Georgia  Its  senior  officer.  Col.  Capers,  recovered  and  re- 
ceived a well-earned  promotion.  At  the  close  of  hostilities 
between  the  States  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  Church,  and 
in  that  sacred  calling  has  won  eminence  and  the  love  of  his 
people. 

Cheatham’s  Division  was  commanded  after  the  battle  by 
the  gallant  Col.  C.  C.  Hurt,  Ninth  Tennessee,  Gen.  John 
C.  Brown  being  dangerously  wounded.  Brig,  Gen.  John  C. 
Carter  was  mortally  wounded.  Gist  and  Strahl  were  killed, 
Gordon  was  captured  inside  the  ei.emy’s  works.  Majs.  John 
Ingram  and  Thomas  F.  Henry  and  Capt.  M.  B.  Pilcher,  of 
the  division  staff,  were  severely  wounded;  IM  ij.  Joseph  Vaul.x, 
always  gallant  and  reliable,  alone  escaped  unhurt.  No  divi- 
sion of  the  army  ever  sustained  such  a loss  in  general  officers. 

O.  F.  Strahl  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum, 
came  to  Tennessee  in  his  youth,  and  was  as  thoroughly  iden- 
tified with  the  State  as  any  one  of  her  sons.  He  gave  to  the 
Fourth  Tennessee  its  drill  and  discipline,  and  made  it  a 
noted  regiment;  and,  succeeding  A.  P.  Stewart  in  command 
of  his  brigade,  added  splendor  to  the  reputation  won  for  it 
by  that  accomplished  soldier.  When  Gen.  Strahl  entered 
upon  the  Tennessee  campaign  he  was  just  recovering  from  a 
dangerous  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Atlanta  on  the 
22d  of  July.  He  was  a very  accomplished  tactician,  and  al- 
ways handled  his  regiment  and  brigade  with  ease  and  skill. 
He  was  most  fortunate  in  his  subordinates,  with  officers  like 
Col.  Andrew  J.  Keller;  Col.  A.  D Gwynne,  distinguished 
at  Mill  Creek  Gap,  and  called  by  h‘  comrades  the  “Knight  of 
Gwynne;”  Lieut.  Col.  Luke  W.  i inlay,  severely  wounded  at 
Shiloh,.  Perryville,  and  New  Hope  Church,  and  Maj.  Henry 
Hampton,  dangerously  wounded  at  Perryville.  The  officers 
of  his  staff,  Capt.  Johnston,  adjutant  general,  Lieut.  John  H. 
Marsh,  inspector  general,  soldiers  of  experience  and  gal- 
lantry, were  both  killed. 

John  C.  Carter  was  a native  of  Georgja,  a citizen  of  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  was  educated,  entered  the  service  as  a lieu- 
tenant in  the  Thirty-Eighth  Tennessee,  won  honorable  men- 
tion from  his  colonel  at  Shiloh,  and  further  promotion  and 
honor  until  he  was  made  a brigadier  general.  He  early  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  division  general,  upon  whose 
recommendation  his  final  advancement  was  made  upon  his 
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merit.  He  had  a wonderful  gentleness  of  manner,  coupled 
with  a dauntless  courage.  Every  field  officer  of  his  brigade 
excepr  Col.  Hurt  was  killed,  wounded,  or  captured  on  the 
enemy’s  works.  In  one  regiment,  the  gallant  Sixth,  Orderly 
Sergeant  W.  H.  Bruner  remained  the  ranking  officer. 

Gen.  William  A.  Quarles,  of  Tennessee,  was  dangerously 
wounded  and  captured.  His  division  general,  Walthall,  said 
of  him : “Brig.  Gen.  Quarles  was  severely  wounded  at  the  head 
of  his  brigade  within  a short  distance  of  the  enemy’s  inner 
line,  and  all  his  staff  officers  on  duty  [W.  B.  Munford  and 
Capt.  S.  A.  Conley]  were  killed.”  Col.  Isaac  N.  Holme, 
Forty-Second  Tennessee,  and  Capt.  R.  T.  Johnson,  Forty- 
Ninth,  were  severely  wounded;  Lieut.  Col.  T.  M.  Atkins, 
Forty-Ninth,  Maj.  S.  C.  Cooper,  Forty-Sixth,  and  Capt. 
James  J.  Rittenburg,  Fifty-Third,  were  wounded  and  cap- 
tured; and  Maj.  J.  E.  McDonald,  Fifty-Fifth,  and  Capt.  R.  T. 
Coulter,  were  killed,  leaving  a captain  in  command  of  the 
brigade. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Adams,  of  Tennessee,  was  killed  after  lead- 
ing his  command  up  to  the  enemy’s  main  line  of  works.  Gen. 
Jacob  D.  Cox  says  of  him : “In  one  of  the  lulls  between  these 
attacks,  when  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that  one  could  see  a 
very  little  way  in  front,  the  officers  of  the  line  discovered  a 
mounted  officer  in  front  forming  for  another  attack  or  rally- 
ing them  after  a repulse.  Shots  were  fired,  and  horse  and 
rider  both  fell.  The  horse  struggled  to  his  feet  and  dashed 
for  the  breastworks,  leaped  upon  it,  and  fell  dead  astride  it. 
The  wounded  officer  was  Gen.  John  Adams.  He  was  brought 
in,  and  soon  died.” 

Gen.  Hood  reported  the  loss  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  at 
4,500.  The  loss  of  Schofield’s  army  numbered  2,326  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  Of  this  number,  1,104  were  captured 
by  the  Confederates,  about  600  of  them  by  Brown  and  Cle- 
burne from  the  enemy’s  line  in  advance  of  his  intrenchments. 

Gen.  J.  D.  Cox  says  the  Federal  loss  in  killed  was  “trifling 
everywhere  but  near  the  renter,”  the  point  assailed  by  Cle- 
burne and  Brown.  No  report  with  list  of  casualties  was  ever 
made,  and  no  data  exist  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  actual 
losses  of  these  two  divisions,  but  it  must  have  been  40  per 
cent  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  In  Quarles’s  Ten- 
nessee Brigade,  of  Stewart’s  Corps,  the  loss  was  just  as 
great,  and  the  death  rate  in  Stewart’s  and  Cheatham’s  Corps 
was  out  of  the  usual  proportion.  It  was  great  enough  to  make 
Tennessee  a land  of  mourning. 

The  attacks  of  the  Confederates  were  repeated  at  intervals 
until  dark,  and  on  part  of  the  line  until  nine  o’clock.  At  mid- 
night the  Federal  forces  withdrew  and  marched  to  Nashville. 

After  our  dead  comrades  were  buried  and  the  wounded  of 
both  armies  provided  for,  the  Army  of  Tennessee  moved  for- 
ward to  the  front  of  Nashville,  where,  on  the  2d  of  December, 
a line  of  battle  was  formed  and  intrenchments  provided. 
Smith’s  Brigade,  of  Cleburne’s  Division,  came  up,  and  Ector’s 
Brigade,  of  Stewart’s  Corps,  rejoined  the  army,  which  was 
now  23,053  strong,  opposed  to  an  army  under  Gen.  George  H. 
Thomas  of  more  than  three  times  that  number. 

ECTOR’S  BRIGADE  IN  BATTLE  OF  NASHVILLE. 

J.  T.  Tunnell,  first  lieutenant  commanding  Company  B, 
Fourteenth  Texas  Infantry,  writes  from  Proctor,  Tex.: 

“Ector’s  Brigade  was  composed  of  the  Tenth,  Fourteenth, 
and  Thirty-Second  Texas  and  the  Twenty-Ninth  and  Thirty- 
Ninth  North  Carolina  Regiments.  Gen.  Ector  having  lost 
a leg  at  Atlanta  in  July,  the  brigade  was  commanded  by  the 
senior  colonel.  Col.  Coleman,  Thirty-Ninth  North  Carolina. 

“On  the  morning  of  December  15  the  brigade  was  camped 


on  Harding  Pike,  with  a picket  line  in  front,  extending  across 
the  pike  at  the  mouth  of  a lane,  in  charge  of  Capt.  House,  of 
the  Tenth,  on  the  right  and  the  writer  on  the  left.  We  soon 
discovered  a vast  body  of  cavalry  maneuvering  to  our  left 
front,  and  a little  later  we  saw  a large  brigade  of  infantry  ad- 
vancing upon  our  left  front  in  line  of  battle,  followed  by  a 
battery  of  artillery.  We  reported  to  Col.  Coleman,  who  came 
to  our  line  and  examined  the  situation.  He  instructed  us  to 
hold  the  line  until  forced  to  retire,  then  to  fall  back  over  the 
ridge  in  order,  and  make  a run  of  about  two  miles  to  the 
Hillsboro  Pike,  where  we  would  find  him  with  the  brigade. 
The  enemy  threw  forward  a skirmish  line  and  moved  slowly 
but  steadily  forward.  Our  thin  line  in  rifle  pits  gave  them  a 
warm  reception.  When  they  got  uncomfortably  near,  we 
hastily  fell  back,  but  in  order,  over  the  ridge.  We  then  made 
a run  for  the  brigade,  fearful  of  being  cut  off  by  cavalry. 

“We  found  the  brigade  near  the  Hillsboro  Pike  in  line  of 
battle  fronting  west.  Very  soon  a large  regiment  of  cavalry 
galloped  up  in  our  front  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  probably  a 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  hatted  Col.  Coleman,  called  to 
them  to  show  their  colors,  for  as  the  morning  was  gloomy  he 
could  not  determine  whether  they  were  Federals  or  Confed- 
erates, but  they  made  no  response.  Then  Col.  Coleman  gave 
the  comimand  tO’  fire.  They  returned  the  fire,  but  soon  re- 
treated at  full  speed.  Their  loss  was  pretty  heavy,  especially 
in  horses  killed.  If  we  had  any  loss,  I did  not  hear  of  it. 
In  another  minute  or  two  our  brigade  was  ordered  into  a re- 
doubt near  the  pike.  About  this  time  we  heard  a heavy  battle 
in  front  and  to  our  right.  Very  soon  we  could  see  the  Con- 
federate lines  moving  to  the  rear  and  to  our  right,  but  fight- 
ing desperately  as  they  retreated.  They  and  the  Federals, 
that  were  pressing  them,  passed  our  fort  and  left  us  in  the 
rear.  A prompt  retreat  was  ordered,  and  we  moved  at  a double- 
quick  on  a line  parallel  with  the  movement  of  the  troops  in  the 
battle.  When  we  got  to  the  Brentwood  range  of  hills,  Gen. 
Hood  and  his  staff  were  on  the  hill.  Gen.  Hood  rode  doyvn 
the  line  saying  to  all  the  soldiers  as  he  passed,  “Texans,  I 
want  you  to  hold  this  hill  regardless  of  what  transpires  around 
you,”  and  the  spontaneous  answer  was:  “We  will  do  it. 
General.”  Our  line  was  formed  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  front- 
ing west.  In  the  meantime  the  battle  reported  above  had 
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ceased  and  Gen.  Bate  was  re-forming  his  lines  to  our  right 
and  in  plain  view  of  our  line.  Soon  they  attacked  him  again, 
and  for  a time  we  .stood  watching  a terrific  battle.  A battery 
of  artillery  close  in  the  rear  of  Bate’s  Infantry  on  a little 
eminence  did  splendid  work.  The  lines  of  infantry  wavered 
back  and  forth  as  long  as  we  saw  the  fight.  Before  very  long, 
however,  a strong  force  of  infantry  attacked  our  line  and  made 
a desperate,  but  unsuccessful,  effort  to  drive  us  from  the  hill. 
Night  closed  the  conflict  with  our  line  unmoved.  Our  losses 
were  pretty  heavy.  During  the  night  our  brigade  was  re- 
lieved by  other  troops  and  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill 
in  reserve.  By  morning  the  troops  that  took  our  place  had 
very  good  fortifications.  On  the  i6th,  from  our  position  on 
the  side  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  Granny  White  Pike  at 
a point  where  the  road  makes  a right-angle  turn  to  the  east, 
we  could  plainly  see  the  assaults  made  upon  Lee’s  line.  About 
noon  one  (Ector’s)  brigade  was  ordered  to  the  left,  nearly 
due  south,  at  a double-quick,  to  head  off  a flank  movement  of 
the  enemy  over  the  range  of  hills.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
place,  their  skirmish  line  was  in  possession  of  the  hill,  but  we 
climbed  the  hill,  which  was  very  steep,  and  drove  them  off. 
We  held  this  hill  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  we  were  or- 
dered down  to  an  old  country  road  running  down  the  narrow 
valley.  When  we  got  to  this  road  we  found  a column  of 
troops  marching  in  quick  step  down  the  valley,  when  we' 
learned  that  Hood’s  entire  army  was  in  full  retreat,  and  we 
were  ordered  to  follow.  Soon  a brigade  of  Federals  attacked 
our  retreating  column  from  the  west,  and  Ector’s  Brigade 
was  called  on  to  drive  them  back,  .which  was  done  by  a vig- 
orous charge  just  at  twilight.  We  hastily  gathered  up  our 
wounded  and  carried  them  to  some  farmhouses  near  by  and 
continued  our  march,  intersecting  the  Franklin  Pike,  which 
we  found  full  of  retreating  troops. 

“We  had  no  more  fighting  till  we  got  to  Columbia.  At  this 
point  Ector’s  Brigade  and  four  other  little  decimated  brigades 
under  Gen.  Walthall  were  attached  to  Forrest’s  Cavalry,  con- 
stituting the  rear  guard  of  the  army  to  the  Tennessee  River. 
Of  all  the  hard  service  poor  soldiers  ever  endured,  this  is 
among  the  worst. 

“On  Christmas  day  we  left  Pulaski,  setting  fire  to  the  bridge 
there  when  we  left.  The  rascals  came  up,  put  the  fire  out, 
and  crossed  over  and  attacked  us  on  the  first  hill.  We  gave 
them  a good  drubbing,  however,  capturing  some  of  their 
artillery.  We  made  a forced  march  then  to  Sugar  Creek,  only 
a few  miles  from  the  Tennessee  River,  wading  the  creek  in  a 
late  hour  of  the  night  and  bivouacked  at  the  edge  of  the 
valley,  half  a mile  or  more  from  the  creek. 

“At  daylight  we  were  aroused  and  informed  that  the 
Yankees  were  on  our  side  of  the  creek.  A dense  fog  rested 
upon  the  valley.  After  waiting  some  time  for  them  to  make 
an  attack,  which  they  failed  to  do,  we  were  ordered  to  charge 
them,  and  did  it  very  successfully.  ‘ In  trying  to  cross  the 
ccftek  on  their  big  cavalry  horses,  the  banks  on  our  side  were 
so  high  they  could  not  ascend  them,  and  our  boys  captured 
many  large,  fine  horses.  When  they  were  driven  across  the 
creek,  Gen.  Ross’s  Cavalry  Brigade  charged  and  drove  them 
for  miles.  Our  brigade  got  a good  Yankee  breakfast  from 
the  saddle  pockets  on  horses  killed  and  captured.  From  there 
to  the  pontoon  bridge  on  the  Tennessee  River  our  brigade  was 
largely  mounted.” 

MRS.  CUTLER  SMITH,  FLORENCE,  ALA. 

The  memory  of  dedication  of  the  Florence,  Ala.,  Confederate 
monument  has  as  its  frontispiece  the  enthusiastic  woman  illus- 
trated in  the  above  picture  with  her  husband.  She  was  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  the  Memorial  Association,  and  had 


worked  most  assiduously  for  the  monument  for  years.  While 
the  Veteran  would  not  detract  by  comparison  from  the  great 
credit  due  the  President,  Mrs.  Camper,  and  other  diligent 
workers,  it  has  been  anxious  to  record  the  amazing  joy  of  Mrs. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CUTLER  SMITH. 


Smith  when  the  curtain  fell  and  revealed  the  magnificent  white 
structure,  capped  by  a fine  specimen  of  the  Confederate  sol- 
dier. Her  face  was  as  radiant  as  if  there  had  been  an  audible 
summons  to  “come  up  higher”  to  a devout  Christian.  The 
writer  never  witnessed  more  unalloyed  bliss  in  a human  face. 

Sad,  but  true,  our  women  as  well  as  the  veteran  soldiers  are 
dropping  out,  having  finished  their  course,  and  now  Mrs. 
Cutler  Smith  has  the  impairment  of  a paralytic  stroke  on  the 
right  side.  This  brief  reminiscence  is  intended  specially  as  a 
tribute  to  her  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  achievement  through 
years  of  struggle  to  honor  men  who  gave  their  lives  for  prin- 
ciple. 

Mrs.  Smith  served  as  President  of  the  Memorial  Association 
while  the  money  was  being  raised  for  the  monument,  of  which 
sum  $1,200  was  lost  by  the  failure  of  a bank.  Later  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  cooperated  with  the  Ladies’ 
Memorial  Association.  She  is  an  officer  of  both  associations, 
and  is  an  honorary  member  of  Camp  O’Neal,  U.  C.  V.  Twice 
during  the  war  she  made  her  way  into  the  enemy’s  lines  to 
serve  the  Confederate  cause,  and  she  proudly  owns  a badge 
given  her  for  her.  faithful  and  efficient  services.  Mr.  Cutler 
Smith  enlisted  in  Company  I,  Thirty-Fifth  Georgia  Infantry, 
March,  1862,  after  having  been  discharged  in  the  fall  of  1861 
for  disability.  His  captain,  W.  T.  Irvine,  gives  him  a fine 
record  as  a soldier,  stating  that  “he  was  courageous  in  battle, 
patient  on  long,  weary  marches,  and  always  at  the  post  of 
duty.  At  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  he  attracted  atten- 
tion for  soldierly  conduct,  and  once  in  particular,  after  a long, 
weary  march  at  the  second  battle  of  Manassas,  he  was  the 
only  member  of  the  company  when  the  regiment  was  halted.” 
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GEN.  S.  D.  LEE’S  PART  IN  CHECKING  THE  ROUT. 

Quite  a carefully  prepared  and  exhaustive  paper  comes  to 
the  Veteran  concerning  the  remarkable  achievement  of  Gen. 
Stephen  D.  Lee  in  that  crucial  period  when  Hood’s  army  was 
dismayed  by  the  overwhelming  hanking  forces  of  Gen.  Thomas 
on  the  last  day  of  the  battle  of  Nashville.  So  much  of  his  re- 
port is  given  as  seems  important  to  the  general  history  and  to 
pay  due  tribute  to  Gen.  Lee  and  his  men  in  that  wonderful 
test  of  patriotic  endurance  by  as  noble  men  as  Omnipotence 
has  yet  created.  The  paper  is  by  Louis  F.  Garrard,  Colum- 
bus, Ga. : 

“As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  read,  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  rout  of  Hood’s  army,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  i6th 
of  December,  1864,  and  that  when  said  army  reached  Brent- 
wood, a station  four  miles  to  the  rear  of  the  battlefield,  has 
been  left  a comparative  blank,  and  what  occurred  during  that 
short  period  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  to  the  detriment  of 
a man  who  was  and  is  every  inch  a soldier,  a perfect  type  of 
the  American  Anglo-Saxon,  beloved  of  his  men,  and  freely 
spoken  of  by  them  in  time  of  war  as  one  of  the  bravest  men 
in  the  army,  a general  among  generals.  ...  I refer  as  a 
personal  witness,  even  though  a humble  Confederate  private, 
to  the  time  when,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  formed  a rear  guard  for  Hood’s 
defeated  army  by  his  own  heroic  efforts,  and  continued  in 
command  of  that  rear  guard  all  of  the  night  of  the  i6th  and 
all  of  the  day  of  the  17th.  After  being  wounded  on  the  17th, 
he  continued  in  command  of  the  rear  guard  until  nightfalh 
When  he  was  physically  unable  to  further  remain  in  command, 
he  turned  over  a well-organized  rear  guard  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Stevenson. 

“I  remember  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday  the  morning  of  the 
i6th  of  December,  1864.  The  morning  opened  silent  and 
murky.  Not  a gun  was  heard,  although  everybody  expected 
that  the  battle  would  begin  quickly,  for  the  Federal  lines  were 
drawn  up  and  almost  in  front  of  the  thin  Confederate  line, 
which  had  sustained  defeat  on  the  day  before  in  front  of  Nash- 
ville and  had  fallen  back  to  a new  line,  with  Lee’s  Corps  to  the 
right  and  on  or  near  Overton’s  Hill. 

“The  Confederate  army  was  stretched  in  a single  line  of  bat- 
tle. In  some  places  the  men  were  fully  five  feet  apart,  while 
here  and  there  a single  company  of  infantry  was  placed  in  the 
rear  to  support  and  reenforce  such  parts  of  it  as  might  need 
their  services.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  a good  skirmish  line,  al- 
though the  remnant  of  Hood’s  army — after  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Franklin  and  the  engagement  of  the  day  before  (December 
15).  Gen.  Lee  literally  opened  the  fight  by  exposing  himself. 
He  rode  to  the  left  of  his  corps,  and  then  rode  down  the  line  of 
battle,  followed  by  his  staff  and  couriers.  As  he  passed  each 
Federal  battery  he  was  given  a full  discharge  of  the  battery. 
By  the  time  he  had  ridden  down  his  line,  the  battle  was  in  full 
progress,  and  very  soon  the  charging  began,  and  it  continued 
all  day  at  Intervals  until  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Every  charge  made  by  the  Federals  in  front  of  Lee  was  re- 
pulsed, and  in  some  instances  the  Confederates  sprang  over 
their  temporaray  breastworks  and  met  the  enemy,  who  were 
charging,  capturing  numbers  of  stands  of  colors. 

“I  was  with  Gen.  Lee  at  the  time  the  line  broke.  We  were 
mounted  sitting  just  in  the  rear  of  a Confederate  battery  and 
of  Clayton’s  Division.  . Over  on  the  left  we  could  see  confu- 
sion, and  we  saw  a Federal  line  advancing  from  the  rear  and 
attacking  the  left  wing  of  Lee’s  Corps.  Everything  else  had 
apparently  been  swept  before  it.  Clayton’s  Division  was  di- 
vided by  the  Franklin  pike.  Gen.  Lee  rode  across  the  pike. 


taking  both  stone  fences,  followed  by  Maj.  Ratchford,  of  his 
staff,  and  by  Robert  Howard  and  myself,  of  his  escort.  He 
rode  until  he  reached  the  rear  of  Stevenson’s  Division  of  his 
corps,  rode  right  into  the  midst  of  fugitives  and  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  who  by  this  time  had  reached  the  rear  of  Pettus’s 
Brigade.  Gen.  Lee  seized  a stand  of  colors  from  a color  bearer 
and  carried  it  on  horseback,  making  himself  a conspicuous 
object  for  the  Federal  infantry.  His  example  was  inspiring. 
He  looked  like  a very  god  of  war.  I recall  his  words  as  if 
only  yesterday.  They  seemed  to  come  from  his  very  soul,  as 
if  his  heart  were  breaking.  One  appeal  was:  “Rally,  men,  rally! 
For  God’s  sake,  rally ! This  is  the  place  for  brave  men  to  die  1’ 
To  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  and  under  the  spell  of 
his  presence  and  personal  magnetism  the  effect  was  electrical. 
Men  gathered  in  little  knots  of  four  and  five,  prompted  by  in- 
dividual gallantry.  He  soon  had  around  him  other  stands  of 
colors,  three  besides  himself  carried  on  horseback — one  by  his 
adjutant  general,  Maj.  Ratchford,  one  by  Robert  Howard,  and 
another  by  one  of  his  couriers. 

“The  Federals,  meeting  with  this  resistance,  hesitated,  halted. 
They  were  led  by  an  officer  on  horseback,  with  a flag  in  his 
hand.  I think  he  was  wounded  and  fell  to  the  ground.  At 
any  rate,  if  he  was  not  killed  it  was  not  because  he  was  not 
shot  at  often  enough.  I think  his  falling  aided  in  checking  the 
advance.  This  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  misty.  The 
rally  thus  made  enabled  Clayton’s  Division  to  form  a nucleus, 
and  they,  together  with  other  Confederates,  principally  Lee’s 
Corps,  formed  a line  of  battle.  Gen.  Lee  came  back  from  his 
advanced  position  to  this  line,  which  was  formed  on  one  of  the 
Overton  hills  and  crossing  the  Franklin  pike.  In  order  to 
reassure  the  men,  Gen.  Lee  gave  them  the  command  to  com- 
mence firing  by  file.  I heard  him  afterwards  say  that  he 
thought  this  would  give  them  more  confidence. 

“Of  all  our  artillery,  over  one  hundred  pieces,  only  a few 
pieces  joined  this  little  band  and  commenced  firing.  Right  at 
the  wheel  of  one  piece  of  artillery  I recollect  a drummer  stood, 
a mere  boy,  and  beat  long  roll  in  perfect  time,  without  missing 
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a note.  The  line  of  battle  formed  across  the  pike  was  a mem- 
orable one.  It  was  certainly  a brilliant  array  of  colors,  and 
struck  me  as  a rally  of  color  bearers.  This  line  was  in  the 
woods,  near  Col.  Overton’s  house,  and  was  formed  by  Gen. 
R.  L.  Gibson,  of  Lee’s  Corps,  under  his  direction.  A little 
farther  back,  Maj.  Gen.  Clayton  re-formed  his  division  of  Lee’s 
Corps.  This  division  and  Gibson’s  Brigade  and  other  troops 
continued  to  retreat  until  they  reached  Hollow  Tree  Gap,  just 
north  of  Franklin,  where  they  went  into  bivouac.  This  move- 
ment was  all  made  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Lee.  (See 
official  report  of  Brig.  Gen.  Randal  Gibson,  made  January  ii, 
1865.)  Gen.  Hood,  in  his  official  report  of  January  9,  1865, 
uses  the  following  language : ‘At  Brentwood,  some  four  miles 
from  our  line  of  battle,  the  troops  were  somewhat  collected, 
and  Lieut.  Gen.  Lee  took  command  of  the  rear  guard,  encamp- 
ing for  the  night  in  that  vicinity.’ 

“It  is  well  known  that  Gen.  Hood  entertained  the  highest 
regard  for  Gen.  Lee’s  ability.  On  page  295  of  his  book,  ‘Ad- 
vance and  Retreat,’  he  uses  this  language : ‘I  might  assert  with 
equal  assurance  that,  had  Lieut.  Gen.  Lee  been  in  advance  at 
Spring  Hill  the  previous  afternoon,  Schofield’s  army  would 
never  have  passed  that  point.’  I merely  mention  this  extract 
to  show  his  exalted  opinion  of  Gen.  Lee.  [While  the  worst 
blunder  of  the  war  occurred  at  Spring  Hill,  the  Veteran  in 
copying  this  extract  does  not  concur  in  the  censure  of  any 
officer,  unless  it  be  Gen.  Hood  himself. — Ed.] 

“Gen.  Hood  fails  to  record  the  fact  that  Gen.  Lee  had 
checked  the  advance  of  the  Federal  army  and  had  formed  a 
rear  guard  before  Brentwood  was  reached.  It  is  this  period  of 
time,  commencing  between  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, with  the  rout  of  Hood’s  army  and  its  falling  back  to 
Brentwood,  that  history  has  been  so  silent  in  regard  to — Gen. 

Lee  and  his  con- 
spicuous gallantry  in 
saving  the  remnant 
of  Hood’s  army. 

“Gen.  Hood,  on 
page  304  of  ‘Advance 
and  Retreat,’  says : 
‘Order  among  the 


troops  was  in  a measure  restored  at  Brentwood,  a few  miles 
in  the  rear  of  the  scene  of  disaster,  through  the  promptness 
and  gallantry  of  Clayton’s  Division,  which  speedily  formed 
and  confronted  the  enemy,  with  Gibson’s  Brigade  and  Mc- 
Kenzie’s Battery  of  Fenner’s  Battalion  acting  as  rear  guard 
of  the  rear  guard.  Gen  Clayton  displayed  admirable  coolness 
and  courage  that  afternoon  and  next  morning  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  Gen.  Gibson,  who  evinced  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  ability  in  the  handling  of  his  troops,  succeeded,  in 
concert  with  Clayton,  in  checking  and  staying  the  first  and 
most  dangerous  shock  that  always  follows  immediately  after 
a rout.  The  result  was  that  after  the  army  passed  the  Big 
Harpeth  at  Franklin  the  brigades  and  divisions  were  in  march- 
ing order.  Capt.  Cooper,  of  my  staff,  had  been  sent  to  Mur- 
freesboro to  inform  Gen.  Forrest  of  our  misfortune  and  to  or- 
der him  to  make  the  necessarj'  disposition  of  his  cavalry  to 
cover  our  retreat.’ 

“I  was  present  and  within  pistol  shot  of  Gen.  Lee  during  the 
whole  afternoon.  I had  been  ordered  by  him  to  remain  with 
him,  having  his  field  glasses  in  my  possession,  and  I know  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge  that  no  officer  from  Gen.  Hood 
approached  Gen.  Lee  with  an  order,  nor  was  there  any  cavalry, 
of  any  command,  on  the  battlefield  within  sight  of  Lee’s  Corps 
or  of  Gen.  Lee.  It  was  Gen.  Lee’s  prompt  action  in  rushing 
to  the  rear  of  Stevenson’s  Division  and  rallying  the  men  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy  that  created  the  idea  of  organized  resistance 
in  the  minds  of  the  Federals  and  caused  them  to  halt,  thus 
giving  Clayton’s  Division  and  some  of  the  brigades  of  Steven- 
son’s Division  time  to  fall  to  the  rear  in  comparatively  good 
order  and  form,  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Lee.  But  for  this 
action  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Lee,  the  Federals,  who  were  ad- 
vancing on  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  our  army  in  a full  run, 
would  have  been  on  all  the  troops  of  Clayton’s  Division  in  the 
rear  before  they  would  have  had  knowledge  of  their  approach 
or  time  to  get  out  in  any  order.  The  real  rally  took  place  on 
the  left  of  the  pike,  in  the  rear  of  Stevenson’s  Division,  and 
prior  to  the  formation  by  Gen.  Gibson  of  the  troops  above  re- 
ferred to  on  the  right  of  the  pike  and  in  the  rear  of  where 
Gen.  Lee  was  checking  the  enemy.  These  facts  doubtless  were 
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never  brought  to  the  attention  of  Gen.  Hood.  Gen.  Lee,  in  his 
official  report,  fails  signally  to  refer  to  them. 

“In  Gen.  Lee’s  official  report  of  January  30,  1865,  he  refers 
to  the  rout  in  these  words:  ‘The  troops  along  the  entire  line 
were  in  fine  spirit  and  confident  of  success,  so  much  so  that 
the  men  could  hardly  be  prevented  from  leaving  their  trenches 
to  follow  the  enemy  on  and  near  the  Franklin  pike  [he  refers 
to  the  enemy  who  had  charged  his  lines  and  been  repulsed]  ; 
but  suddenly  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  center  of  our  line  of 
battle,  near  the  Granny  White  pike,  where  it  was  evident  that 
the  enemy  had  made  an  entrance,  although  but  little  firing  had 
been  heard  in  that  direction.  Our  men  were  flying  to  the  rear 
in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  the  enemy  following  with  enthu- 
siastic cheers.  The  enemy  at  once  closed  toward  the  gap  in 
our  line  and  commenced  charging  on  the  left  division  (John- 
son’s) of  my  corps,  but  were  handsomely  driven  back.  The 
enemy  soon  gained  our  rear  and  were  moving  on  my  left  flank 
when  our  line  gradually  gave  way.  My  troops  left  their  lines 
in  some  disorder ; but  were  soon  rallied,  and  presented  a good 
front  to  the  enemy.  It  was  a fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
enemy  were  too  much  crippled  to  pursue  us  on  the  Franklin 
pike.  The  only  pursuit  at  that  time  was  by  a small  force  com- 
ing from  the  Granny  White  pike.’ 

“Gen.  Lee  says  his  troops  were  soon  rallied.  Yes,  indeed, 
they  were.  But  who  rallied  them?  On  this  point  Gen.  Lee  is 
silent  with  his  accustomed  modesty.  He  caused  them  to  pre- 
sent a good  front  to  the  enemy.  Let  justice  be  done  even  at 
this  late  day.  There  is  not  a living  man  who  can  deny  that 
Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  rallied  these  troops,  and^to  him  belongs 
the  credit  of  saving  Hood’s  army. 

“Farther  on  in  Gen.  Lee’s  report,  he  says : ‘Being  charged 
with  covering  the  retreat  of  the  army,  I remained  in  the  rear 
with  Clayton’s  and  a part  of  Stevenson’s  Division,  and  halted 
the  rear  guard  about  seven  miles  north  of  Franklin  at  about 
10  p.M.  on  the  i6th.’ 

“Gen.  Forrest  did  not  rejoin  Hood’s  army  until  the  evening 
of  the  i8th  of  December,  near  Columbia,  about  forty  miles 
from  Nashville,  at  which  time  he  reported  to  Gen.  Hood  and 
was  assigned  to  command  the  rear  guard  of  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee, Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  who  up  to  that  time  had  com- 
manded the  rear  guard,  which  he  personally  organized,  having 
to  retire  from  its  command  by  reason  of  a serious  wound.  It 
was  customary  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  to  alternate  the  dif- 
ferent army  corps  in  marching  front,  middle,  and  rear.  Gen. 
Lee  had  been  marching  in  the  rear  with  his  corps  from  the 
i6th  of  December  up  to  and  including  the  i8th  of  December. 
His  corps  then  assumed  the  position  as  the  center  corps  of  the 
army,  and  Stewart’s  Corps,  which  by  this  time  had  been  organ- 
ized and  was  in  good  fighting  shape,  was  placed  in  the  rear. 
This  is  the  rear  guard  referred  to  by  Gen.  Thomas,  of  the  Federal 
army,  in  his  report,  which  is  to  be  found  in  ‘Official  Reports,’ 
Vol.  XIV.,  Part  i,  page  46.  Gen.  Thomas  says : ‘Forrest  and 
his  cavalry  and  such  other  detachments  as  had  been  sent  from 
Hood’s  main  army  joined  Hood  at  Columbia.  He  formed  a 
powerful  rear  guard,  numbering  about  four  thousand  infantry 
and  all  his  available  cavalry.  With  the  exception  of  this  rear 
guard,  his  army  had  become  a disheartened  and  disorganized 
rabble  of  half-armed  and  barefooted  men.  The  rear  guard, 
however,  was  undaunted  and  firm,  and  did  its  work  bravely  to 
the  last.’  That  this  rear  guard,  which  took  its  place  in  the 
rear  at  Columbia,  did  its  duty,  no  one  will  deny.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Walthall,  of  Stewart’s  Corps. 

“In  ‘The  Life  of  Gen.  Forrest,’  so  beautifully  written  by 
John  Allen  Wyeth,  it  is  stated  (on  page  567)  that  Gen. 


Forrest  proposed  to  Gen.  Hood  to  undertake  the  protection  of 
his  rear  and  requested  that  Maj.  Gen.  E.  C.  Walthall  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  to  act  under  his  orders  during  the 
retreat,  and  he  speaks  of  this  rear  guard  as  ‘the  ever  famous,' 
and  says  that  when  the  uncomplaining  sacrifices  which  these 
heroic  spirits  made  are  fully  known  the  historian  and  the  poet 
will  transmit  to  posterity  in  lasting  form  the  thrilling  story  of 
the  immortal  rear  guard  of  Hood’s  army  under  Forrest  and 
Walthall. 

“Dr.  Wyeth,  in  his  ‘Life  of  Forrest,’  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage on  page  563:  ‘Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  who  handled  his 
corps  with  such  marked  ability  and  success  in  the  two  days’ 
battle  in  front  of  Nashville,  still  held  his  immediate  command 
together  in  excellent  fighting  shape,  and,  selecting  two  brigades 
(Pettus’s,  of  Alabama,  and  Stovall’s,  of  Georgia)  of  troops, 
he,  with  the  cavalry  of  Chalmers  and  Buford,  organized  these 
into  a temporary  rear  guard  and  awaited  the  onslaught  of  the 
Union  cavalry.’ 

“In  a book  recently  published  by  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess,  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  I am  sustained  entirely  in  my 
position  that  it  was  the  individual  gallantry  of  Gen.  Stephen 
D.  Lee  that  saved  the  Army  of  Tennessee  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to.  In  Volume  H.  of  the  above  work,  page  207,  in  de- 
scribing the  rout  of  Hood’s  army,  he  says : ‘The  Confederates 
were  now  routed  all  along  the  line,  and  a scene  of  confusion 
and  flight  followed.  Only  the  corps  commander,  Gen.  Stephen 
D.  Lee,  stood  and  rallied  around  himself  a handful  of  brave 
men  and  formed  a rear  guard  to  protect  the  retreat.’ 

“One  of  the  participants  in  this  engagement.  Col.  William 
Garrard,  of  Savannah,  a lieutenant,  and  afterwards  captain  in 
Gen.  Pettus’s  Brigade,  and  at  that  time  serving  on  his  staff,  in 
a recent  letter  says:  ‘We  received  the  charge  of  the  Federal 
cavalry  with  our  two  very  small  brigades,  and  repulsed  them. 
We  then  began  our  retreat,  throwing  back  the  right  regiment 
of  our  brigade  and  the  left  regiment  of  the  Georgia  Brigade, 
thus  forming  three  sides  of  a square.  We  marched  in  this 
formation  some  time,  facing  outward  when  the  Federal  cavalry 
would  charge  us,  which  they  did  from  time  to  time;  and  finally 
we  threw  a line  across  the  rear  of  the  square,  reducing  our 
frontage  accordingly.  This  formed  a hollow  square,  with  our 
commanding  officers,  staffs,  and  couriers  in  the  center.  This 
formation  was  kept  up  during  the  day,  the  Federal  cavalry 
attacking  us  repeatedly  and  always  being  repulsed.  Our  march 
during  the  day  was  across  open  fields  covered  with  snow.  In 
some  places  the  men  would  sink  up  to  their  knees  in  mud  and 
slush.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  fight,  which  was  done 
most  gallantly.’ 

“These  are  the  troops  that  used  this  hollow  square  formation 
in  battle,  possibly  the  only  time  it  has  ever  been  used  in  Amer- 
ica, that  Gen.  Thomas  speaks  of  as  ‘a  disorganized  rabble.’ 
This  was  Lee’s  rear  guard,  and  it  was  in  recognition  of  the  gal- 
lant conduct  of  these  troops  that  Gen.  Lee,  on  December  18, 
while  about  to  yield  the  command  of  his  corps  to  Gen.  Steven- 
son, on  account  of  his  severe  wound  received  the  day  before, 
issued  General  Order  No.  67.  (See  War  Records,  Series  L, 
Vol.  XLV.,  Serial  No.  94,  p.  706.) 

“ ‘Headquarters  Lee’s  Corps,  In  the  Field,  Dec.  18,  1864. 

“ ‘Before  taking  temporary  leave  of  this  corps,  I desire  to 
express  to  the  officers  and  men  of  my  command  my  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  good  conduct  and  gallantry  displayed  by  them  at 
Nashville  in  the  engagement  of  the  i6th  inst.,  and  to  assure 
them  that  they  can  be  held  in  no  manner  responsible  for  the 
disaster  of  that  day.  I extend  to  them  all  my  thanks  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  preserved  their  organization  in  the  midst 
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of  temporary  panic,  rallying  to  their  colors  and  presenting  a 
determined  front  to  the  enemy,  thus  protecting  the  retreat  of 
the  army.  1 would  also  respectfully  thank  the  officers  and  men 
of  Holtzclaw’s  and  Gibson’s  Brigades,  of  Clayton’s  Division, 
and  of  Pettus’s  Brigade,  of  Stevenson’s  Division,  for  the  gal- 
lantry and  courage  with  which  they  met  and  repulsed  repeated 
charges  of  the  enemy  upon  their  line,  killing  and  wounding 
large  numbers  of  the  assailants  and  causing  them  to  retreat  in 
confusion.  I desire  also  to  tender  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  Maj. 
Gen.  Stevenson  and  the  officers  and  men  of  Pettus’s  and  Cum- 
mings’s Brigades,  of  his  division,  for  their  skillful,  brave,  and 
determined  conduct  while  protecting  the  retreat  of  the  army 
from  Franklin  yesterday.  Constantly  attacked  in  front  and  on 
either  flank,  these  brave  troops  maintained  an  unshaken  line, 
repulsed  incessant  attacks,  and  inflicted  heavy  loss. 

“ ‘In  conclusion,  my  brave  comrades,  I beg  to  assure  you 
that  I am  not  only  satisfied  with  your  conduct  in  the  recent 
campaign,  but  that  I shall  repose  unalterable  confidence  in  you 
in  the  future — a future  which,  despite  the  clouds  which  seem 
to  lower  around  us,  will  yet  be  rendered  bright  by  the  patriotic 
deeds  of  our  gallant  army,  in  which  none  will  gain  prouder 
laurels  or  do  more  gallant  deeds  than  the  veterans  whom  I have 
the  honor  to  command. 

S.  D.  Lee,  Lieutenant  General. 

“I  commenced  this  paper  with  a view  to  doing  justice  to 
Gen.  Lee.  I have  long  desired  to  see  him  given  the  credit  for 
his  glorious  conduct,  not  only  on  the  battlefield  on  the  i6th  of 
December,  1864,  but  during  the  time  subsequent  thereto,  when 
Hood’s  army  was  in  deadly  peril,  during  which  time  he  was  in 
sole  charge  of  the  rear  guard,  of  his  own  formation.  . . .” 


A STORY  OF  AN  OLD  FLAG. 

BY  HELEN  CARMICHAEL  ROBERTSON,  OF  NASHVILLE. 

At  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  given  in  the  spring  at  Del- 
monico’s,  I heard  an  interesting  and  touching  story  of  the 
capture  of  a Southern  flag  by  a Connecticut,  regiment  and  of 
its  return  to  the  Southland  many  years  after.  The  flag  was 
captured  by  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  of  Connecticut  Volun- 
teers from  St.  Mary’s  Cannoneers  in  the  battle  of  Irish  Bend, 
Franklin,  La.,  April  14,  1863.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Maj. 


MAJ.  KINNEY  AND  WIFE. 

Kinney,  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  and,  as  time  sped  on, 
the  sympathy  of  his  wife  was  enlisted  as  she  looked  upon  the 
tattered  and  faded  folds  of  the  old  flag  which  represented 
so  much  of  history  and  pathos.  To  her  it  seemed  a sacrilege 
to  allow  the  ravages  of  time  to  desecrate  its  one-time  beauty. 


“It  was  their  pride,’’  she  said,  “and  it  waved  above  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  fearless  men.”  She  could  read  in  its 
silken  folds  the  high  hopes  and  pride  of  those  who  long  ago 
had  presented  it  with  fondest  “God  speed  you”  to  the  boys 
in  gray.  She  knew  of  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  men  who 
bore  it  aloft  on  battleflelds,  and  in  its  fast  fading  colors  she 
read  heart  memories  of  camp  life  and  of  comradeship  through 
long  days  of  struggle,  and  then  there  came  one  day  into  this 
good  woman’s  heart  a noble,  sweet  resolve.  Kneeling,  she 
wove  in  and  out  with  her  needle  the  broken  meshes ; mending 
here  and  there  a cruel  rent  until  it  bore  some  semblance  to  its 
old-time  glory.  Perhaps  there  fell  a silent  tear  and  a prayer 


FLAG  OF  ST.  MARy’s  CANNONEERS, 
went  up  for  the  union  of  the  gray  and  blue.  Straightway  she 
went  to  Maj.  Kinney,  picturing  to  him  what  scenes  of  happi- 
ness would  be  brought  about  if  the  old  flag  might  be  sent 
home,  after  so  many  years,  to  the  surviving  members  of  the 
old  St.  Mary’s  Cannoneers.  Maj.  Kinney  believed,  by  proper 
action,  it  might  be  done.  The  resolution  was  accordingly  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Joslyn,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  referred  to  the  Joint  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  military  affairs.  It  was  passed  on  February  ig, 
1885,  directing  the  quartermaster  general  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee of  the  late  Thirteenth  Regiment  of  Connecticut  Vol- 
unteers— namely.  Col.  Homer  Sprague,  Maj.  Frank  Wells,  and 
Maj.  John  C.  Kinney — to  return  the  old  flag  to  the  veterans 
of  St.  Mary’s  Cannoneers.  When  the  news  reached  this  Vet- 
eran Association  at  Franklin,  La.,  the  scene  of  the  battle  of 
Irish  Bend,  the  whole  village  and  surrounding  country  was 
thrilled  with  excitement.  Elaborate  preparations  were  made 
for  a gala  day  in  honor  of  the  old  flag’s  return.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Connecticut  regiment  that,  should  the  fair  girl 
who  made  the  presentation  speech  in  the  old  days  be  living,  it 
would  be  a pretty  bit  of  sentiment  to  ask  that  she  honor  the 
occasion  with  her  presence,  and  so  she  did  in  the  charming 
person  of  Mrs.  Louise  E.  Chambers  on  October  16,  1885. 

Mrs.  Kinney  was  the  recipient  of  many  exquisite  gifts  and 
much  grateful  appreciation  from  the  Southrons.  The  part 
she  played  in  the  restoration  of  the  old  flag  was  “the  touch 
that  makes  the  whole  earth  kin” — a seed,  as  it  were,  from 
whence  is  springing  a vine 'laden  with  fragrant  blossoms.  This 
vine  twines  lovingly  about  the  monuments  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Confederate  soldier  in  these  Northern  States, 
and  its  blossoms,  rich  with  the  aroma  of  peace  and  love,  make 
beautiful  the  graves  of  the  Federal  dead  in  our  own  dear 
Southland.  It  blooms  above  the  graves  of  all  strife  and  sec- 
tionalism, and  its  magic  is  “brotherly  love.”. 
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THE  GALLANT  J.  H.  TOOMBS. 

James  K.  Langhome,  who  was  assistant  engineer  on  the 
Confederate  steamer  Chicora,  writes  from  Portsmouth,  Va., 
in  regard  to  an  article  in  the  March  Veteran  about  the  first 
steam  torpedo  boat,  the  little  David.  He  notes  the  omission 
of  J.  H.  Toombs,  who  also  took  part  in  the  attack  on  the 
Ironsides.  He  states  that  there  were  three  on  board  the 
David — Lieut.  Glasset  (first  assistant  engineer),  J.  H.  Toombs, 
and  a pilot- — when  they  struck  the  ship.  Thinking  that  their 
little  boat  would  swamp,  Glasset  and  Toombs  jumped  over- 
board, expecting  to  be  captured.  Toombs,  seeing  that  the  boat 
did  not  swamp,  swam  to  her  and  got  aboard.  The  pilot  re- 
mained on  her.  Glasset  swam  to  the  Ironsides’s  chains  and 
was  captured.  Toombs  found  the  water  had  put  the  fires  out ; 
and,  finding  some  dry  fuel  and  matches,  he  relit  his  fires, 
raised  steam,  and  returned  to  his  ship,  the  Chicora.  For  his 
gallant  conduct  he  was  promoted  to  chief  engineer,  a position 
he  gallantly  filled  to  the  end  of  the  war. 


SIEGE  OF  SPANISH  FORT,  NEAR  MOBILE. 

BY  G.  T.  CULLINS,  CALEDONIA,  ARK. 

I have  often  wondered  why  more  has  not  been  written 
about  the  siege  of  Spanish  Fort.  This  was  one  of  the  hardest 
fights  of  our  great  war  for  the  number  engaged  on  the  Con- 
federate side.  The  siege  opened  in  the  spring  of  1865  with  Gen. 
Gibson’s  Louisiana  and  Gen.  Holtzclaw’s  Alabama  Brigades  and 
some  other  small  detachments  of  commands  that  had  been  cut 
to  pieces  on  the  Tennessee  and  Georgia  campaign.  It  was 
against  a strong  force  of  Federals  under  Gen.  Canby.  This 
little  garrison  held  Spanish  Fort  sixteen  days  against  an  over- 
whelming force,  and  was  subjected  to  a heavy  fire  of  its 
guns  day  and  night.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  sur- 
rendered during  this  siege.  I was  a lad  sixteen  years  old,  and 
belonged  to  Company  I,  Eighteenth  Alabama  Infantry.  When 
we  retreated  over  into  Mobile,  we  learned  of  Lee’s  surrender. 
We  lost  there  some  of  our  boys  who  had  gone  through  the 
entire  war.  Among  them  were  A.  J.  Johnson,  Jessee  Mondine, 
Tom  Ray,  Willie  Duyrett,  with  many  others.  I wish  some 
more  capable  comrade  would  write  of  that  Spanish  Fort  siege. 


AUTHOR  OF  ODE  TO  GEN.  I.  B.  GORDON. 

The  June  Veteran  contained  an  ode  by  J.  T.  Dargan,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  under  the  caption  of  “The  Fight  of  the  Right 
against  the  Might,”  which  merited  marked  recognition  and 
publication.  Col.  Abbott,  of  the  Atlanta  bar,  a capible  critic, 
said  of  the  ode : "It  seems  to  be  nothing  short  of  an  inspira- 
tion.” Mr.  Dargan  actively  participated  in  the  scenes  he 
depicts  with  such  pathos.  Before  reaching  the  regulation  age 
of  eighteen,  he  became  a soldier  in  1863,  and  served  through 
to  the  end.  He  enlisted  with  Company  A,  Citadel  Cadets,  a 
crack  company  of  young  men  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  com- 
manded by  ex-Gov.  Hugh  S.  Thompson  (at  present  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company). 
Among  his  army  comrades  were  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Barnwell, 
of  Charleston ; the  late  Hon.  G.  W.  Croft,  M.  C. ; and  other 
distinguished  men  in  South  Carolina.  He  shared  with  his 
command  the  fighting  and  hard  service  that  are  commemorated 
by  a marble  tablet  now  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel  at  Charles- 
ton. It  contains  a list  of  his  old  command  who  lost  their 
lives  while  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Dargan  greatly  values  and  takes  justifiable  pride  in  the 
fact,  which  so  largely  characterized  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Confederate  army,  that  the  love  of  liberty  0)f  -conscience  and 
action,  referred  to  in  his  ode,  is  a natural  inheritance.  While 


English  and  Scotch  blood  also  courses  in  his  veins,  his  pa- 
ternal strain  is  Huguenot  French.  As  shown  by  Smiles  in  his 
“History  of  the  Huguenots”  (pages  312-407),  the  name  Dar- 
gan is  an  Anglicism  of  the  original  patronymic  Dargent — a 
family  which  hailed  from  the  .town  of  Sancerre,  in  France, 
noted  for  its  siege  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Emigrating  to  England,  they  were  given  lands  in  Ireland  and 
Virginia  for  services  rendered  William  and  Mary.  Finally 
the  branch  in  Virginia  moved  to,  and  settled  in,  the  counties 
of  Sumter  and  Darlington,  S.  C.,  where,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1776,  they  were  ardent  patriots  and  followers  of  Marion 
and  Sumter,  and  where  to  this  day  they  are  still  prominent 
and  largely  connected. 

This  ode  by  Mr.  Dargan  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  time 
the  public  has  heard  from  his  forceful  pen.  In  his  chosen 
vocation  of  fire  underwriting  he  has,  from  time  to  time  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  written  a num^ber  of  notable  arti- 
cles, which  are  universally  recognized  by  fire  underwriters  as 
among  the  ablest  that  have  ever  appeared  in  this  country. 


J.  T.  DARGAN. 


North  or  South,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  prize  essay, 
when,  in  competition  with  the  ablest  men  of  his  profession, 
he  captured  the  Alfred  G.  Baker  gold  medal  offered  by  the 
Fire  Underwriters’  Association  of  the  Northw’est  at  their 
meeting  in  Chicago  in  September,  1880. 

Mr.  Dargan  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  is  at  present  the 
President  and  Chief  Executive  of  what  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  the 
South — the  Atlanta-Birmingham,  of  Atlanta  and  Birmingham. 

J.  L.  Payne,  of  the  Thirteenth  Mississippi  Regiment,  writes 
from  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.,  of  the  Franklin  battle.  He  heard 
the  last  command  from  Gen.  John  Adams  as  they  advanced  to 
the  charge:  “Forward!  Guide  right!  March!”  Gen.  Adams 
had  a pipe  in  his  mouth.  Comrade  Payne  was  wounded  in  the 
chevaux-de-frise  in  front  of  the  Federal  main  line  of  works, 

and  near  where  Gen.  Adams’s  horse  mounted  the  breastworks 

0 

and  both  rider  and  horse  were  killed. 
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CONCERNING  A DISTINGUISHED  LAWYER. 

When  it  was  settled  that  the  United  States  government 
would  pay  forty  million  dollars  for  the  Panama  canal,  for 
which  Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  of  New  York,  is  the  at- 
torney and  is  to  receive  the  largest  fee  ever  paid  a lawyer  ($2,- 
000,000),  the  editor  of  the  Veteran  wrote  the  following  to 
the  Nashville  American: 

“Upon  seeing  the  courteous  reference  by  Senator  Carmack 
this  week  to  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  the  chief  counsel  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company,  when  he  was  handling  the  canal 
subject  barehanded,  it  occurred  to  me  to  pay  a fitting  tribute 
to  the  eminent  lawyer. 

“Twenty  years  ago  I was  very  much  with  Mr.  Cromwell. 
He  lived  in  a modest  home  in  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn, 
and  I boarded  a little  farther  from  the  ferry,  and  it  was  my 
custom  to  go  by  his  home  and  enjoy  his  good  companionship 
to  New  York.  It  was  quite  the  rule,  in  fact,  to  join  his  family 
at  breakfast,  enjoying  hot  cakes  and  another  cup  of  coffee. 


WILLIAM  NELSON  CROMWELL. 


The  fact  that  Mr.  Cromwell’s  father  was  killed  in  the  siege 
of  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  which  I had  prolonged  and  memorable 
experience  on  our  skirmish  line,  added  to,  rather  than  de- 
tracted from,  our  interest  in  each  other.  His  mother  and 
only  brother,  Charles  Cromwell,  a brilliant,  generous  soul  who 
died  young,  were  my  delightful  friends,  as  was  also  his  lovely 
wife. 

“Mr.  Cromwell  had  to  rely  upon  his  own  achievements,  and 
many  a lecture  did  I give  him  for  working  too  late  into  the 
night  upon  his  law  cases.  He  always  carried  a small  satchel 
with  papers,  and  was  thoroughly  ready  with  his  clients. 

“He  was  given  a partnership,  at  a very  early  age,  with 
Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  an  eminent  lawyer  from  Indiana,  who 
was  made  the  first  President  of  the  Southern  Society  in  New 
York  not  only  in  compliment  to  his  Southern  wife  but  for 
his  own  spirit  of  good  fellowship  with  Southern  people.  This 
tribute  is  paid  in  pride  of  my  prophecy  that  young  Cromwell 
would  become  the  first  lawyer  in  this  country. 

“During  these  intervening  years  I have  watched  his  course 


with  affectionate  interest,  and  I have  enjoyed  his  fraternal 
greeting  at  opportune  times.’’ 

The  paper  was  sent  to  Mr.  Cromwell’s  wife,  and  her  re- 
sponse is  given  to  illustrate  the  delightful  spirit  of  friendship 
in  which  it  was  received ; 

“New  York,  March  21,  1904. 

“Dear  Mr.  Cunningham:  Thank  you  for  the  inclosed  clip- 
ping. You  are  the  same  generous  fellow,  and  I appreciate 
your  splendid  tribute  to  Mr.  Cromwell.  Mr.  Cromwell  sailed 
for  Paris  a week  ago,  and  expects  to  return  in  a month.’’ 


“THEY  ARE  A GREAT  PEOPLE.” 

An  eminent  citizen  of  a Northern  State,  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker,  of  New  York,  is  reported  as  having  said  in  a per- 
sonal conversation  with  a friend  concerning  the  section  domi- 
nated by  the  Confederate  element : 

“Eliott,  they  are  a great  people ; they  are  the  countrymen  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  Jackson  and  Lee. 
Their  courage  and  their  constancy  have  never  failed.  They 
have  changed  velvet  for  homespun  and  endured  the  pinch  of 
honorable  poverty,  and  are  just  now  beginning  to  reap  the  re- 
ward of  their  great  sacrifices.  I have  implicit  faith  in  their 
ability  to  solve  rightly  and  righteously  the  difficult  problems 
with  which  they  are  confronted,  and  I believe  it  is  the  duty  of 
their  countrymen  at  the  North  to  permit  them  to  solve  those 
problems  unmolested  by  irritating  political  interference  from 
the  outside.” 


GEN.  SIR  GARNET  WOLSELEY’S  TRIBUTES. 

Robert  E.  Lee. — He  was  the  ablest  general,  and  to  me 
seemed  the  greatest  man  I ever  conversed  with ; and  yet  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Von  Moltke  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck, and  at  least  upon  one  occasion  had  a very  long  and  in- 
teresting conversation  with  the  latter.  Gen.  Lee  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who  ever  seriously  impressed  and  awed  me  with  their 
natural,  their  inherent  greatness.  His  greatness  made  me  hum- 
ble, and  I never  felt  my  own  individual  insignificance  more 
keenly  than  I did  in  his  presence.  He  was  indeed  a beautiful 
character,  and  of  him  it  might  be  truthfully  written : “In  right- 
eousness he  did  judge  and  make  war.” 

Stonewall  Jackson. — What  a hero ! And  yet  how  simple, 
how  humble-minded  a man.  In  manner  he  was  very  different 
from  Gen.  Lee,  and  I can  class  him  with  no  one  I have  ever 
met  or  read  of  in  history.  Like  the  great  Commander  whom 
he  served  with  such  knightly  loyalty,  he  was  deeply  religious, 
but  more  austere,  more  Puritan  in  type.  Both  were  great  sol- 
diers, yet  neither  had  a Gothlike  delight  in  war. 

Battery  in  Rossville  Gap — Inquiry. — Mr.  J.  P.  Smartt, 
with  the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Park  Com- 
mission, writes  the  Veteran  : “I  have  been  trying  for  many 
years  to  find  to  what  battery  a section  of  artillery  belonged 
that  was  posted  in  Rossville  Gap  on  November  25,  1863,  sup- 
ported by  two  regiments  of  Clayton’s  Alabama  Brigade,  on 
the  extreme  left  of  Gen.  Bragg’s  army  engaged  on  this  day. 
It  was  doubtless  one  of  the  batteries  of  the  Artillery  Bat- 
talion serving  with  Gen.  Stewart's  Division  on  this  occasion. 
If  there  is  an  officer  or  member  of  this  battery  alive,  I should 
be  glad  to  correspond  with  him  as  to  the  position  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  battery.  I should  also  like  to  communicate 
with  any  officer  or  member  of  Dawson’s  Georgia  Battery,  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  R.  W.  Anderson ; Humphreys’s  Arktmsas 
Battery,  Lieut.  John  W.  Rivers;  Mississippi  Battery,  Capt. 
Thomas  J.  Stanford;  Waters’s  Alabama  Battery,  Lieut.  Wm. 
P.  Hamilton;  Scott’s  Tennessee  Battery,  Lieut.  Jno.  Doscher.”' 
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“Uncle"  Dan  Emmett  Dies  at  Eighty-Nine  Years. — 
After  a long  lapse  of  any  knowledge  from  the  South’s  famous 
friend  who  was  the  author  of  the  music  of  “Dixie  Land’’ — 
he  did  not  call  it  simply  “Dixie” — a note  came  from  the  old 
man  to  the  Veteran,  in  which  he  wrote  from  his  old  home, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  as  a postscript:  “I  am  well,  and  hope  you 
are  the  same.”  Prompt  response  was  made  to  this  letter,  and 
on  that  very  day  he  died.  The  Veteran  may  republish  a 
photo  engraving  of  his  original  “Dixie  Land”  in  the  August 
number.  The  note  referred  to  above  is  dated  June  25,  five 
days  before  his  death, 

Maj.  Thos.  E.  Stanly. — Died  at  Nashville  Reunion. 

Maj.  Thos.  E.  Stanly  was  born  in  Lawrence  County,  Ala., 
September  8,  1844;  and  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  14, 
1904,  of  angina  pectoris.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Stanly, 
who,  with  three  other  brothers,  came  to  this  county  from  North 
Carolina  about  eighty  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  the 
Stanlys  have  been  prominent  people  in  North  Alabama,  es- 
pecially noted  for  their  fearless  integrity.  Ma.i,  Stanly  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  his  county  and  at  the  LaGrange 
Military  Academy.  In  1861  (at  the  age  of  seventeen)  he  joined 
Company  G,  Sixteenth  Alabama  Regiment,  aS  a private,  and 
was  afterwards  elected  a lieutenant  of  his  company,  which 
he  followed  through  the  marches  and  fights  from  Fishing 
Creek  to  Chickamauga,  where  he  was  seriously  wounded, 
having  his  arm  badly  shattered  by  a Minle  ball.  In  this  con- 
dition he  was  furloughed  to  go  home.  The  Federals  then 
occupied  the  railroad  from  Tuscumbia  to  Decatur,  but  he  made 
his  way  through  the  lines  to  his  uncle’s,  Edward  Stanly,  who 
lived  a few  miles  fiorth  of  the  railroad.  In  a few  days  he 
became  restless  and  told  his  uncle  that  if  he  would  lend  him  his 
shotgun  he  would  join  Roddy’s  Cavalry  until  his  arm  got  well. 
He  went  out  by  the  road  where  the  Federals  were  passing  at 
all  hours  of  the  day.  Soon  a Federal  colonel  was  passing 
when  young  Stanly  stepped  out  before  him  and  ordered  him 
to  dismount,  which  the  colonel  did  promptly.  In  a few 
moments  Stanly  was  mounted  on  the  colonel’s  horse,  with  his 
sword  and  pistols.  He  marched  his  prisoner  to  Gen.  Roddy’s 
headquarters,  some  fifteen  miles  away.  On  their  arrival  at 
headquarters,  Gen.  Roddy  asked  the  officer  how  he  came  to 
let  a crippled  boy  take  him.  The  colonel  replied  that  when  a 
boy  laughed  over  the  barrels  of  a shotgun  full  cocked  like 
that  boy  did  he  was  dangerous,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
comply  with  his  demand. 

As  soon  as  his  wound  recovered  he  rejoined  his  old  com- 
mand, the  Sixteenth  Alabama,  and  served  with  them  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  making  for  himself  a splendid  record.  On 
his  return  home,  in  1865,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law, 
and  graduated  at  the  Lebanon  (Tenn.)  Law  School  in  1867. 
He  then  moved  to  Augusta,  Ark.,  where  he  began  the  law 
practice,  and  was  eminently  successful.  He  did  not  take  to 
politics,  but  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  made 
Speaker  of  the  House.  In  a Democratic  convention  of  his 
State  he  was  defeated  by  Senator  Berry  by  only  eight  votes 


for  governor.  In  i86y  or  1870  he  was  married  to  Miss  Laura 
McCurdy,  daughter  of  Judge  McCurdy,  of  Augusta,  Ark.,  who 
survives  him 'with  one  daughter  and  two  sons,  all  grown,  the 
daughter  being  married  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Vinson,  of  Augusta. 

Financially,  Maj.  Stanly  was  very  successful,  owning  fine 
plantations  in  his  county,  was  President  of  the  Bank  of  Au- 
gusta, and  was  largely  interested  in  other  enterprises.  On  ac- 
count of  heart  trouble  he  retired  from  the  practice  of  law  in 


MAJ.  ■ STANLY. 


order  to  avoid  excitement ; and  for  the  same  reason,  on  being 
elected  general  of  his  brigade  at  the  last  State  reunion  of 
Arkansas,  he  could  not  accept.  He  was  personally  a man  of 
wide  popularity,  true  to  his  friends,  temperate  in  all  things, 
but  absolutely  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Porter,  of  Town  Creek,  Ala.,  who  sends  the 
above  sketch,  adds  a note  saying:  “I  knew  Maj.  Stanly  from 
our  boyhood ; and  although  for  thirty  years  we  had  lived  in 
different  States,  I had  kept  in  touch  with  him,  and  know 
of  his  unceasing  generosity  to  old  comrades  who  had  been 
less  fortunate  than  himself.  He  was  gentle,  kind,  and  cour- 
teous, and  these  elements  were  so  mixed  in  him  that  he  stood 
before  all  the  world  a man.” 

Richard  F.  Armstrong. 

The  recent  death,  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  of  Lieut.  Rich- 
ard F.  Armstrong,  a mative  of  Macon,  Ga.,  closed  the  record 
of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Confederate  States  war  vessels 
Sumter  and  Alabama.  His  attractive  characteristics,  cour- 
ageous nature,  and  devoted  loyalty  to  the  cause  for  which 
he  gave  up  his  position  as  cadet  at  the  naval  academy  at  An- 
napolis in  April,  1861,  endeared  him  to  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  association  with  him  during  the  eventful  scenes 
of  the  Civil  War.  His  name  was  one  of  an  honored  ancestry 
in  his  native  State,  and  six  of  them  showed  their  loyalty  to 
the  State  of  their  birth  by  being  in  the  Confederate  service. 
One  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  was  reared  in  the  same 
town,  says : “Richard  was  always  a daring  and  fearless  boy  and 
very  bright.  I think  he  had  a mind  that  sought  knowledge 
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even  in  childhood,  and  as  he  became  older  he  had  intensity  of 
feeling  above  most  men,  with  great  will  power,  stern  to  his 
duty,  a devoted  son,  husband,  and  father.”  His  cheerful 
temperament  always  among  the  anxious  scenes  of  war  times 
made  him  a delightful  messmate,  and  his  frank,  direct  avowal 
of  opinion,  readiness  in  accepting  his  duties  always  with  a 
happy  mixture  of  zeal  united  with  good  judgment  in  per- 
forming them,  filled  up  his  qualifications  as  a fine  officer. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  a 
city  paper  there  says  of  him  that  “he  was  widely  known, 
highly  esteemed,  and  respected.  He  was  a great  reader,  a 
thorough  student  of  public  affairs,  and,  while  always  deeply 
interested  in  matters  of  the  United  States,  he  also  took  great 
interest  in  Canadian  affairs  and  wrote  many  valued  letters 
on  subjects  of  importance  to  the  country,  and  to  Halifax  in 
particular.”  His  health  for  some  time  before  his  death  had 
been  a serious  anxiety  to  his  family,  and  his  remaining  in 
the  climate  of  Halifax  had  a bad  effect.  Lately  he  resigned 
a responsible  position  in  the  Canadian  Railway  System  and 
moved  his  family  to  Kentucky,  though  he  returned  to  Hali- 
fax for  a while,  where  he  died  rather  suddenly. 

In  “Two  Years  on  the  Alabama,”  by  Sinclair,  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Alabama,  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  Arm- 
strong’s career  .which  shows  how  fine  an  officer  he  was  in  one 
cruise  to  which  his  personal  character  added  brilliant  luster. 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  by  F.  L.  Galt,  M.D.,  formerly 
surgeon  of  the  Sumter  and  Alabama,  Welbourne,  Va. 

Readers  of  the  Veteran  may  recall  some  of  Comrade  Arm- 
strong’s sketches.  He  was  author  of  that  superb  tribute  to 


Capt.  James  D.  Bulloch,  pages  128  to  130  of  the  Veteran  for 
March,  1901,  and  a later  tribute  to  his  brother.  The  manu- 
script of  this  later  tribute  was  so  well  executed  that  it  was 
sent  to  President  Roosevelt,  a nephew  of  the  Bullochs,  and 
cordial  thanks  were  communicated  for  the  President  by  his 
then  private  secretary,  Mr.  Cortelyou. 


Greeting  to  Veterans  from  Ohio. — Mrs.  Florence  Tucker 
Winder,  President  of  the  U.  D.  C.  in  Ohio,  wired  greetings 
to  the  reunion  June  16,  and  announced  that  “the  ceremonies 
were  most  beautiful  at  Camp  Chase  Cemetery.”  This  gifted 
and  loyal  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy  is  ever  diligent  to 
honor  the  men  and  memories  of  her  Southland. 


MONUMENT  TO  GEN.  R.  E.  LEE  AT  MEMPHIS. 

Col.  R.  B.  Snowden  sends  a letter  from  the  Memphis  Trust 
Company,  in  which  the  Vice  President,  Mr.  Jno.  H.  Watkins, 
states : 

“Referring  to  the  generous  offer  made  by  you  to  donate 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a monument  to 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  provided  an  additional  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  be  raised,  we  have  to  say  that  in  response 
to  your  request  the  Memphis  Trust  Company  will  act  as 
depository  of  the  funds  subscribed  for  the  building  of  the 
Lee  Monument.  .A.11  subscriptions  for  this  purpose  may  be 
sent  to  the  company  marked  “For  Account  of  Lee  Monument 
Fund,”  and  receipts  will  be  returned  and  the  funds  will  be  held 
for  the  purpose  named.” 

Reunion  of  Mosby’s  Cavalry  August  12. — This  year’s 
gathering  of  Mosby’s  men  is  to  be  at  Berryville,  Va.,  on 
August  12.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  at  that  place 
of  Sheridan’s  wagon  train,  in  which  much  loss  occurred  to 
the  enemy. 


CHANCE  EOR  A HANDSOME  DIAMOND. 

Mrs.  Mary  Fairfax,  235  Second  Street,  S.  E.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  a handsome  diamond  ring  which  she  wishes  to  dis- 
pose of  to  best  advantage,  so  she  will  raffle  it  at  one  dollar  a 
chance.  The  ring  cost  $525  a long  time  ago,  and  is  fully  worth 
that  now,  as  diamonds  are  continually  increasing  in  value. 
Mrs.  Fairfax  has  the  indorsement  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  of  Washington,  which  she  helped  to  or- 
ganize, and  in  addition  has  the  encouragement  in  this  under- 
taking of  others  high  in  authority.  The  following  account  of 
her  has  been  given  : 

“Mrs.  Mary  A.  Fairfax,  of  Washington,  who  wishes  to  raffle 
the  designated  diamond  ring,  is  the  lady  of  whom  the  late  Sen- 
ator Joseph  E.  Brown,  of  Georgia,  said  that  ‘every  Southern 
Congressman  should  consider  her  his  constituent  at  large.’ 

“She  was  so  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  for  the  comfort  of 
our  men  in  prison  during  the  war  that  her  Southern  friends 
said  she  was  ‘the  best  Confederate  they  knew  of,’  and  when 
she  was  thrown  into  prison  (as  she  was  twice)  the  provost 

marshal  of  Washington  said  she  was  ‘the  d rebel  in  the 

District  of  Columbia.’  The  courage  and  tact  which  she  showed 
in  overcoming  obstacles  thrown  so  often  in  her  wa}  she  did  not 
lose  afterwards,  as  she  proved  by  draping  her  house  (the  only 
one  in  Washington)  in  mourning  for  Jefferson  Davis,  for 
which  she  received  many  tokens  of  approbation  from  all  parts 
of  the  South. 

“She  has  been  most  shamefully  impoverished  in  consequence 
of  an  order  of  Congress  which  authorized  the  building,  in 
1871,  of  a huge  negro  school  (the  first  one),  where  it  ruined 
the  best  part  of  her  property,  and  made  the  retention  of  the  rest 
a matter  of  so  much  difficulty  that  it  finally  became  an  impos- 
sibility. She  has  now  scarcely  any  resources  but  in  the  sale 
of  her  valuables. 

“As  she,  when  she  had  means,  gave  to  our  men  during  the 
war,  and  long  after,  with  both  hands,  it  is  hoped  that  no  South- 
erner to  whom  she  applies  will  refuse  to  aid  her  to  the  extent 
of  taking  a chance  on  the  ring.” 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  H.  A.  Herbert  gives  this  indorse- 
ment : “The  above  account,  which  was  prepared  by  one  of  our 
veterans  who  knows  Mrs.  Fairfax,  agrees  with  everything  I 
hear  of  her.  I sincerely  sympathize  with  her  in  the  necessity 
which  compels  her  to  part  with  her  beautiful  things,  and  hope 
she  may  succeed  in  her  attempt  to  raffle  her  diamond  ring, 
which,  having  seen,  I can  testify  is  superb.” 
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ARE  YOU  GOING  EAST? 

If  so,  take  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway.  Best  line  to  Norfolk,  Rich- 
mond, Raleigh,  Wilmington,  Petersburg, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York.  Double  daily  trains  from 
Atlanta,  with  superb  Pullman  drawing 
room  and  sleeping  car  service ; cafe  din- 
ing cars  and  comfortable  thoroughfare 
coaches. 

If  you  are  contemplating  a trip  to  the 
seashore  or  mountains,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  quote  you  the  rates.  Can  take  care 
of  you  all  rail  or  by  way  of  Norfolk  and 
water.  For  folder  of  time  tables,  rates 
of  fare,  reservations,  etc.,  call  upon  near- 
est ticket  agent,  or  address  William  B. 
Clements,  T.  P.  A.,  or  W.  E.  Christian, 
A.  G.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


IVIrs.  Mattie  Rylander,  of  Palestine, 
Tex.,  wants  to  hear  from  any  surviving 
comrade  of  William  Hurst,  who  went 
into  the  Confederate  Army  in  i86i  from 
Morrowville,  East  Tennessee,  and  was 
killed  at  Tazewell,  Tenn.,  January  12, 
1865,  in  a skirmish  in  which  it  is  thought 
the  Sixty-Fourth  Virginia  Regiment  was 
engaged.  She  has  been  told  that  he  be- 
longed to  Blackburn’s  Brigade,  but  is 
anxious  to  establish  his  record  beyond 
doubt. 


ALL  EYES  ON  TEXAS. 

The  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass 
Railway  traverses  the  artesian  water  belt 
and  early  market  gardening  country. 
Heaifh,  climate,  schools,  and  churches 
unsurpassed.  Send  a two-cent  stamp 
and  get  our  Agricultural  Folder,  E.  J. 
Martin,  G.  P.  A.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Capt.  John  Phinazer,  of  Jackson,  Ga., 
R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  is  trying  to  secure  a 
pension  for  Airs.  T.  W.  Fox,  and  wishes 
to  hear  from  any  comrades  of  her  hus- 
band who,  it  is  thought,  was  a member 
of  Company  A,  Eighth  Tennessee  Vol- 
unteers. 


Spectacle  Wearers  and  Agents 

CAN  GET  THIS  HANDSOME  PAIR  OF  ROLLED 


GOLD  SPECTACLES,  FREE! 

And  make  to  >*I100  Weekly. 


Send  us  10  names  of  spectacle  users 
for  our  Perfect  Home  Eye  Tester 
and  full  particulars.  Also  ask  for 
our  Agent’s  Outfit  Offer  if  you  wish 
to  make  from  $25  to  $100  a week  selling  specta- 
cles. This  is  the  best  time  to  begin.  Address  — 
DR.  HAUX  SPECTACLE  CO.,  ST.  LOUfS,  MO. 


3fOTE  : — We  have  opened  our  Mansion  (3015 
liucas  Avenue)  for  the  accomraodation  of  World’s 
Fair  visitors,  at  low  rates.  Come  and  stay  with  us. 


St.  Mary's  College. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.  

FOUNDED  BY  THE  RT.  REV.  A.  C.  GARRETT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Sixteenth  Year  Opens  September  I 5,  1 904, 

A college  for  Christian  education  of  women.  College,  college  preparatory,  scientific,  and  lit- 
erary courses.  Bishop  A.  C.  Uarrett,  iustructor  in  mental  science  and  astronomy.  Classics  and 
higher  mathematics  in  charge  of  graduates  of  Cornell,  Wellesley  College,  and  Trinity  University, 
of  Toronto.  Natural  science  taught  by  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Two  European 
instructors  of  modern  languages.  Arrangements  made  for  forei^  travel  under  supervision  of 
the  college.  School  of  Music  under  direction  of  instructors  trained  in  Germany,  Paris  (France), 
and  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Pianoforte  pupils  examined  annually  by  Mr.  Klahre, 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston.  Art  and  china  painting  taught  according  to  the  best 
methods.  Health,  diet,  and  physical  culture  in  charge  of  two  trained  nurses  and  teacher  of  phys- 
ical culture.  The  group  of  buildings  comprises:  (i)  St.  Mary’s  Hall  (stone);  (2)  Graff  Hall,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  Schools  of  Music  and  Art;  (3)  Hartshome  Memorial  Recitation  Hall;  (4)  The 
Mary  Adams  Bulkley  Memorial  Dormitory;  (.5)  The  Sarah  Neilson  Memorial  for  the  care  of  the 
sick.  Houses  heated  liy  furnaces,  stoves,  and  open  fires,  and  lighted  by  electricity.  A very  at- 
tractive home.  Artesian  well,  Milk  suiiplied  from  college  dairy.  Home-made  bread  and  sweet- 
meats. Night  watchman.  For  catalogue,  address 

BISHOP  GARRETT,  President  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Dallas,  Tex. 


THE  MOONEY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  ^ i 

MURFREESBORO,  TENN. 

Ideal  location  in  the  Bluegrass  region  of  Middle's 
Tennessee.  Nineteenth  year.  Boys  board  with  Prin-*T 
cipal.  Excellent  board;  careful  discipline;  thorough 
teaching.  Certificate  admits  to  Vanderbilt,  Lehi^,.’ 
and  other  colleges.  Twice  during  the,  past  threeti 
years,  a Mooney  boy  has  won  the  entrance  examina- 
tion  prize  in  Latin  and  Creek  at  Vanderbilt.  No  r. 
sch(Xfl  in  the  land  has  a better  class  of  patronage.*^ 

If  you  have  a boy  whose  future  you  are  anxious  tor,,  c 
ur  catalogue,  - 

W.  O.  MOONEY. 


THE  HOME. 


WORLD'S  FAIR  MAP. 

Send  five  cents  postage,  and  we  will 
send  free  an  elegant,  indexed  map  in 
five  colors  of  the  World’s  Fair  Grounds. 
It  contains  also  a correct  map  of  St. 
Louis,  detailed  information  regarding 
street  cars,  restaurants,  hack  and  cab 
rates,  the  wonderful  Pike,  World’s 
Fair  buildings,  and  all  other  features  of 
the  Fair.  You  can’t  get  along  without 
it.  Send  twenty-five  cents  for  three 
months’  trial  subscription  to  Travel,  the 
great  World’s  Fair  magazine.  Travel 
Publishing  Company,  Department  C, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


H.  B.  Gerhart,  No.  400  North  Main 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  wishes  to  in- 
quire if  any  member  of  Company  A, 
Twenty -Sixth  Mississippi  Infantry, 
knows  what  became  of  Capt.  H.  C. 
Hyneman,  who  was  badly  wounded  at 
Fort  Donelson  and  left  Tupelo,  Miss., 
the  following  September  to  go  to  his 
regiment,  which  had  been  exchanged 
and  was  in  the  Virginia  army.  He  was 
never  heard  of  after  he  started.  Any 
information  would  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived. 


Not  them  Rehellion 

and 

Southern  Secession. 


Bv  Maj.  E.  W.  R.  EWING,  LL.B. 


2432  Troost  Avenue, 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  June  28,  1904. 

I have  carefully  read  this  book,  and 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  it,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  the  clearest  statement 
of  facts  regarding  slavery  and  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  great  war  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  ...  I should  like  to 
see  it  in  every  family  in  the  land,  espe- 
cially in  the  South.  W.  C.  Tyler. 

Rev.  Luther  H.  Wilson,  in  the  Atlanta 
Jiiurnal,  June  25,  says:  “It  will  richly 
repay  perusal,  and  deserves  the  widest 
circulation  in  our  Southland.  . . - It 

displays  a vast  amount  of  patient,  pains- 
taking, laborious  research,  and  is  tilled 
from  cover  to  cover  witlr  an  array  of 
evidence  that  is  absolutely  overwhelm- 
ing and  unimpeachable.  . . . It  is  an 

able  work,  and  written  in  a spirit  of 
utmost  fairness  and  candor.  " . . . 


Neat  Cloth.  !I80  large  Fayes.  Trice.  $1.50. 

Carefully  address 

THE  POTOMAC  BOOK  CO.,  Box  485,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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Hygienic  Perfection  Mattress 

$-|250  “Makes  Sleeping  a Luxury."  $-1250 


Try  60  Nights  on  Approval.  Money  back 
if  not  the  “Best  Bed  in  the  World.” 

Reasonable  enough,  isn’t  it?  Deliv- 
ered in  U.  S.  for  $12.50.  Made  of  one 
continuous  bat  of  fresh,  sweet  cotton, 
by  our  original  “Perfection  Process.” 
Nothing  like  it.  Deliciously  comforta- 
ble. Lasts  a lifetime.  Absolutely  the 
best.  Try  it— that’s  all. 

“ I have  slept  on  a Hygienic  Perfection 
Mattress  almost  continually  for  a year,  and 
I can  say  without  hesitation  that’ it  is  the 
most  comfortable  mattress  that  I have  ever 
used  in  mv  life,” — O.  W.  UNDERWOOD, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Alabama. 

Write  nearest  office  for  a beautifully 
illustnated  FREE  convincing  booklet. 

PorfBCtion  Mattross  GOmg 

Hood  Building.  BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Main  Street.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

E.  Falls  Avenue,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Is  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  a FrauaP  What 
Mrs.  Williams  Says  about  Him. 

Dalllas,  Tex.,  December  31,  l!t04. 
Dr.  D.  M.  Eye,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir;  This  testimonial  is  sent  hoping  it 
may  be  of  use  to  some  and  to  my  friends  or 
their  neighbors  in  the  different  States  in  which 
I have  lived.  So  many  die  after  long  and  ex- 
cruciating suffering,  and  so  few  recover,  that  I 
had  little  hope  when  I was  told  that  without 
doubt  I had  a Cancer.  Friends  wished  me  to  try 
Dr.  D.  M.  Bye,  who  said  he  could  cure  Cancer, 
and  without  pain.  I thought  this  a barefaced 
fraud.  However,  could  1 prove  him  such,  I 
could  report  him  to  the  postal  authorities  and 
do  the  world,  if  not  myself,  some  good.  After 
writing  to  several  whose  testimonials  I had 
read,  I nad  to  admit  tBere  was  something  in  it. 
I had  had  the  Cancer  two  and  a half  years,  and 
the  best  specialist  in  this  section  said  my  time 
was  short  in  which  a cure  was  ^ssibie.  You 
referred  me  to  the  Dallas,  Tex.,  office,  and  I got 
a month's  treatment.  Before  my  month  was 
up  my  cancer  was  gone,  not  only  to  my  joy.  hut 
to  that  of  all  who  know  me.  Besides,  as  one  ex- 
pressed it,  “ Now  we  will  know  what  to  do.” 
The  m^icine  also  made  me  feel  better,  al- 
though I had  doctored  much  before.  Dr.  D.  M. 
Bye's  discovery  is  grand.  He  must  be  one  of 
the  happiest  men  in  the  world,  enjoying  the 
happiness  and  blessing  he  has  brought  to  many 
and  which  ho  will  bring  to  thousands  more.  I 
will  do  all  I can  to  spread  the  good  tidings. 

But  I must  add  warning:  Before  using  this 
medicine.  I got  medicine  from  Kansas  City,  pur- 
porting to  be  the  very  same,  and  it  and  the  di- 
rections were  very  unsatisfactory.  Dr.  D.  M. 
Bye.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  the  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye 
Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  are  the  only  places  to  trust. 

ANNA  M.  'WILLIAMS,  Katy,  Tex. 
There  is  absolutely  no  need  of  the  knife  or 
burning  plaster,  no  need  of  pain  or  disfigure- 
ment. The  Combination  Oil  Cure  for  Cancers 
is  soothing  and  balmy,  safe  and  sure.  Write 
for  free  book  to  the  Originator's  Office,  Dr.  D. 
M.  Bye  Co.,  Box  tC3,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Fortunes  in  this  plant.  Easily 
grown.  Roots  and  seeds  for 
sale.  Room  in  your  garden. 
Plant  in  fall  Booklet  and 
magazine,  4c.  Ozark  Ginseng  Co. , 335  Main  St. , Joplin,  Mo. 
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THE  DAY  BEFORE  APPOMATTOX. 

BY  CAPT.  JAMES  M.  m’cANN. 
Jackson  and  Hill  and  Stuart 
Had  been  taken  home  to  God, 

And  half  our  best  and  bravest 
Were  sleeping  under  the  sod. 

Onward  came  the  army  of  Grant — 
German  and  Swede  and  Finti, 

Yankee  and  Dane  and  Dutchman — 

Like  a torrent  pouring  in. 

But  we  held  our  lines  of  battle. 

Though  they  charged  us  ten  to  one ; 
And  Our  crimson  cross  was  flying 
At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

But  still  they  swarmed  around  us, 

Negro  and  Pole  and  Hun, 

Like  vultures  round  a lion  slain — 

Do  you  marvel  that  they  won  ? 

Bridgeport,  W.  Va.,  December  i,  1903. 

M.  C.  White,  Columbus,  Ga.,  wants 
to  know  something  of  the  company  to 
which  his  father,  John  Daniel  White, 
belonged.  He  thinks  it  was  Company 
B,  of  the  Sixth  Tennessee,  and  that  his 
father  may  have  been  a lieutenant  after 
the  reorganization.  Any  one  who  can 
furnish  the  muster  roll  and  any  his- 
tory of  the  organization  will  confer  a 
great  favor  by  addressing  Mr.  White  as 
above. 


Dr.  A.  B.  Gardner,  of  Denison,  Tex., 
asks  that  any  one  who  knew  Francis  A. 
Hill,  of  Company  I,  Fourth  Mississippi 
Infantry,  will  kindly  communicate  with 
him  in  order  to  help  the  old  man  get 
a pension.  Capt.  Robert  Middleton 
was  the  first  commander  of  the  com- 
pany, which  was  organized  in  i86i, 
near  Bovilla,  Miss. 

In  behalf  of  the  aged  widow,  J.  C. 
Stoner,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  makes  in- 
quiry concerning  the  fate  of  W.  J. 
Lauderdale,  a member  of  Company  A, 
Thirty-First  Tennessee  Regiment.  It  is 
thought  that  he  died  at  Shiloh  about 
July,  1862.  Anything  about  him  will  be 
highly  prized  by  his  old  mother. 

N.  M.  Berryman,  Albany,  Tex., 
wants  to  know  if  Zeke  Samuel,  a Geor- 
gia soldier  whom  he  found  exhausted 
on  the  roadside  two  days  after  Appo- 
mattox, is  still  living.  “Zeke”  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  high  living  of  Gen.  Lee’s 
army  (parched  corn  and  redbud  blos- 
soms). His  home  was  twenty  miles 
east  of  Washington,  Ga.  Comrade  Ber- 
ryman was  a lieutenant  of  Company  I, 
First  Texas,  and  would  also  like  to 
know  if  Sam  Watson,  of  Company  E, 
same  regiment,  is  living. 


FOH  KIDIIEYS,  BLPDEK, 


New  Discovery  by  WhicK  All  Can  Now 
Easily  Cure  Themselves  at  Home- 
Does  Awa.y  with  Svirgical  Opera- 
tions—Positively  Cures  Bright’s 
Disease  a.nd  Worst  Cases  of 
Rhovimatism  — T ho  u- 
sands  Already  Cured 
—Note  Indorsers. 


TRIAL  TREATMENT  AND  64-PAGE  BOOK  FREE. 


At  last  there  is  a scientific  way  to  cure  your- 
self of  any  kidney,  blacklcr,  or  rheumatic  dis- 
ease in  a ''ery short  time  in  yourowii  lioiiie  ami 
without  the  exiieusn  of  doctors,  druy^i.-ts,  or 
surgeons.  Th  ■ credit  bchmgs  to  Dr.  Edwin 
Tuniock,  ,-i  uoteil  Frcucli-.Viuericau  idiysiciaii 
and  scientist,  \\  ho  has  made  a lifelong  study  of 


‘ ‘ None  can  say  they  are  incurable  until  they  have 
tried  my  discovery.  The  test  is  free.” 

these  diseases,  and  is  now  in  solo  )iossession  of 
certain  ingieilieiils  wliicli  li.ave  all  along  been 
neeiled,  and  witliont  which  cures  were  impossi- 
ble. The  doctor  seems  justified  in  his  stiong 
statements,  as  tlie  treatment  has  been  thor- 
oughly investigated,  besides  being  tried  in  hos- 
pitals, sanitariums,  etc.,  and  has  been  found  to 
be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  It  contains  noth- 
ing liarmfnl,  but,  nevertheless,  tlio  liiglicst  au- 
thorities snv  it  will  positively  cure  Bright’s 
disease,  clia'betes,  dro)isy,  gravel,  weak  hack, 
stone  in  tlie bladder,  bloatetl  bladder,  frequent 
desire  to  urinate,  albuminuriti,  sugar  in  the 
urine,  pains  in  the  back,  legs,  sirles,  and  over  the 
kidneys,  swelling  of  tlie  feet  and  ankle.-,  reten- 
tion of  urine,  scalding,  getting  up  nights,  pain 
in  the  bladder,  wetting  the  bed  and  such  rlicu- 
matic  affections  asehronic,  muscular, or  iullam- 
matory  rheumatism,  sciatica,  rlienmatic  neu- 
rtilgia.  lumbago,  gout,  etc.,  which  are  now 
known  to  he  due  entirely  to  uric  acid  poison  in 
the  kidney.s — in  short,  every  form  of  kidney, 
bladder,  or  urinary  trouble  in  man,  woman,  or 
child. 

That  the  ingredients  will  do  all  this  is  the 
opinion  of  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Wilks,  of 
Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  the  editors  of  the 
United  States  Dis])ensatory  and  tlie  American 
Bliarmacopocia,  both  official  vorks,  Dr.  H.  C. 
Wood,  member  of  the  Nalion.-il  Academy  of 
Science,  and  a long  list  of  otliers  wlio  speak  of  it 
in  the  liiglicst  terms.  Hut  all  tliis  and  more  is 
explained  in  a (14-page  illustrated  book  wliich 
sets  forth  the  doctor's  original  views  and  goes 
deeply  into  the  subject  of  kiilney,  bladder,  and 
rheumatic  diseases.  He  wants  jmn  to  li.ive  this 
book  as  well  as  a trial  treatnieht  of  his  discov- 
ery, and  you  can  get  them  entirely  free,  without 
stamps  or  money,  by  addressing  tlie  Tnrnock 
Medical  Co.,  2098  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  111,, 
and  as  thousands  have  already  been  cured,  there 
is  evefry  reason  to  believe  it  will  cure  you  if 
only  yon  will  be  thoughtful  enough  to  .^end  for 
the  free  trial  and  hook.  Write  tlie  first  siiare 
moment  yon  have,  and  you  will  soon  be  cured. 


It  would  seem  that  any  reader  so  afflicted 
should  write  the  company  at  once,  since  no 
money  is  involved  and  the  indorsements  are 
from  such  a high  and  trustworthy  source. 
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Confederate 

FLAGS 


Au,u,-woou  BuivTirva 
Battle  Flag,  4x7  feet,  complete 
with  pole  and  iron  bracket,  ex^ 
press  paid,  $6,  Just  the  thing  to 
hang  from  the  window  of  your 
home,  

S.  N.  MEYER. 

1231  Pa.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS 

An  Old  and  Well-Tried  Remedy. 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  of 
MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD, 
SOFTENS  the  GUMS»  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES  WIND 
COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  DIARRHEA.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  every  part  ol  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHING  SYRUP, 

AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER  KIND. 

rWENTY-FIVB  CENTS  A BOTTLE* 


MISSO\/'RI 

TACIFIC 

'RAILWAY' 

. • • OIL.  ... 

IRON  MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 

From  ^T.  LOJJI^ 
and 

Affords  Tourist,  Prospector, 
or  Home  Seeker  the  Best 
Service,  Fastest  Schedule  ' 
to  All  Points  in 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA, 
OKLAHOMA  and  INDIAN  TERRI^ 
TORY.  COLORADO,  UTAH,  ORE^ 
GON,  CALIFORNIA,  ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS,  LOUISIANA,  OLD  and 
NEW  MEXICO,  and  ARIZONA. 


Pullman  Sleepers,  Free  Re- 
clining Chair  Cars  on  All 
Trains.  Low  Rates,  Free  De- 
scriptive Literature.  Consult 
Ticket  Agents,  or  address 


H.  C.  Townsend 

G.  P.  and  T.  A. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


R.  T.  G.  Matthews 
T,  P.  A. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
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THE  REUNION. 

BY  DR.  J.  E.  STINSON,  CHICKASHA,  IND.  T. 

Fall  in,  fall  in,  Company  D ! 

Among  the  thousands  gathered  there, 
The  men  who  fought  in  sixty-three. 

You  know  them  by  their  snow-white 
hair. 

Not  one  knew  the  call ! 

Yet,  when  the  orderly  called  again, 

A piping  voice  from  out  the  throng 
Answered  the  call,  and  then  began 
The  thumps  from  crutches,  as  along 
They  bore  a vet’ran  tall. 

The  orderly  was  old  and  gray, 

His  eyes  were  dim,  he  could  not  see 
I'hat  only  one  was  there  that  day 
Where  full  a hundred  once  could  be 
Deployed  in  perfect  line. 

He  knew  the  roll ; he  called  a name — 

A ghostly  silence  answered  him. 

Till  piping  voice:  “He’s  not  to  blame; 
At  Seven  Pines,  when  stars  were  dim, 
We  laid  him  ’neath  a pine!” 

The  orderly  called  again,  again  ; 

A silence  dread  fell  on  the  throng, 

And  then  the  answer:  “In  deep  pain, 
While  guns  and  muskets  sang  their 
song 

Of  war,  both  loud  and  deep  ; 

We  left  him  sadly,  for  we  knew 
His  grave  must  be  on  foeman’s  soil, 
Unmarked,  unknown ; yet  one  so  true 
Could  sweetly  rest  from  further  toil, 
At  Gettysburg,  asleep !” 

Another  name  brought  forth  reply, 

That  ’mong  the  trees  so  thick  and 
dark, 

Where  thousands  met  to  bleed  and  die, 
He  lay  at  night  so  still  and  stark 
Beneath  the  starry  sky. 

No  more  to  answer  country’s  call, 

No  more  to  march  in  proud  array, 

No  more  to  mourn  a comrade’s  fall, 

But  proud  he  was  to  go  that  day 
At  Wilderness  to  die. 

Of  all  the  others  it  is  true. 

They  fought  like  men  who  knew  not 
fear ; 

And  though  our  ranks  are  thinned  to 
two, 

We  offer  them  a silent  tear 
For  memory  so  sweet. 

Some  sleep  among  Virginia’s  hills, 

And  others  in  her  valleys  fair, 

And  some  by  softly  flowing  rills, 

Where  rippling  music  fills  the  air, 

And  singing  birds  all  meet. 

But  few  among  us  stood  in  line, 

At  Appomattox  at  the  end, 

Where  we  our  muskets  did  resign, 

And  then  our  sad  way  homeward  bend. 
To  fight  new  battles  there. 


Nonpareil  Wood  Mantels 

WE  MANUFACtURE  THEM 


Every  modem  and  artis- 
tic idea  in  mantel  archi- 
tecture is  embodied  in 
them.  They  are  madein 
all  styles,  at  prices  from 
^.75  to  $100.  No  extra 
charge  for  WHITE 
ENAMEL.  We  finish  a 
numberof  designs  in  this 
way  to  please  our  pa- 
trons. W©  are  the  high- 
eat-rated  -^p&aufacturers 
I in  the  Sohtli  selling  di- 
' reot,  and  ourl^ti’fje  volume 
of  business  Allows  us  to 
make  prices  that  others 
cannot  meet.  We  refer  White  Enamel,  $18. 
Dun,  Bradstreet,  or  your  own  bank.  No  other 
firm  finishes  all  designs  in  imitation  mahoga- 
ny at  the  same  price  as  oak  finish.  Writ©  for 
prices  and  free  catalogue. 


STERCHl  BROS.* 

94  Gay  Street.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY 
And  Other  Poems  and  Songs. 

This  is  the  title  of  a unique  book  by  Joe  A.  Cun- 
ningham, known  as  the  “preaching  drummer." 
The  objects  of  the  book  are  to  extend  iraternity  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South;  to  show  the  real 
cause  of  the  war ; to  refute  the  slander  of  the  book 
known  as  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin;"  to  show  that  the 
carpetbag  reconstruction  period  was  a curse  to  both 
white  and  black;  to  show  that  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  negro  violated  the  decree  of  God  through 
Noah,  and  that  the  repeal  of  this  enfranchisement 
is  the  only  solution  of  the  negro  question ; and  final- 
ly, that  the  whole  war  was  a mistake,  both  sides  be- 
ing more  or  less  in  the  wrong.  The  book  is  entirely 
beyond  ordinary  views,  ^nd  is  calculated  to  do  much 
good. 

The  same  author  has  two  books  of  sermons,  Vols. 
I.  and  II.,  defending  original  Christianity,  tracing 
God’s  Church  from  its  origin  in  Jerusalem  to  the 
present  time,  and  claiming  that  prophecy  indicates 
that  God  will  use  the  United  States  as  an  instru- 
ment in  connection  with  his  Church  to  bring  about 
the  millennial  age.  The  sermons  are  nondenomina- 
tional,  and  deserve  a vast  circulation. 

These  books  are  published  by  the  McQuIddy  Printing  Co., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Volume. 


Of  these  some  rest  ’mong  Southern  trees, 
Where  sighing  winds  their  branches 
bend. 

Soft  swaying  in  the  balmy  breeze, 

And  these  with  flowers  ever  spend  . 
Sweet  incense  in  the  air. 

And,  comrade,  we  must  shortly  go 
To  join  them  on  the  other  side. 

We  have  grown  old  since  we  did  know 
A soldier’s  life,  a soldier’s  pride, 

In  battle’s  stern  array. 

The  years  have  modified  our  woe, 

Since  bloody  war  laid  waste  the  land; 
And  we  shall  meet  them  all,  I know, 
Beyond  the  sunset,  where  our  band 
Will  reunite  for  aye. 

April  8,  190 1. 

Warren  McAbee,  Burmah,  Okla., 
writes  that  if  there  are  any  survivors  of 
Company  D,  Sixtieth  Georgia  Regi- 
ment, he  would  like  to  hear  from  them. 


PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS.^ 

: Cough  Sfrup.  Tastes  Good.  Dse 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Confederate  Ueterap 
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Atlanta- Birmingham  Fire  insurance  Go. 

Incorporated  under  Alabama  Laws.  Chief  Offices,  Empire  Building,  Atlanta,  Gn.. 

Managed  by  'Praciical  \/nderburiters. 


President,  J,  T.  DARGAN, 

Formerly  Southern  Manager  Imperial  Insurance 
Co.,  Ltd,,  ol  London,  England. 


Vice  President,  A,  D,  SMITH, 

Manager  Birmingham  Underwriters'  Agency, 


Secretary,  ROBERT  N,  HUGHS,  Recently  Special  Agent  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co, 

Present  "Resourcej:,  o-Ver  ^300,000. 

Bvisiness  Written  and  Agents  Wanted  throughovit  the  Southern  States. 


A ma$aziri?i 

devcted  to  t ravel, 
fictio[\aftdkii\drc<l'^, 
stilyecb-beauHfullpo 
illustrated.  PublisKed  < 
ever/  moi\tha''<iS5ld 
tQ  lover5  of  $9ociJilcrature  — fei* 
one  dollar  a year  or  ten  cents  a copy-on 
all  trains  ind  news  stands. Three  mof\thstriil,25‘t’ 

3ravel  Pviblisfiir\§Co.  stbuy 

Mqup  is  Jravel increasing  its  Circulation  S.OQOaMenlAf 
’Buy  a Copy  ana  LooH  /nsiefe.  * 


THE  BEST  PLACE 
TO  PURCHASE 
ALL-WOOL 

Bunting  or 
Silk  Flags 

of  All  Kinds, 

Silk  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment 
and  Society  Goo^s  is  at 

Veteran  J.  A.  JOEL  & CO., 

88  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


The  Certified  Audit  Corporatioir 


OH  INEW  YORK. 


AUDITS,  EXAMINATIONS,  APPRAISALS,  REPORTS. 


EDWARD  OWEN,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 

Ex 'Commissioner  of  Accounts  to  the  City  of  New  Tork, 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES,  170  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


BRANCHES:  CHICAGO;  PITTSBURG;  ATLANTA:  14  Victoria  Street.  LONDON, 


WHO  ARE  YOU? 

Suppose  the  train  you  are  on  collides  with 
another,  or  the  building*  you  are  in  burns, 
or  you  meet  with  some  other  serious  ac- 
cident ; would  they  know  who  you  are  ? Our 
Badge — indestructible — is  the  only  sure 
and  safe  means  of  identification.  Particu- 
larly applicable  to  women  and  children. 

Badge  and  service  complete  for  25c.,  good 
for  one  year.  Send  25c.  for  a badge  and 
service  to-day;  to-morrow  maybe  too  late.  Bank 
references. 

COMMERCIAL  INDEMNITY  CO.,  Depf.  V.  Wainwright  Building,  ST.LOUIS,  MO. 


Dropsy! 

Removes  all  swelling  in  8 to  20 
days  ; effects  a permanent  cure 
in  30  to  60  days.  Trial  treatment 
.given  free.  Nothingcan  be  fairer 
Write  Dr.  H.  H.  Green’s  Son^ 
Specialists,  Box  G.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SEND 


16 


CENTS 


By  Mail  | (If  your 

druggist  does  n ot 

keep  it)  FOR  A BOX  OF— 

Tovnsefid's  Corn  Salri. 

Guaranteed  to  cure. 

G.E.  TOWNSEND,  M.  D., 
Bowling  Green,  Ky- 
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The  Eye  of  the 

^ at i o n 

Is  Turned  Toward 

^ e jc  a <s 


The  best  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  oppor- 
tunities in  the  great  Southwest 
are  located  along  the  line  of  the 

Hoti^fon  tSL 
Tejca^s  Cert-- 
fral  *R.  'R. 

which  traverses  the  heart  of 
Texas.  The  H.  & T.  C.  R.  R. 
maintains  a well-equipped  In- 
dustrial Department,  whose 
business  it  is  to  represent  the 
home  seeker — the  land  buyer, 
not  the  land  dealer. 

All  requests  for  information 
appertaining  to  Texas  will  be 
given  prompt  attention  if  ad- 
dressed to 

Wm.  Doherty  Stanley  H.  Watson 

A.  G.  P.  A.  Industrial  A^ent 


HOUSTON.  TEX. 


The  best  line  to 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

PEORIA, 

OHIOAGO, 

And  all  points  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan. 


CLEVELAND, 
BUPPALO, 
NEW  YORK, 
BOSTON, 

AND  ALL.  POINTS  EAST. 

Information  cheerfully  furnished  on  ap- 
plication at  City  Ticket  Office  “ Big  Tomt 
Routed’  No.  259  Fourth  Ayenne,  or  wirtte 
to  3.  J.  Gatis,  General  Agent  Faasongoc 
Department,  Loui8Vii.i,b,  Kt. 


(Ealifocnia  a"??! 


‘ftnfgbts  tEemplar,  anb  Sovcrdsn 
©rani)  Xoi>0e,  If.  ®.  ®.  3F., 


meeting  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
September.  Very  low  rates  via  WABASH 
and  its  connections.  Tlie  WABASH  is  the 
only  line  running  to  the  Main  Entrance  of 
the  World’s  Fair  Grounds.  Holders  of  Wa- 
bash ticket  can  have  their  baggage  checked 
to  and  from  the  Magnificent  New  Wabash 
Passenger  Station,  directly  at  the  Main  En- 
trance. Ten  days’  stop-overs  allowed  at  St. 
Louis  on  one-way  or  round-irip  tickets,  go- 
ing or  returning. 


Call  ottor  write  for  particulars 

F.  W.  GREBNF,  ».  P.  A.,  Wa- 
bashR.  R.,  Room  303Urban 
Building,  Touisville,  Ky. 


N.  C.  & ST.  L RY. 

VIA  MARTIN  = 


Monday 

EVERY 


Tuesday 

DAY 


Wednesday 

TO 

Thursday 

ST.  LOUIS 

Friday 

“WORLD’S 


Saturday 

FAIR 


Sunday 

ROUTE” 


Ticket  Office,  Maxwell  House,  Church  St. 
Telephone  151 

H.  F.  SMITH,  W.  L.  DANLEY, 

TRAFFIC  MGR.  GCN’L  PASS.  AGT. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


How  to  Get  There 

QUICK 

The  Short  Line,  Via.  Bristol 

TO  THE  EAST 

Thro\igh  Train 
No  CKa^nge 


Leave  NEW  ORLEANS,  Q.  & C 7:30  p.m. 

'■  MEMPHIS,  Southern  Ry 11 :00  p.m. 

CHATTANOOGA,  South’ll  Ry.  9;.55  a.m. 

“ KNOXVILLE,  Southern  Ry 1:3(1  p.m. 

“ BRISTOL,  N.  & W.  Ry 7:00  p.m. 

Ar'ive  LYNCHBURG,  N.  & W.  Ry 1 :15  a.m. 

“ WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  So.  Rv.  0:53  a.m. 

“ BALTIMORE,  Md.,  P.  R.  R 8:00  a.m. 

“ PHILADELPHIA,  P.  R.  R..  . 10:15  a.m. 

■'  NEW  YORK,  P.  R.  R 13:43  p.m. 

“ BOSTON,  N.  Y,,  N.  H.,  & H 8:30  p.m. 


Through  Sleeper  New  Orleans  to 
New  York 

Through  Sleeper  Memphis  to 
New  York 


The  finest  Dinino;  Car  Service. 


Reliable  information  chterfully  furnished  by 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway,  101)  W.  Ninth 
St.  (Read  House  Block),  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Warren  L.  Rohr,  Western  Pas.senger  Agent, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

W.  B.  Bevill,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Roa- 
noke, Va. 


NORTH  TEXAS 


^ POINTS  ^ 


VIA 


TO  ===== 

G^Llveston,  and  Points 
South,  East,  and 
West.  0^  0^  Equip- 
ment, Service,  and  Cui- 
sine unsurpn.ssed. 

W.  S.  KEENAN.  G.  P,  A., 
Galveston,  Tex. 


Confederate  l/eterap 
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Buford  College 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

A limited,  select  home  and  university  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  higher  culture  of  young 
women,  offering  exceptional  advantages  in  Mu- 
sic, Art,  Elocution,  Literature,  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, Languages,  and  in  the  study  of  the  Bi- 
ble, Forty  instructors.  Recommended  by  the 
United  States  Health  Bulletin  as  “the  one 
school  having  practically  perfect  sanitation. 
Beautiful  lawm,  surrounded  by  giant  oaks. 

OPEJVS  SETTEM-BEP^  IS.  1904- 

W rite  for  Y earbook. 

MRS.  E.  G.  BUFORD,  President 


Q I A Q Chain  of  8 Colleges  owned  by  business 
Klla  X men  and  indorsed  by  business  men. 

V Fourteen  Cashiers  of  Banks  are  on 
our  Board  of  Directors.  Our  diploma  means 
something.  Enter  any  time.  Positions  secured. 

i Draughon’s  jO  » 

j Practical...  f 

s Business ...  | 

(Incorporated,  Capital  Stock  $3(X),(XK).(X).J 

NashvHle,  Tenn.  (J  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ft.  Worth.  Texas,  o Montgomery,  Ala. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  a Galveston,  Texas. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  A Shreveport,  La. 

For  ISO  page  catalogue  address  either  place. 

If  you  prefer,  may  pay  tuition  out  of  salary  af* 
ter  course  la  completed.  Guarantee  graduates 
to  be  competent  or  no  charges  for  tuition. 

HOMB  STUDY:  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 

Penmanship,  etc.,  taught  by  mail.  Write  for 
lOO  page  BOOKLET  on  Home  Study.  It’s  free. 


Special  Rates 

ANNOUNCED  BY 

Seaboard 
Air  Line 
Railway 

To  llhnno  Pn  Summer  School,  University  of 
ID  milcllo,  llU.  Georgia.  One  fare,  plus  25 
cents,  for  I'ound  trip.  Tickets  on  sale  July  2,  3, 
4,  11,  18 ; final  limit,  15  days. 

jimiic  ciiy,  N.  J.  MriSuHr;*‘o«rs 

plus  SI,  for  round  trip.  Tickets  on  sale  J uly  10, 
11;  final  limit,  July  23.  Choice  of  routes  via 
Richmond  and  Washington,  or  via  Norfolk  Bay 
Line  Steamer  and  Baltimore,  or  Norfolk 
Steamer  and  Washington. 

Dinhrrmnrt  Un  National  Association  Station- 
nlblllllUlIll,  ill.  ary  Engineers.  One  fare,  plus 
25  cents,  for  round  trip.  Tickets  on  sale  July 
30.  31,  August  1 : final  limit,  August  8 ONLY 
DOUBLE  DAILY  SLEEPING  CAR  LINE  BE- 
TWEEN ATLANTA  AND  RICHMOND. 

somer Excorsions  ^ud^XuS^Rlrteoi 

Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  VIRGINIA,  and  the 
EAST.  


For  further  information  relative  to  rates  of 
fare,  schedules,  reservation  of  sleeper  accommo- 
dations, etc.,  apply  to  nearest  Ticket  Agent,  or 
address  WM.  B.  CLEMENTS,  T.  P.  A.,  or  IV. 
E.  CHRISTIAN,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Campbell-Hagerman  College, 


LEXINGTON,  KY. 


A woman's  college  of  the 
highest  ordei',  embracing  six 
complete  departments  — viz  , 
(1)  Literary  and  Scientific,  (2) 
Music,  (3)  Art,  (4)  Elocution,  (5) 
Pliysical  Culture.  (0)  Domestic- 
Science.  Modern  buildings, 
perfectly  appointed.  Our  fac- 
ulty is  composed  of  25  special- 
ists. Our  capacity  is  limited 
to  125  ])upils.  Write  at  once 
for  handsome  catalogue. 

FALL  TERM  OPENS  SEPT.  12, 1904. 

B.  C.  HAGERJIAY,  President, 
Lexington.  Ky. 


UNION  GOULUaU, 

Eufatila,  Ala.  Eounded  T85-5. 

Home  School.  Christian,  but  non-denominational.  Faculty  of  Skilled  Specialists. 
Music  Department  in  charge  of  a director  who  has  studied  for  years  with  the  mastei's 
in  Germany  and  Holland.  Normal  Department.  Heathful  location.  Rates  reasonable. 
Limited  number  received.  Rooms  assigned  in  order  of  registration.  Fall  term  opens 
September  14.  Send  for  handsome  illustrated  annual. 

Associate  Presidents: 

MRS.  CHARLOTTB  BALL,  MARY  LYON,  B.S.,  B.L., 

Graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  Indiana  University. 

Potter  College  = 


Youn^  Ladies 


ing  Green,  Ky. 


Pupils  from  thirty-seven  States.  Twenty  teachers.  Boarding  pupils  limited  to  100.  'Yeiy 
select.  Accommodations  of  the  highest  order.  Commended  by  leading  men  in  the  United 
States.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  giving  full  particulars. 

,^/Iddre.ts  "Re-O.  "B.  F'.  Cabell,  "Prejidenl 


CADETS  FROM  10  STATES,  MICHIGAN  TO  TEXAS. 

Fishburne  Military  School. 

Able  instructors,  best  training,  fine  social  and  religious  advantages.  Superior  climate, 
pure  air,  sparkling  springs.  Pine  campus  for  athletics.  Electric  lights,  etc. 

TERMS,  $300.  "WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE.  WTIYNESBORO,  V7i. 


A MISSIONARY  RIDGE  HOME  EOR 
SALE  AT  A SACRIEICE 


If  you  want  a delightful  Summer  R.esidence 

here  is  one  at  a bargain.  A seven-room  house  on  the  Shallow  Ford  Road,  within  a stone's 
throw  of  the  famous  Boulevard.  Lot  50x150  feet;  good  water;  fine  view  of  the  liistoric 
city  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ; two  blocks  from  street  car  line;  good  shade.  For  sale  cheap 
for  cash. 

^ytddresj  Mrs.  T.  W.  Allen,  Gen.  'Delix),.  ^ajhxtitle.  Tenn, 


Resurrection  Plant. 

A shrunken,  dry  ball  of  closely  infolded  leaves 
—apparently  dead— opens  into  most  beautiful 
forms  of  platelike  mossy  verdure ; will  live  for- 
ever; can  be  resurrected  at  will.  Sent  post- 
paid, only  10c.  Complete  catalogue  free. 

EVERETT  DAVIS  MAIL  ORDER  CO., 

“ The  Greatest  American  Mail  Order  House,” 

Department  Q,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


TA  TEAfT.J' 

We  do  everything  atx)ut  Patents. 

Procure  them,  buy  and  sell. 

Prosecute  infringements.  Advice  free. 

Send  sketch  of  your  invention.  Opinion /ree. 
Every  patent  record  at  hand. 

No  patent,  no  pay. 

•BEMETHCT  TSL  CO.. 

519  Main  Sireef,  Cincinnati,  O, 
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Confederate  Mining  Co. 

IN  THE  BROWN  MINING  DISTRICT,  ARIZONA. 


The  first  block  of  stock  was  all  sold  at  the  New  Orleans  Reunion.  The  second  block  of  stock, 
now  selling  at  $2,  it  is  thought,  will  all  be  sold  by  the  time  of  the  Nashville  Reunion,  June 
14-16,  when  It  will  be  advanced  perhaps  to  $5  per  share, 

When  you  come  to  the  Reunion  hunt  up  the  Confederate  Mining  Co.'s  headquarters.  Those  buying 
stock  on  the  installment  plan  at  the  $2  price  will  be  carried  around  until  January,  1905,  This  will 
enable  a great  many  to  secure  the  limit  of  stock  (200  shares)  by  the  new  year,  when  the  sale  of 
stock  may  be  withdrawn  from  market. 

SEND  FOR  BLANKS  AND  INFORMATION. 

R.  W.  CRABB,  TREASURER,  UNIONTOWN,  KENTUCKY. 


" TRAVEL  VIA  THE  ■ 

SOUTHERN 
RA IL  WA  Y 


The  Great-  ^ 
est 

So\itKern 


T h rough 
•^Sleeping 


System 


Car  Nash- 
ville to  New 


York. 


Double  Dai- 
ly Service 

Nashville  to 
the  East,  via 
Ch  attanooga 
and  Asheville, 
through 


Dining  and 
Observation 
Cars. 

Pullman 
Sleeping  Cars 
on  all  through 
trains. 

Elegant  Day 
Coaches. 


“THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKY" 

J.  M.  Culp,  4tli  Vice  Pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S,  H.  Hardwick,  Pass.  Traffic  Manager, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  H.  Tayloe,  (ien.  Pass.  Agt.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

C.  A.  Benscoter,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

J.  E.  Shipley,  Traveling  Pass.  Agt.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Vaccaction.  Da.ys  in 

COLOR^ADO 


Every  condition  which  makes  for  pleasure, 
whether  luxurious  or  simple,  is  fulfilled 
“ Under  the  Turquoise  Sky”  in  the  Colorado 
Mountains.  It  is  the  natural  playground 
for  the  vacation-deserving  from  this  section. 

Illustrated  literature  sent  free  on  request. 

ThrougK  Sleeper  Service  from  Memphis 
Every  Day 


LOW  RATES  ALL  SUMMER 


GEO.  H.  LEE.  J.  JSf.  CO'R/TAT.ZA'R, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  General  Agt.  Pass.  Dept., 

Little  Kook,  Ark.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


C6  atwbolesale.  Bend 
r fir  CwlAbLCdtorcatalos.Agrenta 

CODLTEBOFTICALCO.  ClilUgOtIU. 


SufiDrIiAACTliiHOl!)  EYEWATER 


Qoi>federafce  l/eterap 
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Rife  Hydraulic  Eiv^iive. 

Pumps  water  by  water  power. 
Can  be  used  where  hydraulic  rams 
fail.  Absolute  air  feed. 
Will  pump  thirty  feet 
high  for  each  foot  of 
fall. 

Every  One  Guaranteed. 

CHAVNCEY  C.  FOSTER,  SPECIAL  AGENT, 

S29  Church  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


ja  A A Bend  m yonr  addreu 

fll  O IIOV  ^^IIVA&n<^^ewjll8howyon 

^ Cl  WCIW  will  O bow  to  make  $3  a day 

■A  W absolutely  sure;  we 

furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  In 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
•zplain  the  business  fully, remember  we  guarantee  a clear  profit 
of  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure 


BOY1LBUMUF4CTIR1NQCO.,  Box  1 039* 


Write  as  once. 

Detroit,  meha 


JACKSONVILLE 

vIb  Valdosta  Route,  from  Valdosta  via  Georgia 
Southern  ar.d  Florida  Ry.,  from  Maccn 
via  Central  of  Georgia  Ry.,  from 

ATLANTA 

via  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R*,  from 

CHATTANOOGA 

AND 

NASHVILLE 

via  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St*  Louis  Ry., 
arriving  at 

ST.  LOUIS 

AND  AT 

CHICAGO 

over  the  Illinois  Centra!  R,  R.  from  Martin,  Tenn 


DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE  AND 
THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 

MAINTAINED  OVER  THIS 

SCENIC  LINE. 


Ticket  agents  of  the  Jacksonville-St.  Louis  anti 
Chicago  line,  and  agents  of  connecting  lines  Ir 
Fk>ii<&  and  the  Southeast,  will  give  you  full  in- 
formation as  to  schedules  of  this  double  daily  serv- 
ice to  St*  Loui^  Chicago,  and  the  Northwest,  and 
of  train  time  of  lines  connecting.  They  will  alsc 
sell  you  tickets  and  advise  you  as  to  rates* 


F*  D*  MIXX£R,  • • • Atlanta*  Ga., 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent  I.  C.  R*  R* 

WM.  SMITH,  JR.,  • • Nashville,  TKNN*f 

Commercial  Agent* 


%obrrtBon-l^rm)iifUl  j 

Purrl|a0tn3  Acifnra, 

923  Qlifirb  Aitrnnr. 

HmtiaitUU.  ?Kg. 

Shopping  of  all  kinds  given  prompt  attentloa. 
Gowns  made.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

National  Railroad  Co.  of  Mexico. 
Mexican  International  Railroad  Co. 
Interoceanic  Railway  of  Mexico. 

TBATFIC  ’DEPARTMENT. 

City  of  Mexico,  April  23,  1904. 
Effective  May  1,  1904,  the  organiza-  | 
tion  of  the  General  Freight  and  Pas- 
senger Departments  of  these  companies 
will  be  as  follows;  I 


A I JVIAIVTEUS 
I <aino  orates 

Have  an  established  reputa- 
tion for  correct  Style,  Finish, 
Workmanship  and  Material. 
Why?  Becausewesell  direct 
from  factory  to*home,  and 
put  into  our  g;oods  the  profit 
generally  allowed  the  mid- 
dleman. 

We  sell  a Beautiful 

CABINET 
MANTEL 
as  low  as  $6.75 

Guaranteed  too. 

Send  for  our  handsome’book 
the*’ Advance  Courier"  of  the 
Royal  Line,  showing  many 
beautiful  new  designs.  It  will  save  you  money  on  any  kind  of 
Mantels,  Grates,  Tiles  or  Fire-Place  Fittings. 

WHITE  MANTEL  & TILE  CO. 

624  Gay  Street.  - - KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 


C.  W.  Fish,  General  Freight  and 
Passenger  Agent. 

George  F.  Jackson,  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Freight  and  Passenger  Agent. 

George  J.  Dwan,  Assistant  General 
Freight  Agent. 

E.  A.  White,  Assistant  General 
Freight  Agent. 

F.  E.  Young,  Assistant  General  Pas- 
senger Agent. 

The  officers  hereby  appointed  will 
have  headquarters  at  the  general 
offices  of  the  National  Railroad  Com- 
pany of  Mexico,  Colonia  Station,  Paseo 
de  la  Reforma,  City  of  Mexico,  except 
Mr.  Jackson,  A.  G.  F.  and  P.  A.,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Ciudad  Porflrio 
Diaz. 

Approved: 

W.  B.  Ryan,  Traffic  Manager; 

J.  G.  Metcalfe,  First  Vice  Pres. 


nOENTS  WANTED! 

War  Songs  and  Poems 

OF  THE 

Southern  Confederacy. 

Collected  and  edited  with  personal  reminis- 
cences of  the  war,  by  an  ex-Confetlerate  and 
well-known  author,  Rev.  H.  M.  Wharton,  D.D. 
Dedicated  to  the  late  General  John  B.  Gor- 
don. Indorsed  by  all  the  most  prominent  ex- 
Confederates  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. Contains  over  500  pages.  Magnificently 
illustrated.  Rare  collection  of  war  songs 
and  poems  dear  to  every  Sonthern  heart. 
Every  true  Southerner  wants  this  book. 
Enormous  demand.  Magnificent  opportunity 
for  agents.  Terms  liberal.  Territory  assigned 
on  application.  Outfit  free.  Send  at  once  15 
cents  to  pay  postage.  Don’t  delay.  Address 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO., 

718  Arch  St..  Dept.  K,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TAPE-WORIWSfiS 

DO  fee.  No  fasting  required.  Send  2cstamp  for  44-paze  Bock. 
DR*  M.  N£Y  SMITU,  Specialist,  800  Olive  St.,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 


A Ren  Ricture  of  the 

Late  Lamented  Qommander  in  Ghief  of  the 
Gonfederate  Veterans, 

Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  his  home,  “ Sutherland,”  and  the  flags  he  loved  so  well, 
woven  into  a beautiful  design  with  two  patriotic  quotations  taken  from  his 
famous  lecture,  “The  Last  Days  of  the  Confederacy.”  Copy  of  the 
original  pen  drawing  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Gordon  at  the  Confed- 
erate  Veterans’  Reunion  at  Nashville  in  June.  A substantial  por- 
tion  of  the  proceeds  will  be  donated  to  the  Gordon  Monument 
Fund.  Photographic  copies  of  original,  $3.50  per  copy. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  17,  1904. 

Southern  Memorial  Co.,  1114  Century  Building.  u'ccn^tuly  Bldg!! 

Gentlemen:  We  take  pleasure  in  commending  the  Atlanta,  ga. 

handsome  memorial  picture  of  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  ^ se„d  me  the 

so  artistically'  gotten  up  by  Mr.  Pridgen.  We  hope  ^ lithographed  pen  picture 

that  it  will  meet  in  its  sale  the  success  it  deserves.  Gen_  John  B.  Gordon,  his 

, ,,,  , ^ ^ home,  Sutherland.  and  the 

bincerely,  W.  L.  Calhoun,  flags  he  loved,  woven  in  design. 

Pres.J.  B,  Gordon  Monument  Ass' n ^ 12  x 15  inches,  for  which  find  in- 

j 'Y  Derry,  closed  thirty-five  cents. 

Sec'y  J.  B.  Gordon  Monument  Ass'n; 

W.  H.  Harrison,  

A.  J.  West, 

J.  S.  Prather,  yT  Address 

Alembers  Executive  Committee.  ^ ^ 

^ ^ Date State 
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FORTUNES 

T T GR^EW  INTO 
1 $2,000  IN  30  DAYS 

in  the  Kentucky  field,  ■where  fortunes  are  being  realized  in  new 
discoveries.  Write  postal  for  interesting  panioulars. 

KENTUCKY  TRENTON  ROCK  OIL  COMPANY,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


G.  BREVER’S 

Russian  and  Turkish  Baths 

and  First-Class  Barber  Shop, 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

317  Church  Street.  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Open  Day  and  Night. 

W.  C.  RAESFIELD,  Proprietor. 


TO  INVALIDS. 


I send  100  Carns’s  Gland  Tab- 
lets by  mail,  which  cure  Ca- 
tarrh of  the  Stomach,  Indigestion,  Liver  Complaint,  Bad 
Blood.  Epilepsy,  and  Nervousness.  If  cured  in  33  days, 
send  me  ; if  not,  nothing.  J.  J.  Cams,  Carthage,  Mo. 


7-ROOM  HOUSE,  $1,800 


Oiir  beautiful  little  book 
of  “ Designs  to  Build  ’ is 
just  off  the  press— noth- 
ing like  it.  Newest  and 
best  out.  Full  of  de- 
signs, plans,  and  ideas 
about  building. 

Is  worth  many  dollars 
to  any  one  going  to  build. 

Send  85  cents  to-day 
for  a copy  to 


THE  PARMELEE  ARCHITECT  CO. 

Box  198,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


I PAY  SPOT  CASH  FOR 

"'"'ToL.tv  Land  Warrants 

Issued  to  soldiers  of  any  war.  Also  Soldiers*  Ad- 
ditional Homestead  Rights.  Write  me  at  once. 
FRAN^  H.  REGER,  Barth  Block,  Denver,  Col. 


= Harrtman  'R.oute 


A clean  record  of  satisfied  customers  and 
46  years  of  honest  dealing,  true  quality,  style, 
finish  and  weight.  A record  any  manufact- 
urer might  feel  proud  of. 

Our  plain  gold  rings  are  sold  for  as  low  as 
it  is  possible  to  sell  reliable  plumb  quality 
rings. 

No  charge  for  Engraving  Initials,  Mottosor 
names.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
of  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc. 

C.  P.  BARNES  iCO. 

504-506  W.  Market  St.  LOUISVILLF,  KY. 


BEST 

PASSENGER  SERVICE 
IN  TEXAS. 


Travel  via  the  TENNESSEE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 
to  all  Summer  Resorts  east.  The  shortest  and  most  direct 
route  to  all  interior  resorts  and  Atlantic  Coast  Watering  Places. 
Through  tickets  on  sale  at  all  coupon  ticket  offices.  See  that 
your  ticket  reads  via  the  Tennessee  Central  Railroad.  For 
further  information  apply  to 

JD,  H.  Hinton,  Traffic  Manager,  J^astrVille,  Tenn. 


A BOOM 

does  not,  ultimately,  bring  about  the  best  results  to  a community. 

THE  PAN  HANDLE 

is  NOT  on  a boom,  but  is  enjoying  the  most  rapid  growth  of  any  section  of  Texas. 

WHY? 

Because  only  recently  have  the  public  at  large  realized  the  opportunities  which  this 
northwest  section  of  Texas  offers.  The  large  ranches  are  being  divided  into 

SMALL  STOCK  FARMS 

Wheat,  Corn,  Cotton,  Melons,  and  all  kinds  of  feed  stuffs  are  being  raised  in  abun- 
dance, surpassing  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 

A country  abounding  in  such  resources  (tried  and  proven),  together  with  the 

LOW  PRICE 

of  lands,  cannot  help  enjoying  a most  rapid  growth,  and  that  is  what  is  happening  in 
the  Pan  Handle. 

“The  Denver  Road” 

has  on  sale  daily  a low-rate  home  seeker’s  ticket,  which  allows  you  stop-overs  at  nearly 
all  points,  thus  giving  you  a chance  to  investigate  the  various  sections  of  the  Pan  Handle. 

Write  A.  A.  GLISSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 

For  pamphlets  and  full  information. 

4-1 M PORTA  NT  GATEWAYS-4 


E.  P.  TURNER, 

Oen’l  Pass'r  and  Tioket  Agent, 

Dallas,  tcxa» 


A 'BEACOJ^  LIGHU! 


■ylT^ORE  points  the  way  for  storm-tossed  sufferers  to  a haven  of  Health  and  Comfort.  If  you  have  been  drifting  in  a sea  of  sickness  and 
disease,  toward  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  Chronic  Invalidism,  Port  your  Helm  ere  it  be  too  late;  take  heed  to  the  message  of  Hope  and  Safe- 
ty which  it  flashes  to  you;  stop  drifting  about  in  a helpless,  undecided  manner,  first  on  one  course,  and  then  another,  but  begin  the  proper 
treatment  immediately,  and  reach  the  goal  you  are  seeking  by  the  route  so  many  have  traveled  with  success.  Every  person  who  has  used 
VitiB-Ore  is  willing  to  act  as  a pilot  for  you;  each  knows  the  way  fx’om  having  followed  it;  attend  their  advice,  follow  the  light,  and  be  cured 
as  they  have.  Can  you  afford  to  disregard  it? 


^EJWT  Ojsr  30  T'RIAL. 

^oti  Are  to  'Be  the  Jtidge! 


READ  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER: 


A Confederate 
Veteran 


TELLS 


WHAT  VITAE-ORE 
FOR  HIS  WIFE. 


DID 


Y^E  WILL  SEND  to  every  reader  of  the  Vbt- 
BRAN  or  worthy  person  recommended  by  a 
subscriber  or  reader,  a full-sized  One  hollar  paqkage 
of  VI  ldi-OEK,  by  mail,  postpaid,  sufficient  for  one 
month’s  treatment,  to  be  paid  for  within  one 
month’s  time  after  receipt,  if  the  receiver  can  truth- 
fully say  that  its  use  has  done  him  or  her  more  good 
than  all  the  drugs  and  dopes  of  quacks  or  good  doc- 
tors or  patent  medicines  he  or  she  has  ever  used. 

Read  this  over  again  carefully,  and  understand  that 
we  ask  our  pay  only  wlieii  it  lias  done  you  good,  and 
not  before.  We  take  all  the  risk;  you  have  nothing 
to  lose.  If  it  does  not  benefit  you,  you  pay  us  noth- 
ing. Vitae-Ore  is  a naturcl,  hard,  adamantine,  rock- 
like  substance — minera. — (ire-  mined  from  the 
ground  like  gold  and  silver,  and  reijuires  about 
twenty  years  for  oxidation.  It  contains  free  iron, 
free  sulphur  and  magnesium,  and  one  package  will 
equal  in  medicinal  strength  and  curative  value  800 

f aliens  of  the  most  powerful,  efficacious  water 
runk  fresh  at  the  springs.  It  is  a geological  discov- 
ery, to  which  nothing  is  added  and  from  which 
nothing  is  taken. 

It  is  the  marvel  of  the  century  for  curing  such  dis- 
eases as  Kheiiniatisin,  Kright's  Uisease,  Itlond  I’uisnn- 
ing.  Heart  Trouble,  Dropsy,  Oatarrli  and  I'hroat  Af- 
fections, liirer,  Kidney  and  bladder  Ailments,  Stom- 
ach and  Female  Disorders,  ha  Grippe,  malarial  Fever, 

Aervohs  Prostration,  and  General  Debility,  as  thou- 
sands testify,  and  as  no  one,  answering  this,  writing 
for  a package,  will  deny  after  using.  Vita’-Ore  has 
cured  more  chronic,  obstinate,  pronounced  incura- 
ble cases  than  any  other  known  medicine,  and  will 
reach  such  cases  with  a more  rapid  and  powerful 
curative  action  than  any  medicine,  combination  of 
medicines,  or  doctors'  prescription  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  procure. 

Vitie-Ore  will  do  the  same  for  you  as  it  has  done  for 
hundreds  of  readers  of  the  Veteran,  if  you  wiU 
give  it  a trial.  Send  for  a $1  package  at  our  risk. 

You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  the  stamp  to  answer 
this  announcement.  We  uaiit  no  one's  money  wlioiii 

Vitie-Ore  cannot  benefit.  Ton  are  to  be  tlie  judge!  Can  anything  be  more  fair?  What  sensible  per- 
son, no  matter  how  prejudiced  he  or  she  may  be,  who  desires  a cure,  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it, 
would  hesitate  to  try  Vitae-Ore  on  this  liberal  offer?  One  package  is  usually  sufficient  to  cure  ordinary 
cases;  two  or  three  for  chronic,  obstinate  cases.  We  mean  just  uhatne  say  in  this  announcement,  and 
will  do  just  as  we  agree.  Write  to-day  for  a package  at  our  risk  and  expense,  giving  your  age  and 
ailments,  and  mention  theVETBRAN,  so  we  may  know  that  you  are  entitled  to  this  liberal  offer. 


WAS  A MERE  SKELETON. 

Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 

In  August  last  I sent  for  a trial  package 
of  Vitse-Ore  for  my  wife,  whom  the  best 
physicians  this  country  afforded  had  been 
attending  for  more  than  a year,  and  who 
still  was  bed-fast  and  not  able  to  sit  up.  She 
was  a mere  skeleton.  In  fact,  two  of  the 
physicians  told  me  they  had  done  all  they 
could,  and  gave  up  her  case.  She  com- 
menced taking  Vit£B-Ore  according  to  direc- 
tions. She  has  taken  it  continuously,  and 
to-day  is  able  to  sit  up  all  day  and  walk 
around  the  house.  She  can  knit,  eat  any- 
thing she  wants  without  the  least  incon- 
venience, and  instead  of  being  a skeleton, 
she  has  gained  in  flesh  and  looks  like  herself 
again.  Her  color  looks  healthy ; and  while 
she  is  not  entirely  stout,  nevertheless  she 
has  so  improved  that  it  is  almost  like  she 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead.  I am  rec- 
ommending Vitse-Ore  to  all  I find  in  need  of 
medicine— more  especially  to  my  old  com- 
rades of  the  Lost  Cause.  Z.  V.  Crook. 


a Tennjr  \/nle^s  'Benefited.  ™;;SeTttl«on 

and  consideration,  and  afterwards  the  gratitude,  of  every  living  pez’son  who  desires  better 
health,  or  who  suffers  pain,  ills,  and  diseases  which  have  defied  the  medical  world  and  grown 
worse  with  age.  We  care  not  for  your  skepticism,  but  ask  only  your  investigation,  and  at  our 
expense,  regardless  of  what  ills  you  have,  by  sending  to  us  for  a package. 


■Vj..  j j..  Y)r)Cf  nr  your  case  is  incurable,  that  medical  science  is  'unable 

* Ltm  help  you,  that  all  you  can  expect  is  temporary  or  slight  rcl.cf.  Well, 

let  liim  think  so.  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  Ills  opinion.  You  need  not  think  so  unless  you  wish 
to.  Many  people,  whose  testimony  appears  in  the  books  and  pamphlets  of  I'heo.  Noel  Co.,  were 
told  that  their  cases  were  hopeless,  helpless.  Impossible,  incurable,  past  all  recovery,  yet  reail 
their  testimony.  Many  were  told  that  they  had  but  a few  short  years— some  tut  months — 
to  live,  yet  reail  their  testimony.  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed 
of  in  the  doctor’s  philosophy,  and  Vitie-Ore  is  one  of  them. 


THEO.  NOEL  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


StoivewsLll  J^Lckson  Institute 


A Select  School  for  Young 
Ladles  In  the  Mountains  of 
Southwest  Virginia,  on  the 
Norfolk  d Western  Railway, 


Altitude,  2,100  feet  (about  the  same 
as  that  of  Asheville,  N,  C.)  f modern 
improvements!  high  curriculum!  most 
careful  individual  attention  given  to  pupils! 
health  record  unsurpassed.  Class^al  Course, 

Business  Course,  Art,  Music,  Elocution, 

Cooking  and  Sewing  Departments,  Uniform 
of  Confederate  gray.  School  indorsed  by 
Synod  of  Virginia,  Terms  very  moderate, 

For  Catalogue,  ^ddre^ss  MISS  KA  TE  M.  HX/ffT,  Principal. 


VI'RGIAflA. 


From  A.  2).  Mayo,  f^aiionat  Fducalional  Lecturer,  'Wa-thington,  2>.  C. 


I have  enjoyed  greatly  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  a week  spent  as  a guest  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Institute  in  Abingdon, 
Va.  My  visit  was  one  of  educational  inspection,  which  extended  through  the  entire  valley  cf  Southwest  Virginia  and  East 
Tennessee,  from  Lynchburg  to  Chattanooga.  With  very  few  exceptions,  it  included  all  the 

seminaries  for  girls  in  that  extended  region  of  country. 

In  almost  every  place  I saw  enough  of  the  workings  of 
this  class  of  schools  and  their  interior  arrangements  to 
form  an  intelligent  opinion  of  special  schools.  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I nowhere  found  an  institution 
of  this  sort  better  ordered  or  instructed  than  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Institute. 


Commendation  _from  Gen.  "Robert  F.  L,ec. 


V^aS'’ington  College,  Va.,  June  28,  1870. 

Rev.  S.  "/Sic  :'t.. 

Dear  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  i6thinst.,  in  reference 
to  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Insfi‘"te,  I assure  you  that  any 
scheme  designed  to  perpetuate  the  re  .’ollection  of  the  vir- 
tue and  the  patriotism  of  Oen.  Jackson  : eets  with  my 
approval.  As  he  was  a fiiend  of  isarnin'  t know  of  no 
more  effective  and  appropriate  metho^  of  accomplishing 
the  praiseworthy  object  in  question  thantlie  establishment 
of  an  institution  in  which  the  young  women  of  our  coun- 
try may  be  trained  for  the  important  and  responsible  du- 
ties of  life.  I hope  the  institution  established  by  the 
people  of  Southwest  Virginia  and  dedicated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson  may  meet  with  entire  success  and  prove  a blessing  to  the  State. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ' R.  E.  Lee. 
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engraved 

Uledding 

Invitations, 


WEDDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
AT  HOME  and  VISITING  CARDS. 


SAMPLES  UPON  REQUEST 


Stationery. 

We  make  a specialty  of  liigh-grade 
writing  papers,  in  all  sizes.  Heraldic 
Devices;  Monogram,  Ciplier,  and 
Address  Dies  Correctly  Cut,  illumi- 
nated, and  Embossed  in  proper  fash- 
ion. BOOKPLATES  designed,  cut, 
and  printed.  Accessories  for  the 
Library  and  Writing  Desk  in  Bronze, 
Brass,  and  Leather.  PI  I OTOGR  API  I 
frames  from  Miniature  to  Imperial 
sizes  in  exclusive  styles. 

LYCETT  STATIONERS, 

311  North  Charles  Street, 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 


THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY 

And  Other  Poems  and  Song^s. 

This  is  the  title  of  a unique  book  by  Joe  A.  Cun- 
ningham, known  as  the  “ preaching  drummer.’* 
The  objects  of  the  hook  are  to  extend  fraternity  be- 
tween the  North  and  tlie  South;  to  show  the  real 
cause  of  the  war;  to  refute  the  slander  of  the  book 
known  as  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin;**  to  show  that  the 
carpetbag  reconstruction  period  was  a curse  to  both 
white  and  black;  to  show  that  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  negro  violated  the  decree  of  God  through 
Noah,  and  that  the  repeal  of  this  enfranchisement 
is  the  only  solution  of  the  negro  question  ; and  final- 
ly, that  the  whole  war  was  a mistake,  both  sides  be- 
ing more  or  less  in  the  wrong.  The  book  is  entirely 
beyond  ordinary  views,  and  is  calculated  to  do  much 
good. 

The  same  author  has  two  hooks  of  sermons,  Vols. 
I.  and  II.,  defending  original  Christianity,  tracing 
God’s  Church  from  its  origin  in  Jerusalem  to  the 
present  time,  and  claiming  that  prophecy  indicates 
that  God  will  use  the  United  States  as  an  instru- 
ment in  connection  with  his  Church  to  bring  about 
the  millennial  age.  The  sermons  are  nondenomina- 
tional,  and  deserve  a vast  circulation. 

These  books  are  published  by  the  McQuIddy  Printing  Co., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Price,  50  Cents  per  Volume. 


THE  PRODUCTIONS  OF  A PEOPLE  AS  BRAVE  AS  EVER  LIVED  99 


War  Songs  and  Poems 


OF  THE — 

Southern 
Confederacy 

A collection  of  the  most  popular  and  im- 
pressive Songs  and  Poems  of  War  Times, 
dear  to  every  Southern  Heart. 

ARRANGED  AND  EDITED  WITH 
PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  WAR 
BY 

H.  M.  WHARTON,  D.D., 

Private  in  General  Lee’s  Army,  author  of  “A 
Picnic  in  Palestine,”  “ A Month  with  Moody,” 
“Pulpit,  Pew  and  Platform,”  “Gospel  Talks,” 
i “Mother,  Home  and  Jesus,’’  Etc.,  Etc. 


From  every  State  of  the  South  have  come  these  beautiful  poems  and  songs. 
With  the  poems  are  many  incidents  and  stories  of  war  time  told  by  the  author  as 
seen  wheu  they  occurred.  The  heroes  of  the  South  and  their  gallaut  deeds  are  im- 
mortalized in  the  verses  of  many  Poets.  Many  tunes  to  which  the  songs  were  sung 
are  given,  and  this  book  will  receive  a welcome  wherever  the  ‘‘  Bonnie  Blue  Flag” 
and  “ Dixie  ” are  known.  The  bravery  and  heroism  of  the  South  are  the  Nation’s 
heritage,  worthy  to  be  perpetuated  in  this  magnificent  book  of  poetry  and  song, 
collected  and  edited  by  one  who  was  himself  a “sweet-voiced  singer,”  and  who 
carried  his  gun  under  Gordon  and  Lee  until  the  last  day  of  Appomatto.x. 


Profusely  Illustrated  by  Rare,  Beautiful  Pictures 


Never  before  have  so  many  beautiful  pictures  of  interest  to  the  world  and  to  the 
Southern  people  been  collected  in  one  volume.  “Jefferson  Davis  and  His  Cab= 
inet,”  reproduced  from  a picture  once  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Davis,  and  “The 
Burial  of  Latane,”  are  two  of  many  rare  pictures  found  only  in  this  volume.  Be- 
sides there  are  pictures  of  the  great  Commander,  Robert  E.  Lee,  both  as  a Cadet  and 
as  a Commanding  General,  also  portraits  of  the  great  Generals,  and  pictures  of  the  many 
beautiful  Monuments  erected  in  different  States.  There  are  48  Full-Page  Engravings 

Sold  by  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY.  One  Ag’ent  Made  $328.90  in  7 Weeks 


GOIJ^G  TO  'BX/IL'D? 


‘‘Types  of  American  H omes.'' 

A Souvenir  of  Modern  Designing. 

Richly  ilUistvatiiiff  all  styles  of  modem  TToines. 
inclmiiiif'  (’olmiial.  Mission,  etc.,  in  all  prices. 
Sent  for  10c.  (stamps)  to  all  who  name  price 
house  wanted. 


BARBER  KLUTTZ.  Architects. 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Box  8. 


TATEJ^T^ 

We  do  everything  about  Patents. 

Procure  them,  buy  aud  seil. 

Prosecute  intringements.  Advice /rcc. 

Send  sketch  of  your  invention.  Opinion /ree. 
Every  patent  record  at  hand. 

No  patent,  no  pay 

"BEJ^E-DICT  ^ CO., 

519  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  O, 


AGENTS  WANTED 


We  want  a liro  a<fvut  in  rrrrt/  lorafiff/  for  this  great 
book,  which  offers  energetic  workers  a magnificent 
opportunity  for  making  money.  A lady  agent  in  Vir= 
ginia,  whose  name  and  address  we  can  give  on  appli= 
cation,  secured  55  subscriptions  the  first  week;  3.S  the 
second;  50  the  third;  64  the  fourth;  23  the  fifth  in  only  38  hours’  work;  56  the  sixth;  and  4 I 
the  seventh  week,  making  a total  of  .*>  '^7  .stfit.sn'i /tfions  i n srrrn  tf'et'hs  it  ml  n vli’tt r jtnp/if 

and  she  didnot  work  fulltime.  Many  agents  are  succeeding  nearly  as  well,  and  some 
better.  All  Ci>nf<‘ilevftte  Irtcrtt  ns,  atu\  every  member  of  the  mjlttirs  <>/  the  (Utnf'idennif, 
and  all  Sons  of  Confederates,  and  erertf  trm^  Sontherni‘r,^a.nt  this  bock.  We>\'ant  a lir‘- 
itijvnt  itt  ererff  ('nmp  nfitll  i'on  federate  On/anivations.  Terms  to  agents  exceedingly  l;bt  ral. 
Highest  cash  commission,  and  freight  paid.  Territory  assigned  on  application.  Also  want  a 
few  ijeneral  A‘jents  to  employ  agents.  Snhtrff  or  nan  m ission . Outfit  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  lit  vents  f<t  poff  /jo.v/fff/r.  Don’t  delay,  hut  order  outfit  to=da^'^.  Address,  Deot.  K. 

7 // /v  tftfliy,  If  t’OJA/'.UVK,  It'i  nsfon  Itnildintf^  U atlel  ph  ia  ^ l*a. 


TO  INVALIDS. 


send  loo  Carns’s  Gland  Tab- 
lets by  mail,  which  cure  Ca- 
tarrh of  the  Stomach,  Indigestion,  Liver  Complaint,  Bad 
Blood,  Epilepsy,  and  Nervousness.  If  cured  in  3}  days, 
send  me  $1;  if  not,  nothing.  J.  J.  Cams,  Carthage,  Mo. 


S»sl)rl5MC-Iiioi1l>iO|ljEYEWATER 


Send  US  your  address 

t O a Day  Sure^ ^ ^ 

■ [■  W absolutely  sure;  we 

furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  y.'ur  addtess  and  wc  will 
ex  I dam  the  business  fully,  remeniher  we  guaiautee  a <le;i  r profit 
of  for  ever  V day’s  work. absolutely  sure.  'V  rite  at  on < e. 

B014L  MASl  KACl  LKlNtl  CO.,  Box  799,  Uetroxt,aiicli. 
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SHEPPARD  PICTURES  FOR  THE  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  MONUMENT  FUND. 


Mrs.  N.  V.  Randolph,  Chairman  Central  Committee  of  the 
Jefferson  Davis  Monument  Association,  Richmond,  Va. : 

“The  Central  Committee  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument 
Association  have  a set  of  three  pictures,  representing  the  three 
branches  of  the  Confederate  army.  These  plates  are  executed 
from  designs  in  water  color  by  Mr.  William  L.  Sheppard, 
whose  service  in  the  Confederate  army  afforded  him  advan- 
tages in  the  study  of  types,  places,  and  color  in  the  life  of  the 
Confederate  soldier  which  were  possessed  by  only  a few 
artists. 

“The  figures  are  treated  with  almost  no  background,  and 
only  a few  accessories  appropriate  to  the  branch  of  the  service 
represented. 

“The  infantryman  is  equipped  with  rolled  blanket  over  his 
shoulder,  belt,  bayonet,  canteen,  etc.  He  has  stopped  for  a 
moment  at  the  camp  fire  to  light  his  pipe,  and  supports  his 
rifle  in  the  hollow  of  his  elbow,  in  order  to  have  both  hands 
free. 

“The  artilleryman,  a captain,  stands  on  the  slight  slope  of  a 
breastwork,  and  signals  to  the  gunners  to  reserve  their  fire 
until  he  can  observe  the  enemy  with  his  field  glass.  The  smoke 
drifting  by  indicates  that  a gun  near  him  has  just  been  fired. 

“The  cavalryman  is  about  to  saddle  his  horse;  has  the  bridle 
in  his  hand,  whilst  the  saddle  is  on  a limb  near  by,  and  near  it 
lie  his  rolled  blanket  and  saber. 

“Attention  is  concentrated  on  the  figures  alone.  There  is  no 
newness  about  their  ‘outfit.’  Their  clothing  shows  service. 


“The  figures  are  of  the  light-haired  and  dark-haired  types 
— two  of  them.  The  artilleryman’s  hair  is  iron-gray,  as  there 
were  numbers  of  middle-aged  men  in  the  Confederate  service 
who  should  not  go  unrepresented  in  this  series.  The  figures 
belong  to  the  campaign  period  of  1863. 

“These  pictures  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jefferson 
Davis  monument.  The  work  is  done  by  the  Chapters.  It  is 
hoped  that  every  Camp  and  Chapter  will  buy  at  least  one  set, 
as  it  is  necessary  that  the  younger  people  of  the  South  should 
know  the  uniform  of  their  fathers,  and  not  the  grotesque 
figure  of  a Confederate  soldier  in  a long  frock  coat. 

“The  price  is  $i  for  the  set;  postage,  13  cents.  The  size  is 
io}/2  inches  by  17  inches,  mounted  upon  board  15  inches  by  20 
inches,  ready  for  framing.  Orders  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  William 
Robert  Vawter,  Chairman  and  Treasurer  Picture  Committee, 
Richmond,  Va.’’ 

The  committee  are  so  pleased  with  the  presentation  above 
that  they  request  its  further  publication  with  the  following  note: 

The  editor  of  the  Veteran  presented  the  Central  Committee, 
Davis  Monument,  with  2,000  copies  of  this  print  to  be 
sent  to  Camps,  etc.  In  sending  orders,  please  remember  thir- 
teen cents  for  postage.  Mrs.  N.  V.  Randolph,  Chairman, 
Richmond,  Va. ; Mrs.  William  Robert  Vawter,  Ronceverte, 
W.  Va. 
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“NOETHERN  REBELLION,  SOUTHERN  SECESSION.” 

BY  L.  H.  WILSON,  DICKEY,  GA. 

This  is  the  title  of  a new  work  just  out  and  advertised  in 
the  Veteran  to  which  I call  the  attention  of  its  readers 
throughout  the  South.  I feel  that  I am  rendering  them  a 
real  service  in  doing  so,  as  well  as  a real  service  to  the  cause 
of  truth  so  long  and  so  unrighteously  withheld.  Long,  long 
indeed  has  that  cause  been  buried  so  deeply  under  the  mass 
of  falsehood  and  defamation  that  it  did  look  as  if  it  could 
never  be  lifted  out  from  beneath  it.  But  the  truth  is  at  last 
silently  but  irresistibly  emerging  from  the  darkness  in  which 
it  .has  been  so  long  obscured.  And  this  is  one  of  the  books 
that  is  going  to  scatter  to  the  winds  much  of  that  falsehood. 
It  was  written  by  a Virginian,  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  LL.B.,  the 
son  of  a worthy  Confederate  soldier,  and  without  animosity 
or  bitterness.  It  shows  on  every  page  the  evidences  of  a 
master’s  hand  and  one  whose  acquaintance  with  his  subject 
is  thorough. 

The  book  is  just  what  its  name  purports  it  to  be,  a history 
of  “Northern  Rebellion  ?nd  Southern  Secession,”  and  with 
an  array  of  evidence,  compiled  from  entirely  Northern  sources, 
that  will  be  certain  to  open  the  eyes  of  every  one  who  has  not 
seen  that  evidence  before.  Hundreds  of  thousands  all  through 
our  Southland  know  almost  nothing  of  this  evidence.  Our 
people,  and  the  world  too,  have  been  so  systematically  and 
so  persistently  misinformed  by  those  mendacious  publications, 
grotesquely  labeled  “histories,”  that  it  is  not  surprising  so  few 
comparatively  know  the  real  origin  of  that  war  that  so  deso- 
lated our  fair  Southland. 

Beginning  with  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  Mr.  Ewing 
goes  patiently  through  its  subsequent  history,  showing  how  all 
the  principles  subsequently  contended  for  by  the  South  had 
been  openly  acknowledged  by  the  courts.  Legislatures,  and 
people  of  the  North  generally,  and  never  called  in  question 
until  after  Lincoln’s  election ; and  that  the  South,  in  attempting 
a peaceable  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  was  only  doing  what 
she  had  the  unquestioned  constitutional  right  to  do,  and  to 
which  she  was  simply  driven  by  the  Northern  people  against 
her.  And  there  it  is  as  if  written  with  the  pen  of  a sunbeam, 
page  after  page  of  unimpeachable  evidence,  showing  what 
those  designs  were  and  who  the  persons  were  that  attempted 
to  carry  them  out — Governors,  Senators,  Congressmen, 
judges,  courts.  Legislatures,  as  well  as  wealthy,  influential, 
private  individuals  throughout  the  Northern  States.  The 
evidence  is  conclusive  and  damning.  In  his  history  of  the 
slavery  question  the  author  goes  far  back  of  the  formation 
of  the  government,  and  by  the  same  array  of  unimpeachable 
evidence,  all  from  Northern  sources,  shows  where  the  true 
sin  and  guilt  of  slavery  lay.  He  shows,  too,  who  alone  have 
ever  been  the  true  friends  of  the  negro.  He  makes  the  fact 
clear  that  long  before  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  Em- 
pire and  even  afterwards,  and  after  it  had  been  prohibited  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  by  those  States  themselves.  Northern 
vessels,  built  by  Northern  money,  manned  by  Northern  officers, 
and  backed  by  Northern  capital,  were  engaged  in  the  slave 
traffic  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Northern  people,  and 
endeavoring  to  bring  slaves  into  the  South,  and,  failing  in 
that,  carried  them  to  Brazil  and  other  slave  markets  then 
open  to  them. 

O shade  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  Theodore  Parker 
and  Wendell  Phillips  and  all  “pious,”  slavery-hating  New 
England,  these  slave  ships  and  slave  excursions  into  Africa 
were  nearly  all  fitted  out  in  New  England  ports ! “Alas, 
poor  Yorick!”  But  I cannot  go  into  all  the  subject  treated 
by  this  able  author.  The  book  is  published  by  the  J.  L.  Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


SONGS  AND  POEMS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

Many  Southern  hearts  will  be  gratified  when  they  read  that 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Wharton,  of  Virginia,  will  issue  a large  and 
complete  volume  of  the  “War  Songs  and  Poems  of  our  Con- 
federacy.” To  say  that  Dr.  Wharton  has  done  this  work  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  certify  to  its  completeness.  He  was  a 
soldier  himself  in  Gen.  Lee’s  army,  and  loves  to  sing  the  songs 
of  those  days.  He  is  well  known  not  only  all  over  this  country 
but  in  other  lands,  and  the  South  is  to  be  congratulated  that 
he  has  undertaken  to  save  to  us  and  to  coming  generations 
these  treasures  of  song  and  poetry. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  late  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon, 
who  wrote  Dr.  Wharton  a personal  letter  congratulating  him 
upon  his  undertaking.  He  has  also  received  congratulatory 
letters  from  Gov.  Montague,  of  Virginia;  Gov.  Jennings,  of 
Florida;  Col.  Cabaniss,  Gen.  Evans,  of  Georgia,  and  others. 

The  book  will  be  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits  and 
engravings  of  great  value.  Among  the  illustrations  will  be 
the  reproduction  of  a rare  engraving  entitled  “Jefferson  Davis 
and  His  Cabinet,”  which  was  loaned  to  the  editor  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  daughter  of  the  late  distinguished  Gen.  Dabney  H. 
Maury,  the  President  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of 
Pennsylvania;  also  a reproduction  of  a portrait  of  Gen.  Lee, 
taken  while  he  was  a cadet  at  West  Point.  These  two  pic- 
tures, as  well  as  others  in  this  work,  have  never  before  ap- 
peared in  print. 

The  book  will  be  handsomely  bound  in  gray  cloth,  stamped 
with  the  Confederate  flags  printed  in  colors.  It  will  be  a 
large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  and  will  be  issued 
from  the  press  of  The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Price,  in  silk-finished  cloth,  $2;  half  morocco,  $2.75;  full 
morocco,  $5. 


“HISTORY  OF  WALTHALL’S  BRIGADE.” 

A book,  valuable  as  an  historical  reference  and  entertain- 
ing as  the  pages  of  the  best  fiction,  is  the  “History  of  Wal- 
thall’s Brigade,”  just  completed  by  Gen.  E.  T.  Sykes.  This 
work  was  given  him  by  Gen.  Walthall  himself  to  be  written 
and  published  after  his  death,  and  Gen.  Sykes  regarded  the 
request  as  a sacred  trust. 

The  author  is  especially  equipped  for  the  work,  as  he  was 
adjutant  general  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Walthall,  participated 
in  the  battles  with  him,  and  the  subject  is  of  deep  personal 
concern.  Gen.  Sykes  has  papers  furnished  him  by  Gen. 
Bragg  and  Gen.  Walthall  for  this  express  purpose.  These 
documents  include  the  order  book  of  the  brigade  from  its 
organization  to  the  date  of  Walthall’s  promotion,  also  cor- 
respondence between  Gen.  Walthall  and  others  touching  the 
battle  of  Lookout  Mountain.  The  author  gives  graphic  ac- 
counts of  many  of  the  battles  participated  in  by  the  brigade, 
especially  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  Lookout  Mountain, 
Missionary  Ridge,  Resaca,  New  Hope  Church,  and  the  en- 
gagements elsewhere  on  the  Dalton-Atlanta  campaign. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  friends  and  survivors  of  the 
Walthall  Brigade.  The  reader  is  treated  to  a full  history 
of  the  brigade  through  victory  and  defeat,  triumph  and  tears, 
and  finally  the  surrender  and  mustering  out  of  the  brigade. 
The  book  is  written  in  attractive  style.  It  is  furnished  with 
a preface  and  copious  notes,  in  which  the  author  gives  his- 
torical authority  for  the  contents.  The  celebrated  letter  of 
Gen.  Bragg  to  the  author,  under  date  of  February  8,  1873, 
and  freely  copied  from  in  the  author’s  “Cursory  Sketch  of 
Gen.  Bragg’s  Campaign,”  published  in  the  “Southern  His- 
torical Papers,”  Vols.  XL  and  XII.,  is  given  in  the  appendix. 

The  manuscript  is  ready  for  the  publishers,  and  no  doubt 
the  book  will  find  a ready  sale. 
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Entered  at  the  post  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matten 

Contributors  are  requested  wo  use  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  to  abbreviate 
ftssmch  as  practicable;  these  suggestions  are  important. 

Where  clippings  are  sent  copy  should  be  kept,  as  the  Veteran  cannot 
mdnlake  to  return  them. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends.  For 
laitan^,  if  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on  mail 
ttst  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


The  civil  war  **  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “ late  ” war,  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  “ War  between  the  btates  ” will  be  substituted. 


OFFICIALLT  REPRESENTS: 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Other  Organizations. 

The  Veteran  is  approved  and  Indorsed  officially  by  a larger  and  Bovt 
elevated  patronage,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication  In  existence. 

Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success. 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


& Cop.f?o&  [VOL.  XII.  NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  AUGUST,  1904. 


O I S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM, 
o.  1 Proprietor. 


CAMPS  REPORTED  BY  GEN.  W.  E.  MICKLE. 

The  annual  report  of  Adjt.  Gen.  and  Chief  of  Staff  W.  E. 
Mickle  shows  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  forty  Camps 
since  the  last  reunion,'  making  the  total  number  now  1,563, 
distributed  as  follows:  Texas  Division,  314;  Georgia  Division, 
144;  South  Carolina  Division,  139;  Alabama  Division,  125; 
Mississippi  Division,  102;  Arkansas  Division,  100;  Tennessee 
Division,  88;  Missouri  Division,  78;  North  Carolina  Division, 
76;  Kentucky  Division,  72;  Louisiana  Division,  69;  Virginia 
Division,  65;  Florida  Division,  47;  Indian  Territory  Division, 
46;  Oklahoma  Division,  25;  West  Virginia  Division,  24;  Pa- 
cific Division,  15;  Northwest  Division,  14;  Maryland  Division, 
13;  District  of  Columbia,  2;  Illinois,  2;  Indiana,  i;  Ohio,  i; 
Massachusetts,  i. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  organization  has  been  reduced  from 
$2,375  to  $750,  while  the  expenses  for  the  past  year  were 
$5,662.23. 


ADJT.  GEN.  W.  E.  MICKLE. 


FRATERNAL  CONVENTION  OF  VETERANS. 

The  survivors  of  the  Confederate  and  Union  armies  have 
taken  steps  for  an  important  convention  in  May,  1905.  At 
a preliminary  meeting  in  St.  Louis  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

“Resolved,  That  this  preliminary  gathering,  composed  of 
ex-Federal  and  ex-Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Civil  War,  heartily  favors  holding  a fraternal  convention  of 
the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  the  survivors  of  the  Federal  and 
Confederate  armies  and  navies  of  the  war  of  the  sixties,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  May,  1905,  on  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  the  closing  of  that  great  war.” 

Letters  were  read  at  the  meeting,  from  Gen.  Lee  and  Gen. 
Black,  respectively,  showing  that  each  of  said  commanders 
is  in  full  accord  with  the  objects  of  such  a meeting. 

Gen.  Black,  as  commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, and  Gen.  Lee,  as  commander  of  the  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  were  requested  to  appoint  a committee  of 
five  veterans  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  appointed  by 
this  meeting  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  proposed  meeting. 

The  committee  seems  to  have  been  chosen  at  once.  It  is 
designated  as  follows : Gen.  George  P.  Harrison,  Opelika, 
Ala.,  chairman ; Col.  W.  A.  Collier,  Clanton,  Ala. ; Col.  J. 
G.  Booth,  Austin,  Tex.;  Maj.  D.  R,  Lowel,  Middletown, 
Conn.;  Col.  R.  H.  Greer,  Oroville,  Cal.;  Judge  Lee  S.  Es- 
telle, Omaha ; Col.  V.  Y.  Cook,  Newport,  Ark. ; J.  D.  Han- 
nahan,  Rutland,  Vt. ; Judge  O.  S.  D.  Ewing,  Mount  Olive, 
Ky. ; Col.  Robert  Buchanan,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; and  the  Rev. 
E.  Henry  Byrons,  New  Smyrna,  Fla. 

Maj.  D.  R.  Lowell  was  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  W. 
A.  Collier  secretary. 


SURVIVORS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  NAVY. 

At  their  annual  meeting,  held  during  the  reunion  at  Nash- 
ville, the  survivors  of  the  Confederate  navy  elected  Capt.  H. 
B.  Littlepage,  of  Washington,  Commander,  and  Capt.  W.  F. 
Clayton,  of  Florence,  S.  C.,  Secretary.  Commander  Dabney 
M.  Scales,  of  Memphis,  had  signified  his  wish  to  retire  from 
the  office,  and  recommended  the  election  of  Capt.  Littlepage. 

It  had  been  intended  to  adopt  a constitution  and  by-laws 
at  this  meeting,  but  it  was  decided  to  omit  this.  It  was  the 
sentiment  of  those  present  that  they  were  bound  together  with 
ties  more  close  than  any  constitution  could  produce,  and  that 
by-laws  were  unnecessary  to  the  organization. 

Commander  Littlepage,  the  newly  elected  chief  officer,  was 
a young  lieutenant  on  the  Virginia,  the  Confederate  gunboat 
which  destroyed  the  wooden  navy  of  the  Union  in  Hampton 
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Roads  and  impressed  upon  naval  authorities  the  necessity  for 
armored  ships. 

'I'he  Virginia  drove  the  Monitor  into  shallow  water,  and 
virtually  won  the  battle.  She  was  made  from  the  hull  of  the 
old  Merrimac,  the  famous  ironclad  of  the  Alonitor  fight,  which 
was  remodeled  after  that  engagement  and  rechristened  the 
Virginia,  although  the  old  name  Merrimac  is  retained  by  many 
in  writing  or  speaking,  of  it. 

The  retiring  commander,  Dabney  M.  Scales,  of  Memphis, 
was  an  officer  on  the  Shenandoah.  His  cruiser  did  not  sur- 
render until  si.\  months  after  the  war  was  over,  continuing  to 
destroy  Union  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  Her  commander  was 
out  of  communication  with  his  government  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy. 

Declined  in  Favor  cf  Another. — Col.  Ben  B.  Chism,  of 
Paris,  Ark.,  wnites:  "I  see  in  the  Veteran  that  one  of  your 
correspondents  states  that  1 was  the  leader  in  the  daring 
venture  in  which  the  Federal  gunboat  Petrel  was  captured 
by  the  Confederates.  While  I took  part  in  the  enterprise, 
Col.  John  Griffith,  of  the  Eleventh  and  Seventeenth  Arkansas 
(consolidated)  Regiments,  was  the  -commander,  and  a more 
generous  or  brave  soldier  never  followed  the  Confederate  flag, 
and  I ask  that  you  make  this  correction  in  justice  to  him  and 
for  the  truth  of  history." 

Confederate  Army  and  N.wv  Medical  Officers. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  Confederacy  held'  during  the  reunion  the 
follow'ing  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  a year:  Dr.  John 
S.  Cain,  of  Nashville,  President:  Dr.  J.  D.  Plunket,  of  Nash- 
ville, Dr.  D.  ff.  Key,  of  IMonroe,  La.,  Dr.  William  Martin,  of 
Kingston,  Ky.,  and  Dr.  Peter  B.  Bo-cat,  of  Florence,  S.  C., 
Vice  Presidents.  Dr.  Cain  made  a brief  address  after  he  had 
been  introduced  by  Dr.  Gildersleeve,  the  retiring  President. 

SONS  OF  r.  C.  J\ 

The  report  of  .Adjt.  Gen.  Hall  made  at  the  conven-tion  of 
the  Sons  during  the  reunion  showed  the  general  condition  of 
this  organization  unsatisfactory.  He  reported  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Camps  w'ere  in  arrears,  and  many  had  not  even  paid 
charter  fees,  d'his  should  not  discourage  the  Sons. 

It  was  recommended  that  headquarters  for  the  organization 
offered  them  in  New  Orleans  be  accepted,  and  that  a perma- 
nent secretary  be  employed.  The  number  of  Camps  in  all 
departments  was  given  as  481,  while  the  number  in  good  stand- 
ing was  stated  as  104.  'fhe  vote  by  States  was  given  as  fol- 
low’s : Alabama,  38;  Arkansas,  23;  California,  i;  Colorado, 

I : P'lorida,  6 : Georgia,  32 : Indian  Territory,  18 ; Kentucky, 
19:  Louisiana,  34:  Mississippi,  15;  North  Carolina,  14:  Ore- 
gon, i;  Pennsylvania,  i:  South  Carolina,  54:  Tennessee,  44; 
Texas,  86;  Virginia,  36:  West  Virginia,  13;  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 2;  iMaryland,  i;  Oklahoma,  i. 

The  report  of  Quartermaster  General  '1'.  S.  McChesney 
showed  receipts  during  the  year  amounting  to  $680.26,  com- 
prising -charter  fees,  fines,  fcr  ca[>ita  taxes,  concessions,  but- 
tons sold,  etc.  'file  disbursements  were  given  at  $666.91  ; bal- 
ance on  hand,  $13.35.  Gen.  McChesney  reported  that  about 
$500  had  been  received  by  him  since  making  out  his  report, 
which  was  not  included  in  the  above. 

'fhe  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Commander  in  Chief,  N.  R.  'I'isdal,  Fort  Worth,  Te.x. : Com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  John  J.  Davis, 
Louisville,  Ky. ; Commander  of  the  Department  of  Tennessee, 
R.  E.  L.  Bynum,  Jackson,  Tenn. ; Commander  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department,  C.  A.  Skean,  Wapautucki,  Tex. 


HISTORICAL  RECORDS  TO  BE  PRESERVED. 

Impcrtant  Movement  Action  at  Nashville  Reunion. 

A movement  to  establish  “Departments  of  Archives  and 
History"  in  all  the  Southern  States  was  inaugurated  at  the 
Nashville  reunion.  The  determined  effort  to  accomplish  this 
worthy  object  owes  its  origin  and  impetus  to  the  United  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans.  A published  report  on  the  subject 
states : 

“Realizing  the  necessity  for  immediate  action,  in  order  to 
save  from  neglect  and  ruin  some  of  the  most  valuable  histor- 
ical data  in  the  South,  and  in  order  to  establish  for  posterity 
a true  account  of  the  War  bew'een  the  States,  the  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans  adopted  the  following  resolution,  which 
w'as  submitted  by  William  Armistead  Collier,  Jr.,  of  iMemphis, 
Tenn. 

“Whereas,  in  view'  of  the  facts,  set  forth  in  the  Supplemen- 
tary Report  of  the  Former  Historical  Committee,  that  the 
archives  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  have  been  found  by  A 
committee  of  the  last  Legislature  to  be  in  a deplorable  con- 
dition— many  of  the  most  valuable  State  records  ha\  ing  been 
allow'ed  to  go  to  ruin  from  neglect ; that  the  archives  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  w'ere  in  a like  condition  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  a Department  of  State,  known  as  the  ‘De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History;’  and  that  doubtless  similar 
conditions  exist  in  other  States  of  the  South  ; and  whereas  we 
believe  the  preservation  of  historical  material  to  be  a sacred 
duty  which  we  owe  to  our  State  and  country,  to  our  fore- 
fathers, to  ourselves,  and  to  our  posterity — and  one  of  the  high 
objects  of  the  existence  of  our  organization  of  Sons  of  Confed- 
erate Veterans:  and  whereas  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
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States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  tliat  this  object  can  be  best 
accomplished  by  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a separate  de- 
partment of  State,  devoted  to  'the  care  and  custody  of  official 
archives,  the  collection  of  materials  bearing  upon  the  history 
of  the  State,  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  State’s 
official  records  and  other  historical  materials,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  reference  to  the  history  and  resources  of  the 
State,  the  encouragement  of  historical  work  and  research,’ 
etc.,  and  that  such  department  can  be  maintained  anil  .lo  effi- 
cient service  at  an  expense  of  $2,500  a year  ; therefore  be  if 

"Rcsoh’cd,  That  we,  the  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, in  convention  assembled,  do  hereby  indorse  and  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
and  pledge  ourselves  as  an  organization,  as  Camps,  and  as  in- 
dividuals, to  bring  about  the  early  establishment  in  every 
State  in  the  South  of' similar  departments;  the  purpose  of 
such  departments  being  to  save  from  neglect,  loss,  and  destruc- 
tion the  archives  of  the  States;  to  collect,  preserve,  edit,  and 
make  known  their  invaluable  records,  and  all  public  documents 
and  material,  which  will  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  a true 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  State  and  Southern  history. 

"Be  il  further  resolved.  That  the  movement  to  establish  these 
departments  be  put  in  change  of  a special  committee,  which 
shall  be  appointed  for  no  other  purpose;  that  this  committee 
be  designated  'the  Committee  on  the  Establishment  of  Depart- 
ments of  History  ;’  that  it  be  made  up  only  of  comrades  who 
will  pledge  themselves  before  appointment  to  appear  before  the 
Legislatures  of  their  respective  States,  bear  their  own  ex- 
])enses,  and  use  every  honorable  means  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  laws  establishing  such  departments  in  every  State  where  the 
same  are  needed. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  hereby  call  upon  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Southern  States  to  recommend  the  passage  of 
such  laws,  as  aforesaid;  that  we  invite  the  cooperation  of  all 
patriotic  organizations  and  historical  societies,  and  invoke 
(he  aid  of  the  press  of  the  South  in  this  important  movement.” 

The  Department  of  Archives  and  History  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  was  created  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1901.  In  January,  1902,  Gov.  Longino,  of  Mississippi, 
sent  a special  message  to  the  Legislature,  recommending  a bill, 
which  was  immediately  passed,  to  establish  such  a department 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society.  The 
following  provision  was  made  concerning  Confederate  war  rec- 
ords in  that  connection  ; 

"That  the  depart-ment  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting 
data  in  reference  to  the  soldiers  from  Mississippi,  in  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate  States,  both 
from  the  War  Department  in  Washington  and  from  private 
individuals,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  prepared  for  publication 
as  speedily  as  possible.”  The  value  of  the  department  in  that 
State  has  already  been  proved,  by  the  discovery  of  lost  records 
estimated  to  be  worth  $15,000.  Linder  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Vardanian  the  Legislature  has  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$11,200  for  the  maintenance  of  the  department,  for  issuing  its 
publications  and  the  publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical 
Society. 

'I  he  necessity  and  great  benefit  of  these  departments  is  rec- 
ognized by  all  who  give  the  matter  attention.  There  has  been 
sad  neglect  of  official  records  in  some  States ; in  others,  wanton 
destruction.  Several  years  ago  many  of  the  valuable  records 
of  Alabama  were  dumped  into  the  river  ; and  the  Capitol  por- 
ters in  Nebraska  consigned  a part  of  the  archives  of  that  State 
to  the  flames. 

The  condition  of  the  archives  of  Tennessee  is  fully  set  forth 
in  the  Supplementary  Report  of  the  Historical  Committee  of 
the  Sons  of  Veterans,  submitted  by  Mr.  Collier  in  support  of 
his  resolution.  It  was  secured  from  a member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  last  Legislature  appointed  "to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  State’s  historical  records,  and  recommend  an  ap- 
propriation for  their  preservation  and  assortment.” 

“The  archives  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  have  remained  so 
long  neglected  that  their  present  condition,  when  fully  real- 
ized, will  bring  shame  to  any  patriotic  inhabitant  of  the  ‘Vol- 
unteer State.’ 

“Previous  to  two  years  ago,  all  State  records  of  every  de- 
scription— correspondence,  proclamations,  muster  rolls,  officers’ 
reports,  governors’  messages,  written  in  their  own  hand,  orig- 
inal maps  of  great  value — archives  since  our  State  was  a terri- 
tory, through  its  career  as  the  State  of  Franklin,  then  as  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  on  through  the  war  of  1812,  the  time 
of  Jackson,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War,  down  to  1900 — 
all  these  invaluable  records  were  stored  away  in  the  basement 
of  the  Capitol  building,  so  completely  neglected  and  abandoned 
that  when  hrought  to  light  nearly  all  of  them  were  found  to 
have  been  damaged  by  water,  and  many  of  them  totally  de- 
stroyed. 

“L’nder  Gov.  McMillin,  the  Capitol  Commission,  appointed 
solely  to  repair  and  improve  the  building,  diverted  a small 
part  of  their  appropriation  to  fit  up  a small  room  in  the  attic 
above  the  Hall  of  Representatives;  and  then  employed  a 
capable  man  to  assort  them,  but  the  appropriation  ran  out  be- 
fore much  headway  was  made. 

“During  this  work  a certain  map  was  found,  showing  the 
original  surveys  between  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  which,  it 
is  said,  might  have  saved  the  long  and  expensive  litigation  be- 
tween these  States  in  determining  their  respective  boundaries. 

"By  the  present  condition  of  the  official  records,  much  of  the 
time  of  the  Adjutant  General's  office  is  consumed  in  searching 
for  old  books  and  papers  for  data  to  assist  Federal  soldiers 
or  their  heirs  in  securing  pensions  from  the  Government. 

“Realizing  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  archives  of  Ten- 
nessee, Secretary  of  State  John  W.  Morton,  of  Nashville,  intro- 
duced a bill  into  the  Legislature  of  1903,  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  $2,500  during  the  two  years  to  assort  and  arrange 
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tbe  records.  The  Committee  made  a personal  investigation  of 
the  condition  of  the  records,  and  not  only  approved  the  meas- 
ure but  was  active  for  its  passage.  The  bill  passed  the  House ; 
but  the  Senate  cut  the  appropriation  in  two,  allowing  only 
$1,200.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  little  can  be  expected  from 
this. 

“A  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a Department  of 
History  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  will  be  introduced  in  the 
next  Legislature.  It  will  have  the  indorsement  of  the  Tennes- 
see Historical  Society,  and  the  active  support  of  its  able  and 
distinguished  president,  ex-Gov.  James  D.  Porter ; and  it  is 
expected  that  the  aid  and  influence  of  all  the  literary,  historic, 
and  patriotic  organizations  of  the  State  will  be  exerted  in  be- 
half of  the  movement. 

“The  Nashville  Banner  said  on  this  important  subject;  ‘The 
purpose  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  is  most  commendable  and 
should  have  all  necessary  encouragement  and  aid;  and  if 
there  are  to  be  separate  historical  organizations,  having  like 
purposes,  there  might  be  an  arrangement  of  coordinate  socie- 
ties, or  departments  under  adequate  State  support  to  consum- 
mate the  important  end  of  securing  and  preserving  the  fullest 
possible  historical  records  of  the  State  and  continuing  the 
work  indefinitely  on  lines  that  will  save  Tennessee  in  the  fu- 
ture from  any  charge  of  neglect.’  ” 


C.  S.  M.  A.  CONVENTION  AT  NASHVILLE. 

The  opening  feature  of  this,  the  fifth,  annual  convention  of 
the  Confederate  Southern  Memorial  Association,  held  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  the  usual  Jefferson  Davis  memorial 
service,  which  was  held  in  Christ  Church,  on  June  14,  at  10:30 
A.M.  A large  congregation  attested  the  interest  of  veterans 
and  other  Confederates — men  and  women.  There  was  not  a 
vacant  seat  in  that  immense  auditorium,  and  many  stood  dur- 
ing the  entire  service.  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  and  members  of 
his  staff,  with  a large  number  of  other  veterans  in  uniform, 
gave  a strikingly  impressive  military  air  to  the  scene.  The 
church  was  beautifully  decorated  in  white  magnolias  and  crim- 
son blossoms,  with  battle  flags  at  half-mast.  The  music  was 
grand — a chorus  of  fifty  well-trained  voices,  supplemented  by 
four  noted  soloists,  rendered  Gounod’s  magnificent  arrange- 
ment of  the  Te  Deum  and  a selection  from  Mozart  with  fine 
effect,  the  Processional  and  Recessional  hymns  being  scarce- 
ly less  effective.  But  the  grandest  feature  of  the  occasion 
was  the  address  by  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Gailor,  Bishop  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  solemnity  and  beauty  of  this  service  cannot  be 
described. 

From  the  church  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  delegates  went  in  a body 
to  the  Convention  Hall  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans 
to  witness  their  opening  exercises.  The  president  and  dele- 
gates (C.  S.  M.  A.)  were  escorted  to  reserved  seats  on  the 
platform.  The  exercises  were  most  interesting,  and  impress- 
ive. Many  touching  allusions  were  made  to  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon,  whose  commanding 
presence  and  matchless  voice  were  sadly  missed;  and  when 
the  convention  was  turned  over  to  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Act- 
ing Commander,  he  won  all  hearts  by  his  beautiful  tribute  to 
his  beloved  predecessor.  The  subsequent  action  of  the  veterans 
electing  Gen.  Lee  Commander  in  Chief  must  meet  with  gen- 
eral approval.  It  was  an  honor  worthily  bestowed. 

Dr.  Owen,  a talented  son  of  Alabama,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
Sons  of  Veterans,  and  in  glowing  words  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  the  Memorial  Association.  A recogni- 
tion was  most  gratifying  to  the  Memorial  women  present.  All 


of  the  addresses  were  fine,  and  that  of  Bishop  McKim,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  of  great  historical  value. 

The  first  business  session  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  Convention 
was  held  on  the  second  morning  of  the  Reunion,  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  appropri- 
ately decorated  with  Confederate  flags  and  flowers,  with  a 
large  number  of  delegates  and  visitors  present.  An  invocation 
was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Cowan,  followed  by  an  address  of 
welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city  by  the  Mayor.  Next  came  a 
beautiful  vocal  solo,  “In  Tennessee,”  by  Mrs.  Matthew  M.  Gard- 
ner, a grand-niece  of  President  Polk.  John  H.  DeWitt,  Com- 
mander Sons  of  Veterans  of  Nashville,  delivered  an  address 
on  behalf  of  the  Sons,  which  was  frequently  interrupted  by  ap- 
plause, especially  when  he  offered  the  services  of  his  organi- 
zation to  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  in  its  work.  He  paid  a high  tribute 
to  the  work  of  <:he  Confederation  and  said : “The  Memorial 
Associations  are  perpetuating  memoirs  that  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  die,  and  the  Sons  of  Veterans  are  anxious  to  help 
them  make  Jefferson  Davis’s  birthday  a legal  holiday.”  It 
may  be  in  order  here  to  state  that  many  of  the  Memorial 
Associations  have,  through  their  State  Legislatures,  secured  the 
passage  of  a bill  making  June  3 a legal  holiday.  Following 
Mr.  DeWitt  came  a piano  selection  by  Miss  Ellen  Rion ; then 
an  able  address  by  Gen.  George  W.  Gordon,  of  Memphis, 
welcoming  the  Association  on  behalf  of  the  Tennessee  Divi- 
sion, U.  C.  V.  He  complimented  the  patriotic  purposes  of  the 
body  and  promised  the  loyal  cooperation  of  the  veterans.  “The 
Land  o’  the  Leal,”  a vocal  solo,  was  beautifully  rendered  by 
Miss  Katherine  Stewart,  of  Nashville;  and  a recitation  by 
Miss  Will  Allen  Dromgoole,  the  well-known  author,  elicited 
prolonged  applause.  Miss  Martha  Hill,  representing  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Nashville  Chapter  No.  i U.  D.  C.,  delivered  a 
beautiful  address  of  welcome  from  that  body. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  President  C.  S.  M.  A.,  responded  to  the 
addresses  of  welcome  and  gave  many  interesting  facts  about 
the  Confederation  work,  among  them  the  increase  in  inter- 
est and  the  compilation  of  the  History  of  the  Confederated 
Memorial  Associations  of  the  South.  After  a recess,  the  busi- 
ness session  commenced,  with  the  President,  Mrs.  Behan,  pre- 
siding in  her  characteristic  dignity  and  ease.  Reports  from 
the  various  Associations  all  gave  evidence  of  good  work 
during  the  past  year.  A large  majority  of  the  Associations 
were  represented.  Those  not  represented  by  delegates  sent 
reports,  which  were  read.  The  Confederation  now  numbers 
sixty-five  Associations,  with  an  average  membership  of  seven- 
ty-five. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  looking  to  the  preservation  and 
care  of  Confederate  graves  in  Northern  cemeteries  was  offi- 
cially commended.  The  President  called  attention  to  a circular 
sent  out  by  her  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Gordon,  requesting  all 
Memorial  Associations  to  contribute  to  a fund  for  the  erection 
of  a monument  to  his  memory.  Many  Associations  in  th^r 
reports  gave  the  amounts  subscribed  by  them.  Col.  Simpson, 
of  Dallas,  Tex.,  announced  that  a resolution  was  presented  by 
the  Sterling  Price  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  propos- 
ing that  a medal  be  given  to  the  women  of  ’6i-’6s — the  mothers 
and  wives  of  Confederate  soldiers — and  that  the  resolution  was 
adopted  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
This  is  a deserved  tribute  to  the  women  of  those  perilous 
days,  one  they  will  not  fail  to  appreciate,  and  the  medal  will 
be  a precious  heirloom  to  their  descendants.  A communica- 
tion was  received  by  the  President  from  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Insignia,  New  York  City,  asking  for  the  official  badge  of 
the  C.  S.  M.  A.,  to  preserve  in  this  collection ; and  the  Corre- 
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spending  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  one  of  the  pins  for 
the  purpose.  The  C.  S.  M.  A.  desired  to  go  on  record  as  oppos- 
ing the  movement  to  make  Laura  Galt,  the  little  girl  who  very 
rightly  refused  to  sing  “Marching  through  Georgia,”  the 
“Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,”  a title  that  ended  with  the 
life  of  Winnie  Davis,  its  first  wearer. 

The  “History  of  the  Confederated  Memorial  Associations  of 
the  South”  was  formally  accepted,  with  a rising  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Behan,  Miss  D.  M.  L.  Hodgson,  and 
Miss  Louise  Benton  Graham,  its  compilers.  The  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  composed  of  Mrs.  Cary,  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
Mrs.  Moore,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  Miss  Hixon,  of  Manas- 
sas, Va.,  beautifully  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  C.  S.  M. 
A.  for  ail  the  courtesies  extended  by  the  citizens  of  Nashville, 
the  perfect  arrangements  for  our  memorial  service  in  honor 
of  President  Davis,  for  our  Convention,  and  for  kindly  wel- 
comes given.  The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  at  the  time  of  the  next  U.  C.  V.  Reunion. 

The  last  day  of  the  Reunion  was  given  over  to  the  parade 
and  social  enjoyments.  The  C.  S.  M.  A.  liad  three  carriages 
in  the  procession — Nos.  i,  2,  and  3. 

The  little  boy  outriders  formed  a very  attractive  feature  of 
the  parade,  in  their  white-and-red  uniforms,  and  seemed  as 
intensely  Southern  and  enthusiastic  as  the  gray-haired  veterans 
who  led  the  march.  The  parade  engendered  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. 

Nashville  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  the 
Reunion.  Her  well-known  hospitality  was  cordially  extended 
to  all,  the  Veterans  receiving  Urst  consideration,  as  is  their  due. 


CROSSES  OF  HONOR  AT  LOUISIANA  HOME. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  made  more  memorable 
April  6,  one  of  the  anniversaries  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  by 
presenting  Crosses  of  Honor  to  sixty-three  Veterans.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  S.  Vaught,  President  of  the  New  Orleans  Chapter,  No. 
72,  opened  the  proceedings,  saying: 

“Veterans  and  Friends:  We  are  assembled  this  evening,  the 
anniversary  date  of  a great  battle  which  took  place  forty-two 
years  ago,  to  do  honor  to  the  men  who  so  bravely  fought  on 
Shiloh  and  other  fields,  and  to  convey  to  them,  through  the 
medium  of  this  little  bronze  cross,  bestowed  upon  them  with 
reverence  and  love,  the  expression  of  our  high  regard  and  of 
our  deep  respect  and  of  our  undying  gratitude  for  their  faith- 
ful part  in  the  great  struggle.  Especially  do  you,  Veterans, 
who  have  sought  the  shelter  of  this  Home,  accept  this  gift  with 
the  filial  love  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  We  will 
celebrate  this  occasion  with  song  and  story,  but  first  will  call 
upon  the  Rev.  Father  Janssens,  your  faithful  friend  and  vis- 
itor, to  invoke  the  divine  blessing.” 


EMBARRASSING  OMISSIONS. 

The  list  of  officers  of  U.  C.  V.  in  the  June  issue  omitted 
Trans-Mississippi  Department,  which  is  as  follows  (Texas 
revised  at  recent  election)  : 

Trans-Mississippi  Department.-— Eitui.  Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell, 
Commander,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Brig.  Gen.  A.  T.  Watts,  Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

Te.ras  Division.— -Ulz].  Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Commander, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Col.  Geo.  Jackson,  Fort  Worth;  Brig.  Gen. 
T.  H.  Edgar,  First  Brig.,  Houston ; Brig.  Gen.  T.  L.  Largen, 
Second  Brig.,  San  Antonio;  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Sharp,  Third 
Brig.,  Waco;  Brig.  Gen.  H.  W.  Graber,  Fourth  Brig.,  Dallas; 
Brig.  Gen.  B.  B.  Paddock,  Fifth  Brig.,  Fort  Worth. 

Indian  Territory  Division. — Maj.  Gen.  John  L.  Galt,  Com- 
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mander,  Ardmore,  Ind.  T. ; Col.  George  H.  Bruce,  Ardmore; 
Brig.  Gen.  James  H.  Reed,  Chickasaw  Brig.,  McAlester ; 
Brig.  Gen.  D.  M.  Hailey,  Choctaw  Brig.,  Krebs;  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  M.  McClellan,  Cherokee  Brig.,  Clarimore;  Brig.  Gen. 
William  E.  Gentry,  Creek  Brig.,  Checotah. 

Missouri  Division. — Maj.  Gen.  Elijah  Gates,  Commander, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Col.  John  C.  Landis,  St.  Joseph;  Brig.  Gen. 
James  Bannerman,  E.  Brig.,  St.  Louis;  Brig.  Gen.  Harvey  W. 
Salmon,  W.  Brig.,  Clinton. 

Arkansas  Division. — Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Churchill,  Com- 
mander, Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Col.  Dan  W.  Jones,  Little  Rock; 
Brig.  Gen.  James  F.  Smith,  First  Brig.,  Nashville;  Brig. 
Gen.  Wm.  A.  Roby,  Second  Brigade,  Hamburg;  Brig.  Gen. 
H.  L.  Routh,  Third  Brig.,  Harrison ; Brig.  Gen.  T.  W.  Mc- 
Cown,  Fourth  Brig.,  Lockesburg. 

Oklahoma  Division.— Mz] . Gen.  S.  J.  Wilkins,  Commander, 
Norman,  Okla. ; Col.  William  M.  Cross,  Oklahoma  City; 
Brig.  Gen.  J.  P.  .'Mien,  First  Brig.,  Oklahoma  City;  Brig. 
Gen.  A.  P.  Watson,  Second  Brig.,  Shawnee;  Brig.  Gen.  Sam 
Porter,  Third  Brig.,  Martha. 

N orthivcst  Division. — Maj.  Gen.  Frank  D.  Brown,  Com- 
mander, Philipsburg,  Mont. ; Col.  J.  H.  Williams,  Philips- 
burg,  Mont.;  Brig.  Gen.  Paul  A.  Fusz,  Mont.  Brig.,  Philips- 
burg, Mont. 

Pacific  Division. — Maj.  Gen.  A.  W.  Hutton,  Commander, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; Col.  E.  H.  Owen,  Los  Angeles. 

Omission  from  Sketch  of  William  Nelson  Cromwell. 

In  an  article,  page  355,  of  the  July  issue  much  pride  and  in- 
terest was  given  to  an  article  “Concerning  a Distinguished 
Lawyer,”  in  which  the  leading  points  were  omitted  and  the 
error  not  discovered  until  about  ten  thousand  copies  had 
been  printed.  As  supplemental  to  that  erroneous  edition  the 
sketch  as  printed  below  will  be  found  interesting. 

“I  have  watched  his  course  with  affectionate  interest,  and 
I have  enjoyed  his  fraternal  greeting  at  opportune  times. 

“The  newspapers  reported  his  happy  adjustment  of  a linn 
that  failed  for  $15,000,000,  and  without  asking  for  a bill  they 
wrote  him  a check  for  a quarter  of  a million. 

“Later  he  reorganized  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  system, 
whereby  the  bonded  debt  was  reduced  some  $60,000,000. 

“Again,  when  the  billion-dollar  steel  syndicate  was  organized 
‘the  papers  were  written  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cromwell.’ 

“He  sought  my  opinion  on  one  occasion  on  a question  not 
in  the  law  books.  An  art  gallery  was  burned,  containing  many 
paintings  of  a noted  artist,  and  Mr.  Cromwell  wanted  to  know 
which  was  the  greater  loser,  the  man  who  owned  the  pict'ures 
or  the  artist,  and  we  agreed  that  it  was  the  latter.  We  did 
not  vote  the  same  ticket,  for  I,  with  his  pastor,  wanted  Cleve- 
land for  President;  but  while  Mr.  Beecher  was  not  in  accord 
with  his  congregation,  Mr.  Cromwell  said  he  was  bigger  than 
Plymouth  Church. 

“While  Mr.  Cromwell  in  these  later  days  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Panama  Canal,  by  which  he  now  re- 
ceives $2,000,000,  said  to  be  the  largest  fee  evei  paid,  he  was 
never  too  busy  to  serve  me,  and  without  price.” 

The  colonel  of  a Texas  Regiment  issued  positive  orders 
against  “foraging”  on  a certain  campaign.  Soon  after  he  had 
retired  one  night  the  continuous  squealing  of  a hog  aroused 
the  officer,  who  at  once  called  his  adjutant,  telling  him  to  find 
the  officer  of  the  day  and  direct  him  to  take  matters  in  hand. 
The  adjutant  yawned  and  said:  “Colonel,  I know  the  men 
of  this  regiment  better  than  you  do,  and  I assure  you  that 
that  disturbance  is  not  by  our  men.  When  they  attack  a hog 
it  never  squeals  but  once.” 
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Confederate  l/eteran* 

S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Ofiice:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All  per- 
sons who  approve  its  principles  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for  Asso 
Clations  throughout  the  South  are  requested  to  commend  its  patronage  and  to 
cooperate  in  extending  its  circulation.  Let  each  one  be  constantly  diligent. 


Much  of  what  was  intended  for  this  issue  is  unavoidably 
held  over,  that  promises  heretofore  made  be  fulfilled. 

Response  to  a statement  sent  in  July  to  delinquent  sub- 
scribers induces  expression  of  gratitude.  True,  not  half  have 
answered  in  any  way ; while  some  write  back  to  stop  it,  with 
maybe  two  or  three  years  due.  A charitable  view  of  the  mat- 
ter releases  them  from  the  knowledge  that,  if  all  were  to  do 
likewise,  they  would  involve  the  Veteran  thirty  to  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  and  overwhelm  it.  Happily,  however,  very  many 
responded,  and  sent  with  the  money  much  good  cheer.  To 
those  who  have  not  answered,  Won’t  you  send  at  least  a brief 
answer?  You  can  state  that  you  intend  to  pay  by  and  by. 

Patrons  and  good  friends  of  the  Veteran  omit  to  do  it 
valuable  service  in  its  advertising.  “This  is  a trial  order,’’ 
is  often  stated  by  advertisers ; “and  if  it  pays,  it  will  be  re- 
newed.” Plow  easy  it  would  be  to  mention  the  Veteran  when 
writing! 


HARVARD  MAY  HONOR  CONFEDERATES. 

A telegram  to  the  New  York  Tribune  from  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  says  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  in  his  annual 
Memorial  Day  address  at  Harvard,  predicted  that  in  time 
tablets  would  be  placed  in  Memorial  Hall  for  the  fallen  Con- 
federate Harvard  men  beside  the  tablets  bearing  the  names 
of  the  sons  of  Harvard  who  fell  in  the  Union  ranks.  In 
connection  therewith  he  said:  “We  have  ceased  calling  the 
war  of  i86i  the  rebellion,  and  instead  speak  of  it  as  the  Civil 
War.  We  have  also  come  to  see  that  the  men  who  fought 
for  the  South  bled  and  died  for  a principle  that  was  as  sacred 
to  them  as  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  to  us — the 
love  of  their  State  and  the  belief  in  her  sovereign  rights.” 

EDITOR  OF  THE  VETERAN  HONORED  IN  TEXAS. 

Col.  Duke  Goodman,  of  Fort  Worth,  addressing  the  Texas 
Division  in  convention  at  Temple,  July  21,  1904,  said: 
“Comrades : The  hour  has  now  arrived  for  the  election  of 
officers.  I desire  before  you  proceed  with  the  election  of 
major  general,  which  is  the  highest  office  in  this  division,  to 
prelude  this  action  with  a fitting  expression  of  appreciation 
and  love.  We  have  with  us  a distinguished  comrade  from 
another  State,  a veteran  who  has  done  more  to  perpetuate 
the  truths  of  your  history  and  memories  of  your  dead  than 
any  other  one  man  in  the  South  or  out  of  it.  I know  of 
nothing  w’e  can  do  that  would  be  more  expressive  than  to 
bestow  upon  this  comrade  a distinctive  honor,  an  honor  that 
no  other  comrade  in  our  Southland  enjoys  at  your  hands. 
I now  move  that  Comrade  S.  A.  Cunningham,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  editor  of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  be  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Texas  Division,  U.  C.  V.” 

The  motion  carried  unanimously,  and  with  a rising  vote. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  REUNION. 

The  Buncombe  County  Confederate  veterans  send  greet- 
ings to  their  comrades  of  the  Old  North  State  for  a reunion 
August  30,  31,  1904. 

Their  good  people  will  throw  wide  open  their  doors  to 


exchange  for  “War  Romances”  the  best  their  larders  afford. 
Guests  are  requested  to  reach  Asheville  on  afternoon  trains 
Tuesday,  August  30,  when  the  Reception  Committee  will  be  at 
the  depot  to  register,  furnish  badges  and  street  car  tickets, 
and  assign  them  to  their  homes. 

The  programme  for  the  event  is  as  follows : On  the  night 
of  August  30  the  Asheville  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  will  give  the  play  “Under  the  Southern  Cross,” 
a thrilling  war  drama  written  by  the  distinguished  North 
Carolina  authoress,  Christian  Ried  (Miss  Fisher).  On  the 
following  morning  a visit  will  be  made  to  the  Ostrich  Farm 
and  Riverside  Park.  In  addition  to  the  thirty  to  fifty  os- 
triches, among  which  are  some  of  the  finest  specimens  ever 
known,  there  are  many  rare  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  animals. 
At  ten  o’clock,  August  31,  there  will  be  a general  assembling 
at  the  courthouse  grounds  for  addresses  and  the  transaction 
of  business,  the  election  of  officers,  division  and  brigade 
commanders,  for  the  ensuing  year.  At  i :30  there  will  be  a 
parade,  and  at  night  will  be  repeated  the  play  “Under  the 
Southern  Cross.” 


UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

Headquarters  for  the  St.  Louis  Convention. 

The  Hamilton  Hotel  has  been  selected  by  the  Local  Com- 
mittee as  headquarters  for  the  U.  D.  C.  during  the  convention 
which  meets  in  St.  Louis  October  3 to  October  8. 

The  Hamilton  is  conveniently  located  and  on  direct  car  lines 
to  the  World’s  Fair  and  the  Convention  Hall,  at  No.  91 1 Van- 
deventer  Avenue.  The  delegates  will  travel  in  the  morning  to 
the  Convention  Hall  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  World’s 
Fair  Grounds,  also  the  same  in  the  afternoon  returning  to  the 
hotel,  thus  assuring  satisfactory  street  car  accommodations. 

The  hotel  is  also  within  a short  walk  of  the  Fair  Grounds. 
Rates  are  such  that  all  can  Tie  suited.  A special  rate  has  been 
made  of  $2  per  day  per  person,  and  $i  per  day  for  delegates 
occupying  cots.  These  rates  also  apply  to  friends  accompa- 
nying delegates,  and  cover  a period  during  the  convention  and 
three  days  before  the  opening  of  the  convention  and  three 
days  after  the  closing.  Parties  wishing  to  secure  the  benefit 
of  these  rates  must  communicate  direct  with  W.  F.  William- 
son, President  and  Manager  of  the  Hamilton  Hotel,  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  convention  is  to  meet.  If  accommoda- 
tions are  desired,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  advise  Mr.  Wilbam- 
son.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write  a long  letter,  asking  for  full 
information.  The  hotel  is  first-class  in  all  appointments,  the 
Local  Committee  having  visited  it  and  gone  over  all  necessary 
points.  As  before  stated,  the  rate,  made  especially  for  this 
convention,  is  $2  per  day  per  person,  and  it  is  expected  that 
two  people  will  occupy  a single  room  and  four  people  a dou- 
ble room.  The  cots  will  be  located  in  large  rooms,  and  are  for 
ladies  only. 

We  find  upon  communicating  with  the  different  Passenger 
Agents  that  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Southwestern  lines  will 
sell  tickets  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  one  rate  plus  $2  for  the  round 
trip.  No  further  reductions  will  be  made  for  conventions. 
The  Passenger  Associations  advise  that  ticket  agents  at  the  dif- 
ferent stations  throughout  the  South  will  furnish  delegates  and 
visitors,  upon  application,  all  details  of  the  rates,  tickets,  ar- 
rangements, etc. 

Comrades  at  Richmond  and  in  Ray  County,  Mo.,  are  dili- 
gent in  building  up  Confederate  organizations  in  that  sec- 
tion. A local  paper  prints  a list  of  thirty-five  Confederate 
veterans  in  the  county. 
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MARGARET  SEVERANCE  HONORS  TENNESSEE  AND  HER  NATIVE  SOUTHLAND— A GIFTED  ARTIST. 


To  Tennessee. 

“Where  pink  and  purple  blossom.s 
blow, 

And  white  and  ox-eyed  daisies  grow. 

And  waving  cornfields'  tassel  low, 

And  all  the  world  is  mellow  ; 

Where  Indian  pinks,  in  clusters,  make 
Great  ruby  gems,  in  emerald  lake. 

And  thrice  a billion  blossoms  shake 
Their  pollen,  rich  and  yellow ; 

Where  honeysuckles  cling  and  twine, 

And  fling  their  fragrance  to  the  vine, 

O’erladened  with  its  luscious  wine. 

And  low  winds  play  a cello — 

Em-em-em. 

Where  mammy  sings  my  lullaby 
And  low  winds  play  a cello.” 

When  at  length  she  was  allowed  a hearing,  New  York  audi- 
ences received  her  with  enthusiasm.  In  1902  she  was  ac- 
cepted under  the  great  American  Lyceum  Union,  going 
abreast  with  the  best  entertainers  of  the  age — George  R. 
Wendling,  Bob  Taylor,  and  Thomas  Dixon.  She  has  ap- 
peared :n  every  State  in  the  Union,  Ganada,  and  Mexico. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Severance  has  recently  scored  a decided 
success  as  an  impersonator  in  humorous  dialect,  child  recita- 
tions, and  selections  from  late  classics.  In  the  power  of 
clear-cut  characterization  she  is  unexcelled.  The  remarkable 
qualities  of  her  voice  have  called  forth  many  favorable  com- 
ments of  the  American  press.  Mrs.  Severance’s  voice  is 
strikingly  Southern  in  both  quality  and  inflection.  There  is 
a certain  liquid  melody  in  its  tones  that  soothes,  fascinates, 
and  conquers.  Her  range  is  broad  and  her  programmes  af- 
ford a delightful  evening. 

Her  latest  work  consists  of  telling  stories  from  the  new 
books  of  fiction,  old  plantation  songs,  and  Southern  stories. 
In  impersonations  her  audiences  forget  at  times  the  real, 
charming  young  woman,  thinking  of  her  as  a schoolgirl  or 
a grandmother. 


Her  “Elixir  of  Youth.” 

In  “The  Elixir  of  Youth”  she 
goes  from  seventy-five  years  to  a 
thirteen-year-old  child  with  excep- 
tional facility. — Daily  American,  Neiv 
York. 

The  hit  of  the  season. — New  York  Journal. 

Unique  and  original. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

She  conquered  the  audience. — Chicago  Tribune. 

A happy  thought  artistically  presented. — Washington  Post. 

In  the  highest  degree  admirable. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

The  transformations  are  marvelous. — Knoxville  Sentinel. 
Many  other  testimonials  indicate  her  rare  gifts. 


Inscription  to  John  Hammon,  of  Phillips’s  Legion. — 
An  “old  veteran”  writes  from  Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  April  6, 
1904;  “Though  forty  years  have  passed  since  the  Confederate 
war,  I give  the  inscription  on  a simple  stone,  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  this  place,  marking  the  resting 
place  of  one  of  the  dashing  heroes  of  our  Southern  army: 
‘John  Hammon,  Company  G,  Phillips’s  Legion,  Young’s  Bri- 
gade, Georgia  Cavalry,  C.  S.  A.  Killed  in  battle  at  Orange- 
burg, S.  C.,  February  ii,  1865,  in  defense  of  a principle  that 
was  right  and  a cause  that  was  just.’  This  notice,  even  at  this 
late  day,  may  be  a source  of  consolation  to  some  relative, 
friend,  or  comrade  of  this  noble  Georgian,  to  know  that  his 
body  received  a decent  burial  at  the  hands  of  those  in  de- 
fense of  whose  homes  he  gave  his  life.” 


Company  C,  Thirty-Third  Tenne.ssee. — John  J.  Eaves 
sends  from  Chaseville,  Tenn.,  a list  of  officers  and  men  of 
Company  C,  Thirty-Third  Tennessee  Regiment.  This  regi- 
ment was  commanded  by  Alex  Campbell  (Jackson,  Tenn.), 
with  Warner  P.  Jones  as  lieutenant  colonel  and  H.  C.  McNeill 
(Paris,  Tenn.)  as  major.  The  regiment  was  organized  at 
Union  City,  Tenn.,  on  August  i,  1861.  Comrade  Eaves  desires 
to  know  the  whereabouts  of  Bud  Autry,  of  Chambers  County, 
Ala.,  who  was  a member  of  some  Alabama  regiment,  and  of 
James  Hughes,  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Tennessee. 


MRS.  MARGARET  SEVERANCE,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Margaret  Severance,  the  delightful  sketch  artist  and  en- 
tertainer of  American  fame,  was  not  rewarded  with  success 
among  her  own  people  until  recent  years.  She  found  ap- 
plause on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  mingled  them  with 
the  cheers  from  the  coast  of  the  Pa- 
cific before  gaining  recognition  in  her 
native  Tennessee. 

New  York  has  long  since  recog- 
nized her  as  one  of  the  most  unique 
character  artists  on  the  American 
stage.  Her  original  sketch,  “The 
Elixir  of  Youth,”  gave  play  to  her 
marv'elous  gifts  of  impersonation.  It 
has  been  applauded  by  some  of  the 
most  cultured  audiences  of  this  con- 
tinent, and  pronounced  a work  of 
fine  art  by  the  best  critics  of  Amer- 
ica. At  first  magazine  work  was 
given  to  her,  and  for  a time  her 
powers  of  recitation  lay  dormant. 

Her  literary  attempts  readily  found 
favor.  Her  poems  and  illustrations 
were  widely  copied  by  the  daily  news- 
papers of  this  country.  Of  her  na- 
tive State  she  writes : 


Extracts  from  an  Exacting  Press. 

Proved  herself  capable  of  a wonderful  range  and  exceptional 
power. — St.  Paul  Globe. 

Responded  to  deafening  applause. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

A wonderful  voice,  worthy  of  the 
honor  she  has  earned. — The  Athe- 
nian. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  tender, 
sympathetic  voice  admirably  fitted  to 
the  parts. — New  York  Herald. 

A lasting  impression  of  favorable 
nature. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Truly  great  in  her  art. — New  Or- 
leans Tinics-Democrat. 

Her  tone  and  accent  are  purely 
Southern,  and  her  poise  perfection 
itself.  Her  audience  was  carried 
away  with  her  in  every  motion  and 
attitude.  She  is  certainly  a genius  in 
her  line. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  best  of  the  season.  We  want 
you  again. — Mr.  C.  A.  Richmire, 
Secretary  of  Entertamment,  Twenty- 
Third  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York. 
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ROBERT  H.  STOCKTON. 

For  several  months  it  has  been  intended  to  say  something 
in  the  Veteran  about  “Bob”  Stockton,  of  St.  Louis.  Recol- 
lections of  this  remarkable  man  are  very  fascinating. 

When  at  the  Missouri  Reunion  (Columbia,  in  the  fall  of 
1903),  and  notified  that  “Bob”  Stockton  would  banquet  a party 
of  twenty,  and  that  this  Editor  was  of  the  party,  the  unex- 
pected compliment  created  special  interest  in  the  young  man 
whose  father  it  was  presumed  was  a Confederate  soldier. 
Pity  was  the  thought  that  the  big-hearted  young  man  did  not 
know  of  the  Confederate  fame  and  the  struggles  for  the  for- 
tune he  seemed  to  be  dispensing  so  liberally,  but  he  was 
credited  for  his  loyalty  to  his  father’s  principles. 

The  feast  had  been  thoroughly  enjoyed,  when  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  Gen.  Harvey  W.  Salmon,  called  upon  Mr.  Stock- 
ton  for  a speech.  Then  it  was  that  his  own  Confederate  rec- 
ord was  ascertained  to  be  his  pride ; and  when  he  told  of 
how,  in  that  beautiful  town  after  the  war,  he  secured  employ- 
ment by  the  month  with  a weekly  board 
bill,  and  his  worry  over  how  to  get  on 
until  pay  day,  the  prosperity  that  had 
attended  him  was  shown  to  be  of  his 
own  achievement. 

The  Veteran  is  not  fully  informed  of 
his  business  success;  but  the  venerable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dorsey)  who  secured 
him  a clerkship  being  present,  in  a happy 
account  of  young  Stockton’s  efficient 
services,  said  that  in  seeking  aid  to 
school  enterprise  in  Columbia  sometime 
before  he  wrote  this  friend  among  others, 
and  that  he  promptly  received  his  check 
for  five  thousand  dollars. 

Comrade  Stockton  is  reticent  about 
his  business  affairs,  but  a letter  head  rep- 
resents him  as  President  of  the  Majestic 
Manufacturing  Co.  (stoves,  ranges,  etc.), 
and  it  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  St.  Louis 
that  he  is  a man  among  men,  ,a  director 
in  many  large  financial  institutions,  and 
a forceful  character  in  that  great  city. 

In  a postscript  on  a letter  to  a friend 
Lieut.  Stockton  says : “I  lost  my  diary 
about  eighteen  years  ago,  and  I would  freely  pay  one  thousand 
dollars  to  find  it.” 

Lieut.  R.  H.  Stockton  joined  the  army  under  Gen.  Sterling 
Price  in  1861  as  a private.  When  his  regiment,  the  Second 
Missouri,  was  reorganized  at  Tupelo,  Miss.,  he  was  made 
sergeant  major,  but  really  filled  the  place  of  adjutant  about 
half  the  time  until  the  following  spring.  About  this  time  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant  of  his  company  (I).  When  the 
Federal  army  closed  in  on  Vicksburg  after  the  battle  of  Big 
Black  River,  the  regiment  was  shut  up  in  that  city  with 
Pemberton’s  army.  About  June  S Lieut.  Stockton  was  sent 
out  one  night  with  three  or  four  men  from  his  company  be- 
yond our  lines  to  gain  information  concerning  the  enemy’s 
position,  and,  getting  too  far  in  advance  of  his  men,  was 
captured.  Up  to  that  eventful  night  he  had  participated  in 
every  engagement  and  march  with  his  regiment,  and  had  never 
missed  a roll  call.  He  was  first  sent  to  prison  at  Alton,  111., 
and  afterwards  to  Johnson's  Island. 

In  March,  1865,  Lieut.  Stockton  was  sent  out  on  exchange, 
and  reached  Richmond  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  Re- 
porting to  Col.  Bevier,  who  was  assigning  exchanged  prisoners 


to  their  destination,  he  was  informed  that  while  in  prison  he 
had  been  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  of  his  company,  and  on 
March  24  the  following  orders  were  given  him : 

“Richmond,  Va.,  March  24,  1865. 

“Lieut.  R.  H.  Stockton,  Company  I,  Second  Missouri  In- 
fantry, is  hereby,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  under 
Par.  VIIL,  Special  Orders  No.  253,  from  the  A.  and  I.  G, 
office  of  October  24,  1864,  directed  to  take  charge  of  the  men 
(paroled  Missouri  soldiers)  whose  names  are  included  in 
the  accompanying  list  and  conduct  them  as  soon  as  possible 
to  Brig.  Gen.  Cockrell,  Commanding  Missouri  Brigade,  now 
at  Mobile,  Ala. 

“He  will  keep  strict  account  of  said  men  by  frequent  roll 
call  and  personal  observation,  and  report  to  Gen.  Cockrell 
all  men  left  sick  or  absent  without  leave  when  he  reports  the 
rest. 

“Quartermasters  will  furnish  Lieut.  Stockton  with  trans- 
portation to  Mobile  for  one  hundred  men,  and  commissaries 
will  furnish  him  with  rations  for  them 
while  en  route. 

“R.  S.  Bevier,  Lieut.  Col.  and  Adjt., 
Cockrell's  Brigade,  commanding 
Missouri  E.rchanged  Soldiers.” 

Under  this  order  Lieut.  Stockton  left 
Richmond  with  his  men,  with  orders 
for  transportation  over  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent railroads,  but  found  none  of  the 
trains  running  after  the  first  fifty  miles 
then  they  had  to  foot  it  and  subsist  on 
the  country  as  best  they  could.  He 
reached  Eufaula,  Ala.,  April  12  with  all 
his  men,  but  experienced  much  trouble 
in  holding  them  together.  There  he  first 
heard  of  Lee’s  surrender,  and  calling  the 
men  in  line  he  informed  them  of  what 
had  happened,  and,  their  duty  as  soldiers 
having  ended,  to  make  their  way  home 
as  best  they  could.  He  continued  his 
way  to  New  Orleans,  and  was  furnished 
transportation  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
arrived  about  May  i. 

The  Men  with  Lieut.  Stockton  Furloughed  at  Macon, 
Ga,  April  18,  1865. 

First  Missouri  Cavalry:  J.  E.  F.  Robinson,  William  Gib- 
bons, George  Carson,  W.  W.  Doak,  and  John  Hyler. 

Second  Missouri  Cavalry:  J.  H.  George,  D.  S.  Cannon,  and 
Henry  Cave. 

Third  Missouri  Cavalry:  C.  C.  Porter,  John  C.  Campbell, 
E.  L.  Eddlum,  T.  Hull,  J.  H.  Hawkins,  J.  W.  Kimmons,  T. 
O.  Bannon,  L.  M.  Falkner,  J.  N.  Pyle,  W.  A.  Brown,  F.  Shell, 
and  John  Kimes. 

Fourth  Missouri  Cavalry : L.  W.  Key,  J.  Staggs,  D.  Merritt, 
J.  A.  Huckstop,  J.  H.  Shotwell,  D.  Thomas,  J.  C.  Honnicutt, 
and  F.  M.  Hope. 

Fifth  Missouri  Cavalry:  J.  F.  Langston  and  A.  M.  Ballon. 

Seventh  Missouri  Cavalry : W.  F.  Rudisill,  G.  Garrett,  and 
R.  Clarkson. 

Eighth  Missouri  Cavalry:  W.  Ansell,  G.  H.  Holley,  P. 
Hidges,  W.  R.  Maguire,  G.  W.  Smith,  and  T.  S.  Childs. 

Tenth  Missouri  Cavalry : S.  W.  Hargraves,  J.  M.  Pinson, 
D.  C.  Hughes,  B.  Melton,  John  Hays,  and  M.  Doyle. 
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Fourteenth  Missouri  Cavalry ; E.  Hooper. 

Ninth  Missouri  Cavalry:  J.  J.  Sullivan. 

Fifteenth  Missouri  Cavalry:  J.  Crass,  F.  Clark,  A.  Rush, 
and  S.  D.  Anthony. 

Wood’s  Battalion  Cavalry : George  Smith,  J.  T.  Harrison, 
J.  W.  Colbert,  and  J.  Carey. 

First  Battalion  Missouri  Cavalry : H.  C.  Burton  and  R.  H. 
Burton. 

Marmaduke’s  Escort:  J.  S.  Jugram. 

Second  and  Sixth  Missouri  Infantry : T.  J.  Marsh. 

Third  and  Fifth  Infantry:  L.  F.  Knight. 

Tenth  Infantry:  F.  M.  Musgrove,  Fristoes  Luegon,  S.  Mc- 
Masters,  and  G.  W.  January. 

Harris’s  Battery:  S.  E.  Scorlett,  F.  M.  Proffer,  and  J.  G. 
Blount. 

Fifth  Battalion,  Missouri  Cavalry. 

Proper  observance  of  Confederate  Memorial  Day  for  1904' 
was  had  at  Waycross,  Ga.  Business  houses  were  closed  and 
graves  were  “banked”  with  flowers.  The  oration  by  Prof. 
Pound  elicited  enthusiastic  applause.  Crosses  of  Honor  were 
distributed. 

The  Geneva  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  observed  fittingly  Memorial 
Day  at  Geneva,  Ala.  Solicitor  Carmichael  made  a fine  ad- 
dress. Rev.  Messrs.  McNeil  and  Harris  participated.  A 
quartet  sang  appropriately,  flowers  were  strewn  on  the 
graves,  and  a volley  fired  over  them  by  the  military  company. 
About  forty  Crosses  of  Honor  were  distributed. 


TOM  RANDOLPH  AN  EMINENT  EINANCIER. 

Introductory  to  a brief  sketch  of  one  of  America’s  most  suc- 
cessful financiers  a brief  statement  is  given  of  the  father: 

Capt.  J.  L.  Randolph  bas  born  and  reared  in  Wilson 
County,  Tenn.  At  nineteen  years  of  age,  in  1849,  he  crossed 
the  plains  and  Rockies,  in  company  with  Col.  Paul  Anderson 
and  others  from  Lebanon,  Tenn,,  to  California.  He  emigrated 
to  Sherman,  Tex.,  in  1859,  and  commanded  the  Ninth  Texas 
Partisan  Rangers  during  the  war.  At  one  time  he  had  com- 
mand of  the  Regiment  of  Chickasaw  Indians  (Confederate 
soldiers)  and  all  Seminole  Confederate  Indian  soldiers. 
Capt.  Randolph  stands  behind  his  only  child,  Tom,  as  Director 
in  the  Merchants’  and  Planters’  National  Bank,  and  occupies 
the  same  position  in  the  Commonwealth  Trust  Company,  in 
St.  Louis.  Their  relations  socially  and  in  business  have  ever 
been  remarkably  close  and  often  cause  very  complimentary 
comments. 

Tom  Randolph  was  born  in  Rome,  Smith  County,  Tenn. 
He  emigrated  to  Sherman,  Tex.,  with  his  parents  when  a 
small  boy,  and  was  educated  principally  in  Capt.  J.  H.  Le- 
Tellier’s  private  school,  that  still  flourishes  in  Sherman.  He 
entered  the  Merchants’  and  Planters’  Bank  early  after  it 
was  opened  as  office  boy.  He  soon  became  paying  teller,  and 
was  cashier  at  nineteen  years  of  age.  At  the  death  of  Judge 
C.  C.  Binkley,  the  founder  and  President  of  the  bank,  in 
1886,  he  was  made  President.  The  original  capital  was  $150,- 
000.  At  the  death  of  Judge  Binkley  it  had  been  increased  to 
$600,000.  The  bank  has  always  flourished  and  paid  good 
dividends,  and  stands  high  in  financial  circles.  On  February 
8,  1903,  Mr.  Randolph  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Trust  Company,  of  St.  Louis.  At  that  date  the 
deposits  of  the  company  were  $1,493,698.17 ; on  February  8, 
1904  (twelve  months  later),  the  deposits  had  increased  to 
$8,854,385.89.  Within  that  time  the  Commonwealth  had  ab- 
sorbed the  Colonial,  Hamilton,  and  Germania  Trust  Com- 
panies. Randoph  still  remains  President  of  the  Merchants’ 
and  Planters’  National  Bank. 


Campbell’s  Illustrated  lournal  says  of  Tom  Randolph : 

“He  is  a man  of  broad  and  liberal  spirit,  and  is  at  all  times 
ready  and  willing  to  aid  his  fellows.  Quick  to  recognize  a 
good  invesitment,  Mr.  Randolph  has  acquired  large  interests 
in  Texas  lands  and  in  several  banks  in  the  Indian  Territory 
and  Texas. 

“The  following  resolution  was  adopted  March  31,  1903, 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Merchants’  and  Planters’ 
National  Bank : 

“ ‘After  years  of  active  service  as  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ and  Planters’  National  Bank,  our  associate  on  its 
Board  of  Directors,  Tom  Randolph,  is  moving  from  Sherman 
to  a larger  field  of  labor.  While  his  connection  with  this 
institution  as  its  President  will  be  maintained  in  name  and 
in  fact  still,  his  new  home  will  be  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
and  there  the  greater  part  of  his  time  will  be  spent  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  President  of  the  Commonwealth 
Trust  Company.  We,  his  associates  on  this  board,  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  his  long  and  valuable  services  to 
this  bank  and  to  declare  to  those  with  whom  he  shall  form 
new  business  and  social  relations  his  high  character  and 
sterling  worth. 

“ ‘By  his  grasp  of  large  problems,  his  thorough  understand- 
ing of  complex  details,  he  has  evinced  a comprehension  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  banking  and  of  the  laws  of  finance 
which  places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  conservative  and  suc- 
cessful bankers. 

“ ‘His  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  endear  him  to  those  with 
whom  he  is  brought  into  close  contact.  Urbane,  easily  ap- 
proachable, with  gracious  mind  and  quick  sympathies,  amid 
the  demands  and  cares  of  a busy  life,  he  has  been  neither 
forgetful  nor  neglectful  of  his  social  obligations  and  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship.  On  the  contrary,  all  things  which. 
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have  made  for  the  good  of  his  people  and  the  upbuilding 
of  his  city  have  found  in  him  their  most  ardent  advocate, 
their  most  diligent  supporter.’ 

"The  Commonwealth  Trust  Company,  with  its  enormous 
capital  and  surplus,  possesses  the  united  strength  and  com- 
bined judgment  represented  by  these  officers  and  Board  of 
Directors;  Thomas  W.  Crouch,  Vice  President,  formerly 
President  of  the  Colonial  Trust  Company;  Edward  Hidden, 
Vice  President,  formerly  President  of  the  Hamilton  Trust 
Company;  Henry  Koehler,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  fornnerly 
President  of  the  Germania  Trust  Company;  Albert  N.  Ed- 
wards, Vice  President,  formerly  Vice  President  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Trust  Company;  W.  L.  McDonald,  Vice  President, 
formerly  Vice  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Germania  Trust 
Company;  L.  S.  Mitchell,  Treasurer,  formerly  Secretary  of 
the  Colonial  Trust  Company;  and  John  S.  Carter,  Real  Es- 
tate Officer,  and  I.ee  Benoist,  Trust  Officer,  who  filled'  the 
same  offices  in  the  Germania  Trust  Company. 

"The  former  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  Trust  Com- 
pany, to  which  the  'new  blood'  has  been  added,  includes 
Lawrence  B.  Pierce,  Vice  President,  wbo  organized  the  corn- 
pan  ; L.  B.  Tebbetts,  Vice  President;  J.  M.  Woods,  Secretary; 
A.  G.  Douglass,  Assistant  Secretary;  J.  W.  Perry,  Manager 
Savings  Department;  W.  V.  Delahunt,  Trust  Officer.  The 
original  legal  counselors  of  the  company,  Bryan  & Christie, 
still  act  in  that  capacity.  The  President  and  leader  of  this 
splendid  corps  of  officers,  Tom  Randolph,  comes  from  the 
Merchants’  and  Planters’  National  Bank,  of  which  he  has 
been  for  several  years  the  President. 

‘‘A  late  statement  of  the  Commonwealth  Trust  Company 
shows  capital  and  surplus  of  $5,500,000,  with  total  assets  of 
$14,620,504.40.  A remarkable  increase  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year  in  both  its  saving  and  check  accounts.” 

PAUL  DAVIS  CUNNINGHAM,  ASSOC.  M.  AM.  SOC. 
C.  E. 

Died  July  13,  igoi. 

The  following  memoir  was  prepared  by  Maj.  E.  C.  Lewis, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  It  is  a reprint  from  “Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,”  Vol.  lii.,  p.  556: 

"Paul  Davis  Cunningham  was  born  in 
Monroe  County,  Ga.,  on  November  27, 
1869. 

“He  was  an  undergraduate  of  Emory 
College,  Oxford,  Ga.  From  July  to  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  he  was  a rodman  on  surveys  for  the  Atlanta 
and  Florida  Railroad,  and  then,  until  February,  1888,  Assist- 
ant to  the  Resident  Engineer  on  the  construction  of  that  road. 
From  April  to  December,  1888,  he  was  rodman  and  leveler  on 
surveys  for  the  Tennessee  Midland  Railway.  From  April  to 
October,  1889,  he  was  leveler  on  surveys  for  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Extension  of  the  Louisville  . and  Nashville  Railroad, 
and  then,  until  February,  1890,  assistant  to  the  resident  en- 
gineer on  the  Big  Stone  Gap  residency  of  that  road.  In  June, 
i8go,  he  became  resident  engineer  of  the  construction  of  the 
Decatur,  Chesapeake,  and  New  Orleans  Railroad,  where  he 
remained  until  September  of  that  year.  From  October,  1890, 
until  March,  1891,  he  was  resident  engineer  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Clarksville  Mineral  Branch  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad.  He  was  next  engaged  as  leveler  on  the 
survey  of  the  Upper  Tennessee  River  for  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment, Lb  S.  A.,  which  work  occupied  his  time  from  May  to 
October,  1891.  From  February,  1892,  until  February,  1894,  he 


was  transitman  in  charge  of  one  of  the  topographical  parties 
of  the  International  Boundary  Commission  between  the  United 
States  and  Me.xico,  and  from  August  to  October,  1894,  he 
was  U.  S.  Assistant  Engineer  in  charge  of  remeasurements 
under  that  Commission.  F'rom  October,  1894,  to  March,  1896, 
his  position  was  that  of  U.  S.  Assistant 
Engineer  on  the  International  (water) 
Boundary  Commission,  United  States 
and  Mexico,  and  then  he  became  Engi- 
neer Clerk  in  the  Southwest  and  North- 
west Divisions  of  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment, Lbiited  States  Army,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  June,  1898.  From  July 
to  September,  1898,  he  was  Assistant  En- 
gineer with  the  Chief  Engineer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Major  General  commanding 
the  Army  in  Porto  Rico.  He  then  became  Principal  Assist- 
ant Engineer,  Department  of  Havana,  Cuba.  In  1899  he  was 
Acting  Chief  Engineer  in  the  latter  department,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1899,  became  Chief  Engineer  of  the  city  of  Havana. 

“On  July  10,  1900,  Mr.  Cunningham,  then  in  Havana,  re- 
ceived the  following  cablegram  from  General  Anson  Mills 
from  Washington ; 

“ ‘May  I recommend  you  for  Consulting  Engineer,  Bounda- 
ry Commission,  salary  thirty-si.x  hundred  a year  and  expenses?’ 

“On  July  14  he  received  the  following  cablegram: 

“ ‘You  have  been  appointed  Consulting  Engineer,  Mexican 
Water  Boundary  Commission,  subject  to  acceptance  of  your 
resignation  as  Assistant  Engineer  and  Superintendent,  Havana 
Engineering  Department,  by  Military  Go^■ernor  of  Cuba.  I 
start  for  El  Paso  to-day.  Hope  you  will  join  me  as  soon  as 
practicable.  Anson  Mills,  Commanding.’ 

“Mr.  Cunningham  joined  his  corps  in  August,  1900.  He  was 
Chief  of  Party  for  the  International  Boundary  Commission, 
his  work  being  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  from 
El  Paso  to  the  Gulf,  a distance  of  thirteen  hundred  miles. 
The  voyage  was  deemed  hazardous,  and  for  half  the  distance 
the  party  would  be  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
rest  of  humankind. 

“He  was  drowned  in  the  rapids  of  the  Rio  Grande,  below 
Eagle  Pass,  on  Saturday,  July  13,  1901,  and  his  body  was  not 
recovered  until  the  next  Monday.  The  remains  were  brought 
to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  then  taken  to  Shelbyville,  where, 
on  July  19,  they  were  laid  to  rest  in  beautiful  Willow  Mount 
Cemetery. 

“‘Death  loves  a shining  mark.’  Never  was  this  adage  more 
fully  exemplified.  Paul  D.  Cunningham  was  a shining  mark 
in  life  and  for  death.  Born  of  most  worthy  parents,  given  all 
the  advantages  the  American  youth  desires  or  requires,  he 
reached  manhood  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life. 
Cultured,  refined,  considerate,  of  splendid  manner  and  attract- 
ive person,  with  fine  social,  professional,  and  official  position 
and  an  unsullied  escutcheon,  what  a shining  mark  he  was — 
so  shining  that  death  struck  him,  a long  way  off,  full  .fifty  years 
before  his  time. 

“Paul  Davis  Cunningham  was  elected  an  Associate  Member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  March  i,  1899.” 


The  Bill  Arp  Memorial. — Mrs.  C.  A.  Allday,  Treasurer  of 
the  Barton  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Georgia  Division,  sends  from 
Cartersville,  Ga.,  the  following: 

“Please  accept  five  dollars  for  the  ‘Bill  Arp’  (Maj.  Smith) 
Monument  from  the  Barton  Chapter  of  Cartersville,  Ga.,  who 
knew  him  and  loved  him  well.” 


Qopfederat^  Ueterap. 


MONUMENT  TO  KENTUCKY  CONFEDERATES. 

In  the  presence  of  a large  assembly  from  Louisville  and 
Pewee  Valley  Col.  Biscoe  Hindman  presented  a handsome 
granite  monument  at  the  Confederate  Cemetery,  near  the  Ken- 
tucky Confederate  Home  at  Pewee  Valley,  Ky.,  on  June  i8, 
1904,  in  memory  of  the  veterans  now  or  hereafter  to  be  buried 
there  from  the  Home. 

On  a large  platform  were  seated  Lieut.  Gov.  William  P. 
Thorne,  of  Kentucky,  Gen.  Bennett  PL  Young,  President  of 
the  Home,  the  donor,  and  a number  of  distinguished  ladies  and 
gentlemen  interested  in  Confederate  matters.  The  First  Regi- 
ment Band  of  Louisville  furnished  inspiring  music  throughout 
the  ceremonies.  Gathered  around  the  large  circular  mound 
on  which  the  monument  rests  were  the  brave  old  heroes  of 
the  Home.  There  were  about  two  hundred  of  them  in  double 
line  dressed  in  gray  uniforms,  and  several  were  holding  their 
old  battle  flags.  It  was  an  imposing  sight.  A few  of  the  Con- 
federates who  have  died  at  the  Home  have  been  moved  else- 
where by  relatives  and  friends,  but  many  express  a preference 
to  be  buried  in  this  Confederate  lot,  especially  since  this  beauti- 
ful monument  has  been  erected. 

The  erection  of  this  monument  was  due  to  a pathetic  inci- 
dent. Some  months  ago  when  one  of  the  old  soldiers  was 
dying  at  the  Home  he  was  asked  where  he  desired  to  be  buried, 
and  he  replied:  “Just  put  me  over  with  the  other  boys  in  the 
cemetery  here.”  As  grave  after  grave  was  added  to  the  Con- 
federate lot  in  Pewee  Valley  Cemetery,  it  was  thought  that  a 
monument  for  these  brave  men  would  be  a fitting  recognition 
of  their  valor  and  courage.  Gen.  Bennett  H.  Young  was  talk- 
ing to  Col.  Hindman  about  the  Home,  and  incidentally  men- 
tioned the  above  pathetic  incident,  when  Col.  Hindman  im- 
mediately remarked  that  he  would  consider  it  a privilege  and 
an  honor  to  be  permitted  to  erect  the  monument,  and  directed 
Gen.  Young  to  go  ahead  and  put  up  the  monument  and  send 
him  the  bill.  As  a result  Col.  Hindman  presented  the  monu- 
ment in  a graceful  address,  in  which  he  paid  high  tribute  to 
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the  brave  men  before  him  and  the  cause  they  represented.  He 
claimed  the  right  to  call  them  comrades  by  inheritance,  saying: 
“Because  he  whose  name  I bear,  and  whom  I honor  above  men, 
drew  his  sword — stainless  like  the  sword  of  Robert  Lee — in 
defense  of  his  country  and  poured  out  his  blood  at  Chicka- 
mauga  and  Shiloh,  I thank  God  that  I am  permitted  the  high 
privilege  of  presenting  this  monument  to-day  to  my  father’s 
comrades  for  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  Kentucky  Confederate 
Home.  We  sing  the  praises  of  the  Southern  soldiers,  won  on 
many  a glorious  field,  where  their  victories  were  ever  tempered 
with  mercy,  and  where  they  were  ever  magnanimous  to  the 
foe.  With  equal  pride  they  sing  their  defeats,  which  only 
served  to  add  still  greater  luster  to  the  laurels  that  circle  round 
their  names.  Though  the  Southern  soldiers  fought  an  army 
with  superior  munitions  of  war  and  with  far  greater  numbers 
and  resources,  it  is  remarkable  how  few  times  the  starry  cross 
went  down  in  defeat,  and  this  is  no  detraction  from  the  glory 
of  the  brave  men  who  fought  under  the  stars  and  stripes. 
The  bravest  victors  at  Inkerman  or  Albuera,  at  Worth  or 
Gravelotte,  at  Marengo  or  Waterloo,  at  Shiloh  or  Chickamauga 
or  Fredericksburg  or  Spottsylvania  or  the  Wilderness  or 
Perryville  or  Prairie  Grove  might  well  envy  the  glory  of 
Pickett’s  defeat  at  Gettysburg!”  Col.  Hindman  paid  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  brave  men  who  gave  up  their  lives  on  the  altar 
of  their  country  in  Northern  prisons,  where  he  said  “thousands 
sleep  in  unmarked  graves,  while  others  have  the  simple  word 
‘unknown’  engraved  above  their  heads ; but  beneath  that  word 
is  also  written  ‘Confederate  soldier.’  Their  brave  struggles 
against  cold  and  hunger  fill  our  hearts  with  sadness  and  sor- 
row, but  increase  our  admiration  and  love  for  those  heroic 
men  who  in  dungeon  walls,  with  scarcely  any  clothing  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  rigors  of  Northern  winters,  and  with 
hunger  gnawing  at  their  vitals,  yet,  like  the  immortal  god 
Prometheus,  refused  to  unbend  their  manhood  to  supeiior 
force,  and  did  not  shrink  from  sacrificing  their  lives  rather 
than  forsake  their  country  or  be  false  to  their  sacred  cause.” 


MONUMENT  PRESENTED  BY  BISCOE  HINDMAN  TO  KENTUCKY  CONFEDERATE  HOME. 
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Lieut.  Gov.  W.  P.  Thorne  was  then  introduced,  and  in 
accepting  the  monument  on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  he  said:  “No  one  regrets  more  than  I the  in- 
ability of  our  Governor  to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  In 
sharing  it  with  you  I convey  to  you  his  regrets  in  not  being 
present.  I have  a strong  inclination  to  participate  in  these 
exercises  while  receiving  this  monument  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  and  rejoice  with  you  that,  while  mustered  squadrons, 
clashing  steel,  and  thundering  cannon  are  doing  war’s  bloody 
work  in  our  sister  nations,  we  should  be  grateful  to  Him  who 
now  guides  us  in  the  ways  of  pleasantness  and  the  paths  of 
peace,  in  the  enjoyment  of  rich  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.” 

Referring  to  the  monument,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  said : 

“We  know  that  if  we  could  cause  this  structure  to  ascend 
not  only  till  it  reached  the  skies  but  till  it  pierced  them,  its 
broad  surface  could  still  contain  but  a part  of  that  which 
in  an  age  of  knowledge  has  already  been  spread  over  the 
earth.  History  charges  herself  with  making  known  to  all 
future  times.  We  know  that  no  inscription  on  this  shaft  less 
broad  than  earth  itself  can  carry  information  of  the  events 
we  commemorate  where  it  has  not  already  gone,  and  that  no 
structure  which  shall  not  outlive  the  duration  of  letters  and 
knowledge  among  men  can  prolong  this  memorial.  But  our 
object  is  by  this  monument  to  show  in  a measure  our  deep 
sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  g^illantry  and  achieve- 
ment of  our  soldiery  and  by  presenting  this  work  of  gratitude 
to  the  eye  to  keep  alive  similar  sentiments  and  foster  a con- 
stant regard  to  the  principles  for  which  these  brave  soldiers 
fought. 

“Human  beings  are  composed  not  alone  of  reason  but  of 
imagination  and  sentiment.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  our 
object  in  erecting  this  monument  is  to  perpetuate  national  or 
sectional  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a mere  military  spirit ; 
it  is  higher,  purer,  nobler.  We  consecrate  it  to  the  memory 
of  the  gallant  men  who  occupy  this  Home  and  lie  buried  here, 
and  we  hope  that  the  Light  of  Peace  may  rest  upon  it  forever. 
We  come  not  as  Federals  or  Confederates,  but  as  American 
citizens  to  mark  a spot  which  must  be  forever  dear  to  us  and 
our  prosperity.  We  wish  that  whosoever  in  all  coming  time 
casts  his  eye  thither  may  see  that  this  place  where  lie  these 
brave  soldiers  who  waged  the  greatest  battles  ever  fought  is 
not  unmarked.  We  wish  that  this  monument  may  proclaim 
to  every  class  and  every  age  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  many  battles  these  men  fought.  We  trust  that  infancy 
may  learn  the  purpose  of  its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and 
that  weary  and  withered  age  may  behold  it  and  be  solaced 
by  the  recollections  which  it  suggests.  We  wish  that  labor 
may  look  upon  it  and  be  proud  in  the  midst  of  toil.  We  wish 
that  in  those  days  of  disaster  which  come  upon  all  nations, 
and  must  be  expected  to  come  to  us  also,  desponding  patri- 
otism may  turn  its  eyes  hither  and  be  assured  that  the  founda- 
tion of  our  national  power  still  stands  impregnable  against 
the  powers  of  earth.  We  wish  that  this  column,  rising  toward 
heaven  among  the  spires  of  so  many  temples  dedicated  to 
God,  may  contribute  also  to  produce  in  all  minds  a pious  feel- 
ing of  dependence  and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally,  that  the 
last  object  on  the  sight  of  him  who  leaves  his  native  shore, 
and  the  first  to  gladden  his  who  revisits  k,  will  be  something 
which  should  remind  him  of  the  liberty  and  glory  of  his  coun- 
try. Let  it  rise  until  it  meets  the  sun  in  its  coming,  let  the 
earliest  light  of  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  ana 
play  upon  its  summit.” 

Lieut.  Gov.  Thorne  was  followed  by  Gen.  Bennett  H.  Young, 
President  of  the  Home,  who  made  a most  touching  and  elo- 


quent address,  and  presented  the  history  of  the  Home  and  all 
that  had  been  done  for  it  by  the  State  and  its  friends.  He 
then  introduced  to  the  audience  Mrs.  Blackley,  who  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at  Pewee  Valley, 
who  were  especially  interested  in  the  Home.  It  is  expected 
that  this  Chapter  will  keep  kindly,  vigilant  watch  upon  this 
cemetery. 

The  Courier- Journal  published  the  picture  and  stated:  “It 
stands  as  a fitting  tribute  to  these  brave  old  men  who  thus  die 
away  from  their  kindred  and  homes,  and  as  a magnificent  evi- 
dence of  the  profound  interest  of  Col.  Hindman  in  all  that 
concerns  Confederates  and  his  deep  and  abiding  love  for  that 
cause  to  which  his  distinguished  and  gallant  father  rendered 
such  noble  service.” 

As  is  well  known  by  Confederates  throughout  the  South, 
Col.  Hindman  is  a son  of  Confederate  Maj.  Gen.  Tom  Hind- 
man, of  Arkansas,  who  was  greatly  distinguished  at  Shiloh, 
Chkkamauga,  Prairie  Grove,  and  other  hard-fought  battles, 
and  who  showed  executive  ability  of  the  highest  order  while 
in  command  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  He  is  re- 
membered by  old  soldiers  as  one  of  the  most  dashing  and  gal- 
lant generals  that  the  South  produced. 

The  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  the  introduction  of  the 
following  resolution  by  Col.  W.  O.  Coleman,  Commandant 
of  the  Confederate  Home,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Resolved  by  the  veterans  of  the  Kentucky  Confederate 
Hame,  That  we  thank  Col.  Biscoe  Hindman  with  hearts  full 
of  gratitude  and  emotion  for  his  munificent  gift  for  our  dead 
comrades  and  those  who  will  in  the  future  find  their  final  home 
in  this  sacred  and  now  consecrated  spot.  Acts  of  kindness  and 
beneficence  to  the  living  may  have  some  ulterior  or  selfish 
motive,  some  remote  hope  of  temporal  reward ; but  when  given 
to  the  dead  to  mark  and  perpetuate  their  place  of  burial  and 
to  become  a part  of  the  history  of  each  individual  never  to  be 
forgotten,  these  acts  illustrate  a principle  that  cannot  die  and 
a patriotism  and  fidelity  to  duty  unequaled  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  mankind.  In  the  latter  case  the  motive  cannot  be 
questioned  as  representing  any  other  thing  than  that  of  love 
and  charity. 

“Here  in  after  years  our  children  and  friends  will  make 
pilgrimage  to  this  lovely  place,  and  with  uncovered  heads  strew 
each  grave  with  flowers  and  be  guided  and  impressed  by  the 
lessons  taught  by  this  monument  and  the  separate  headstones 
in  this  beautiful  bivouac  of  heroism  and  duty  well  performed. 
We  appreciate  this  the  more  when  we  remember  how  desolate 
and  neglected  are  the  graves  of  so  many  of  our  comrades,  with 
no  headstones  or  shafts  of  honor  to  mark  their  resting  places. 

“But  for  Col.  Hindman’s  generosity  and  thoughtfulness  this 
monument  might  never  have  been  erected.  We  trust  that  his 
future  may  be  one  of  uninterrupted  pleasure,  profit,  and  happi- 
ness, and  that  he  may  realize  the  full  fruition  of  his  brightest 
and  most  cherished  hopes.” 


Escaped  from  Rock  Island.^ — S.  S.  Priest,  of  Side  View, 
Ky.,  who  was  a member  of  the  First  Kentucky  Cavalry,  in 
sending  some  data  to  the  Veteran,  says:  “I  was  a prisoner 
at  Rock  Island,  111.,  from  Christmas,  1863,  until  December 
3,  1864,  when  I made  my  escape  and  went  to  Canada.  • Five 
of  us  escaped  through  the  sewer — John  Totts,  of  Kentucky, 
who  has  since  died;  Tom  Berry,  of  Kentucky;  Tom  Daily, 
of  Henderson,  Ky. ; J.  W.  S.  Emerson,  of  the  Eighth  Texas 
Cavalry;  and  myself.  I should  like  to  hear  from  any  of  them 
through  the  Veteran  or  by  letter.  The  last  I heard  of  Emer- 
son he  was  living  in  Columbus,  Ky.,  but  I’ve  never  heard  of 
Berry  or  Daily  since  we  parted  in  Chicago.” 
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FORTY  HOURS  IN  A DUNGEON  AT  ROCK  ISLAND. 


BY  B.  M.  HORD,  NASHVILLE. 

I was  a merriiber  of  Dobbins’s  Regiment,  Walker’s  Brigade 
of  Arkansas  Cavalry,  and  a short  time  after  our  fiasco  at  Lit- 
tle Rock,  where  our  army  abandoned  a strongly  fortified 
position  without  firing  a shot,  except  a little  cavalry  skirmish 
below  the  town,  I was  captured  by  the  Eighth  Missouri  Fed- 
eral Cavalry  and,  after  spending  a few  days  in  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Little  Rock,  was  sent  with  a batch  of  other  prison- 
ers to  St.  Louis  and  confined  in  McDowell’s  old  Medical  Col- 
lege, which  had  been  converted  into  a Federal  prison.  Shortly 
after  our  arrival  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  was  made 
by  cutting  through  a partition  wall  that  divided  the  college 
from  a chapel  or  schoolroom.  I was  accused  of  being  in  the 
plot  and,  with  a number  of  others,  was  promptly  sent  to 
Rock  Island,  some  four  hundred  miles  above. 

This  prison,  located  on  an  island  in  the  Mississippi  River, 
was  a square  inclosure  of  some  eight  or  ten  acres,  surrounded 
by  a heavy  plank  fence  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  with  a 
parapet  four  feet  from  the  top  extending  all  around  on  the 
outside  for  the  sentinels,  and  on  the  inside,  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
from  the  fence,  there  was  a shallow  ditch  called  the  “dead 
line.”  Prisoners  were  not  allowed  nearer  the  fence  than  this 
ditch  upon  penalty  of  being  shot  without  challenge  by  the 
sentinels.  Several  were  killed  while  I was  there  who  thought- 
lessly stepped  over  the  line.  Two,  I remember,  were  killed 
at  different  times  who,  in  the  excitement  of  a ball  game, 
chased  the  ball  across  the  ditch.  The  barracks  were  about 
ninety  by  twenty  feet,  built  of  rough  upright  boards,  with  a 
partition  at  one  end  for  a kitchen,  which  was  furnished  with 
a forty-gallon  kettle  in  which  we  did  all  of  our  cooking  save 
the  bread.  The  kitchen  was  presided  over  by  a sergeant  of 
the  barracks  and  his  cooks,  who  were  also  prisoners.  Wooden 
bunks  in  three  tiers,  one 
above  the  other,  in  which 
we  slept,  extended  the 
full  length  of  the  build- 
ing on  each  side.  The 
barracks  were  built  in 
uniform  rows  across  the 
inclosure,  with  a broad 
avenue  beginning  at  the 
main  entrance  and  run- 
ning directly  through  the 
center  of  the  prison. 

The  houses  were  num- 
bered consecutively  from 
one  up  to  eighty-four.  I 
was  in  barrack  twenty- 
four. 

When  we  arrived 
at  Rock  Island, 
early  in  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  Col.  Rust 
was  in  command 
with  a detachment 
of  the  Fourth  In- 
valid Corps.  He 
was  a kind-hearted 
old  fellow,  and  just 
to  the  prisoners ; 
but  unfortunately 
for  us  the  old  colo- 


moved,  and  in  his  ben  m’culloch  hord. 
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place  came  as  inhuman  a brute  as  ever  disgraced  the  uniform 
of  any  country,  one  A.  J.  Johnson,  with  his  regipient  of 
negroes  for  guard  duty,  leaving  the  Fourth  Invalid  men, 
many  of  whom  had  grown  to  middle  age  in  the  service  on 
the  frontier,  for  light  fatigue  duty,  such  as  calling  the  roll 
of  prisoners  morning  and  evening,  inspecting  the  barracks, 
etc.  Many  of  these  old,  battle-scarred  veterans  and  their 
officers  were  kindly  disposed  toward  us,  but  dared  not  show 
it  beyond  a word  or  look,  for  every  devilish  device  that 
could  be  conjured  up  in  the  brain  of  a savage  to  make  us 
suffer  was  put  in  force  by  Johnson.  Men  were  brutally  pun- 
ished upon  the  slightest  pretext.  I saw  prisoners  tied  up  to 
the  fence  by  their  thumbs,  their  toes  barely  touching  the 
ground,  in  the  hot,  broiling  sun  until  they  would  faint,  and 
when  cut  down  by  the  guards  fall  limp  and  unconscious, 
while  none  of  us  dared  approach ; for  they  were  next  the  fence, 
over  the  dead  line,  and  grinning  negro  sentinels  stood  just 
above  them  with  ready  guns  in  hand.  We  were  no  longer  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  buying  provisions  from  the  post  sutler 
or  to  receive  such  things  from  home ; at  the  same  time  our 

rations  had  been  gradually  reduced  to  less  than  half  the 

amount  issued  to  us  when  we  first  reached  the  Rock  Island 
prison.  Hunger  began  to  develop  the  savage  instincts  that 
lie  dormant  in  us  all ; men  grew  ugly  in  temper,  quarrels  and 
fights  were  frequent  over  their  scant  rations,  yet  this  was 
but  a foretaste  of  what  was  to  come. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  twelve  barracks  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  inclosure,  near  the  main  entrance  to  the  prison, 
were  fenced  off,  the  occupants  transferred  to  other  barracks ; 
and  at  roll  call  one  morning  we  were  informed  that  the 

United  States  government  had  opened  a recruiting  office  in 

our  prison,  and  that  all  who  would  take  the  oath  and  join  the 
United  States  army  would  be  moved  into  the  new  pen — calf 
pen,  we  called  it — furnished  good  clothing,  bountiful  rations, 
paid  one  hundred  dollars  bounty,  the  post  sutler  permitted 
to  bring  in  whatever  they  wanted  to  eat,  and  that  they  would 
not  be  sent  South  to  fight,  but  out  on  the  frontier  to  hold  the 
Indians  in  subjection.  Never,  since  the  Son  of  Man  was 
tempted  by  the  devil,  was  dishonor  more  cunningjy  devised 
or  temptingly  displayed.  Quite  a number  jumped  at  the  bait, 
mostly  men  who  were  willing  to  take  the  oath  under  any 
circur.;siar.:es ; but  after  this  came  the  heroic  struggle  be- 
tween patriotism  and  starvation,  for  our  rations  had  been  still 
further  reduced  under  the  pretext  of  creating  a “prisoners' 
fund”  to  pay  for  medicines,  caring  for  our  sick,  and  to  pay  for 
such  clothing  as  the  government  issued  us.  (See  “Record  of 
Rebellion,”  Series  IT,  Vol.  8.)  But  every  few  days  starvation 
would  claim  a victory.  It  was  pitiful.  Gaunt  forms  with  the 
glare  of  wolfish  hunger  in  their  eyes,  the  very  pictures  of 
famine,  could  be  seen  going  up  to  take  the  oath,  tears  stream- 
ing down  their  faces  and  curses  on  the  Yankees  from  their 
lips,  their  poor,  shriveled  flesh  showing  beneath  fluttering 
rags,  for  when  one  of  this  kind  was  starved  into  submission, 
knowing  he  would  soon  be  well  supplied,  he  exchanged  his 
clothes  with  some  more  needy  comrade. 

Dart  was  the  name  of  our  post  sutler.  He  was  a kind- 
hearted  fellow,  had  made  many  friends  among  the  prisoners 
before  Johnson  began  his'  starving  process  and  stopped  us 
from  trading  with  him,  but  he  was  now  permitted  to  resume 
business  with  the  recruits  in  the  “calf  pen.”  It  was  some 
fifty  steps  from  the  main  entrance  of  the  prison  to  the  gate  of 
the  “calf  pen,”  and  frequently  numbers  of  us  would  gather 
along  this  space,  as  near  the  dead  line  as  we  dared  get,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Dart’s  wagon  with  supplies  for  the  re- 
cruits just  to  catch  a glimpse  and  get  a whiff  of  the  odor 
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of  fresh  bread,  meats,  and  pies  as  they  passed  from  one  gate 
to  the  other.  Ah,  the  odor  of  those  pies  ! I will  carry  to  my 
grave  their  odor. 

Dart  had  a dog  that  would  sometimes  f:llow  his  wagon 
into  the  prison.  We  were  assembled  one  evening,  as  usual, 
to  smell  the  pies  and  things,  when  the  front  gate  swung  open 
and  Dart  drove  in ; the  dog  came  in  also.  The  best  of  us, 
man  or  beast,  sometimes  make  mistakes.  Dart  and  his  dog 
were  not  exceptions.  In  allowing  the  dog  to  follow  him  was 
Dart’s  mistake.  The  wagon  stopped  a moment  in  our  midst 
for  the  sentry  to  open  the  gate  to  the  “calf  pen the  dog 
took  position  midway  beneath  the  wagon — wise  dog;  a wink, 
a significant  nod  at  the  dog,  passed  between  a half  dozen 
prisoners ; two  stepped  around  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
wagon  and,  unobserved,  made  a pass  at  the  dog;  the  dog 
instinctively  dodged  to  the  other  side — this  was  his  mistake. 
He  didn’t  understand  the  advantage  of  a flank  movement. 
In  an  instant  a bony,  brown  hand  had  him  by  the  back  of  his 
neck  and  another  clutched  his  throat ; he  was  tucked  under 
the  skirt  of  a long-tailed  coat,  and  a moment  later  three  men, 
walking  close  together  as  if  to  conceal  something  from  the 
crowd  behind  them,  disappeared  around  the  corner  of  the  near- 
est barrack. 

I wish  to  state  emphatically  that  I did  not  catch  Dart’s  dog, 
neither  did  I tack  the  skin  to  the  big  oak  tree  in  the  main 
avenue  that  was  found  there  the  next  morning  with  a note 
attached  requesting  some  one  to  “send  in  another  dog,’’  but 
I’ve  always  conscientiously  felt  I was  indebted  to  Dart  for  the 
hind  quarter  of  a dog.  My  bunk  mate,  Charlie  Goodwin,  how- 
ever, had  no  conscientious  scruples  about  it.  He  thougjit  the 
fruit  was  overripe — that  if  it  had  been  pulled  greener,  say  in 
the  puppy  stage,  it  would  have  been  more  palatable.  But 
Charlie  was  a bit  fastidious.  He  was  head  clerk  in  a swell 
confectionary  establishment  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  when  the  war 
began,  accustomed  to  selling  bonbons,  fancy  candies,  and 
cakes  to  ladies,  and  naturally  his  taste  had  become  more  or 
less  vitiated  for  the  substantials  of  life. 

Having  sampled  the  regular  prison  fare  for  more  than  ten 
months,  with  such  side  dishes  as  I could  get,  as  our  rations 
contracted  the  price  of  rats  expanded  until  one  could  not  be 
had  for  love  or  money,  I determined  to  make  another  effort 
to  relieve  Uncle  Sam  of  any  further  expense  on  my  account. 
I had  been  engaged  in  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  tunnel 
out,  and  I knew  a negro  too  well  to  trust  him  a bribe,  for 
three  comrades  that  I knew  were  shot  and  killed  by  the  negro 
sentinels  at  night  after  the  villains  had  accepted  cash  bribes, 
so  I decided  I would  make  the  attempt  disguised  as  a Yan- 
kee. Every  morning  after  roll  call  a detail  of  six  prisoners 
from  each  barrack  was  made  to  carry  out  the  slop  barrels 
through  a little  side  gate,  escorted  by  a Yankee  guard,  empty 
the  barrels  in  the  river,  and  return  to  the  prison.  My  idea 
was,  disguised  in  a Yankee  uniform,  with  a citizen’s  suit  under- 
neath, to  take  charge  of  a detail,  march  out  with  it,  discard 
my  uniform  as  soon  as  possible  when  safely  outside,  and  in 
citizen's  clothes  the  greatest  danger  would  be  past.  The 
prison  was  constantly  searched  for  contraband  articles,  es- 
pecially Yankee  clothes.  I had  managed  to  keep  concealed 
a Yankee  blouse  and  cap,  but  had  no  pants,  no  pistol,  and  no 
scabbard.  These  last  were  as  necessary  as  the  pants,  for  the 
guards  were  required  to  wear  pistols  when  they  came  in 
prison.  I had  on  a Yankee  belt  when  captured,  which  had  not 
been  taken  from  me,  and  the  pistol  and  scabbard  I soon  pro- 
vided. A thick  piece  of  pine  board  furnished  the  material 
out  of  which  I whittled  a good  imitation  handle  of  a pistol, 
which  I stained  with  ink  and  glazed  over  with  a lead  pencil 


to  give  it  the  appearance  of  steel.  The  scabbard  I made  from 
the  knee  flaps  of  my  cavalry  boots,  a fine  Yankee  pair  that  my 
best  girl  had  smuggled  out  of  Helena,  Ark.,  for  me  under 
her  hoop  skirt  just  before  our  fight  there;  but  it  was  a month 
later  before  I secured  the  pants.  I was  standing  one  morning 
near  the  main  entrance  when  a two-horse  wagon,  loaded  with 
coal  and  driven  by  a green-looking  Dutchman,  came  in.  The 
driver’s  big  blue  Yankee  overcoat  was  lying  back  on  the  coal, 
and  I determined  to  have  it.  While  he  was  fumbling  in  his 
pockets  to  find  the  ticket  showing  the  number  of  barrack  that 
had  made  requisition  for  the  fuel,  I advanced  and  roughly 
asked  what  had  detained  him,  that  I had  been  waiting  an  hour 
for  the  coal ; taking  his  ticket  and  signing  my  sergeant’s  name 
to  it,  I mounted  the  wagon  and  directed  him  to  my  barrack, 
number  twenty-four,  on  the  far  side  of  the  prison.  Throwing 
the  coat  on  the  wheel  horse  as  I jumped  down,  I bade  him 
wait  and  I would  have  his  wagon  unloaded.  I went  in,  in- 
formed my  sergeant,  John  Smith — John  Rodgers  was  his  real 
name,  but  he  belonged  to  Quantrell's  command,  and  had  this 
been  known  his  life  would  not  have  been  worth  a day’s  ra- 
tions— of  my  intentions,  and  asked  that  he  send  out  a detail 
to  unload  the  coal.  I then  posted  two  or  three  of  my  friends, 
and,  while  the  men  were  unloading  the  wagon,  they  were  at- 
tracting the  driver’s  attention  on  the  far  side  from  me  by 
urging  him  to  buy  trinkets  they  had  made  out  of  shell,  bone, 
etc.  Unobserved  I slipped  the  coat  under  my  overcoat,  car- 
ried it  into  my  barrack,  lifted  up  a loose  plank  in  the  floor, 
dropped  it  underneath,  and  went  back  to  watch  developments. 
Of  course  the  Dutchman  missed  his  coat  when  he  started  to 
drive  away,  and  appealed  to  the  sergeant,  who  called  up  the 
men ; all  declared  there  was  no  coat  on  the  wagon — in  truth, 
they  had  not  noticed  it.  Then  the  Dutchman  got  mad,  and 
they  beg^n  to  come  back  at  him  with  unbiblical  language. 
Being  in  the  midst  of  five  or  six  thousand  half-starved  rebels, 
he  curbed  his  tongue ; but  within  twenty  minutes  after  he 
drove  out  the  bugle  sounded  the  assembly,  and  the  entire 
prison  was  searched,  though  without  results.  Two  nights 
aftei  wards,  when  all  was  quiet,  the  coat  was  ripped  up,  washed 
in  our  cooking  kettle,  wrung  out  dry  as  possible,  the  pieces 
placed  smoothly  over  the  planks  in  the  bottom  of  my  bunk, 
my  oilcloth  over  them,  my  blanket  over  that,  and  my  bunk 
mate  and  I slept  on  them  for  a week  (no  patent  for  either 
washing  or  ironing  on  this  plan  was  applied  for).  I took 
them  out  at  night  and,  ripping  up  an  old  pair  of  my  pants, 
placed  the  pieces  over  the  blue  cloth  on  our  kitchen  table,  cut 
out  the  pants  with  my  pocket  knife,  and  in  three  or  four 
nights  had  them  made.  No  slouch  of  a job  was  it,  either,  con- 
sidering it  was  my  first  pair,  made  without  thimble  or  scis- 
sors, and  much  of  the  thread  drawn  from  my  old  pants.  All 
the  work  had  to  be  done  secretly  with  a shaded  light  at  night, 
for  the  prison  was  full  of  spies,  but  at  last  I was  ready  for 
business. 

Next  morning  at  roll  call  my  sergeant  reported  me  sick; 
and  when  the  Yankee  sergeant  came  in  to  verify  the  report, 
he  found  me  in  my  bunk  with  a blanket  drawn  close  up  under 
my  chin,  suffering  from  a severe  chill  (?),  but  a moment  later 
when  the  bugle  sounded  break  ranks  I threw  off  the  blanket, 
sprang  out  of  my  bunk  in  Yankee  uniform,  the  butt  of  my 
pistol  showing  bravely  in  the  scabbard  belted  under  my 
blouse — all  of  which  I expected  to  discard  as  soon  as  I was  at 
a safe  distance  outside,  for  the  citizen  suit  I had  on  under- 
neath. Passing  out  the  back  door  of  our  barrack  as  the  men 
came  in  the  front,  I soon  found  a squad  (six  men  with  three 
barrels)  waiting  for  a Federal  guard  to  escort  them  out. 
Assuming  authority,  I ordered  them  to  take  up  the  barrels 
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and  move  forward.  We  had  to  march  to  the  far  side  of  the 
prison,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  little  side  gate  found  all 
the  scavenger  force  in  line,  the  first  squad  standing  at  the 
edge  of  the  dead  line,  the  others  extending  back  in  the  prison 
probably  a hundred  yards.  Glancing  from  under  the  visor 
of  my  cap,  I saw  the  officer  of  the  day  on  the  parapet  directly 
over  the  gate,  a negro  sentinel  on  either  side,  watching,  the 
line  form.  He  called  to  me  as  I came  up,  asking  if  I was  the 
last.  Replying  that  I was,  he  ordered  the  guard  below  to 
open  the  gate,  and  we  began  to  pass  out.  Up  to  this  time  it 
had  been  nothing  but  pure  bluff  on  my  part,  but  as  we  moved 
toward  the  dead  line  my  nerve  began  to  leave  me.  From  the 
furtive  glances  I gave  from  time  to  time  at  the  officer  and 
sentinels  I imagined  they  were  giving  me  special  attention, 
and  the  nearer  I approached  the  greater  became  my  fear  that 
I had  been  betrayed  or  they  had  penetrated  my  disguise  and 
were  only  waiting,  for  me  to  step  over  the  dead  line  to  shoot. 
Had  it  been  a dash  or  rush  with  other  comrades,  I could  have 
taken  my  chance  with  the  bunch,  but  only  one  at  a time  could 
pass  out  of  the  narrow  gate,  and  to  be  slowly  moving  up  foot 
by  foot  to  a line  that  I knew  was  certain  death  to  cross,  with 
two  negro  guards  watching  me  and  anxious  to  shoot,  sent  a 
tingling  sensation  down  my  back  and  a sharp  pain  in  my 
jaws,  as  if  I had  bitten  a sour  pickle.  A dozen  times  I was 
tempted  to  spring  behind  a barrack  before  they  could  shoot,  and 
give  up  the  attempt,  but  it  was  too  late  now.  I was  within  ten 
feet  of  the  line,  and  the  least  wavering  or  false  step  would 
confirm  their  suspicions,  if  they  had  any,  and  certainly  draw 
their  fire ; so,  pulling  myself  together  as  best  I could,  I stepped 
over  with  my  men,  marched  them  out  the  g,ate,  and  saw,  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  months  outside  of  a prison  wall,  the  broad 
Mississippi  and  the  city  of  Davenport  beyond. 

We  had  gone  a hundred  yards  down  the  river  bank  when 
I felt  a hand  on  my  shoulder  and  some  one  asked,  “What 
company  do  you  belong  to?”  Looking  up,  I saw  it  was  the 
officer  from  the  parapet.  “Capt.  Ameron’s,”  I replied  promptly, 
at  the  same  time  ordering  my  squad  to  “close  up.”  He 
walked  with  me  a little  distance,  and  when  not  more  than 
fifty  feet  from  where  they  were  mounting  guard  for  the  day 
he  halted  me,  called  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  and  asked 
if  the  detail  from  Ameron’s  company  had  reported.  They 
had.  Facing  me  squarely  to  them,  he  asked  if  I belonged  to 
their  company.  The  play  was  over.  The  Yanks  gave  a know- 
ing grin  and,  shaking  their  heads,  pronounced  me  a “counter- 
feit.” Calling  a sergeant  to  take  charge  of  my  detail  of  Rebs, 
who  were  as  much  surprised  as  the  Yankees,  I was  marched 
up  to  the  officers’  quarters,  stripped  of  all  my  clothing,  and 
after  failing  to  find  any  money  or  papers — I had  a $io  bill 
rolled  in  a small  ball  and  glued  to  my  head  under  the  hair 
back  of  my  ear — I was  furnished  a pair  of  old  second-hand 
brown  jeans  pants,  a woolen  shirt,  and  a pair  of  russet  shoes, 
without  socks.  The  officers,  several  of  whom  had  collected, 
evidently  intended  to  make  me  look  as  ridiculous  as  possible, 
for  while  I was  small,  even  for  my  age,  the  things  furnished 
me  would  have  been  rather  large  for  a six-foot,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pound  man.  Then  they  began  to  question  me  as  to 
where  I procured  my  Yankee  uniform.  They  could  see  I had 
designed  the  pistol  and  scabbard — but  the  clothes?  I knew 
I would  be  punished  severely  if  I told  them  I stole  the  coat 
to  make  the  pants,  so  I decided  to  saddle  the  whole  thing  on 
a Yankee.  The  recruits  in  the  “calf  pen”  were  permitted  to 
come  out  in  detachments,  accompanied  by  a guard,  morning 
and  evening  to  get  water  at  the  well  in  our  prison,  and  I told 
my  captors  that  I had  bought  the  clothes  late  one  evening 
from  one  of  these  guards  ; did  not  know  his  name  and  would 


not  recognize  his  face.  They  refused  to  accept  the  statement; 
but  no  coaxing,  bribes,  or  threats  could  make  me  deviate 
from  the  truth  (?)  of  this  story,  so  they  ordered  the  sergeant 
to  take  me  to  the  guardhouse,  put  me  in  irons,  and  drop  me 
in  the  dungeon  until  my  memory  improved.  The  guardhouse 
was  like  our  barracks  except  it  was  better  built,  had  no  bunks 
in  it,  was  ceiled  and  made  comfortable  inside.  Underneath 
the  room  which  we  used  as  a kitchen  an  excavation  probably 
twelve  by  fourteen  feet  and  eight  or  ten  feet  deep  had  been 
made,  which  was  used  for  a dungeon.  The  entrance  to  it 
was  through  a trapdoor  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  secured 
by  a bolt  on  the  upper  side.  The  door  was  lifted  up,  a ladder 
thrust  down  in  the  hole,  the  prisoner  descended,  the  ladder 
was  withdrawn,  the  door  dropped  back,  the  bolt  shot,  and — 
there  you  were  in  darkness  absolutely  black.  A thirty-two 
pound  shot  on  a four-foot  chain,  with  an  ordinary  spring 
lock  cuff  at  the  other  end,  was  fastened  around  my  ankle  and 
I was  marched  to  the  trapdoor.  When  it  was  opened  and  I 
started  down  the  ladder  a horrible,  loathsome  odor  from  the 
fetid  atmosphere  below  almost  caused  me  to  fall,  but,  gripping 
the  chain  in  one  hand  and  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  with  the 
other,  I was  carefully  feeling  my  way  down  with  my  long 
russet  shoes  when  the  old,  familiar  challenge  of  “Who  comes 
there?”  sounded  in  the  darkness  below.  There  was  a devil- 
may-care  tone  in  the  voice  that  prompted  me  to  answer : “A 
friend  without  the  countersign.” 

“Advance,  friend ! The  rattle  of  that  chain  is  countersign 
enough,”  he  answered  back. 

“Are  you  down?”  the  guard  called  to  me  from  above. 

“Don’t  know,  but  I am  at  the  end  of  the  ladder,”  I replied. 
When  the  ladder  was  drawn  up  and  the  door  closed,  I saw 
there  was  a faint,  flickering  ray  of  light  near  my  feet  that  I 
discovered  came  from  the  open  door  of  a small  stove. 
“What’s  your  game,  and  what  barrack  are  you  from  ?”  asked 
the  voice  that  had  challenged  me.  I told  him,  and  he  in 
turn  informed  me  that  he  was  the  unfortunate  prisoner  who, 
a short  time  before,  in  a fight  with  a comrade  had  killed  him 
by  striking  him  in  the  head  with  the  footboard  of  his  bunk. 
The  Yankees  had  taken  him  out  of  prison  and  given  him  the 
choice  of  either  joining  the  Yankee  army  or  be  hung  for 
murder,  and  he  had  told  them  to  “hang  and  be  d — d,”  so 
they  put  him  in  the  dungeon  to  give  him  time  to  reconsider. 

By  his  side  on  the  edge  of  the  ray  of  light  I thought  I 
saw  something  move,  and  I inquired  if  he  was  alone.  “O,  no; 
you  are  in  select  company  down  here,”  he  replied.  “There  are 
two  Yankee  deserters  condemned  to  be  shot  and  a crazy 
nigger  that  stands  a good  chance  of  going  the  same  way.” 
He  then  told  me  the  negro  had  gone  suddenly  crazy  while  on 
post,  and  when  the  relief  guard  came  around  had  fired  into 
the  squad,  mortally  wounding  one  of  them.  He  was  in  the 
dungeon  waiting  the  decision  of  a court-martial.  We  had 
heard  of  the  incident  in  prison  at  the  time  it  occurred,  and 
there  are  doubtless  many  old  Reck  Islanders  yet  living  who 
will  recall  it,  although  we  attached  no  importance  to  it  at  the 
time.  But  it  came  back  to  me  then  with  a shudder  of  horror, 
for  when  a very  small  child  I had  been  badly  frightened  by  a 
harmless  imbecile,  and  ever  afterwards  the  only  argument  my 
old  nurse  needed  to  make  me  submissive  and  obedient  was  to 
threaten  me  with  “a  crazy  man.”  It  was  a childish  fear,  but 
one  I’ve  never  outgrown,  and  to-day  I am  more  afraid  of  a 
lunatic  than  anything  living.  It  was  but  small  comfort  to  me 
when  my  friend  told  me  the  negro  was  his  “bodyguard,”  and 
that  he  was  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  whip  the  two 
deserters  with  one  hand.  The  last  vestige  of  nerve  was 
oozing  out  of  me  in  a cold  perspiration  as  I realized  the  situa- 
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tion — chained  and  in  a twelve-foot  dungeon  with  a powerful, 
crazy  negro.  I dropped  my  ball,  and  the  rattle  of  the  chain 
emphasized  the  horror  of  my  situation.  My  knees  began  to 
shake  beneath  me,  and  as  soon  as  I could  speak  without  be- 
traying my  fear  I told  my  friend  that  I would  sit  down,  that 
I was  rather  tired  from  my  morning’s  experience.  “Sorry 
I can’t  offer  you  a chair,”  he  replied.  “We  recline  here  mostly, 
and,  as  they  have  not  sent  your  bed  down,  you  will  have  to 
use  one  of  the  Yank’s.  Nig,  get  the  gentleman  a bed.”  There 
was  a commotion  in  the  dar)- — =.  then  the  light  shone  on  two 
long,  powerful  forearms  ano  . hands  that  were  holding 
toward  me  a plank,  some  six  feet  long  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  wide.  I could  see  nothing  more,  but  knew  instinctively 
to  whom  the  arms  and  hands  belonged,  and  shuddered  as  I 
took  the  board.  Placing  it  directly  in  front  of  the  stove  under 
the  ray  of  light,  I stretched  myself  out  on  my  back,  my  ball 
at  my  feet,  and  hands  clasped  under  my  head.  I have  no 
idea  how  long  I remained  in  this  position,  for  there  is  no 
record  of  time  in  a dungeon,  day  or  night  is  all  alike — black, 
blacker,  blackest — but  from  excitement,  fatigue,  and  fear  I 
must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  I was  aroused  to  consciousness 
by  something  pulling  on  my  chain,  pressing  the  cold  iron 
against  my  naked  ankle,  and  I opened  my  eyes.  On  his  knees 
bending  over  me,  his  face  directly  in  the  beam  of  light  from 
the  stove,  and  so  close  to  mine  I could  feel  his  breath  on  my 
face,  with  a maniac’s  gleam  in  his  bulging  eyes,  was  the 
hideous  face  of  .the  negro ; in  the  shadowy  light  I could  see 
my  thirty-two  pound  shot  resting  in  the  upturned  palm  of  his 
right  hand  near  his  shoulder  while  his  left  grasped  the  chain 
lower  down  which  he  was  pulling  to  give  him  more  purchase 
to  dash  the  ball  on  my  head.  An  electric  flash-,  was  not 
quicker  than  I took  in  the  situation  or  a clap  of  thunder  louder 
than  my  scream  of  mortal  terror.  Pie  dropped  the  ball  and, 
with  a maniac’s  cunning  on  being  discovered,  glided  like  a 
snake  off  in  the  darkness.  My  comrade  was  on  his  feet  al- 
most as  quick  as  I,  and  when  I explained  that  the  negro  was 
about  to  dash  my  brains  out  with  my  ball,  he  gave  him  a 
scientific  cursing,  and  I heard  him  kicking  him  vigorously  in 
the  dark,  at  the  same  time  ordering  him  to  “go  up  in  the  cor- 
ner.” In  a few  moments  he  came  back,  told  me  the  negro 
would  not  again  disturb  me,  and  to  lie  down  ai  d finish 
my  nap,  which  I declined  with  the  truthful  assurance  that 
I was  not  a bit  sleepy.  The  absolute  control  this  South- 
ern boy  had  over  this  negro  was  so  incomprehensible  to  me 
that  many  years  afterwards  I mentioned  the  fact  to  my  friend, 
the  late  Dr.  J.  H.  Callender,  for  many  years  Superintendent 
of  the  Insane  Asylum  for  Tennessee,  and  a man  of  national 
reputation  as  an  expert  on  insanity,  and  he  informed  me  that 
the  case  was  by  no  means  extraordinary;  that  the  negro  wa=  a 
weak-minded  creature  to  start  with,  that  the  violent  and  sud- 
den change  from  slavery  to  a United  States  soldier,  the  cha.ige 
of  climate,  habits,  etc.,  had  evidently  deranged  his  feeble  mind: 
that  it  was  a perfect  blank  as  to  his  surroundings,  but  when 
thrown  in  contact  with  a Southern  man,  hearing  the  Southern 
dialect,  the  authoritative  tone,  and  the  rough  treatment  re- 
vived in  a feeble  way  his  memory  of  slavery,  which  made  him 
docile  and  obedient  to  the  Southerner,  for  he  only  remembered 
himself  as  a slave. 

It  seemed  as  if  I had  been  confined  in  darkness  an  eternity 
when  the  trapdoor  was  opened,  the  ladder  lowered,  and,  in- 
stead of  calling  for  one  of  us  to  come  up  and  get  our  bread 
and  canteens  of  water,  which  were  our  only  rations,  I was 
ordered  to  come  up.  It  was  a moment  or  two  before  my  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  glare  of  the  light;  then  I realized 
from  the  lantern  in  the  orderly’s  hand  that  it  was  night.  The 


guard  was  drawn  up  in  open  order  at  a “shoulder,”  and  the 
offieer  of  the  day  standing  in  the  open  door.  “How  is  your 
memory  now  about  your  clothes  ?”  he  asked,  as  I halted  in 
front  of  him.  It  occurred  to  me  he  would  believe  one  story 
as  readily  as  another,  so  I concluded  to  stick  to  the  original 
text.  “Very  well,”  he  replied;  “if  we  can’t  starve  it  out  of 
you,  maybe  we  can  shoot  it  out.  Muster  the  guard  outside, 
orderly.”  If  I had  been  at  myself,  I would  have  known  at 
once  this  was  all  bluff  to  bully  me  into  a confession,  but  I was 
weak,  sick,  and  frazzled  out  generally;  and  when  I heard  the 
negroes  close  up  and  come  tramping  out  behind  me,  while  the 
officer  marched  me  in  front,  it  made  me  wish  I was  safely 
back  in  the  prison  once  more.  The  guard  was  drawn  up 
outside,  and  I was  left  standing  some  ten  or  fifteen  steps  in 
front  of  them.  The  officer  again  questioned  me  about  the  uni- 
form, and  I again  gave  him  the  same  old  story.  After  bully- 
ing me  for  a time,  and  repeatedly  informing  me  that  I was 
not  telling  the  truth,  in  a word  of  three  letters,  he  ordered 
the  sergeant  to  put  me  back  in  prison.  I was  put  in  the  dun- 
geon Wednesday  morning  about  seven  o’clock  and  was  taken 
out  Friday  night  about  twelve. 

I wore  the  ball  for  nearly  two  months,  when  it  was  ordered 
off  by  Capt.  Ameron  himself.  He  was  officer  of  the  day,  and 
was  watching  some  prisoners  clean  up  the  grounds  inside  the 
prison.  I walked  up  close  to  him  and  dropped  my  ball  to 
attract  his  attention.  He  turned  when  he  heard  the  chain 
rattle,  looked  me  over,  and  asked  why  I was  wearing  the  ball. 
I replied  because  I could  not  get  it  off  (which  was  a fib,  as 
I could  pick  the  lock  with  a small  nail  and  stout  cord  as  fast 
as  it  could  be  locked,  and  which  I did  every  night  af'er 
getting  into  my  bunk,  but  was  afraid  to  go  without  it  in  d-^y- 
time  f(.  :•  fear  some  spy  would  report  me,  then  it  would  have 
been  nvei°d  on  my  leg).  “What  did  they  put  it  on  you  for?” 
he  inquired.  I stated  the  case,  and  told  him  it  was  a reflection 
on  the  standing  of  his  company,  that  I had  simply  claimed  to 
be  a member  of  it  when  they  immediately  proceeded  to  iron 
me.  I saw  his  eyes  twinkle  a little  as  he  said,  “So  you  are 
the  little  rascal  who  claimed  to  belong  to  my  company,  are 
you?”  I confessed  I was.  In  a few  moments  he  turned  to  go 
and  ordered  me  to  follow.  We  had  reached  the  big  ditch  that 
was  being  dug  across  the  prison,  when  he  suddenly  stopped, 
looked  me  square  in  the  face,  and  asked  if  my  irons  were 
riveted  on.  I told  him  they  were  not.  Without  removing  his 
eyes,  he  asked  me  if  I had  been  wearing  the  ball  all  the  time. 
I assured  him  I had  (with  proper  allowance  for  truth  under 
the  circumstances).  “Now,  see  here,  Johnny,  I am  .going  to 
have  that  ball  taken  off,  but  I have  heard  that  you  fellows  can 
pick  one  of  those  locks  in  a flash.  Let  me  see  you  do  it,”  he 
said,  looking  around  to  see  that  no  one  was  in  hearing  dis- 
tance. After  another  assurance  from  him  that  the  ball  should 
come  off,  I took  my  little  nail  and  string  out  of  my  pocket 
and  in  a twinkle  had  the  shackle  off.  He  examined  the  nail 
and  the  string,  then  told  me  to  do  it  again,  which  I did.  He 
only  said:  “Weil,  I'll  be  d — . Fasten  it  back  and  come  along.” 
Passing  out  the  gate,  he  called  a sergeant  and  told  him  to 
take  my  irons  off  and  put  me  back  in  prison.  I thought  I 
detected  a sly  wink  as  he  nodded  his  head  to  me  and  turned 
away. 

There  is  but  a short  span  of  life  left  me,  but  I would  give 
a good  slice  out  of  it  to  know  if  my  comrade  in  the  dungeon 
is  living  and  to  grasp  his  hand  once  more,  or  to  meet  some  of 
the  members  of  the  detail  that  I marched  out  that  morning 
with  the  slop  barrels,  none  of  whom  I knew ; but  if  any  are 
living  and  read  this  article,  they  will  certainly  remember  the 
circumstances  of  my  arrest. 
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Nearly  forty  years  have  passed  since  my  dungeon  experience, 
yet  at  times  I can  feel  the  hot  breath  of  that  burly  negro  on 
my  cheek,  can  see  his  bulging  eyes  with  a maniac’s  glare  in 
them  close  to  mine,  and  in  the  shadowy  darkness  see  my  ball 
in  his  uplifted  hand  ready  to  fall  and  crush  my  head;  I scream 
in  mortal  terror,  and — I feel  some  one  shaking  me  and  a 
voice  sounding  far  away,  saying,  “Husband,  husband,  wake 
up!  You  have  a nightmare.  You  must  quit  eating  such  heavy 
suppers and  I wake  up  to  thank  God  it  is  only  a nightmare 
this  time,  and  that  it  was  not  caused  by  overfeeding  on  Dart’s 
dog. 


“7  C.  K.” 

There  are  doubtless  yet  living  many  veterans  who  were 
prisoners  at  Rock  Island  in  1864-65,  whose  memories  will  be 
revived  by  the  above  emblematic  caption.  They  will  remem- 
ber that  secret  oath-bound  organization  of  prisoners  formed 
at  the  darkest  and  most  trying  time  of  their  prison  life,  a 
time  when  the  United  States  government  was  using  every 
means  by  starvation  and  bribery  to  induce  the  prisoners  to 
join  the  United  States  army,  for  it  was  at  this  time  the  or- 
ganization was  formed  and  the  members  took  a solemn  oath 
to  stand  by  each  other  under  all  circumstances  and  to  die  in 
prison  rather  than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  join  the 
United  States  army  so  long  as  the  Confederate  government 
was  in  existence. 

The  “Seven  Confederate  Knights,”  as  indicated  by  the  “7 
C.  K.,”  had  their  grips,  signs,  password,  and  badge.  The 
badge  was  made  of  bone  or  shell,  and  was  a star  with  seven 
points.  Their  motto  was : “Dulcc  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori”  (It  is  sweet  and  glorious  to  die  for  one’s  country). 


W.  J.  BOHON. 


There  are  only  seven  Latin  words  in  the  motto,  and  in  each 
point  of  the  star  was  the  initial  letter  of  each  word ; a shield 
was  in  the  center  of  the  star,  on  which  were  the  emblematic 
letters  “C.”  and  “K.”  and  the  figure  “7.” 

The  organization  was  formed  into  companies  under  officers. 


and  at  one  time  contemplated  storming  the  parapets  with 
stones  and  sticks,  kitchen  knives,  etc.,  overpowering  the  guards, 
so  as  to  effect  an  escape ; but  notwithstanding  the  great 
secrecy  observed  in  selecting  men  to  join  the  organization  and 
the  purposes  of  the  organization,  the  Federals  were  advised 
of  the  contemplated  movement,  the  guards  were  doubled,  and 
other  extra  precautions  taken. 

Comrade  W.  J.  Bohon,  from  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  was  a pris- 
oner at  Rock  Island  and  a member  of  the  “7  C.  K.”  He  joined 
the  Fourth  Kentucky  Cavalry  in  1861,  first  commanded  by 
Gen.  Humphrey  Marshall  and  afterwards  by  Gen.  John  Mor- 
gan. He  was  exchanged  out  of  Rock  Island  in  March,  1865, 
reaching  Richmond,  Va.,  only  thirty  days  before  the  surren- 
der of  Gen.  Lee,  but  made  his  way  back  to  his  command  and 
surrendered  with  it  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  about  May  i,  1865. 


MISSOURI  BATTERY  IN  TENNESSEE  CAMPAIGN. 

Sam  B.  Dunlap  writes  from  South  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  19, 
1904: 

“I  was  a member  of  the  First  Missouri  Artillery.  At  Colum- 
bia, Tenn.,  on  our  march  to  Nashville,  we  crossed  on  a pontoon 
at  Davis’s  ferry.  [It  seems  that  his  battery  and  detachments 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  the  advance. — Ed.]  The  night 
was  very  dark  and  cloudy,  and  this  circuitous  march  caused  us 
to  traverse  some  very  rough,  hilly  country,  covered  with  thick 
timber  and  rocks.  When  crossing  a huge  bowlder,  one  wheel 
of  the  gun  to  which  I belonged  broke  every  spoke.  The  fifth 
wheel  would  not  fit.  The  Federal  sharpshooters  were  whis- 
tling Minie  balls  around  us.  Seeing  a dim  light  through  the 
timber,  two  men  were  sent  to  a farmhouse  and  took  a rear 
wheel  from  a wagon,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  slow  and  per- 
ilous march.  At  Franklin  we  replaced  our  broken  wheel  with 
one  the  Federals  had  left  in  Franklin,  and  moved  on  to  within 
three  miles  of  Nashville.  We  remained  but  a short  time  with 
the  main  army,  but  were  again  sent  with  a detachment  five 
thousand  strong,  under  command  of  Forrest,  to  attack  Mur- 
freesboro, where,  after  drawing  the  Federals  out  of  their 
strong  fortifications,  we  lost  the  day  by  not  having  a sufficient 
infantry  to  support  the  artillery,  and  our  company  narrowly 
escaped  capture. 

“The  weather  was  very  cold  for  the  climate.  Rain,  snow, 
and  sleet  were  severe.  Many  of  our  men  were  almost  without 
clothing  and  shoes.  I was  one  of  the  ‘shoeless  Confederates.’ 

“When  our  lines  were  broken  at  Nashville,  we  were  still 
near  Murfreesboro  and  cut  off  from  the  main  pike,  which  made 
our  route  of  exit  very  circuitous.  It  was  also  very  rough  and 
rocky.  We  joined  the  main  army  near  Columbia  December 
19,  1864. 

“Two  days  previous  to  our  arrival,  I was  entirely  barefooted, 
and  my  bleeding,  barefoot  track  could  be  seen  in  the  snow. 
By  permission,  I and  a comrade,  Taylor,  crossed  the  river 
on  a pontoon  in  advance  of  the  company.  We  stopped  at  an 
old  barn  filled  with  soldiers  trying  to  dry  themselves  around 
some  smoking  fires,  where  a boy  about  fifteen  years  old,  in 
reply  to  my  inquiry  about  shoes,  produced  a pair  of  half-worn 
cloth  shoes  and  priced  them  at  $15.  I gave  him  a twenty-dollar 
bill,  and  while  he  was  out  looking  f'r  change  I spied  a pair 
of  heavy  leather  shoes  that  he  also  liad.  Taylor  wore  the  cloth 
shoes,  which  were  entirely  too  large  for  me.  If  that  boy  sol- 
dier is  living,  I should  like  to  hear  from  him,  or  any  oth- 
ers who  were  there. 

“Our  company  surrendered  in  North  Carolina,  near  High 
Point,  April  26,  1865,  under  the  noble  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
Capt.  Harris  commanding  the  battery.” 
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SIEGE  OF  PORT  HUDSON. 

BY  A.  A.  STEPHENS,  COMPANY  K,  FIRST  MISSISSIPPI  INFANTRY. 

About  the  20th  of  May,  1863,  Port  Hudson  was  besieged 
by  Gen.  Banks,  of  the  Federal  forces,  while  Gen.  Gardner 
commanded  the  Confederate  forces.  At  the  beginning  the 
Confederates  had  about  six  thousand,  rank  and  file.  After  the 
second  day’s  battle  the  First  Mississippi  Regiment  was  di 
vided.  Lieut.  Col.  Hamilton  commanded  one-half,  and  sup- 
ported a battery  on  the  left  of  the  railroad  going  to  Clinton, 
Miss.,  while  the  other  half  was  commanded  by  Maj.  Johnson, 
supporting  Col.  Johnson,  of  the  Fifteenth  Arkansas,  who  was 
holding  a very  prominent  point  on  the  north  side  of  Thomp- 
son Creek. 

The  first  attack  on  the  port  was  made  on  the  north,  which 
was  outside  of  the  breastworks,  and  was  begun  in  the  after- 
noon and  lasted  until  after  dark.  We  lay  in  line  of  battle  all 
night,  the  next  day  and  night,  after  sunrise  of  the  next  day, 
and  before  the  picket  was  relieved.  We  were  stormed  by  the 
Yanks  and  driven  inside  of  the  breastworks.  They  made  a 
general  charge  all  around  the  line,  but  we,  being  well  forti- 
fied, killed  a great  many.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  words  “Cease  firing”  were  passed  down  the  line,  and  the 
Yanks  thought  we  had  surrendered,  but  they  soon  learned 
better. 

They  had  charged  our  works  on  the  south  and  east  through 
an  open  field  with  double  column  coming  up  to  the  ditches, 
and  what  we  did  not  kill  we  captured.  As  it  was  near  night, 
Gen.  Banks  asked  permission  to  take  care  of  his  dead  and 
wounded.  This  ended  the  first  day  of  the  siege. 

The  next  day  they  tried  us  on  the  left  and  up  the  river 
with  their  colored  troops,  some  of  which  were  so  drunk  they 
could  hardly  move.  They  were  the  first  negro  troops  we  had 
ever  met,  and  I saw  more  dead  “niggers”  there  than  I have 
ever  seen  before  or  since. 

After  this  they  settled  down  to  regular  siege  work,  throw- 
ing up  fortifications  until  the  8th  of  June.  They  made  anoth- 
er genera]  charge,  but  suffered  severely  for  it.  At  one  place, 
in  the  outside  ditch  near  the  battery  that  the  First  Mississippi 
was  supporting,  the  Yanks  were  piled  upon  each  other,  and  for 
two  hundred  yards  in  front  the  dead  and  dying  were  lying 
thick.  After  this  there  was  no  more  charging  of  breastworks, 
but  constant  picket  and  sharpshooting  till  the  surrender,  which 
occurred  on  July  8,  four  days  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg. 

Our  principal  supplies  were  sugar,  molasses,  and  cowpeas, 
while  the  meat  we  had  in  the  latter  part  of  the  siege  was 
horse,  mule,  and  rats.  We  surrendered  with  3,000  or  3,500 
men.  The  surrender  was  conditional — all  privates  were  pa- 
roled and  officers  sent  to  prison.  Our  lieutenant  colonel,  A. 
L.  Hamilton,  was  a Methodist  preacher,  a consecrated  Chris- 
tian soldier,  and  dearly  loved  by  his  regiment.  After  we  re- 
ceived our  parole  and  had  formed  a line  to  march,  he  was 
permitted  to  tell  us  good-by.  He  died  in  prison. 


CONCERNING  BATTLE  OF  MISSIONARY  RIDGE. 

BY  MAJ.  THOMAS  J.  KEY,  OF  NASHVILLE. 

The  April  issue  of  the  Confederate  Veteran  contained  an 
article  from  Capt.  J.  H.  Bingham  as  to  “How  Errors  Become 
Historic  Facts.” 

There  are  some  statements  in  his  article  that  need  cor- 
recting. The  battle  took  place  (oh  Missionary  Ridge)  on 
November  25,  1863.  In  naming  the  batteries  engaged  Capt. 
Bingham  names  “Calvert’s  Battery,”  which  had  been  com- 
manded for  a year  by  Capt.  T.  J.  Key,  and  Semple’s  Battery, 
which  should  have  been  Capt.  Goldthwait’s  Battery.  These 


batteries  were  with  Gen.  Polk’s  Brigade,  and  were  stationed 
almost  over  the  railroad  tunnel  on  the  Ridge.  There  was  con- 
flict on  Gen.  Cleburne’s  right  in  the  morning,  but  the  Federals 
immediately  fronting  the  tunnel  moved  toward  the  Ridge  in 
force.  Several  regiments  reached  the  foot  of  the  Ridge,  and 
were  protected  by  houses  in  the  valley.  The  writer  of  thi.s 
article  prepared  the  shell  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  houses, 
which  he  did  with  success,  but  other  Federal  regiments 
came  up,  and  in  the  evening  the  double  lines  of  Federals  ad- 
vanced upon  Gen.  Cleburne’s  line.  The  steady  fire  from  the 
Confederates  checked  the  Federals  about  a hundred  yards 
before  they  reached  Gen.  Cleburne’s  line. 

The  Federals  appeared  to  be  accumulating  a great  army  un- 
der the  hill,  expecting  to  charge  the  Confederates  and  over- 
power them.  They  were  so  close  that  the  Confederates  could 
throw  stones  down  the  mountain  that  reached  them.  About 
this  time  reenforcements  were  sent  to  Gen.  Cleburne,  and  his 
men  remained  in  the  rear,  ready  to  meet  the  Federal  attack. 
Shells  from  the  Federal  artillery  were  bursting  on  the  Ridge, 
and  I saw  one  of  them  explode  behind  our  lines,  destroying 
several  men.  One  soldier’s  head  was  blown  into  a tree, 
where  the  hair  held  it  suspended  on  the  limbs.  The  shelling 
was  done  to  intimidate  our  forces,  preparatory  to  charging 
our  lines,  but  it  failed.  Gen.  Cleburne  came  along  the  line 
and  gave  orders  for  us  to  charge  down  the  mountain  side  and 
drive  them  from  their  position.  In  a few  moments  our  men 
jumped  over  the  rails  and  rocks  that  they  had  piled  as  a pro- 
tection and  caused  the  Federals  to  retreat.  There  was  not 
more  than  a regiment,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  that  came  to  the 
support  of  Gen.  Cleburne’s  command,  but  they  went  down  the 
Ridge  in  the  charge,  driving  the  Federals  toward  the  foot  of 
the  mountain. 


CORRECT  DATE  OF  BATTLE  AT  I ONES  BORO. 

BY  W.  S.  CHAPMAN,  INDIANOLA,  MISS. 

Comrade  Joseph  Erwin,  of  Swett’s  Battery,  is  in  error  as 
to  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Jonesboro.  It  was  fought  Sep- 
tember I,  1864,  and  not  August  i,  as  our  comrade  has  it.  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Veteran.  The  battle  of  August  31 
was  called  the  battle  cf  Utoy  Creek,  and  that  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  battle  of  Jonesboro.  As  proof  positive  I will  pub- 
lish, in  part,  a letter  written  by  me  to  my  wife  dated  September 
7,  1864,  which  is  as  follows : 

“Institute  Hospital,  Near  Macon,  Ga.,  Sept.  7,  1804. 

"Dear  Wife:  I am  wounded  severely  in  the  head,  but  r. s my 
skull  is  not  fractured  I am  all  O.  K. 

“Owing  to  Gen  Hood’s  recent  order  I am  unable  tj  get 
home.  Since  Gen.  Hood  took  command  we  have  lost  15,000 
men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  I am  too  lazy  to  write 
you  a detailed  account  of  the  battles  at  Jonesboro.  On  the 
31st  ult.  we  (Hardee’s  and  Lee’s  Corps)  attacked  the  enemy 
at  Jonesboro  and  were  repulsed.  The  enemy  were  strongly 
fortified.  On  the  ist  inst.,  Lee’s  Corps  having  been  sent  back, 
the  enemy  attacked  Hardee’s  Corps  and  many  were  killed  and 
wounded.  At  last,  however,  massing  in  front  of  Govan’s  Ar- 
kansas Brigade,  who  were  in  single  rank,  they  took  the  works, 
capturing  two  regiments.  Vaughn’s  Brigade  (commanded  by 
Col.  G.  W.  Gordon),  on  the  extreme  left,  marched  to  the  right 
and  charged  the  enemy  out  of  the  works  taken  from  Govan. 
While  in  the  ditch  1 was  struck  and  left  for  the  rear.” 

I desire  to  disclaim  at  the  writing  then  and  now  any  claim 
of  superiority  over  Govan’s  Brigade.  It  was  my  opinion  then, 
and  my  opinion  now : taken  singly  or  as  a whole,  there  was 
never  a better  or  braver  division  than  Cleburne’s  in  either  army 
during  the  stormy  days  between  1861  and  1865. 
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I have  written  only  to  correct  a date,  and  furnished  the 
evidence  to  support  my  contention.  I have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration for  the  soldiers  composing  Cleburne’s  Division. 
Cheatham  and  Cleburne  most  generally  fought  side  by  side 
during  the  war,  and  my  division  always  felt  safe  when  Cle- 
burne was  in  supporting  distance.  It  was  the  fate  of  the  two 
to  go  to  aeath  together  at  Franklin,  where  Cheaitham's  Divi- 
sion, under  John  C.  Brown,  division  commander,  lost  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  and  Cleburne  fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  comprising  the  rank  and  file  of  the  two  divisions. 
From  Peachtree  Creek  on  .to  and  through  the  battles  of  Nash- 
ville the  best  blood  of  the  army  was  shed  with  a prodigality 
unsparing  and  unsurpassed  in  vain  endeavors  to  accomplish 
the  impossible,  until  there  were  left  only  a few  at  the  sur- 
render at  High  Point,  N.  C.,  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of 
daring  of  those  who  fell  in  the  flame  and  forefront  of  battle. 

Comrade  S.  J.  Eales,  of  Burton,  Kans.,  writing  on  the  same 
subject,  says:  “As  everything  now  published  in  the  Veteran 
is  becoming  history,  and  should  be  as  near  the  truth  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  allow  me  to  correct  a mistake 
made  by  Comrade  Erwin  in  the  March  number  of  the  Veteran 
as  to  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Jonesboro.  This  battle  was 
fought  August  31  instead  of  the  ist.  The  Kentucky  boys  re- 
ferred to  were  the  glorious  old  Orphan  Brigade,  commanded 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Lewis,  Breckinridge  at  that  time  being 
Secretary  of  War.  As  I remember  it,  Govan’s  Arkansas  Bri- 
gade was  on  our  left,  supporting  Swett’s  Battery.  The  writer 
was  a member  of  Company  F,  Fifth  Kentucky  Regiment,  of 
the  Orphan  Brigade,  and  was  so  severely  wounded  in  a charge 
on  the  enemy’s  breastworks  in  that  battle  as  to  be  disabled  for 
further  duty  during  the  remainder  cf  the  war;  therefore  has 
good  cause  to  remember  the  date.” 


TRIBUTES  TO  NASHVILLE  AND  THE  REUNION. 

Col.  Bennett  H.  Young,  Major  General  Kentucky  Division, 
U.  C.  V.,  says  of  the  recent  Nashville  reunion: 

“I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  many  generous  and  kindly 
words  and  acts  during  my  stay  in  Nashville.  Your  city 
covered  itself  with  glory  in  the  hospitable  and  superb  way 
that  it  handled  the  reunion  of  1904.  Too  much  praise  can- 
not be  accorded  your  people  for  the  liberal  efforts  put  forth 
in  the  care  and  entertainment  of  the  old  veterans.  When 
Nashville  does  anything  she  always  does  it  well,  but  this 
thing  she  not  only  did  well  but  superbly.” 

Mrs.  V.  Jefferson  Davis  writes  Chairman  of  the  Committee: 

“New  York,  123  W.  44th  Street,  June  22,  1904. 

“My  Dear  Col  Hickman:  While  your  reunion  is  in  ses- 
sion, I want  to  thank  you  for  the  exquisite  souvenir,  on  which 
is  such  a fine  portrait  of  our  beloved  Gen.  Gordon.  It  is  a 
speaking  likeness,  surrounded  by  our  splendid  flags,  which 
represent  our  hopes,  the  homes  of  our  countrymen,  and  valor 
such  as  was  never  excelled  in  the  world. 

“Though  I answered  your  invitation  sometime  ago,  I 
write  to  send  my  affectionate  remembrance  to  the  veterans, 
and  regret  that  the  limitations  of  old  age  keep  me  from  com- 
ing personally  to  see  them  assembled  in  the  next  dearest  State 
to  me  to  my  own  Mississippi — the  State  of  Tennessee. 

“Wishing  you  each  one  immunity  from  every  sorrow  and 
success  in  all  things  and  the  happiness  which  your  sacrifices 
have  earned,  your  countrywoman, 

Varina  Jefferson  Davis. 

“June  22,  1904.” 


CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT  AT  FAIRFAX,  VA. 

BY  SUSAN  HUNTER  WALKER,  VIENNA,  VA. 

An  interesting  event  occurred  at  Fairfax  Courthouse,  Va., 
on  the  first  day  of  June  in  the  unveiling  of  a monument  to 
mark  the  scene  of  the  opening  conflict  of  the  war  between 
the  States  and  to  commemorate  the  death  in  that  conflict  of 
Capt.  John  Quincy  Marr,  the  first  Confederate  soldier  killed 
in  action. 

The.  memorial  is  a rough-hewn  shaft  of  Richmond  gray 
granite,  on  the  polished  face  of  which  are  engraved  the  fol- 
lowing words:  “This  stone  marks  the  scene  of  the  opening 
conflict  of  the  war  of  1861-65,  when  John  Q.  Marr,  captain 
of  the  Warrenton  Rifles,  who  was  the  first  soldier  killed  in 
action,  fell  800  ft.  s.  46°  w.  (mag)  of  this  spot,  June  i,  1861. 
Erected  by  Marr  Camp,  C.  V.,  June  i,  1904.” 

The  occasion  was  an  important  one  for  Fairfax,  the  rally- 
ing ground  for  that  and  all  the  adjoining  counties.  The 
day  proved  wet  and  muddy,  and  distances  were  long  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  visitors,  but  the  venerable  courthouse  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  veterans  and  the  numerous 
visitors  the  occasion  brought  forth. 

The  chief  address  was  delivered  by  Attorney-General  An- 
derson, of  Virginia.  He  was  ably  followed  by  Gov.  Montague, 
and  succeeding  him  came  Judge  George  L.  Christian,  ex- 
Senator  Eppa  Hunton,  Judge  John  Goode,  Maj.  Robert  W. 


Hunter,  and  Judge  D.  C.  Grimsby.  Needless  to  say  the  lost 
Confederacy  was  eloquently  memorialized  and  discussed  by 
such  able  advocates. 

Among  the  guests  of  honor  were  the  Misses  Marr,  sisters 
of  the  soldier  in  whose  honor  the  monument  was  chiefly 
erected.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  was  also  present,  as  was 
Hon.  R.  E.  Lee,  Jr. 

A band  stationed  in  the  quaint  balcony  above  the  court 
chamber  discoursed  music  between  the  speeches.  The  selec- 
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tions  consisted  chiefly  of  Southern  airs,  which  augmented  the 
enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  eloquence  of  the  orators.  It  was 
a day  of  awakened  memories  and  reminiscences,  with  reunions 
of  old  friends  and  comrades  who  had  fought  beneath  the 
stars  and  bars — a day  that  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  were  present. 

LIEUT.  GEN.  ALEX  P.  STEWART. 

At  the  request  of  a number  of  Tennesseans,  Col.  D.  C. 
Kelley  has  written  the  following  interesting  sketch  of  Lieut. 
Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart,  the  senior  surviving  and  therefore  the 
senior  or  ranking  officer  of  the  Confederate  army: 

“Gen.  Alex  P.  Stewart  was  born  October  2,  1821,  in 
Rogersville,  Hawkins  County,  East  Tennessee.  At  an  early 
age  his  family  removed  to  Winchester,  in  Franklin  County, 
Middle  Tennessee,  whence,  in  the  year  1838,  he  was  sent,  by 
appointment  of  Hon.  Hopkins  L.  Turney,  as  a cadet  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  A class  of 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty  entered,  of  whom  fifty-six  grad- 
uated in  1842.  Among  the  members  of  the  class  were  Gen. 
Gustavus  W.  Smith,  of  the  Confederate  army,  Gen.  James 
Lorgstreet,  of  the  Confederate  arrrty,  and  others  who  became 
prominent  during  the  Confederate  war;  Gens.  John  Pope, 
W.  S.  Rosecrans,  and  John  Newton,  of  the  Federal  army. 

“After  graduating,  in  1842,  he  was  assigned  as  a second 
lieutenant  to  the  Third  United  States  Artillery,  and  served  a 
year  with  a company  of  that  regiment  at  Fort  Macon,  Beau- 
fort, N.  C.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  detailed  for  duty  at 
West  Point  in  the  department  of  mathematics,  and  served  two 
years  in  that  capacity. 

“His  health  becoming  delicate,  at  the  end  of  two  years  he 
resigned  from  the  army,  returned  to  his  native  climate  in 
Tennessee,  and  became  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Cumber- 
land University,  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.  He  served  as  such,  and 
also  at  Nashville  University,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Con- 
federate war,  when  he  tendered  his  services  to  Gov.  Isham 
G.  Harris,  who  placed  him  on  duty  to  make  contracts  for  the 
army  which  Tennessee  was  authorized  to  organize,  and  in  lo- 
cating camps.  He  was  finally  appointed  by  Governor  Harris 
major  of  the  artillery  corps,  that  constituted  a part  of  the 
State  army.  He  was  sent  to  Memphis  and  to  Fort  Pillow  and 
to  Columbus,  Ky.,  and  at  the  latter  place,  on  November  7, 
1861,  he  took  part  in  the  battle  oj  Belmont. 

“In  the  meantime,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
had,  by  a large  majority,  voted  in  favor  of  separating  from 
the  United  States,  and  applying  for  representation  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  State  army  was 
transferred  to  the  Confederate  service.  Gen.  Stewart  was 
transferred  with  the  same  rank,  major  of  artillery.  A few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Belmont,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  he  was  appointed  a brigadier 
general  in  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States. 

“In  the  spring  of  1862  Gen.  Stewart  was  ordered  to  Corinth, 
Miss.,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  brigade  in  the 
division  of  Polk's  Corps  that  had  been  commanded  by  Gen. 
Charles  Clark,  of  Mississippi.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  and  commanded  the  division  to  which  he  belonged 
after  the  wounding  of  Gen.  Clark. 

“He  remained  with  the  Army  of  Tennessee  and  accompa- 
nied it  in  the  campaign  into  Kentucky;  was  at  the  battle 
of  Perryville,  where  hF  commanded  a brigade  in  Cheatham’s 
division.  He  continued  with  the  army  on  its  retreat  from 
Kentucky,  and  again  commanded  a brigade  in  Cheatham’s  di- 
vision in  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro. 


“In  the  summer  of  1863  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
Major  General,  and  had  command  of  a division  in  Hardee’s 
Corps  during  the  operations  in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  the  re- 
treat to  Chattanooga.  In  the  baittle  of  Chickamauga,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  he  commanded  a division  in  Hood’s  Corps,  and 
on  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  pierced  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Federal  army.  His  division  occupied  the  left 
of  the  Confederate  army  on  Missionary  Ridge,  and  was 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  heaviest  brigade  by  the 
corps  commander,  Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  and  was  left 
with  only  about  two  brigades  and  a half  to  occupy  the  space 
from  Bragg’s  headquarters  to  Rossville  Gap,  nearly  three 
miles.  He  had  been  ordered  to  hold  that  part  of  the  line,  and 
in  order  to  do  so  was  compelled  to  string  his  men  out  in  a 
mere  skirmish  line.  He  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  di- 
vision of  Osterhaus,  of  Hooker’s  army,  and  on  his  left  flank 
by  the  division  of  Cruft,  and  on  the  front  of  his  left  center 
by  the  division  of  Geary,  of  the  same  army,  and  in  the  center 
or  right  front  by  Johnson’s  division  and  Sheridan’s  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Of  course  in  the  face  of  such  over- 
whelming odds  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  troops  to 
retire,  which  they  did  with  comparatively  little  loss. 

“Gen.  Stewart  was  still  in  command  of  the  division  when 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  took  command  of  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee at  Dalton,  Ga.,  in  December,  1863,  and  served  with  it 
throughout  the  campaign  of  Atlanta,'  in  1864.  During  this 
campaign,  on  the  25th  of  May,  his  division,  composed  of  four 
small  brigades,  was  attacked  while  in  position  at  New  Hope 
Church,  but  without  any  defenses,  by  the  entire  army  under 
command  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Hooker.  After  several  hours  of 
the  most  heroic  fighting.  Hooker’s  army  was  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  The  three  brigades  of  Clayton  and  Baker,  of  Al- 
abama, and  of  Stovall,  of  Georgia,  were  in  line.  The  smaller 
brigade  of  Gibson,  of  Louisiana,  was  held  in  reserve. 

“When  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk  was  killed,  on  Pine  Mountain, 
Ga.,  in  June,  1864,  Gen.  Stewart  was  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general,  and  took  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Mississippi  just  previous  to  the  crossing  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River.  In  the  battle  of  Peachtree  Creek,  July  20, 
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1864,  his  command  occupied  the  left  of  the  Confederate  army 
along  Peachtree  Creek.  The  battle  was  fought  by  the  com- 
mands of  Gens.  Stewart  and  Hardee.  He  did  not  participate 
in  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  July  22,  but  was  engaged  with  his 
command  in  the  battle  of  Mt.  Ezra  Church,  July  28,  and  was 
wounded,  which  necessitated  his  retiring  from  the  command 
for  a short  time.  He  was  with  Gen.  Hood,  who  had  succeeded 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  command  of  the  army,  in  his  cam- 
paign into  Tennessee,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Frank- 
lin and  Nashville,  and  later  accompanied  his  command  to 
North  Carolina,  in  the  spring  of  1865.  He  took  part  in  the  last 
engagement  of  that  army — the  battle  of  Coe’s  farm. 

“After  the  surrender  he  returned  to  his  home,  in  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  and  was  for  a year  or  two  again  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  Cumberland  University,  when  he  resigned  and  went 
to  St.  Louis,  where  for  five  years  he  engaged  in  business  pur- 
suits. He  was  next  invited  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi  at  Oxford  to  accept  the  presidency. 
After  once  declining,  and  on  the  renewal  of  the  proposition,  he 
accepted.  He  went  to  Oxford  in  1874  and  returned  in  1886, 
filling  the  place  for  a period  of  twelve  years. 

“In  1890,  after  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  act  establish- 
ing the  National  Military  Park  on  the  battlefields  around  Chat- 
tanooga and  at  Chickamauga,  he  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  commission  that  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
project,  and  continues  in  that  position  to  the  present  time.  ’ 

“Gen.  Stewart,  with  his  lifelong  persistency  in  avoiding 
notoriety,  has  kept  himself  out  of  sight.  The  time  has  come 
when  it  is  due  Tennessee  and  the  men  he  commanded  that  he 
allow  those  of  us  who  knew  him  long  and  well  to  speak  the 
truth  in  part  at  least.  He  must  permit  the  State  to  bear  the 
honors  he  won  for  her.  He  must  grant  the  request  of  his 
old  students  and  soldiers  to  crown  his  closing  years  with  at 
least  a modest  statement  of  the  truth  evidenced  by  our  best 
generals  that  there  was  no  conflict  between  Christian  faith 
and  Confederate  service.  Of  this  fact  there  has  been  through 
the  years  no  brighter  example  than  Gen.  Alex  P.  Stewart.” 


A RELIC  OF  WAR  OR  PEACE? 

Had  it  been  a sword,  saddle,  field  glass,  or  other  accouter- 
ment of  battle  which  was  recently  restored  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  James  H.  Welcker,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  the 
family  of  a Confederate  general,  only  such  interest  would  have 
been  awakened  as  is  usually  bestowed  on  relics  of  war,  but  in 
the  recovery  of  Gen.  Zollicoffer’s  trunk  and  the  restoration  of 
this  strictly  personal  belonging  of  the  private  gentleman  to  his 
youngest  daughter  there  is  food  for  reminiscent  thought  and 
stimulus  to  affectionate  memory.  In  contemplating  the  scene 
of  pillage  in  which  the  trunk  was  dragged  from  his  forsaken 
camp  on  January  20,  1862,  when  the  General  lay  dead  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  across  the  river,  one  recalls  that  with  the 
passing  of  that  trunk  from  his  residence  on  High  Street,  Nash- 
ville, a few  months  previous  on  its  departure  with  its  owner 
for  the  seat  of  war,  the  door  closed  forever  on  a home  life  that 
was  ideal  in  its  happy  harmonies. 

That  Gen.  Zollicoffer  was  gracious  and  kind,  that  his  sym- 
pathies were  ever  open  to  appeals  of  distress,  and  his  strong 
arm  ready  to  uplift  the  weak  and  helpless  was  realized  even 
by  those  who  stood  most  in  awe  of  his  grave  dignity  of  manner. 
But  there  were  few  who  knew  how  gentle  was  the  force  with 
which  he  ruled  his  home.  Filling  the  place  of  both  parents  at 
once  to  his  six  daughters,  who  had  lost  their  mother  when  the 
youngest  was  still  an  infant  in  the  arms,  he  won  from  them,  by 
his  tender  nurture,  a double  share  of  devotion  bordering  on 


idolatry  and  a filial  obedience  that  asked  no  questions.  The 
watchful  care  with  which  he  guided  their  lives  is  instanced  in 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  the  eldest  of 
the  six.  In  it  he  says : “While  I would  not  have  my  daughters 
drive  business  like  men,  yet  I should  be  proud  to  see  them 
tidy,  elegant,  and  intelligent  housewives,  with  such  aptitude 
for  the  art  of  domestic  economy  as  to  have  plenty,  but  noth- 
ing to  waste,  live  elegantly  but  not  prodigally,  and  know  how 
to  do  or  to  have  done  all  those  little  details  of  business  the  hav- 
ing which  well  done  gives  comfort  to  the  home  and  pleasure  to 
the  family  fireside.  I do  not  want  you  to  make  wrinkles  in 
your  face  by  attention  to  business,  but  I feel  proud  that  you 
have  so  readily  and  intelligently  adapted  yourself  to  the  busi- 
ness exigencies  I have  been  compelled  to  force  upon  you.  You 
will  be  none  the  less  rosy  for  it,  but  really  more  cheerful,  con- 
tented, and  happy  from  consciousness  of  having  done  well 
your  duty.” 

What  later  befell  to  break  up  the  happy  home  is  a matter  of 
sorrowful  history.  In  rereading  the  accounts  in  Northern  pa- 
pers of  those  times,  which  state  that  after  the  battle  of  Fishing 
Creek,  in  which  Gen.  Zollicoffer  lost  his  life,  the  Federal 
forces,  entering  the  Confederate  intrenchments  at  Camp  Beech 
Grove,  “found  the  camp  surrounded  by  a breastwork  over  a mile 
in  circumference,  with  a deep  ditch  in  front.  Within  it  seemed 
a city;  houses,  streets,  lanes,  stores,  stables — everything  com- 
plete, except  the  inhabitants.  Everything  bore  the  appearance 
of  the  proprietors  having  stepped  out  for  a moment  to  soon 
again  return.  Every  tent  was  left  standing  as  if  the  master 
were  at  home.”  In  picturing  to  ourselves  the  rifling  by  ruth- 
less hands  of  Gen.  Zollicoffer’s  individual  quarters,  t'  e heart 
leaps  naturally  back  toward  the  domestic  peace  he  had  resigned 
for  battle  in  his  country’s  cause. 

Not  lightly  had  his  little  flock  been  left  to  its  fate.  The  cost 
had  been  deliberately  counted,  the  chances  calmly  weighed, 
before  he  turned  his  back  on  the  pleasures  and  duties  of  home. 
But  the  firesides  of  his  native  land  being  threatened,  Felix  Zol- 
licoffer could  take  no  other  course  but  to  defend  them,  if  need 
be,  with  the  sacrifice  of  home,  fortune,  and  life  itself.  That  he 
was  not  moved  by  ambition  to  enter  the  Confederate  service 
was  evinced  in  his  refusal  of  a major  general’s  commission 
from  Gov.  Harris  on  the  ground  that  he  “could  not  consent  to 
risk  sacrificing  the  flower  of  Tennessee’s  manhood  through  his 
inexperience  in  military  affairs.”  His  chances  for  preferment 
were  even  greater  had  he  consented  to  join  with  his  lifelong 
Whig  associates  in  declaring  for  the  Union,  as  he  was  urged. 
It  was  foreign  to  his  stanch  nature,  however,  to  do  other- 
wise than  spring  to  the  relief  of  his  invaded  country.  With 
full  knowledge  of  the  consequences,  he  chose  the  weaker  side 
in  the  great  conflict,  and  plainly  he  instructed  his  young  family 
as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  not  concealing  from  them  the 
calamities  that  might  result  from  a war  between  the  States. 
To  their  childish  inquiries,  “Will  the  Yankees  ever  come  to 
Nashville?”  “Will  they  take  our  house  and  sit,  as  we  do  now, 
around  the  fire  in  this  sitting  room?”  he  would  answer,  pausing 
in  his  anxious  pacing  of  the  floor  in  those  crucial  days  imme- 
diately before  the  State  “went  out,”  to  reply : “It  is  not  only 
probable  that  our  enemies  may  seize  our  homes  and  other  prop- 
erty, but  it  is  possible  that  in  their  revengeful  fanaticism  they 
may  hang  some  of  us  as  traitors  if  they  are  finally  successful.” 

Facing  this  thought,  yet  unreservedly  devoting  his  all  to  the 
South,  he  accepted  with  modest  hesitancy  a brigadier’s  com- 
mand, and  left  for  the  seat  of  war,  commending  his  young  chil- 
dren tq  the  care  of  Providence  and  .their  eldest  sister.  From 
Knoxville  he  wrote  back  to  the  latter  on  September  ii,  1861 : 
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“Take  care  of  your  younger  sisters.  They  are  motherless,  and 
their  father  is  powerless  to  look  after  them.  My  only  feeling 
of  gloom  is  that  I have  left  my  children  homeless  and  under 
circumstances  in  which  I cannot  watch  over  their  inexperience. 
I have  a strong  faith,  though,  that  there  is  a just  and  merciful 
Omnipotence,  and  I know  you  will  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability 
be  as  a mother  to  the  younger  ones.  In  this  great  conflict, 
which  will  tax  our  people  to  the  utmost,  I shall  endeavor  to 
do  my  duty.  The  responsibility  upon  me  is  great  in  having  so 
large  a command,  now  about  ten  thousand  men,  but  I shall  do 
the  best  I can  to  drive  back  the  invaders.” 

Later,  on  December  21,  he  wrote  in  the  same  strain,  saying: 
“I  am  much  gratified  to  hear  that  the  children  are  all  well. 
They  are  really  as  orphans,  I being  unable  to  be  with  them 
as  a father  should,  but  I have  a strong  trust  that  Heaven  will 

preserve  them  and  you  and  yours.  Tell  and  I 

want  to  see  them  and  kiss  them  and  have  them  on  my  knee 
very  much,  and  hope  to  see  them  sometime  this  winter.” 
Within  less  than  a month  his  lifeless  body  was  on  its  way 
to  his  bereaved  family,  together  with  the  horse  and  saddle  and 
side  arms  he  had  used  in  battle.  Nothing  of  his  personal  ef- 
fects ever  came  to  them  from  the  ravished  camp  until  after  a 
lapse  of  forty-two  years,  when  his  trunk  comes  to  light,  awak- 
ening a flood  of  precious  memories  in  those  who  knew  and 
loved  the  man  Felix  K.  Zollicoffer,  of  whom  even  his  political 
enemy,  Parson  Brownlow,  wrote:  “Now  that  he  is  dead  and 
gone,  I take  occasion  to  say  that  I have  known  him  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  a more  noble,  high-toned,  honorable  man  was 
never  killed  in  any  battlefield.  He  was  a man  who  never 
wronged  an  individual  out  of  a cent  in  his  life,  never  told  a 
lie,  as  brave  a man  personally  as  Andrew  Jackson  ever  was.” 


A RASH  DEED  AT  DEAD  ANGLE. 

One  of  Dan  McCook’s  boys  writes  as  follows : 

"Col.  Dan  McCook’s  Third  Brigade,  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, assaulted  the  Confederate  works  of  Cheatham’s  men 
near  Kennesaw  Mountain,  Ga.,  called  the  ‘Dead  Angle.’  In 
October  and  December,  1903,  inquiry  was  made  in  the  Vet- 
eran to  an  incident  of  how  a Union  soldier  in  broad  day- 
light with  no  weapon  save  a tin  cup  and  a coffeepot  could 
walk  from  the  Union  works  to  the  Confederate  works  and 
climb  over  without  getting  a scratch,  and  I take  pleasure 
in  relating  the  facts  as  seen  from  Col.  Dan  McCook’s  works, 
reminding  my  Confederate  brothers  that  at  the  point  this  feat 
was  accomplished  the  lines  over  which  he  marched  were 
just  eighty-one  feet  from  face  to  face  of  the  works  at  the 
'Dead  Angle.’ 

“Col.  Allen  L.  Fahnestock,  commanding  the  Eighty-Sixth 
Illinois  of  McCook’s  Brigade,  made  this  entry  in  his  diary 
that  night:  ‘July  i (1864),  Friday  morning,  clear  and  hot,  the 
Eighty-Sixth  Regiment  relieved  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
Fifth  Regiment  (Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry)  on  the  first  line. 
The  Rebels  commenced  fighting  by  throwing  atones  at  us, 
hurting  some  men,  sometimes  sending  over  a cold  corndodger. 
Our  men  would  say  to  them,  “For  God’s  sake  throw  rocks, 
but  none  of  those  corndodgers.”  Our  men  would  throw  over 
a hard-tack  and  say:  “Take  that;  it’s  Uncle  Sam’s  bread.” 
They  would  reply:  “Yank,  send  over  some  more.”  There  was 
a soldier  with  a tin  bucket  in  his  right  hand  stepped  over  our 
works  and  marched  across  to  the  Rebels.  I ordered  our  meri 
to  shoot  him,  but  before  they  fired  he  stepped  over  their  works. 
I supposed  he  was  a spy,  but  in  a short  time  they  yelled  over 
to  know  “why  we  sent  that  fool  over.”  The  man  was  in- 
sane and  belonged  to  Col.  John  G.  Mitchell’s  Brigade,  Second 


Division,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps.  We  are  getting  our  tun- 
nel well  under  their  works.  This  night  the  Rebs  kept  throw- 
ing over  turpentine  balls,  keeping  up  a bright  light,  thinking 
we  were  going  to  charge  them.  We  intended  to  mine  under 
their  works  (at  a point  about  thirty  feet  north  of  the  angle) 
and  blow  them  up  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  We  had  si.x  killed 
and  wounded  to-day.’ 

“The  following  is  taken  from  the  ‘History  of  Col.  Dan 
McCook’s  Regiment :’  ‘A  well-dressed  man  in  Federal  uni- 
form, new  and  clean,  a mess  pan  in  one  hand  and  a small 
bucket  of  steaming  hot  coffee  in  the  other,  performed  in  broad 
daylight  a daring  feat.  Mounting  our  works,  he  marched 
to  the  outpost,  where  three  comrades  were  stationed  halfway 
between  our  works  and  the  enemy’s,  and  were  protected  by 
the  double  trunk  of  a large  tree,  where  they  watched  the 
movements  of  the  men  in  the  Rebel  trenches.  When  he 
reached  the  tree  he  passed  to  one  side,  dropped  his  pan,  and 
with  several  bounds  disappeared  over  the  enemy’s  parapet. 
No  one  had  time  to  realize  that  he  was  a spy,  so  rapidly  did 
he  perform  his  perilous  journey.  The  Memphis  Appeal,  then 
published  in  Atlanta,  the  next  morning  published  an  account 
of  the  daring  feat.  The  spy,  no  doubt,  furnished  the  in- 
formation that  Col.  Dan.  McCook’s  Brigade  had  such  close 
proximity  to  Cheatham’s  line  that  they  had  already  tunneled 
under  his  breastworks,  and  that  they  had  experimented  as 
to  the  fact  reported  by  laying  pebbles  and  buckshot  on  a 
drum  in  the  trench.  They  noticed  the  rattle  on  the  drum  at 
every  stroke  made  by  the  sappers  and  miners  in  the  tunnel 
beneath.’ 

“This  man  remained  a mystery  to  Dan  McCook’s  Brigade 
until  1903,  when  an  explanation  appeared  in  the  ‘History  of 
the  Thirty-Fourth  Illinois,’  on  page  134,  as  follows:  ‘One  of 
the  men  of  Company  I who  was  scarcely  compos  mentis,  as 
the  result  of  a sunstroke  earlier  in  the  campaign,  after  cooking 
his  meal,  with  frying  pan  and  coffeepot  in  hand  walked  un- 
observed out  between  the  picket  post  and  stepped  down  in- 
side the  main  line  of  the  enemy.  They  enjoyed  the  coffee  and 
kept  the  man,  but  were  courteous  enough  to  immediately  re- 
port the  case  to  his  company.  His  name  was  Edward  O’Don- 
nell, and  he  died  a prisoner  in  Andersonville,  September  4, 
1864.’  ” 

GEN.  PETTUS  AT  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN. 

BY  J.  m’kEE  GOULD,  BOLIGEE,  ALA. 

In  the  May  Veteran  Capt.  J.  D.  Smith,  in  writing  of  the 
“Battle  above  the  Clouds,”  says : “In  the  early  part  of  the 
fight  Gen.  Walthall  sent  a lieutenant  around  the  point  to  see 
if  Pettus  or  Moore  would  not  come  to  his  assistance.  . . . 

The  writer  was  then  sent  on  the  same  errand,  but  the  officers 
in  command  refused.”  Capt.  Sfnith  is  mistaken  in  his  state- 
ment, and  unintentionally,  no  doubt,  does  Gen.  Pettus  injus- 
tice, as  the  statement  implies  that  he  (Pettus)  refused  to  as- 
sist when  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so.  Gen.  Pettus  was  on 
top  of  Lookout  Mountain  when  he  received  an  order  to  re- 
enforce Gens.  Walthall  and  Moore.  He  immediately  put  his 
brigade,  which  was  already  in  line,  in  motion  and  sent  me, 
his  inspector  general,  to  notify  Walthall  and  Moore  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  support  them  at  the  Cravens  House.  Be- 
fore I reached  this  house  I met  Gen.  Walthall,  delivered  my 
message,  and  he  (Walthall)  sent  me  back  with  a message  to 
Pettus  to  hurry  up,  which  was  delivered,  and  the  brigade  was 
moved  at  a double-quick.  In  a few  moments  we  came  up  with 
the  remnants  of  Walthall’s  Brigade,  and  these  two  brigades 
held  the  enemy  in  check  until  they  were  relieved  by  Holtz- 
claw’s  Brigade,  about  eleven  o’clock  that  night. 
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While  Gen.  Pettus  needs  no  defense,  I write  to  testify  that 
he  received  no  “request”  to  go  to  Gen.  Walthall's  assistance 
at  the  time  referred  to,  but  that  he  responded  promptly  to 
the  first  summons  he  received,  which  was  an  order  to  support 
Walthall  and  Moore  at  the  Cravens  House. 


CAUSES  OF  FAILURE  AT  SPRING  FULL. 

Dr.  W.  J.  McMurray,  in  his  history  of  the  Twentieth  Ten- 
nessee Regiment,  just  published,  has  much  to  say  of  the  fail- 
ure to  fight  at  Spring  Hill.  To  it  the  Veteran  is  indebted. 

On  November  21,  1864,  Gen.  Hood  began  crossing  the  Ten- 
nessee from  Tuscumbia  to  Florence.  On  the  29th  he  crossed 
Duck  River  three  miles  above  Columbia  with  Cheatham’s  and 
Stewart’s  Corps  and  one  division  of  Lee’s  Corps,  crossing 
Rutherford  Creek  some  five  miles  north  of  Duck  River,  and 
marched  to  Spring  Hill.  The  Federal  army  in  this  section  was 
about  23,000  infantry  and  5,500  cavalry,  total  28,500,  under 
Gen.  Schofield  < who  commanded  Sherman’s  left  wing  in  the 
Georgia  campaign).  On  that  afternoon  Hood,  after  traversing 
the  fields  and  byroads  with  his  army,  took  position  with  his 
front  corps  (Cheatham’s)  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
east  of  the  Columbia  Pike  at  Spring  Hill,  twelve  miles  in  the 
rear  of  Schofield’s  position  at  Columbia.  This  flank  movement 
of  Hood’s  caused  Schofield  to  retreat  in  haste  back  to  Spring 
Hill,  and  that  night  on  to  Franklin. 

Cheatham’s  Corps  lay  within  two  hundred  yards  of  this  re- 
treating column  and  heard  them  passing  almost  the  entire 
night  undisturbed,  while  the  object  of  the  flank  movement  was 
to  throw  the  Confederate  forces  across  the  pike  at  Spring  Hill 
and  force  Schofield  to  attack  or  surrender.  This  failure  to 
attack  was  most  serious. 

Gen.  Hood,  in  his  report  of  this  affair,  made  December  ii, 
1864,  states:  “Maj.  Gen.  Cheatham  was  ordered  at  once  to 
attack  the  enemy  vigorously  and  get  possession  of  the  pike  at 
Spring  Hill,  the  road  to  Franklin;  and  although  these  orders 
were  frequently  and  earnestly  repeated,  he  made  but  a feeble 
and  partial  attack,  failing  to  reach  the  point  indicated.” 

Again,  his  history  of  the  campaign,  “Advance  and  Retreat,” 
pp.  2S5,  286,  states:  “Gen.  Stewart  was  then  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  right  of  Cheatham  and  place  his  corps  across  the 
pike  north  of  Spring  Hill.  By  this  hour,  however,  twilight 
was  upon  us,  when  Gen.  Cheatham  rode  up  in  person.  I at 
once  directed  Stewart  to  halt,  and,  turning  to  Cheatham,  I 
exclaimed  with  deep  emotion,  as  I felt  the  golden  opportunity 
fast  slipping  from  me : ‘General,  why  in  the  name  of  God  have 
you  not  attacked  the  enemy  and  taken  possession  of  the 
pike?’”  Lieut.  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart,  referring  to  this  state- 
ment in  a published  letter,  says : “No  such  exclamation  by 
Hood  to  Cheatham  could  have  been  made  in  my  presence.” 

After  that  failure  of  the  Confederates  (on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 29)  to  cut  off  the  enemy  at  Spring  Hill,  Hood  put  his 
army  in  motion  the  next  morning  and  arrived  in  front  of 
Franklin,  eleven  miles  north  of  Spring  Hill,  about  2 p.m. 
Here  he  found  Gen.  Schofield  with  the  Fourth  and  Twenty- 
Third  Army  Corps  under  Gens.  Stanley  and  Cox  respectively, 
numbering  23,734  infantry  and  artillery  and  5,500  cavalry,  in- 
trenched behind  two  lines  of  earthworks. 

Hood,  on  his  arrival  in  front  of  the  town,  formed  his  three 
corps  thus:  Cheatham,  who  was  in  command  of  Hardee’s  old 
corps,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Bate,  Brown  (Cheatham’s 
old  division),  and  Cleburne,  was  on  the  left  of  Hood’s  line; 
Bate,  being  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Confederate  infantry, 
moved  down  by  the  Carter’s  Creek  Pike  and  the  widow 
Bostick  house.  Gen.  John  C.  Brown,  who  commanded  Cheat- 
ham's old  division,  was  on  Bate’s  right,  with  the  right  of  his 


division  resting  on  the  Columbia  Pike.  Cleburne  was  on  the 
right  of  Brown,  with  his  left  on  the  pike,  the  pike  being  the 
guide  between  these  two  gallant  divisions.  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart, 
who  had  in  his  corps  the  divisions  of  Loring,  French,  and 
Walthall,  was  on  the  right  of  Cleburne,  and  moved  to  the 
assault  across  the  open  fields  that  lay  between  the  Columbia 
and  Lewisburg  Pikes.  The  corps  of  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee, 
composed  of  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Ed  Johnson,  Clayton,  and 
Stevenson,  did  not  arrive  on  the  field  until  about  4 p.m.,  just 
as  Hood  was  moving  to  the  assault  with  Cheatham’s  and  Stew- 
art’s Corps.  Johnson’s  Division  of  Lee’s  Corps  was  ordered  to 
support  Cheatham.  They  were  carried  into  the  battle  about 
dark,  and  most  gloriously  and  effectively  did  they  do  their 
work.  They  were  mostly  from  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  The 
two  other  divisions  of  Lee’s  Corps — viz.,  Clayton’s  and  Ste- 
venson's— were  not  engaged. 

Maj.  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox,  of  the  Federal  army,  in  his  history  of 
the  Battle  of  Franklin,  said,  “Gen.  Hood  moved  his  troops  to 
the  assault  with  less  men  than  Schofield  had  behind  his 
works,”  which  were  well-constructed  and  the  position  admi- 
rably chosen,  and  were  defended  by  nearly  24,000  veterans,  well- 
drilled  and  superbly  armed,  taking  one  line  of  works  and  a 
portion  of  the  second  and  lining  up  in  the  outer  ditch  of  the 
second  works.  They  contended  with  a force  one-third  larger 
than  their  own,  across  the  second  works,  with  bayonets  and 
butts  of  guns  for  two  long  hours — a fight  the  like  of  which  has 
never  been  surpassed  on  this  continent — and  finally  forced  the 
Federals  to  retreat  from  their  own  trenches,  which  was  as 
grand  a feat  as  the  French  performed  when  they  assaulted  and 
captured  the  Malakhoff  in  the  Crimean  War.  O,  but  what  a 
sacrifice ! 

It  was  here  that  the  noblest,  the  bravest,  the  grandest  lot  of 
men,  for  the  number  that  ever  assaulted  an  enemy,  enriched 
Franklin’s  fields  with  the  cream  of  Southern  blood. 

The  three  corps  of  Cheatham,  Stewart,  and  Lee,  when  they 
crossed  the  Tennessee  River,  had  about  26,000  men,  and  very 
many  of  them,  not  having  seen  their  families  for  two  years, 
went  home.  Two  divisions  of  Lee’s  Corps  were  not  engaged, 
which  reduced  these  three  corps  that  made  the  assault  at 
Franklin  to  16,000  men. 

In  this  engagement  the  Twentieth  Tennessee  Regiment 
fought  in  Tyler’s  Brigade  of  Bate’s  Division,  commanded  by 
Col.  T.  B.  Smith,  which  was  on  the  left  of  the  infantry  line, 
and  was  not  as  desperately  engaged  as  were  the  men  to  our 
right,  although  Bate  lost  out  of  his  three  little  brigades  forty- 
seven  killed  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  wounded.  Capt. 
Todd  Carter,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Tom  Benton  Smith, 
and  who  was  raised  at  Franklin  and  went  to  the  war  as  a 
member  of  Company  H,  Twentieth  Tennessee  Regiment,  was 
killed  close  by  the  enemy’s  works,  in  the  locust  grove  and  near 
his  father’s  house.  The  right  of  Bate’s  Division  took  the 
breastworks  in  their  front,  and  held  them  until  next  morning. 
This  was  the  first  engagement  during  the  entire  war  that  the 
Twentieth  Tennessee  Regiment  was  engaged  in  that  they 
failed  to  get  into  the  hottest  pant  of  the  battle. 

This  little  assaulting  army  of  16,000  men  charged  across  a 
plain  one  and  a half  miles  in  open  view  of  an  army  24,000 
strong,  magnificently  armed  and  protected  by  two  lines  of 
works.  I'his  heroic  little  band  lost  one  major  general  killed 
and  one  wounded,  four  brigadier  generals  killed  and  five 
wounded,  six  colonels  killed  and  fifteen  wounded,  two  lieu- 
tenant colonels  killed  and  nine  wounded,  three  majors  killed 
and  five  wounded.  No  men  were  more  gallantly  led  by  supe- 
rior courage  and  skill  than  was  this  assaulting  column.  At  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the  tide  of  battle  had  been  ebbing 
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and  flowing  for  several  hours,  and  Napoleon  thought  it  was 
time  to  play  his  favorite  tactics — pierce  the  enemy’s  center — 
he  formed  the  Old  Guard  in  a column,  and  put  at  their  head 
the  best  and  bravest  marshal  of  all  that  fighting  machine. 
Marshal  Ney.  This  column  was  formed  on  a little  eminence 
called  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  swept  down  across  a narrow 
valley,  up  the  gentle  slope  of  a ridge,  against  the  right  center 
of  the  allied  armies,  and  here  met  the  two  brigades  of  Mait- 
land and  Adams,  and  were  repulsed  by  an  equal  number ; 
while  at  Franklin,  the  Confederates  under  Cheatham,  Stewart, 
and  Cleburne  crossed  a plain  three  times  as  wide,  assaulted  the 
enemy  one-third  stronger  than  they,  behind  two  lines  of  works, 
and  finally  compelled  him  to  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  French 
at  Waterloo  was  thirty  per  cent,  and  the  Confederates  about 
the  same  at  Franklin.  Gen.  Cox,  who  commanded  the  Twenty- 
Third  Army  Corps  of  Federals  and  witnessed  the  whole  affair, 
said : “When  the  Confederates  had  formed  and  started  for- 
ward, no  more  magnificent  spectacle  was  ever  witnessed.’’ 
Hood’s  report  showed  that  out  of  16,000  that  he  put  into  the 
assault,  he  lost  killed,  wounded,  and  captured  4,500,  which  was 
a little  over  thirty  per  cent,  while  the  divisions  of  Brown  and 
Cleburne  lost  forty  per  cent.  Brown’s  Division,  largely  Ten- 
nesseeans, lost  almost  every  field  officer. 

The  gallant  George  W.  Gordon,  who  commanded  one  of 
Brown’s  Brigades,  was  wounded  on  the  enemy’s  works.  Color 
Bearer  Drew,  of  the  Twenty-Ninth  Tennessee  Regiment,  of 
Gordon’s  Brigade,  planted  his  colors  on  the  enemy’s  works, 
and  was  killed.  He  fell  inside  of  their  works  and  died  on  his 
colors.  Gen.  Gist,  another  of  Brown’s  brigade  commanders, 
was  killed  in  advance  of  his  brigade,  near  the  enemy’s  works. 

The  gallant  0.  F.  Strahl,  born  in  Ohio,  who  was  one  of 
Brown’s  most  trusted  brigadiers,  was  killed  near  where 
the  Columbia  Pike  and  the  second  line  of  works 
crossed,  and  within  a few  feet  of  their  works.  A 
brother  to  Dr.  McMurray,  who  was  sergeant  major 
of  the  gallant  Twenty-Fourth  Tennessee  Regiment,  was 
killed  by  the  side  of  the  noble  Strahl.  Brig.  Gen. 

Carter,  who  commanded  Brown’s  left  brigade,  was 
killed,  and  Sergt.  Brewer  was  the  ranking  officer  left 
of  the  gallant  Sixth  Tennessee  Regiment. 

Gen.  John  Adams,  a Tennesseean,  who  commanded 
a brigade  in  Loring’s  Division,  was  shot  near  the 
enemy’s  works,  and  his  horse  leaped  on  the  enemj’s 
works  and  fell  dead.  Quarles’s  Brigade  of  Tennes- 
seeans, of  Walthall’s  Division,  suffered  severely,  as 
did  the  divisions  of  French  and  Coring.  The  attack 
of  the  Confederates  was  repeated  on  some  parts  of 
the  line  until  nine  o’clock  at  night,  and  at  twelve 
o’clock  the  enemy  began  to  Vv'ithdraw  in  the  direction 
of  Nashville. 


CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  LITERARY  SO- 
CIETY. 


BY  MISS  CARY  DANIEL,  COR.  SEC.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

The  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society,  through 
its  President,  Mrs.  Joseph  Bi-yan,  appointed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1897,  a Memorial  Committee  for  two  purposes; 
First,  to  carry  out  an  unfulfilled  promise  to  the  donors 
of  gifts  to  the  Confederate  Bazaar  of  1893,  in  memory 
of  their  loved  ones,  that  the  society  would  preserve 
these  names  in  a lasting  memorial,  to  be  placed  in  the 
Confederate  Museum ; and,  secondly,  to  endeavor  to 
collect  as  many  records  as  possible  of  our  dead  and 
living  soldiers,  to  be  enrolled  likewise  in  a series  of 
volumes,  known  as  “The  Roll  of  Honor.” 


Those  names  and  records  sent  to  the  Bazaar  are  placed  con- 
spicuously in  Volume  I. ; the  others  are  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  order  of  the  organization  to  which  they  be- 
longed. It  is  sought  to  collect  individual  records  and  sketches 
as  well  as  the  bare  facts  of  a roster,  thus  weaving  an  invalua- 
ble history.  This  work  must  of  necessity  be  incomplete,  and 
yet  something  has  been  done  in  the  six  and  a half  years  since 
its  inception. 

In  that  time  circulars  and  blanks  have  been  sent  to  one 
thousand  Camps.  In  addition,  12,195  blanks  have  been  dis- 
tributed, and  11,254  have  been  filled  out  and  returned  and 
bound  in  seventy-five  volumes,  which  are  now  on  the  shelves 
of  the  museum.  There  is  also  in  hand  material  for  some  half- 
dozen  additional  volumes. 

Any  thoughtful  mind  must  see  that  the  amount  of  work  in 
the  necessary  correspondence,  the  arrangement,  classification, 
and  indexing  of  the  records  is  no  light  thing.  It  seems  pass- 
ing strange  that  our  soldiers  should  not  have  responded  more 
enthusiastically  to  this  effort  to  perpetuate  their  heroic  deeds 
We  feel  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  work  to  be  known. 
The  blanks  are  furnished  free  on  application  to  the  Chairman, 
Mrs.  James  N.  Dunlop,  307  W.  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Memorial  Committee  shows  how, 
for  many  years,  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Socie- 
ty has  been  endeavoring  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  and  to  per- 
petuate, the  names  and  records  of  the  Confederate  soldiers. 
The  effort  has  been  carried  on  persistently,  in  the  face  of 
unlooked-for  indifference,  dilatoriness,  and  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  Camps,  the  families,  and  friends  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  men  themselves.  It  is  not  only  the  name  and  com- 
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mand  that  is  desired,  but  the  minutiae  and  incidents  of  each 
soldier’s  life,  which  shall  furnish  reliable  and  interesting  data 
for  the  future  historiain.  The  true  history  of  the  War  between 
the  States  and  the  story  of  the  “Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confed- 
erate States”  will  have  to  be  written  in  the  future ; and  in  the 
Confederate  Museum,  in  the  capitol  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
painstaking  and  impartial  chronicler  will  expect  to  find  the 
material  necessary  for  his  work.  Where  else  can  it  be  found, 
if  not  in  the  archives  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  sup- 
plemented by  the  valuable  collection  of  data  of  all  kinds  in 
the  hands  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  Confederate  Museum? 

All  who  have  at  heart  the  love  of  truth  as  well  as  the  love 
of  the  heroes  of  1861-65  and  the  cause  for  which  they  strug- 
gled, the  love  of  our  own  beautiful  land  and  the  life  that  was 
once  lived  in  it,  should  see  to  it  that  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  lays  away  in  this  storehouse  whatever  of  material  is 
within  his  reach.  Some  bit  of  knowledge,  or  experience  re- 
corded here,  may  in  that  future  time  serve  to  make  clear  01 
bring  to  light  a point  otherwise  left  in  darkness  or  doubt. 

Shall  the  women  of  the  South,  who,  for  nearly  forty  years, 
have  with  unfaltering  devotion  guarded  the  memory  of  the 
Confederate  soldier,  who  have  lavishly  expended  time  and 
labor  for  the  preservation  of  the  truth  that  shall  forever  es- 
tablish the  hard-won  glory  of  lives  so  freely  given,  and  shall 
teach  the  youth  of  our  land  to  live  worthy  of  snch  high  en- 
deavor— shall  they  plead  in  vain  for  these  records — ^the  facts 
that  can  be  given  by  those  alone  who  bore  a part  in  this  strug- 
gle and  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  those  who  will  be  no  longer 
h.  re  to  tell  the  tale,  and  the  facts  so  needed  will  be  buried 
W ith  them  beyond  man’s  ken? 

V.hen  it  is  seen  how  great  has  already  been  the  labor — the 
immense  correspondence  and  personal  research  for  the  sev- 
enty-five volumes  on  file  and  others  now  ready — of  this  one 
busy,  burdened  mother  and  home  maker,  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  for  six  years,  often  weighed  down  by  sickness  and 
sorrow,  yet  never  giving  up  her  work,  surely  it  is  asking  but 
little  that  the  many  throughout  the  South  should  respond 
to  her  appeal. 

A debt  of  gratitude  rests  upon  the  society  and  the  future 
generations  of  the  South  for  the  intelligent,  faithful  zeal 
shown  in  this  arduous  task,  so  modestly  referred  to  in  Mrs. 
Dunlop’s  report. 

All  data  in  the  museum  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Maj.  R.  W.  Hunter,  who  has  been  so  wisely  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  to  prepare  an  official  report  of  Vir- 
ginia troops  in  the  Confederate  service.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
much  in  this  building  that  would  have  been  entirely  lost  but 
for  the  efforts  of  this  society,  begun  from  the  inception  of  the 
Confederate  Museum,  when  the  Confederate  Memorial  Lit- 
erary Society  was  formed  in  March,  1890. 

While  all  the  States  have  some  rosters  and  individual  rec- 
ords in  these  rolls  of  honor  and  in  their  own  rooms,  Missouri 
can  claim  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  received. 
The  U.  D.  C.’s  of  that  State  have  sent  over  seven  thousand 
verified  records,  mostly  of  the  dead,  with  absolutely  no  ex- 
pense to  the  society.  Texas  and  South  Carolina  are  now 
taking  much  interest  in  this  work,  and  the  Chairman  feels 
much  encouraged.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  other  States 
will  be  stimulated  to  a like  effort?  These  records  should, 
however,  contain  the  names  of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the 
dead. 

The  museum  is  to  stand  for  all  time.  Here  on  file  will  be 
the  record  of  the  men  who  fought  for  constitutional  rights, 
handed  down  the  line  from  our  forefathers,  and  here  forever 


will  be  the  testimony  of  the  daring,  the  heroism,  and  faithful- 
ness of  lives  which  make  all  lives. nobler  and  better  for  their 
having  lived.  In  years  to  come  the  story  of  the  South,  with 
its  romantic  devotion  between  master  and  slave,  of  the  fanat- 
icism which  strove  to  drag  down  its  chivalric  spirit  and 
noble  ideals,  of  the  daring  determination  and  limitless  sac- 
rifice, the  courage  and  the  beauty  of  unselfishness  of  its  men 
and  women  that  sprang  to  meet  the  invader,  and  their  almost 
superhuman  strength  and  endurance,  will  read  like  tales  of 
the  days  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 

Who  then  will  not  be  proud  to  claim  descent  from  this 
line  of  more  than  kings  and  conquerors? 


Error  Concerning  Dr.  J.  C.  Lee  in  April  Veteran. — Dr. 
J.  M.  Kellar  wrote  f cm  Hot  Springs,  Ark.:  “Believing  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  survivors  of  the  Confederate  army  to 
correct  incorrect  history,  although  in  some  instances,  as  in 
this,  it  is  unpleasant  to  do  so,  I beg  through  the  Veteran  to 
correct  an  error  which  occurred  on  page  186  of  your  April 
issue.  I quote  from  the  article:  ^Dr.  John  C.  Lee  was  a cousin 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  was  surgeon  general  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Thomas  C.  Hindman,  when  the  latter  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  of  the  Confederate 
army.’  The  Doctor  may  have  been  a cousin  of  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  but  he  was  never  on  Gen.  Hindman’s  staff  in  any 
capacity  when  he  commanded  the  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment, nor  was  there  any  such  rank  as  surgeon  general  of  any 
department  in  the  Confederate  army.  I was  ordered  and 
went  with  Gen.  Hindman  from  Corinth  as  medical  directoi 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  remained  as  such 
until  Gen.  Holmes  superseded  him  in  command  of  the  de- 
partment. Gen.  Hindman  then  became  major  general  com- 
manding the  army  in  the  field,  and  I still  remained  as  his 
medical  director.  I have  the  complete  roster  of  the  medical 
corps  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  June,  1862,  until  the 
surrender  of  the  army.  This  roster  is  in  the  original  hand- 
writing of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  recom- 
mended by  me,  and  appointed  from  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Dr. 
John  C.  Lee’s  name  does  not  appear  in  that  roster  in  any 
capacity.” 


Gov.  Blanchard’s  Position  on  the  Negro  Question. — In 
his  recent  inaugural  address.  Gov.  Blanchard  stated : 

“The  negro  is  here.  He  is  a man  and  a citizen.  He  is  use- 
ful and  valuable  in  his  sphere.  Within  that  sphere  he  must 
be  guaranteed  the  equal  protection  of  the  law,  and  his  educa- 
tion along  proper  lines — mainly  agricultural  and  industrial — 
is  at  once  a duty  and  a necessity.  He  must  be  protected  in 
his  right  to  live  peaceably  and  quietly,  in  bis  right  to  laibor 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  He  must  be  encouraged  to 
industry  and  taught  habits  of  thrift. 

“No  approach  toward  social  equality  or  social  recognition 
will  ever  be  tolerated  in  Louisiana.  Separate  schools,  separate 
churches,  separate  cars,  separate  places  of  entertainment  will 
be  enforced.  Racial  distinction  and  integrity  must  be  pre- 
served. But  there  is  room  enough  in  this  broad  Southland, 
with  proper  lines  of  limitation  and  demarkation,  for  the  two 
races  to  live  on  terms  of  mutual  trust,  mutual  help,  good  un- 
derstanding, and  concord.  I'he  South  asserts  its  ability  to 
handle  and  solve  the  negro  question  on  humanitarian  lines — 
those  of  justice  and  right.  We  brook  no  interfere:::;  from 
without.  It  is  up  to  the  South  to  so  handle  and  solve  it  as  to 
furnish  no  occasion  for  such  interference.” 
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So  rapidly  are  comrades  passing  away,  and  so  heavy  is  the 
demand  for  space  in  the  “Last  Roll”  columns,  that  request 
is  made  of  all  who  send  such  tributes  to  make  the  notices 
as  brief  as  possible  and  have  them  written  clearly.  Ancestry 
and  other  data  save  as  Confederate  soldiers,  if  used  at  all, 
should  be  very  brief.  Clippings  are  nearly  always  too  long. 
No  charge  is  made  for  publishing  these  tributes  except  where 
a picture  is  used,  when  two  dollars  is  charged  for  making  the 
engraving.  Every  one  who  has  an  engraving  in  the  Veter.\n 
should  pay  for  it. 

(Typewritten  lines  among  the  papers  of  P.  D.  Cunningham,  deceased.) 

The  spirits  immortal,  not  far  away. 

To  THE  MUSIC  OF  HOPE  SING  THIS  SWEET- TONED  LAY  : 

“You  think  of  the  dead  on  Christmas  eve. 

Wherever  the  dead  are  sleeping. 

And  we,  from  a land  where  we  may  not  grieve. 

Look  tenderly  down  on  your  weeping. 

You  think  us  far;  we  arc  very  near, 

From  you  and  the  earth  though  parted. 

We  sing  to-night  to  console  and  cheer 
The  hearts  of  the  broken-hearted. 

The  earth  watches  over  the  lifeless  clay 
Of  each  of  its  countless  sleepers. 

And  the  sleepless  spirits  that  passed  away 
Watch  over  all  earth’s  weepers. 

We  shall  meet  again  in  a brighter  land 
Where  farewell  is  never  spoken ; 

We  shall  clasp  each  other  hand  in  hand. 

And  the  clasp  shall  not  be  broken ; 

We  shall  meet  again  in  a bright,  calm  clime 
Where  we’ll  never  know  a sadness. 

And  our  lives  shall  be  filled,  like  a Christmas  chime. 
With  rapture  and  with  gladness. 

The  snows  shall  pass  from  our  graves  away. 

And  you  from  the  earth,  remember ; 

And  the  flowers  of  a bright,  eternal  May 
Shall  follow  earth’s  December. 

When  you  think  of  us,  think  not  of  the  tomb 
Where  you  laid  us  down  in  sorrow ; 

But  look  aloft,  and  beyond  earth’s  gloom. 

And  wait  for  the  great  to-morrow.” 

Dead  of  Joe  Brown  Bivouac. 

Jno.  A.  Crofford,  Adjutant,  reports  that  the  following  worthy 
and  brave  comrades  of  Joe  Brown  Bivouac,  Covington,  Tenn., 
have  crossed  over  the  river  since  its  organization,  in  1898: 
Jas.  M.  Myers,  Company  B,  Seventh  Tennessee  Cavalry; 
Jno.  W.  Martin,  Company  I,  First  Confederate  Cavalry;  W. 
H.  Strange,  Company  B,  Seventh  Tennessee  Cavalry;  Nute 
McMullens,  Company  I,  Fourth  Tennessee  Infantry;  G.  W. 
Overall,  Company  B,  Seventh  Tennessee  Cavalry;  Joseph 
Forsyth,  Company  C,  Ninth  Tennessee  Infantry ; J,  C.  Cul- 
breath.  Third  Arkansas  Cavalry;  J.  A.  Osburn,  Twenty-Fifth 
Virginia  Battalion;  J.  S.  Brinkley,  Twelfth  Tennessee  Cavalry; 


R.  B.  Bell,  Fourth  South  Carolina  Cavalry ; J.  D.  Wilson, 
Company  B,  Seventh  Tennessee  Cavalry;  Jas.  A.  McFerrin; 
Jeff  Adair,  Company  A,  Second  Mississippi;  Jas.  W.  Lennon, 
Company  C,  Ninth  Tennessee  Infantry;  H.  S.  Sigman,  Com- 
pany B,  Thirty-Second  North  Carolina  Infantry. 

Chas.  W.  Rivenbark. 

Among  the  number  of  noble  spirits  who  were  unselfishly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  South  was  the  courteous,  gen- 
erous, and  brave  Chas.  W.  Rivenbark,  who  died  recently  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  Lie  was  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
call  to  battle,  volunteering  for  the  period  of  the  war  in  the 
Lillington  Rifle  Guards,  afterwards  known  as  Company  C, 
First  North  Carolina  State  Troops.  Although  a private,  his 
perfection  in  military  tactics  was  such  that  after  being  trans- 
ferred to  Doles’s  Brigade,  in  1862,  he  was  detailed  to  drill  the 
raw  Georgia  companies.  He  was  promoted  to  second  sergeant, 
and  fought  through  to  Gettysburg,  where  he  was  captured  and 
remained  a prisoner  of  war  to  the  close. 

George  Lafayette  McDonald. 

Geo.  L.  McDonald,  born  and  reared  near  Ooltewah,  Tenn., 
son  of  William  McDonald,  died  of  heart  disease  at  his  home 
in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  on  June  3.  He  enlisted  under  Capt.  Tyner 
in  Company  K,  First  Confederate  Regiment,  at  Chattanooga 
in  August,  1862,  and  was  with  the  army  until  the  surrender 
at  Greensboro  in  May,  1865.  When  returning  home  through 
East  Tennessee,  he  and  about  seventy-five  others  under  Capt. 
Reagan  were  arrested  at  Cleveland,  put  in  the  courthouse, 
and  next  day  taken  to  Chattanooga,  where  their  horses  and 
arms  were  taken  from  them  by  the  Federals. 

Any  comrades  who  were  with  him  at  that  time  are  re- 
quested to  communicate  with  the  family  at  No.  50  Bailey 
Street,  Asheville,  N,  C. 

L.  B.  Pendleton. 

L.  B.  Pendleton  was  born  in  Spottsylvania  County,  Va.,  in 
1840;  and  died  in  Washington  Grove,  Md.,  during  December 
of  1903.  He  volunteered  in  the  Confederate  army  early  in 
1861,  joining  Company  D,  Thirtieth  Virginia  Infantry.  He 
engaged  in  many  battles,  the  most  severe  of  which  was  An- 
tietam,  where  he  received  three  wounds.  After  his  death  a 
bullet  was  removed  from  his  leg,  where  it  had  lain  imbedded 
all  these  years.  When  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  wounds 
he  rejoined  his  command,  and  was  in  many  engagements  till 
1864,  when  he  was  captured  and  confined  at  Point  Lookout, 
Md.  He  was  exchanged  just  before  the  surrender,  but  never 
got  back  to  his  command.  His  brother  James,  w'ho  was  cap- 
tured at  the  same  time,  died  in  prison. 

James  A.  Hendricks. 

J.  A.  Flendricks  was  born  in  Simpson  County,  Ky.,  in  1833, 
and  when  thirteen  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Missouri. 
In  the  summer  of  1861  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Gilroy’s 
Scouts,  Shelby’s  Brigade,  Missouri  Volunteers.  He  rose  to 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  and  served  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  was  in  Texas  at  the  surrender,  and  went  with  his 
command  into  Mexico,  returning  to  Missouri  in  1866.  He 
went  to  Montana  in  1884  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp  of 
Helena,  and  was  an  active  and  devoted  member.  His  death 
occurred  on  April  ii  after  a lingering  illness.  He  leaves  a 
wife,  five  sons,  and  three  daughters. 
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John  S.  Robertson. 

John  S.  Robertson  was  born  in  Howard  County,  Mo.,  in 
1835;  and  died  in  Huntsville,  that  State,  on  March  8,  1904.  He 
entered  the  Confederate  army  in  1861,  and  served  under  Price 
to  the  close,  when  he  was  acting  captain  of  his  company, 
Pindall’s  Battalion  of  Sharpshooters,  Parson’s  Brigade.  Until 
ill  health  caused  him  to  resign,  he  was  Adjutant  of  the  Thomas 
G.  Lowry  Camp,  at  Huntsville.  An  old  friend  said  of  him: 
“He  was  the  most  unselfish  of  men,  never  thinking  of  him- 
self, but  always  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others.”  He 
was  never  married,  and  when  his  health  began  to  fail  made 
his  home  with  his  niece,  Mrs.  Will  Rutherford,  who  cared  for 
him  with  the  love  and  devotion  of  a daughter.  Comrade 
Robertson  was  a Mason  of  high  standing  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  the  beautiful  lessons  taught  around  the  “sacred 
altar”  made  him  a shining  light  among  men. 

Frederick  August  Stall. 

F.  A.  Stall  was  born  in  the  province  of  Westphalia,  Kingdom 
of  Prussia,  Germany.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1852  and 
settled  in  New  Orleans.  From  there  he  went  to  Sparta,  La., 
where  he  made  his  home  for  many  years.  In  1862  he  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  army,  and,  being  a shoemaker  by  trade,  he 
was  detailed  as  shoemaker  for  Polignac’s  Brigade,  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department,  in  which  capacity  he  served  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  had  two  brothers  in  America,  Julius 
and  Ben.  The  former  belonged  to  the  Ninth  Louisiana  Regi- 
ment, A.  N.  V.,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville. 

Comrade  Stall  went  to  Wellington,  Tex.,  in  1898,  and  was 
a member  of  Walthall  Camp  there  at  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  April  26.  Intellectually  he  was  above  the  average, 
his  mind  being  well  trained  and  active  to  the  last.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  he  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  he 
was  a bright  Mason,  being  a life  member  of  his  lodge  and 
its  worshipful  master  for  a year.  He  was  buried  with  Ma- 
sonic honors. 

Henry  D.  Beall,  of  Co.  B,  Twelfth  Virginia  Cavalry. 

Bushrod  C.  Washington,  of  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  writes  of 
his  comrade; 

“Among  the  survivors  of  the  War  between  the  States,  who 
were  followers  of  the  standard  of  the  Confederacy,  the  inex- 
orable reaper  has  gathered  a great  harvest  of  heroic  souls, 
and  still  gathers.  But  he  has  not  laid  low  a truer  representa- 
tive of  Southern  chivalry  than  our  late  comrade,  Henry  D. 
Beall,  who  departed  this  life  at  his  residence  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  on  November  13,  1902,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

“It  is  to  his  integrity  as  a man,  his  courage,  daring,  and 
sagacity  as  a soldier  and  scout,  and  his  sincerity  as  a friend, 
that  this  column  is  especially  dedicated. 

“Henry  Beall — ‘Col.  Beall’  being  his  familiar  honorary  title 
— was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Va.  (now  West  Virginia), 
before  that  county,  as  a war  measure,  was  torn  from  the  body 
of  the  mother  commonwealth.  He  came  of  good  old  English 
ancestry,  his  father  being  Thomas  Nicholas  Beall  and  his 
mother  a Miss  Wiltshire,  of  Jefferson  County.  George  Beall, 
the  founder  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  was  an  ancestor,  as  was 
also  Gen.  Ninian  Beall,  one  of  the  revolutionary  leaders.  The 
Wiltshires  emigrated  from  Wiltshire,  England,  to  this  coun- 
try at  an  early  period  of  its  history,  and  in  the  great  War  be- 
tween the  States  this  family  furnished  to  the  Southern  cause 
soldiers  of  distinguished  records  as  patriots  and  heroes. 

“Born  and  bred  into  the  political  faith  of  the  Old  Line  Whig 
party,  he  was  one  of  that  large  and  conservative  body  of  Vir- 


ginians who  were  not  secessionists  when  the  war  cloud  first 
lowered,  but  who  wished  and  hoped  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  Familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Union  and  the  con- 
stitutional limitations  of  Federal  power,  he  knew  there  was 
no  authority  vested  in  the  general  government  to  coerce  a sov- 
ereign State.  When,  therefore,  the  seventy-five  thousand 
were  called  out  by  the  Federal  Executive  to  march  through 
Virginia  and  attack  the  seceded  States,  Virginia  quickly  passed 
the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  Henry  Beall  declared  for  his 
State  and  entered  the  army  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

“He  enlisted  as  a private  in  Baylor’s  Company  of  Light- 
Horse  Cavalry,  which  served  first  under  that  pink  of  chivalry, 
Gen.  Turner  Ashby,  in  the  famous  Valley  campaigns  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  and  later  under  ‘Jeb’  Stuart  and  Wade  Hampton 
as  Company  B,  Twelfth  Virginia  Cavalry.  That  company  was 
composed  of  the  flower  of  Jefferson  County  youths,  among 
whom  as  a private  served  the  late  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson, 
member  of  Congress  and  Postmaster  General,  and  others  who, 
surviving  the  war,  attained  distinction  in  civil  office  and  pri- 
vate enterprises. 

“The  soldierly  qualities  of  Henry  Beall  at  once  asserted 
themselves,  and  commanded  both  the  admiration  of  his  com- 
rades and  the  confidence  of  his  commanders. 

“Always  well-mounted,  well-armed,  and  ready  for  duty,  he 
was  up  to  the  front  in  almost  every  battle  in  which  his  com- 
mand was  engaged. 

■‘There  was  nothing  spectacular  in  his  bearing  as  a soldier, 
and  he  was  free  from  the  habit  of  self-adulation  and  the  nar- 
rating of  his  own  exploits,  a weakness  with  some  comrades 
around  the  camp  fire.  But  he  was  full  of  animation  and  fond 
of  jest  and  anecdote,  and  often  indulged  his  irrepressible  wit 
under  the  most  trying  and  adverse  circumstances,  and  thus,  on 
the  dismal  march  and  in  the  weary  encampment,  would  often 
rescue  a laugh  from  disheartened  comrades  from  the  very  jaws 
of  their  despondency.  He  was  frequently  detached  from  his 
command  for  scout  duty,  for  which  his  love  of  adventure, 
coolness,  and  good  judgment  particularly  fitted  him.  His  pre- 
vious training  as  a newspaper  man,  in  which  the  acquiring  of 
information  is  a science,  coupled  wth  his  remarkable  power  of 
memory,  gave  completeness  to  his  equipment  for  that  kind  of 
service.  The  information  he  secured  of  the  numbers,  posi- 
tion, and  movements  of  the  enemy  he  made  it  a rule  to 
obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  at  first-hand.  This  kept  him  always 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  Federals  in  the  rear  of  their 
armies  and  inside  their  lines.  He  always  wore  his  uniform  and 
carried  arms,  which  was  the  distinction  between  a scout  and 
a spy. 

“The  following  incident,  which  is  well  vouched  for,  will  give 
some  insight  into  the  resourcefulness,  self-confidence,  and  au- 
dacious courage  which  rendered  the  services  of  Henry  Beall 
so  valuable  to  ‘Jeb’  Stuart  and  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 

“Gen.  Lee,  desiring  to  know  something  of  the  numbers  and 
movements  of  Pope’s  army  before  making  the  attack  known 
as  the  second  battle  of  Manassas,  Henry  Beall  was  directed 
by  Gen.  Stuart  to  scout  in  the  rear  and  on  the  flank  of  his 
antagonist.  He  went,  accompanied  by  Sergt.  James  H.  Conk- 
lyn,  of  Company  B,  Twelfth  Virginia  Cavalry.  After  numer- 
ous adventures  within  the  Federal  lines,  they  arrived  aftei 
dark  at  the  residence  of  a gentleman,  known  to  Beall,  close 
by  a Federal  encampment,  part  of  Pope’s  army.  It  was  from 
this  family  that  Beall  expected  to  obtain  valuable  information. 
When  they  got  close  to  the  house  they  heard  the  music  of  a 
violin,  and  could  see  through  the  window  that  there  were  Fed- 
eral soldiers  inside  dancing  a cotillion  with  the  young  ladies. 
Sergt.  Conklyn,  supposing  that  the  game  was  up,  asked  Beall 
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what  they  should  do.  ‘We  shall  go  inside  and  dance  a set 
with  them,’  Beall  replied  without  hesitation ; ‘and  if  you 
don’t  feel  like  going,  you  can  stay  by  our  horses  until  I re- 
turn.’ But  Conklyn  preferring  to  stay  by  his  companion,  in 
whose  resourcefulness  he  had  implicit  confidence,  they  hitched 
horses,  and  together  approached  the  house  by  the  front  door, 
and,  without  drawing  arms,  quietly  entered  the  room  among 
the  dancers.  The  surprise  of  the  parties  within  can  better  be 
imagined  than  described.  ‘You  were  having  such  a good 
time,’  Beall  remarked  to  the  Federals,  ‘that  we  thought,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  we  would  come  in  and  dance  a set  with 
you.’  Conklyn  says  he  himself  kept  a close  eye  on  the  Fed- 
erals’ muskets,  which  were  stacked  in  a corner  of  the  room, 
while  a set  was  made  up,  in  which  Beall  danced  with  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  family  whom  he  knew.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  during  that  set  he  obtained  the  information  he  was 
seeking.  The  cool  audacity  of  the  adventure  had  exactly  , the 
effect  upon  the  Federals  that  Beall  had  counted  upon.  They, 
of  course,  supposed  that  the  house  was  surrounded  by  Con- 
federate cavalry  and  that  resistance  was  useless.  ‘It  was  a 
solemn  dance,’  says  Sergt.  Conklyn,  ‘on  the  part  of  the  Yan- 
kees, who  expected  to  be  marched  off  as  prisoners  of  war.’ 
Beall  and  Conklyn  quietly  withdrew  from  the  room  and  rode 
off  without  molestation. 

"Few  men  could  have  conceived  and  successfully  executed 
so  bold  an  adventure,  especially  upon  the  exigency  of  the 
moment. 

“It  was  the  qualities  here  displayed,  coupled  with  his  entire 
trustworthiness,  that  gained  for  Henry  Beall  his  reputation 
as  a scout  and  entitled  him  to  the  confidence  of  his  com- 
manders. In  the  summer  of  1864  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Federals  while  scouting  close  in  the  rear 
of  the  army  of  Gen.  David  Hunter,  near  Lexington,  Va.  At 
the  time  of  his  capture  the  writer  and  Private  John  Creighton 
— all  being  members  of  the  same  company — were  with  him, 
and  barely  made  their  escape.  A graphic  description  of  the 
incident,  written  by  Beall  himself,  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 
Stin  of  March  16,  i88g.  At  the  request  of  Gen.  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  who  commanded  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  and  who  at  the  time  occupied  a position  at 
the  western  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  near  Waynes- 
boro, Henry  Beall,  with  the  writer  and  Private  Creighton, 
had  followed  close  upon  Hunter’s  army  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining his  numbers  and  movements.  When  near  Lexing- 
ton, in  sight  of  the  smoke  ascending  from  the  Military  Insti- 
tute and  Governor’s  home,  which  the  Federals  were  burning, 
we  were  informed  by  citizens  that  another  detachment  of  Con- 
federate cavalry  was  ahead  of  us.  This  surprised  us,  and  at 
the  same  time  threw  us  off  our  guard.  There  was  a spring 
over  the  fence  close  to  the  road,  and  Beall  had  dismounted  to 
get  a drink.  Creighton  and  myself  were  in  the  saddle,  sitting 
carelessly  and  off  guard.  Suddenly  there  appeared  around  a 
turn  of  the  road  in  front  of  us,  at  close  pistol  range,  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  detachment  of  Confederate  cavalry  we  had 
been  informed  of — some  ten  or  fifteen  of  them.  They  formed 
across  the  road  and  asked  what  command  we  belonged  to,  and 
to  our  reply,  ‘Company  B,  Twelfth  Virginia,’,  saluted  with  a 
volley  from  their  pistols  and  charged.  Beall  had  started  for 
his  horse  at  first  sight  of  them,  but  not  in  time  to  mount  be- 
fore they  fired.  He  used  his  pistols,  however,  with  good  effect, 
and  Creighton  and  myself  tried  to  hold  them  in  check  while 
he  mounted,  but  they  were  too  much  for  us.  They  turned  out 
to  be  a squad  of  ‘Jesse  Scouts,’  from  the  Fifteenth  New  York 
Cavalry,  commanded  by  Capt.  Elliott,  and  the  Confederate 
uniforms  they  had  donned  had  caused  the  citizens  to  take  them 


Nathaniel  Holmes. 

On  March  20  Nathaniel  Holmes  died  at  his  home  in  Selma, 
Ark.  He  was  born  near  Horn  Lake  Depot,  Miss.,  in  1843, 
and  was  educated  in  the  academies  of  his  native  county, 
DeSoto.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  in  May,  1861, 
as  a member  of  Company  A,  Memphis  Light  Dragoons,  and 
participated  in  many  battles  of  the  West,  including  Belmont 
and  Shiloh.  He  was  captured  near  Vicksburg  in  1863,  and 
held  a*  prisoner  at  Camp  Morton  for  eighteen  months,  where 
he  underwent  the  “cold  cheer”  and  all  the  privations  and 
hardships  incident  to  that  prison.  The  cause  of  the  South, 
as  well  as  its  memories  and  traditions,  were  dear  to  him  to 
the  last. 

Comrade  Holmes  was  a devoted  husband  and  father,  a con- 
sistent member  of  the  Church,  and  zealous  in  all  good  works, 
so  that  death  was  met  with  the  calm  resignation  of  a true 
soldier  of  the  cross. 

James  A.  McAlpine. 

J.  A.  McAlpine  was  bon;  in  Alabama  in  1845,  enlisted  in 
Company  E,  Twentieth  Alabama  Regiment,  in  1861,  and  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  battles  in  which  his  regiment  took  part 
up  to  the  battle  in  front  of  Nashville  in  December,  1864,  where 
he  was  captured  and  taken  to  Camp  Chase  and  kept  till  the 
final  surrender. 

In  the  dark  days  of  reconstruction  Comrade  McAlpine  was 
prominent  and  efficient ; bold,  but  always  conservative.  His 
death  occurred  May  10,  1904.  Three  daughters  survive  him. 


for  Confederates  and  enabled  them  to  surprise  us.  Beall  was 
overpowered  and  captured,  but  not  until  he  had  exchanged 
shots  with  Capt  Elliott,  in  which  he  shot  the  Captain  in  the 
left  leg  and  wounded  his  horse,  himself  receiving  a bullet 
from  the  Captain  through  the  coat  sleeve  of  his  pistol  arm. 
They  gave  up  the  chase  of  Creighton  and  myself  after  a half- 
mile  running  fight,  when  the  horse  of  the  foremost  man  fell 
to  one  of  our  bullets. 

“Beall,  after  enduring  great  hardships  as  a prisoner  on  the 
long  march  through  ,the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  was 
taken  to  Camp  Chase,  where  he  was  incarcerated  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  After  the  war  he  devoted  himself  to  journalism, 

and  was  widely 
known  in  the  South 
as  a writer  of  fine  at- 
tainments. 

“At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a valued 
member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  hav- 
ing been  connected 
with  that  paper  for 
twenty-eight  years. 

“He  was  a member 
of  the  James  R.  Her- 
bert Camp  of  Confed- 
erate Veterans.  His 
remains  were  interred 
in  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  Charlestown, 
on  a commanding 
knoll  facing  the  Blue 
COL.  H.  D.  BEALL.  Ridge  M o u n ta  i n s, 

over  whose  summit  the  sun  in  his  diurnal  circuit  casts  his  first 
rays  upon  his  grave. 
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Adjt.  Gen.  S.  P.  Greene. 

The  Texas  Division  of  United  Confedei'ate  Veterans  has 
sustained  a sad  and  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Comrade 
S.  P.  Greene,  of  Fort  Worth.  In  a memorial  address,  the  fol- 
lowing named  committeemen,  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  R.  M.  Wynne, 
B.  B.  Paddock,  R.  E.  Beckham,  and  Duke  Goodman,  say: 

“We,  your  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a fitting  expres- 
sion in  memoriam  of  our  departed  comrade,  S.  P.  Greene,  ex- 
Commander  of  this  camp,  and  Adjutant  General  upon  the  staflf 
of  Maj.  Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Commander  of  the  Texas  Di- 
vision, U.  C.  V.,  report  that 

“Whereas  Comrade  S.  P.  Greene,  a distinguished  member  of 
this  association,  died  on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1904,  we,  his 
comrades  and  members  of  this  association,  deem  it  fit  to  have 
spread  upon  the  records  of  this  association,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided with  ability  and  honor,  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

“Judge  Greene  joined  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States  as 
a soldier  when  yet  but  a boy  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  by 
his  soldierly  conduct  and  manly  deportment  won  rapid  dis- 
tinction, as  evidenced  by  his  frequent  promotion. 

“As  a man,  he  was  gentle,  generous,  noble,  living  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  golden  rule.  As  a lawyer,  he  was  a safe, 
conscientious  counselor,  faithful  to  his  trusts  and  vigilant  and 
zealous  in  the  interest  of  his  clients,  yet  always  courteous  to 
his  adversaries.  As  a judge,  he  was  capable,  just,  and  upright. 


His  integrity  was  unquestioned.  As  a citizen,  he  was  loyal 
to  his  State  and  country.  As  a Christian,  he  was  steadfast 
in  his  faith  and  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  cause 
of  his  Master.  As  a husband,  he  was  loving  and  tender.  As 
a brother,  he  was  self-sacrificing,  unselfish,  and  devoted. 
Viewed  as  a lawyer,  jurist,  soldier,  citizen,  husband,  brother, 
friend,  his  life  was  useful,  beautiful,  and  blameless.” 

In  his  memorial  address.  Judge  R-  E.  Beckham,  of  Fort 


Worth,  Tex.,  paid  pathetic  tribute  to  his  friend  of  many  years. 
They  were  fellow  Georgia  Confederates,  fellow-lawyers,  and 
their  aspirations  and  sentiments  had  been  very  similar.  He 
said : “I  think  of  him  as  the  youth  who  in  the  very  beginning 
of  our  struggle  responded  promptly  to  the  call  of  his  State, 
and,  with  knapsack  and  gun,  entered  the  ranks  as  a private 
soldier.  I think  of  him  in  his  young  manhood  as  the  head 
of  a company  of  gallant  Georgians,  having  by  faithful  and 
efficient  service  merited  promotion.  I think  of  him  return- 
ing, at  the  close,  to  his  State  and  home,  desolated  by  the  mer- 
ciless hordes  of  Sherman,  to  engage  in  peaceful  pursuits,  but 
again  forced,  in  defense  of  home,  to  resist  the  infamous  meth- 
ods of  reconstruction.  I remember  him  as  a young  lawyer, 
having  the  care  of  an  orphaned  family,  bravely  struggling  to 
establish  himself  in  a new  home  in  Texas.  I remember  when, 
after  years  of  varying  success,  he  visited  his  old  home  and  re- 
turned with  a fair  but  fragile  companion,  to  whom  his  after 
years  were  one  continuous  period  of  devotion.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  was  my  friend,  and  during  that  time  I never 
heard  him  utter  an  expression  which  might  not  with  propriety 
have  been  spoken  in  the  most  refined  society.  In  his  career  as  a 
lawyer  he  was  a safe  counselor,  a courteous  adversary,  and 
an  upright  judge.  He  was  an  exemplary  citizen,  a devout 
Christian,  a fond  husband,  a kind  neighbor.  As  a member  of 
our  beloved  organization  he  was  ever  zealous,  and  in  his  death 
our  Camp  and  the  Texas  Division  at  large  have  suffered  a 
great  loss.  A beautiful  life  is  ended,  but  its  beneficent  in- 
fluence will  survive  to  gladden  generations.” 

Lieut.  Col.  E.  M.  Dodson. 

Col.  E.  M.  Dodson  was  born  in  Dekalb  County,  Ga.,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  183s;  and  died  April  17,  1904,  at  his  home,  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  where  he  had  been  a prominent  lawyer  since  1871 
Col.  Dodson  was  one  of  seven  brothers,  six  of  whom  served 
in  the  Confederate  army  and  two  had  been  soldiers  in  the 
Mexican  war. 

At  the  first  call  of  his  State,  in  1861,  for  twelve  months’ 
troops  he  responded,  and,  as  lieutenant  in  a company  from 
Catoosa  County,  was  sent  to  Pensacola,  Fla.  He  soon  re- 
signed from  this  company,  joined  another  as  private,  was 
afterwards  elected  captain,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve 
months  he  reenlisted,  organized  Company  D,  of  the  First 
Georgia  Confederate  Regiment,  was  again  elected  captain, 
and  served  with  this  regiment  to  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the 
battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  November  25,  1863,  he  was  shot 
through  the  head,  the  ball  passing  through  just  below  the 
brain.  He  was  carried  from  the  field,  although  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  He  finally  recovered,  and  was  promoted  to  major 
for  his  gallantry  at  Missionary  Ridge. 

On  June  19,  1864,  when  the  Federals  had  broken  part  of  our 
line  at  Kennesaw  Mountain,  Col.  Dodson,  then  in  command 
of  his  regiment,  was  ordered  to  restore  it,  which  he  did,  lead- 
ing the  charge,  but  at  a fearful  cost;  a bullet  entering  his  groin 
became  imbedded  in  his  spine,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
never  fully  recovered.  The  ball  could  not  be  extracted,  and 
that  was  finally  the  cause  of  his  death.  For  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry he  was  again  recommended  for  promotion,  this  time  to 
lieutenant  colonol ; but,  having  been  permanently  disabled,  he 
was  not  commissioned. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Col.  Dodson  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Ringgold,  Ga.,  and  in  June,  1866,  married  Miss 
Frances,  a daughter  of  Capt.  Hamilton  Garmany,  a pioneer  set- 
tler of  that  section  and  a prominent  man.  In  1871  he  moved 
to  Chattanooga,  and  became  a leader  in  his  profession. 
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At  a meeting  of  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp,  No.  4,  U.  C.  V.,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  held  on  April  22,  1904,  a preamble  and  reso- 
lutions were  adopted,  as  reported  by  a committee  composed  of 
Tomlinton  Fort,  T.  M.  McConnell,  W.  H.  Payne,  Q.  W.  Wil- 
lingham, and  W.  L.  Eakin,  in  which  they  say ; 

“He  was  one  of  a family  of  eleven,  seven  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Of  the  seven  sons,  six  were  soldiers  in  the  Con- 
federate army  and  two  were  soldiers  in  the  Mexican  War. 
One  of  them  was  a lieutenant  in  Capt.  Jack  Hay’s  Company 
of  Texas  Rangers,  and  afterwards  commanded  the  Indians 
of  Arizona  who  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army.  Two  sis- 
ters and  two  brothers  survive  him.  One  of  his  surviving 
brothers  is  Mr.  George  W.  Dodson,  of  Burnett,  Tex.,  who 
was  a soldier  in  the  cavalry  brigade  commanded  by  United 
States  Senator  John  T.  Morgan.  The  other  surviving  brother, 


LIEUT.  COL.  E.  M.  DODSON. 


Prof.  John  L.  Dodson,  of  Oxford,  Ala.,  physically  unable  to 
enter  the  army  and  the  only  male  member  of  the  family  who 
did  not,  was  in  charge  of  the  Oxford  College  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  during  a greater  part  of  that  time  one  of  the 
Board  of  E.xaminers  under  the  public  school  laws  of  Alabama. 

“While  captain  of  Company  D,  First  Georgia  Confederate 
Regiment,  November  25,  1863,  in  the  battle  of  Missionary 
Ridge  he  was  wounded,  a musket  ball  passing  through  his 
head,  just  below  the  brain,  leaving  a scar  for  life.  He  was 
taken  from  the  field  and  not  captured,  but  it  was  months 
before  he  could  return  to  duty.  He  was  promoted  from  cap- 
tain to  major  for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge. 

“On  June  19,  1864,  at  Kennesaw  Mountain,  the  Federal 
troops  had  broken  our  line,  and  Col.  Dodson,  then  major  of 
his  regiment,  was  ordered  to  restore  it.  He  led  the  charge 
and  re-formed  the  line,  but  at  an, awful  cost,  being  left  lying 
on  the  field,  wounded  in  the  groin,  with  a bullet  imbedded  in 


his  spine,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  yesterday,  and 
we  will  bury  the  bullet  which  had  never  been  removed.  He 
was  recommended  for  promotion  from  major  to  lieutenant 
colonel  for  gallantry  in  the  charge  led  by  him  on  Kennesaw 
Mountain,  but  was  permanently  disabled  by  the  wound  he 
received,  and  never  for  that  reason  commissioned. 

“No  one  of  those  of  us  who  served  in  the  Confederate  army 
suffered  more  for  us,  for  our  cause,  to  establish  and  main- 
tain the  rights  of  local  self-government  for  which  we  fought 
than  he  did,  yet  he  was  never  heard  to  say  aught  against 
those  who  were  in  the  Federal  army.  No  one  was  braver  or 
truer  to  our  cause  and  no  one  more  modest  in  claiming  credit 
for  what  he  had  done  and  suffered. 

“At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  again  began  practicing 
law  at  Ringgold,  Ga.,  and,  being  gifted  with  a lawyer’s  brain, 
his  success  was  ever  remarkable. 

“On  June  21,  1866,  he  married  Miss  Frances  P.  Garmany, 
a daughter  of  Capt.  Hamilton  Garmany,  a pioneer  in  the  set- 
tlement of  that  section  of  Georgia  who  had  the  reputation  of 
having  been  wounded  more  than  twenty  times  in  fighting  the 
Indians  in  wars  with  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  Creeks  in 
South  Georgia,  and  Cherokees  in  Alabama.  Capt.  Garmany 
represented  his  county  in  the  Georgia  Legislature,  was  princi- 
pal keeper  of  the  Georgia  penitentiary,  and  occupied  other 
positions  of  honor  and  trust. 

“In  1871  Col.  Dodson  removed  to  Chattanooga,  and  there 
formed  a partnership  in  the  practice  of  law  with  Chancellor 
T.  M.  McConnell  and  the  Hon.  John  A.  Moon,  which  con- 
tinued several  years  until  Chancellor  McConnell  became  clerk 
and  master  of  the  chancery  court  at  Chattanooga  and  Judge 
Moon  became  judge  of  this  circuit. 

“In  1884  he  was  a candidate  for  Congress  from  this  district. 
Hamilton  County  had  three  candidates,  and  the  Hon.  John  R. 
Neal,  of  Rhea,  was  the  nominee.  The  campaign  was  so  con- 
ducted that  no  ill  will  grew  out  of  it. 

“Comrades,  we  are  about  to  consign  to  the  grave  one  who 
has  illustrated  ‘our  God-favored  country’  in  every  walk  of 
life,  and  on  his  tomb  let  it  be  written,  ‘Here  lies  the  body  of 
a full-grown  man  measured  by  any  and  every  standard.  We 
point  to  his  example  with  pride;’  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved : i.  That  the  sympathies  of  this  Camp  are  ex- 
tended to  the  family,  to  this  community,  and  to  the  State 
at  their  and  our  common  loss  by  the  death  of  one  who  hon- 
ored us  while  h'’  lived,  and  now  who,  that  he  is  dead,  we 
’nonor. 

“2.  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions 
be  furnished  the  family  of  the  deceased,  the  Confederate 
Veteran,  the  city  papers,  and  that  a page  of  our  record  be 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.’’ 

The  engraving  for  this  sketch  was  furnished  by  Col.  Tom- 
linson Fort  so  spontaneously  and  generously  that  a note  is 
made  as  suggestive  to  others. 

William  Aimison. 

William  Aimison  was  born  in  France  in  1836.  His  father 
was  a soldier  under  Napoleon  I.  He  emigrated  to  this  country 
when  the  son  was  quite  young  and  settled  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
where  Comrade  Aimison  lived  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
February,  1904.  He  was  educated  in  the  local  schools  of 
Nashville.  In  1861  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a pri- 
vate in  the  Forty-Fourth  Regiment  of  Tennessee  Infantry.  He 
was  later  transferred  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and 
was  in  many  of  the 'severest  battles  fought  by  that  army  and 
in  many  smaller  engagements  and  skirmishes.  He  was 
wounded  and  captured  early  in  1864  and  remained  in  prison  till 
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the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  returned  to  Nashville  and  en- 
gaged in  the  printing  business.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  Confederate  veterans,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac,  an  or- 
ganic member  of  Company  B,  U.  C.  V.,  and  was  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  company  until  poor  health  compelled  him  to 
resign. 

Comrade  Aimison  was  a modest,  retiring  gentleman,  kind 
and  courteous  to  all,  but  a man  of  pronounced  conviction  and 
decision  of  character  and  sterling  integrity.  At  one  time  he 
represented  Davidson  County  in  the  Legislature  with  perfect 
satisfaction  to  his  constituency  and  with  benefit  to  the  State 
and  credit  to  himself. 

The  foregoing  is  from  a memorial  tribute  by  a committee 
of  his  company. 

G.  M.  Margaet. 

G.  M.  Margart  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1848 ; and 
entered  the  Confederate  army  in  August,  1861,  in  Company 
B,  Twenty-Fourth  Regiment,  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  when 
he  was  but  one  month  over  thirteen  years  old.  He  became 
attached  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  participated  in  nearly 
all  the  engagements  fought  by  this  army.  He  was  twice 
wounded,  and  surrendered  with  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston’s 
army  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  on  May  2,  1865.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  a member  of  Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac  and 
of  Company  B,  Confederate  Veterans,  of  Nashville.  Comrade 
IMargart  was  a gallant  soldier,  a good  citizen,  and  true  friend. 
His  death  occurred  on  May  17. 

The  foregoing  is  from  the  Memorial  Committee’s  report. 

Gen.  Joseph  H.  Lewis. 

Doubtless  many  Kentuckians  will  not  have  heard  of  the 
death  of  dear  Gen.  Lewis  until  they  see  this  notice.  It  had 
been  the  pride  of  the  members  of  the  Orphan  Brigade  that 
their  last  commander  was  ever  present  to  preside  at  their  an- 
nual reunions.  It  was  so  fitting  in  every  way  that  in  future 
gatherings  he  will  be  greatly  missed.  He  was  their  leader 
and  their  counselor.  In  battle  he  would  command  his  men  to 
lie  low,  and  yet,  apparently  forgetful  of  self,  he  would  dash  to 
the  front  on  his  horse,  with  sword  waving  overhead.  It  was 
this  interest  in  his  men  and  this  recklessness  of  self  that  created 
an  ardor  for  Gen.  Lewis  that  will  ever  remain  in  the  memory 
of  his  old  soldiers. 

His  integrity  was  of  that  rugged  kind  that  will  stand  all 
tests.  It  will  enshrine  his  rulings  as  a jurist  in  the  memories 
of  his  fellows.  There  should  be  a bronze  statue  of  him  in  his 
beloved  Kentucky  to  remind  the  growing  generations  of  a 
character  who  honored  his  State  and  his  beloved  Southland. 

Gen.  Joseph  Horace  Lewis  was  born  in  Barren  County,  Ky., 
October  29,  1824;  and  died  at  his  home,  near  Duval  Station, 
Ky.,  July  6,  1904.  He  was  educated  in  the  Kentucky  schools, 
and  graduated  at  Center  College  in  1844.  Adopting  law  for 
his  profession,  he  entered  the  office  of  Judge  C.  C.  Tompkins, 
of  Glasgow,  Ky.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843. 

His  earnestness  and  brilliant  abilities  soon  drew  him  into  the 
field  of  politics,  and  three  successive  times  he  represented  the 
Henry  Clay  Whigs  in  the  State  Legislature ; but  as  the  ex- 
citing political  developments  be  gan  to  draw  the  lines  more 
sharply  between  the  North  and  South  and  war  clouds  hovered 
over  the  land  he  left  the  Whig  Party,  proclaimed  himself  a 
State  rights  Democrat,  and  in  i860  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
great  statesman,  Breckinridge.  When  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion was  known  Gen.  Lewis  was  one  of  the  first  prominent 
sons  of  Kentucky  to  declare  that  the  honor  and  interest  of  his 


State  demanded  she  should  withdraw  from  the  Union ; and 
when  Camp  Dick  Robinson  was  established,  believing  that  this 
in  itself  was  a violation  of  the  neutral  policy  of  the  State,  he 
at  once  went  to  work  raising  troops  for  the  Confederacy. 
Consolidating  his  recruits  with  those  of  Col.  Cofer,  he  formed 
the  Sixth  Kentucky  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  chosen  colonel. 


He  first  led  his  regiment  in  battle  at  Shiloh,  and  the  daring 
courage  of  a soldier  at  once  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  his 
men  as  his  native  ability  had  won  the  applause  of  his  constit- 
uency in  the  political  field.  In  the  two  days  of  that  memorable 
struggle  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  Col.  Lewis  and  his  Ken- 
tuckians were  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Two  horses  were 
shot  under  him,  but  on  foot,  in  the  mud  and  mire  with  his 
men,  he  helped  cover  Beauregard’s  sullen  army  in  retreat  to- 
Corinth. 

Being  ill  and  in  the  hospital  at  the  time,  he  missed  the  Baton- 
Rouge  fight,  but  with  this  exception  he  led  his  men  in  every 
battle  they  were  engaged  in  from  Shiloh  to  Bentonville,  N.  C. 
At  Stone  River  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  courage,  and  after 
Chickamauga  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general,  given 
command  of  the  famous  Orphan  Brigade,  and  was  in  the 
severest  battles  of  the  war,  with  which  his  name  and  the  fame 
of  the  Orphan  Brigade  are  inseparably  connected. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Gen.  Lewis  returned  to  Glasgow, 
Ky.,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term  in  Congress,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  term  was  reelected  for  another  two  years.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  circuit  judge,  but  resigned  to  become  a candidate  for 
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the  court  of  appeals  bench.  He  was  elected  and  twice  re- 
elected, serving  continuously  until  1899,  when  he  retired  to  his 
farm  in  Scott  County,  where  he  resided  until  his  brilliant  and 
eventful  life  was  closed  by  death.  Through  his  long  life  his 
career  was  one  of  distinction.  As  a soldier,  statesman,  and 
jurist  he  will  rank  as  one  of  the  foremost  sons  of  Kentucky 
in  his  day.  As  an  officer  he  never  courted  favor  from  those 
above  him,  but  won  his  honors  fairly  in  peace  and  in  war  on 
an  open  field  of  battle.  None  will  mourn  his  loss  more  sin- 
cerely than  the  surv'  - - :,z  the  Orphan  Brigade,  between 

whom  there  was  tha;  ,.ndying  attachment  of  men  who  have 
stood  together  for  years,  undaunted  in  the  face  of  death,  and 
who  suffered  privations  such  as  only  a Confederate  veteran 
knows. 

Gen.  Lewis  was  twice  married : November  29,  1845,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Rogers,  of  Glasgow,  who  died  in  1858,  leaving,  two  chil- 
dren, John  (the  beloved  “Jack”)  Lewis  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Burn- 
ham, of  Lincoln,  Nebr. ; in  1883  to  Mrs.  Cassandra  Johnson, 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Jilson  P.  Johnson  and  a daughter  of  Gen. 
Thompson  B.  Flournoy,  of  Arkansas.  These  three  and  several 
grandchildren  survive  this  noble  man. 

Resolutions  of  Respect. 

At  a called  meeting  of  the  Joseph  H.  Lewis  Chapter,  U.  D. 
C,  July  9,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Samuels,  Frankfort,  Ky., 
the  following  resolutions  of  respect  were  adopted  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Lewis: 

Whereas  God,  in  his  infinite  love  and  mercy,  has  called  from 
our  midst  our  beloved  friend,  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Lewis  (born 
October  24,  1824;  died  July  6,  1904),  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  vast  host  of  comrades  who  have  tented  beyond  the  river ; 
be  it 

Resolved:  i.  That  in  the  death  of  our  beloved  Commander, 
Gen.  Joseph  H.  Lewis,  for  whom  our  Chapter  was  named,  we 
have  lost  a true  friend,  a loyal  sympathizer,  a faithful  citizen- 
soldier,  and  a Christian  compatriot. 

2.  That  we,  as  a band  of  Daughters,  render  this  expression 
of  regard  and  condolence  with  grieved  hearts,  feeling  that  in 
the  passing  of  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Lewis  this  Chapter  has  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  a tried  and  true  friend. 

3.  That  we  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  our  assurance  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  respect. 

Committee:  Mrs.  South  Trimble,  Miss  Eliza  Overton,  Mrs. 
Nelly  Stedman  Cox.  

E.  K.  Sloan. 

A comrade  writes  from  Lisbon,  Tex.:  “Ezekiel  K.  Sloan 
was  born  in  Sevier  County,  Ark.,  October  22,  1845;  and  died  at 
his  home,  in  Dallas  County,  Tex.,  July  24,  1904.  He  was  a 
member  of  Camp  Sterling  Price,  U.  C.  V.  At  the  age  of  eight- 
een years  he  joined  Company  I,  Nineteenth  Texas  Cavalry,  and 
served  through  the  war,  making  a gallant  soldier.  When  the 
summons  came  he  expressed  himself  as  having  no  fear  of  death. 
His  father  served  under  Gen.  Sam  Houston  in  the  Texas  war 
and  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.” 

Capt.  Robert  Beaty  Mason. 

Capt.  R.  B.  Mason,  after  a long  illness,  died  suddenly  of 
heart  failure  at  his  residence,  in  Athens,  Ala.  He-  had  a host 
of  friends,  for  his  warm  heart  and  genial  disposition  had 
endeared  him  to  many. 

Capt.  Mason’s  progenitors  on  both  sides  were  of  old  Vir- 
ginia families,  but  were  early  settlers  in  Alabama.  The  large, 
old-fashioned  family  residence  of  the  Masons,  with  its  mass- 
ive columns  and  avenue  of  lofty  cedars,  is  a landmark  in 


Athens.  There  Capt.  Mason  was  born  June  27,  1846,  and 
there  he  spent  the  years  of  his  useful  life.  He  was  noted 
for  his  devotion  as  son,  husband,  father,  and  neighbor.  His 
wife,  who  was  the  beautiful  and  admired  Miss  Mollie  Garrett, 
preceded  him  to  the  Beulah  Land.  He  was  always  an  entirely 
manly  character,  true  to  principle,  true  to  his  friends,  and 
true  to  any  cause  he  espoused. 

Second  to  his  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  so 
beautifully  tender,  was  his  devotion  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, “the  storm-cradled  nation  that  fell.” 

Robert  Mason  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  in  1862 
he  joined  Gen.  P.  D.  Roddy’s  command,  but  he  served  gal- 
lantly with  other  Limestone  youths  in  that  body  of  cavalry. 

After  the  Civil  War  he  ever  revered  the  memory  of  the 
Confederacy;  he  attended  every  great  reunion  of  the  veterans. 
Six  years  ago  he  was  appointed  a brigadier  general  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon,  Commander  of  the  U.  C.  V.  It 
was  in  obedience  to  his  request  that  he  was  buried  in  his 
suit  of  Confederate  gray.  The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
attended  his  funeral  in  a body,  and  placed  on  his  casket  a 
floral  of  white  and  red  carnations.  The  veterans  assembled 
in  the  grounds  of  the  stately  ancestral  home  before  the 
funeral  and  followed  his  hearse  to  the  grave.  Capt.  Mason 
was  also  a Knight  of  Pythias. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  St.  Timothy’s  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  rector.  Rev.  Horace  Weeks  Jones, 
reading  the  burial  service.  The  outpouring  of  people,  both 
from  town  and  country,  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  noble 
dead,  was  such  that  the  church  could  not  half  hold  them. 


CAPT.  mason. 


There  was  a large  attendance  of  colored  people.  Capt.  Mason 
was  greatly  loved  and  respected  by  them.  Some  fifty  or 
seventy-five  of  these  colored  people  came  up  from  the  old 
plantation  at  Brown’s  Ferry  to  gaze,  through  their  tears,  for 
the  last  time  on  the  kindly  face  of  their  dead  friend,  and 
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d-ring  the  funeral  services  at  the  church  they  occupied  space 
in  the  vestry  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  chancel. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Saunders,  of  Athens,  who  wrote  a tribute  to 
Comrade  Mason,  sends  this  tribute  to  “Ole  Marster:” 

“After  the  burial  of  Mr.  Robert  Beaty  Mason  at  At:hens  on 
May  20  last  a paper,  of  which  the  follovying  is  an  exact  copy, 
was  sent  in  to  his  children  by  one  of  his  negro  tenants. 
Hardly  legible  handwriting,  bad  spelling,  absence  of  punctua- 
tion marks,  all  attest  its  genuine  originality,  but  none  the  less 
it  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Mr.  Mason’s  justice  and  kindness 
of  heart,  and  a strong  testimonial  to  the  existing  relation  be- 
between  the  former  slaveholding  “Ole  Marster”  and  his  negro 
tenant  of  to-day: 

“ ‘i  am  comPell  to  say  that  my  all  and  all  is  gon  he  has  Ben 
the  friend  for  his  negrose  now  he  is  gon  and  we  are  lost  thir 
is  no  man  like  him  for  his  negros  and  i hope  the  angels  will 
meet  him  and  i hope  that  heven  will  crown  him.  God  save 
him  for  he  has  fought  a good  fight. 

“‘Save  my  Marster.  Billie  Yarbrough.’" 


Lee  W.  Reynolds. 


L.  W.  Reynolds  was  born  in  December,  1836 ; and  died  April 
17.  1903,  at  his  home,  in  Pulaski,  Tenn.  When  the  South 
called  forth  her  sons  to  battle  in  1861  he  was  among  the  first 
to  buckle  on  his  armor.  Enlisting  in  Company  A,  Third  Ten- 
nessee Regiment,  as  a private,  he  remained  to  the  end  a true 
and  brave  soldier. 

He  participated  in 
many  severe  engage- 
ments, and  at  the 
battle  of  Raymond, 

Miss.,  received  a 
wound  which  caused 
his  death  after  near- 
ly forty  years  of  pain 
and  suffering,  borne 
patiently  and  with 
Christian  fortitude. 

Those  who  knew 
him  best  testify  to 
the  manliness  of  his 
character  as  soldier 
and  citizen.  His 
gallantry  in  the  field 
and  his  unostenta- 
tious demeanor  as  a 
private  citizen  won 
for  him  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  comrades  and  the 
general  public.  When  his  regiment  was  captured  at  Fort  Don- 
elson  he  was  at  home  sick,  but  he  reported  to  the  army  at 
Corinth,  Miss.,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  other  mem- 
orable engagements  until  disabled  for  further  service  at  Ray- 
mond. A widow  and  a large  family  connection  are  left  with 
many  friends  to  do  honor  to  his  memory. 


LEE  WL  REYNOLDS. 


Col.  P.  F.  De  Gournay. 

Col.  Paul  Francis  de  Gournay,  a Frenchman  of  noble  birth 
and  a distinguished  Confederate,  died  in  Baltimore,  July  26, 
1904,  after  a lingering  illness. 

Col.  De  Gournay  was  the  Marquis  De  Gournay  de  Marche- 
ville,  and  was  born  in  Brittany  about  seventy-eight  years  ago. 


He  owned  and  managed,  through  resident  agents,  extensive 
lands  in  France,  which  have  been  in  his  family  for  many 
years.  The  best  blood  of  the  republic  flowed  in  his  veins. 
He  came  to  this  country  from  Cuba,  where  he  managed  his 
father’s  estates  when  a young  man.  He  had  fought  for  the 
island’s  cause  and  rendered  distinguished  service.  Coming  to 
the  United  States,  he  located  in  New  Orleans,  and  lived  there 
for  a number  of  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  great  war  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  equipped 
at  his  own  expense  a company  of  artillery,  of  which  he  was 
the  captain,  and  was  sent  to  join  the  army  in  Virginia.  He 
served  gallantly  at  Yorktown,  where  he  constructed  and 
manned  the  breastworks  in  the  famous  Seven  Days’  Battle  of 
June,  1862.  He  had  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  major  of  artillery 
in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  about  the  time  Gen.  John- 
ston was  wounded,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  Southwest. 
He  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Port  Hudson  and  went  through 
the  four  months’  terrible  siege  at  that  place,  being  forced  to 
capitulate  only  when  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Col.  De 
Gournay  was  severely  wounded  at  Port  Hudson,  being  struck 
in  the  breast  by  a piece  of  shell.  He  was  there  taken  prisoner, 
and  remained  a prisoner  to  the  end  of  the  war,  being  confined 
part  of  the  time  at  Port  Hudson  and  part  at  Johnson’s  Island. 
He  was  made  lieutenant  colonel,  commanding  a battalion, 
just  before  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  which  precipitated  the  fall 
of  Port  Hudson.  He  was  many  times  commended  for  bravery, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  colonels  of  artillery  in  the 
army. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Col.  De  Gournay  went  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  taught  French  and  wrote  for  various  publications. 
He  was  a very  scholarly  man,  a gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
with  a most  exalted  notion  of  personal  honor.  He  returned 
to  France,  spending  about  two  years  there,  when  he  returned 
to  Baltimore,  serving  for  seven  years  as  Vice  Consul  for 
France.  He  was  a member  of  the  Maryland  Society  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederate  States  and  the  Isaac  R. 
Trimble  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

The  funeral  took  place  from  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Catholic  Church,  Rev.  Thomas  M.  O’Donoghue  officiating. 
Capt.  James  R.  Wheeler  and  the  Maryland  Line  Confederate 
Veterans  had  charge  of  the  funeral  arrangements. 

Col.  De  Gournay  is  survived  by  a widow  and  one  daughter. 
Miss  Blanche  de  Gournay. 

John  B.  Peters. 

After  many  weeks  of  sickness  and  suffering,  John  B.  Peters 
died  at  his  home,  near  Maysville,  Ky.,  April  18.  Comrade 
Peters  came  of  one  of  the  best  families  of  Kentucky.  He  was 
born  in  Woodford  County  in  1837,  the  family  subsequently 
moving  to  Bath  County,  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  In- 
tensely Southern  in  feeling,  he  enlisted  under  John  H.  Morgan 
in  1862,  becoming  a member  of  Company  F,  of  the  Ninth 
Kentucky  Cavalry.  Under  this  daring  leader  he  shared  the 
war’s  hardships  and  dangers,  which  were  especially  severe 
that  winter  during  the  campaign  into  Kentucky.  Although 
his  regiment  did  not  go  with  Morgan  on  that  raid  into  Ohio, 
some  of  its  members  had  permission  to  do  so,  and  among 
them  was  John  Peters.  He  bore  himself  gallantly,  but  was 
captured  with  others  and  confined  as  a prisoner  at  Camp 
Morton,  being  afterwards  transferred  to  Camp  Douglas,  where 
he  remained  till  exchanged  about  April  i,  1865.  He  then 
reported  to  Gen.  Duke,  who  commanded  the  remnant  of  !\Ior- 
gan’s  Division,  and  with  him  surrendered  on  May  7,  1865. 
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ALBERT  PIKE, 

BORN  DECEMBER  2Q,  iSOQ.  DIED  APRIL  2, 

1891. 

'“The  friendships  sealed  in  younger  days 
Still  firm  and  faithful  last, 

And  newer  friendships  brighten  in 
The  light  of  days  long  past.” 

The  poem  that  made  the  name  of  Al- 
bert Pike  immortal  was  changed  slightly 
by  him  at  least  once  after  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, and  the  verses  were  rearranged. 
Frederick  Webber,  “Secretary  General,” 
sends  it  from  Washington,  with  this 
note : “Thinking  some  of  his  old  friends 
and  brethren  might  like  to  have  it  as 
originally  published,  I present  it  to  them. 
The  verses  which  he  desired  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  poem  after  1872  are  print- 
ed in  italics.  I also  add  one  verse  which 
he  never  did  publish,  and  wdiich,  I trust, 
will  enhance  its  value.” 

Every  Year. 

The  Spring  has  less  of  brightness. 

Every  year ; 

And  the  snow  a ghastlier  whiteness. 
Every  year ; 

Nor  do  Summer  flowers  quicken. 

Nor  Autumn  fruitage  thicken. 

As  they  once  did,  for  they  sicken. 

Every  year. 

Life  is  a count  of  losses, 

Every  year; 

For  the  zveak  are  heavier  crosses, 

Every  year; 

Lost  Springs  with  sobs  replying 
Unto  weary  Autumns’  sighing, 

JVltile  those  we  love  are  dying, 

Every  year. 

It  is  growing  darker,  colder. 

Every  year ; 

As  the  heart  and  soul  grow  older. 

Every  year ; 

I care  not  now  for  dancing. 

Or  for  eyes  with  passion  glancing. 

Love  is  less  and  less  entrancing. 

Every  year. 

The  days  have  less  of  gladness, 

Every  year; 

The  nights  more  zveight  of  sadness. 
Every  year ; 

Fair  Springs  no  longer  charm  us, 

The  zvinds  and  zvcather  harm  us. 

The  threats  of  death  alarm  us. 

Every  year. 

There  come  new  cares  and  sorrows. 
Every  year; 

Dark  days  and  darker  morrozvs. 

Every  year ; 

The  ghosts  of  dead  loves  haunt  us. 

The  ghosts  of  changed  friends  taunt  us. 
And  disappointments  daunt  us, 

Every  year. 


Of  the  loves  and  sorrows  blended. 
Every  year ; 

Of  the  charms  of  friendship  ended. 
Every  year ; 

Of  the  ties  that  still  might  bind  me, 

Until  Time  to  Death  resigns  me. 

My  infirmities  remind  me. 

Every  year. 

Ah,  how  sad  to  look  before  us. 

Every  year ; 

While  the  cloud  grow's  darker  o’er  us, 
Every  year ; 

When  we  see  the  blossoms  faded. 

That  to  bloom  we  might  have  aided. 

And  immortal  garlands  braided. 

Every  year. 

To  the  Past  go  more  dead  faces. 
Every  year ; 

As  the  Loved  leave  vacant  places, 
Every  year; 

Evcryzvhere  the  sad  eyes  meet  us. 

In  the  evening’s  dusk  they  greet  us. 

And  to  come  to  them  entreat  us. 

Every  year. 

“You  are  growing  old,”  they  tell  us, 
“Every  year; 

You  arc  more  alone,”  they  tell  us, 
Fivery  year; 


MISS  LEONA  TINDALL,  FAYETTE,  MO., 
Sponsor  at  Columbus  (Mo.)  Reunion. 


You  can  zein  no  new  affection. 

You  have  only  recollection. 

Deeper  sorrozv  and  dejection. 

Every  year.” 

Too  true! — Life’s  shores  are  shifting. 
Every  year; 

And  zve  are  seaward  drifting. 

Every  year ; 

Old  places,  changing,  fret  us. 

The  living  more  forget  us. 

There  arc  fezver  to  regret  us. 

Every  year. 

But  the  truer  life  draws  nigher. 

Every  year; 

And  its  Morning  Star  climbs  higher. 
Every  year; 

Earth’s  hold  on  us  grows  lighter. 

And  the  heavy  burdens  lighter. 

And  the  Dawn  Immortal  brighter. 

Every  year. 

Our  life  is  less  worth  living. 

Every  year ; 

And  briefer  our  thanksgiving. 

Every  year ; 

And  Love,  grown  faint  and  fretful. 

With  lips  but  half  regretful. 

Averts  its  eyes  forgetful. 

Every  year. 

“Lorna  Carswell,  A Story  of  the 
South,”  by  Comer  L.  Peck,  is  one  of  the 
latest  and  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  faithfully  drawn  historical  ro- 
mances written  on  that  eventful  period 
of  our  country  from  1855  to  1875.  Every 
feature  of  the  story  is  drawn  from  actual 
life  and  circumstance  at  the  time,  and 
their  truthfulness  can  be  recognized  by 
every  one  old  enough  to  remember  the 
plantation  life  before  the  war,  the  dark 
days  of  the  great  strife,  and  the  even 
darker  days  of  “reconstruction.” 

F.  H.  Huron,  of  Danville,  Ind.,  who 
was  color  bearer  of  the  Seventieth  In- 
diana Regiment,  asks  if  any  of  the  Vet- 
eran readers  know  of  the  family  of  an 
officer  named  Calvin  Chitty,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
Ga.,  July  20,  1864,  and  died  that  night. 
Mr.  Huron  says:  “He  gave  me  a mes- 
sage for  ‘wife  and  children,’  to  be  sent 
them  when  I could,’  to  let  them  know 
how  he  died.  He  gave  me  the  name  of 
the  town  where  they  then  were  (I  thinic 
it  was  in  Alabama),  but  before  the  war 
was  ended  I had  forgotten  the  place, 
and  though  I have  since  made  repeated 
efforts  to  locate  the  family,  through 
Southern  papers  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  I have  been  unable 
to  do  so.  Calvin  Chitty  died  as  brave 
men  die.  I should  like  to  learn  of  his 
family.” 
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MRS.  0.  A.  CARR, 

Founder  and  Donor  of  Carr-Burdette  College, 
Sherman,  Tex.' 


A MUNIFICENT  GIFT  FROM  A 
SOUTHERN  WOMAN. 

Carr-Burdette  College  is  ideal  and 
monumental.  It  was  projected,  built, 
equipped,  and  donated  by  Mrs.  O.  A. 
Carr  for  the  higher  education  of  South- 
ern girls.  With  its  efficient  faculty,  up- 
to-date  department  equipments,  elegant 
home  furnishings,  and  mild,  healthful 
climate,  it  attracts  the  best  patronage 
not  only  from  the  Southern  but  from 
the  colder  States.  The  editor  has 
visited  Carr-Burdette,  and  candidly 
states  that  one  must  see  it  in  order  to 
have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  up-to- 
date  character  of  its  college  equipments, 
the  comfort  and  elegance  of  its  college 
home,  and  the  refinement  of  all  its  ap- 
pointments. 

Mrs.  Carr  offers  one  free  scholarship 
in  piano  to  a gifted,  advanced  student 
and  one  free  scholarship  in  voice  cul- 
ture to  a gifted,  advanced  student.  This 
is  a rare  opportunity  for  two  talented 
girls.  Applications  for  the  scholarships 
should  be  made  at  once,  as,  all  other 


The  Experience  of  Elder  Wilson — 
How  He  Was  Cured  of  a Bad 
Cancer  of  the  Nose  and 
Face. 

An  extract  from  a letter  dated  March  17,  1904: 

. . . I sought  the  advice  of  the  Dr.  D.  M. 
Bye  Co.,  applied  their  treatment  as  directed, 
and  no%v,  in  March,  1904,  I am  well.  I am  now 
within  a few  years  of  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
have  no  interest  in  making  this  statement  save 
the  well-being  of  suffering  humanity.  I cheer- 
fully recommend  their  treatment  to  all  afflicted. 
Elder  W.  S.  Wilson,  Seagoville,  Tex. 

There  is  absolutely  no  need  of  the  knife  or 
burning  plaster,  no  need  of  pain  or  disfigure- 
ment. The  Combination  Oil  Cure  for  Cancel's 
is  soothing  and  balmy,  safe  and  sui'e.  Write 
for  free  book  to  the  Originator's  Office,  Dr.  D. 
M.  Bye  Co.,  Box  4B2,  Dallas,  Tex 
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conditions  being  equal,  preference  will 
be  given  to  those  who  apply  first. 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue  of  the 
Veteran  and  send  at  once  for  cata- 
logue. 


TO  MADAME  DE  CHARETTE 

(Nee  Antoinette  Polk). 

Beneath  the  sky 
Where  you  and  I 

Were  born;  where  beauty  grows. 

Up  from  the  sod 
At  touch  of  God 
There  sprang  a stately  rose. 

It  grew,  and  men  in  wonderment 
Beheld  the  beauteous  thing — 

Alas,  for  Hope  which  wooing  went. 

And  Love  which  sorrowing, 

Learns  that  the  flower  it  loves  the  best. 
The  one  it  guards  the  tenderest, 

The  hand  of  Fate  transplants ! 

Our  Southern  rose 
Now  sweetly  grows 
Among  the  hills  of  France. 

Go  search  the  gardens  of  Vendee, 
Which  poets  long  have  sung: 

Go  cull  the  flowers  that  blush  the  hills 
Of  Picardy  among. 

Land  of  Romance ! 

Fair  land  of  France! 

With  all  your  glorious  flowers, 

Lilies  of  old 
And  cloth  of  gold, 

We  needs  must  lend  you  ours! 

Right  well  I guess 
For  loveliness. 

For  beauty  in  repose. 

There  is  no  lily  in  all  France 
Can  match  our  Southern  Rose. 

— Dr.  lohn  Allan  Wyeth,  1882. 


TO  GOLDEN  CALIFORNIA. 

Best  way  is  via  Missouri  Pacific 
Ry.  through  scenic  Colorado  and  Utah, 
returning  via  Iron  Mountain  Route,  or 
vice  versa.  Cheap  round-trip  rate  from 
St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  or  Los  An- 
geles, $47.50,  account  Knights  Templar 
Conclave  and  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge, 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  September  next.  Liberal 
stop-overs  in  scenic  Colorado.  Tickets 
on  sale  August  15  to  September  10, 
limited  October  23,  1904.  Two  fast 

trains  daily ; Pullman  sleepers,  chair 
ca.rs,  and  dining  cars.  Special  train 
personally  conducted  to  San  Francisco, 
Knights  Templar  Conclave.  Stops  en 
route  to  sight-see  Colorado,  etc.  For 


PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


I Best 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 
Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


nrzcNT 


A maSazilxq 

deviled  to  travel,^ 
fictioi\ai'<ikii\drc(i'^,i 
subjcctj-bcautifully^^ 
illuitrafed.  Published 
ever/  moi\thai'<is9ld 

Iq  lovers  of  $?od,  literature fer 

o’j\e  dollar  a year  or  ter\  cer\ts  a copy-oa 
all  traii\5  ai\d  news  stands.  Three  months  trial,  , 

travel  Publishing  C9.  St  buy 

‘Hqiv  isJFkvet increasing  its  Circufation  S.OQOafifanlAf 
I "Say  ^ Copy  and  Look  /osida.  * ^ 


CURED 
Gives 
Quick 
Relief. 

Removes  all  s-svelling  in  8 to  ao 
days  ; effects  a permanent  cure 
in  30  to  60  days.  Trialtreatment 
.given  free.  Nothingcan  be  fairer 
Write  Dr.  H.  H.  Green’s  Sons, 

^CnoxSolicIa  Rnv  Ml  Atlanta.  Ga. 


itinerary  of  trip,  descriptive  literature, 
map,  folders,  etc.,  consult  Ticket  Agents, 
or  address  R.  T.  G.  Matthews,  T.  P. 
A.,  Room  301  Norton  Bldg.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 


J.  W.  Stark,  of  Dallas,  Tex,,  wishes  to 
hear  from  some  member  of  Company  B, 
Eighteenth  Tennessee  Regiment,  Breck- 
inridge’s Division,  Hardee’s  Corps.  He 
served  in  this  command,  and  is  trying 
to  establish  his  record  in  order  to  se- 
cure a pension,  and  will  appreciate  re- 
sponse from  any  of  his  old  comrades. 


Spectacle  Wearers  and  Agents 

CAN  GET  THIS  HANDSOME  PAIR  OF  ROLLED 


GOLD  SPECTACLES,  FREEJ 

And  make  iiia5  to  »i»100  Weekly. 


Send  us  10  names  of  spectacle  users 
for  our  Perfect  Home  Eye  Tester 
and  full  particulars.  Also  ask  for 
our  Agent’s  Outfit  Offer  if  you  wish 
to  make  from  $25  to  $100  a week  selling  specta- 
cles. This  is  the  best  time  to  begin.  Address  — 


DR.  tiAVX  SPECTACLE  CO.,  ST,  LOU/S,  AfO. 
KOTK  : — We  have  opened  our  Mansion  (3015 
Lucas  Avenue)  for  the  accommodation  of  World’s 
Fair  visitors,  at  low  rates.  Come  and  stay  with  us. 
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For  Kidneys, 
Bladder  and 
Rheumatism 


New  Discovery  by  Which  All  Can  Now 
Easily  Cure  Themselves  at  Home- 
Does  Awa-y  with  Svirgical  Opera- 
tions— Positively  Cures  Bright's 
Disease  and  Worst  Cases  of 
Rheumatism  — T ho  u- 
sands  Already  Cured 
—Note  Indorsers. 


TRIAL  TREATMENT  AND  64-PAGE  BOOK  FREE. 


At  last  there  is  a scientific  way  to  cure  your- 
self of  any  kidney,  bladder,  or  rlieiunatic  ilis- 
ease  in  a very  shoi  t time  in  yourown  home  and 
without  the  expense  of  doctors,  druggists,  or 
surgeons.  The  credit  belongs  to  Dr.  Edwin 
Turnoek,  a noted  French-Ainericnn  physician 
and  scientist,  who  has  made  a lifelong  study  of 


these  diseases,  and  is  now  in  sole  possession  of 
certain  ingiedieiits  which  liave  all  along  been 
needed,  and  without  which  cures  were  impossi- 
ble. The  doctor  seems  justified  in  his  strong 
statements,  as  the  treatment  has  been  thor- 
oughly investigated,  besides  being  tried  in  hos- 
pitals, sanitariums,  etc.,  and  has  been  found  to 
be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  It  contains  noth- 
ing harmful,  but,  nevertheless,  the  highest  au- 
thorities say  it  will  positively  cure  Bright’s 
disease,  diabetes,  dropsy,  gravel,  weak  back, 
stone  in  thebladder,  bloated  bladder,  frequent 
desire  to  urinate,  albuminuria,  sugar  in  the 
urine,  pains  in  the  back,  legs,  sides,  and  over  the 
kidneys,  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  reten- 
tion of  urine,  scalding,  getting  up  nights,  pain 
in  the  bladiler,  wetting  the  bed,  and  stteh  rheu- 
matic affections  aschronic, muscular,or  inllam- 
matory  rheumatism,  sciatica,  rheumatic  neu- 
ralgia. lumbago,  gout,  etc.,  which  are  now 
known  to  be  duo  entirely  to  uric  acid  poison  in 
the  kidneys — in  short,  every  form  of  kidney, 
bladder,  or  urinary  trouble  in  man,  woman,  or 
child. 

That  the  ingredients  will  do  all  this  is  the 
opinion  of  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Wilks,  of 
Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  the  editors  of  the 
United  States  Dispensatory  and  the  American 
Pharmacopoeia,  both  official  works.  Dr.  II.  C. 
Wood,  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  and  a long  list  of  others  who  speak  of  it 
in  the  highest  terms.  But  all  this  and  more  is 
explained  in  a 64-page  illustrated  book  which 
sets  forth  the  doctor’s  original  views  and  goes 
deeply  into  the  subject  of  kidney,  bladder,  and 
rheumatic  diseases.  He  wants  y'ou  to  have  this 
book  as  well  as  a trial  treatment  of  his  discov- 
ery, and  you  can  get  them  entirely  free,  without 
stamps  or  money,  by  addressing  the  Turnoek 
Medical  Co.,  2098  Bush  Tem|ile,  Chica.go,  111., 
and  as  thousands  have  .already  been  cured,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  cure  you  if 
only  you  will  be  thoughtful  enough  to  send  for 
the  free  trial  and  book.  Write  the  first  spare 
moment  you  have,  and  you  will  soon  be  cured. 

It  would  seem  that  any  reader  so  afflicted 
should  write  the  company  at  once,  since  no 
money  is  invoived  and  the  indorsements  are 
from  such  a high  and  trustworthy  source. 


Confederate  l/eterap 


ARE  YOU  GOING  EAST? 

If  so,  take  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway.  Best  line  to  Norfolk,  Rich- 
mond, Raleigh,  Wilmington,  Petersburg, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York.  Double  daily  trains  from 
Atlanta,  with  superb  Pullman  drawing 
room  and  sleeping  car  service ; cafe  din- 
ing cars  and  comfortable  thoroughfare 
coaches. 

If  you  are  contemplating  a trip  to  the 
seashore  or  mountains,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  quote  you  the  rates.  Can  take  care 
of  you  all  rail  or  by  way  of  Norfolk  and 
water.  For  folder  of  time  tables,  rates 
of  fare,  reservations,  etc.,  call  upon  near- 
est ticket  agent,  or  address  William  B. 
Clements,  T.  P.  A.,  or  W.  E.  Christian, 
A.  G.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


LOW  RATES  TO  MONTEAGLE, 
VIA  N.,  C.,  AND  ST.  L.  RY. 

One  fare  plus  25  cents  for  the  round 
trip  has  been  authorized  for  the  follow- 
ing occasions; 

Monteagle  Sunday  School  Institute, 
August  15-30;  tickets  on  sale  August 
5,  6,  8,  limited  to  August  31. 

Season  tickets  are  on  sale  daily  at 
regular  summer  tourist  rates,  good  to 
return  on  or  before  October  31. 

Monteagle  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful summer  resorts  in  the  South.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Tracy  City  Branch 
of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St. 
Louis  Ry.,  on  the  tiptop  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountain  Plateau,  2,200  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  air  is  bracing  and 
the  scenery  always  attractive  and  inter- 
esting. The  great  Summer  Assembly, 
with  its  schools,  lectures,  attractive  cot- 
tages and  homes,  make  it  an  unusually 
pleasant  place  to  spend  the  summer. 
For  illustrated  summer  folder,  write 
to  W.  L.  Danley,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  N.,  C.,  and  St.  L.  Ry.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


LOW  RATES  TO  COLORADO  AND 
UTAH  RESORTS. 

Best  reached  via  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Ry.  From  St.  Louis  to  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  Denver,  $25 ; Glen- 
wood  Springs,  $37 ; Salt  Lake  City,  $38, 
round  trip.  Correspondingly  low  rates 
from  all  points.  Tickets  on  sale  daily 
until  September  30,  return  limit  Oc- 
tober 31,  1904.  Liberal  stop-overs,  with 
diverse  routes.  Three  fast  trains  daily 
from  St.  Louis ; elegant  equipment.  For 
descriptive  literature,  particulars,  etc., 
consult  Ticket  Agents,  or  address  R. 
T.  G.  Matthews,  T.  P.  A.,  Room  301 
Norton  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


■ Confederate 
Lapel  Buttons 

Gold  Plate  and  Enameled  - 50c.  each 
Solid  Gold  and  Enameled  - 90c.  each 

POSTPAID. 


S.  IV.  MEYER, 

1231  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  for  Complete  Price  List. 


Kellaiii  Dancer  Hosiiital, 

R.ICHMOND.  VA. 

We  Cure  Cancers,  Tumors,  and  Chronic 
Sores  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


FASTER  TIME  TO  TEXAS. 

COTTON  BELT’S  IMPROVED  SERV- 
ICE BETWEEN  MEMPHIS 
AND  SOUTHWEST. 

$15  to  Texas  and  Back. 

Train  No.  3 now  leaves  Memphis  at 
7:45  p.M.  and  makes  a fast  run  to  Texas. 
It  carries  Pullman  sleepers,  parlor  cafe 
cars,  and  free  reclining  chair  cars. 
Reaches  Texarkana,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
and  Waco  several  hours  earlier  than 
heretofore.  Makes  direct  connections  for 
Paris,  Bonham,  Whitesboro,  Marshall, 
Longview,  Palestine,  Austin,  Shreveport, 
Beaumont,  Houston,  San  Antonio. 

Train  No.  i leaves  Memphis  8:40 
A.M.,  carries  parlor  cafe  car  and  chair 
cars;  Pullman  sleepers  from  Fair  Oaks 
to  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Waco,  Corpus 
Christ!,  and  South  Texas  Points. 

Cheap  home  seekers’  tickets  on  sale 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month 
• — one  fare  plus  $2  for  the  round  trip, 
stop-overs  both  ways  and  21-day  return 
limit. 

Special.  On  August  9 and  23  and 
September  13  and  27  home  seekers’ 
tickets  at  rate  of  $15  for  the  round  trip 
from  Memphis  to  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
Waco,  Houston,  Galveston,  San  An- 
tonio, Corpus  Christ!,  Brownwood, 
Amarillo,  Quanah,  and  intermediate 
points. 

For  full  particulars  and  Texas  litera- 
ture, time  tables,  etc.,  write  to 

W.  C.  ADAMS,  T.  P.  A., 
Cotton  Belt,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


C^opfederat^  l/eterai) 
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B.  B.  B. 

CURES  ECZEMA 

ALL  SKIN  AND  BLOOD  DISEASES,  OLD  SORES, 
HIMORS,  SWELLINGS. 


IF  YOU  HAVE 

Offensive  Eruptions,  Sjjlotches  or  Copper-Col- 
ored Eruptions,  or  Rash  on  the  Skin,  blood 
feels  hot,  with  Itching,  Burning  Skin,  Scabs, 
and  Scales,  Suppurating  Swellings,  Glands 
Swollen,  Ulcers  on  any  part  of  the  body.  Old, 
Eating  Sores,  Scrofula,  Carbuncles,  Pains  and 
Aches  in  Bones  or  Joints,  Hair  or  Eyebrows 
falling  out  in  patches.  Persistent  Sore  Mouth, 
Gums,  or  Throat,  or  Tainted,  Impure  Blood, 
then  you  have  Blood  Poison,  either  inherited  or 
contracted.  Take 

Botanic  Blood  Balm; 
Guaranteed 

to  cure  even  the  worst  and  most  deep-seated 
cases  where  doctors,  patent  medicines,  and  Hot 
Springs  fail.  Heals  all  sores,  stops  all  aches 
and  pains,  reduces  all  swellings,  makes  blood 
pure  and  rich,  completely  changing  the  entire 
body  into  a clean,  healthy  condition.  B.  B.  B. 
has  cured  to  stay  cured  thousands  of  cases  of 
Blood  Poison,  even  after  reaching  the  last 
stages. 

For  Old  Rheumatism,  Catarrh,  and 
Bone  Pains. 

These  diseases,  with  aches  and  pains  in  bones, 
joints,  and  back,  hands,  fingers,  arms,  and  legs 
crippled  by  rheumatic  pains,  hawking,  spitting, 
nose-bleeding,  ringing  in  the  ears,  sick  stomach 
of  catarrh  are  sure  signs  of  an  awful  poisoned 
condition  of  the  blood.  Botanic  Blood  Balm 
(B  B.  B.)  stops  all  aches  and  pains,  the  poison 
is  destroyed,  and  a real,  permanent  cure  is 
made  of  the  worst  rheumatism  or  foulest  ca- 
ta,rrh. 


A I JviArvxEus 

I 1— « A rM l>  ORATES 

Have  an  established  reputa- 
tion for  correct  Style,  Finish, 
■Workmanship  and  Material. 
Why?  Becausewesell  direct 
from  factory  to*home,  and 
put  into  our  goods  the  profit 
generally  allowed  the  mid- 
dleman. 

We  sell  a Beautiful 

CABINET 
AlANTEE 
as  low  as  $6.75 

Guaranteed  too. 

Send  for  our  handsome'book 
the*  Advance  Courier”  of  the 
Royal  Line,  showing  many 
beantlfal  new  designs.  It  will  save  you  money  on  any  kind  of 
Mantels,  Grates,  Tiles  or  Fire-Place  Fittings. 

WHITE  MANTEL  & TILE  CO. 

624  Pay  Street.  - - KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


Cures  Itching  Eczema,  Watery 
Blisters, 

on  any  part  of  the  body.  B.  B.  B.  stops  the  in- 
tense itching,  heals  every  sore,  scab,  or  scale 
hy  giving  a pure,  healthy  food  supply  to  the 
body.  Cools  the  blood.  Cures  old  cases. 


CANCER, 

Suppurating  Swellings,  Eating  Sores  of  all 
kitids  cured  by  B.  B.  B,  after  surgical  opera- 
tions, plasters,  specialists,  and  all  else  fail. 
Blood  Balm  kills  the  Cancer  Poison  in  the 
blood  and  heals  the  sores  perfectly.  It  you 
have  a persistent  simple  wart,  swollen  glands, 
shooting,  stinging  pains,  take  Blood  Balm  and 
they  wull  disappear  before  they  develop  into 
flancer.  Thousands  of  cures  of  Cancer  made 
l)y  Blood  Balm  tiy  following  the  simple  special 
directions  with  each  bottle. 


Botanic  Blood  Balm  (B.  B.  B.)  Is 

Ijleasant  and  sate  to  take.  Thorouglily  tested 
for  thirty  years.  Composed  of  Pure  Botanic 
Ingredients.  Strengthens  weak  kidneys  and 
weak  stomachs,  cures  Dyspepsia— a j^erfect 
blood  purifier. 


SI. 00  per  larg-e  bottle  at  all  drug' 
stores.  If  taken  in  siillicient  quanti- 
ty, as  directed  on  label,  and  not  cured, 
money  will  be  refunded. 


FOR  OVER  SIXTr  YEARS 

An  Old  and  Well-Tried  Remedy. 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHING  SYMJP 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  ol 
MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD, 
SOFTENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES  WIND 
COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  DIARRHEA.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHING  SYRUP, 

AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER  KIND. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A BOTTLE. 


SnbrrtHDtt-f^rmp4tU 
JJurrljaatnp  Agrnrg, 

323  SHfirb  Afarnuf, 
Couiablllr. 

•Lopping  ol  all  kinds  given  prompt  attcnttoa. 
Gowns  made.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


THE  WEST  POINT  ROUTE 

Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad, 
The  Western  Railway  of  Alabain*. 

Transcontinental  Lines 
Fast  Mail  Route 

Operating  the  fastest  scheduled  train 
in  the  South,  To 

TEXAS,  MEXICO,  CALIFORNIA 

and  all  Southwestern  points. 

Superb  dining  cars;  through  Pullman 
and  tourist  sleeping  cars.  For  special 
rates,  schedules,  and  all  information,  ad- 
dress 

J.  B.  Heyward,  D.  P.  A., 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


LVANSVILLL-^TERRE  HAUTE  RR- 


THROUGH  SERVICE 


VIA 

L.  & N.,  E.  & T.  H.  and  C.  & E.  I. 

2Vestibuled  Through  Trains  Daily 

NASHVILLE  TO  CHICAGO  ^ 
THROUGH  SLEEPERS  and  DAY  COACHES 
NEW  ORLEANS  TO  CHICAGO 

DINtNG  CARS  SERVING  ALL  MEALS  EN  ROUTE 
D.  H.  HILLMAN,  0.  P A..  S.  L ROOERS,  Oen.  Agf. 

EVANSVILLE,  IND.  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 


SAMPLE  OF  B.  B.  B.  SENT  FREE. 

Write  Blood  Balm  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ca.,  and  sample  of  Blood  Balm,  with  many 
testimonials  and  circulars  on  Blood  Disea.ses,  will  be  sent  you  at  once,  prepaid. 
Describe  your  trouble,  and  special  free  medical  advice  sent  in  sealed  letter. 
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A clean  record  of  satisfied  customers  and 
46  years  of  honest  dealing,  true  quality,  style, 
finish  and  weight-  A record  any  manufact- 
urer might  feel  proud  of. 

Our  plain  gold  rings  are  sold  for  as  low  as 
it  is  possible  to  sell  reliable  plumb  quality 
rings. 

No  charge  for  Engraving  Initials,  Mottosor 
names.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
®f  Watches,  Jewelry.  Silverware,  etc. 

C.  P.  BARNES  &CO. 

504-506  W.  Market  St.  LOUISVILLF,  KY. 


BEST 

PASSENGER  SERVICE 
IN  TEXAS. 


4-IMPORTANT  GATEWAYS-4 


No  Trouble  ro  mnswer  Questions. 


E.  P.  TURNER, 

Gen'l  Pass'r  and  Ticket  Agent, 

Dallas,  texa* 


7-ROOM  HOUSE,  $1,800 


Our  beautiful  little  book 
of  “Designs  to  Build”  is 
just  off  the  press— noth- 
ing like  it.  Newest  and 
best  out.  Full  of  de- 
signs, plans,  and  ideas 
about  building. 

Is  worth  many  dollars 
to  any  one  going  to  build. 

Send  3.'5  cents  to-day 
for  a copy  to 


THE  PARMELEE  ARCHITECT  CO. 

Box  198,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


I PAY  SPOT  CASH  FOR 

"'-’roL^Tv  Land  Warrants 

Issued  to  soldiers  of  any  war.  Also  Soldiers*  Ad- 
ditional Homestead  Rights.  Write  me  at  once, 
FRANK  H.  REGER,  Barth  Block,  Denver,  Col. 


FORTUNES 

T T CR.EW  INTO 

V-/  1 JLf  $2,000  IN  30  DAYS 

iu  the  Kentucky  field,  where  fortunes  are  being  realized  in  new 
discot  erics.  Write  postal  for  interesting  particulars. 

KENTUCKY  TRENTON  ROCK  OIL  COMPANY,  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


C.  BRBVER’S 

Russian  and  Turkish  Baths 

and  First-Class  Barber  Shop, 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

317  Church  Street,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Open  Day  amo  Night. 

W.  C.  RAESFIELD,  Proprietor. 


Fortunes  in  this  plant.  Easil 
1^1  lit, L II 12  grown.  Roots  and  seeds  for 
111  II II mil  sale.  Room  in  your  garden. 

Plant  in  fall  Booklet  and 
magazine,  4c.  Ozark  Ginseng  Co. , 335  Main  St. , Joplin,  Mo. 


= Harriman  *R.oute 


Travel  via  the  TENNESSEE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 
to  all  .Summer  Resorts  east.  The  shortest  and  most  direct 
route  to  all  interior  resorts  and  Atlantic  Coast  Watering  Places. 
Through  tickets  on  sale  at  all  coupon  ticket  offices.  See  that 
your  ticket  reads  via  the  Tennessee  Central  Railroad.  For 
further  information  apply  to 

JC.  H.  Hinlon,  Traffic  Manager,  J^ash-Ville,  Tenn. 


A BOOM 

does  not,  ultimately,  bring  about  the  best  results  to  a community. 

THE  PAN  HANDLE 

is  NOT  on  a boom,  ljut  is  enjoying  the  most  rapid  growth  of  any  section  of  Texas. 

WHY? 

Because  only  recently  have  the  public  at  large  realized  the  opportunities  which  this 
northwest  section  of  Texas  offers.  The  large  ranches  are  being  divided  into 


SMALL  STOCK  FARMS 

Wheat,  Corn,  Cotton,  Melons,  and  all  kinds  of  feed  stuffs  are  being  raised  in  abun- 
dance, surpassing  the  expectatif.ns  of  the  most  sanguine. 

A country  abounding  in  such  resources  (tried  and  proven),  together  with  the 

LOW  PRICE 

of  Imds,  cannot  help  enjoying  a most  rapid  growth,  and  that  is  what  is  happening  iu 
the  Pan  Handle. 

“The  Denver  Road” 

has  on  sale  daily  a low-rate  home  seeker's  ticket,  which  allows  you  stop-overs  at  nearly 
all  points,  thus  giving  you  a chance  to  investigate  the  various  sections  of  the  Pan  Handle. 

Write  A.  A.  GLISSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
For  pamphlets  and  ful.  inform.atlon. 


Confederate  l/eteran 
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THE  BEST  PLACE 
TO  PURCHASE 
ALL-WOOL 

Bunting  or 
Silk  Flags 

of  All  Kinds, 


Silk  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 


and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment 
and  Society  Goods  is  at 

Veteran  J.  A,  JOEL  & CO., 

88  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


AND  THE  DAY  EXPRESS  OVER  THE 


FROM 

JACKSONVILLE 

vU  Valdosta  Route,  from  Valdosta  via  Ge«'gU 
Southern  cind  Florida  Rv.»  from  Maccii 
via  Central  of  Georgia  Ry.,  from 

ATLANTA 

via  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R.,  from 

CHATTANOOGA 

AND 

NASHVILLE 

via  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louie  Ry.c 
arriving  at 

ST.  LOUIS 

AND  AT 

CHICAGO 

over  the  Illinois  Centra!  R.  R.  from  Martin,  Tenn 


DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE  AND 
THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 

MAINTAINED  OVER  THIS 

SCENIC  LINE. 


Ticket  agents  of  the  Jacksonville-St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  line,  and  agents  of  connecting  lines  Id 
Florl(&  and  the  Southeast,  will  give  you  full  in- 
formation as  to  schedules  of  tnU  double  daily  serv- 
ice to  St.  Loui^  Chicago,  and  the  Northvirest,  and 
of  train  time  or  lines  connecting.  They  will  also 
sell  you  tickets  and  advise  you  as  to  rates. 


F,  D.  MILLER,  - Atlanta,  Ga., 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent  I.  C.  R.  R. 

WM.  SMITH,  JR.,  - • Nashville,  Tenn., 

Commercial  Agent. 


The  Certified  Audit  Corporation 


OH  INHVV  VORK. 

AUDITS,  EXAMINATIONS,  APPRAISALS,  REPORTS. 


EDWARD  OWEN,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

Certijied  Public  Accountaui. 

Ex'CommissioJier  of  Accounts  to  the  City  of  Neio  2‘orh. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES,  170  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


BRANCHES:  CHICAGO;  PITTSBURG;  ATLANTA;  14  Victoria  Street,  LONDON. 


Great 

l3 

Texas! 

The  Eyes  of 
the  World  Are 
Upon  Her. 

The  Home  Seeker 

Wants  to  know  about  her 
“Matchless”  Climate  and  her 
Cheap  Lands. 

The  Investor 

Wants  to  know  not  only  about 
her  Cheap  Land  and  Low 
Taxes,  but,  as  well.  Her 
Wealth  of  Mine  and  Forest, 
and  this  is  to  let  you  know  that 
The  International  & 

Great  Northern, 

Texas’  Gneatest  Raili-oad, 

Traverses  more  than  a thousand 
miles  of  the  Cream  of  Texas’  Re- 
sources, latent  and  developed,  and 
that  you  may  learn  more  about  the 
GREAT  I.  & G.  N.  COUNTRY 
by  sending  a 2-cent  stamp  for  a 
copy  of  the  ILLUSTRATOR 
AND  GENERAL  NARRATOR, 
or  25  cents  for  a year’s  file  of  same, 
or  by  writing 

D.  J.  F»RICI3, 

a.  P.  & T.  A..,  I.  & O.  N.  R.  R., 
Palestine,  Tex. 


MISSO\/'RI 

PACIFIC 

'RAILWAY 

...  OR.  ... 

IRON  MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 

From  LO\/I^ 

and  MEMPHIS 

Affords  Tourist,  Prospector, 
or  Home  Seeker  the  Best 
Service.  Fastest  Schedule 
to  All  Points  in 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA, 
OKLAHOMA  and  INDIAN  TERRI^ 
TORY,  COLORADO,  UTAH,  ORE- 
GON, CALIFORNIA,  ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS,  LOUISIANA,  OLD  and 
NEW  MEXICO,  and  ARIZONA, 

Pullman  Sleepers,  Free  Re* 
CLiNiNG  Chair  Cars  on  All 
Trains.  Low  Rates,  Free  De* 
scriptive  Literature.  Consult 
' Ticket  Agents,  or  address 

H.  C.  Townsend  R.  T.  G.  Matthews 

G.P.andT.  A.  T.  P.  A. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Louisville,  Ky. 


jS'@Drl5AACTfjoHI50(!jEYEWATER 
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C^opfederat^  Ueterai> 


The  Eye  of  the 

a 1 1 o n 

Is  Turned  Toward 

^ e jc  a ^ 


The  best  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  oppor- 
tunities in  the  great  Southwest 
are  located  along  the  line  of  the 

Houston  ^70. 
Tejca^  Cen- 
tral "R.  'R. 


which  traverses  the  heart  of 
Texas,  The  H.  & T.  C.  R.  R. 
maintains  a well-equipped  In- 
dustrial Department,  whose 
business  it  is  to  represent  the 
home  seeker — the  land  buyer, 
not  the  land  dealer. 

All  requests  for  information 
appertaining  to  Texas  will  be 
given  prompt  attention  if  ad- 
dressed to 


I 


Wm.  Doherty  Stanley  H.  Watson 

A.  G.  P.  A.  Industrial  A^ent 


HOVSTON.  TEX. 


The  best  line  to 


INDIANAPOLIS, 

PEORIA, 

CHICAGO, 

And  all  points  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan. 


CLEVELAND, 
BUPPALO, 
NEW  YORK, 
U BOSTON, 

AND  ALL  POINTS  BAST. 

Inlonnation  cheerfully  fumiebed  on  m>- 
vlieation  at  City  Ticket  Ofllco  “ Big  Tonr 
BontCj’’  No.  259  Fourth  Ayenac,  or  write 
te  3.  J.  Gat  as,  General  Agent  PasMngar 
Department,  LouibyiI/LB,  Ky. 


California  a o‘n?u  J?! 

■ftniflbts  Cemplat,  an&  Sovrtctfln 
CranD  Xobde,  1T.  C.  jf.r 


meeting  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
September,  Very  low  rates  via  WABASH 
and  its  connections.  The  WABASH  is  the 
only  line  running  to  the  Main  Entrance  of 
the  World’s  Fair  Grounds.  Holders  of  Wa- 
bash ticket  can  have  their  baggage  checked 
to  and  from  the  Magnificent  New  Wabash 
Passenger  Station,  directly  at  the  Main  En- 
trance. Ten  days’  stop-overs  allowed  at  St. 
Louis  on  one-way  or  round-trip  tickets,  go- 
ing or  returning. 


Callou  or  write  for  particulars 

F.  W.  GRFENF,  D.  P.  A.,  Wa- 
b ash  R.  R.,  Room  303  Urban 
Building,  Touisville,  Ky. 


N.  C.  & ST.  L.  RY. 


VIA  MARTIN 


Monday 

EVERY 


Tuesday 

DAY 


Wednesday 

TO 


Thursday 

ST.  LOUIS 


Friday 


“WORLD’S 


Saturday 

FAIR 


Sunday 


ROUTE” 


Ticket  Office,  Maxwell  House,  Church  St. 
Telephone  151 


H.  F.  SMITH,  W.  L.  DANLEY, 

TRAFFIC  MGR.  GCN'l.  PASS.  ACT. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


How  to  Get  There 

QUICK 

The  Short  Line.  Via.  Bristol 

TO  THE  EAST 

Throvigh  Train 
No  CKokirge 


Leave  NEW  ORLEANS,  Q.  & C 7:30  p.m. 

'•  MEMPHIS,  Southern  Ry 11 :0U  p.m. 

“ CHATTANOOGA,  South 'n  Ry.  9:55  a.m. 

KNOXVILLE,  Southern  Ry 1:30  p.m. 

“ BRISTOL,  N.  & W.  Ry 7 :00  p.m. 

Ar’ive  LYNCHBURG,  N.  & W.  Ry 1:45  a.m. 

“ WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  So.  Ry.  6:52  a.m. 

“ BALTIMORE,  Md.,  P.  R.  R 8:00  a.m. 

“ PHILADELPHIA,  P.  R.  R 10:15  a.m. 

“ NEW  YORK,  P.  R.  R 12:43  p.m. 

“ BOSTON,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.,  & H 8:20  p.m. 


Through  Sleeper  New  Orleans  to 
New  York 

Through  Sleeper  Memphis  to 
New  York 


The  huest  Dining  Car  Service. 


Reliable  information  cheerfully  furnished  by 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway,  109  W.  Ninth 
St.  (Read  House  Block),  Cliattanooga,  Teiin. 

Warren  L.  Rohr,  Westei'u  Passenger  Agent, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

W.  B.  Bevill,  General  Pas.senger  Agent,  Roa- 
noke, Va. 


NOUTH  TEXAS 
^ POINTS  ^ 

- ■ ’VIA  -.Ta 


TO  — 

G^Llveston,  and  Points 
South,  East,  and 
West.  4^  4^  Equip- 
ment, Service,  and  Cui- 
sine unsurpetssed.  4^ 

W.  S.  KEENAN,  G.  P.  A., 
Galveston,  Tex. 


Confederate  l/eterap. 
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JOI^f  \/s 


IN  a mining  proposition  that  will  pay  you  an  income  for  life. 

The  Confederate  Mining  Co,  owns  outright  180  acres  of  rich 
mineral  land — rich  in  copper  and  gold — located  in  Maricopa 
County,  Arizona. 

We  advise  you  to  buy  this  stock  now,  as  we  shall  soon  have 
funds  enough  to  carry  us  to  the  dividend  period.  Then  the 
stock  will  be  beyond  reach.  Write  us  to-day. 


ADDRESS 

R.  W.  Crabb,  Treasurer,  Uniontown.,  Ky. 


' TRAVEL  VIA  THE 

SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY 


The  Great' 
est 

SoutKern 
System 


Through 
-^^Sley,ing 
j Car  JN  ash- 
ville  to  New 
York. 


Double  Dai- 
ly Service 

Nashville  to 
the  East,  via 
Ch  attanooga 
and  Asheville, 
through 


Dining  and 
O bservation 
Cars. 

Pullman 
Sleeping  Cars 
on  all  through 
trains. 

Elegant  Day 
Coaches. 


•‘THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKY" 

J.  M.  Culp,  4tli  Vice  Pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  H.  Hardwick,  Pass.  Traffic  Manager, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  H.  Tayloe,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

O.  A.  Benscoter,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

J.  E.  Shipley,  Traveling  Pass.  Agt.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Summer  at 

Hot  Sprirvgs 

For  those  who  go  to  Plot  Springs,  Arkansas,  for 
the  benefit  of  health,  the  summer  is  really  the  best 
time.  Her  fortunate  location,  high  u^J  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  insures  a cool  and  delightful 
climate,  and  physicians  are  united  in  the  opinion  that 
the  waters  are  more  beneficial  during  the  summer 
season. 

O n.  e Fa-re  Plus  $2.00 

For  the  Round  Trip  Throughout  the  Summer. 

WHITE  FOH  BOOKLETS. 

GEO.  H.  LEE,  J.  jV.  CO'RJ^AT.ZA'R. 

General  Passenger  Agent,  General  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. , 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


wanted.  COCLTBBOPTICAL  CO.  GUtasotlU. 


Iijiiliclcil'itii 

iOREEYES 
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BUFORD  eOLLBGB 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN.  LIMITED  AND  SELECT. 

The  Distinctively  University  Preparatory  College  of 
the  South  for  Women.  Patrons  will  seek  in  vain  a more 
ideal  location  than  “Beaufort.”  Peacefully  she  rests 
amid  the  “strength  and  beauty”  of  hill  and  vale  and 
mighty  forest  scene,  yet  in  close  touch  with  the  great  ed- 
ucational center  of  the  South.  A charming  campus  of  25 
acres,  pure  air,  water,  and  food,  combined  with  outdoor 
athletics,  a splendidly  equipped  building,  perfect  sani- 
tation, and  constant  personal  care  promote  the  excellent 
health  of  the  student  body.  The  limited  enrollment. 
Christian  atmosphere,  comprehensive  curriculum,  lead- 
ing to  degrees  and  preparing  for  all  universities,  with 
Conservatory  advantages  in  Art,  Music,  and  Expression, 
must  commend  this  thorough  college  to  all  thoughtful 
parents.  The  cultured  faculty  of  u niversfty  graduates, 
strengthened  by  the  scholarly  lecture  corps  and  access 
to  Vanderbilt  laboratories,  offer  unrivaled  opportunities 
for  “The  Making  of  a Woman.”  Write  for  beautiful 
“Cray  and  Gold  Yearbook.”  and  read  the  testimony  of 
enthusiastic  patrons  from  every  section  of  the  country. 

MRS.  E.  C.  BUFORD,  President. 


QIA  Q Chainof  8 Colleg’es  owned  by  business 
Kl|«  X men  and  indorsed  by  business  men« 
V Fourteen  Cashiers  of  Banks  are  on 
our  Board  of  Directors.  Our  diploma  means 
somethiugf.  Enter  any  time.  Positions  secured. 

i Draughon’s  ^ ? 

j Practical ...  f 

5 Business ...  f 

(Incorporated,  Capital  Stock  $300,000.00.j 

NashvHle,  Tenn.  U Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ft.  Worth.  Texas,  o Montgomery,  Ala. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  ? Galveston,  Texas, 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  A Shreveport,  La. 

For  ISO  page  catalogue  address  eitker  place. 

If  yon  prefer,  may  pay  tuition  out  of  salary  af- 
ter course  Is  completed.  Guarantee  graduates 
to  be  competent  or  no  charges  for  tuition. 

HOME  STUDY:  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 

Penmanship,  etc.,  taught  by  mail.  Write  for 
100  page  BOOKLET  on  Home  Study.  It’s  free 


Special  Rates 

ANNOUNCED  BY 


Seaboard 
Air  Line 
Railway 


Tn  Hthnno  Pn  Summer  School,  University  of 
lU  Rlllcllo,  llU.  Georgia.  One  fare,  plus  25 
cents,  for  round  trip.  Tickets  on  sale  July  2,  3, 
4,  11,  18;  final  limit,  15  days. 

IllOllliC  Ci|».  N J. 

plus  SI,  for  round  trip.  Tickets  on  sale  .July  10, 
11 : final  limit,  July  23.  Choice  of  routes  via 
Richmond  and  Washington,  or  via  Norfolk  Bay 
Line  Steamer  and  Baltimore,  or  Norfolk 
Steamer  and  Washington 

Diohmonrt  Un  National  Association  Station- 
nlUlllllUIHJ,  ill.  ary  Engineers.  One  fare,  plus 
2.5  cents,  for  round  trip.  Tickets  on  sale  July 
30,  31.  August  1:  final  limit,  August  8 ONLY 
DOUBLE  DAILY  SLEEPING  CAR  LINE  BE- 
TWEEN ATLANTA  AND  RICHMOND. 

soiner [Bisions  iAssTRlsSmot 

Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  VIRGINIA,  and  the 
EAST.  


For  further  information  rdative  to  rates  of 
fare,  schedules,  reserration  of  sleeper  aceommo- 
dations,  etc.,  apply  to  nearest  Ticket  Agent,  or 
address  lU.U  B.  CLEMEyxs,  T.  P.  A.,  or  IF. 
E.  CHBISTIAN,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


St.  Mary's  College. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 
SCHOOL  OE  MUSIC.  

FOUNDED  BY  THE  RT.  REV.  A.  C.  GARRETT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Sixteenth  Year  Opens  September  15,  1904. 

A college  for  Christian  education  of  women.  College,  college  preparatory,  scientific,  and  lit- 
erary courses.  Bishop  A.  C.  Garrett,  instructor  in  mental  science  and  astronomy.  Classics  and 
higher  mathematics  in  charge  of  graduates  of  Cornell,  Wellesley  College,  and  Trinity  University, 
of  Toronto.  Natural  science  taught  by  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Two  European 
instructors  of  modern  languages.  Arrangements  made  for  foreign  travel  under  supervision  of 
the  college.  School  of  Music  under  direction  of  instructors  trained  in  Germany,  Paris  (France), 
and  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Pianoforte  pupils  examined  annually  by  Mr.  Klahre, 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston.  Art  and  china  painting  taught  according  to  the  best 
methods.  Health,  diet,  and  physical  culture  in  charge  of  two  trained  nurses  and  teacher  of  phys- 
ical culture.  The  group  of  buildings  comprises:  (J)  St.  Mary’s  Hall  (stone);  (’2)  Graff  Hall,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  Schools  of  Music  and  Art;  (3)  Hartshorne  Memorial  Recitation  Hall;  (4)  The 
Mary  Adams  Bulkley  Memorial  Dormitory;  (5)  The  Sarah  Neilson  Memorial  for  the  care  of  the 
sick.  Houses  heated  by  furnaces,  stoves,  and  open  fires,  and  lighted  liy  electricity.  A very  at- 
tractive home.  Artesian  well,  Milk  supplied  from  college  dairy.  Home-made  bread  and  sweet- 
meats. Night  watchman.  For  catalogue,  address 

BISHOP  GARRETT,  President  of  St.  Mary’s  Colleg-e,  Dallas,  Tex. 


THE  MOONEY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  _ ^ 

MURFREESBORO,  TENN. 

Ideal  location  in  the  Bluegrass  region  of  Middle'^ 
Tennessee.  Nineteenth  year.  Boys  board  with  Prin-'^ 
cipaJ.  Excellent  board;  careful  discipline;  thorough  , 
teaching.  Certificate  admits  to  Vanaerbilt.  Lehi^,.^ 
and  other  colleges.  Twice  during  the,  past  threelj 
years,  a Mooney  boy  has  won  the  entrance  examina- 
lion  prize  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  Vanderbilt. 
school  in  the  land  has  a better  class  of  paironage.i 
if  you  have  a boy  whose  future  you  are  anxious  lor, 
-Tead  our  catalogue.  . _ - , 

W.  O.  MOONEY.’  ^ 


THE  HOME. 


UNION  PBMA.BU  COUUBGE, 

Exxtaxila,  Ala.  Pounded  185i, 


Home  School.  Christian,  bxit  non-denominational.  Faculty  of  Skilled  Specialists. 
Music  Department  in  charge  of  a director  who  has  studied  for  years  with  the  masters 
in  Germany  and  Holland.  Normal  Dejiartment.  Heathful  location.  Rates  reasonable. 
Limited  number  received.  Rooms  assigned  in  order  of  registration.  Fall  term  opens 
September  14.  Send  for  handsome  illustrated  annual. 

Associate  Presidents: 

MRS.  CHARLOTTE  BALL,  MARY  LYON,  B.S.,  B.L., 

Graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  Indiana  University. 


Potter  College 

Pupils  from  thirty-seven  States.  Twenty  teachers.  Boarding  pupils  limited  to  100.  Very 
select.  Accommodations  of  the  highest  order.  Commended  by  leading  men  in  the  United 
States.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  giving  full  particulars. 

„ylddre.t.s  "Rexl.  B.  Cabett,  ‘Pre.sident 


CADETS  FROM  10  STATES,  MICHIGAN  TO  TEXAS. 

Fishburne  Military  School. 

Able  instructors,  best  training,  fine  social  and  religious  advantages.  Superior  climate, 
pure  air,  sparkling  springs.  Fine  campus  for  athletics.  Electric  lights,  etc. 

TERMS,  $300.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE.  WTlYKESBOROf  VTl. 
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jrt'STLY  named  by  a competent  Northern  critic  “the  Petit  Wellesley  of 
^ g the  South."  Built  and  donated  by  Mrs.  O.  A.  Carr,  a true  Daughter  of 
the  Confederacy,  for  the  higher  education  of  Southern  girls.  In  its 
building,  home  furnishings,  department  equipments,  and  faculty,  it  is  the 
peer  of  any  boarding  school.  North  or  South.  Limited  to  80  lioarders.  Fireproof  building.  Location  high  and  healthful.  Artesian  water  from  a 
depth  of  (150  feet.  Hot  and  cold  baths.  Table  supplied  from  4110-acre  black  land  college  farm  with  fresh  meats— beef,  poultry,  fish,  etc.— milk,  but- 
ter, eggs,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  Electric  lights.  Hot-water  heat,  and  all  modern  comforts.  Music  and  art  teachers  represent  Herman  and  French 
schools.  Literary  teachers  studied  six  years  in  Europe  and  the  Orient.  The  Library.  Music  Rooms,  Art  Studio,  and  Gymnasium  thoroughly 
equipped.  Girls'  Military  Company— the  only  one  in  the  South — organized  to  give  mental  concentration  and  i^hysical  develoijment.  The  college 
furnishes  the  company  with  handsome  Confederate  gray  uniforms,  guns,  drums,  etc. 

Come  and  en.i'oy  the  old-time  Southern  hospitality  of  Carr-Burdette  College.  For  brochure  containing  photogravures  of  interior  of  college, 
and  full  infoi’mation,  address  IMRS.  O.  A.,  C.ARR,  President,  Sherman,  Tex. 


Good 

_for  the 

Grand-  Daughters 
of  the  \7e  C. 


Carr>Burdette  College 

and  C o n s e r 'V  at  o r y of 
Music,  Art,  and  E>locution. 
SHERMAN.  TEX. 


A New  LJfe  of 

Ocn.  Andrew  Jackson. 


The  Greatest  and  Most  Valuable  Political  Biography  Published  in  Fifty  Years. 
A Work  Every  American  Should  Have. 


We  have  an  arrangement  by  which  we  can  furnish  this  great  work,  in  two  large  vol- 
umes, elegantly  printed  and  illustrated  with  a number  of  portraits  of  leading  st  tes.  'en  of 
the  country,  of  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  our  history,  for  SB  per  s ; bound  in 
cloth.  S8  in  half  leather,  and  810  all  leather,  and  a year  s subscription  to  the  C-  m-fderate 
Veteran. 

It  is  the  only  authentic  life  of  Gen.  Jackson  written  since  that  Viy  Gen.  Eaton  in  1817, 
and  is  the  most  interesting  biography  j.ublished  since  tho.se  of  Washington  and  t etterson. 
Gen.  .Jackson  would  never  I'onsent  to  the  public  ion  of  his  life  while  living.  He  made 
Hon.  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  his  literary  executor,  a th  the  request  to  wi’ite  his  life,  and  i.)re- 
jiared  a vast  amount  of  material  for  that  purposf  lamong  which  is  an  exhaustive  account 
of  his  controversy  with  Calhoun.  Blair  never  wre  j the  book,  which  has  been  taken  up  by 
Hon.  A.  S.  Colyar.  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  most  vigorous  writei's  in  the  South.  It  is 
a book  that  should  be  in  every  library,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  youth  in 
the  land.  It  is  an  invaluable  contriV.ution  to  our  iK.)litical  history,  and  can  be  had  by  sub- 
scription only,  as  it  will  not  be  on  sale  in  bookstores. 


The  VETERAN  'will  supply  this  great  work  at  the  prices 
given  above,  together  with  the  VETERAN  one  year. 


Abner  Acetylene  Generators. 

The  best  and  most 
economical  light 
known  for  home, 
church,  school,  store, 
factory,  and  town 
light.  From  lO  to 
20,000  light  capaci- 
ties. Carbide  feed 
typ^»  producinj^^  a 
pure,  cool  gas.  Re- 
sults guaranteed. 
Circulars  on  applica- 
tion. 

Cliauncey  C.  Foster, 


329  Church  St., 

Nashville.  Tenn. 


School  Girls  and  Boys 

Earn  a WATCH.  SIGNET  RING,  or  FOUN- 
TAIN PEN  by  selling  (3  copies  of  “ Songs  of  the 
Confederacy  and  Plantation  Melodies  ” at  50 
cents  each.  Order  at  once. 

Mrs.  Albert  Mitchell,  Paris,  Ky. 


TAPE-WORWISHS 

DO  fee.  No  faetiog  required.  Send  2c8tamp  for  44-paze  Bock. 
DR.  M.NEY  SMITH,  Specialist, 800  Olive  St.,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 


UAe  Union  Central 


jCife 


nsurance  Co,, 

aNCINNATh  O. 


ASSETS  JAN.  I,  1902 
SVR.PLV3 


$30,048,592.48 

4,400,311.24 


No  Fluctuating  Securities, 
Largest  R.ate  of  Interest, 
Lowest  Death  Ra.te, 


Endowments  at  Life 
Rates  and  Profit-Sharing 
Policies  Specialities. 


Large  and  Increasing  Dividends  to  Policy 
Holders. 

Desirable  Contracts  and  Good  Territory  opeo 
for  Live  Agents,  Address 

JAMES  A,  YOWELL,  State  Agent, 

2n  and  28  Chamber  ot  Commerce,  NASHVILLE,  TBNN, 


Letter  Paper 


eONPBDERA TB 


VBTBRANS 

DAUGHTBRS 

SONS 


We  have  put  in  stock  beautiful  heading^ 
embossed  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  showing 
the  official  flags  of  the  above  organizatioi^i. 
By  printing  on  the  name  pf  the  localjorgah- 
ization,  with  the  namett  of  the  officers,  a 
very  attractive  letter  head  is  had  at  a low 
price.  Send/for  samples  aiyd  prices. 


BRAXpON  PRINTING  GO. 

; SnSHVILLE,  TENK. 

, Manutaetaria^  Stationers, 
Eaifiravers,  Printers,  Litho'^raphers, 
General  Office  Outfitters 


AN  INVESTMENT, 

NO  SPECULATION, 

Markcpa  *Cc. 

ROOM  525  STARR  KING  BUILDING, 

Son  Francisco,  Cai, 


Organized  in  October,  1900,  and  has  a 
property  valuation  of  $175,000.  Forty 
acres  of  valuable  patented  land  in  the 
Sunset  District,  Kern  County,  Cal.,  and 
eighty  acres  located  land  in  same  fie’'- 
not  yet  developed.  Two  flowing  Ave  is'  . 
with  capacity  of  400  barrels  daily.  R. 
road  within  200  feet  of  wells.  Sir/.." 
block  stock  for  sale.  Proceeds  to  be 
used  in  further  development.  Write 
for  particulars. 


Reference  by  Permission  to 
Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

r.  F.  WEED,  SECRETARY. 


1863 EJTTE'RIEffCE 1004. 

Falls  Business  College 

j 

Telegraph  Institute. 


ALEXANDER  FALL,  President, 
N-ASHXrjLlLE,  TEJ^JV. 

TELEPHONES:  Office,  1823;  Residence,  331S-Y. 


A L L commercial  branches  thoroughly  taught. 
Tekgiaphy  a specialty. 

Fftglisb  ’ aj>  careful  attention. 

Terms  r a‘onal)le. 

Competency,  thoroughness,  and  completeness, 
with  good  jjositions  assuretl,  are  paramount  con- 
siderations. 
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Confederate  l/eteran 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  NASHVILLE  REUNION. 


- By  Comrade  .1.  L.  Sc-haub.  La  Grange,  Ga 
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Qo^^federat^  l/eterap. 

The  Smoke  Nuisance  in  Cities 
and  the  Profligate  Waste  of 
Fuel  Are  Settled  for  All  Time 


By  the  invention  and  practical 
operation  of  the  Dr.  J.  B.  Harris 
System.  Ahsolnte  combustion 
of  soft  coal  in  steam  boiler  fur- 
naces. NO  SMOKE. 


HEAP  and  efficient.  Harris’s 
Smokeless  P'uriiaces  last  as  long 
as  the  holier.  Set  3mnr  boilers  with 
a Harris  Fnrnace,  and  stop  wasting 
fnel.  lo  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
cheaper.  By  actual  test  evaporates 
3 1-3  to  10  per  cent  more  water 


T’^'PIC.AL  SETTING  FOR  W ATER  TUBE  BOILERS. 


TYPICAL  SETTING  FOR  RETURN  TUBULAR  BOILERS. 

per  pound  of  combustible.  Bnrns  any 
l:ind  of  fnel  without  smoke ; bnrns  crude 
oil  without  smoke  or  odor.  Pa}’S  for  itself 
in  six  months.  Patented  hlarcli  22,  1904. 

Engineers  sent  anjwvhere  to  install  fur- 
naces. 

Write  for  catalogue.  Connt}^  and  State 
rights  for  sale,  with  or  without  ro\mlty. 
Form  a conipan_v,  bn^^  a good  county  or 
State  right,  and  make  a fortnne.  Address 

J.  B.  HARRIS,  M.D., 

Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Sole  Owner, 

71  ARCADE,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

State  rights  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  controlled  by  Charles 
Breyer  and  S.  A.  Cunningham,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Qo^federat^  l/eterai} 
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BUFORD  QOLLBGB 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN.  LIMITED  AND  SELECT. 


UNION  FBMJLUB  COULBaB, 


The  Distinctively  University  Preparatory  College  of 
the  South  for  Women.  Patrons  will  seek  in  vain  a more 
ideal  location  than  “Beaufort.”  Peacefully  she  rests 
amid  the  “strength  and  beauty”  of  hill  and  vale  and 
mighty  forest  scene,  yet  in  close  touch  with  the  great  ed- 
ucational center  of  the  South.  A charming  campus  of  25 
acres,  pure  air,  water,  and  food,  combined  with  outdoor 
athletics,  a splendidly  equipped  building,  perfect  sani- 
tation, and  constant  personal  care  promote  the  excellent 
health  of  the  student  body.  The  limited  enrollment. 
Christian  atmosphere,  comprehensive  curriculum,  lead- 
ing to  degrees  and  preparing  for  all  universities,  with 
Conservatory  advantages  in  Art.  Music,  and  Expression, 
must  commend  this  thorough  college  to  all  thoughtful 
parents.  The  •cultured  faculty  of  university  graduates, 
strengthened  by  the  scholarly  lecture  colps  and  access 
to  Vanderbilt  laboratories,  offer  unrivaled  opportunities 
for  “The  Making  of  a Woman.”  Write  for  beautiful 
“Cray  and  Gold  Yearbook.”  and  read  the  testimony  of 
enthusiastic  patrons  from  every  section  of  the  country. 

MRS.  E.  C.  BUFORD,  President. 


GUARANTEED.  May  pay  tuition  out 
rUOl  I IUI1O  of  salary  after  course  is  completed 
and  position  is  secured.  Indorsed  by  business  men 
from  Maine  to  California.  For  160-page  catalog, 
address  J.  F.  DRAUGUON,  Pres.,  either  place, 

mmm’i 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Ft.  Worth, 
Tex.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Galveston,  Tex  ; 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Ft.  Scott.  Kans.;  Columbia, 
S.  C. ; Shreveport,  La.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Raleigh,  N.  C.;  Paducah,  Ky. 

Incorporated.  $300,000.00  capital.  Establislied 
1809.  14  bankers  on  board  of  directors.  National 
reputation.  Our  diploma  represents  in  business 
circles  what  Yale’s  and  Harvard’s  represent  in 
Hterary  circles.  No  vacation;  enter  any  time. 


course-  Write  for  prices  of  home  study  courses. 


^yire  you  Goin^ 
East  ? 


IF  _/"0,  take  the 


SEABOARD 

AIIL  LINE  RAILWAY. 


DIRECT  ROUTE  AND  A 
PLEASANT  ONE  BETWEEN 

South  and  East. 


Superb  TraLins! 

Pullman  Dra.wii\^'Room  Sleepers! 
Comfortable  Thoroughfare  Cars! 
CaLfe  Dining  CaLrs! 


run  car  fare  paid;  cheap  board.  Write  to-day. 
HHMF  ^TlinV  BOOKKEEPING.  SHORTHAND, 
numc.  OIUUI.  penmanship,  etc,,  taught 

by  mail.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied  with 


For  information  as  to  rates,  reserva- 
tions, descriptive  advertising  matter, 
call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  or 
address 

WILLIAM  B.  CLEMENTS.  T.  P.  A.. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Charles  B.  Ryan,  W.  E.  Christian, 

G.  P.  A.,  A.  G.  P.  A., 

Portsmouth,  Va.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Eufaula,  Ala,  Foandecl  lS5i, 

Home  School.  Christian,  but  non-denominational.  Faculty  of  Skilled  Specialists. 
Music  Department  in  charge  of  a director  who  has  studied  for  years  with  the  masters 
m Germany  and  Holland.  Normal  Department.  Heathful  location.  Rates  reasonable. 
Limited  number  received.  Rooms  assigned  in  order  of  registration.  Fall  tenn  opens 
September  14.  Send  for  handsome  illustrated  annual. 

Associate  Presidents: 

MRS.  CHARLOTTR  BALL,  MARY  LYON,  B.S.,  B.L., 

Oraduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  Indiana  University. 


St.  Mary's  College. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 
SCHOOL  OE  MUSIC. 

FOUNDED  BY  THE  RT.  REV.  A.  C.  GARRETT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Sixteenth  Year  Opens  September  15,  1904. 

A college  for  Christian  education  of  women.  College,  college  preparatory,  scientific,  and  li1>- 
erary  cour.^es.  Bishop  A.  C.  Garrett,  instructor  in  mental  science  and  astronomy,  Classics  and 
higher  mathematics  in  charge  of  graduates  of  Cornell,  Wellesley  College,  and  Trinity  University, 
of  Toronto.  Natural  science  taught  by  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Two  European 
instructors  of  modern  languages.  Arrangements  made  for  foreign  travel  under  supervision  of 
the  college.  School  of  Music  under  direction  of  instructors  trained  in  Germany,  Paris  (France), 
and  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Pianoforte  pupils  examined  annually  by  Mr.  Klahre. 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston.  Art  and  china  painting  taught  according  to  the  best 
methods.  Health,  diet,  and  physical  culture  in  charge  of  two  trained  nurses  and  teacher  of  phys- 
ical culture.  The  group  of  buildings  comprises:  (1)  St.  Mary’s  Hall  (stone);  (2)  Graff  Hall,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  Schools  of  Music  and  Art;  (3)  Hartshorne  Memorial  Recitation  Hall;  (4)  The 
Mary  Adams  Bulkley  Memorial  Donnitory;  (.5)  The  Sarah  Neilson  Memorial  for  the  care  of  the 
sick.  Houses  heated  by  furnaces,  stoves,  and  open  fires,  and  lighted  by  electricity.  A very  at- 
tractive home.  Artesian  well,  Milk  supplied  from  college  dairy.  Home-made  bread  and  sweet- 
meats. Night  watchman.  For  catalogue,  address 

BISHOP  GARRETT,  President  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Dallas,  Tex. 


A New  Life  of 


Ocn.  Andrew  Jackson. 


The  Greatest  and  Most  Valuable  Political  Biography  Published  in  Fifty  Years. 

A Work  Every  American  Should  Have. 


AVehaveau  arrangement  by  which  we  can  furuisli  tliis  great  work,  in  two  large  vol- 
umes, elegantly  printed  and  illustrated  with  a niimhci'  of  porti’aits  of  leading  statesmen  of 
the  country,  of  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  our  history,  for  S(!  j.er  set  hoimd  in 
cloth,  S8  iu  hall  leather,  and  SIO  all  leather,  and  a year  s .subscription  to  the  Confedkrate 
Veteran. 

It  is  the  only  aiithentic  life  of  Gen.  .Tackson  written  since  that  by  Gen.  Eaton  in  1817, 
and  is  the  most  interesting  biograiihy  published  since  those  of  Wasliingtf.n  and  Jettei'son. 
Gen.  .Jackson  would  never  coirsent  to  the  publication  of  his  life  wliile  living.  He  made 
Hon.  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  his  literary  executor,  with  tlie  request  to  write  his  life,  and  pre- 
pared a vast  amount  of  material  tor  that  X'ui'pose,  among  which  is  an  exhaustive  account 
of  his  controversy  with  Calhoun.  Blaii’  never  wrote  the  liook,  which  has  been  taken  up  by 
Hou.  A.  S.  Colyar.  one  of  tlie  ablest  lawyers  and  most  vigorous  writers  in  the  South.  It  is 
a book  that  should  he  in  every  library,  and  should  he  jilaced  in  the  hands  of  every  youth  in 
the  land.  It  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  our  political  history,  and  can  be  had  by  sub- 
scription only,  as  it  will  not  he  on  sale  iu  bookstores. 


The  VETERAN  will  supply  this  great  work  at  the  prices 
given  above,  together  with  the  VETERAN  one  year. 
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Confederate  Ueterap 


€ngra«(d 

Wedding 

Invitations, 


WEDDING  ANNOVNCEKENTS. 
AT  HOME  and  VISITING  CARDS. 


SAMPLES  UPON  REQUEST 


Stationery. 

We  make  a specialt}"  of  high-grade 
writing  papers,  in  all  sizes.  Heraldic 
Devices;  Monogram,  Cipher,  and 
Address  Dies  Correctly  Cut,  Illumi- 
nated, and  Embossed  in  proper  fash- 
ion. BOOKPLATES  designed,  cut, 
and  printed.  Accessories  for  the 
Library  and  Writing  Desk  in  Bronze, 
Brass,  and  Leather.  PHOTOGRAPH 
frames  from  Miniature  to  Imperial 
sizes  in  exclusive  styles. 

LYCETT  STATIONERS, 

3It  North  Charles  Street, 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 


A clean  record  of  satisfied  customers  and 


46  years  of  honest  dealing,  true  quality,  style, 
finish  and  weight.  A record  any  manufact- 
urer might  feel  proud  of. 

Our  plain  gold  rings  are  sold  for  as  low  as 
it  is  possible  to  sell  reliable  plumb  quality 
rings. 

No  charge  for  Engraving  Initials,  Mottosor 
names.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
of  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc. 

C.  P.  BARNES  &.  CO. 

504-506  W.  Blarket  St.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


THE  PRODUCTIONS  OF  A PEOPLE  AS  BRAVE  AS  EVER  LIVED  99 


War  Songs  and  Poems 


OF  THE — 

Southern 

Confederacy 

A collection  of  the  most  popular  and  im- 
pressive Songs  and  Poems  of  War  Times, 
dear  to  every  Southern  Heart. 

ARRANGED  AND  EDITED  WITH 
PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  WAR 

BY 

H,  M.  WHARTON,  D.D., 

Private  in  General  Lee’s  Army,  author  of  “A 
Picn-ic'in  Palestine,”  “A  Month  with  Moody,” 
“ Pulpit,  Pew  and  Platform,”  “Gospel  Talks,” 
“Mother,  Home  and  Jesus,’’  Etc.,  Etc. 


From  every  State  of  the  South  have  come  these  beautiful  poems  and  songs. 
With  the  poems  are  many  incidents  and  stories  of  war  time  told  by  the  author  as 
seen  when  they  occurred.  The  heroes  of  the  South  and  their  gallant  deeds  are  im- 
mortalized in  the  verses  of  many  Poets.  Many  tunes  to  which  the  songs  were  sung 
are  given,  and  this  book  will  receive  a welcome  wherever  the  ‘‘  Bonnie  Blue  Flag” 
and  ‘‘  Dixie  ” are  known.  The  bravery  and  heroism  of  the  South  are  the  Nation’s 
heritage,  worthy  to  be  perpetuated  in  this  magnificent  book  of  poetry  and  song, 
collected  and  edited  by  one  who  wjs  himself  a ‘‘ sweet- voiced  singer,”  and  who 
carried  his  gun  under  Gordon  and  Lee  until  the  last  day  of  Appomattox. 


Profusely  Illustrated  by  Rare,  Beautiful  Pictures 


Never  before  have  so  many  beautiful  pictures  cf  interest  to  the  world  and  to  the 
Southern  people  been  collected  i.i  one  volume.  “Jefferson  Davis  and  His  Cab- 
inet,” reproduced  from  a picture  once  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Davis,  and  “The 
Burial  of  Latane,”  are  two  of  many  rare  pictures  found  only  in  this  volume.  Be- 
sides there  are  pictures  of  the  great  Commander,  Robert  E.  Lee,  both  as  a Cadet  and 
as  a Commanding  General,  also  portraits  of  the  great  Generals,  and  pictures  of  the  many 
beautiful  Monuments  erected  in  different  States.  There  are  48  Full-Page  Engravings. 

Sold  by  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY.  One  Ag'ent  Made  $328.90  in  7 Weeks 


PA  TEJ^T^ 

We  do  everything:  about  Patents. 

Procure  them,  buy  and  sell. 

Prosecute  infringements.  Advice 

Send  sketch  of  your  invention.  Opinion /ree. 

Every  patent  record  at  hand. 

No  patent,  no  pay 

CO.. 

StO  Main  Street^  Cincinnati,  O* 


AIlI(7)nTA  Fortunes  in  this  plant.  Basil v 
grown.  Roots  and  seedn  for 
Ifllllinin  sale.  Room  in  your  garden. 

pian*i  in  fall  Booklet  and 

magazine,  4c.  Ozark  Ginseng  Co.  , 335  Main  St.,  Joplin,  Mo. 


We  want  a Uveuijeni  in  everij  loraiitt/  for  this  great 
book,  which  offers  energetic  workers  a magnificent 
opportunity  for  making  money.  A la  Jy  agent  in  Vir= 
ginia,  whose  name  and  address  we  can  give  on  appli=> 
cation,  secured  55  subscriptions  the  first  week;  38  the 
second;  50  the  third;  64  the  fourth;  23  thefifthinonly38hours’work;  56the  sixth;  and  4 1 
the  seventh  week,  making  a total  of  snhscrijpfions  in  meehs  and  a ch/ar profit  of 

and  she  did  not  work  full  time.  Many  agents  are  succeeding  nearly  as  well,  and  some 
better.  All  Confederate  I V/fo’f/fov,  and  every  member  of  the  I>a  at/hters  of  the  Confederavy, 
and  all  Sons  of  Confederates,  and  every  true  Sontherner,\^sint  this  botk.  We  want  a live 
ar/ent  in  every  C<nn  p of  all  Confederate  Oryanizations.  Terms  to  agents  exceedingly  liberal. 
Highest  cash  commission,  and  freight  paid.  Territory  assigned  on  application.  Also  want  a 
few  iienev(tl  Ayents  to  employ  agents.  Salary  or  eotuntii^sion . Outfit  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  ffy  vents  to  j>ay  )»ostaa4\  Don’t  delay,  but  order  outfit  to=da  ’.  Address,  Dept.  K. 
TIlK*JOH\  C.  n /-V*S7'OA’^  COMT*Ayy,  Winston  Jlaildiny,  J*hiladel2>hia,  J*a. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Copfederate  V/eterap. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS, 


Entered  at  the  post  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Contributors  are  requested  vo  use  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  to  abbreviate 
IS  much  as  practicable;  these  suggestions  are  important. 

Where  clippings  are  sent  copy  should  be  kept,  as  the  Veteran  cannot 
nDdnrtake  to  return  them. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

TIb  diate  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends.  For 
laitance,  If  the  Veteran  be  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on  mail 
feat  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 


The  **  civil  war’*  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  “late”  war,  and  when 
correspondents  use  that  term  “ War  between  the  States  ” will  be  substituted. 


OFFICIALLT  REPRESENTS: 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Other  Organizatiomb. 
The  Veteran  is  approved  and  indorsed  officially  by  a larger  and 
elevated  patrona'‘,e,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication  in  existenoe. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success. 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


Price,  $1.00  per  Year.  I Vot  VtT 
Single  Copt,  10  Cents,  f ’ 


ST.  LOUIS  CONVENTION,  U.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Augustine  Smythe,  President,  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Hick- 
man, Secretary,  have  issued  a circular  to  the  U.  D.  C.,  in  which 
they  announce  that  the  next  annual  convention  will  meet  in 
St.  Louis  Tuesday,  October  4,  1904,  at  10  a.m.  Each 
Chapter  is  entitled  to  one  vote  for  every  twenty-five  members, 
and  one  delegate  for  a fraction  not  less  than  seven  members. 
One  delegate  can  cast  the  entire  vote  of  the  Chapter;  or,  if 
no  delegate  attends,  Chapters  can  be  represented  by  proxies. 
It  is  very  inportant  that  each  Chapter  be  represented. 

Blank  credentials  for  delegates  are  sent  to  be  filled  out  as 
soon  as  delegates  are  elected,  one  of  which  is  to  be  forwarded 
to  Mrs.  Hickman,  Secretary,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  not  later 
than  September  2^,  and  the  other  to  Mrs.  Lizzie  George  Hen- 
derson, Chairman'  Credentials  Committee,  care  Mrs.  P.  G. 
Robert,  No.  3224  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  These 
credentials  should  be  sent  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  Cre- 
dentials not  received  by  the  Secretary  before  October  i will 
not  be  recognized  in  the  convention: 

The  Hamilton  Hotel,  corner  of  Hamilton  and  Maple  Ave- 
nues, has  been  se- 
lected as  head- 
quarters for  the 
convention.  It  is 
located  on  a di- 
rect line  to  the 
World’s  Lair,  and 
the  Convention 
Hall  is  at  No. 

91 1 North  Van- 
devcnter  Avenue. 

A special  rate  has 
been  made  of  $2 
per  day  per  per- 
son for  rooms— European  plan— and  $i  per  day  for  delegates 
occupving  cots.  These  rates  apply  also  to  friends  accompany- 
ing delegates.  Parties  wishing  rooms  should  apply  to  W.  L. 
Williamson,  Manager  of  the  Hamilton  Hotel,  at  once.  No 
deposit  necessary.  At  the  rate  stated  specially— $2— two  peo- 
ple will  occupy  a single  room  and  four  people  a double  room. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  are  requested, 
on  arriving  in  St.  Louis,  to  wear  a red  and  white  libbon,  so 
that  the  Sons  of  Veterans  may  recognize  them  at  the  Union 
Station.  It  is  their  purpose  to  show  them  every  courtesy  and 
attention.  A table  of  Southern  literature  will  be  in  Conven- 
tion Hall.  Southern  authors  and  writers  are  requested  to 
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send  books,  magazines,  and  , other  literature  to  Mrs.  Theresa 
Freeman,  4374  Morgan  Street.  On  arriving  at  Convention 
Hall,  No.  911  North  Vandeventer  Avenue,  the  Daughters  can 
obtain  information  of  the  Registrar,  Mrs.  Robert  McCullough, 
or  at  the  Bureau  of  Information,  Mrs.  George  H.  Hunt. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Rapley  (2816  Locust  Street),  President  of  the 
Missouri  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  is  doing  everything  possible  for 
the  success  of  the  convention.  The  different  passenger  agents 
for  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Southwestern  lines  will  sell  tickets 
to  the  World’s  Fair  at  one  rate,  plus  $2,  for  the  round  trip, 
good  for  fifteen  days.  No  further  reductions  will  be  made  for 
the  convention. 

The  Missouri  Division  will  hold  its  annual  convention  Oc- 
tober 10-12,  so  that  State  delegates  can  attend  both  conventions 
on  the  same  visit  to  St.  Louis. 


NASH]’ I LIE  D.4UGHTERS  AT  THE  REUNION. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  P.  HICKMAN. 

To  the  Confederate  Veteran:  I notice  in  the  June,  1904, 
number  of  the  Veteran  an  article  from  Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan, 
President  of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, in  which  she  says:  “It  was  a disappointment  not  to  have 
a memorial  association  to  welcome  us.”  I can’t  imagine  how 
Mrs.  Behan  could  have  wanted  a more  cordial  or  hearty  wel- 
come than  she  received  in  Nashville.  The  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  secured  for  her  association  the  elegant  basement 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  they  extended  to  her  every 
courtesy.  Our  reunion  committee  furnished  her  four  hacks 
for  the  parade,  which  more  than  seated  her  delegates.  In 
fact,  the  delegates  filled  only  three  hacks,  and  one  was  given 
back  to  the  committee. 

Immediately  after  the  war  a memorial  association  was 
formed  in  Nashville,  its  object  being  to  gather  our  dead 
together'  from  the  cemeteries  and  battlefield  of  Nashville.  It 
bought  a beautiful  circle  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  in 
which  it  buried  one  thousand,  four  hundred  and  ninety-two 
soldiers,  at  a cost  of  six  thousand,  eight  hundred  dollars. 
Its  object  having  been  accomplished,  it  ceased  to  exist.  A 
few  years  thereafter  another  memorial  association  was  formed 
in  Nashville.  Its  object  was  to  build  a monument  over  our 
dead  in  the  Confederate  circle  at  Mount  Olivet.  The  monu- 
ment was  erected,  at  a cost  of  ten  thousand  and  five  hundred 
dollars.  There  was  no  qualification  for  membership  in  either 
association,  save  a contribution,  and  any  one  who  subscribed 
as  nnich  as  five  dollars  was  a member  of  either  association. 
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All  ladies  who  belonged  to  tlie  associations  who  are  living  and 
who  are  eligible  to  niemhership  now  belong  to  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  memorial  associations  did  a grand 
and  noble  work  in  their  time,  and  they  wilt  ever  be  grate- 
fully remembered  by  the  Southern  people.  The  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  are  now  doing  the  work  that  was  done  by 
them,  and  since  their  organization,  in  1894,  they  have  built 
a large  number  of  monuments  and  cared  for  a large  number 
of  Confederate  soldiers,  their  widows  and  children.  The 
memorial  associations  of  Nashville,  having  accomplished  their 
objects,  have  gone  into  innocuous  desuetude,  and  their  work 
has  fallen  upon  worthy  shoulders — the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy. 

[In  printing  Mrs.  Behan's  letter  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going it  was  without  thought  of  any  spirit  of  controversy. 
As  President  of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  As- 
sociation, one  branch  of  which  was  so  strong  in  other  days 
at  Nashville,  she  evidently  meant  only  to  express  her  regret 
that  there  was  not  an  active  organization  here  to  greet  and  co- 
operate with  them.  She  expressed  her  gratitude  in  various 
letters  for  courtesies  and  kindness  shown  her  officially  and 
personally,  naming  various  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy. — Ed.] 

FLORIDA  DIVISION— ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Florida  Division,  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  was  held  at  Lake  City  on 
Wednesday,  May  4,  Mrs.  Roselle  Clifton  Cooley,  President, 
presiding. 

This  Division  now  has  twenty-three  Chapters  and  eight  hun- 
dred members,  and  is  in  fine  condition.  The  Division  gives 
annually  a handsome  gold  medal  for  the  best  historic  essay, 
the  four  State  schools  competing.  This  year’s  medal  was  won 
by  Mr.  George  Skermer,  of  the  State  College,  at  Tallahassee. 
The  local  Chapters  at  Jacksonville  and  Gainesville  also  give 
gold  medals,  the  contestants  being  the  pupils  of  the  local  high 
schools. 

The  Florida  Chapters  place  headstones  at  the  graves  of 
all  veterans,  buy  uniforms  for  the  occupants  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Home,  observe  all  Southern  holidays  and  Memorial  Day.  The 
historic  papers  of  this  Division  are  also  of  especial  value. 

This  convention  marked  the  close  of  the  second  term  of 
office  as  President  for  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cooley,  and  it  was  a matter 
of  general  regret,  as  she  has  never  spared  herself  where  duty 
was  concerned.  The  splendid  condition  of  the  Division  shows 
the  good  judgment  and  excellent  talent  of  the  executive  head. 
Mrs.  Cooley  has  compiled  a complete  and  yet  simple  parlia- 
mentary manual.  It  is  being  widely  used  in  the  U.  D.  C.  and 
in  clubs. 

The  following  was  unanimously  passed  on  her  retiring  from 
the  presidency  ; 

“Florida  Division,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

“Permit  me  in  behalf  of  this  Division  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation and  recognition  of  the  valuable  and  loyal  services  of  our- 
gifted  and  gracious  retiring  President,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cooley. 

“Her  administration  has  been  characterized  by  marked  dig- 
nity and  strict  allegiance  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  our 
organization.  In  the  executive  chair  she  has  impressed  all 
and  given  inspiration  as  a friend  and  adviser.  She  has  been 
ever  ready  with  timely  sympathy  and  wise  counsel.  The 
prestige  and  honor  of  our  organization  has  been  preserved. 

“The  Division  feels  the  impulse  to  larger  effort  on  all  lines 
tiiat  will  preserve  and  perpetuate  forever  the  great  underlying 
truths  upon  which  we  were  called  into  existence. 

“We  would  assure  you,  Mrs.  Cooley,  of  our  sincere  senti- 


ments of  esteem.  To  your  successor  vve  pledge  oilr  united 
loyalty  and  help. 

“'Very  respectfully  submitted.  Mrs.  John  M.  Taylor.” 

The  officers  for  1904-05  are:  Mrs.  H.  E.  Stockbridge  (nee 
Belle  Lamar),  President;  Miss  A.  C.  Caruthers,  First  Vice 
President;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Drysdale,  Second  Vice  President;  Mrs. 
J.  Lee  McWray,  Third  Vice  President;  Mrs.  R.  G.  Blake, 
Fourth  Vice  President;  Mrs.  S.  Boteler  Thompson,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Lamar,  Recording  Secretary;, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Dial,  Treasurer;  Miss  Mary  Wittick,  Regis- 
trar; Mrs.  Fannie  R.  Gray,  Historian. 

The  next  State  convention  will  be  held  at  Pensacola,  open- 
ing on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1905. 


JVAR  TIME  EXPERIENCES  AT  FRANKLIN. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  C.  GAUT,  NOW  OF  NASHVILLE. 

I had  many  experiences  during  the  four  years  of  our  sad 
and  unfortunate  war  with  the  North,  for  which  I gave  my 
time,  my  means,  and  was  always  ready  to  do  for  our  noble 
cause,  which  was  so  near  to  my  heart.  I am  writing  in  my 
dear  old  home  at  Franklin,  recalling  the  memories  of  the 
past,  and  so  I am  reminded  most  vividly  of  that  awful  and 
bloody  battle  on  November  30,  1864.  We  were  told  that  the 
Yankees  would  make  no  stand  here,  as  they  feared  our  army, 
pressing  forward  so  rapidly,  would  capture  their  pay  train. 
I'lie  Federals  changed  their  plans  and  built  breastworks. 

The  fighting  commenced  about  4 p.m.,  and  not  long  after- 
wards a stampede  with  the  advance  guard  took  place,  the 
men  and  teamsters  hurrying  toward  the  river  and  fortifica- 
tions. One  poor  fellow  ran  by  my  gate  with  his  arm  shot 
and  holding  the  broken  part  in  his  other  hand.  I hastily 
cut  off  a part  of  a window  curtain  and  called  to  him  to  let 
me  help  him.  He  stopped,  and  1 placed  his  4nn  io  a sling. 
Another  just  behind  him  was  wounded  also,  and  was  so  weak 
a»d  exhausted  that  I gave  him  water  and  whisky.  I did  for 
them  what  I would  have  wished  their  people  to  do  for  our 
boys.  It  seemed,,  however,  only  a few  minutes  till  Gen.  Scho- 
field, who  was  at  the  fort,  rallied  the  men,  and  those  not 
wounded  returned.  I hat  was  when  we  lost  so  many  of 
our  brave  officers  and  men  on  the  breastworks. 

balls  falling  in  every 
direction,  that  I took 
my  children  and  serv- 
ants into  the  base- 
ment. About  ten 
o'clock  the  firing 
ceased  to  some  e.xtent, 
and  I came  up,  lighted 
my  hall,  and  lo'bked 
out  on  the  street.  I 
saw  four  men  at  the 
gate,  who  asked  if 
they  could  get  some- 
thing to  eat.  I asked 
what  regiment  they 
belonged  to,  not  know- 
ing whether  they  were 
Confederates  or  Yan- 
kees. They  answered 
that  they  belonged  to 
t h e 1'wenty-Eighth 
Mississippi.  I could 
not  repress  the  tears 
of  joy  to  think  we 
were  once  more  victorious  and  had  our  boys  with  us.  I in- 


The  firing  became  so  terrible,  the 
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vited  them  in  and  gave  them  a nice  supper.  I liad  been  having 
food  prepared  all  day  for  soldiers.  Soon  afterwards  my  old 
friend,  Gen.  B.  F.  Cheatham,  rode  up,  then  dear  Gov.  Harris 
and  Bishop  Quintard.  The  house  was  soon  filled,  and  all 
were  fed.  Among  the  number  was  my  cousin,  Charley  Ewing, 
who  said  that  I could  not  feed  the  army.  Among  my  guests 
were  Maj.  Joseph  Vaulx,  Trim  Brown,  and  Maj.  Kelley.  I 
gave  my  home  almost  entirely  to  the  army  passing  back  and 
forth  from  Nashville  until  our  troops  retreated  South.  I had 
several  wounded,  among  whom  were  Capt.  fom  ffenry,  of 
Clarksville,  Capt.  J.  M.  Hickey,  now  of  Washington,  who 
lost  a leg  and  whose  wound  I dressed  for  several  months, 
and  Capt.  Mat  Pilcher,  who  was  with  me  si.x  weeks  until  he 
was  sent  to  prison.  My  house  was  then  taken  by  the 

Federals  for  a hospital,  and  also  for  provost  marshal  head- 
quarters by  a German,  Capt.  Kolum,  wdio  fell  in  love  with 
my  daughter,  Annie  Sims.  He  was  also  a great  friend  of 
Capt.  Pilcher’s.  I w’ent  to  Nashville  and  got  clothing  for 
Capt.  Pilcher,  and  Capt.  Kolum  had  his  tailor  to  come  to  my 
house  and  make  up  his  clothes.  We  converted  him  to  our 
cause,  and  he  went  to  New  York,  gave  up  his  company,  and 
in  returning  home  w'as  shipwrecked  on  the  ocean.  We  felt 
very  sad  over  his  untimely  death. 

After  the  war  I was  made  president  of  the  society  for 
supplying  limbs  to  the  maimed  by  that  noble  woman,  Mrs. 
Felicia  Grundy  Porter,  who  did  so  much  for  our  soldiers. 
I gave  two  entertainments  in  Franklin,  from  which  I realized 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  net,  and  have  Mrs.  Porter's  re- 
ceipts for  same.  1 was  also  Auxiliary  President  for  the 
Clarksville  Orphan  Asylum,  which  Mrs.  Porter  organized,  and 
for  which  I made  several  hundred  dollars  and  took  orphans 
of  our  dead  soldiers  to  the  home. 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  my  daughters,  with  other 
help,  made  a large  Confederate  flag.  After  dark  we  had  some 
men  to  hoist  the  flag  on  my  double-story  porch,  and  all  were 
astonished  to  see  it  waving  there  the  ne.xt  morning.  Some 
thought  it  very  impudent,  and  among  the  number  my  old 
friend.  Judge  John  Marshall. 

My  cousin’s  husband.  Col.  Acklin,  died  in  Louisiana,  leav- 
ing a large  amount  of  cotton  on  the  plantation  unprotected. 
She  insisted  on  my  going  down  with  her,  thinking  she  could 
sell  the  cotton  in  New  Orleans,  which  w'ould  have  been  im- 
possible, as  it  W'as  in  Confederate  lines  and  being  watched.  The 
navy  gunboats  w'cre  on  the  river  near  by.  I went  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  eight  times,  in  the  Confederate  lines,  to  Jackson 
and  Clinton,  La.,  and  finally  got  permission  for  her  to  ship  the 
cotton  to  Europe.  Then  we  got  from  Admiral  Porter  and 
Capt.  Ramsey,  of  the  Choctaw,  a permit  to  take  it  to  New 
Orleans,  and  she  realized  nine  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  a tremendous  undertaking,  and  I felt  very 
proud  that  I had  been  the  cause  of  saving  her  cotton,  which 
so  few  had  succeeded  in  doing.  She  had  received  orders, 
with  all  in  the  parish,  from  Gen.  Polk  to  burn  the  cotton  to 
prevent  its  being  captured  by  Sherman’s  men.  Through  the 
intercession  of  Col.  Dillon,  at  that  time  a member  of  Gen. 
Polk's  staff,  I secured  the  General's  permission  for  Mrs. 
Acklin  to  store  her  cotton  “at  some  safe  place  on  the  river’’ 
until  it  could  be  exported. 

Dr.  J.  William  Jones,  Chaplain  General  U.  C.  V.,  writes  of 
Dr.  Wharton’s  “Dixie:”  “There  has  been  a very  general  desire 
that  there  should  be  new  words — not  neiv  music — to  our  pop- 
ular Confederate  song.  Various  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  coarse  negro  dialect  of  the  original,  but  not  one  has  been 
generally  adopted,  so  that  we  have  many  different  versions.” 


SHINING  MARKS  IN  DEATH. 

Two  unusually  sad  deaths  to  the  people  of  Nashville  oc- 
curred in  the  closing  days  of  August.  Mr.  E.  C.  Stahlman, 
Vice  President  of  the  Banner  Publishing  Company  and  one  of 
the  Associated  Press  Agents  for  Nashville,  a cultured,  genial, 
delightful  gentleman,  was  on  the  river  on  a pleasant  after- 
noon with  some  friends  in  a naphtha  launch.  The  machinery 
getting  out  of  order,  Mr.  Stahlman  got  in  the  water  to  as- 
certain the  trouble,  after  which,  the  water  being  pleasant,  he 
darted  off  for  a swim,  being  an  expert,  when  he  suddenly 
disappeared  and  did  not  rise  again.  His  friends  were  horri- 
fied, and  made  every  effort  to  reach  him,  but  without  success. 
It  is  thought  that  he  was  taken  with  cramps.  Widespread 
expressions  of  sorrow  have  been  received  from  friends  and  co- 
laborers in  journalism  from  all  over  the  country,  while  at 
home  sympathy  for  the  wife  and  four  children,  the  father, 
Maj.  E.  B.  Stahlman,  the  father-in-law,  Maj.  James  Geddes, 
and  their  families  is  universal. 

Mrs.  Birdie  Brown  Burch,  daughter  of  Gen.  John  C.  Brown 
and  wife  of  Mr.  John  C.  Burch,  who  bears  the  full  name  of 
his  honored  father,  was  at  their  summer  home  in  Pulaski, 
when  she  was  taken  suddenly  and  violently  ill,  and  soon  her 
condition  was  hopeless.  She  was  buried  in  the  family  lot  at 
Pulaski,  in  which  there  are  handsome  monuments  to  her 
father.  Gov.  Brown,  and  her  two  lovely  sisters.  Mrs.  Burch 
was  President  of  the  Nashville  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  a lovely, 
beautiful  woman,  who  loved  everybody  and  who  was  uni- 
versally beloved. 


V.  I).  C.  HEADQUARTERS  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

In  a “Notice  to  Delegates  and  Friends  to  the  St.  Louis 
Convention”  Mr.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  the  President  and  Manager 
of  the  Flamilton  Hotel  Co.,  headquarters  for  the  U.  D.  C., 
states : 

“The  management  of  the  Hamilton  Hotel  desires  to  inform 
parties  wanting  hotel  accommodations  that  the  Hamilton  is 
headquarters  for  the  convention  ; that  a special  rate  has  been 
made  of  $i  and  $2  per  day  per  person,  European  plan,  for 
the  delegates  and  their  friends.  The  $i  per  day  rate  applies 
to  rooms  in  our  cottages  adjoining  the  hotel,  and  to  some  of 
the  large  rooms  of  the  hotel  where  several  people  will  occupy 
the  same  room  in  single  Ireds.  The  $2  per  day  rate  is  for  our 
best  accommodations.  In  either  case  two  people  are  to  occupy 
a single  room,  and  three  or  four  people  a double  room,  but 
there  will  be  no  overcrowding. 

We  have  made  extensive  preparations  to  entertain  this  con- 
vention, and  would  suggest  that  parties  desiring  to  secure  ac- 
commodations notify  us  at  once,  and  we  will  reserve  same  for 
them.  If  you  are  unable  to  notify  us  in  advance,  come  any- 
way, as  we  will  have  ample  room  for  all. 

Meals  will  be  served,  to  those  who  desire  to  patronize  our 
cafe,  at  low  rates. 

To  reach  the  Hamilton  Hotel  from  LTnion  Station,  take  an 
Eighteenth  Street  car  north  and  transfer  at  Washington  Ave- 
nue to  a Page  car,  which  passes  the  door  of  the  Hamilton. 

We  are  very  busy,  and  suggest  that  you  simply  notify  us 
that  you  are  coming,  and  how  many  in  your  party,  and  we  will 
attend  to  the  rest. 

If  you  come  to  the  Hamilton,  you  will  find  all  conveniences, 
and  will  be  where  you  can  meet  friends  from  other  places. 


The  sketch  of  Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge  promised  in  this 
issue  is  deferred  because  it  was  e.xpectcd  from  a comrade  so 
capable  that  no  substitute  was  acceptable. 
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Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn, 


This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All  per* 
•DPS  who  approve  its  principles  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for  AssO' 
Ctittons  throughout  the,  South  are  requested  to  commend  its  patronage  and  to 
CDOperate  in  extending  its  circulation.  L,et  each  one  be  constantly  diligent. 


SINGULAR  CHARACTER  OF  THE  VETERAN. 

Readers  of  the  Veteran,  even  those  who  have  been  familiar 
with  it  from  the  beginning,  hardly  realize  how  its  character- 
istics differ  from  any  other  periodical  that  has  ever  existed. 
Since  civilized  man  has  occupied  the  American  continent,  the 
South  has  been  practically  unsuccessful  in  all  attempts  at 
monthly  journalism.  It  would  be  a sad  story  to  relate  the 
many  worthy  attempts  that  have  failed. 

For  many  years  after  the  great  war,  especially  through  the 
bitter  years  of  Reconstruction,  an  attempt  at  such  a periodical 
as  the  Veteran  would  doubtless  have  been  suppressed.  In 
its  own  good  time,  however,  its  conception  occurred  to  a 
weak  but  ardent  influence — a man  who  launched  it  in  the  full 
faith  that  it  had  merit  and  who  determined  to  keep  at  it  as 
long  as  he  might  be  sustained.  From  the  beginning  an  honest 
motive  was  understood  by  veterans  of  the  Union  army  as  well 
as  the  Confederate,  and  for  nearly  a dozen  years  the  little 
bark  has  sailed  in  clear  water.  It  has  not  always  been  through 
calm  sea,  for,  in  the  prolonged  effort  to  crush  it  through  a 
suit  for  libel,  that  cost  of  its  treasure  several  thousand  dollars, 
the  years  were  dark,  but  its  guide  never  lost  faith  and  cour- 
age that  in  the  end  it  would  be  victorious.  Through  all  those 
years  it  has  been  maintained  by  the  legitimate  patronage  that 
comes  only  to  periodicals  with  vast  resources  and  large  sur- 
plus sums  to  be  expended  in  emergencies.  It  has  all  the 
while,  too,  been  handicapped  by  the  reputed  ill  fate  of  South- 
ern periodicals,  and  also  by  partisan  prejudice  of  a large  class 
who  advertise  through  Northern  magazines.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  special  patrons — the  Confederate  soldiers — are  all  the 
while  dropping  out  of  this  life  in  an  accelerated  ratio,  and 
their  sons  are  far  from  espousing  their  spirit,  as  are  their 
daughters.  In  spite  of  all  these  conditions,  which  threaten  fa- 
tality, the  Veteran  has  exhibited  a steady  growth  that  can 
hardly  be  found  in  all  journalistic  records.  The  plan  proposed 
a few  years  ago  to  raise  a fund  to  perpetuate  it  found  earnest 
friends  to  cooperate,  but  they  were  so  few  that  by  and  by 
the  plan  was  abandoned  and  the  money  zoos  returned  to  the 
subscribers,  and  those  friends  zvere  put  on  a free  list  for  life! 

From  a sense  of  duty  these  facts  are  related  in  the  hope  of 
stimulating  all  friends  to  an  active  interest  in  its  behalf.  Most 
of  them  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  a most  exacting  enterprise, 
and  that  it  requires  not  less  than  fifty  renewals  or  new  sub- 
scribers every  day  to  keep  even.  Many  families  are  so  indif- 
ferent that,  when  the  head,  who  had  taken  and  enjoyed  the 
Veteran  for  years,  is  put  under  the  sod,  they  order  it  dis- 
continued without  even  loyalty  enough  to  the  memory  of  the 
comrade  to  send  a notice  of  his  death,  and  frequently  refuse 
even  to  pay  any  arrears  that  may  be  due.  Others  will  let  the 
time  run  over  and  decline  to  pay,  complaining  that  it  should 
not  have  been  continued  without  orders.  Many  are  the  draw- 
backs from  the  success  that  would  attend  the  faithful  service 
rendered  by  so  many  thousands  of  friends. 

How  to  overcome  these  misfortunes  is  a matter  of  concern 
not  only  to  the  management  but  to  every  friend  wdio  desires 
to  see  it  sustained  and  made  better  and  better  each  year. 
Some  one  asked  recently  if  no  rich  person,  who  is  growing 
»ld  and  is  anxious  to  do  the  greatest  possible  good  with  his 


money,  had  made  a contribution  to  it.  There  is  certainly  no 
other  possible  way  so  promising  of  success  in  all  that  enno- 
bles a people  as  to  contribute  to  the  circulation  of  the  Vet- 
eran. With  such  persons  as  could  and  would  like  to  contrib- 
ute in  this  way  cooperation  would  be  given  in  any  plan  pro- 
posed. Not  only  would  it  be  a blessing  to  thousands  who  are 
unable  to  subscribe,  but  sample  copies  might  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  many  who  would  become  liberal  patrons  in  this  way. 

Another  and  a most  important  suggestion — and  it  is  made 
here  as  a request — is  that,  wherever  there  be  a Confederate 
gathering  of  men  or  women,  some  one  should  publicly  dis- 
cuss the  Veteran  and  urge  its  importance.  It  would  be  hard 
to  conceive  the  good  that  would  result.  Eloquent  patriots 
discuss  the  importance  of  history  and  of  the  importance  in 
maintaining  the  various  organizations  created  for  the  very 
purpose  that  the  Veteran  is  published.  To  large  conventions 
the  editor  is  introduced,  and  audiences  are  extremely  con- 
siderate ; but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  attend  all  of  the  State 
conventions,  and,  if  he  could,  it  would  be  far  better  for  another 
to  present  its  merits  and  to  appeal  for  extending  its  circula- 
tion. Who  will  promise  that  the  cause  of  the  Veteran  shall 
have  attention  at  the  meetings  of  Camps,  Brigades,  and  Di- 
visions? Comrades,  heed  this  request.  There  is  never  a 
meeting  of  Confederates  that  there  are  not  many  well-to-do 
Southerners  who  don’t  know  anything  of  the  Veteran  and 
who  would  be  gratified  to  become  subscribers.  Its  merits — or 
demerits — should  be  discussed  at  every  Confederate  gathering. 

This  cooperation,  entered  into  as  suggested,  would  increase 
the  list  to  double  what  it  is,  and  the  beneficial  results  could 
not  be  estimated.  Who  of  you  will  write  the  office,  that  this 
matter  shall  have  attention?  d'here  will  always  be  copies  for 
gratuitous  distribution  at  any  meetings  when  request  is  sent 
and  notice  of  such  meetings  published  in  advance. 


Friends  who  are  loyal  and  liberal  to  the  Veteran  often 
overlook  its  interests.  There  are  stacks  of  books,  the  very 
best,  in  the  office  ready  for  mailing  that  are  furnished  as 
premiums  or  . at  very  low  prices  in  connection  with  the  Vet- 
eran, that  should  be  ordered  liberally.  “The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Confederate  Government,”  for  instance,  in  handsomest 
and  most  durable  binding  at  half  price,  $7  for  both  volumes, 
while  the  pulilishers’  price  is  twice  that.  (To  this  postage 
or  expressage,  sixty-five  cents,  should  be  added.)  Then,  “Two 
Wars,”  by  Gen.  S.  G.  French,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and 
accurate  histories  ever  written,  at  $2.50  with  a year  of  the 
Veteran.  “Bright  Skies,”  a book  by  the  eminent  H.  M. 
Field,  D.D.,  is  furnished  with  a year  of  the  Veteran  for  the 
price  of  the  book  alone,  $1.50. 


An  erroneous  statement  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  press 
in  that  Dr.  Gerald  Bertram  Webb,  who  married  Miss  Varina 
Howell  Davis  Hayes,  granddaughter  of  Jefferson  Davis,  was 
related  to  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  Mrs.  Hayes,  the  mother,  de- 
sires this  corrected,  and  would  appreciate  the  statement  by 
papers  that  printed  the  error. 

Dr.  Webb  is  an  Englishman  of  a fine  old  family.  He  is  a 
relative  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  through  his  father,  while 
his  mother  is  of  an  old,  distinguished  French  family.  He  is 
a leading  young  physician  at  Colorado  Springs;  he  is  mag- 
netic, sympathetic,  and  skillful  as  a surgeon  and  physician. 


Mr.  John  L.  Kirby,  a notably  accurate  journalist,  notes  an 
error  of  his  on  page  441,  this  issue,  in  regard  to  the  date  of 
extending  the  Confederate  lines  across  the  Watkins  farm 
in  the  battle  of  Nashville.  It  should  be  the  morning  of  the 
second  day,  Deceniljer  16,  and  on  the  left  wing  of  the  army. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  U.  C.  V. 

BY  CAPT.  LEON  JASTREMSKI,  BATOJ^  ROUGE^  LA. 

A friend  has  sent  me  a clipping  from  the  Chattanooga  News 
of  June  II,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  my  old  friend  and  es- 
teemed comrade,  Capt.  J.  F.  Shipp,  of  Chattanooga,  “was  the 
originator  of  the  idea  which  culminated  in  the  organization  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit 
for  this  splendid  organization.” 

It  is  also  stated  that  he  advocated  the  formation  of  this 
federation  at  a banquet  of  the  Association  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  Louisiana  Division,  at  New  Orleans  on 
January  19,  1889,  at  which  President  Jefferson  Davis  made  a 
striking  address. 

Capt.  Shipp  is  doubtless  correct  to  the  extent  of  havin_g 
advocated  this  idea  at  the  time,  yet  the  work  of  originating 
and  forming  the  organization  was  done  by  others.  For  the 
entire  truth  of  history  all  the  facts  in  connection  with  this 
splendid  organization,  which  is  second  only  in  historic  inter- 
est to  the  Confederate  army  itself,  should  be  carefully  gathered 
and  made  of  record  er^  it  is  too  late. 

In  1888  I had  the  good  fortune  of  witnessing  the  reunion  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  spec- 
tacle was  so  inspiring’*  and  suggestive  that  the  Confederates 
should  likewise  form  themselves  into  a grand  federation  that, 
on  my  return  to  New’  Orleans,  I conferred  with  Maj.  E.  D. 
WJllett,  the  former  gallant  major  of  the  First  Louisiana  Vol- 
unteers, A.  N.  V.,  on  the  subject.  The  result  was  that  we 
decided  to  introduce  a resolution  before  the  Association  of  the 
A.  N.  V.,  Louisiana  Division,  of  which  he  was  President,  in- 
viting other  Louisiana  Confederate  associations  to  appoint 
conference  committees  to  consider  the  matter  and  to  report 
back  their  conclusions.  As  the  records  of  the  associations  re- 
ferred to  are  in  New  Orleans,  I cannot  say  exactly  when  these 
steps  were  taken,  but  I believe  that  it  was  before  January  19, 
1889,  as  there  were  unavoidable  delays  because  the  associa- 
tions met  monthly  and  at  different  times.  At  all  events,  I 
had  the  honor  of  writing  the  resolution  which  inaugurated  the 
movement.  It  was  presented  before  the  Association  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  by  Maj.  Willett  and  seconded  by 
me.  The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  we  were 
appointed  later  on  the  Conference  Committee. 

In  Col.  Robert  C.  Wood’s  “Confederate  Handbook,”  a most 
reliable  work,  page  92,  which  is  before  me,  I find  the  following 
— viz;  “In  response  to  a call  issued  by  joint  committees  repre- 
senting the  Associations  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Confederate  Veteran  Cavalry 
a convention  of  delegates  from  other  Confederate  associations 
was  held  at  New  Orleans’  June  10,  1889.  . . . The  con- 

vention met  in  pursuance  of  the  call,  with  delegates  from  ten 
associations  in  attendance.  With  a view  of  effecting  a per- 
manent organization,  a committee  on  organization  and  reso- 
lutions was  appointed  to  draft  a constitution  and  by-laws,  etc.” 

I had  the  honor  of  serving  on  this  committee  and  of  sug- 
gesting the  name  of  “United  Confederate  Veterans,”  which  was 
adopted  and  which  has  stood  despite  subsequent  efforts  to 
have  it  changed.  In  the  convention  I also  had  the  honor  of 
placing  in  nomination  the  name  of  our  glorious  and  lamented 
Commander,  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon.  These  are  facts  on  record 
in  the  associations  and  doubtless  in  the  U.  C.  V.  General  Head- 
quarters. 

Hqw  much  time  was  spent  in  securing  the  concert  of  action 
leading  up  to  these  events,  I do  not  recollect.  Capt.  Shipp 
was  an  ardent  cooperator,  ^as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  N.  B. 
Forrest  Camp,  of  Chattanooga,  is  Camp  No.  4,  U.  C.  V.  In 
view  of  this  initiative,  as  above  described,  the  Association  of 
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the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  Louisiana  Division,  became 
Camp  No.  i and  the  Army  of  Tennessee  Camp  No.  2,  both 
of  New  Orleans.  Gen.  Leroy  Stafford  Camp,  of  Shreveport, 
became  No.  3;  Jeff.  Davis,  of  Alexandria,  No.  6;  Ruston, 
No.  7;  Veteran  Confederate  States  Cavalry,  of  New  Orleans, 
Camp  No.  9,  etc. 

There  is  glory  enough  for  everybody,  organizers  as  well  as 
those  who  came  in  afterwards,  to  make  the  organization  the 
superb  one  it  has  become,  but  to  accurately  establish  its  his- 
tory from  its  inception,  it  is  well  that  all  the  facts  should  be 
cleared  up  now. 

CHIEF  IN  COMMAND  OF  U.  S.  C.  V.  MARRIED. 

A wedding  suitable  to  report  in  the  Veteran  occurred  at 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  July  23,  1904,  in  which  Miss  Virginia  Ball, 
of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  became  the  wife  of  N.  R.  Tisdal,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Sons  of  U.  C.  V. 

Mr.  Tisdal,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  for  several  years 
prominently  connected  with  the  United  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  and  at  the  last  convention,  in  Nashville,  was  made 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  order.  Before  that  time  he  was 
Commander  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  Miss  B’dl, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  the  county  treasurer,  was  Assistant 
Commander  of  that  Department. 

The  wedding  was  arranged  along  military  lines.  The  bride, 
groom,  and  attendants  wore  the  gray  uniforms  and  caps  of  the 
Confederacy,  with  shoulder  straps  indicative  of  rank. 

Professor  Bauer  served  at  the  organ,  and  Miss  Nation 
Davison  arose  in  the  choir  gallery  and  sang  “All  for  You 
then  to  the  strains  of  Lohengrin’s  wedding  chorus  the  bridal 
procession  entered.  It  was  comprised  of  the  following: 
Thomas  P.  Stone,  of  Waco,  Past  Commander  in  Chief,  and 


COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  TISDAL  AND  WIFE. 


Miss  Birdye  Yeates,  Chief  Maid  of  Honor  of  Texas  Division 
at  late  reunion;  W.  P.  Lane,  Division  Commander  of  Texas, 
and  Miss  Frances  Yeates,  Sponsor  for  Texas  Division;  I.  J. 
Stockett,  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Miss  Eva 
Mae  Scott,  Assistant  Adjutant;  Dr.  L.  A.  Suggs  and  Miss 
Margaret  E.  Neal,  of  Carthage;  W.  J.  Gilvin  and  Miss  Mary 
Ball ; Dr.  J.  T.  Wiggins,  of  Rusk,  and  Miss  W.  V.  Keith — all 
officials  in  the  U.  S.  C.  V.  Then  came  the  maid  of  honor, 
Miss  Nona  Leach,  recent  Sponsor  for  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department,  with  J.  M.  Ball  as  best  man.  Following  these 
came  the  bride  on  the  groom’s  arm,  and  the  four  passed 
through  the  line  of  attendants  and  proceeded  to  the  altar,  where 
Dr.  Alonzo  Monk  waited  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

An  informal  reception  followed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church, 
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after  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tisdal  departed  for  the  reunion  at 
Temple^  in  company  with  a goodly  company  of  friends.  They 
were  the  recipients  of  many  handsome  and  beautiful  gifts, 
while  letters  and  telegrams  from  various  States  were  received 


STAFF  OFFICERS  TO  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF 
GEN.  STEPHEN  D.  LEE. 

Major  General  William  E.  Mickle,  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff;  Brigadier  Generals  D. 
R.  Gurley,  Waco,  Tex.,  H.  A.  Newman,  Huntsville,  Mo., 
George  F.  Alford,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Assistants  Adjutant  General. 

J.  F.  Shipp,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Quartermaster  General-, 

E.  D.  Willett,  Long  Beach,  Miss.,  Assistant  Quartermaster 
General. 

William  B.  Bate,  Nashville,  Tenn,  Judge  Advocate  General; 
Cols.  B.  F.  Jonas,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  E.  M.  Hudson,  New 
Orleans,  Assistants  Judge  Advocate  General. 

Thomas  G.  Jones,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Inspector  General 

C.  H.  Tebault,  M.D.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Surgeon  General : 
Cols.  J.  B.  Cowan.  M.D.,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  and  C.  H.  Todd, 
M.D.,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  Assistants  Surgeon  General. 

Bennett  H.  Young,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

John  J.  Hornor,  Helena,  Ark.,  Paymaster  General. 

E.  G.  Williams,  Waynesville,  Mo.,  W.  C.  Stubbs,  Thomas 
E.  Davis,  Page  M.  Baker,  and  W.  T.  Blakemore,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  Charles  E.  Hooker,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Aids-de-Camp. 

Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  Richmond,  Va.,  Chaplain  General. 

Aids:  Cols.  F.  P.  Fleming,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  W.  A.  Mont- 
gomery, Edwards,  Miss.,  Joseph  Hodgson,  A.  R.  Blakely,  A. 
A.  Lelong,  David  Zable,  W.  G.  Coyle,  Blayney  T.  Walshe,  J 
A.  Harral,  James  Dinkins,  Joseph  Demoruelle,  New  Orleans. 
John  W.  Morton,  S.  A.  Cunningham,  Thomas  Claiborne,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  John  W.  Daniel,  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  H.  Buck, 
New  York  City,  Charles  P.  Ball,  Cartersville,  Ga.,  A.  J.  West, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Philip  H.  Fall,  Houston,  Tex.,  V.  Y.  Cook,  New- 
port, Ark.,  W.  J.  Woodward,  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  John  B. 
Pirtle,  Biscoe  Hindman,  W.  B.  Haldeman,  Louisville,  Ky., 
John  W.  Faxon,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  C.  W.  Anderson,  Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn.,  Allen  Barksdale,  Ruston,  La.,  Timothy  E. 
Cooper,  W.  J.  Crawford,  William  M.  Forrest,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Paul  Sanguinetti,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Frank  A.  Hervey,  Sr., 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Paul  A.  Fusz,  Philipsburg,  Mont.,  Wallace  J. 
Barnard,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  J.  W.  Reed,  Chester,  S.  C.,  W. 

D.  Pickett,  Four  Bears,  Wyo.,  H.  M.  Dillard,  Meridian, 
Tex.,  T.  H.  Jones,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Henry  Moore,  Texarkana, 
Tex.,  Henry  Moorman,  ^Etnaville,  Ky.,  N.  G.  Pearsall,  Cov- 
ington, La.,  B.  B.  Paddock,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  R.  G.  Provine, 
Coles  Creek,  Miss.,  C.  C.  Slaughter,  Dallas,  Tex.,  James  E. 
Wood,  Marianna,  Ark.,  W.  B.  Woody,  Rockdale,  Tex.,  W. 
C.  Jones,  Greenville,  Tex.,  Maj.  George  H.  Gause,  Slidell,  La., 
Capts.  Lamar  C.  Quintero,  New  Orleans,  La.,  W.  W.  Whit- 
tington, Jr.,  Alexandria,  La.,  William  E.  Mickle,  Jr.,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

As  a footnote  to  this  list  Gen.  Lee  states : “The  General 
Commanding  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  in  some  instances 
the  rank  assigned  is  not  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  but 
the  pure  and  patriotic  action  of  his  beloved  predecessor  and 
his  able  and  zealous  Adjutant  General  was  taken  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Federation,  and  has  his  most  hearty  indorse- 
ment. The  organization  has  grown  to  such  proportions  now 
that  its  interests  will  be  best  promoted  by  a strict  adherence 
to  all  laws,  and  this  course  he  intends  in  future  to  follow.  He 
commends  most  earnestly  the  action  looking  to  a closer  union 
of  the  U.  C.  V.  and  L’.  S.  C.  V.,  and  in  the  near  future  will 
add  to  his  staff  a proper  representation  from  the  Sons.” 


FORREST’S  ESCORT. 

The  following  roll  of  members  who  surrendered  at  Gaines- 
ville, Ala.,  May  5,  1865,  is  furnished  by  J.  N.  Taylor,  Secretary 
of  Forrest’s  staff  and  escort : 

Staff:  Majs.  J.  P.  .Strange  and  C.  W.  Anderson;  Lieuts. 
William  M.  Forrest,  Sam  Donelson,  C.  S.  Severson,  R.  M. 
Mason,  and  G.  V.  Rambaut ; Capts.  George  Dashields,  Charles 
H.  Hill,  and  J.  G.  Mann;  Drs.  J.  B.  Cowan  and  G.  W.  Jones. 

Officers:  J.  C.  Jackson,  captain;  Nathan  Boone,  Math  Cort- 
ner,  and  George  L.  Cowan,  lieutenants ; M.  L.  Parks,  first 
sergeant;  W.  E.  Sims,  second  sergeant;  W.  A.  F.  Rutledge, 
third  sergeant ; C.  C.  McLemore,  fourth  sergeant ; W.  H. 
Mathews,  first  corporal ; H.  J.  Crenshaw,  second  corporal ; 
W.  T.  H.  Wharton,  third  corporal ; P.  C.  Richardson,  fourth 
corporal ; R.  C.  Keeble,  fifth  corporal ; W.  F.  Watson,  bugler. 

Privates'  J.  N.  Anderson,  A.  D.  Adair,  H.  L.  W.  Boone,  J. 
H.  Bivins,  P.  P.  Bennett,  J.  W.  Bridges,  W.  A.  Bailey,  S.  E. 
Batts,  W.  F.  Buchanan,  J.  O.  Crump,  W.  C.  Cooper,  Alex 
Cortner,  Sam  Carter,  Joe  Cunningham,  Silas  J.  Clark,  E.  C. 
Clark,  Thomas  Childs,  T.  G.  Chairs,  S.  W.  Carmack,  D.  H. 
Call,  C.  A.  Crenshaw,  George  R.  Dismukes,  W.  R.  Dyer,  H. 

F.  Dusenberry,  Phil  Dodd,  L.  A.  Dwiggins,  J.  G.  Davidson, 

G.  W.  Davidson,  F.  M.  Dance,  T.  J.  Eaton,  John  Eaton,  W. 

D.  Elder,  S.  W.  Edens,  M.  M.  Emmons,  M.  A.  L.  Enochs, 
A.  Forrest,  J.  D.  Fletcher,  George  W.  Foster,  George  W. 
Felps,  R.  E.  B.  Floyd,  R.  C.  Garrett,  J.  S.  Garrett,  George  C. 
Gillespie,  G.  W.  Hooper,  H.  A.  Holland,  D.  C.  Jackson,  John 
F.  Key,  A.  W.  Key,  W.  S.  Livingston,  H.  D.  Lipscomb,  C.  T. 
Latimer,  E.  E.  Linch,  Thomas  C.  Little,  W.  T.  McGehee,  T. 
N.  McCord,  R.  F.  McKnight,  B.  F.  Martin,  J.  O.  Martin,  R. 

H.  Maxwell,  O.  W.  McKissick,  A.  McEwin,  T.  H.  Moore, 
J.  M.  McNabb,  J.  W.  Newsom,  F.  C.  Nolan,  J.  K.  P.  Neece, 

E.  P.  Oakly,  D.  C.  Padgett,  B.  A.  Pearson,  J.  B.  Pearson, 
T.  R.  Priest,  W.  R.  Poplin,  D.  G.  Roland,  C.  H.  Ruffin,  R. 
Felix  Renfro,  J.  K.  Reaves,  John  W.  Snell,  Joel  Reese,  W.  L. 
Shofner,  J.  K.  Stephenson,  G.  W.  Stevenson,  C.  Searback, 
W.  R.  Shofner,  A.  M.  Spencer,  Noah  Scales,  H.  C.  Troxler, 
J.  N.  Taylor,  W.  F.  Taylor,  L.  E.  Thompson,  W.  A.  Thomp- 
son, J.  R.  Troop,  E.  F.  Tucker,  A.  (Sandy)  White,  T.  H. 
Wood,  Mark  G.  Watson,  W.  A.  Woodard,  J.  H.  Womack,  J. 
H.  Word,  W.  D.  Ward,  Flinch  Woodard,  A.  A.  Pearson. 

L.  H.  Pass  and  W.  H.  Moon  were  both  in  prison  at  the  time 
of  the  surrender,  and  there  were  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany who  were  entitled  to  be  paroled  at  Gainesville,  who  were 
unavoidably  absent  on  detached  duty  or  were  sick  in  hospitals. 


A Comrade’s  Experience. — M.  A.  Davis,  now  of  Lawrence- 
ville.  111.,  but  formerly  a member  of  the  Seventh  North  Caro- 
lina Infantry — a battle-scarred  veteran — in  renewing  his  sub- 
scription, writes;  “On  the  last  day  of  September,  1864,  I 
was  shot  in  my  right  hand  and  on  the  same  day  struck  on 
the  head  with  a fragment  of  shell ; but  I considered  myself 
lucky  to  get  off  that  cheap,  for  I was  in  the  fight  of  New 
Berne,  N.  C.,  Hanover  Courthouse,  Mechanicsville,  Gaines’s 
Mill  (where  my  captain  and  colonel  were  both  killed),  Mal- 
vern Hill,  Frazier’s  Farm,  Ox  Hill,  Cedar  Run,  Second  Ma- 
nassas, Harper’s  Ferry,  Sharpsburg,  Shepherdtown,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Preston  Station, 
Spottsylvania  Courthouse,  Wilderness,  Hanover  Junction, 
Petersburg  (June  22,  1864),  below  Richmond  (July  25,  1864, 
and  again  August  25,  I think  it  was,  1864),  Reams  Station, 
and  Petersburg  (September  30,  1864),  where  I was  wounded 
as  above  mentioned.” 
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REMINISCENCE  OF  RECONSTRUCTION. 

BY  CAPT.  ROBERT  m'cULLOCH,  ST.  LOUIS. 

It  was  never  too  hot,  too  cold,  too  wet,  too  dry,  or  any 
other  adverse  condition  to  hinder  the  assemblage  on  fifty-two 
Sundays  of  the  year  at  “Falling  Spring”  Church  of  those  who 
loved  to  listen  to  dear  Mr.  Junkin  as,  with  eloquence  and 
kindly  persuasion,  he  taught  the  right. 

“Falling  Spring”  was  the  church  founded  by  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  who  were  the  pioneers  on  the  Southern  border 
of  Rockbridge  County,  in  old  Virginia.  A large  part  of  Mr. 
Junkin’s  flock  came  from  the  beautiful  valley  that  skirted  the 
James  and  North  Rivers,  hemmed  in  by  splendid  mountains 
on  either  side.  The  roads  from  this  valley  to  the  church 
wound  across  the  mountain,  one  side  being  high  ground  and 
the  other,  in  many  instances,  an  abrupt  precipice.  One  Sun- 
day in  the  early  summer  of  1865,  just  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  carriage  of  Dr.  Watson,  occupied  by  Mrs.  Watson  and 
two  of  her  daughters  and  driven  by  a negro  boy,  was  return- 
ing homeward  from  Falling  Spring;  at  a narrow  point  in  the 
mountain  road  the  carriage  of  a neighbor,  also  driven  by  a 
negro,  was  hurried  past  the  Watson  carriage  in  such  a manner 
as  to  force  it  to  the  extreme  side  of  the  roadway,  greatly 
endangering  the  lives  of  its  helpless  occupants.  Mrs.  Watson 
and  her  daughters  reached  home  free  from  physical  injury, 
but  their  nervous  condition  made  the  attempted  concealment 
of  the  occurrence  from  the  Doctor  impossible.  Dr.  Watson 
was  kind-hearted,  generous,  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  devoted  to  his  family.  His  indignation  toward  the 
driver  of  the  other  carriage  was  very  great,  but  he  was  pre- 
vented by  the  importunities  of  his  family  from  going  in  search 
of  the  miscreant  who  had  imperiled  their  lives.  However,  the 
next  day,  while  traveling  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional 
duties,  he  was  passing  a field  in  which  the  negro  who  had 
driven  the  neighbor’s  carriage  was  plowing,  and,  hitching  his 
horse  to  the  fence,  he  went  over  to  the  plowman  and  re- 
proached him  for  his  reckless  driving  the  previous  day.  A 
quarrel  ensued,  hot  words  and  perhaps  blows ; the  negro  ran 
and  the  Doctor  fired  in  his  direction  to  stop  him,  wounding 
liim  in  the  leg.  The  Doctor  took  him  home,  dressed  the  wound, 
and,  leaving  him  in  the  care  of  Dr.  McChesney,  went  to  a 
magistrate,  stated  what  had  occurred,  surrendered  himself  as 
a prisoner,  and  was  released  under  bond  and  abundant  security. 
Having  a pistol  was  no  evidence  of  wrong  intentions,  as  we 
were  then  citizens  of  District  No.  i.  Gen.  Schofield  was 
military  governor,  and  the  custom  of  going  armed  had  not 
been  discontinued.  It  must  also  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
negroes  that  they  were  well-behaved  up  to  that  time,  their 
newly  acquired  freedom  having  not  changed  their  respectful 
manner  toward  their  former  owners. 

The  shooting  was  unpremeditated,  unforeseen,  and  unfortu- 
nate. In  spite  of  skillful  treatment,  the  negro  died.  Dr.  Wat- 
son was  tried  and  acquitted.  Maj.  Carse,  who  was  provost 
marshal  at  Lexington,  the  county  seat,  took  great  interest  in 
the  trial,  and  he  and  the  Doctor  became  friends.  When  the 
Doctor  was  released,  he  bade  Maj.  Carse  good-by  and  extended 
him  a cordial  invitation  to  make  his  house  a stopping  place 
should  either  business  or  pleasure  bring  the  Major  down  the 
the  beautiful  valley  on  the  James. 

It  was  a beautiful  September  day  when  a number  of  us  had 
assembled  in  the  Highbridge  churchyard  to  pay  the  last  sad 
tribute  of  love  and  respect  to  one  of  our  lead  comrades,  Har- 
ry Arnold.  The  funeral  ceremonies  ovc,  we  mounted  our 
horses  and  turned  homeward,  one  and  ant  er  dropping  out  of 
the  procession  as  his  home  was  reacheo  There  were  five 
of  us  still  left,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Watson,  and  we  were 


nearing  the  point  where  he  would  leave  us  for  his  home,  when 
we  observed  a solitary  horseman  approaching  us.  When  he 
came  within  greeting  distance  we  recognized  him  as  Major 
Carse,  the  provost  marshal,  with  headquarters  at  Lexington. 
There  was  a pleasant  exchange  of  courtesies,  and  the  Major 
reminded  Dr.  Watson  of  his  previously  proffered  hospitality, 
and  expressed  a desire  to  enjoy  it  if  the  option  on  its  accept- 
ance remained  open.  The  Doctor  was  very  hearty  in  renewing 
his  offer  of  a night’s  shelter,  and  in  a few  minutes  more  a 
cheery  good  night  rang  out  as  the  Doctor  and  the  Major 
turned  away  to  the  north  and  we  continued  east. 

We  separated  as  each  reached  his  home.  Supper  was  soon 
over  and  sound  sleep  came  without  wooing.  A pebble  came 
against,  my  window,  and  in  an  instant  I was  inquiring  of 
Charles,  a faithful  old  servant  who  stood  just  under  me,  as 
to  what  was  wrong.  He  replied:  “The  Yankees  have  just 
gone  down  the  towpath  with  Dr.  Watson.  They  are  taking 
him  to  Richmond  to  hang  him.”  There  was  just  one  thought 
with  me,  and  that  was  that  “we  must  rescue  him.”  Charles 
was  told  to  saddle  my  horse  quickly.  I dressed  in  haste,  and, 
directing  Charles  to  go  down  to  Dave  Mohler,  who  lived  half 
a mile  away,  and  tell  him  to  mount  his  best  horse  and  with  his 
pistols  to  go  to  the  “Point”  and  wait  for  me,  I rode  hurriedly 
in  the  other  direction  for  more  help. 

A mile  up  the  river  and  across  it  were  the  two  Paxton 
families  and  the  Obenchains,  and  I knew  there  was  one  boy 
in  each  household  who  would  go  with  me  on  any  mission. 
The  boat  was  on  their  side.  Fortunately  I made  them  hear 
me,  they  ferried  me  over,  the  story  was  told  them,  and  we 
soon  recrossed  the  river.  A ride  of  two  miles  brought  us  to 
the  “Point,”  where  Dave  Mohler  was  awaiting  us.  It  was 
already  midnight,  and  we  had  no  time  to  hunt  for  others ; so 
our  little  band  consisted  of  Joe  Paxton,  Mac  Paxton,  Dave 
Mohler,  Frank  Obenchain,  and  myself.  We  were  well-mounted 
and  well-armed. 

The  party  having  Dr.  Watson  prisoner  was  variously  esti- 
mated by  those  who  had  seen  them  at  from  twenty  to  forty, 
armed  and  mounted  men,  none  of  whom  were  in  uniform. 
It  was  thirty-five  miles  to  Lynchburg,  and  they  had  three 
hours  the  start  of  us ; but  we  planned  that  by  hard  riding  we 
could  overtake  them  while  it  was  yet  dark;  and,  by  the  sur- 
prise and  fierceness  of  attack,  and  our  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  country,  we  could  rescue  the  Doctor  and  get  away  into  the 
hills  before  they  realized  the  smallness  of  our  numbers.  They 
would  not  venture  to  follow  us  where  we  could  so  readily 
lose  them.  Our  good  horses  bore  us  swiftly  down  the  tow- 
path,  the  towering  mountains  on  our  left  and  the  roar  of  the 
beautiful  river  as  it  dashed  through  the  long  falls  on  the  right. 

Five  miles  down  was  the  rope  ferry,  where  we  must  cross 
the  river.  Very  soon  we  had  covered  the  distance,  and  the 
Ridgeway  house  at  the  ferry  loomed  up  before  us;  but  it  was 
lighted,  and  we  saw  that  there  were  men  apparently  on  duty. 
We  halted  and  held  a council  of  war,  our  surmise  being  that 
we  had  overtaken  our  party,  that,  the  river  being  very  much 
swollen,  the  Ridgeway  boys  had  refused  to  ferry  over  so  large 
a party  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  they  were  waiting  for 
the  morning.  It  was  arranged  that  I should  go  down  to  the 
house,  find  Dr.  Watson,  tell  him  that  I had  a rescuing  party, 
and  bring  him  away  with  me,  without  a fight  if  possible ; 
otherwise,  a pistol  shot  was  to  bring  the  four  bo}'s  to  my  help, 
and  we  were  to  do  our  best.  But  we  were  full  of  confidence, 
even  with  the  odds  so  large  against  us.  The  approach  to  the 
house  was  made  as  quietly  as  possible,  my  four  companiors 
remaining  about  two  hundred  feet  away,  the  darkness  co' 
cealing  them.  The  house  was  in  full  view,  and  they  coul.^. 
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reach  it  very  quickly  when  necessary.  The  sound  of  my 
horse’s  feet  brought  one  of  the  young  Ridgeways  to  the  porch. 
He  recognized  me  and  seemed  to  guess  my  mission. 

“Have  you  got  Dr.  Watson  here?”  I asked. 

“Yes,  and  he  has  a large  escort;  they  came  after  nine 
o’clock.  The  river  is  very  high,  the  crossing  is  dangerous 
in  the  dark,  and  we  refused  to  risk  it  until  morning.” 

I dismounted  and  threw  my  rein  over  a hook  on  the  porch 
as  he  spoke. 

“Where  are  they,  and  what  is  their  number?”  I inquired. 

“There  are  about  thirty  of  them.  The  Doctor  and  eight  of 
his  escort  are  in  a large  room  upstairs,  and  the  others  out  in 
the  hayloft.  They  are  heavily  armed  and  evidently  soldiers, 
though  not  in  uniform.” 

“Where  is  their  sentinel  ?”  I asked. 

“They  have  no  one  on  guard.  We  told  them  that  one  of 
us  would  be  up  all  night.” 

“Show  me  the  way  to  the  room  vyhere  the  Doctor  is,”  I re- 
quested. 

He  went  with  me  to  the  foot  of  the  stairway  and  said:  “The 
door  is  immediately  at  the  head  of  this  stairway.” 

I went  up  hurriedly,  turned  the  bolt,  and,  pushing  open  the 
door,  stepped  into  the  room,  which  was  entirely  without  light, 
calling  to  Dr.  Watson  as  I stepped  in.  There  was  immediate 
springing  from  bed  with  the  clicking  of  pistols,  and  the  cry : 
“Who  is  there?”  I closed  the  door  behind  me  and  asked  the 
Doctor  if  he  didn’t  recognize  my  voice.  His  reply  was  the 
query:  “Is  that  you,  Capt.  Bob?”  “Yes,”  I said,  “and  we  have 
come  to  take  you  back  home.” 

During  all  this  the  officer  in  charge  had  called  for  a light, 
which  was  quickly  brought  from  below  by  those  who  were 
listening  eagerly  for  developments.  I allowed  the  door  to 
open  behind  me,  and  the  light  made  me  the  focus  of  nine  pairs 
of  anxious  eyes.  Eight  of  the  men  were  standing  in  various 
conditions  of  dress  and  undress  and  each  with  a pistol  in  his 
hand,  the  Doctor  was  in  a sitting  posture  on  a cot,  I with  my 
back  to  the  door,  which  I had  closed,  and  young  Ridgeway 
holding  a lamp  which  lighted  the  scene.  The  situation  was 
dramatic  and  intense,  and  was  relieved  by  my  saying : “Doctor, 
we  heard  of  your  arrest  and  have  come  to  your  rescue.  We 
are  going  to  take  you  back  home.  Come  with  us ; we  have  no 
time  to  lose.”  The  Doctor  hesitated,  and  interest  now’centered 
on  him,  but  the  pistols  all  pointed  my  way.  I was  well  armed, 
but  with  nothing  in  sight.  I had  the  advantage  of  being  the 
least  excited  of  any  one  in  the  room,  and  felt  that  I could, 
if  necessary,  fire- several  effectual  shots  before  I could  be  hurt. 
However,  diplomacy  and  nerve  were  the  weapons  for  me  to 
use,  and  not  bullets. 

The  Doctor  broke  the  silence  by  saying : “If  I go  with  you, 
the  whole  United  States  army  would  be  sent  to  rearrest  me, 
and  you,  my  good  friends,  would  be  answerable  for  more  than 
I am  held  for.  I will  not  go.”  His  answer  was  a disappoint- 
ment to  me  and  a relief  to  all  the  others  in  the  room.  Their 
pistols  were  involuntarily  lowered  and  the  intense  nervous 
strain  yielded  in  a long,  deep  breath.  Then  followed  an  hour 
of  persuasion  and  argument.  I represented  to  the  Doctor 
that  his  trial  would  be  only  a farce,  ending  speedily  at  the 
gallows.  The  officer  in  charge  became  much  interested,  prom- 
ising his  personal  efforts  as  to  the  Doctor’s  rights.  I told  the 
Doctor  that  we  had  an  abundant  force  of  his  friends  in  waiting 
outside,  and  that,  while  there  would  necessarily  be  some  sacri- 
fice of  life  by  reason  of  the  resistance  of  our  rescue,  we  were 
going  to  take  him  back  with  us ; but  persuasion  was  in  vain. 
Actuated  by  his  concern  for  his  rescuing  friends,  he  positively 
refused  to  go  with  me.  I returned  to  our  little  band  and 


sadly  we  rode  homeward,  the  dawn  just  revealing  the  beauti- 
ful mountains  and  river  as  we  said  good-by  and  separated. 

The  news  of  the  attempted  rescue  spread  over  the  country 
from  Lexington  to  Richmond ; but  the  secret  of  our  Small 
number  and  identity  rested  entirely  with  our  own  party  of 
five,  and  for  a year  my  identity  was  the  only  one  discovered 
to  the  public. 

When  Dr.  Watson  and  Maj.  Carse  left  us  they  proceeded  on 
the  road  to  the  Doctor’s  house,  which  was  half  a mile  up  the 
mountain  gorge  from  the  river,  thick  woods  being  on  either 
side  of  the  road.  When  they  were  within  a few  hundred  feet 
of  the  house  the  Major  suddenly  reined  up  his  horse,  which 
seemed  to  be  a signal,  as  they  were  immediately  surrounded 
by  a body  of  mounted  and  armed  men  coming  from  the  woods. 
I'he  Major  informed  the  Doctor  that  he  had  been  directed  to 
arrest  him  and  bring  him  to  Richmond  to  answer  before  a 
military  tribunal  for  the  shooting  of  the  negro.  They  had 
a horse  for  the  Doctor,  who  was  allowed  to  pack  his  saddle- 
bags with  a change  of  clothing,  to  bid  his  family  a .hasty 
farewell,  and  then  the  cavalcade  started  on  its  hard  night 
ride  of  thirty-five  miles  to  Lynchburg. 

The  Ridgeway  boys  ferried  the  party  across  the  river  the 
next  morning.  They  rode  in  all  possible  haste  to  Lynchburg, 
took  the  train  there,  and  soon  turned  their  prisoner  over  to 
the  provost  marshal  of  Richmond. 

Friends  of  Dr.  Watson  went  to  Washington  and  brought 
back  to  Richmond  a peremptory  order  from  President  Andrew 
Johnson  for  the  release  of  the  Doctor,  having  convinced  the 
President  that  the  Doctor  had  been  properly  acquitted  by  the 
civil  authorities  at  Lexington. 

The  Doctor,  being  restored  to  liberty,  was  concerned  for 
myself.  He  sought  a personal  audience  with  Gen.  Schofield, 
which  was  promptly  accorded  him,  and  he  asked  the  General 
if  I was  to  be  arrested  on  the  charge  of  interference  with 
soldiers  in  the  performance  of  duty.  He  replied : “I  respect 
your  young  friend  for  his  conduct,  and  he  shall  not  be  ar- 
rested while  I am  in  command  of  District  No.  i.” 

The  Doctor  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  his  home  and 
friends,  and  the  little  episode  was  closed  forever. 

Robert  McCulloch  was  a cadet  at  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute at  Lexington  in  i86i,  and  with  the  corps  of  cadets  was 
ordered  to  Richmond  in  April  of  that  year  by  Gov.  Letcher 
as  a drillmaster.  He  continued  in  this  performance  of  duty 
until  July,  when  the  corps  of  cadets  was  disbanded  by  the 
Governor,  and  they  soon  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
Southern  army.  McCulloch  went  from  Richmond  to  Win- 
chester with  the  Eleventh  Georgia,  arriving  there  July  19,  as 
Johnston’s  army  was  on  the  march  to  Beauregard’s  help  at 
Manassas.  He  left  the  Georgia  regiment  and  fell  into  the 
ranks  of  a Rockbridge  company  of  the  Fourth  Virginia  In- 
fantry, of  Jackson’s  Brigade,  and  served  through  the  battle 
of  Sunday,  July  21,  the  day  that  Jackson  gained  the  sobriquet 
of  “Stonewall.” 

In  the  last  hour  of  the  battle  fresh  troops  came  on  the 
field,  and  he  fell  into  the  ranks  of  Company  B,  Eighteenth 
Virginia  Infantry,  continuing  the  fight  with  them,  and  w'as 
wounded.  He  remained  with  this  regiment  throughout  the 
war.  He  served  as  private,  lieutenant,  adjutant,  and  captain 
of  Company  B.  He  was  several  times  wounded : at  First 
Manassas,  the  Seven  Days’  Fight  around  Richmond,  Second 
Manassas,  and  twice  at  Gettysburg,  when  in  command  of  his 
company,  and  where  each  member  of  the  company  was  struck 
by  a bullet.  The  Eighteenth  Virginia  served  in  Garnett’s 
Brigade,  of  Pickett’s  Division,  at  Gettysburg  on  July  3. 
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He  was  Commander  of  the  Confederate  Ca:r.p  in  St.  Louis, 
and,  as  the  Camp  met  the  night  of  his  return,  the  Commander, 
Frank  Geaunie,  resigned  in  order  to  put  him  at  once  in  his 
old  place  as  Commander.  He  is  a zealous  Confederate. 

Capt.  McCulloch  has  made  good  a promise  to  furnish  the 
Veteran  the-  foregoing  story,  designated  “Reminiscence  of 
Reconstruction.’’ 

Capt.  McCulloch  married  Miss  Emma  Paxton,  of  Rock- 
bridge, and  they  moved  West  soon  after  the  war,  landing  in  St. 
Louis.  After  a year  he  engaged  in  the  street  railway  busi- 
ness, which  he  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  He  has  a 
son,  who  is  his  assistant,  and  two  daughters. 

Capt.  McCulloch’s  career  in  street  railway  service  is  so 
extraordinary  that  a brief  account  is  here  given.  Soon  after 
he  engaged  in  it  he  had  charge  of  a line  that  ran  a dozen 
cars,  while  there  were  almost  a score  of  street  railway  cor- 
porations in  St.  Louis.  Consolidations  were  inaugurated  and 
he  maintained  a prominent  position,  but  left  St.  Louis  for  a 
preferable  place  in  street  railroad  service  in  Chicago.  He 
went  from  St.  Louis  the  night  he  gave  up  his  official  rela- 
tions there,  and  the  next  morning  went  to  work  in  his  new 

field  in  Chicago.  After  four  years  and  seven  months  he  was 
induced  to  return  to  St.  Louis  as  the  Vice  President  and 

General  Manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Transit  Company,  com- 

prising all  the  street  railway  lines  in  the  city  except  what  is 
known  as  the  Suburban  Railway.  Capt.  McCulloch  is  an 
ardent  business  man.  He  never  lost  a day  in  the  change  back 
to  St.  Louis,  as  was  the  case  in  going. 

Capt.  McCulloch  is  a practical  street  railroad  man,  having 
experience  in  every  feature  of  construction  and  operation 
of  the  St.  Louis  lines.  The  magnitude  of  that  business  may 
be  the  more  nearly  comprehended  when  it  is  known  that  there 
are  three  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  of  single  track,  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  of  street  occupied,  and  that  one  thousand 
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to  one  thousand,  one  hundred  cars  are  carrying  about  a 
million  of  persons  each  day.  Of  the  five  thousand  employees, 
about  four  thousand  are  conductors  and  motermen. 

This  St.  Louis  Transit  Company  is  capitalized  at  $65,000,000 
— in  preferred  stock  and  bonds  $45,000,000,  and  in  common 
stock  $20,000,000.  When  the  great  consolidation  was  per- 
fected through  Brown  Brothers,  they  selected  a manager,  who 
failed  to  succeed,  and  a second  and  a third  manager  were  tried 
before  Capt.  McCulloch  was  recalled  from  Chicago.  His  re- 
turn was  a notable  event  and  of  widespread  congratulations 
in  the  Fair  City.  St.  Louis  was  very  much  concerned  about 
transporting  visitors  to  the  Fair,  and  McCulloch  was  believed 
to  be  capable  of  achieving  the  results  desired.  The  great  test 
came  on  opening  day,  and  the  Mirror,  in  a comment,  said : 
“.  . . But  the  signal  success  of  the  Fair  opening  was  the 

service  of  the  Transit  Company.  Everybody’s  hat  is  off  to 
the  management.  The  arrangements  were  as  nearly  perfect 
as  human  arrangements  could  be.  One  certainly  never  would 
have  thought  there  were  so  many  street  cars  in  the  world  as 
the  Transit  Company  had  in  service.  The  cars  did  not  move 
very  fast,  but  they  kept  moving  all  the  time.  They  ran  so 
close  together  that  the  people  were  content  to  take  their  time. 
This  was  done  without  depriving  any  of  the  lines  of  the  sys- 
tem of  good  service.  There  was  no  crowding  anywhere. 

When  the  people  started  from  the  grounds,  the  way  the  cars 
ate  up  the  crowds  at  the  various  termini  was  almost  miracu- 
lous to  behold.  The  crowds  melted  with  a rapidity  that 

caused  the  bitterest  critics  of  the  company  to  retract  all  their 
prophecies  of  disastrous  incompetency.  Not  only  were  these 
features  of  the  service  remarkable,  but  there  was  not  a serious 
accident  to  the  company  on  any  branch  of  the  system  during 
the  twenty-hour  rush.  There  were  no  delays  occasioned  by 
cars  off  the  track;  the  power  never  gave  out  for  a minute. 

The  crowds  returning  home  in  the  evening,  to  all  sections  of 

the  city,  were  carried  in  the  quickest  possible  fashion.  There 
was  not  a point  at  which  the  Transit  Company’s  preparations 
failed.  The  Transit  Company  saved  the  day.  It  made  the 
people  forget  the  raggedness  of  many  features  of  the  Fair. 
It  made  them  forget  the  bad  appearance  of  the  roads  near 
the  Fair  site.  It  made  everybody  feel  good  over  the  thought 
that  the  visitors  to  the  Fair  from  abroad  wouldn’t  be  handled 
in  cattle  car  fashion.  The  Transit  Company  was  supposed  to 
be  the  weak  spot  in  the  situation.  It  was  the  strong  spot.  Its 
preparedness  in  every  detail  helped  out  all  the  other  trans- 
portation systems  and  made  the  handling  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand to  and  from  one  point  at  one  time,  and  all  other  pas- 
senger service  as  well,  a marvel  of  smoothness  and  comfort 
d'his  matter  of  passenger  service  to  the  Fair  was  the  one  thing 
that  worried  the  men  who  have  the  city’s  and  the  Fair’s  in- 
terest most  at  heart.  President  Francis  wrote  Capt.  McCulloch 
hearty  congratulations  upon  the  success  of  the  street  car 
service.’’  

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  {MISS.)  CONFEDERATES. 

Commander  Jno.  W.  Broughton,  of  Camp  J.  J.  Whitney, 
U.  C.  V.,  of  Fayette,  Miss.,  and  E.  Conklin,  of  Omaha,  Nebr., 
have  raised  two  thousand  dollars  for  a Confederate  monument 
at  Fayette,  Miss.,  to  the  memory  of  Jefferson  County  (Miss.) 
Confederate  soldiers.  The  monument  will  stand  twenty  feet, 
two  inches  high,  will  be  made  of  Vermont  granite  and  sur- 
mounted by  a Confederate  soldier  in  Italian  marble.  The 
unveiling  ceremonies  will  take  place  early  in  November,  1904. 

Commander  Broughton  has  also  recently  been  instrumental 
in  organizing  a Camp  of  U.  S.  C.  V.  in  Fayette,  Miss.,  and 
these  Sons,  in  recognition  of  his  faithful  service  in  raising 
funds  for  the  monument,  have  named  their  Camp  in  his  honor. 
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A MISSOURIAN’S  FEELINGS  ON  THE  SURRENDER. 

(Written  by  Capt.  Porter,  of  Price’s  Division;  tune,  “My 
Maryland.”  On  hearing  of  the  surrender,  Capt.  Porter  hur- 
riedly wrote  the  following  and  handed  it  to  one  of  his  men.) 

Who  c..n  portray  ti.e  deep  disgust 
Missourians  feel  when  they  are  told 
'I'o  lay  their  banners  in  the  dust. 

Lay  down  their  arms  and  be  paroled? 

“Yield  to  the  Yankees?”  O,  that  thought 
Thrills  madly  through  my  ’wildered  brain  : 

Give  up  the  cause  for  which  we’ve  fought. 

And  humbly  be  base  , laves  again  ? 

(Repeat  last  strain  on  these  four  lines.) 

March  backward  through  this  land  of  flowers. 

All  covered  o’er  with  bloody  graves, 

-^gain  to  seek  our  Western  bowers 
And  tell  our  mothers  we  are  slaves. 

Thank  God,  my  father  does  not  live 
To  witness  this  his  son’s  return; 

’Twould  cause  his  proud  old  heart  to  ache. 

His  aged  cheek  with  shame  to  burn. 

He  sleeps  within  his  native  State, 

Where  Stonewall  Jackson  wrote  his  name. 

And  Robert  Lee  succumbed  to  fate, 

But  kept  ITs  honor  and  his  fame. 

My  motb^-’j  locks  with  grief  are  gray, 

A"d  mine  are,  too,  with  toil  and  strife; 

I go  to  soothe,  as  best  I may. 

Her  pathway  down  the  hill  of  life. 

I know  she’ll  soothe  me  all  she  can 
And  tell  me  that  regrets  are  vain  ; 

But  ril  never  rest  while  Dixie’s  land 
Groans  ’neath  the  despot’s  iron  chain. 

To-morrow’s  sun,  that  lights  the  world 
And  gi  Ids  old  ocean’s  foamy  waves. 

Will  beam  on  Yankee  flags  unfurled 
Above  surrendered,  restless  slaves. 

Sweet  land  of  sunshine  and  of  flowers. 

We  yet  would  die,  would  die  for  thee. 

If  this  last  bloody  act  of  ours 
Could  only  set  thy  people  free. 

Bethel  Monument  .at  Hampton,  Va. — An  association  has 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a monument  at 
Big  Bethel,  near  Hampton,  Va.,  to  commemorate  the  first 
regular  battle  of  the  War  between  the  States,  and  to  mark 
the  spot  where  the  first  Confederate  soldier  fell  in  active  battle. 
This  matter  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a committee  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  and  confidently  appeals  to  every  Confederate 
organization  for  contributions  to  this  most  worthy  and  long- 
neglected  object.  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hudgins,  Treasurer,  Hamp- 
ton, Va.,  is  authorized  to  receive  contributions.  E.  A.  Sem- 
ple, R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  C.  V.,  is  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Robert 
S.  Hudgins,  Lf.  D.  C.,  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  committee. 
This  report  is  by  Mrs.  George  W.  Nelms,  3210  West  Avenue, 
Newport  News,  Va. 


Inquiry  Concerning  David  M.  Lyle. — R.  T.  Owen,  Adju- 
tant of  the  Camp  at  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  inquires  as  to  the  regi- 
ment, etc.,  to  which  David  M.  Lyle  belonged.  He  went  from 
Shelbyville  to  Texas  and  enlisted  in  a regiment  from  that 
State.  His  relatives  are  an.xious  to  learn  of  anything  con- 
nected with  his  career  in  the  Confederate  army. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  IN  SHREVEPORT. 

Memorial  Day — the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Jefferson 
Davis — was  observed  in  Shreveport,  La.,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. The  banks  were  closed  and  the  courts  held  no  ses- 
sions. Memorial  services  were  held  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  where  the  Veterans,  Sons,  and  Daughters  gathered 
together  to  pay  a reverent  tribute  to  the  noble  dead. 

The  church  was  decorated  with  a profusion  of  beautiful 
flowers.  The  cross  and  bars  hung  over  the  chancel.  Smaller 
flags  marked  off  the  seats  reserved  for  the  veterans  of  LeRoy 
Stafford  Camp,  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

The  ceremonies  were  begun  by  the  choir  singing  “Tenting 
on  the  Old  Camp  Ground.”  All  of  the  music  was  rendered 
in  a manner  particularly  approprialt 

Hon.  A.  J.  Murff,  in  an  able  address,  said : 

“There  is  always  a halo  surrounding  a people  who  fight  for 
their  homes  and  their  country,  and  this  halo  is  intensified 
when  they  contend  against  vast  odds.  There  is  an  innate  senti- 
ment in  the  human  breast  that  always  makes  us  admire  the 
sublime  generosity  and  patriotism  that  actuates  a man  to  un- 
hesitatingly fling  himself  into  the  scales  to  redress  the  uneven 
balance  where  his  country’s  fortune  hangs.  . . . We  admire 

their  noble  deed.",  fellow-citizens,  the  more  because  they  were 
our  own.  Their  dangers,  toil,  and  suffering  were  all  for  us: 
and  as  long  as  our  Southern  blood  courses,  as  long  as  there 
is  a Southern  tongue  to  call  the  long  roll  of  our  bloody 
battles,  .as  long  as  there  is  a Southern  daughter  to  scatter 
flowers  upon  the  graves  of  the  dead  and  Southern  sons  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Southern  cause,  just  so  long  shall  Southern 
hearts  warm  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fought  and  died 
for  her. 

“At  Port  Republic,  when  the  Federal  battery  was  decimating 
the  Confederate  ranks.  Stonewall  Jackson  said  to  Gen.  Taylor 
in  his  stern,  curt  tone:  ‘General,  can  you  take  that  battery? 
It  must  be  taken.’  Gen.  Taylor  turned  to  his  men,  his  voice 
ringing  out  clear  and  distinct  through  the  battle’s  roar,  and 
said;  ‘Louisianians,  can  you  take  those  guns?’  The  answer 
was  a Rebel  yell,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  Louisianians 
rushed  to  the  top  of  that  hill  and  at  the  bayonet’s  point  took 
the  battery.  The  noble  Jackson,  seeing  it,  turned  to  'Taylor 
and  said:  Who  could  not  win  with  such  men  as  these?’ 

“Again,  in  the  seven  days’  fighting  around  Richmond,  in  the 
gloomy  shades  of  the  Wilderness,  at  Chancellorsville  and 
Fredericksburg,  Louisianians  followed  through  the  fiercest 
storms  of  war  that  ever  desolated  our  country.  In  Hill’s 
Corner,  at  Gettysburg,  when  human  effort,  human  strength, 
and  human  courage  could  do  no  more,  the  Louisiana  'Tigers, 
Wheeler’s  Brigade,  faltered  and  fell  back  for  the  first  and 
last  time.  At  Mansfield  Mouton’s  Brigade,  marching  across 
an  open  field  a half  mile  long,  stormed  the  Federal  battery 
fortified  by  intrenchments  and  masses  of  infantry.  'The  noble 
Mouton  fell  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  the  gallant  Mercer 
Canfield,  whose  only  daughter  I have  the  honor  to  love  and 
cherish,  fell  with  the  battle  flag  in  his  hand  ; but  the  dauntless 
courage  of  the  Southerners  carried  the  day,  and  the  thirty 
thousand  Federals  retreated  before  tT.e  five  thousand  boys  who 
wore  the  gray. 

“Some  of  us,  myself  among  the  number,  missed  the  glory 
and  peril  of  that  dread  struggle.  We  were  born,  as  it  were, 
out  of  season,  and  inherit  only  the  memory  of  dangers  dared 
and  sufferings  endured  for  us.  But  if  we  had  been  of  those 
who  bore  the, heat  and  l.iurdcn  of  the  day,  who  bared  their 
breasts  to  the  most  dreadful  storms  of  war  that  ever  desolated 
our  country,  we  could  gladly  say,  as  did  Senator  Daniels 
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at  New  Orleans  a few  years  ago:  ‘That  we  stood  in  the  thin 
gray  lines  will  ever  be  the  proudest  memory  of  our  lives!’ 

"Since  we  cannot  claim  that  proudest  memory,  let  it  be 
the  proudest  memory  of  our  lives  to  love,  honor,  and  cherish 
the  memory  of  those  grand  old  soldiers  who,  after  four  long 
years’  struggle,  were  not  beaten,  not  conquered,  but  simply 
crushed  by  overwhelming  numbers. 

"But,  fellow-citizens,  while  we  sing  praises  to  the  memory 
of  our  Confederate  soldiers,  let  us  nor  pass  over  in  silence  the 
noble  womanhood  of  the  South,  What  brush  could  paint  the 
picture  of  her  martyrdom?  What  tongue  could  tell  the  pa- 
tient heroism  with  which  that  martyrdom  was  borne?  With 
more'  than  Spartan  heroism  she  sent  her  loved  ones  to  battle 
and  to  death.  Mothers  parted  with  sons,  wives  with  hus- 
bands, sweetheart  with  sweetheart,  not  with  sobs  and  groans 
of  anguisb  but  with  brave  words  and  cheering  smiles,  bidding 
them  go  in  answer  to  their  country’s  call. 

‘‘And  though  heart-sickening  suspense  and  haunting  fear 
were  her  companions  by  day  and  by  night,  and  though  the 
tidings  from  every  battlefield  brought  the  sad  news  that  some 
loved  one  had  fallen,  she  trod  the  burning  plowshare  of  her 
ordeal  with  unfaltering  step,  offering  her  loved  ones  a holo- 
caust to  the  god  of  battle.  At  the  loom  and  spinning  wheel, 
on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  hospital  wards,  she  was  ever 
the  same  noble  character,  strippiitg  her  storeroom  of  necessary 
provisions  that  her  soldiers  might  not  go  hungry;  stripping 
her  bed  of  the  necessary  covering  that  they  might  not  grow 
cold ; never  faltering,  never  losing  hope,  even  in  the  darkest 
hour;  never  for  one  moment  doubting  the  supreme  justice  of 
her  country’s  cause,  and  ever  willing  for  the  sake  of  that 
cause  to  dare  and  endure  all  things.  O,  noble  womanhood 
of  the  South,  could  we  build  a monument  to  your  memory 
that  would  reach  to  heaven  itself,  it  would  be  but  a poor 
tribute  to  your  worth ! Brick  and  stone  would  perish  and 
crumble  to  the  earth,  but  down  in  the  deep  recess  of  our 
hearts  memory  has  built  a statue  to  you  that  shall  not  perish, 
but  live  forever.  . . . God  bless  the  old  veterans  and  God 

bless  the  noble  daughters  of  the  Confederacy — these  noble 
women  who  are  ever  standing"  like  guardian  angels  around  the 
tomb  of 'our  departed  glory,  ever  keeping  it  fresh  and  green 
with  sweet  flowers  of  love  and  devotion !” 

Then  followed  the  “Bonnie  Blue  Flag,”  sung  by  the  choir. 
The  presentation  to  the  veterans  of  the  bronze  crosses  of 
honor,  given  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Montfort  S.  Jones.  She  said:  ‘‘Honor  to  the  living; 
loving  remembrance  of  the  dead.  ‘Lest  we  forget’ — lest  we 
forget — it  is  well  to  hear  the  glorious  story  of  that  past  told 
us  once  in  a while;  to  think  of  the  years  so  long  ago,  of  the 
boy  marching  away  from  the  sheltering  roof  of  home  to  the 
tentless  and  rainy  bivouac,  unflinching  under  the  dreadful 
clouds  of  war,  sacrificing  the  years  of  stalwart  prime  to  the 
stern  yet  noble  voice  of  duty.  The  years  of  strife  rolled  on, 
and  the  ■ blue-eyed  boy  became  the  bronzed  man — danger’s 
comrade,  victory’s  darling  again  and  again.  Our  sad-eyed 
mothers  who  girded  on  the  swords  of  their  sons  and  husbands 
have  told  the  magnificent  story — the  story  of  these  brave  men 
in  the  ranks,  many  of  whom  were  buried  in  long  trenches  on 
the  battlefield,  many  who  died  on  cots  marked  only  by  num- 
bers in  the  hospital,  and  some  who  slept  where  no  white  stone 
sentinels  their  rest ; in  Virginia,  in  Ohio,  in  Mississippi  are 
kinsmen  of  ours,  and  we  are  bound  to  them  by  the  cords  of 
love  and  death.  We  are  told  that  the  lapse  of  silent  years 
softens  the  realization  of  the  scenes  of  war,  the  pathos,  the 
heroism,  the  fierce  joy,  the  grief  of  battle.  We  pay  homage 
to  the  glorious  dead,  and  we  pay  homage  to  their  gallant  com- 


rades who  are  still  with  us.  We  and  our  children  and  our 
children’s  children  shall  hold  them  in  honor  forever.  The 
story  will  live  on.  It  is  embalmed  in  song,  in  history ; it  is 
cast  in  bronze,  sculptured  in  marble,  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  our  glorious  Southland ; it  lives  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  world.  And  we  plead  that  all  mothers,  all  teachers 
instill  into  the  tender  hearts  of  the  young  boy  and  girl  a love 
and  reverence  for  the  soldiers  of  the  South — the  sacred  dead 
and  those  who  are  still  with  us.  We  will  lovingly  place  the 
rosemary  of  remembrance  above  the  hallowed  dust,  and  the 
Southern  cross  of  honor,  the  iron  cross,  we  will  give  to  our 
veterans  as  a memorial  of  their  valor  and  chivalry.” 

Mr.  Chase,  on  behalf  of  the  Camp,  accepted  the  crosses  in  a 
feeling  speech,  in  which  he  spoke  of  how  much  they  repre- 
sented to  the  veterans. 

After  the  benediction,  those  present  adjourned  to  the  ceme- 
tery and  decorated  the  graves. 

Ihe  foregoing,  together  with  an  address  by  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Jones  to  appear  later,  came  in  due  season  from  Mrs.  M.  G. 
Swann,  of  Aldens  Bridge,  La. 


A NEW  VERSION  OF  DIXIE. 

BY  M.  B.  WHARTON,  D.D. 

O ! Dixie’s  land  is  the  land  of  glory. 

The  land  of  cherished  song  and  story ; 

Look  away,  look  away,  look  away,  Dixie  land ! 
’Tis  the  land  that  patriots  love  to  dwell  in. 

The  land  our  fathers  fought  and  fell  in. 

Look  away,  look  away,  look  away,  Dixie  land ! 

Chorus. 

I’m  glad  I live  in  Dixie, 

Hurrah!  LIurrah ! 

In  Dixie’s  land  I take  my  stand. 

To  live  and  die  in  Dixie, 

Away,  away,  away  down  South  in  Dixie, 

Away,  away,  away  down  South  in  Dixie ! 

O ! Dixie’s  land  is  the  land  of  flowers. 

Of  sunny  skies  and  shady  bowers. 

Look  away,  look  away,  etc. ! 

Where  the  long  moss  to  the  oak  is  clinging 
And  the  mocking  bird  is  nightly  singing. 

Look  away,  look  away,  etc. ! 

The  blue  and  gray  went  out  to  battle. 

And  loud  they  made  war’s  thunders  rattle. 

Look  away,  look  away,  etc. ! 

The  fight  we  lost,  but  won  a glory 
Which  still  will  last  when  time  is  hoary. 

Look  away,  look  away,  etc. ! 

Still  Dixie’s  land  is  the  land  of  freemen. 

Of  soldiers  brave  and  gallant  seamen. 

Look  away,  look  away,  etc. ! 

The  land  where  rules  the  Auglo-Sa.xon, 

'I'he  land  of  Davis,  Lee,  and  Jackson, 

Look  away,  look  away,  etc. ! 

And  Dixie’s  land  is  the  land  of  cotton. 

Whose  ancient  sway  is  not  forgotten. 

Look  away,  look  away,  etc. ! 

From  his  snow-white  throne  our  king  advances 
To  break  the  world’s  commercial  lances. 

Look  away,  look  away,  etc. ! 
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And  Dixie’s  sons  will  stand  together, 

In  sunshine  and  in  stormy  weather, 

Look  away,  look  away,  etc. ! 

Though  lightnings  flash  and  mountains  sever. 
Count  on  the  gallant  South  forever, 

Look  away,  look  away,  $tc. ! 


WORDS  FOR  “DIXIE’'  BY  REV  M.  B.  WHARTON. 

The  most  pleasing  new  words  for  “Dixie”  so  far  are  those 
cn  the  preceding  page  by  Rev.  M.  B.  Wharton,  D.D 
The  proposed  changes  are  ir  creasing  continually,  but  so  far- 
Veteran  organizations  turn  them 
down  with  emphatic  majorities. 

One  author  commends  words  writ- 
ten a long  time  ago  and  argues 
that  the  music  being  the  same  gives 
that  version  special  merit.  It  is 
ludicrous  to  admit  half  robbery, 
taking  the  music  of  “Uncle  C)an” 
and  to  claim  credit  by  the  use  of 
other  words.  Rev.  M.  B.  Wharton, 

D.D.,  of  Eufaula,  Al.a.,  has  written 
the  most  popular  words  so  far, 
and  they  are  to  appear  with  com- 
mendations from  high  sources 
No  one  seeks  to  change  Emmett’s 
music.  Dr.  Wharton  has  given 
this  subject  much  thought,  as  his  version  clearly  shows. 

Prof.  A.  M.  Van  Hoose,  President  of  Brenan  College, 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  writes  the  author  commending  them  highly, 
as  “by  far  the  best  and  most  appropriate  of  any  written.” 

Mrs.  Emma  Terry  Pollard,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  celebrated 
soprano,  writes:  “They  are  beautiful  and  valuable,  and  ought 
to  be  universally  adopted.  I am  often  asked  to  sing  for  U.  D. 
C.’s  and  'at  reunions,  and  will  always  have  them  on  my  pro- 
grammes.” 

The  author  of  different  words  for  the  unchangeable  music 
of  Dixie  who  can  secure  their  adoption  by  Confederate  organ- 
izations may  well  be  proud  of  a great  victory. 


DANIEL  DECATUR  EMMETT. 

The  term  “Uncle  Dan”  is  used  in  the  Veteran  as  conveying 
an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  author  of  the  most  inspiring 
air  that  was  ever  created.  His  “walk-around”  doggerel  never 
conveyed  meaning  and  sentiment  to  the  writer  until  its  pa- 
thetic review  after  his  death.  Then  it  was  that  the  section- 
alism of  that  time  in  all  of  its  bitterness — less  than  two  years 
before  the  armies  of  the  two  sections  were  at  deadly  war — gave 
significance  to  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  Southland,  in  which  both 
of  his  parents  were  born. 

The  editor  of  the  Veteran  treasures  the  memory  of  a some- 
what intimate  relation  toward  the  author  of  “Dixie.”  A visit 
to  his  little  cabin  home,  near  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  born,  and  association  with  him  at  various  times  and 
places,  gave  thorough  knowledge  of  his  rugged  integrity  and 
of  his  sympatjiy  for  all  human  suffering.  The  tune  of  “Dixie” 
exhibits  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart  as  well  as  did 
the  words  express  his  fondness  for  the  South.  He  was  re- 
sourceful. The  minstrel  company  of  which  he  was  a member 
was  in  hard  lines,  and  the  manager,  realizing  the  emergency, 
put  it  upon  Daniel  Emmett  to  revive  the  spirit  of  their  per- 
formances, and  these  conditions  gave  birth  to  “Dixie.” 


Before  the  writer  of  this  sketch  was  born  Dan  Emmett 
“organized  the  first  band  of  Ethiopian  minstrels  that  the  world 
ever  knew.”  W;th  it  he  not  only  made  great  success  in  this 
country,  but  toured  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  He  con- 
tinued on  the  stage  forty-four  years  longer,  retiring  prac- 
tically in  1888.  While  ever  a diligently  sober  and  economical 
man,  he  was  so  unselfish  that  in  his  old  age  he  shared  the 
beneficent  actors’  fund;  but  that  having  been' 1 discontinued, 
through  the  agency  of  the  writer  it  was  restored  to  him  and 
various  small  sums  from  the  South  were  sent  to  him. 

In  1895  the  great-hearted  minstrel  manager,  A1  G.  Eield, 
brought  “Uncle  Dan”  on  his  last  trip  South.  At  Nashville, 
on  that  trip,  he  sat  for  a picture,  and,  under  a large,  fine  photo- 
graph, he  wrote : “Daniel  D.  Emmett,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  aged 
eighty  years.  Author  of  ‘Dixie’s  Land.’  To  my  much-es- 
teemed friend,  S.  A.  Cunningham,  September  14,  1895.” 

At  the  last  A1  Field  was  on  hand  to  do  the  honors,  regard- 
less of  expense.  The  photo  for  below  engraving  was  thought- 
fully sent  by  him,  as  were  various  newspaper  reports  of  his 
career  at  theVime  of  the  death. 

At  the  funeral,  in  which  Rev.  W.  E.  Hull  officiated,  the 
songs  were : “Lead,  Kindly  Light,”  “Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,” 
“Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,”  and,  as  the  casket  was  being 
lowered  into  the  grave,  the  Mt.  Vernon  Band  played  “Dixie.” 
Dr.  Hull  took  an  active  interest  in  the  occasion,  and  is  doing 
what  he  can  for  the  widow,  who  is  in  need. 

The  authorship  of  “Dixie”  has  been  questioned,  as  have 
been  nearly  all  successful  productions.  In  this  A1  Field 
comes  to  the  front  in  a defense.  He  produces  an  issue  of 


DANIEL  UECATL'R  EMMETT. 


the  New  York  Herald  and  other  New  York  papers  of  1859, 
containing  many  articles  about  the  tune  and  song. 

“Old  Dan  Tucker,”  “Our  Cross  ober  Jordan,”  and  others 
are  without  question.  A facsimile  of  a sheet  of  music,  “en- 
tered according  to  act  of  Congress,”  shows  that  it  was  copy- 
righted by  Frith,  Pond  & Co.,  New  York,  in  i860. 


REV.  M.  B.  Vv  ilARTON. 
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OUR  SECOND  CAMPAIGN  TO  NASHVILLE. 

BY  G.  T.  CULLENS,  CALEDONIA,  AR  . 

According  to  plans,  I met  my  old  comrade,  L.  B.  Thweatt, 
of  Sulphur  Springs,  Tex.,  at  Camden,  Ark.,  Sunday,  June  12, 
on  our  second  campaign  to  Nashville.  Nearly  forty  years 
ago  we  were  answering  to  roll  call  in  Company  I,  Eighteenth 
Alabama  Infantry,  on  the  way  with  Gen.  Hood  to  Nashville. 
On  entering  the  outskirts  of  the  city  we'  were  fired  upon  and 
held  at  bay  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy  under 
General  Thomas.  'We  showed  a bold  front  for  several  weeks 
till  the  regular  battle  opened,  on  December  15.  Lee’s  corps 
occupied  the  Franklin  Pike  and  was  exposed  to  a heavy  fire 
of  artillery  all  day.  That  night  the  army  was  withdrawn  and 
posted  in  a new  position  to  the  rear.  Our  command  was  be- 
hind a stone  fence  on  Overton  Hill,  still  covering  the  Franklin 
Pike,  and  our  brigade  was  ordered  to  hold  this  stone  fence  at 
all  hazards.  Gibson’s  brave  Louisiana  Brigade  was  on  our 
left.  The  first  attack  was  in  its  front,  and  we  trained  our  guns 
on  them.  This  force  must  have  been  two  or  three  to  our  one. 
Our  ranks  were  already  thin  from  casualties  in  other  battles, 
so  that  we  were  not  much  stronger  than  a good  skirmish  line. 
Soon  after  the  enemy  was  drawn  back  from  Gibson’s  front,  our 
brigade  was  assaulted  by  three  lines  of  negroes  and  a line  of 
white  troops  in  their  rear.  Then  the  right  wing  of  Gibson’s 
Brigade  turned  a cross  fire  that  helped  us  to  cut  down  the  four 
strong  lines  that  were  fighting  for  the  key  of  Hood’s  position. 
They  were  repulsed ; and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  a 
glance  to  the  front  showed  the  bloody  field  of  Overton  Hill 
strewn  with  dead.  We  had  broken  the  backbone  of  the  enemy’s 
left  wing  and  held  the  pike  for  Lee.  It  was  here  my  regiment 
captured  a silk  flag  with  this  inscription : ‘Thirteenth  U.  S. 
Colored  Infantry.  Presented  by  the  Colored  Ladies  of  Mur- 
freesboro.” 

Late  in  the  afternoon  our  lines  were  broken  away  to  the 
left.  We  held  our  position  until  the  last  moment,  and  were  the 
last  to  leave  the  field  covering  Hood’s  retreat. 

In  our  Nashville  campaign  this  time  we  were  given  a dif- 
ferent reception.  The  doors  of  the  city  were  opened  to  us. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  nearest  way  to  a man’s  heart  is 
through  his  pocketbook,  but  the  Nashville  people  convinced 
me  that  the  nearest  way  to  my  heart  was  down  my  throat. 
Thweatt  and  I were  both  delegates  from  our  respective  Camps 
to  the  reunion,  and  after  attending  the  business  meetings  we 
went  out  to  view  the  old  battleground.  We  failed  to  locate  any 
particular  spot  except  the  memorable  stone  fence  of  Overton 
Hill,  where  I stood,  a sixteen-year-old  boy,  and  fired  six  guns, 
while  my  old  comrade  fired  eight,  that  the  other  boys  loaded 
for  us.  This  place  looked  very  natural.  We  gathered  up 
some  relics  to  carry  home,  and  as  we  clasped  hands  across 
this  historic  stone  fence  it  brought  some  pleasant  things  to 
mind,  together  with  many  sad  ones,  as  the  tears  on  each  of 
our  cheeks  bore  witness,  for  we  are  the  only  two  of  our  com- 
pany now  living,  that  we  know  of,  that  were  present  at  this 
fight.  Our  service  together  made  ties  between  us  that  will  last 
till  the  final  roll  call. 

Many  thanks  to  Mrs.  John  Thompson  for  courtesies  shown 
me  when  I visited  her  residence  on  the  old  battleground, 
seeking  information  as  to  positions  and  locations  of  the  army, 
and  acknowledgment  is  also  made  to  others  I met  on  the  old 
battle  ground  for  kind  and  generous  treatment.  They  showed 
the  warmest  admiration  for  the  boys  that  stood  behind  the 
Southern  guns.  I hope  the  U.  C.  V.  Association  will  live  long 
enough  to  be  called  back  to  Nashville. 


FORREST  COVERS  HOOD’S  RETREAT. 

Col.  H.  A.  Tyler,  Hickman,  Ky. : 

‘‘I  have  just  read,  in  the  July  number,  extracts  from  a ‘paper 
by  Louis  F.  Garrard,  Columbus,  Ga.,’  concerning  ‘Gen.  S.  D. 
Lee’s  part  in  checking  the  rout’  of  Hood’s  army  from  Nash- 
ville. I do  not  wish  to  detract  in  the  least  any  praise  due  Gen. 
Lee  for  services  on  that  occasion,  but,  in  the  interest  of  true 
history  and  fair  play,  I must  correct  one  statement  made. 
He  says:  ‘Gen.  Forrest  did  not  rejoin  Hood’s  army  until  the 
evening  of  the  i8th  of  December,  near  Columbia,  about  forty 
miles  from  Nashville,  at  which  time  he  reported  to  Gen.  Hood, 
and  was  assigned  to  command  the  rear  guard  of  the  army.’ 

“On  the  i6th  inst.,  the  day  the  rout  began,  Buford’s  Division 
of  Forrest’s  Cavalry  was  encamped  around  the  Brick  Church, 
near  the  Hermitage.  We  rode  all  night  and  took  position 
just  in  rear  of  Hollow  Tree  Gap  just  before  daybreak  (17th). 
We  found  Rucker’s  Brigade  of  Chalmers’s  Division  of  For- 
rest’s Cavalry  already  in  position  just  up  the  gap  in  our  front 
and  acting  as  the  rear  guard  picket.  Day  had  not  fully  dawned, 
when  the  Federals  advanced  and  charged  Rucker’s  Brigade, 
and  wounded  and  captured  that  gallant  officer  and  put  his 
brigade  to  flight.  Buford  at  once  ordered  his  division  for- 
ward, and  met  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back  and  held  the 
position  for  some  time.  Soon  after,  we  fell  back  and  attempt- 
ed to  cross  the  Harpeth  at  Franklin.  Gen.  Buford  had  crossed 
with  Bell’s  Brigade.  I was  at  the  time  his  acting  inspector 
general  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  Kentucky  Brigade,  con- 
ducting it  to  the  ford  to  cross,  when  we  were  charged  by 
the  enemy.  I at  once  ordered  the  brigade  to  wheel,  front 
into  line,  and  make  a countercharge,  which  was  most  quickly 
and  gallantly  done,  and  soon  we  closed  in  a deadly  hand-to- 
hand  conflict.  What  would  have  been  our  fate,  God  only 
knows,  for  they  greatly  outnumbered  us  and  began  closing 
around  our  flank,  when  Morton’s  guns,  that  had  already  crossed 
the  Harpeth,  opened  up  on  their  flanks,  and  soon  we  were  able 
to  withdraw  under  cover  of  his  guns  and  cross  the  Harpeth 
in  perfect  order.  Again,  later  that  evening,  a few  miles  north 
of  Spring  Hill,  we  had  been  pressed  back  upon  our  infantry; 
a division,  Clanton’s  I understood  it  was,  had  been  halted  and 
formed  across  the  pike.  The  Federals  charged  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  and  it  seemed  that  the  division  of  infantry  was 
doomed  to  capture,  as  they  were  on  the  verge  of  being  sur- 
rounded from  both  flanks.  At  this  critical  moment,  Buford’s 
Division  charged  on  the  left,  and  Chalmers’s  Division  on  the 
right,  and  drove  back  each  column  and  thus  enabled  Clanton 
to  withdraw  his  division  in  safety.  Soon  after  this,  Gen. 
Buford  and  I were  together  re-forming  our  lines,  when  another 
charge  came.  The  enemy’s  cavalry  swooped  down  upon  us 
with  drawn  sabers,  cutting  and  slashing  us  from  right  to  left. 
Three  soldiers  assaulted  Gen.  Buford  at  one  time.  One  he 
shot;  another  he  struck  over  the  head  with  the  butt  of  his 
pistol,  knocking  him  from  the  saddle,  but  breaking  his 
pistol ; and  the  third  he  grabbed  by  the  hair  and  pulled  from 
his  saddle  and  thus  escaped.  They  swarmed  around  me  like 
a flock  of  blackbirds.  How  I got  out  of  it  with  a whole  skin, 
I do  not  know.  My  face  was  powder-burned  and  my  hair  was 
scorched  from  a pistol  shot  thrust  in  my  face  at  the  moment  of 
discharge,  and  I found  myself  with  two  severe  bruises  on  the 
shoulder  from  saber  strokes.  So  it  is,  I have  a faint  recollec- 
tion that  Forrest’s  men  rendered  some  little  service  in  covering 
Hood’s  retreat  before  he  reached  Columbia;  and  where  For- 
rest’s men  were  engaged  the  General  was  sure  to  be  found 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fray. 
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CONFEDERATE  REGIMENT  A NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Headquarters  First  Regiment  Reserves,  C.  V.,  N.  G. 

S.  T.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  22,  1904. 

The  First  Regiment  Reserves,  C.  V.,  N.  G.  S.  T.,  has  been 
organized,  the  officers  commissioned,  and  the  six  companies 
of  infantry  and  one  troop  of  cavalry  composing  same  have 
been  duly  mustered  into  the  State’s  service.  The  roster  of 
the  regiment,  now  on  file  in  the  Adjutant  General’s  office, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  shows  thirty  commissioned  officers  and  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  enlisted  men  (averaging  fifty-six 
enlisted  men  to  each  company  or  troop),  aggregating  four 
hundred  and  twenty-two. 

The  following  is  a roster  of  the  commissioned  officers  of 
said  regiment — namely : 

Field : Edward  Bourne,  Colonel  (Memphis) ; J.  H.  Mc- 
Dowell, Lieutenant  Colonel  (Union  City)  ; Mark  S.  Cockrill, 
Major  (Nashville). 

Staff:  Thomas  J.  Happel,  Major  and  Surgeon  (Trenton); 

A.  L.  Elcan,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon  (Memphis)  ; 
Robert  F.  Ward,  Captain  and  Adjutant  (Memphis)  ; C.  B. 
Simonton,  Captain  and  Quartermaster  (Covington)  ; Milton 

B.  Hurt,  Captain  and  Commissary  (Jackson)  ; E.  B.  McNeil, 
Captain  and  Chaplain  (Jackson). 

Company  Officers. 

Troop  A,  Nashville:  George  F.  Hager,  Captain;  W.  T. 
Hardison,  W.  G.  Bush,  and  Frank  Anderson,  Lieutenants. 

Company  A,  Memphis : George  B.  Malone,  Captain ; S.  A. 
Munson,  J.  J.  Cox,  and  I.  N.  Rainey,  Lieutenants. 

Company  B,  Nashville:  Spencer  Eakin,  Captain;  I.  J.  How- 
lett,  T.  H.  Maney,  and  P.  M.  Griffin,  Lieutenants. 

Company  C,  Jackson:  Lawrence  E.  Talbot,  Captain;  Thom- 
as J.  Dupree  and  W.  T.  Utley,  Lieutenants. 

Company  D,  Covington:  John  A.  Crofford,  Captain;  John 
J.  Stone  and  James  R.  Fallem,  Lieutenants. 

Company  E,  Union  City : I.  N.  Branham,  Captain ; J.  S. 
House,  J.  H.  Sandling,  and  Abe  Miller,  Lieutenants. 

Company  G,  Trenton:  W.  O.  Gordon,  Captain;  S.  P.  Reed, 
W.  W'.  McCall,  and  N.  B.  Johnson,  Lieutenants. 


CAPTURE  OF  TWO  FEDERAL  GENERALS. 

In  an  official  letter  from  Headquarters  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  dated  February  24,  1865,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  wrote  to 
Hon.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  Secretary  of  War: 

“Gen.  Early  reports  that  Lieut.  McNeil  with  thirty  men  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st  inst.  entered  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 
captured  and  brought  out  Generals  Crook  and  Kelley,  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Department,  two  privates,  and  the 
Headquarters  flag,  without  firing  a gun,  though  a considerable 
force  was  stationed  in  the  vicinity.  He  said:  ‘Lieut.  McNeil 
and  party  deserve  much  credit  for  this  bold  exploit.  Their 
prisoners  will  reach  Staunton  to-day.’  Gen.  Lee.” 

The  above  is  the  only  official  report  ever  made  of  this 
most  daring  and  successful  feat.  Several  members  of  the  Com- 
pany were  young  men  who  had  lived  in  Cumberland,  then  a 
town’  of  some  eight  thousand  inhabitants  and  at  that  time  sur- 
rounded by  ten  thousand  Federals  in  winter  quarters.  Gen. 
Kelley  had  his  headquarters  in  the  Barnum  Hotel,  and  Gen. 
Crook  was  sleeping  at  the  Revier  House,  of  which  a Mr. 
Dail}’  was  proprietor,  and  with  whose  daughter.  Miss  Mary, 
Gen.  Crook  was  very  much  in  love  (they  afterwards  married). 
Miss  Daily  had  a brother  in  McNeil’s  Company  who  assisted 
in  capturing  Gen.  Crook,  and  in  the  rush  secured  what  he 
thought  to  be  official  war  papers  of  the  General,  but  on  inves- 


tigation next  morning,  much  to  his  disgust,  proved  to  be  only 
love  letters  from  his  sister  to  Crook. 

Snow  covered  the  ground  and  it  was  bitter  cold  on  the  night 
that  McNeil  started  on  his  bold  venture,  Eebruary  21,  1865. 
Taking  the  main  highway,  he  started  on  the  most  direct  route 
to  Cumberland.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  challenged 
by  the  Federal  pickets,  and  in  response  to  their  challenge  an- 
swered, “Friends  from  New  Creek,”  where  there  was  a Fed- 
eral garrison  a few  miles  west  of  Cumberland.  Riding  up 
rapidly  from  there,  he  and  his  party  captured  the  two  pickets 
and  at  the  muzzle  of  pistols  made  them  give  him  the  counter- 
sign, “Bull  Run,”  for  the  night.  There  was  no  trouble  in  pass- 
ing the  inner  guards,  and  they  rode  on  into  the  city,  represent- 
ing themselves  to  be  a Company  of  Ohio  Cavalry,  singing  Yan- 
kee songs  and  bandying  jokes  with  belated  Yankee  soldiers 
quite  plentiful  on  the  streets,  although  it  lacked  but  an  hour 
and  a half  of  daybreak.  A squad  of  ten  was  sent  to  each  hotel ; 
no  trouble  was  experienced  in  passing  the  sleepy  guard,  with 
the  countersign  and  the  “important  information  for  the  gen- 
eral.” Going  direct  to  the  room  designated,  the  generals  were 
aroused,  and  in  response  to  the  urgent  knocking  they  opened 
the  doors  to  look  into  the  muzzles  of  a half-dozen  pistols 
and  hear  the  assertion,  “General,  you  are  a prisoner;  dress 
quickly  and  keep  quiet  if  you  value  your  life.  Any  attempt 
to  give  an  alarm  will  compel  us  to  kill  you  instantly.  Keep 
quiet  and  go  with  us,  and  you  will  not  be  harmed.”  Along 
with  Gen.  Kelley,  his  adjutant  general,  Capt.  Melvin,  was 
also  captured.  While  this  was  going  on  at  the  hotel  a squad  of 
men  were  playing  havoc  with  the  telegraph  wires  and  instru- 
ments. In  the  meantime  McNeil  had  required  Gens.  Kelley 
and  Crook  to  send  an  order  to  the  stables  for  their  best  horses, 
as  if  they  wished  to  make  an  early  visit  to  their  outposts.  In 
less  than  a half  hour  the  work  was  completed  and  McNeil 
had  assembled  his  men  and  five  prisoners — two  generals,  one 
captain,  and  two  privates — to  make  his  way  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  Federal  army.  He  completely  enveloped  his  prisoners 
by  placing  a squad  of  his  men  in  front  and  rear  and  others 
on  each  side  of  them,  all  with  drawn  pistols  with  instructions 
to  shoot  if  any  attempt  to  give  an  alarm  was  made.  Skirting 
the  sleepy  army,  he  soon  came  to  the  camp  guard,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  answered,  “Company  B,  Third  Ohio 
Cavalry,  with  the  countersign,  and  in  a hurry.”  Instead  of 
calling  for  the  countersign,  the  officer  asked,  “What’s  up?” 
McNeil  replied:  “O,  old  Granny  Kelley  has  had  a bad  dream 
that  the  Rebs  are  after  him  and  is  sending  us  out  in  this  bitter 
weather  to  scout  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He’s  a regular 
old  granny.  Don’t  you  wish  Grant  would  relieve  him,  and  put 
Crook  in  command?”  To  this  the  officer  gave  a hearty  assent 
without  dreaming  that  “Granny  Kelley”  was  within  ten  feet  of 
him,  listening  to  the  complimentary  (?)  remarks,  and  that 
Crook,  who  was  riding  by  his  side,  was  nudging  him  with  his 
knee  and  only  kejit  from  laughing  outright  by  feeling  the  cold 
barrel  of  a pistol  against  his  side.  At  Moorefield  McNeil 
stopped  sufficiently  long  to  feed  his  men  and  horses,  and  then 
continued  his  rapid  ride  to  the  Virginia  line.  Great  was  the 
consternation  in  Cumberland' next  morning  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  both  generals  had  been  spirited  away.  A hot  pursuit 
was  at  once  ordered,  and  the  pursuers  only  twenty  minutes 
behind  the  daring  little  band  when  they  rode  away  from 
Moorefield.  But  McNeil  safely  landed  his  game,  having  rid- 
den about  ninety  miles  since  starting  on  the  expedition  in 
thirty-six  hours. 

The  Veteran  is  indebted  to  Comrade  E.  S.  Cunningham, 
of  Dufton,  Ala.,  for  the  above  interesting  account. 
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FLAG  OF  THE  SOUTHLAND. 

BY  GEORGE  F.  ALFORD. 

Flag  of  the  Southland,  Flag  of  the  free, 

Ere  thy  sons  will  be  slaves  they  will  perish  with  thee ! 

Thy  new  risen  stars  shall  light  liberty  on, 

Till  the  hosts  of  the  tyrant  are  scattered  and  gone ! 

Whether  victory  sits  on  the  Southern  plume. 

Or  disaster  doth  come  in  some  hour  of  gloom. 

Freedom’s  hosts  will  still  rally  where’er  thou  shalt  be, 

O,  Flag  of  the  Southland,  Flag  of  the  free ! 

Flag  of  the  Southland,  thy  glory  has  been 

To  be  baptized  in  blood  ’mid  the  great  battle’s  din: 

From  Manassas’  red  plain  o’er  the  mountain  steeps 
Thy  stars  keep  their  vigil  where  Washington  sleeps. 

And  the  breezes  of  Vernon  have  borne  on  the  shout 
Of  thy  triumphant  sons  as  the  foe  took  the  rout ; 

Valor’s  trio  of  genius — Hood,  Johnston,  and  Lee — 

Guards  the  Flag  of  our  Southland,  the  Flag  of  the  free. 

On  the  plains  of  Missouri  thy  valorous  sons  rise 
To  wrest  from  the  foe  what  he  gained  by  surprise : 

And  e’en  on  the  field  where  his  triumph  begun, 
McCullough  for  thee  a new  glory  has  won ; 

And  the  Southern  heart  and  the  Southern  hand. 

From  classic  Potomac  to  bold  Rio  Grande, 

Will  rush  ever  to  battle  when  floating  they  see 
The  Flag  of  the  Southland,  the  Flag  of  the  free ! 

Gen.  Alford  was  a wealthy  planter  in  those  days,  and  the 
spirit  manifest  is  quite  characteristic. 


OLD  MUSTER  ROLLS. 

BY  GEORGE  G.  GRATTAN,  HARRISONBURG,  VA. 

Not  long  since  a mechanic,  in  making  some  repairs  in  an  old 
house  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  found  some  rolls  of  Confederate 
companies  mustered  for  pay  in  the  summer  of  i86i. 

These  rolls  have  been  given  to  the  custody  of  Col.  D.  H.  Lee 
Martz,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Rockingham  County,  at 
Harrisonburg,  and  thinking  that  they  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  companies,  a list  is  here- 
with given : Forty-Second  Virginia  Regiment,  Company  C, 
Captain  Buford,  and  Company  E,  Captain  Dyerly ; Twenty- 
First  Virginia  Regiment,  Company  A,  Captain  Moseley,  Com- 
pany E,  Captain  Leach,  and  Company  I,  Captain  Mitchell ; 
Sixth  North  Carolina  Regiment,  Company  E,  Captain  Kirkey, 
and  Company  I,  Captain  Shipp;  Fourteenth  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment, Company  A,  Captain  Harrell,  and  Company  L,  Captain 
Hewett;  Lunenburg  Cavalry,  Captain  Hatchett. 

Any  one  desiring  further  information  can  communicate  with 
Col.  D.  H.  Lee  Martz,  who  is  a gallant  Confederate  veteran. 


INQUIRY  ABOUT  CAPT.  T.  H.  HOLCOMB. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Anderson,  President  of  the  Virginia  Milita- 
ry Institute  Alumni  Association,  and  who  is  engaged  in  com- 
piling a record  of  all  the  old  cadets,  desires  to  learn  of  T.  H. 
Holcomb, and  writes  as  follows:  “In  1856  Thomas  H. Holcomb, 
of  Mecklenburg  County,  Va.,  graduated  at  the  Virginia  Milita- 
ry Institute  and  shortly  afterwards  moved  with  his  father’s 
family  to  Georgia.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day’s  battle  at 
Seven  Pines  Maj.  William  D.  Shelton,  of  Virginia  (an  old 
V.  M.  I.  comrade  of  Holcomb’s),  states  that  the  regiment  to 
which  he  belonged  came  over  from  the  south  side  of  the 
James  River  and  were  halted  just  before  going  into  battle. 


While  standing,  a Georgia  regiment  passed  by,  and  Thomas 
H.  Holcomb  was  in  command  of  one  of  the  companies.  Shel- 
ton instantly  recognized  him,  as  did  several  others  of  the  Vir- 
ginia regiment  who  had  been  his  friends  and  college  mates 
at  the  V.  M.  I.,  and  they  shook  hands  with  him  as  he  passed 
with  his  regiment.  Holcomb’s  regiment  went  at  once  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  and  it  was  said  next  morning  that  Hol- 
comb was  killed,  though  it  was  never  positively  proven.  It  is 
earnestly  desired  to  set  at  rest  the  doubt  of  Capt.  Holcomb’s 
death  at  Seven  Pines.  If  this  should  be  read  by  any  of  his 
family  or  any  of  his  old  comrades  of  that  Georgia  regiment, 
the  number  of  which  has  been  unfortunately  forgotten,  they 
will  confer  a great  favor  by  communicating  with  me  at  Lee, 
Va.  Upward  of  two  hundred  of  the  old  V.  M.  I.  cadets  gave 
their  lives  for  the  cause  they  loved  so  well.’’ 

Capt.  G.  W.  Arrington  writes  from  Canadian,  Tex.,  an 
inquiry  concerning  Dr.  Charles  Foreman,  of  Summit  Point, 
Va.,  who  lived  for  a while  after  the  war  in  Atchison  County, 
Mo.,  and  who  scouted  in  the  valley  during  the  spring  of  1865 
with  Johnnie  Orrick,  of  Mosby’s  command. 


OLD  DOMINION  CHAPTER,  LYNCHBURG. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Old  Dominion  Chapter,  U.  D.  C., 
of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Mrs. 
J.  Davis  Christian,  President;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Martin,  Mrs.  With- 
ers P.  Clark,  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Otey,  Mrs.  Rawley  W.  Martin. 
Vice  Presidents;  Miss  Hilda  Forsberg,  Recording  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Hubert  B.  Watts,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Strother,  Hi.s- 
torian ; Miss  Maria  Walker,  Register;  Miss  Elvira  A.  Jones, 
of  Roanoke,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Christian,  the  President  elected  to  succeed  the  late 
lamented  Mrs.  C.  E.  Heald,  is  a daughter  of  Maj.  Edward  S. 
Hutter,  so  well  known  among  Virginia  veterans.  Her  mother 
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was  Miss  Nannie  Langhorne,  a member  of  the  distinguished 
Virginia  family  of  that  name.  In  grace  of  manner  and  charm- 
ing personality  Mrs.  Christian  has  no  superiors,  and  that  her 
record  as  a wise  presiding  officer  will  be  noteworthy  goes 
without  saying.  She  has  the  support  of  one  of  Virginia’s 
leading  Chapter  of  Daughters. 


MORE  OF  THE  “LADY  POLK”  EXPLOSION. 

Gen.  E.  W.  Rucker,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  complies  with  our 
request  to  give  his  recollections  of  the  bursting  of  the  gun 
“Lady  Polk.” 

He  does  not  concur  with  Col.  Pickett  in  his  recollections 
that  the  accident  occurred  on  the  morning  of  November  8, 
i86i,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Belmont.  Gen.  Rucker  recol- 
lects that  on  the  gth  he  went  to  Memphis,  remaining  one  day, 
and  returned  to  Columbus  on  the  nth,  the  train  arriving 
there  about  noon.  After  eating  his  dinner,  he  went  up  on  the 
hill  to  where  the  “Lady  Polk”  was  mounted. 

“To  be  more  certain  as  to  this  date,”  Gen.  Rucker  states, 
“I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hugh  Davidson,  at  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  and 
requested  him  to  copy  the  inscription  on  Capt.  Keiter’s  monu- 
ment, and  he  wrote  me  the  following:  ‘Capt.  W.  N.  Keiter, 
C.  S.  A.,  a native  of  Virginia,  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of 
the  “Lady  Polk”  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  November  ii,  i86i.’ ” 

Gen.  Rucker  states  further  in  regard  to  the  matter : 

“Mj"  recollections  are  that  Gen.  Polk,  Col.  Pickett,  and 
myself  were  standing  together  on  the  parapet  on  the  south 
side  of  the  gun,  and  in  the  order  stated  by  Col.  Pickett,  but  that 
Col.  Pickett  was  directly  opposite  the  trunnions  and  Gen.  Polk 
and  I were  to  his  right  toward  the  breech.  I remember  that 
while  we  were  talking  Capt.  Keiter  approached  us  and  in- 
quired of  the  General  if  he  did  not  wish  to  step  to  the  wind- 
ward and  observed  the  effect  of  the  shot.  His  answer  was : 
‘Well,  well!  If  it  has  any  range,  I will  see  where  the  shot 
falls  in  the  water.  Go  ahead.’ 

“Capt.  Keiter  stepped  off  the  parapet  to  the  rear  of  the 
gun  and  gave  the  order  to  fire,  and  the  explosion  was  the  re- 
sult. In  a few  moments  a large  crowd  assembled,  and  Gen. 
Polk  and  Col.  Pickett  were  carried  away.  I was  only  stunned 
a little,  and  required  no  aid  or  attention.  Gen.  Polk  was  con- 
fined to  his  room  for  several  weeks.  Col.  Pickett  was  about 
the  next  day,  attending  to  his  duties  as  usual. 

“I  saw  Gen.  John  P.  McCown  at  Columbus  and  several 
times  afterwards  at  Island  Number  Ten,  where  he  was  in  com- 
mand after  the  evacuation  at  Columbus,  and  talked  with  him 
about  what  he  thought  was  the  cause  of  the  explosion,  and 
I know  that  he  had  no  fixed  opinion  about  the  matter.  On 
one  occasion  when  I brought  to  his  attention  the  fact  that 
it  was  currently  believed  the  gun  had  been  loaded  when  it 
was  hot  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Belmont,  and  possibly 
afterwards  there  was  a contraction  which  caused  the  acci- 
dent, he  said:  ‘I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  cause  or 
not;  but  it  is  a good  plan  when  guns  of  any  kind  are  not  in 
use  to  keep  them  empty,  and  never  load  them  except  when 
you  know  you  are  going  to  use  them.’  ” 

J.  A.  Hughes,  Center  Point,  Ark.,  writes  of  it : 

“Permit  me  to  contribute  to  the  ‘Lady  Polk’  correspondence 
in  the  June  and  other  issues  of  the  Veteran.  I belonged  to 
Company  G,  Twelfth  Arkansas  Infantry,  E.  W.  Gantt,  Colo- 
nel. Our  regiment  was  and  had  been  camped  on  the  last  rise 
south  of  the  gun,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  for 
ten  days.  I strolled  around  the  gun  before  the  Belmont  fight. 


and  asked  one  of  the  guards,  an  Irishman,  where  tfiey  were 
from,  and  was  told  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  that  he  had  be- 
longed to  the  United  States  army. 

“I  witnessed  the  battle  of  Belmont  across  the  river.  There 
were  two  regiments  encamped  there  in  tents.  In  the  afternoon 
we  were  lined  up  and  marched  out  northeast  a mile  or  so  to 
meet  a supposed  attack  by  land,  but  we  did  not  remain  long 
before  returning  to  the  fort. 

“On  the  day  of  the  disaster,  about  four  o’clock,  I was 
loitering  around  this  gun,  being  attracted  by  the  gathering,  as 
I supposed,  to  drill.  I was  to  the  left  of  the  gun  and  some 
thirty  feet  from  the  earthworks  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  bluff,  which  was  covered  with  forest  growth.  I was 
watching  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  elevated,  and  heard  Gen. 
Polk  say:  ‘Take  sight  at  a tall  tree  up  the  river.’  It  was 
several  miles  away.  To  my  surprise,  the  command  to  fire  was 
given.  I instantaneously  remembered  the  counsel  of  my  mother, 
which  was : ‘If  near  a cannon  when  discharged,  squat  or  bend 
the  legs.’  Having  done  this,  when  the  explosion  came  my  face 
was  south  toward  camp,  and  I ran  as  fast  as  I could  through 
the  smoke.  About  thirty  steps  across  some  corn  ridges  I 
noticed  some  one  lying  in  a furrow,  and  I did  likewise,  and 
I will  never  lie  as  low  again  while  I live.  A breeze  blew 
away  the  smoke,  and  when  I looked  south  it  seemed  that  my 
whole  regiment  was  coming.  I heard  a voice  ring  out:  ‘Go 
back ! The  bombs  will  explode !’  Promptly  a guard  was 
formed  around  the  place.  I went  to  our  surgeon  and  got 
some  rem.edies  for  my  ears,  and  soon  one  of  my  regiment 
called,  with  blood  oozing  from  his  ears.  A large  part  of  the 
breech  end  was  blown  to  near  where  I stood. 

“Another  gun,  smooth-bored,  was  brought  near  our  quarters 
to  replace  the  ‘Lady  Polk.’  We  left  that  place  later  on  for 
New  Madrid,  where  we  were  bombarded  on  March  13,  1862. 
We  evacuated,  moving  down  the  river  to  Tiptonville,  on  the 
Tennessee  side.  On  March  18  (my  twentieth  anniversary) 
three  companies  of  my  regiment  waded  Reelfoot  Lake  for  a 
mile  before  day.  We  returned  after  night  to  guard  Rucker’s 
Battery.  On  April  8 we  were  surrendered  by  Gen.  McCall 
and  Col.  E.  W.  Gantt.  The  latter  took  the  oath  a year  or  so 
before  the  surrender  and  wrote  a Digest  of  Arkansas  Laws 
under  Radical  rules. 

“We  were  at  Camp  Douglas  the  greater  part  of  our  prison 
life,  where  many  died  of  scurvy  from  eating  salt  meat.  We 
were  exchanged  at  Vicksburg  October  23,  1862,  and  sent 
from  there  to  Port  Hudson,  and  remained  there  till  sur- 
rendered, July  9,  1863.  We  were  then  paroled  and  scattered 
‘to  the  four  winds.’  We  returned  to  service  in  December, 
1863,  and  were  disbanded  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  in  May,  1865, 
under  Kirby  Smith.” 

Considerable  space  has  been  given  this  horrid  accident;  but 
it  was  a momentous  event,  and  illustrates  the  vivid  memories 
of  those  who  were  present  after  nearly  forty-three  years. 


The  wife  of  Judge  W.  S.  Bearden,  of  Shelbyville,  who  was 
Miss  Maggie  Whiteside,  widely  known  and  greatly  admired 
in  the  army  (for  she  was  in  the  Southern  lines  and  cheered 
many  soldiers  in  field  and  hospital),  sends  the  Veteran  a 
funeral  notice  of  Capt.  Keiter  which  had  been  preserved  by 
the  family  all  these  years.  It  is  as  follows : 

Funeral  Invitation. — The  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
Capt.  Wm.  Keiter  are  requested  to  attend  his  funeral  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  9:30  o’clock.  Services  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Allen,  Friday  morning,  November  15,  1861. 
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THE  MAN  IN  GRAY. 

When  fades  away  the  man  in  gray, 

Where  shall  our  glory  dwell? 

With  our  cross  on  his  breast,  he  goes  to  his  rest. 

As  the  years  like  beads  we  tell. 

May  his  son  in  blue  prove  him  as  true 
As  glory’s  knight  in  gray ! 

May  his  arm  be  as  strong,  his  endurance  as  long. 

When  duty  shall  call  him  away ! 

Will  he  fight  for  pay  as  the  man  in  gray 
Fought  for  defeat  and  loss? 

Will  his  flag  of  stars  and  conquering  bars 
Be  loved  like  our  broken  cross? 

He  is  marching  away,  the  man  in  gray. 

But  glory  keeps  step  by  his  side; 

When  he  rests  above  in  the  tents  of  love 
May  his  spirit  with  us  abide! 

Amen.  — //.  C.  R. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  For  Decoration  Day. 

LEE  AND  JACKSON  DAY. 

Mrs.  Fred  A.  Olds,  President  North  Carolina  Division, 
U.  C.  V.,  wrote  from  Raleigh  on  April  15: 

“I  note  in  the  March  Veteran  a letter  from  Judge  John  N. 
Lyle,  of  Waco,  Texas,  relative  to  the  19th  of  January  being 
made  ‘Lee  and  Jackson  Day.’  He  rather  reflects  on  the  U.  D. 
C.  convention  at  Charleston,  in  that  no  action  was  taken  by 
them.  Our  presiding  officer  at  that  convention  needs  no  de- 
fense by  me,  for  her  ever-ready  willingness  to  handle  any 
matter  brought  to  her  attention  is  well  known  of  all  who  have 
attended  the  conventions  over  which  she  presided.  I feel 
sure  such  a resolution  did  not  reach  her.  Not  until  early  in 
January  did  the  action  of  the  veterans  in  Staunton,  Va.,  come 
to  my  knowledge.  Then  I did  the  best  I could  to  reach  my 
Chapters  and  tell  them  of  this  resolution.  Quite  a number  of 
them  complied,  and  next  year  I hope  that  all  will  do  so. 

“The  North  Carolina  Memorial  Day  is  May  10,  the  date 
commemorative  of  the  death  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  but  we 
cannot  honor  him  too  much,  so  it  is  hoped  hereafter  that 
January  19  will,  all  over  the  South,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,  be  celebrated  as  ‘Lee  and  Jack- 
son  Day.’  ” 

THE  OLD  HAYES  HOMESTEAD,  NASHVILLE. 

BY  LULA  HAYES  LAWRENCE,  ORLANDO,  FLA. 

“Rokeby,”  the  old  homestead  of  the  Hayes  family,  is  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  Nashville.  Huge,  massive,  palatial,  it  has 
stood  for  nearly  a hundred  years  in  all  its  colonial  grandeur. 

Oliver  Bliss  Hayes  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Nashville,  and 
his  personality  was  stamped  upon  the  growing  city,  as  to-day 
his  name  and  his  children’s  names  are  stamped  upon  the  city’s 
streets — Hayes,  Addison,  Laura,  and  Adelicia  Streets  all  tak- 
ing their  names  from  the  family. 

Mr.  Hayes  owned  nearly  all  of  High  Street,  his  stable  being 
on  the  site  of  the  present  stone  block  erected  and  donated  to 
the  city  by  Samuel  Watkins,  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Church 
Streets.  Later  he  purchased  of  Col.  Childress  the  vast  estate 
of  “Rokeby.”  Being  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  day, 
Mr.  Hayes  retired  from  the  profession  of  law  and  divided  his 
time  between  preaching  the  gospel  and  beautifying,  his  mag- 
nificent home. 

“Rokeby”  is  of  splendid  architecture,  and  stands  as  proudly 
erect  now  as  when  the  stone  and  brick  were  first  wedded  by 


Ithe  mason’s  trowel.  Winter’s  blasts  and  summer  suns,  war 
and  peace,  have  scarcely  made  any  marks  to  show  their  pas- 
sage. The  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  pleasure  grounds 
have  dwindled  to  less  than  five ; the  wide  flower  gardens,  once 
the  city’s  pride,  have  been  cut  up  into  streets,  and  from  its 
orchards  has  sprung  that  miniature  city  known  as  Belmont 
Heights.  The  “Big  Spring”  which,  under  spreading  trees  and 
sheltering  rocks,  was  the  source  of  the  famous  Hayes  branch 
is  now  walled  in  and  furnishes  a water  supply  to  houses  built 
up  all  around  it. 

The  house  alone  remains  the  same;  the  door  through  which 
a carriage  and  pair  could  pass  still  opens  into  a hallway  as 
large  as  some  modern  houses,  and  the  stone  lintel,  worn  with 
the  tread  of  its  many  years,  tells  a mute  story  to  all  who  care 
to  read.  It  tells  of  the  great  gatherings  held  here,  of  the  men 
high  in  power,  of  the  kings  in  intellect  who  were  “Rokeby’s” 
guests.  It  tells  of  the  weddings  of  the  daughters  of  the  house 
— the  beautiful  Adelicia  to  the  millionaire  Isaac  Franklin;  and 
of  the  double  marriage  of  Laura  to  George  W.  Shields,  and 


“rokeby"  as  it  is  to-day. 


Corinne,  who  was  called  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  W.  L.  B.  Lawrence.  It  tells  us  of  the  birth  of 
grandchildren  to  keep  alive  the  grand  old  name;  and,  alas!  it 
tells,  too,  of  death  after  death,  till  slowly  the  old  family  has 
passed  away,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  is  the  only  one  surviving  of 
all  the  children  who  clustered  around  the  doorway  where  O. 
B.  Hayes  sat,  a king  in  his  wide  holdings. 

Two  years  ago  “Rokeby”  was  sold  to  Mr.  John  L.  Kirby, 
the  assistant  to  the  Book  Editor  at  the  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  and  by  him  and  his  family  the  beauties  of  the  place 
are  held  sacred,  and  all  the  traditions  of  the  Hayes  family 
will  be  preserved  for  future  generations. 

[Mr.  J.  .A^ddison  Hayes,  of  this  family,  is  father  of  the  only 
grandchildren  of  Jefferson  Davis. — Ed.  Veteran.] 


Thomas  P.  Cox,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  sends  the  following 
note  to  the  Veteran  : “When  the  Yankees  arrived  in  Nash- 
ville under  Bull  Nelson  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  the 
following  ladies  were  members  of  the  Confederate  Nurses’ 
Association:  Mrs.  Felicia  G.  Porter,  Mrs.  John  Nichol,  Mrs. 
John  Bell,  Mrs.  Sue  Kirkpatrick,  Mrs.  Jane  Cockrell  Watkins, 
Mrs.  Addie  G.  Cox,  Mrs.  Susan  McC.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Hume.  Drs.  W.  K.  Bowling  and  William  Smith  were  in 
charge  of  the  hospital,  which  was  located  back  of  the  present 
Terminal  Station,  near  a coal  dump.  Nicholas,  an  Irishman, 
did  the  nursing  at  night.  He  has  since  died.” 
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ON  NASHVILLE  BATTLE  LINE— WATKINS  FARM. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Nashville  the  Samuel  Watkins 
farm,  three  miles  out  on  the  Hillsboro  road,  was  in  charge  of 
my  stepfather,  Edward  H.  Allen,  and  his  family  (my  moth- 
er and  her  two  very  young  daughters).  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day,  December  15,  the  Confederate  line  of  bat- 
tle on  the  right  wing  was  extended  across  this  farm  west  of 
the  turnpike  and  just  south  of  the  dwelling  house,  which 
stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  center  of  the  lands.  The  place 
thus  became  for  a while  the  skirmishing  ground  of  the  op- 
posing armies.  Rifle  pits  for  the  Confederate  sharpshooters 
were  located  not  far  to  the  north  of  the  house,  and  soon  there 
was  a lively  exchange  cf  shots  with  the  enemy  posted  along 
the  outer  defenses  of  the  city. 

While  this  preliminary  “target  practice”  was  going  on,  Gen. 
Erank  Cheatham  and  several  members  of  his  staff  rode  up  to 
Mr.  Allen’s  doorway.  They  were  greatly  fatigued  from  the 
labors  and  vigils  of  the  previous  night  in  preparing  their  brave 
command  for  the  impending  conflict.  No  sooner  was  their 
hunger  made  known  than  my  mother  began  breakfast  for 
them;  and  she  and  the  little  girls  served  the  General  and 
his  officers  while  they  sat  upon  their  horses,  saying  it  would 
not  be  prudent  for  them  to  dismount  at  that  critical  juncture. 

One  of  these  sisters  (»ow  Mrs.  C.  C.  Bishop,  of  St.  Louis) 
wrote  me  recently : “.A.s  my  mind  goes  back  to  that  awful 
period,  I can  see  my  mother  standing  there  waiting  for  Gen. 
Cheatham  to  finish  a meal  she  had  taken  to  him,  and  myself 
pulling  at  her  dress  to  make  her  go  into  the  house,  for  the 
bullets  were  coming  thick  and  fast  all  around  us.  Finally  the 
General  told  us  we  had  better  go  in,  as  the  soldiers  were  com- 
ing closer  and  we  were  in  great  danger.” 

Even  before  this  strange  al  fresco  repast  ended,  the  nearer 
Federal  batteries  hurled  their  heavy  projectiles  through  the 
brick  walls  of  the  house,  and  the  sharpshooting  grew  more 
and  more  deadly  at  that  point,  compelling  the  inmates  to  re- 
treat to  the  cellar.  The  group  of  officers  in  gray  were  the  ob- 
jects of  this  hot  firing;  and  while  they  withdrew  unhurt,  two 
or  three  of  the  soldiers  on  duty  were  killed  in  the  farmyard 
near  by. 

Realizing  the  family’s  peril,  Gen.  Cheatham,  with  his  wonted 
thoughtfulness  and  sympathy,  directed  their  removal  beyond 
the  zone  of  hostilities.  For  this  purpose  ambulance  and 
wagon  were  sent  for  the  conveyance  of  Mr.  Allen’s  house- 
hold and  such  effects  as  they  desired  to  carry  with  them. 
Calling  down  blessings  on  the  good  General  for  their  deliv- 
erance, these  innocent  victims  of  the  war  retired  to  the  peace- 
ful home  of  kindred  in  Williamson  County. 

Soon  the  battle  raged  in  earnest;  and  Gen.  Cheatham,  the 
dauntless  hero  of  many  bloody  fields  in  Mexico  and  in  his  be- 
loved Southland,  led  his  eager  battalions  into  the  deadliest 
breach,  utterly  heedless  of  his  own  safety,  as  in  other  memo- 
rable struggles  with  the  foe- — notably  at  Stone’s  River,  where 
three  of  his  horses  were  slain  under  him  and  he  received  pain- 
ful wounds.  Unspeakably  sad  it  was  that  valor  so  sublime 
should  prove  unavailing.  The  day  was  indeed  a dark  one  for 
the  bleeding  South  when  Hood’s  brave  legions  had  to  accept 
defeat. 

Sometime  after  the  battle  I visited  the  farm,  to  which  the 
involuntary  exiles  had  returned.  The  rents  in  the  walls  of  the 
house,  torn  by  cannon  shot  on  that  fateful  December  morn- 
ing, had  not  been  repaired ; underneath  the  barn  and  stables 
lay  a number  of  unexploded  percussion  shells ; here  and  there 
a soldier’s  grave  dotted  the  hill  slopes ; the  rifle  pits  were  still 
intact,  grim  reminders  of  the  fusillade  that  came  upon  the  de- 
voted place;  and  all  around  were  evidences  of  cruel  devasta- 


tion. But  ere  long  the  ruder  traces  of  war  disappeared  from 
the  whole  countryside;  and  now  it  verily  blossoms  like  the 
rose,  as  if  gratefully  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  noble- 
souled  Cheatham  and  his  men. 


WATKINS  FARM  HOME, 


The  preservation  of  this  battle-scarred  home  is  safely  con- 
fided to  Mr.  Harry  Stokes,  its  present  owner  and  occupant. 
My  friend  Dr.  W.  A.  Matthews  is  cordially  thanked  for  the 
accompanying  view  of  the  house,  taken  only  a few  days  ago. 

John  L.  Kirby. 


Eighty  Barefooted  Confederates. — H.  McCorkle,  who  was 
a lieutenant  in  the  Thirty-Seventh  Georgia  Infantry,  writes 
from  Thomson,  Ga. : “In  reply  to  your  request  for  reminis- 
cences of  the  battles  about  your  beautiful  city  by  the  Cumber- 
land, I send  you  a short  sketch.  The  Thirty-Seventh  Georgia 
Regiment,  to  which  I belonged  and  with  whom  I served,  was 
of  William  B.  Bate’s  (now  one  of  Tennessee’s  Senators)  Di- 
vision. After  the  carnage  at  Franklin,  we  were  ordered  to 
Murfreesboro  to  look  after  a corps  of  the  enemy  at  that  place. 
Our  division,  in  connection  with  Gen.  Forrest,  engaged  the 
enemy  on  the  afternoon  and  night  of  December  12.  They  were 
not  dislodged,  but  were  kept  inside  of  their  works.  The 
weather  then  became  extremely  cold,  and  our  men  were  poorly 
clad.  What  I wish  to  emphasize  is  the  loyalty  and  heroism 
of  the  Confederate  soldier.  At  sunrise  on  one  of  the  coldest 
days  I ever  experienced,  I was  detailed  from  my  company  to 
report  at  division  headquarters  for  special  duty.  Eighty  of  us 
were  soon  in  line  in  front  of  Col.  Bate’s  tent.  Not  a man  in 
that  company  had  shoes  on  his  feet,  and  many  were  without 
a blanket.  The  General  ordered  me  to  take  command  of 
those  men  and  march  them  to  a little  station  up  the  road,  a 
distance  of  about  six  miles,  where  there  was  a supply  of 
wood,  and  to  build  fires  and  keep  as  comfortable  as  possible 
until  the  weather  should  moderate.  I obeyed  orders,  and,  as 
I marched  my  command  up  that  frozen  pike,  I felt  that  I 
had  as  brave  a set  of  men  as  ever  shouldered  muskets.  Ar- 
riving at  the  destined  point,  we  soon  had  fires  amidst  the 
shouts  and  huzzas.  W'e  spent  one  day  and  night  there.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  our  division  began  to  file  by  on 
its  way  to  Nashville.  These  brave  boys,  as  their  commands 
passed,  fell  into  their  places  without  orders,  leaving  me  with- 
out a command.  A large  per  cent  of  these  men  were  Ten- 
nesseeans, and  many  of  them  fell  in  battle  near  the  city  with 
their  faces  to  the  foe.  I should  like  to  hear  from  any  sur- 
vivors of  that  invincible  eighty.” 
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GENS.  ANDERSON  AND  LYTLE— A REMINISCENCE. 

Mrs.  Patton  Anderson,  of  Palatka,  Fla.,  wrote  the  Veteran: 

“When  the  Veteran  came  in  March  of  last  year  asking 
if  any  of  Patton  Anderson’s  family  would  give  the  address  of 
Gen.  Lytle’s  family,  that  his  sword  might  be  returned  to  them, 
I did  not  remember  the  address.  I did  not  believe  the  sword 
referred  to  was  Gen.  Lytle’s.  So  many  years  had  elapsed 
since  I had  heard  my  husband  speak  of  it.  I wrote  his  aid, 
Capt.  Wm.  M.  Davidson,  living  in  Jacksonville,  to  ascertain 
if  my  recollection  was  correct  before  writing  you.  When  his 
reply  came  I was  packed  and  just  starting  for  the  mountains 
with  a very  ill  daughter.  She  continued  to  grow  worse  until 
in  March  of  this  year  she  left  me  to  join  her  idolized  father  and 
other  loved  ones  gone  before.  Of  course  every  moment  of 
my  time  and  every  thought  was  occupied  with  her. 

Last  month’s  Veteran  again  alluded  to  the  matter,  saying 
the  address  had  been  found  and  the  sword  forwarded.  For 
history’s  sake,  if  that  is  what  you  wish,  I will  tell  you  what 
I know.  Gen.  Lytle  and  Gen.  Anderson  were  always  warm 
personal  friends.  The  friendship  may  have  begun  at  college, 
or  in  Mexico.  At  Charleston,  before  the  war,  when  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  was  so  divided,  they  believed  the  country  would 
be  divided  and  there  would  be  war.  Both  being  State  rights 
Democrats,  each  felt  that  his  first  duty  would  be  to  his  State, 
and  as  they  bade  each  other  farewell  there  they  promised  that 
nothing  should  ever  interfere  with  their  friendship,  and  if  either 
should  ever  be  in  trouble  the  other  was  to  assist  him  in  every 
way  practicable. 

At  Chickamauga,  my  husband’s  courier  (a  boy  from  Hernan- 
do, Miss.,  but  I have  forgotten  his  name)  told  him  that  a gen- 
eral officer  had  been  killed.  Gen.  Anderson  rode  to  the  place 
designated  and,  much  to  his  grief,  found  it  was  Gen.  Lytle. 
He  dismounted  and  took  his  ring,  a lock  of  his  hair,  several 
daguerreotypes  from  his  pockets,  his  sword,  and  his  pistols, 
A wounded  Federal  near  by  replied  to  his  question  about  the 
handsome  spurs : “A  Rebel  took  them  off  and  has  gone  up 
the  lines,’’  Gen.  Anderson  placed  a guard  over  the  body  and 
rode  up  the  lines.  Seeing  the  same  courier  referred  to,  he 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any  one  with  the  spurs, and  he  replied: 
“I  took  them  myself.  General,  and  buckled  them  on  ‘old 
Blucher’s’  heels.’’  This  was  Maj.  Thompson,  of  Hernando, 
Miss.  Soon  Maj.  Thompson  was  killed  and  his  body  stripped 
of  such  articles  as  could  be  made  use  of,  and  the  spurs  were 
gone.  As  soon  as  was  practicable  Gen.  Anderson  went  to 
Gen.  Bragg  and  asked  as  a personal  favor  that  the  body,  with 
the  articles  he  had,  be  sent  through  to  the  family,  to  which 
Gen.  Bragg  agreed.  It  had  just  been  reported  that  Gen.  Dan 
Adams  was  mortally  wounded  and  perhaps  they  would  ex- 
change for  him,  which  they  did.  Gen.  Adams  got  well  and 
continued  to  fight  to  the  end.  G-ii.  Lytle’s  sword,  pistols,  etc., 
were  given  on  special  occasions  and  were  all  very  handsome. 
I think  there  were  some  jewels  about  them.  Gen.  Anderson 
knew  the  history  of  each.  Gen.  Anderson  and  Gen.  Walthall 
both  tried  to  procure  the  spurs  after  the  war,  but  never  heard 
of  them.  Capt.  Wm.  M.  Davidson,  Gen.  Anderson’s  aid,  was 
with  him  that  day.  He  lives  now  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.’’ 

In  concluding  her  most  interesting  letter,  Mrs.  Anderson 
states:  “In  about  1867  or  1868,  the  colonel  of  the  Si.xteenth 
Louisiana  Regiment  came  to  Memphis,  where  we  were  living, 
and  presented  to  my  husband  the  flag  of  that  regiment,  saying 
that  the  men  wished  him  to  have  it.  Gen.  Walthall  was  with 
us  when  he  brought  it  home.  When  unfolded,  it  brought  the 
tears  to  their  eyes.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  tell  how  he  valued 
it.  We  had  a box  made  especially  for  it  and  kept  it  upstairs 


in  a bureau  drawer.  I thought  one  day,  when  I was  putting 
naphtha  balls  in,  that,  in  case  of  fire,  I might  not  be  able  to  save 
it,  so  brought  it  down  and  put  it  in  a bookcase  in  the  sitting 
room,  near  where  I always  sat  to  sew.  In  September,  1902,  it 
was  stolen  from  me  by  a man  we  were  entertaining  as  a Con- 
federate soldier  and  a gentleman ! My  sons  heard  once  of  his 
offering  it  for  sale  in  Texas.  We  had  never  imagined  before 
that  who  had  taken  it.  Before  they  could  get  a message  to  the 
place  he  was  gone,  but  had  the  flag.  We  have  learned  that  he 
is  dead  and  that  it  was  not  among,  his  effects  at  the  time.  When 
I had  the  flag  it  had  on  it  “i6th  La.  Shiloh.”  The  letters 
were  made  of  white  strips  of  cotton  run  on,  and  one  of  the 
figures  of  the  ‘16’  was  gone  and  just  the  threads  were  left.” 

Information  in  regard  to  this  flag  would  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  Mrs.  Anderson. 

KIRBY  SMITH  CHAPTER,  U.  D.  C.,  GAINESVILLE, 
FLA. 

This  chapter  was  organized  seven  years  ago  and  has  a mem- 
bership of  ninety,  second  to  the  largest  Chapter  in  Florida. 
The  president,  Mrs.  H.  H.  McCreary,  is  serving  her  fourth 
term. 

On  January  19,  1904,  General  Lee’s  birthday,  a handsome 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Confederate  dead  of 
Alachua  County,  Fla.,  by  this  Chapter  was  unveiled  with  im- 
pressive ceremonies.  A cut  and  description  of  this  beautiful 
monument  will  be  furnished  the  Veteran  later.  This  Chapter 


MISS  E.  MYRTLE  FENNELL,  FLORIDA. 


has  bestowed  nearly  two  hundred  Crosses  of  Honor  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  Stonewall  Camp,  U.  C.  V. 

The  above  picture  represents  Miss  Myrtle  Fennell,  who  was 
Maid  of  Honor  of  the  Florida  Division  at  the  Reunion  of  the 
Confederate  Veterans  held  recently  in  Nashville.  Miss  Fennell, 
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a member  of  the  Kirby  Smith  Chapter,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Fennell,  of  Gainesville,  Fla.,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Lieutenant  John  Wesley  Price,  who  served  hon- 
orably in  the  Confederate  Army. 

A MONUMENT  TO  THE  FAITHFUL  OLD  SLAVES: 

As  the  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C., 

I heartily  indorse  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Aston,  and 
hope  the  Daughters  will  take  some  decisive  action  in  the 
October  convention  looking  to  the  erection  of  this  monument. 
The  letter  is  addressed  “to  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
and  all  the  women  of  the  South.”  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Olds. 

Mrs.  Aston’s  Letter. 

My  Dear  Sisters:  Will  not  every  one  of  you  raise  your 
voice  with  mine  in  making  amends  for  a long-neglected  duty 
in  rearing  a monument  to  our  faithful  old  slaves? 

Of  all  people  that  dwell  upon  the  earth,  I think  these  de- 
serve the  grandest  monument.  Soon  all  this  generation  will 
have  passed  away.  Let  us  hasten  with  the  work  while  some 
of  us  still  survive. 

Confederate  veterans  have  for  some  time  been  speaking 
of  raising  a monument  to  the  Southern  women.  We  ap- 
preciate this,  and  thank  them  for  their  remembrance  of  our 
self-denials  and  hardships  which  tried  women’s  souls;  but 
what  else  could  have  been  expected  of  us  when  our  dear 
ones  were  at  the  front?  While  this  was  the  case  we  felt 
we  were  enduring  this  for  sacred  ties  of  kindred  and  country. 
How  different  with  the  faithful  slaves ! They  did  it  for  love 
of  masters,  mistresses,  and  their  children.  How  nobly  did 
they  perform  their  tasks ! Their  devotion  to  their  owners, 
their  faithfulness  in  performing  their  labors  and  caring  for 
us  during  these  terribly  disastrous  years,  and  their  kindness 
at  the  surrender,  while  we  were  powerless  and  helpless,  have 
never  been  surpassed  or  equaled. 

At  the  time  of  the  surrender  we  were  entirely  defenseless. 
Our  noble,  famished,  ragged  patriots  were  still  away  from 
their  homes,  and  among  us  was  a band  of  robbers  who  were 
bad  counselors  to  our  slaves.  Their  kindness  and  their  de- 
votion to  us  was  the  most  beautiful  this  earth  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

From  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  to  the  Gulf  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  there  was  not  a massacre,  house-burning, 
or  one  of  those  unmentionable  crimes  which  are  now  so  com- 
mon in  the  whole  country.  Think  of  this ; ’tis  wonderful. 
Our  gratitude  to  God  and  love  for  the  old-time  servants 
should  be  boundless. 

Who  will  say  they  do  not  deserve  the  greatest  monument 
that  has  ever  been  erected?  This  acknowledgment  from  us 
to  them  of  our  appreciation  of  kindness  and  devotion  shown 
by  them  to  their  former  owners  would  be  in  their  last  days 
a beautiful  thought.  To  those  of  their  race  of  the  present 
generation  it  would  verify  the  character  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, their  former  owners,  and  also  show  the  true  relation  that 
existed  between  master  and  servant. 

Would  it  not  be  an  act  of  justice  for  the  women  of  the 
South  to  ask  our  noble  men  if  we  may  not  be  permitted  to 
turn  this  monument  over  to  those  who,  if  not  more  deserv- 
ing, are  equally  so  with  our  Southern  sisters?  I would  sug- 
gest that  when  it  is  erected  a tablet  might  be  inserted  bear- 
ing this  inscription;  “Given  by  the  Confederate  Veterans  as 
a memorial  to  the  women  of  the  South,  and  given  by  them  in 
memory  of  the  faithfulness  of  our  former  servants.” 

Mrs.  C.  Gilliland  Aston, 

49  Church  Street,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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THAT  PERILOUS  RIDE  AT  CHICKASAW  BAYOU. 

H.  H.  Hockersmith  writes  from  Springfield,  Tenn. ; 

“Editor  Veteran:  Quite  awhile  ago  I made  inquiry  in  the 
Veteran  as  to  whether  there  was  any  old  comrade  living  who 
could  give  the  name  of  the  man  who  “rode  into  the  very  jaws 
of  death”  at  the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Miss.,  fought  in 
1863.  Some  two  or  three  have  already  claimed  this  honor, 
or  rather  their  friends  claim  it  for  them,  the  last  one  being 
that  of  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  whose  article  appeared  in  the 
Veteran  giving  the  credit  to  a soldier  by  name  of  Champion. 

“Now  I have  no  reasons  to  doubt  but  what  Comrade  Cham- 
pion did  make  a daring  ride;  and  if  he  did,  all  praise  should 
be  accorded  him.  Yet  I have  two  positive  reasons  to  know 
that  Champion  was  not  the  man  who  made  the  ride  in  ques- 
tion. Gen.  Lee  stated  that  Champion  was  carrying  a dispatch 
to  Gen.  Pemberton  at  Vicksburg,  whereas,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  hero  upon  this  occasion  was  bearing  a dispatch 
from  our  right  to-  left,  and  delivered  it,  as  I afterwards 
learned,  to  Gen.  Withers  in  plain  view  of  the  writer  and 
scores  of  others.  And  this  is  the  first  positive  reason.  I re- 
ceived a letter  from  Comrade  Martin,  of  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
which  so  thoroughly  and  completely  described  the  incident 
as  to  ‘dovetail’  in  so  nicely  as  to  what  I saw  as  to  not  leave 
a shadow  of  doubt  upon  my  mind  as  to  the  real  hero,  whom 
he  stated  was  none  other  than  ‘Dick’  (Richard)  Wildy,  of  the 
Forty-Sixth  Mississippi  Regiment,  and,  as  a matter  of  justice 
and  history,  I cheerfully  back  his  statement.  Comrade  Mar- 
tin also  gave  me  a short  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  gallant 
soldier  prior  to,  during,  and  after  the  war,  which  was  grand 
almost  beyond  conception,  stating  that  Wildy  became  a suc- 
cessful lawyer  and  moved  to  California,  where  he  died  some 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  years  ago. 

“Most  assuredly  no  one  would  pluck  the  laurel  from  the 
wreath  of  glory  from  Comrade  Champion  or  any  other  hero, 
but  history  must  not  accord  to  him  the  ride  made  by  another 
on  this  occasion.  As  has  already  been  said,  many  daring  feats 
were  accomplished  during  the  war,  but  none  more  so  than 
this;  and  were  it  possible  to  erect  a monument  to  the  clouds, 
it  would  not  be  too  high  to  commemorate  and  perpetuate  the 
name  of  Richard  Wildy,  of  the  Forty-Si.xth  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment, in  his  daring  and  hair-lifting  ‘ride  into  the  very  jaws 
of  death’  at  Chickasaw  Bayou  in  1863.  Peace  to  his  ashes 
and  rest  to  his  soul.” 


Lieut.  C.  A.  Hunt,  of  Lexington,  N.  C. — In  a letter  from 
Comrade  T.  B.  Beall,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  he  states;  “In  the 
July  Veteran  I see  mention  of  Lieut.  C.  A.  Hunt,  of  Lexing- 
ton, N.  C.,  in  connection  with  a golden  cross  presented  to 
a kind  lady  of  Winchester,  Va.,  for  her  ministrations  to  him 
when  wounded  at  that  place.  He  was  a friend  and  comrade 
of  mine,  and  the  A.  N.  V.  had  no  better  or  braver  soldier. 
In  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  the  enemy  broke  Lee’s 
line  to  our  right,  and  our  division  was  ordered  to  charge  over 
our  breastworks  and  take  them  in  the  flank  and  rear.  The 
undertaking  being  so  hazardous,  the  whole  line  hesitated; 
but  Lieut.  Hunt  sprang  upon  the  top  of  the  works,  raised  his 
sword  above  his  head,  and  ordered  the  line  forward.  His 
brave  example  so  animated  the  command  that  the  men  moved 
at  once  and  passed  over  the  works  without  hesitation,  and 
by  this  fearless  move  helped  to  save  the  army  from  a great 
disaster.  I don’t  believe  in  waiting  till  a man  is  dead  before 
telling  of  his  g,ood  deeds  and  brave  acts.  If  more  of  it  was 
done,  we  should  be  a happier  people  and  great  justice  be  done 
our  fellow-man.” 
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WHAT  "MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA”  MEANS. 

BY  MILFORD  OVERLEY,  OF  FLEMINGSBURG,  KY. 

Since  little  Miss  Laura  Galt  refused  to  sing  “Marching 
through  Georgia,”  as  required  by  her  teacher,  the  question 
has  frequently  been  asked  by  those  not  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  War  between  the  States  what  “Marching 
through  Georgia”  means,  that  any  one  should  object  to 
singing  it  or  hearing  it  sung.  For  the  enlightenment  of  such, 
as  well  as  to  give  some  details  of  that  march  that  have  never 
been  published,  I desire  to  answer  the  question. 

But  first,  the  name,  the  title  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
Let  us  give  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due,  and  call  it  “Sherman 
Marching  through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,”  for  it  was  he 
who  conducted  the  march,  and  he  extended  it  on  through  the 
Carolinas.  It  means  murder,  robbery,  arson,  and  nearly  all 
the  other  crimes  enumerated  in  the  black  calendar,  the  details 
of  which  would  shame  vandalism  itself. 

William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  in  the  Federal  army,  but  he  was  a cruel  one, 
waging  war  with  little  less  barbarity  than  did  the  savage  chief 
whose  name  he  bore.  His  celebrated  march  through  Georgia 
put  a stain  upon  his  name  that  will  cling  to  it  as  long  as  it  is 
found  upon  the  pages  of  history — a march  the  most  infamous 
in  many  of  its  details  that  was  ever  made  by  civilized  soldiers 
in  a Christian  land. 

His  was  a fine  army,  composed  chiefly  of  brave,  hardy 
Western  men;  but  many  of  them,  like  their  leader,  had  little 
regard  for  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  and  some  were  there 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  rob  and  plunder.  There  were 
honest,  patriotic  officers  and  men  in  that  army  who  conducted 
themselves  as  true  soldiers,  and  who  were  in  no  wise  responsi- 
ble for  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  bad  men  among  them. 

About  the  first  week  in  May,  1864,  Gen.  Sherman,  with 
about  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  started  on  his  march  through  Georgia 
— his  “On  to  Atlanta,”  which  was  then  his  objective  point. 
He  was  opposed  by  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  with  an  army 
of  forty-five  thousand  Confederates.  This  included  Gen. 
Joe  Wheeler’s  cavalry  corps,  in  which  was  a little  brigade  of 
Kentuckians,  that  followed  and  fought  the  Federal  army 
from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  Greensboro,  N.  C.  The  writer 
of  this  was  a member  of  that  brigade,  and  he  was  on  duty 
with  it  during  the  entire  campaign,  much  of  the  time  in  com- 
mand of  a company  of  as  brave,  active,  loyal  Confederates  as 
ever  wore  the  gray,  and  few  had  better  opportunities  than  he 
of  knowing  what  “Marching  through  Georgia”  means. 

The  Confederate  army  lay  at  Dalton,  near  the  Tennessee 
line,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Atlanta.  Here  Sherman 
confronted  Johnston  with  vastly  superior  numbers,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  a flank  movement,  sent  an  army  to  cut  his  line 
of  communication  (the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad)  at 
Resaca,  eighteen  miles  in  the  rear.  This  compelled  Johnston 
to  fall  back  to  Resaca,  where  a bloody  battle  was  fought,  but 
our  men  held  the  road.  By  this  flanking  process,  repeated 
every  time  Johnston  offered  him  battle,  the  Federal  com- 
mander at  length  reached  the  Chattahoochee  River,  eight 
miles  from  Atlanta.  He  was  two  months  on  the  way,  averag- 
ing less  than  two  miles  a day,  and  it  cost  him  about  one- 
fourth  of  his  army  to  get  there.  Johnston  resisted  his  advance 
with  all  the  means  at  his  command,  fighting  him  daily  at  some 
point  along  the  line,  and  defeating  him  in  several  hard-fought 
engagements.  From  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  to  the  fall 
of  Atlanta  was  about  one  hundred  days,  and  so  incessant 
was  the  fighting  during  the  entire  time  that  some  historians 
call  it  “The  One  Hundred  Days’  Battle.” 


The  territory  over  which  the  armies  marched  and  fought 
was,  before  the  war,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  productive 
in  the  South.  It  was  the  great  wheat-growing  district,  the 
storehouse  of  Georgia,  and  now  the  broad  fields  of  grain  were 
almost  ready  for  the  harvest.  Plains  and  valleys  were  dotted 
all  over  with  cities  and  towns,  whose  wide,  clean  streets,  bor- 
dered with  evergreen  shade  trees,  their  handsome  and  com- 
modious churches  and  public  buildings,  their  elegant  resi- 
dences, surrounded  by  spacious  grounds,  ornamented  with 
rare  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  with  a songster  in  every  bush — 
all  these  combined  to  make  them  exceedingly  attractive.  There 
were  many  very  beautiful  country  homes  and  some  stately 
mansions,  where  were  all  the  comforts  that  wealth  could  give. 
It  was  a lovely  land,  and  its  people  were  prosperous  and 
happy  till  the  war  came  and  with  it  the  ruthless  invaders  of 
their  homes. 

The  Federal  army  moved  on  parallel  roads,  its  flanking 
columns  and  its  cavalry  extending  far  out  on  the  right  and 
on  the  left  covering  many  miles  of  territory.  Not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  camp  fires  were  kindled  every  night,  out 
buildings,  shade  trees,  and  fences  furnishing  most  of  the  fuel. 
More  than  ten  thousand  horses  were  fed  daily,  many  of  them 
upon  the  ripening  wheat,  much  more  of  which  was  trampled 
down  and  destroyed  than  was  consumed.  Some,  in  lieu  of 
stables,  were  fed  in  yards  and  gardens,  among  flowers  and 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  Public  buildings  were  destroyed, 
and  private  residences  burned  on  the  most  trifling  pretexts. 
To  have  been  the  headquarters  of  a Confederate  general  was 
sufficient  cause  for  the  destruction  of  any  building,  either  pub- 
lic or  private.  Soldiers,  unbidden,  entered  dwellings  and,  with 
dirty  feet,  tramped  ovef  finest  of  carpets,  through  halls, 
sitting  room,  and  parlor,  and  finally  to  the  dining  room,  their 
objective  point,  where  cakes,  pies,  and  silverware  were  sup- 
posed to  be  kept.  Pork  and  poultry  were  in  great  demand, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a hog  or  a chicken  left  anywhere  along 
Sherman’s  line  of  march  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta ; in- 
deed there  was  little  of  anything  left,  save  naked  lands,  dese- 
crated homes,  and  destitute  women  and  children.  This  is  what 
“Marching  through  Georgia”  means. 

The  Federal  army  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  River  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and  soon  the  Gate  City  was  besieged.  Gen. 
John  B.  Hood  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  several  unsuccessful  assaults  were  made 
on  Sherman’s  fortified  lines.  At  length  that  general,  by  re- 
sorting to  his  favorite  tactics,  flanked  Hood  out  of  Atlanta, 
the  Confederates  retiring  to  Jonesboro,  twenty  miles  distant. 
On  the  2d  day  of  September  Sherman  took  possession  of  the 
city,  and  very  soon  after  issued  an  order  for  its  depopulation, 
claiming  that  it  was  to  be  held  as  a military  post.  Mayor  Cal- 
houn and  the  City  Council  respectfully  petitioned  him  to  re- 
consider his  cruel  order  and  permit  the  people,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  women  and  children  and  aged  men,  to  remain  in 
their  homes,  recounting  the  hardships,  privations,  and  suffer- 
ing that  the  enforcement  of  this  order  would  inflict  upon  them. 
But  the  Federal  commander  was  inexorable ; he  would  not 
yield  to  the  plea  for  mercy;  his  order  must  be  obeyed.  Gen. 
Hood,  writing  to  him  upon  the  same  subject,  concludes  his 
letter  as  follows:  “And  now,  sir,  permit  me  to  say  that  the 
unprecedented  measure  you  propose  transcends,  in  studied  and 
ingenious  cruelty,  all  acts  ever  before  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion in  the  dark  history  of  war.  In  the  name  of  God  and 
humanity  I protest,  believing  that  you  will  find  that  you  are 
expelling  from  their  homes  and  firesides  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  a brave  people.” 
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The  aged  and  infirm,  the  cripple  upon  his  crutches,  the 
mother  with  her  young  babe  in  her  arms,  little  children  carry- 
ing bundles,  the  rich  and  the  poor — all  were  driven  from  their 
homes  to  find  shelter  and  food  they  knew  not  where.  But 
they  went  with  the  one  consoling  thought  that  sometime 
they  would  be  permitted  to  return ; and  so  they  were,  for  in 
less  than  three  weeks  Sherman  withdrew  all  of  his  troops 
from  Atlanta  and  started  on  his  famous  “march  to  the  sea.” 
Then  the  exiles  returned,  but  it  was  to  find  only  heaps  of 
ashes  and  blackened  walls  where  once  had  been  their  happy 
homes.  The  heartless  wretch  had  burned  the  city.  And  this 
is  what  “Marching  through  Georgia”  means. 

In  the  meantime  Gen.  Hood  and  his  army  had  faced  about 
and  made  a bold  dash-  for  Tennessee.  Sherman  followed 
as  far  as  Gaylesville,  Ala.  Then,  dividing  his  army,  he  sent 
part  to  Nashville  to  aid  Gen.  Thomas  in  defending  that  city 
against  Hood,  and  with  the  remainder  he  returned  to  Atlanta, 
destroying  the  railroad  belonging  to  the  State  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Atlanta,  and  taking  with  him  the  soldiers  that  had 
been  left  to  guard  it. 

On  November  15,  after  burning  Atlanta,  Sherman  began 
“Marching  through  Georgia,”  as  pictured  in  Yankee  histories 
and  as  sung  by  Northern  schoolmarms,  his  objective  point 
being  Savannah,  near  the  Atlantic  Coast.  With  his  sixty- 
five  thousand  veterans  and  a small  army  of  negroes  and 
“bummers,”  the  latter  being  white  men  who  followed  the  army 
to  steal,  rob,  and  plunder,  he  cut  a great,  black  swath  of 
desolation  and  ruin,  more  than  fifty  miles  in  width  and  three 
hundred  in  length,  through  one  of  the  finest  sections  of  the 
South — through  the  very  heart  of  Georgia — with  only  Wheel- 
er’s cavalry  to  oppose  him.  Moving  his  columns  on  several 
parallel  roads,  many  miles  apart,  his  scouts,  foragers,  and 
bummers  swept  over  the  intervening  territory  and  far  out 
on  the  flanks,  gathering  supplies  for  men  and  horses,  paying 
for  nothing,  but  destroying  much  that  could  not  be  carried 
away.  Families  were  robbed  of  their  meat,  flour,  meal,  pota- 
toes, canned  fruit,  sugar,  and  preserves  to  feed  the  army  of 
invaders,  the  negroes  and  the  bummers.  Horses,  mules,  and 
wagons  were  taken  to  form  a supply  train  for  these  negroes 
and  bummers.  Cattle  and  hogs  that  were  suitable  for  food 
were  butchered  and  eaten;  others  were  killed  and  left  lying 
where  they  fell.  I saw  a poor  woman’s  only  cow,  that  had 
furnished  the  chief  subsistence  for  the  family,  lying  dying  at 
the  door  of  her  humble  cottage,  with  a Federal  bayonet 
through  her  body. 

Mills,  factories,  cotton,  cotton  gins,  barns,  granaries,  bridges, 
workshops,  public  buildings,  and  many  country  dwellings 
were  burned.  Railroads,  engines,  cars,  and  telegraphs  were 
destroyed.  Private  homes  were  entered  and  ransacked  from 
cellar  to  garret,  and  every  article  of  value  that  was  wanted 
and  could  be  carried  away  was  taken,  including  fine  quilts, 
blankets,  clothing,  musical  instruments,  etc.  Old  men,  with 
guns  presented  at  their  breasts,  were  forced  to  give  up  their 
money  and  tell  where  their  silverware  was  concealed.  Ladies, 
to  save  their  homes  from  the  torch  and  themselves  from  abuse, 
gave  up  their  watches,  their  finger  rings,  and  other  articles 
of  jewelry  to  the  vandals  and  villains  who  demanded  them. 
These  human  vultures,  these  fiends  incarnate,  ate  their  stolen 
provisions  and  sweetmeats  with  silver  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons;  and  at  night,  in  their  dirty  camps,  slept  under  finest 
of  blankets  and  quilts.  This  robbery  and  desecration  of  homes, 
this  wanton  destruction  of  property,  this  cruel  warring  upon 
helpless  women  and  children  by  destroying  their  homes  and 
their  means  of  subsistence,  is  what  “Marching  through  Geor- 
gia” means. 


On  December  21  the  Federal  army  took  possession  of  the 
city  of  Savannah,  Gen.  Hardee,  with  the  Confederate  garri- 
son, retiring  to  Charleston.  Sherman  did  not  burn  the 
city,  but  kindly  presented  it  to  President  Lincoln  as  a Christ- 
mas gift.  Reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Sherman  says: 
“The  army  is  in  splendid  order  and  equal  to  anything.  We 
have  not  lost  a wagon  on  the  trip,  but  have  gathered  in  a 
large  supply  of  negroes,  mules,  horses,  etc.,  and  our  teams 
are  in  far  better  condition  than  when  we  started.  We  have 
utterly  destroyed  over  two  hundred  miles  of  rails,  and  con- 
sumed stores  and  provisions  that  were  essential  to  Lee’s  and 
Hood's  armies.” 

Having  sufficiently  rested  and  recuperated  his  troops,  about 
the  middle  of  January  Gen.  Shertnan  began  his  march  througfi 
the  Carolinas.  His  army,  like  a huge,  hungry  bird  of  prey, 
with  wings  extended  wide,  swept  northward  toward  the 
already  doomed  capital  of  the  hatSd  Palmetto  State,  reaching 
it  on  the  morning  of  February  17.  The  Confederate  com- 
mander, realizing  his  inability  to  Successfully  defend  the  city, 
and  not  wishing  to  give  Sherman  the  slightest  pretext  for 
destroying  it,  quietly  withdrew  his  troops  and  Mayor  Good- 
wyn,  with  a flag  of  truce,  met  the  advancing  enemy  and  for- 
mally surrendered  it,  asking  for  and  receiving  a promise  of 
protection  for  its  people  and  their  property.  But  that  prom- 
ise was  made  to  be  broken;  and  proud,  beautiful  Columbia 
was  destined  to  share*  the  cruel  fate  of  her  sister  Atlanta. 
Her  public  buildings,  her  elegant  homes,  her  stately  mansions, 
the  palatial  residence  of  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  of  Lee’s  army, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  homes  in  the  Confederacy 
— all  were  doomed  to  destruction.  Gen.  Hampton  had  come 
down  from  Richmond  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  his  capital  and- 
his  home ; but  when  Gen.  Beauregard,  the  officer  in  command, 
decided  to  make  no  defense,  it  was  Hampton  who  gave  the 
order  to  see  that  no  cotton  was  fired  for  fear  of  burning  the 
city.  He  entertained  a hope  that  the  enemy  would  spare  it; 
but  it  proved  to  be  a vain,  delusive  hope,  for  in  a few  hours 
after  Sherman  entered  it  his  soldiers  and  bummers  were  pil- 
laging and  burning  it. 

The  following  extracts  from  private  letters,  afterwards  pub- 
lished, written  by  two  laoies  who  lived  along  Sherman’s  line 
of  march  in  South  Carolina,  will  convey  to  the  reader  a fair 
idea  of  the  pillaging  done  in  that  State:  “Sherman  has  gone, 
and  terrible  has  been  the  storm  that  has  swept  over  us  with 
his  coming  and  going.  They  deliberately  shot  two  of  our 
citizens — murdered  them  in  cold  blood.  They  hung  up  three 
others  and  one  lady,  merely  letting  them  down  in  time  to 
save  life,  in  order  to  make  them  tell  where  their  valuables 
were  concealed.  Their  rude  hands  spared  nothing  but  our 
lives.  Squad  after  squad  unceasingly  came  and  went  and: 
tramped  through  the  balls  and  rooms  of  our  house  day  and 
night,  during  the  entire  stay  of  the  army.  At  our  house  they 
killed  every  chicken^  goose,  turkey,  cow,  calf,  and  even  our 
pet  dog.  They  carried  off  our  wagons,  carriages,  and  horses,, 
and  broke  up  our  buggy,  wheelbarrow,  and  garden  imple- 
ments. Our  smokehouse  and  pantry,  that  a few  days  ago 
were  well  stored  with  bacon,  lard,  flour,  dried  fruit,  pickles, 
etc.,  now  contain  nothing  whatever,  except  a few  pounds  of 
meal  and  flour  and  five  pounds  of  bacon.  They  took  every 
garment  of  wearing  apparel  save  what  we  had  on.” 

“At  first  I very  politely  unlocked  several  trunks,  assuring 
them  (the  soldiers)  that  they  contained  only  ladies’  appareL 
We  remained  in  the  sitting  room  from  twelve  o’clock  to  six, 
while  this  band  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  ransacked  everjr 
nook  and  corner,  breaking  open  trunks  and  boxes,  singing,, 
whistling,  and  swearing.  At  last  one  young  villain  came  in,. 
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fastened  the  door,  demanded  our  watches,  and,  using  the  most 
profane  language  and  terrible  threats,  ordered  us  to  confess 
where  our  gold  and  silver  were  buried,  laying  his  hands  on 
Pauline’s  shoulder  and  mine  while  we  obediently  emptied  our 

pockets.  They  marched  Dr.  into  the  entry,  stripped  the 

poor  old  gentleman  to  the  waist,  robbing  him  of  the  one 
thousand  dollars  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  from  his  own 
house,  which  had  meg^nwhile  been  laid  in  ashes.” 

The  last  act  of  barbarism  I saw  Sherman’s  soldiers  commit 
was  near  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  on  the  morning  of  the  last  great 
battle  for  Southern  independence.  On  the  preceding  night 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  was  commanding  the  Confed- 
erate forces,  quietly  moved  his  army  from  Smithfield  and 
threw  it  directly  across  Sherman’s  path  at  Bentonville.  Gen. 
George  G.  Dibrell’s  cavalry  division,  composed  of  his  own 
brigade  of  Tennesseeans  and  Col.  Breckinridge’s  Kentuckians, 
was  falling  back  in  front  of  one  of  the  advancing  Federal 
columns,  the  writer  of  this  commanding  the  rear  guard,  closely 
followed  by  the  enemy’s  advance.  We  had  just  crossed  a 
narrow  swamp,  when  I was  ordered  to  face  about  and  hold 
the  enemy  in  check  while  the  division  formed  in  battle  line 
in  front  of  Johnston’s  infantry,  which  was  not  far  away.  Of 
course  the  check  was  a brief  one,  and  on  retiring  we  passed 
by  a neat,  comfortable-looking  farmhouse,  occupied  by  women 
and  children.  Halting  some  distance  beyond  and  looking 
back,  we  saw  Federal  soldiers  enter  the  house.  Presently 
women  were  heard  screaming,  in  a few  minutes  the  build- 
ing was  in  flames,  and  another  family  was  homeless.  Soon 
the  fight  was  on,  and  round  the  smoking,  smoldering  ruins 
of  that  North  Carolina  home  was  fought  the  last  great  battle 
for  Southern  independence,  and  the  world  knows  the  result. 

Sherman’s  raid  was  ended,  and  he  was  a great  hero.  With 
his  grand  army  of  veterans,  almost  unopposed,  he  had  over- 
run and  desolated  the  fairest  sections  of  the  South,  burning 
cities,  towns,  and  country  dwellings;  had  wantonly  destroyed 
many  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  property,  both  public  and 
private ; had  made  homeless  and  destitute  thousands  of  women 
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Who  would  not  sing  “ Marching  through  Georgia.” 


and  children  and  aged  men  by  burning  their  houses  and  de- 
stroying their  means  of  subsistence.  And  it  was  to  glorify 
him  for  these  deeds  of  barbarism  that  “Marching  through 
Georgia”  was  written,  and  it  is  for  this  that  it  is  sung. 


“HISTORY  OF  THE  DOLES-COOK  BRIGADE." 

Col.  Joseph  T.  Derry,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  writes  that  one  of  the 
best  contributions  to'the'  story  of  the  War  between  the  States 
that  he  has  ever  seen  is  the  “History  of  the  Doles-Cook  Bri- 
gade, Army  of  Northern  Virginia,”  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Thom- 
as, who  was  a member  of  Company  G (Putnam  Light  Infan- 
try), Twelfth  Georgia  Regiment.  Mr.  Thomas  has  carefully 
compiled  the  record  of  this  famous  command. 

Every  son  or  daughter  of  any  officer  or  soldier  who  served 
in  this  brigade  should  have  a copy  of  this  book. 

Colonel  Derry,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  states'.  “In 
every  family  in  this  State  which  cherishes  with  pride  the  rec- 
ord made  by  the  gallant  sons  of  Georgia  in  the  tremendous 
conflict  that  shook  this  continent  and  filled  the  world  with 
wonder,  the  graphic  description  of  marches  and  battles  herein 
contained  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.” 

There  is  a sketch  of  each  regiment  composing  the  brigade, 
prepared  by  a member  of  such  regiment,  and  a complete  ros- 
ter of  the  officers  and  privates  of  each  company,  with  a rec- 
ord of  the  services  of  each.  Nor  did  the  author  forget  the 
faithful  slaves,  who  followed  their  masters  to  the  war  and 
were  true  to  the  last. 

This  is  strictly  a Georgia  book;  for  the  author  is  a Geor- 
gian, it  is  published  in  Georgia  by  the  Franklin  Publishing 
Company,  of  Atlanta,  and  concerns  Georgia  soldiers.  The  au- 
thor and  the  publishers  deserve  liberal  patronage. 

Although  a Georgia  book,  it  is  a condensed  history  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  in  all  of  which 
the  Doles-Cook  Brigade  participated,  and  hence  will  interest 
greatly  any  Southerner. 

This  work  contains  over  seven  hundred  pages,  including  il- 
lustrations. The  price  is  $3  a copy.  Apply  to  the  author,  or 
to  the  Franklin  Publishing  Company,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ARKANSAS  SHARPSHOOTERS  AT  VICKSBURG. 

Capt.  John  S.  Bell,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  who  commanded 
Company  A,  of  the  Twelfth  Battalion  of  Arkansas  Sharp- 
shooters, sends  an  interesting  history  of  this  command  of  Gen. 
“Missouri”  Green’s  Brigade,  who  were  almost  constantly  on 
the  fighting  lines  from  the  23d  of  April,  ’63,  to  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg,  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  this  account : 

“I  frequently  went  into  the  city  to  look  after  my  wounded 
in  the  hospitals,  generally  after  dark,  as  there  was  less  danger 
of  being  ‘picked  off’  by  a Yankee  sharpshooter.  In  passing 
along,  I often  heard  music,  and,  on  stopping  to  investigate, 
would  find  it  came  from  under  a hill  or  bluff.  The  citizens 
had  dug  ‘bombproof’  rooms  under  such  places,  and  were  living 
in  them  as  best  they  could.  But  the  ladies  did  not  occupy 
these  rooms  all  the  time,  for  I never  failed  to  find  on  reaching 
the  hospital  old  and  young  ladies  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
our  sick  and  wounded,  notwithstanding  the  Yankees  seemed 
to  take  special  delight  in  shooting  at  our  hospital  flags  . . . 

We  were  getting  short  of  gun  caps  when  one  night  some  dar- 
ing fellow  would  drift  down  the  river  through  the  Yankee  fleet, 
between  two  logs  covered  with  brush,  and  bring  us  quantities 
of  percussion  caps  ‘done  up’  in  oilcloth  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  damp.  ...  On  the  night  of  June  5,  I was  ordered 
to  take  charge  of  the  Crescent  Fort,  where  I remained  to  the 
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end  of  the  siege.  The  enemy  had  approached  by  parallel  ditches 
to  within  forty  feet  of  this  fort,  and  were  excavating  to  get 
beneath  our  fort  to  blow  it  up.  In  fact,  they  were  so  close  we 
could  throw  a six-pound  shell  over  into  their  works,  and  they 
would  retaliate  by  throwing  hand  grenades  at  us.  These  were 
about  the  size  of  a goose  egg,  with  a cap  on  one  end  and  a 
feather  on  the  other.  The  Major,  who  had  been  in  command 
of  the  fort  and  whom  I had  relieved,  informed  me  of  the  situ- 
ation and  incidentally  remarked  that  he  was  glad  enough  to 
get  out,  as  he  had  been  expecting  to  be  blown  up  every  day. 
After  showing  me  around  and  giving  me  information  and  pre- 
caution, he  carried  me  to  the  right  side  of  the  fort  and,  point- 
ing to  a solitary  pine  tree  on  a knoll  probably  five  hundred 
yards  away  and  with  some  forty  feet  to  the  first  limb,  informed 
me  that  every  morning  a Yankee  sharpshooter  would  climb 
up  in  the  forks  of  the  tree,  that  he  had  killed  one  of  his  men 
and  wounded  several  in  the  fort,  that  he  had  tried  to  dislodge 
him,  but  had  not.  Wishing  me  a pleasant  (?)  time,  he  marched 
his  men  out,  and  I took  command.  Next  morning  our  adjutant, 
John  Dupuy,  and  I were  making  an  inspection  of  the  fort, 
when  our  friend  in  the  tree  promptly  gave  us  to  understand 
he  was  ready  for  business  by  sending  several  bullets  near  our 
heads.  I called  several  of  my  best  shots  over  and  had  them 
try  their  hands  on  him,  but  all  failed  to  hit  him ; he  made  it 
dangerous  for  a man  to  cross  the  fort  for  several  days.  Finally 
a little  fellow  named  White  came  up  and  proposed  to  go  out  at 
night,  crawl  close  up  to  the  tree  before  day,  hide  under  the  tree- 
tops  that  had  been  felled  to  impede  the  Yankees  in  charging, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  shoot,  pick  off  the 
Yankee  in  the  tree.  I told  him  that  it  was  a desperate  risk, 
as  he  would  be  several  hundred  yards  inside  the  Yankee  lines; 
but  he  only  laughed  and  said  he  was  a desperate  man.  I con- 
sented, and  he  left  the  fort  about  3 a.m.  At  daylight,  with 
a number  of  our  men,  I was  watching  the  tree  and  had  about 
concluded  White  had  failed,  when  I saw  a puff  of  smoke  rise 
from  the  brush  about  fifty  yards  from  the  tree.  The  report  of 
the  rifle  had  not  reached  me  when  I saw  the  body  of  a man 
tumble  like  a squirrel  out  of  the  fork  some  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground.  All  was  quiet  for  some  ten  minutes,  when  we  saw 
a squad  of  Yankees  move  toward  the  tree.  They  found  their 
man  dead  all  right,  but  seemed  to  be  puzzled  as  to  who  killed 
him.  We  opened  fire  on  them  and  they  picked  him  up  and 
left.  When  White  returned  to  the  fort  that  night,  he  reported 
that  the  man  had  climbed  the  tree  before  daylight,  but  it  was 
too  dark  for  him  to  see  the  sights  on  his  gun,  so  he  had  to  wait. 
After  shooting  he  ran  some  distance  and  hid  in  a ravine,  where 
he  remained  concealed  in  the  brush  all  day.  He  saw  the  Yan- 
kees looking  for  him,  and  several  times  they  were  close  to  his 
hiding  place.  ...  A few  days  after  this,  the  Jackson  Road 
Fort,  a half  mile  to  our  right,  was  blown  up.  Great  chunks  of 
earth,  mixed  with  men,  were  hurled  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  the 
air.  This  of  course  made  us  nervous,  for  we  knew  they  were 
tunneling  under  us. 

“One  morning  Gen.  Green,  with  two  of  his  staff,  came  into 
our  fort  to  inspect  the  position  of  the  enemy  in  our  front.  I 
warned  him  not  to  look  through  the  portholes  until  we  fired  a 
few  shots  to  keep  the  Yankees  down.  He  failed  to  heed  the 
warning,  and  at  the  second  porthole  through  which  he  looked 
was  shot  and  instantly  killed.  He  was  a gallant  soldier  and  a 
gentleman.  About  this  time  our  rations  began  to  grow  alarm- 
ingly short.  On  the  25th  of  June  they  consisted  of  ground  peas 
made  into  bread  and  a half  pound  of  mule  meat;  and  on  the  2d 
of  July  we  waited  in  vain  for  even  that  scant  supply.  I sent 
to  inquire  what  caused  the  delay,  and  my  messenger  on  re- 


turn said  there  was  nothing  more  to  issue.  That  night  a twen- 
ty-five-pound keg  of  powder  was  placed  in  the  mine  we  had 
dug  under  the  Yankee  mine  and  the  fuse  laid  in  the  fort.  At 
daylight  it  was  touched  off,  demolishing  one  of  the  enemy’s 
trenches  and  killing  all  who  were  in  it. 

“On  the  afternoon  of  July  3,  about  four  o’clock,  an  orderly 
handed  me  a paper  containing  the  information  that  Vicksburg 
would  be  surrenderdd'the  next  morning,  July  4,  at  ten  o’clock. 
I gave  Dupuy  the  order  to  read  to  the  men,  and  I watched  the 
effect.  Some  seemed  pleased,  some  shed  tears,  and  others 
swore.  After  the  order  was  read,  young  White,  who  had 
shot  the  Yankee  out  of  the  tree,  came  to  me  and  said:  “Well, 
Captain,  the  time  has  come  when  I must  tell  you  who  I am.” 
He  then  informed  me  that  he  had  first  enlisted  in  Gen.  Grant’s 
regiment  in  Missouri,  but  afterwards  concluded  that  he  was 
on  the  wrong  side;  he  had  deserted  and  joined  our  battalion. 
Grant’s  old  regiment  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  front  of 
us,  and  if  he  surrendered  death  would  be  certain.  He  had 
heard  of  the  man  who  had  brought  us  the  gun  caps,  and  he 
proposed,  if  I would  give  him  a paper  showing  that  he  had 
not  deserted  from  us,  to  leave  the  city  the  same  way.  I gave 
him  the  paper,  and  that  night  some  of  the  boys  helped  him 
build  his  raft  and  set  him  adrift.  I never  expected  to  see  him 
again,  for  the  river  was  filled  below  with  Yankee  boats  of 
every  description,  but  one  of  the  first  men  to  report  at  parole 
camp  in  Hempstead  County,  Ark.,  was  little  Tom  White.  We 
surrendered  next  day  and  were  kindly  treated  by  the  Yankees. 


STONEWALL  JACKSON’S  “LITTLE  SORREL.” 

DR.  M.  S.  BROWNE,  WINCHESTER,  KY. 

I read  with  much  interest  in  the  Veteran  the  criticism  of 
H.  T.  Owen,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  accuracy  of  H.  T. 
Boyd’s  statement  concerning  the  appearance  of  Gen.  Garnett 
when  he  made  the  immortal  charge  at  Gettysburg,  and  who 
concluded  his  criticism  of  such  inaccuracies  by  saying:  “I 
heard  a gentleman  of  high  character  a short  time  since  de- 
scribing the  appearance  of  Stonewall  Jackson  on  the  battle- 
field of  Bull  Run,  mounted  on  Little  Sorrel,  when  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  Gen.  Jackson  did  not  own  this  horse 
until  after  this  battle  was  fought.” 

The  critic  is  sometimes  open  to  criticism  himself,  and,  as 
Comrade  Owen  says  we  should  get  the  truth  of  such  things 
for  the  sake  of  history,  therefore  I am  sure  he  will  take  no 
offense  when  I correct  him  as  to  the  time  Gen.  Jackson  owned 
Little  Sorrel. 

On  May  9,  1861,  when  Col.  (afterwards  Stonewall)  Jack- 
son  was  in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  before  traffic, 
except  contraband  of  war,  was  stopped  over  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  our  forces  captured  a train  of  freight 
cars — four  loaded  with  beeves  and  one  with  horses — con- 
signed to  the  U.  S.  A.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  all  of  which 
were  turned  over  to  the  Confederate  quartermaster.  Col. 
Jackson  saw  and  fancied  one  of  these  horses,  bought  him 
from  the  quartermaster,  and  took  him  for  his  own  use.  And 
that  United  States  government  horse  purchased  from  the 
quartermaster  that  day  is  the  same  “Little  Sorrel”  that  be- 
came so  famous  as  Stonewall  Jackson’s  war  horse,  and  which, 
after  passing  through  the  taxidermist’s  hands,  may  yet  be  seen 
in  the  museum  of  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  Richmond. 


Comrades  at  Richmond  and  in  Ray  County,  Mo.,  are  dili- 
gent in  building  up  Confederate  organizations  in  that  sec- 
tion. A local  paper  prints  a list  of  thirty-five  Confederate 
veterans  in  the  county. 
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JEFFERSON  DAVIS  TO  BE  HONORED  BY  TEXAS. 

“Jefferson  Davis,  the  uncrowned  king,  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people.” — Henry  W.  Grady. 

In  December,  1903,  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  resolved  upon  having  the  birthday  of  ex- 
President  Davis  made  a legal  holiday  in  Texas.  Miss  Katie 
Daffan,  President  U.  D.  C.,  Texas  Division,  appointed  a 
committee  to  present  this  subject  to  the  next  Legislature, 
and  to  use  our  best  efforts  to  secure  this  result.  We  cheer- 
fully accepted  the  position.  The  committee  is  as  follows: 
Mesdames  D A.  Nunn,  Chairman,  Crockett;  John  H.  Reagan, 
Palestine:  L uclla  btyles  Vincent,  Stephenville ; Rollin  W. 
Rodgers,  Je.varkana;  P.  E.  Duuthit,  Angleton ; J.  E.  Arm- 
strong, Center,  John  Reagan,  Elkhart. 

The  appeal  is  beautiful.  In  substance  it  states : 

“In  the  whirl  of  bu-v  life,  amidst  a generation  that  has 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

come  upon  the  stage  since  the  memorable  struggle  of  1861-65, 
it  is  appropriate  that  this  great  State  should  pause  at  least 
once  a year  and  take  note  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  that  great 
struggle — a struggle  by  the  South  for  liberty  and  self-gov- 
ernment. . . . 

“We  might  give  a list  of  the  generals  of  the  Southern 
armies,  and  truthfully  assert  that  their  deeds  have  never 
been  surpassed ; so  of  our  Southern  boys  and  men,  who  filled 
the  ranks  and  obeyed  their  commanders.  But  we  had  only 
one  President,  one  commander  in  chief  of  that  great  strug- 
gle, and  that  was  Jefferson  Davis. 

“Mr.  Davis  did  not  make  the  war  nor  was  the  secession 
movement  of  his  choosing  nor  in  the  manner  he  advised. 
He  commended  that  the  Southern  States  take  counsel 
together  and  act  in  unison.  His  selection  as  President  of 
the  Confederacy  was  not  of  his  seeking,  for  he  preferred  to 
enter  the  field  as  a soldier  and  command  an  army.  But  by 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Southern  people  he  was  selected 


as  the  one  best  qualified  and  fitted  for  the  most  trying  and 
responsible  position  of  President  and  commander  in  chief. 
He  did  not  falter,  nor  did  he  hesitate,  but,  as  at  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  he  decided  quickly. 

“He  was  consecrated  to  his  work,  and  to  the  last  his  every 
thought  and  effort  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  people; 
and  when  from  sheer  exhaustion  our  armies  had  melted 
away  and  surrender  came,  and  he  made  a prisoner  in  chains, 
he  resisted  the  indignity  with  all  the  power  his  God  had 
given  him,  and  afterwards,  though  demanding  his  constitu- 
tional right  of  speedy  public  trial,  was,  after  long  imprison- 
ment, released  without  trial,  not  from  consideration  of  mercy 
but  because  his  vindication  would  surely  follow ; and  there- 
after he  was  persecuted  by  his  enemies  until  his  death.  Thus 
he  became  a martyr  to  our  cause  and  for  our  people. 

“From  early  manhood,  as  a soldier  on  the  battlefield  in  the 
Mexican  war  of  1845,  afterwards  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
as  Secretary  of  War  in  1852-56,  subsequently  as  President 
of  the  Confederate  States,  thereafter  as  prisoner  in  a United 
States  bastile,  and  finally  in  his  retirement  at  his  private 
home  at  Beauvoir,  he  displayed  traits  of  character  and  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart  that  marked  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
men  this  world  ever  produced.  His  character  deserves  to 
be  studied  and  emulated.  It  is  a duty  we  owe  ourselves  and 
our  posterity  to  honor  this  great  man,  this  noble  patriot,  by 
setting  apart  one  day  in  each  year  as  a legal  holiday,  when 
the  truth  of  history  may  be  called  to  the  attention  of  succeed- 
ing generations. 

“We  appeal  to  all  who  share  with  us  these  sentiments  to 
actively  engage  and  cooperate  with  us  in  this  work,  to  the 
end  that  the  3d  day  of  June  of  each  year  shall  be  made  a 
legal  holiday.” 

Hon.  John  H.  Reagan,  a close  personal  friend  of  ex-Presi- 
dent  Davis,  and  only  survivor  of  the  Confederate  cabinet, 
says:  “If  any  man  ever  earned  from  his  people  a perpetual 
memorial  testifying  their  gratitude  for  services  rendered, 
for  almost  or  quite  unexampled  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
the  services  of  his  people,  it  was  Jefferson  Davis.  And  I 
shall  be  glad  if  his  birthday  can  be  made  a legal  holiday  for 
Texas.  And  if  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Con- 
federate Veterans,  and  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
will  ask  this  of  the  Legislature,  I doubt  not  they  will  pro- 
vide for  it.” 

The  veterans  of  Texas,  in  convention  at  Temple,  July  21, 
1904,  adopted  resolutions  of  hearty  commendation  in  the 
appeal  that  the  birthday  of  ex-Presldent  Jefferson  Davis  be 
made  a legal  holiday. 


RECORDS  OF  WALTHALL’S  BRIGADE. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Smith,  of  Brewton,  Ala.,  formerly  sergeant 
of  Company  A,  Twenty-Ninth  Mississippi  Infantry,  Wal- 
thall’s Brigade,  has  just  issued  from  the  press  a pamphlet  of 
some  ninety  pages  that  will  be  of  unusual  Interest  to  all  who 
served  in  this  distinguished  command  during  the  great  war. 

The  pamphlet  contains  a list  of  all  the  general  officers  and 
staff,  all  field  and  regimental  officers,  and  the  names  of  all 
the  living  survivors  of  the  brigade,  as  far  as  known,  with  their 
post  office  address ; and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  original  names 
of  the  companies  and  their  total  enrollment.  This  work  is 
suggestive  to  other  veterans,  as  it  will  be  of  much  value  to 
the  future  historian.  Comrade  Smith  says  in  his  introduc- 
tion: “It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  work  was  not  done 
thirty  years  ago,  and  even  now  every  brigade  that  was  in  the 
Confederate  army  is  missing  a golden  opportunity  in  not 
doing  similar  service.” 
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WHAT  OUR  SOUTHERN  MOTHERS  ARE  DOING. 

“History  of  the  Confederated  Memorial  Associations 
OF  THE  South/’ 

The  Confederated  Southern  Memorial- Association  has  pub- 
lished a record  of  its  work  that  should  be  in  every  Southern 
home. 

The  book  contains  three  hundred  and  eighteen  pages  and  is 
beautifully  illustrated,  having  about  eighty  half-tone  cuts;  and 
we  are  selling  it  at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  delivered.  A copy  was  submitted  to  the  Historical  Com- 
mittee, at  Nashville,  and  received  a strong  and  unanimous 
recommendation.  Gen.  Qement  A.  Evans,  Chairman  of  that 
Committee,  sends  an  extract : “The  Committee  departs  from 
its  own  rules  in  order  to  make  a special  r^ommendation  of 
the  ‘History  of  the  Confederated  Memorial  Associations  of 
the  South.’  This  beautiful  book  was  prepared  and  published 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, and  tells  the  story  with  handsome  illustrations  of  ‘that 
superb,  noble  race  of  Southern  women’  who  suffered  with  us 
in  the  epoch  of  war,  and  were  the  first  to  overflow  the  graves 
of  our  dead  with  beaytiful  flowers  'and  to  build  monuments 
to  their  memory.’’ 

Further  notice  will  be  given  this  splendid  work.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Veteran  volunteers  reference  to  Mrs.  W.i  J. 
Behan,  at  White  Castle,  La.,  who,  in  her  zeal  to  circulate  this 
information,  will  attend  to  having  orders  filled  at  once. 


Mr.  Carter’s  Parole,  Second  Tennessee  Cavalry. — S.  A. 
Pepper,  Esq.,  of  Memphis,  left  at  the  Veteran  office  during 
the  reunion  an  old  pocketbook  containing  a parole  given  at 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  May  3,  1865,  of  Carter,  private,  of 

Second  Tennessee  Cavalry,  Capt.  N.  C.  Crawford,  Company 
I.  It  was  found  in  the  Pullman  car  “Avalon,”  10-4-03. 


That  Lightning  Bug  Fight. — W.  L.  Blair,  of  Company 
I,  First  Tennessee  Infantry,  in  writing  of  the  fight  at  “Dead 
Angle,”  on  Kennesaw  Mountain,  mentions  the  incident  of 
the  lightning  bug  fight,  so  well  remembered  by  many  of  Jo 
Johnston’s  army,  and  says  it  was  Canty’s  Brigade  of  Ala- 
bama troops  that  did  the  shooting  at  the  bugs,  and  that  his 
brigade  joked  them  wonderfully  about  it.  A Tennesseean 
would  call  to  another  in  the  hearing  of  Canty’s  men : “Say, 
Gen.  Cheatham  is  going  to  Atlanta  to-day.”  His  comrade 
would  ask,  “What  for?”  and  the  first  would  shout  back,  “To 
get  blacking  to  put  on  the  tails  of  the  lightning  bugs  to  keep 
Canty’s  men  from  wasting  their  ammunition.” 

But  it  was  not  long  before  Canty’s  men  came  back  at  us 
strong.  The  Yankees  had  made  a lodgment  close  up  to  our 
lines.  Everything  was  hanging  on  a hair  trigger;  a man 
on  either  side  dare  not  show  an  inch  of  his  hat  above  the 
breastworks.  It  was  night,  everything  perfectly  quiet  along 
the  entire  line,  when  we  were  startled  by  hearing  a Yankee 
just  in  front  of  us  shout:  “Forward,  double-quick,  charge.” 
We  thougiht  they  were  on  us,  and  without  waiting  for  orders 
poured  a volley  out  in  the  darkness.  The  report  of  oui 
arms  was  the  only  sound,  and  after  that  died  away  every- 
thing was  again  quiet.  The  Yankees,  knowing  our  expect- 
ancy, had,  out  of  a pure  spirit  of  devilment,  shouted  the 
order,  and,  anticipating  the  result,  were  well  under  cover 
when  we  fired.  But  this  quieted  the  joke  on  Canty,  for  when 
we  attempted  to  guy  them  they  would  say  Gen.  Cheatham 
had  gone  to  Atlanta  to  buy  candles  for  his  babies  who  were 
afraid  to  stay  in  the  dark. 


A paragraph  on  page  354  of  the  July  Veteran  referred  to 
Comrade  J.  L.  Payne,  of  the  Thirteenth  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment, when  it  should  have  been  the  Fourteenth.  Comrade 
Payne  wonders  yet  why  the  Confederates  did  not  cut  off  the 
Federal  retreat  at  Spring  Hill  on  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  Franklin.  The  July  Veteran  has  more  of  explanation  on 
that  subject  than  has  appeared  in  any  periodical,  and  yet  it 
doesn’t  explain  further  than  is  done  in  the  statement  of  Maj. 
Mason  (page  343),  that  he  was  given  an  order  to  Gen.  Cheat- 
ham by  Gen.  Hood  which  he  failed  to  deliver.  The  Federal 
strength  was  evidently  greater  at  Nashville  than  we  im- 
agined, so  we  could  not  have  taken  it,  even  with  Schofield 
cut  off  at  Spring  Hill. 

FROM  RED  RIVER  TO  BLACK  RIVER. 

BY  T.  H.  rattan,  fort  WORTH,  TEX. 

I know  now  I ought  to  have  joined  the  Confederate  army 
sooner,  but  I had  just  married  me  a wife  and  bought  fourteen 
yoke  of  oxen,  so  could  not  tear  myself  away  until  April,  1861 

(some  went  in  later 
than  this).  I joined 
Company  A,  Burnett’s 
Battalion,  Maxey’s  Bri- 
gade, and  we  cut  our 
milk  teeth  as  soldiers 
on  Red  River,  dividing 
the  time  evenly  between 
drilling  and  eating  pies. 
We  went  from  there  to 
Port  Hudson,  and  im- 
mediately our  wisdom 
teeth  began  to  swell  the 
gums,  so  by  the  time 
Farragut’s  fleet  steamed 
up  we  had  a full  set, 
and  by  the  time  he 
passed  our  batteries- they  were  full  grown.  I know  this  to  be 
a fact,  because  the  cannonading  was  so  terrific  and  shells  came 
so  thick  and  fast  that  my  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  but  some  of 
the  boys  were  affected  differently — their  hair  stood  on  end. 

From  Port  Hudson  we  were  hurried  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  to 
reenforce  Gen.  Joe  Johnston.  If  there  was  anything  needed 
to  make  us  full-grown  soldiers,  old  Joe  put  on  the  finishing 
touches.  It  was  “hot  times”  in  or  out  of  “the  old  town,”  night 
or  day ; the  fighting  was  hot,  the  weather  was  hot,  and  the 
water,  what  there  was  of  it,  was  hot.  We  lost  many  gallant 
soldiers  in  that  campaign  along  Black  River. 

The  Yankees,  let  me  tell  you,  had  some  wonderfully  good 
sharpshooters  with  them  at  that  time.  They  would  get  in  the 
top  of  high  trees  and  pick  our  fellows  off.  I saw  one  of  our 
boys  fire  seven  shots  at  one  of  their  sharpshooters  before  he 
succeeded  in  tumbling  him  out.  Adjt.  Doolan,  Capt.  Wirt 
Smith,  and  others  I cannot  now  recall,  were  killed.  We  were 
retreating  across  the  Big  Black  on  the  night  of  July  5 when 
news  reached  us  that  Vicksburg  had  surrendered.  We  fought 
for  seven  days  around  Jackson,  but  retreated  across  Pearl 
River,  burning  the  bridge  behind  us.  Shortly  after,  I got  a 
transfer  to  the  Thirty-Second  Cavalry,  west  of  the  river,  and 
saw  some  service  on  the  seaboard  of  Texas.  In  the  spring  of 
1865  we  went  up  to  Mansfield,  where  we  met  Gen.  Banks,  and 
we  soon  had  a foot  race  or  horse  race  down  to  Alexandria, 
with  Banks  and  his  men  in  the  lead.  It  was  not  long  after 
this  when  I was  given  an  unlimited  leave  of  absence  in  the 
shape  of  a parole,  of  which  I took  advantage  to  hunt  up  my 
wife  and  oxen.  I found  my  wife,  but  the  cattle  were  gone. 
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So  rapidly  are  comrades  passing  away,  and  so  heavy  is  the 
demand  for  space  in  the  “Last  Roll”  columns,  that  request 
is  made  of  all  who  send  such  tributes  to  make  the  notices 
as  brief  as  possible  and  have  them  written  clearly.  Ancestry 
and  other  data  save  as  Confederate  soldiers,  if  used  at  all, 
should  be  very  brief.  Clippings  are  nearly  always  too  long. 
No  charge  is  made  for  publishing  these  tributes  except  where 
a picture  is  used,  when  two  dollars  is  charged  for  making  the 
engraving.  Every  engraving  in  the  Veteran  should  be  paid 
for. 

"There  is  no  death ; the  stars  go  down 
Only  to  rise  on  some  fairer  shore  ; 

And,  added  to  the  luster  of  heaven’s  bright  crown, 

Shine  on  for  evermore.” 

“There  is  a day  of  sunny  rest 

For  every  dark  and  troubled  hour. 

Though  Grief  abide  an  evening  guest, 

Joy  surely  comes  at  earliest  hour. 

For  God  will  mark  each  sorrowing  day. 

And  number  every  falling  tear; 

And  heaven's  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  his  children  suffer  here.” 

“He  is  not  dead,  but  has  simply  passed 
Beyond  the  anists  which  blind  us  here. 

Into  that  serener,  sublimer  sphere. 

Where  winding  sheets  are  never  woven. 

And  funeral  knells  are  never  rung ; 

Blessed  land  beyond  the  skies. 

To  reach  it  w'e  must  die.” 

Andrew  J.  McLendon. 

With  the  death  of  A.  J.  McLendon  Memphis  lost  a promi- 
nent and  valued  citizen,  whose  public  service,  personal  integ- 
rity, and  honesty  of  purpose  had  won  for  him  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  old  and  young.  Tw'o  years  ago  he  slipped  and 
broke  his  hip,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  Other  troubles 
came  upon  him,  culminating  in  his  death. 

Sheriff  McLendon  was  born  in  Pontotoc,  Miss.,  in  1844. 
At  an  early  age  the  support  of  the  family  devolved  upon  him, 
and  its  duties  w^ere  faithfully  performed.  He  volunteered  for 
the  Confederacy  in  1861  as  a private  in  Company  C,  Basker- 
ville’s  Battalion  of  Mississippi  Cavalry,  which  was  afterwards 
recruited  to  a regiment  and  known  as  the  Eighth  Confederate 
in  Wheeler’s  old  brigade.  His  services  came  to  an  honorable 
end  at  the  battle  of  Perryidlle,  where  he  was  badly  wounded. 
His  leg  vzas  amputated,  and,  when  able  to  be  moved,  he  was 
taken  to  Camp  Chase  and  held  till  the  exchange  in  June, 
1863.  After  the  war  he  attended  school  in  Covington,  Tenn., 
and  engaged  in  business  there.  He  went  to  Memphis  in  1866, 
and  began  his  political  career  as  bookkeeper  in  the  city  of- 
fices. He  was  elected  sheriff  of  Shelby  County  in  1888,  and 
servcil  tltree  terms.  In  1894  he  was  elected  county  trustee. 


holding  for  two  years.  Pie  again  went  into  private  business, 
retiring  about  a year  ago  on  account  of  ill  health. 

He  was  an  honorary  member  of  Company  A,  Confederate 
Veterans,  and  his  last  request  was  that  he  be  buried  in  his 
uniform  of  gray.  He  was  a member  of  Elks  Lodge,  and  also 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Sallii- 
M.  Hawthorne,  survives  him. 

Capt.  John  L.  Elkins. 

John  L.  Elkins  was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Tenn.,  in 
1842,  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Twenty-Third  Regiment,  Ten- 
nessee Infantry,  in  1861,  and 
was  elected  second  lieutenant 
in  July,  1862.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  captain  early  in  1863, 
and  commanded  his  company 
till  the  consolidation  of  the 
Seventeetnth  and  Twenty- 
Third  Regiments  in  October 
of  that  year.  Being  the  junior 
captain  in  the  Twenty-Third 
Regiment,  he  was  placed  as 
a supernumerary  and  assigned 
to  command  Gen.  Buckner’s 
Division,  Provost  Guards.  In 
August,  1864,  he  was  assigned 
by  the  Conscript  Bureau  to 
duty  in  Alabama.  He  was  paroled  at  Centerville,  Ala.,  on  Mav 

14.  1865. 

Capt.  Elkins  was  in  many  important  battles  of  the  West^ 
Shiloh,  Perryville,  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  Knoxville, 
and  Drewry’s  Bluff.  He  was  a soldier  in  all  that  the  word 
implies,  steadfastly  at  his  post  and  ready  for  duty.  He  never 
ordered  a man  to  go  where  he  would  not  have  willingly  gone 
himself.  He  was  married  in  1867  and  moved  to  western 
Kentucky,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  February  16,  1904. 
near  Folsomdale.  A wife,  son,  daughter,  and  a host  of 
friends  survive  him. 

Rev.  j.  j.  Harris. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Harris  was  born  in  Hall  County,  Ga.,  in  1827.  At 
the  early  age  of  seven  years  he  was  converted  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  in  1856  was  licensed  to  preach.  In 
September  of  1861  he  was  commissioned  as  chaplain  of  the 
Twenty-Sixth  Tennessee  Regiment,  was  captured  at  Fort  Don- 
elson,  and  experienced  the  horrors  of  prison  life  at  Camp 
Douglas  for  sixteen  months,  during  which  time  he  very  nearly 
died  more  than  once.  His  physician  told  him  that  he  was 
going  to  die  and  asked  for  any  message  he  wished  delivered 
to  his  wife.  Comrade  Harris  looked  him  straight  in  the  face 
and  said : “Doctor,  I am  going  to  live  to  take  the  message  to 
her.”  He  served  as  chaplain  till  the  close  of  the  war,  then 
joined  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  and  was  transferred 
to  the  Northwest  Texas  Conference  in  1883,  where  his  work 
continued  till  1899,  when  he  was  superannuated.  His  death 
occurred  in  December,  1903,  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  at  Merid- 
ian, 'fex.  A beautiful  monument  w'as  placed  at  his  grave. 

His  daughter.  Miss  Mattie  F.  Harris,  writes  from  Iredell. 
Tex.,  that  they  w'ould  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  survivors 
cf  his  regiment. 

George  E.  Rodgers. 

With  deep  sorrow  Marmaduke  Camp,  of  Moberly,  iVIo.,  an- 
nounced the  death  of  George  E.  Rodgers  at  his  home,  in  Ran- 
dolph County,  Mo.,  last  March.  He  w'as  a member  of  Com- 
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pany  C,  Eleventh  Tennessee  Infantry,  Rains’s  Brigade, 
Cheatham’s  Division,  Stewart’s  Corps.  Comrade  Rodgers 
lived  the  life  of  a Christian. 

E.  M.  Bee. 

Another  gallant  old  comrade  and  true  friend  has  crossed 
over  the  river.  Mr.  Bee  died  at  his  home,  in  Brookhaven, 
Miss.,  on  July  25,  1904,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  He 
was  a native  of  Georgia,  and  was  a member  of  the  Washington 
Artillery,  serving  with  it  in  Virginia.  No  Confederate  soldier 
could  ask  for  a better  epitaph  or  one  more  expressive  of  hard 
but  glorious  service  than  to  have  inscribed  on  the  stone  that 
covers  his  dust:  “A  member  of  the  Washington  Artillery. 
With  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from  1861-65.”  Neither 
can  a man  have  a better  tribute  paid  to  his  worth  as  a 
citizen  than  to  have  it  said  that  for  forty-seven  years  out  of 
a lifetime  of  seventy-four  he  had  been  employed  in  an  im- 
portant office  of  trust  by  the  same  corporation,  and  resigned 
only  on  account  of  poor  health  and  age. 

Comrade  Bee  is  entitled  to  the  epitaph  and  the  tribute.  He 
was  a gallant  soldier,  a respected  and  beloved  citizen,  and  a 
Christian  gentleman.  It  was  his  stalwart  arm  that  carried 
aloft  the  flag  of  the.  Washington  Artillery.  He  died  sur- 
rounded by  wife,  children,  and  grandchildren.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  eight  children,  all  grown,  fourteen  grandchildren, 
and  two  great-grandchildren.  His  sons  and  daughters  are : 
Barnard  Bee,  of  Osyka,  Miss.:  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hartwell,  of  New 
Orleans;  Mesdames  W.  W.  Henderson  and  L.  H.  Baggett, 
Miss  Emma  Bee,  and  Messrs.  Eugene,  William,  and  Robert 
Bee,  of  Brookhaven. 

Capt.  Hugh  Fields. 

One  of  the  best-known  citizens  of  Western  Kentucky  was 
lost  to  the  State  in  the  death  of  Capt.  Hugh  Fields  at  his 
home  in  Livennore.  He  was  born  in  New  Orleans  in  1847 
and  reared  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  had  spent 
the  past  thirty  years 
in  Kentucky. 

Capt.  Fields  was 
one  of  the  best  types 
of  genuine  Southern 
manhood,  his  ances- 
tors being  in  the  best 
sense  aristocrats  of 
Alabama.  He  served 
four  years  in  the 
C 0 n f e deracy,  and 
from  second  sergeant 
rose  to  the  captaincy 
of  Company  A,  Fif- 
teenth Alabama  Reg- 
iment. He  is  said  to 
have  participated  i n 
thirty  battles,  and  was 
wounded  three  times. 

By  his  gallantry  and  devotion  he  won  the  esteem  of  the  best 
soldiers  in  that  famous  old  regiment,  which  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  nearly  fifty  battles.  After  the  war  he  was  successful 
in  business,  and  W'as  universally  admired  for  his  brilliancy  and 
the  courteous  treatment  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Capt.  Fields  was  a member  of  Rice  E.  Graves  Camp  of 
Owensboro,  which  sent  representatives  to  his  funeral.  His 
wife  and  two  daughters  survive  him. 


W.  E.  Whitesides. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Camp,  of  Baird,  Tex.,  lost  a mem- 
ber in  the  death  of  W.  E.  Whitesides,  who  died  at  his  home, 
near  Putnam,  on  April  22.  He  entered  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice in  1861  as  a member  of  Company  B,  Twenty-Eighth  North 
Carolina  Volunteers,  serving  in  the  Virginia  army  under 
Jackson  till  his  fall,  at  Chan.cellorsville,  and  then  under  A.  P. 
Hill.  He  was  a brave  soldier  and  much  liked  by  his  com- 
rades for  his  bright  and  cheerful  ways  in  camp. 

W.  F.  King. 

W.  F.  King  died  at  his  home,  near  Mt.  Vernon,  Tex.,  on 
January  29.  He  was  a member  of  Benjamin  McCulloch  Camp. 
He  was  born  in  1833  in  Hall  County,  Ga.,  went  to  Alabama  in 
1858,  thence  to  Texas  in  1865,  after  having  served  as  a Con- 
federate soldier  in  Capt.  Nicholson’s  Company  of  the  Forty- 
Fourth  Alabama  Infantry.  He  was  also  a zealous  and  con- 
scientious soldier  of  the  cross,  and  in  his  death  the  community 
lost  one  of  its  best  members. 

Lieut.  J.  C.  Dodds. 

On  December  6,  1903,  James  C.  Dodds,  member  of  Ike 
Slone  Camp,  of  Henderson,  Tenn.,  died  suddenly  of  apo- 
ple.xy.  His  funeral  was  conducted  according  to  the  rites  of 
his  camp. 

Comrade  Dodds  was  a gallant  soldier  of  the  Confederate 
army,  having  served  as  second  lieutenant  of  Company  D, 
Twenty-First  Tennessee  Cavalry,  and  to  his  daring  leadership 
much  of  the  efficiency  of  his  company  was  due.  He  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder  at  the  battle  of  Price’s 
X Roads,  from  which  he  suffered  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  this  comrade  originated  the 
idea  and  arranged  for  the  reunion  of  Confederate  veterans  in 
Henderson  County,  which  was  held  near  Middle  Fork  in  Au- 
gust, 1883.  Since  then  thousands  of  people  have  assembled 
annually  at  that  place  with  the  veterans  of  the  county. 

Benjamin  F.  Camp. 

Benj.  F.  Camp  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  in  1837  : 
and  was  among  the  first  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the  Con- 
federate army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  enlisting  in 
the  First  Kentucky  Infantry,  under  Col.  Ben  Hardin  Helm. 
His  regiment  became  a part  of  the  famous  Orphan  Brigade, 
and  he  fought  throughout  the  great  struggle,  distinguishing 
himself  on  several  occasions.  When  the  war  was  over,  he  re- 
turned to  Louisville  and  studied  law.  He  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Alfred  Pope,  which  continued  until  Judge  Pope 
was  elected  judge  of  the  chancery  division.  He  was  several 
times  elected  a member  of  the  Louisville  School  Board,  and 
in  187s  was  elected  president  of  that  body.  He  w^as  latcr 
chosen  a member  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  serving  three, 
terms.  He  was  a member  of  the  George  B.  Eastin  Camp,  U, 
C.  V.,  and  the  pallbearers  were  taken  from  among  his  o’tl 
army  comrades. 

Col.  John  T.*\vlci;  Wood, 

A history  of  the  eventful  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  who 
died  in  July  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  is  as  a thrilling  page 
of  fiction.  grandson  of  a President  of  the  United  States,  a 
nephew  of  the  President  of  the  Confederacy,  a veteran  of 
two  wars,  a graduate  and  instructor  of  the  United  States 
Naval  .A,cademy,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  navy,  a com- 
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mander  in  the  Confederate  States  navy,  a colonel  in  the  Con- 
federate States  army,  and  a member  of  the  staff  of  President 
Davis — all  gave  scope  for  developing  in  the  highest  degree 
his  ability  as  a soldier,  as  well  as  the  finesse  of  a statesman. 

Col.  John  Taylor  Wood  was  born  in  1830  at  Fort  Snelling, 
in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  now  a part  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  He  was  a son  of  Gen.  Robert  C.  Wood  and  his 
wife,  Anna  Taylor  Wood,  who  was  a daughter  of  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor,  President  of  the  United  States.  (President  Davis’s 
first  wife  was  also  one  of  Gen.  Taylor’s  daughters.) 

Young  Wood  entered  the  United  States  naval  service  in 
1847.  At  that  early  day  midshipmen  received  much  of  their 
training  at  sea  Wood  was  placed  on  the  Old  Line  of  battle- 
ship, Ohio,  a vessel  of  seventy-four  guns,  then  on  duty  in 
the  Pacific.  He  took  part  in  the  fight  with  Mexico ; and  in 
1853,  after  having  finished  his  preparation  at  sea,  he  came 
back  to  Annapolis  to  prepare  himself  for  graduation  by  study 
and  instruction  ashore.  In  the  class  of  that  y oar  he  stood 
number  two,  which  gave  him  the  rank  of  passed  nr.dshipman 
in  the  United  States  navy.  Wood  was  then  assigned  to  the 
frigate  Cumberland,  which  he  was  to  help  make  famous  in 
later  years  by  serving  on  the  boat  that  destroyed  her.  At 
the  time  of  his  joining  her  she  was  in  the  Mediterranean 
squadron.  Promoted  to  lieutenant  in  1855,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Naval  Academy  to  act  as  instructor  in  gunnery  and 
ordnance,  and  had  under  him  as  one  of  the  undergraduate 
midshipmen  a boy  from  Vermont  named  Dewey.  This  young 
pupil  rose  to  be  the  hero  of  the  Federal  service  and  the  ad- 
miral of  the  navy. 

Lieut.  Wood  was  on  the  Naval  Academy  staff  when  the 
storm  broke.  He  tried  to  resign  in  order  to  join  the  Con- 
federacy, but  hfs  resignation  was  refused.  He  persisted,  and 
was  dismissed.  When  he  reached  the  South  he  received  a 
commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  Confederate  States  navy. 
To  this  was  added  a commission  as  colonel  in  the  Confederate 
army,  which  he  was  to  use  afterwards  in  a novel  way. 

Seven  years  after  having  begun  his  work  as  an  officer  in 
the  United  States  navy  on  the  Cumberland,  he  was  an  officer 
on  the  ironclad  Merrimac,  Confederate  States  navy,  when  that 
famous  warship  sent  the  Cumberland  to  the  bottom.  He  was 
still  on  the  ironclad  when  her  rival,  the  “cheese  box,’’  ap- 
peared in  Hampian  Roads  and  began  the  battle  that  was  to 
change  the  construction  of  the  navies  of  the  world.  From 
her  he  went  to  the  Richmond,  remaining  until  the  middle  of 
1863,  when  he  took  up  duties  as  aid  to  the  President,  which  he 
continued  for  one  year.  He  commanded  the  Tallahassee  from 
then  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  some  exciting  experiences  and  saw 
much  active  service.  He  had  been  made  a commander  in 
September,  1863.  For  “gallant  and  meritorious  conduct” 
m boarding  and  capturing  with  an  expedition  under  his  com- 
mand the  United  States  gunboats  Satellite  and  Reliance  he 
was  advanced  again.  The  Confederate  Congress  passed  a 
joint  resolution  thanking  Wood  and  the  men  under  him  for 
their  daring  and  brilliantly  executed  plans.  In  the  resolu- 
tion were  included  the  capture  of  the  transports  Elmore  in 
the  Potomac,  the  Alleghany,  the  transports  Golden  Rod,  Co- 
quette, and  Two  Brothers  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  gunboat 
Underwriter  in  the  Neuse  River.  He  made  prisoners  of  the 
crews  of  all  of  these  vessels.  He  became  noted  for  the  agility 
with  which  he  moved  from  one  stream  or  bay  to  another  miles 
away.  He  would  carry  his  boats,  his  boarding  cutters,  across 
the  land  on  cars  to  spring  upon  a Yankee  vessel  from  some 
unexpected  place.  He  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  being 
absolutely  amphibious.  For  his  resorting  to  the  shore  to  get 


to  another  place  when  he  heard  of  a possible  prize  there,  he 
was  dubbed  “The  Horse  Marine.” 

As  an  officer.  Wood  was  known  as  a very  strict  discipli- 
narian, even  when  he  was  a young  lieutenant  acting  as  an 
instructor  at  the  Naval  Academy.  But  his  strictness  was  the 
strength  of  a real  leader  and  not  the  mere  exercise  of  power 
of  a man  whom  accident  has  given  authority.  He  was  also 
a conscientious,  pious  man.  He  never  went  into  battle  that 
he  did  not  first  hold  prayers  with  all  of  those  in  his  command, 
just  as  did  “Stonewall”  Jackson. 

His  popularity  was  such  with  the  enlisted  men  of  the  serv- 
ice that  when  he  gave  an  order  twenty  men  would  be  on  the 
jump  to  execute  the  command,  although  one  man  could  have 
done  it.  He  was  captured  with  Mr.  Davis  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  but  made  his  escape.  With  Breckinridge,  he  crossed 
from  Florida  to  Cuba  in  an  open  boat,  and  in  1865  went  to 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  continued  to  live  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  engaged  in  shipping  and  marine  insurance. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Halifax  Pilot  Commission.  In  all  the  varied  and  changeful 
circumstances  of  his  life  Col.  Wood  showed  a capacity  and  de- 
termination, mixed  with  personal  integrity  and  purity  of  mo- 
tive, that  gained  for  him  the  sincere  attachment  of  his  friends 
and  the  respect,  if  not  admiration,  of  his  enemies. 

Col.  Wood  was  married  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  to  Miss  Lola 
Machubin,  daughter  of  George  Machubin,  for  twenty-five  years 
treasurer  of  Maryland.  Of  this  union  have  been  born  five  sons 
and  four  daughters. 


Capt.  G.  B.  Miller. 


G.  B.  Miller  was  born  in  Benton  County,  Tenn.,  about  1827. 
When  young  he  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  dry  goods  busi- 
ness at  Yorkville,  where  the  family  had  removed,  but  after- 
wards settled  in  Dyersburg.  When  the  Southland  called  for 
volunteers  in  her  defense 


he  at  once  offered  his 
services,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  made  up  a 
company,  of  which  he 
was  elected  captain,  with 
H.  T.  Hanks  first  lieu- 
tenant. This  was  Com- 
pany E,  of  the  Forty- 
Seventh  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment. In  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  Capt.  Miller  was 
so  badly  wounded  that 
his  career  as  a soldier 
was  cut  short,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  was 
a sufferer  from  that 
wound.  He  was  a con- 
sistent Christian  and  a 
Mason  of  high  degree. 

He  died  on  May  4,  1903, 
and  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  left  a*wife  andi  five  children. 


CAPT.  G.  B.  MILLER. 


CAPT.  \V.  G.  WELCH. 

Capt.  Wm.  Gatewood  Welch,  a distinguished  jurist  and 
Confederate  veteran,  died  at  Stanford,  Ky.,  May  3,  aged 
sixty-five  years.  He  was  captain  of  Company  A,  Third  Ken- 
tuclcy  Cavalry,  Cause’s  Regiment,  Morgan’s  Command,  and 
made  an  honorable  record  throughout  his  service. 
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Rev.  E.  B.  McNeil. 

H.  C.  Irby  writes  from  Jackson,  T^nn.,  this  tribute: 

“Another  brave,  noble,  useful  soldier  has  answered  the 
last  roll  call.  Comrade  McNeil  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Tenn.,  August  13,  1837;  and  died  August  2,  1904,  in  Jackson, 
Tenn.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Union  University 
(Tennessee),  from  which  institution  he  ivas  graduated  in  May, 
1861,  and  immediately  joined  the  First  Mississippi  Infantry 
Regiment,  and  with  that  and  the  Forty-First  he  sen  cd  to  the 
close  of  the  war,  at  which  time  he  returned  to  Pontotoc  County, 
Miss.,  and  resumed  the  active  work  of  the  gospel  ministry 
with  great  success.  In  December,  1881,  he  moved  to  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  and  served  the  First  Baptist  Church  as  pastor  for  a 
time  and,  until  declining  health,  he  served  Churches  in  Madi- 
son and  adjoining  counties.  In  his  ministry  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful, being  fluent,  wise,  and  conservative.  He  was  a charter 
member  of  John  Ingram  Bivouac,  and  served  it  for  five  years 
as  president  in  the  most  successful  way.  He  was  a trustee 
of  the  Tennessee  Soldiers’  Home,  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Pensions,  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Southwestern  Baptist  University,  chaplain  by  appointment  of 
Gov.  Frazier  of  the  First  Tennessee  Regiment  of  Veterans,  and 
was  an  active  Mason.  In  all  these  relations  he  was  a great 
success,  never  faltering  in  any  duty.  He  left  a noble  Christian 
wife,  who  helped  him  in  all  his  labors.  He  left  six  sons,  all 
pure  and  clean,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  a godly  father. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  all  the  walks  of  noble  manhood. 
John  Ingram  Bivouac  mourns  him  as  one  of  its  most  useful 
and  influential  members.” 

Capt.  Frank  Bennett. 

Capt.  Frank’  Bennett  died  at  his  home,  in  Wadesboro,  N. 
C.,  July  20,  1904,  aged  sixty-five.  In  1861  he  joined  the  Fllis 
Rifles,  which  were  a part  of  the  Twenty-Third  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  elected  captain  of  his  Company  in  1862,  and 
served  gallantly  through  the  war.  'He  was  severely  wpunded 
on  skirmish -line  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines. 
After  recovering  he  returned  to  his  company,  and  in  the  last 
days  of  the  war  lost  an  arm. 

He  was  elected  Commandant  of  Anson  Camp  No.  846,  U. 
C.  V.,  in  1898,  and  was  continued  in  this  office  by  successive 
elections  until  his  death.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Curry, 
of  Georgia,  in  1876,  who,  with  a son  and  daughter,  Survives 
him. 

Capt.  George  W.  McDonald. 

E.  Porter  Bell,  of  Florence,  Tenn.,  writes  of  him; 

“Capt.  George  W.  McDonald  was  born  January  12,  1834; 
and  answered  the  last  roll  call  May  13,  1904.  He  entered 
as  a private  in  Company  K,  Seventeenth  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment, and  for  heroism  displayed  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  was  captured  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and 
was  confined  in  prison  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

“When  the  struggle  ended  he  came  to  Rutherford  County, 
Tenn.,  and  married  Miss  Isabella  Ward,  of  Smyrna,  who, 
with  five  children,  survives  him. 

“Having  been  a good  soldier,  he  made  a good  citizen,  help- 
ing to  build  up  the  waste  places  of  his  much-loved  South- 
land. He  was  a faithful  husband,  a kind  and  affectionate 
father,  a good  neighbor,  and  made  himself  useful  to  both 
Church  and  State.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a Christian 
gentleman,  and  his  death  has  left  a void,  both  in  the  Church 
in  which  he  had  been  an  honored  deacon  for  a number  of 
years  and  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived.” 


A FAITHFUL  NEGRO— “UNCLE  CLAIBORNE.’’ 
-'Hon.  J.  M.  Dickinson,  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  writes  to  the  Nashville  American  from  Chicago,  111.; 

“Rapidly  the  Old  slaves  and  the  old  slave-owners  are  passing 
away.  In  a few  years  not  one  will  be  left.  ‘ The  bonds  of 
affection’ -and  dutW’  betweea  very  many  of  them  were  strong. 
This  ha.s  been  <a  cOn'servdtrve'  mfluence  in  the  South,  and  has 
undoubtedly  often  prevented  the  relations  between  the  races 
from  becoming  acute.  The  future  must  take  account  of  the 
elimination  of  this  wholesome  factor.  Not  only  as  an  office 
of  love,  but  to  bolp  to  impress  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  younger  generation  the  lesson  taught  us  by  those.  White 
and  black„  who,  amid  all  of  the  racial  turrnoil  of  the  years 
subsequent  to  the  Civil  War,  lived  together  in  unbroken  peace 
and  friendliness,  discharging  mutual  offices  of  duty  and  affec- 
tion even  unto  the  grave,  I write  to  commemorate  the  char- 
acter of  Claiborne  Hines,  a full-blooded  negro,  who’  al  the 
age  of  seventy-nine,  at  Travelers’  Rest,  in  Davidson  County, 
Tenn.,  the  historic  home  of  the  Overtons,  which  had  be^n  his 
home  uninterruptedly  for  forty  years,  passed  away  afni^  the 
honor  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him. 

“He  was  ‘Uncle  Claiborne’  to  every  one  but  Col.  John 
Overton,  who  was  the  only  person,  white  or  black,  that  called 
him  Claiborne.  If  truth,  honesty,  faithfulness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty,  large  and  small,  and  undeviating  daily 
practice  of  the  faith  of  a simple  Christian  make  a soul  white, 
then  never  did  there  appear  at  the  bar  of  final  judgment  a 
whiter  soul  than  that  which  went  up  from  that  pure-minded 
negro.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Overton  trusted  all  of  his  words  and 
acts  with  implicit  confidence.  T have  often  heard  both  of 
them  say  that  they  never  knew  him  to  say  or  do  anything  but 
what  was  right.  This  is  the  concurrent  testimony  given  by 
Miss  Mary  Maxwell,  a sister  of  Mrs.  Overton,  and  all  who 
knew  him.  There  was  a strong  bond  of  affection  between 
Uncle  Claiborne  and  that  family  down  to  the  third  genera- 
tion, and  nothing  ever  occurred  to  weaken  it. 

“\s  long  as  Col.  and  Mrs.  Overton  lived  he  never  went  to 
bed  without,  of  his  own  accord,  tapping  at  their  window  and 
saying,  ‘Marse  John’  or  ‘Miss  Harriet’ — as  the  case  might  be — • 
‘do  you  want  anything?’  The  answer  was  almost  invariably, 
‘No,  thank  you,  Claiborne,’  or  ‘Uncle  Claiborne,’  and  then  the 
mutual  ‘Good  night,’  but  his  practice  never  varied,  for  he  felt 
in  his  loyal  heart  that  he  must  have  his  dismissal. 

“After  Col.  Overton  died  and  Mrs.  Overton  sickened  and  it 
was  determined  that  she  should  go  on  that  trip  to  Florida 
whence  she  never  returned  alive.  Uncle  Claiborne  went  to  her 
door  and,  brushing  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  entreated  her  not 
to  go,  saying:  ‘Stay  with  us.  Miss  Harriet.  We  will  take  care 
of  you  and  help  b’ar  you  up.’  A thousand  instances  could  be 
recalled  of  his  constant  and  loving  care.  No  wonder  that  they 
all  loved  him.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Overton's  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  home  place,  felt  it  a privilege  to  support  him 
in  his  old  age,  a privilege  for  which  there  would  have  been 
rivalry  from  other  members  of  the  family  but  for  the  fact 
that  he  preferred  to  pass  his  last  days  at  his  old  home ; and 
no  wonder  the  family  felt  that  it  was  right  that  his  funeral 
should  take  place  in  the  old  mansion,  from  which  had  been 
borne  his  old  master  and  mistress,  who  loved  him  and  whom 
he  loved  so  tenderly. 

“There  may  be  some  who  will  have  no  sympathy  with  this 
tribute,  but  they  will  not  be  found  among  those  who  cherish 
the  best  sentiments  and  traditions  of  the  South.” 
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A TALENTED  ARTIST— MISS  BELLE  KINNEY. 

Miss  Belle  Kinney,  a young  sculptor  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
is  a recognized  genius  in  sculpture.  Miss  Kinney  is  of  a 
long  line  of  talented  ancestry,  two  of  whom  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  the  American  Revolution.  Josiah  Lawrence,  of 


Norfolk,  Va.,  who  was  one  of  the  first  scientists  and  teachers 
in  Tennessee,  was  her  great-grandfather.  In  this  branch  of 
the  family  there  have  been  several  artists  of  distinction.  Her 
people  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Nashville,  possessing 
means  and  culture,  but  their  fortunes  were  those  of  the 
South.  Her  father,  the  late  Capt.  Daniel  C.  Kinney,  was  in 
the  Confederate  service  on  the  Mississippi  River  until  the 
transports  were  captured  and  taken  to  Memphis. 

The  South,  with  its  history,  valor,  and  romance,  is  to  Miss 
Kinney  a dearly  loved  land  of  enchantment,  wherein  her  art 
seeks  its  ideals.  She  has  already  received  the  commission  to 
make  a monument  of  James  Robertson.  In  her  studio  are 
two  models  of  Confederate  soldiers.  She  is  engaged  upon 
a model  of  Sam  Davis  for  competition  before  the  committee. 
During  the  reunion  Miss  Kinney’s  studio  was  visited  by  num- 
liers  of  veterans,  who  left  her  a valuable  fund  of  humor  and 
stories. 

The  Battle  of  Franklin. — In  sending  his  subscription  to 
the  Veteran,  Comrade  J.  L.  Boswell,,  of  Plain  View,  Tex., 
writes:  “Permit  me  to  correct  two  little  errors  in  the  July 
V’eteran  that  occur  in  reference  to  the  battle  of  Franklin. 
It  is  stated  that  when  we  came  in  sight  of  Franklin  and  be- 
gan forming  our  line  of  battle  ‘Gen.  Loring,  of  Cleburne’s 
Division,  made  a speech  to  his  men.’  This  is  a mistake. 
Loring  commanded  a division  in  Stewart’s  Corps.  Gen. 
Lowery,  a Baptist  preacher  with  whom  I was  personally  ac- 
quainted before  the  war,  commanded  a brigade  in  Cleburne’s 
Division.  Doubtless  the  printers  made  the  mistake  of  setting 
up  Loring  for  Lowery.  The  paragraph  that  speaks  of  Com- 
rade Payne,  of  the  Thirteenth  Mississippi,  and  the  last  com- 


mand of  Gen.  John  Adams  is  also  a mistake.  The  Thirteenth 
Mississippi  was  in  Virginia  and  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Mississippi  belonged  to  Gen.  Adams’s  Brigade.  As  to  the 
last  command  issued  by  Gen.  Adams  I can  only  say  this,  that 
Maj.  Garrett,  who  was  commanding  the  Twenty-Third  Missis- 
sippi, also  of  Gen.  Adams’s  Brigade,  had  halted  his  men  at  a 
rock  fence  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy’s  works. 
There  were  two  osage  orange  hedges  in  front  of  us  through 
which  Gen.  Adams  could  not  ride,  making  it  necessary  for 
him  to  ride  around  the  ends.  He  passed  directly  in  front  of 
us  for  this  purpose,  and  as  he  did  so  called  out  the  order, 
‘Move  forward,  Maj.  Garrett,’  and  it  was  not  more  than  three 
minutes  after  this  that  he  was  shot.  I take  it  that  this  com- 
mand was  given  after  the  general  command  to  his  brigade 
of  ‘Forward ! guide  right ! march,’  as  heard  by  Comrade  Payne 
when  the  entire  command  was  ordered  forward.” 


“DAD  AND  SMOKER.” 

BY  BEATRICE  CUNNINGHAM. 

Miss  Beatrice  Cunningham,  of  Cadiz,  Ky.,  Vice  President  of 
the  Alex  Poston  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  of  Trigg  County,  and  who 
was  sponsor  for  that  and  adjoining  counties  at  the  reunion  in 
Louisville  and  again  at  Memphis,  has  recently  published  a 
book  which  will  doubtless  prove  of  much  Interest  in  her  State. 
She  has  taken  a period  in  the  history  of  Kentucky  full  of  ro- 
mantic possibilities,  a time  when  one  Tate,  who  was  State 


Treasurer  of  Kentucky,  absconded  with  $300,000  of  State  funds, 
and  the  chief  interest  of  the  story  is  drawn  about  this  man  who 
fell  so  far. 

Miss  Cunningham  controls  the  sale  of  the  book,  the  price 
of  which  is  $1. 
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WILLIAM  A.  ROBY,  HAMBURG,  ARK. 

William  A.  Roby  is  a native  of  Noxubee  County,  Miss.,  and 
served  as  a private  in  Company  A,  Muldrow’s  Regiment  of 
Mississippi  Cavalry, 

Perguson's  Brigade, 

Jackson’s  Division, 

Army  of  Tennessee. 

The  command  was 
surrendered  at 
Brown’s  Ferry,  on 
the  Ocmulgee  River, 

May  g,  1865.  In 
1901  he  commanded 
Jas.  Norris  Camp. 

No.  1309,  in  1903 
was  Inspector  Gen- 
eral on  Gen.  Jor- 
dan’s staff.  Second 
Brigade,  Arkansas 
Division.  U.  C.  V., 
and  in  November  of 
1503  was  elected  to 
his  present  position. 

Comrade  Roby  is 
of  a list  of  zealous 
Confederates  in  Ar- 
kansas who  served 
in  subordinate  ca- 
pacities during  the 
war,  w'ho  afterwards 
forged  to  the  front 
in  business  life,  and 
when  these  organi- 
zations were  formed 
— for  the  highest 
purposes  known  to 
Christian  patriots — 
they  rallied  and  with  unstinted  purses  contributed  to  the  honor 
of  their  State  and  the  Southland  in  demonstrating  their  devo- 
tion to  the  principles  for  which  they  suffered  and  imperiled 
their  lives  as  long  as  their  leaders  maintained  hope  of  final 
victory. 


“C  7 A'.” 

BY  VV.  J.  BOHON,  DANVILLE,  KY. 

There  are  a few  inaccuracies  in  the  article  on  “The  Seven 
Confederate  Knights”  in  the  August  number  of  the  Veteran 
w'hich  I would  like  corrected.  The  figure  7 should  have  been 
between  the  letters  C and  K:  thus,  “C  7 K.” 

The  idea  of  storming  the  parapets  at  Rock  Island  prison 
and  overpowering  the  guards  did  not  originate  in  the  order 
of  “The  Seven  Confederate  Knights,”  but  occurred  be- 
fore the  order  was  organized.  The  betrayal  of  that  contem- 
plated movement  and  the  building  of  the  “Calfpen”  (into 
which  so  many  of  the  hungry  boys  went)  were  the  cause  of 
the  forming  of  the  order.  It  was  planned  in  order  to  see  who 
was  loyal,  even  unto  death,  for  there  were  many  who  grew 
desperate  by  reason  of  their  long  confinement,  the  cold  which 
was  intense  during  the  winter,  and  hunger  produced  by  short 
rations,  and  yielded  to  temptation  to  get  out  of  the  prison, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  honor. 

The  order  was  formed  into  “Divisions.”  I was  a member  of 
the  First  Division  formed,  and  elected  commander  of  either 
the  Second  or  Third  Division.  There  were  but  a limited  num- 


ber who  united  with  the  order.  I have  not  met  more  than  half 
a dozen  of  them  since  the  war. 

The  Fourth  Kentucky  Cavalry,  to  which  I belonged,  was 
commanded  by  Col.  Henry  L.  Giltner,  and  was  a part  of  Gen. 
Humphrey  Marshall’s  command.  After  Gen.  Marshall  was 
elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan 
escaped  from  prison,  the  regiment  was  transferred  to  Gen. 
John  H.  Morgan’s  command,  and  was  with  him  on  his  last 
raid  into  Kentucky,  in  June,  1864.  My  old  home  was  Har- 
rodsburg,  Ky.,  but  for  nearly  thirty  years  my  home  has  been, 
and  now  is,  Danville,  Ky.,  where  I shall  be  glad  to  have  any 
of  my  quondam  fellow-prisoners  or  “Knights”  address  me. 

“To  Git  Thar  Fustest  with  the  Mostest.” — Samuel 
Emerson’s  reference  to  a remark  imputed  to  Gen.  N.  B.  For- 
rest in  an  article  in  Munsey’s  Magazine  on  “Japan’s  Naval 
Heroes”  goes  so  far  beyond  consistency  that  to  cultured  people 
it  is  ridiculous,  but  others  will  accept  it  as  literal  truth.  A 
worthy  criticism  concludes  as  follows : "The  sacred  memory 
of  Gen.  Forrest  is  beloved  in  every  home  in  the  Southland, 
his  military  career  is  the  pride  of  the  nation,  and  foreign  mili- 
tary authorities  have  been  unstinted  in  their  praise  of  his 
genius  as  the  world’s  greatest  cavalry  leader.  Mr.  Emerson 
shows  not  only  a surprising  lack  of  knowledge  of  a historic 
character  but  also  of  the  Southern  people.  ‘To  git  thar  fustest 
with  the  mostest’  is  certainly  not  a Southern  idiom,  neither 
could  it  be  found  among  the  extreme  provincial  classes.  The 
magazine  mentioned  is  criticised  for  permitting  such  a gross 
error  to  appear.” 

MASTER  JAMES  KEATING  BANNERMAN. 

In  the  contest  inau- 
gurated by  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1903, 
Master  Bannerman 
was  one  of  the  twelve 
whose  pictures  were 
selected  as  of  the 
most  beautiful  chil- 
dren in  America.  The 
prize  offered  was  a 
bust  portrait  in  oil, 
painted  by  Walter 
Russell,  of  New  York, 
who  is  conceded  to 
be  the  finest  painter 
of  children  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Russell 
made  a trip  to  the 
home  of  each  child  to 
make  the  portrait 
from  life,  traveling 
thousands  of  miles 
from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other, 
and  for  his  work  and 
expenses  he  received 
$20,000.  This  hand- 
some lad  is  a son  of 
James  Bannerman,  of 
St.  Louis,  one  of  the 
Brigade  Commanders 
of  the  Missouri  Di- 
vision, U.  C.  V'. 

Photo  from  which  selection  was  made. 
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■ Confederate 
Lapel  Buttons 

Gold  Plate  and  Enameled  - 50c.  each 
Solid  Gold  and  Enameled  - 90c.  each 

POSTPAID. 

S.  IV.  MEYER, 

1231  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.  W„  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  f:r  Complete  Price  List 


AN  UNKNOWN  CONFEDERATE. 
Jim  of  Biloxi — that  is  all — 

It  is  graven  into  the  marble  wall, 

Down  where  the  monument  rises  fair 
In  the  soft  Virginia  air. 

Among  a hundred  comrades’  names ; 
Their  country’s  heritage — and  fame’s. 

Jim  of  Biloxi — nothing  more; 

Naught  of  his  name  or  fan 
Save  that  down  where  tl  : nvci  .an 
And  the  regiment  struggled  man  to  man, 
A humble  son  of  the  fighting  South 
Gave  his  life  at  the  musket’s  mouth. 

Perchance  where  the  Sunflower  River 
flows 

Through  gardens  of  jessamine  and  rose, 
Or  where  the  Gulf  Stream  washes  far 
Its  tides  of  blue  to  the  morning  star, 
Some  one  still  waits  by  the  shoreward 
foam 

For  Jim  of  Biloxi  to  come  home. 

Name  and  life  and  cause — all  lost — 

Last  and  least  of  the  mightiest  host 
That  ever  wrote  in  the  blood  of  men 
A dream  that  shall  never  be  dreamed 
again. 

Gone  like  the  strain  that  the  bugles 
blew — 

Jim  of  Biloxi,  we  drink  to  you. 

— Janies  Lindsay  Gordon. 


J.  B.  Minor,  of  New  York  City,  makes 
vigorous  protest  against  delay  in  erect- 
ing the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument,  and 
thinks  it  should  be  completed  so  as  to 
be  dedicated  by  May,  1905.  He  says : 
"My  old  corps  commander,  Gen.  Long- 
street,  and  also  Gen.  Gordon,  have  just 
gone,  and  I was  hopeful  that  Gen.  Gor- 
don. at  least,  might  have  been  in  com 
mand  at  the  time.  Don’t  let  us  all  die 
before  its  completion,  for  I think  that 
every  old  soldier  would  make  a special 
effort  to  be  in  Richmond  then.  There 
are  very  many  of  us  who  cannot  be  at 
all  the  reunions,  but  this  occasion  would 
call  for  a special  effort  from  those  who 
can  travel  at  all.” 


'ARMIES  OF  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Mr.  Cassenove  G.  Lee,  of  Washing- 
ton, a recognized  authority  on  Civil  War 
statistics,  prepared  for  the  Baltimore 
Sun  a table  showing  the  enormous  nu- 
merical superiority  of  the  Northern 
army  over  that  of  the  South  during  the 
Civil  War.  Mr.  Lee’s  figures  show  that 
the  total  enlistments  in  the  Northern 
army  were  2,778,304,  as  against  6oo',ooo 
in  the  Confederate  army.  The  foreign- 
ers and  negroes  in  the  Northern  army 
aggregated  680,917,  or  80,917  more  than 
the  total  strength  of  the.  Confederate 
army.  There  were  316,424  men  of 
Southern  birth  in  the  Northern  army. 
Mr.  Lee’s  figures  are  as  follows: 


Northern  Army. 

Whites  from  the  North 2,272,333 

Whites  from  the  South 316,424 

Negroes  186,017 

Indians  3,530 

Total 2,778,304 

Southern  army 600,000 

North’s  numerical  superiority.  .2,178,304 

In  the  Northern  army  were: 

Germans  176,800 

Jrish  144,200 

British  Americans S3, 500 

English  45.500 

Other  nationalities 74,900 

Negroes  186,017 

Total 680,917 

Total  of  Southern  soldiers..  600,000 

Southern  men  in  Northern 

army  316,424 

Foreigners  494,900 

Negroes  186,017 

Total 997,341 

Armies  at  the  War’s  End. 
Aggregate  Federal  army  May  i, 

1863  1,000,516 

Aggregate  Confederate  army 
May  I,  1865 133,433 

Number  in  Battle. 

Confederates.  Federals. 

Seven  days’  fight....  80,835  115,249 

Antietam  35,255  87,164 

Chancellorsville  57,2i2  131,661 

Fredericksburg  78,110  110,000 

Gettysburg  62,000  95,000 

Chickamauga  44,000  95,000 

Wilderness  63,987  141,160 

Federal  prisoners  in  Confeder- 
ate prisons 270,000 

Confederate  prisoners  in  Fed- 
eral prisons 220,000 

Confederates  died  in  Federal 

prisons  26,436 

Federals  died  in  Confederate 

prisons  22.570 


New  Discovery'  by  Which  All  Can  Now 
Easily  Cure  Themselves  at  Home- 


Does  Aw2k.y  with  Svjrgical  Opera- 
tions—Positively  Cures  Bright's 
Disease  and  Worst  Cases  of 
Rhevimatism  — T ,h  o u - 
sands  Already  Cured 
—Note  Indorsers. 

TRIAL  TREATMENT  AND  64-PAGE  BOOK  FREE. 


At  last  thei'e  is  a scientific  way  to  cure  your- 
self of  any  kidney,  bladder,  or  rbeuiuatic  dis- 
ease ill  a very  short  time  in  yourou  n home  and 
without  the  expense  of  doctors,  druggists,  or 
surgeons.  Tho  credit  belongs  to  Dr.  ISdwin 
Turnork,  a noted  French-American  physician 
and  scientist,  who  has  made  a lifelong  study  of 


“ None  can  say  they  aro  incurable  until  they  have 
tried  my  discovery.  The  test  is  free.  ” 

these  dise.ases,  and  is  now  in  sole  possession  of 
certain  ingredients  which  have  all  along  been 
iicedeil,  and  without  which  cures  were  impossi- 
ble. The  doctor  seems  justified  in  his  strong 
statements,  as  tho  treatment  has  been  thor- 
oughly investigated,  besides  being  tried  in  hos- 
pitals, sanitariums,  etc.,  and  has  been  found  to 
be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  It  contains  noth- 
ing harmful,  but,  nevertheless,  tho  highest  au- 
thorities say  it  will  positively  cure  Bright’s 
disease,  diabetes,  dropsy,  gravel,  weak  b.ack, 
stone  in  theblailder,  bloated  bladder,  frequent 
desire  to  urinate,  albuminuria,  sugar  in  the 
urine,  pains  in  tho  back,  legs,  sides,  and  over  the 
kidneys,  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankle?,  reten- 
tion o’f  urine,  scalding,  getting  up  nights,  pain 
in  the  bladder,  w'otting  thebeil  and  such  rheu- 
matic affections  aschronic,  muscular, or  inflam- 
matory rheumatism,  sciatica,  rheumatic  neu- 
ralgia, lumbago,  gout,  etc.,  which  are  now 
known  to  be  due  entirely  to  uric  acid  poison  in 
the  kidneys— in  short,  every  form  of  kidney, 
bladder,  or  urinary  trouble  in  man,  woman,  or 
child. 

That  the  ingredients  fvill  do  all  this  is  the 
opinion  of  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Wilks,  of 
Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  the  editors  of  the 
Uniteil  States  Dispensatory  and  the  American 
Pharmacopoeia,  both  official  works.  Dr.  II.  C. 
Wood,  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  and  a long  list  of  others  who  speak  of  it 
in  the  highest  terms.  But  all  this  and  more  is 
explaincci  in  a (il-page  illustrated  book  which 
sets  forth  the  doctor’s  original  views  and  goes 
deeply  into  the  subject  of  kidney,  bladder,  and 
rheumatic  diseases.  He  wants  you  to  have  this 
book  as  well  as  a trial  treatment  of  his  discov- 
ery, and  you  can  get  them  entirely  free,  without 
stamps  or  monev,  by  addressing  the  Turnock 
Medical  Co.,  2.)'J8  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  111., 
and  as  thousands  have  already  been  cured,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  cure  you  if 
only  you  will  be  thoughtful  enoush  to  send  for 
the  free  trial  and  book.  Write  t’le  first  spare 
moment  you  have,  and  you  will  soon  be  cured. 

It  would  seem  that  any  reader  so  afflicted 
should  write  the  company  at  once,  since  no 
money  is  involved  and  the  indorsements  are 
from  such  a high  and  trustworthy  source. 
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FASTER  TIME  TO  TEXAS. 

COTTON  BELT’S  IMPROVED  SERV- 
ICE BETWEEN  MEMPHIS 
AND  SOUTHWEST. 

$15  to  Texas  and  Back. 

i rain  No.  3 now  leaves  Memphis  at 
7 :45  p.M.  and  makes  a fast  run  to  1 exas. 
It  carries  Pullman  sleepers,  parlor  cafe 
cars,  and  free  reclining  chair  cars. 
Reaches  Texarkana,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
and  Waco  several  hours  earlier  than 
heretofore.  Makes  direct  connections  for 
Paris,  Bonham,  Whitesboro,  Marshall, 
Longview,  Palestine,  Austin,  Shreveport, 
Beaumont,  Houston,  San  Antonio. 

Train  No.  i leaves  Memphis  8:40 
A.M.,  carries  parlor  cafe  car  and  chair 
cars;  Pullman  sleepers  from  Fair  Oaks 
to  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Waco,  Corpus 
Christi,  and  South  Texas  Points. 

Cheap  home  seekers’  tickets  on  sale 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month 
— one  fare  plus  $2  for  the  round  trip, 
stop-overs  both  ways  and  21-day  return 
limit. 

Special.  On  August  9 and  23  and 
September  13  and  27  home  seekers’ 
tickets  at  rate  of  $15  for  the  round  trip 
from  Memphis  to  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
Waco,  Houston,  Galveston,  San  An- 
tonio, Corpus  Christi,  Brownwood, 
Amarillo,  Quanah,  and  intermediate 
points. 

For  full  particulars  and  Texas  litera- 
ture, time  tables,  etc.,  write  to 

W.  C.  ADAMS,  T.  P.  A., 
Cotton  Belt,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


William  A.  Smith  (Captain  and  As- 
sistant Adjutant  General,  C.  S.  A.), 
served  with  Walker's  Division,  com- 
posed wholly  of  Texas  infantry,  for 

nearly  two  years  of  the  was  as  Assist- 
ant Adjutant  General  of  the  Division, 
and  during  that  time  kept  a diary  which 
contains  much  information  as  to  dates, 
events,  etc.,  that  might  interest  sur- 
vivors of  that  organization.  Capt. 

Smith  has  sent  this  notice  to  the  Vet- 
eran as  being  likely  to  meet  the  eyes 
of  surviving  members  of  that  command, 
who  might  wish  data  for  any  purpose. 
Address  him  at  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Ask  your  friends  to  subscribe  for  the 
Veteran.  Specimen  copies  free. 


S CURE 


CURES  WTHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 
Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 
La  Hme.  Sold  hy  druggists. 


SBaz 


World’s  FaJr  R oorrvs 


$1.00 — Per  Day — $1.00 


Visitors  will  experience  no  end  of  trouble  unless  they  arrange  for  accommodations  in  advance  of  their  arrival  in 
St.  Louis.  Daring  the  height  of  the  season  the  capacity  of  the  city  to  take  care  of  its  visitors  will  be  greatly  taxed, 
and  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  secure  accommodations  of  any  nature  unaided. 

“ Travel,”  the  well-known  and  widely  read  magazine  of  travel  and  fiction,  the  leading  feature  of  which  is  the 
World's  Fair,  has  listed  over  10,000  carefully  selected  rooms  in  refined  private  families  and  family  hotels.  Great 
care  has  been  used  in  selecting  only  houses  in  respectable  locations.  “Travel”  guarantees  the  respectability  of 
both  the  house  and  the  location.  The  rate  is  $i  per  day  in  rooms  accommodating  from  two  to  four  persons  each. 
The  houses  are  all  situated  in  the  beautiful  and  fashionable  West  End,  within  a few  minutes’  walk  or  ride  of  the 
Fair  Grounds. 


TRAVEL’S  OFFER. 


In  order  to  advertise  “ Travel  ” and  get  it  before  the  World’s 
Fair  visitors,  we  have  established  an  Information  and  Rooming 
House  Department  in  Rooms  212,  214  Odd  Fellows  Building  (opposite  Post  Office)  for  the  accommodation  and  con- 
venience of  subscribers  and  friends  of  “ Travel.”  There  is  absolutely  no  charge  connected  with  this  service.  In 
fact,  you  will  confer  a favor  on  us  by  calling  and  taking  advantage  of  it. 


subsc 


, yuu  will  i.umci  <x  lavui  uii  us  uy  cctiiiiig  ciiiu  t<an.iii^  duvauidgi-  vi  ii. 

Write  US  for  circular  giving  full  information.  Should  you  desire  to  become  posted  on  the  Fair,  it  will  pay  you  to 
scribe  for  “ Travel.”  a year;  three  months’  trial,  25  cents;  single  copies,  10  cents. 


THAVEL  CO. 


Information  aLnd  Rooming  House  Department  I,  Odd  Fellows  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


= Harriman  'Route 


Travel  via  the  TENNESSEE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 
to  all  Summer  Resorts  east.  The  shortest  and  most  direct 
route  to  all  interior  resorts  and  Atlantic  Coast  Watering  Places. 
Through  tickets  on  sale  at  all  coupon  ticket  offices.  See  that 
your  ticket  reads  via  the  Tennessee  Central  Railroad.  For 
further  information  apply  to 

JE.  H.  Hinton,  TraJific  Manager,  J*^as/yt)iHe,  Tenn. 


Capt.  S.  A.  Pepper,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  303  Main  Street,  has  in  his  pos- 
session a worn  and  torn  Confederate 
parole,  issued  to McClister,  at  Char- 

lotte, N.  C.,  May  3,  1865,  and  signed 
by  Capt.  N.  C.  Langford,  of  Company 
I,  Second  Regiment,  Tennessee  Caval- 
ry. The  parole  was  found  sometime 
since  by  the  porter  on  the  Pullman  car 
Avalon,  and  was  turned  over  to  Capt. 
Pepper.  The  name  McClister  does  not 
appear  distinct,  and  the  initials  are  en- 
tirely missing.  The  owner  can  secure 
this  by  addressing  Capt.  Pepper. 


This  is  to  request  all  members  of 
Capt.  B.  T.  Shockley’s  Independent  Es- 
cort Company  of  Alabama  Volunteers 
who,  have  not  already  communicated 
with  me  to  do  so  at  once.  I ask  this  in 
order  that  I may  place  every  living  mem- 
ber of  this  company  in  touch  with  each 
other.  Address 

Morgan  S.  Gilmer. 

Assessor’s  office,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


S.  R.  Strain,  of  No.  488  Ninth  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  would  like  to  know  if 
Benjamin  F.  Walker,  of  the  Fifteenth 
.\rkansas  Infantry,  is  still  living.  He 
thinks  he  was  first  lieutenant. 


Oil  Cure  for  Cancer. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  lias  discovered  a combination 
of  oils  that  readily  cure  cancer,  catarrh,  tu- 
mors, and  malignant  skin  disease!.  He  has 
cured  thousands  of  xiersons  within  the  )a?t  ten 
year.s,  over  one  hundred  of  whom  were  physi- 
cians. Readers  having  friends  afflicted  should 
cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  them.  Book  sent 
free  giving  j articulars  and  prices  of  Oils.  Ad- 
dress the  home  officQ,  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  Co. , Box 
4'>2,  Dallas,  Tex. 


School  Girls  and  Boys 

Earn  a WATCH,  SltHSTET  RING,  or  FOUN- 
TAIN PEN  by  selling  6 copies  of  “ Songs  of  the 
Confederacy  and  Plantation  Melodies  ” at  60 
cents  each.  Order  at  once. 

Mrs.  Albert  ivlitchell,  Paris,  Ky. 


Watkins  Gas  and 
GasolineEngines 

run  on  an  elec- 
tric  magneto. 
No  batteries  or 
hot  tubes  to  re- 
new. Prom  3 to 
35  horsepower. 

Catalogue  sent 
on  request. 

C.  C.  Foster. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


C.  BREVER’S 

Russian  and  Turkish  Baths 

and  First-Class  Barber  Shop, 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

I 317  Church  Street.  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

' Open  Day  ano  Night, 

I W.  C.  RAESFIELD,  Proprietor. 
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Confederate  Ueterai) 


The  Eye  of  the 

^ a t t o n 

Is  Turned  Toward 

^ e jc  a ^ 


The  best  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  oppor- 
tunities in  the  great  Southwest 
are  located  along  the  line  of  the 

Houston  itO. 
Tenets  Cen- 
tral 'R.  R. 

which  traverses  the  heart  of 
Texas.  The  H.  & T.  C.  R.  R. 
maintains  a well-equipped  In- 
dustrial Department,  whose 
business  it  is  to  represent  the 
home  seeker — the  land  buyer, 
not  the  land  dealer. 

All  requests  for  information 
appertaining  to  Texas  will  be 
given  prompt  attention  if  ad- 
dressed to 

Wm.  Doherty  Stanley  H.  Watson 

A.  G.  P.  A.  Industrial  A^ent 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 


The  best  line  to 


INDIANAROLIS. 

REORIA, 

CHICAGO, 

And  all  points  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan. 


CLEVELAND. 

BUFFALO. 
NEW  YORK. 
w BOSTON. 

AND  ALL  POINTS  EAST, 

Information  cheerfully  furnished  oo 
plication  at  City  Ticket  Of&ca  Fo«r 

MUte/’  No.  259  Fourth  Arenac,  cr  wrtta 
to  S.  J.  Gatbs,  General  Agent  Faasenger 
Department,  Louisville,  K.y. 


FOL- 
LOW 
T H F 
FLAG 

— TO — 

California  c I 

■ffinfgbts  Uemplar,  anb  Sovereign 
<3ran0  XoOge,  H.  ®.  3F„ 

meeting  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
Septemner.  Very  low  rates  via  WABASH 
and  its  connections.  The  WABASH  is  the 
only  line  lunning  to  the  Main  Entrance  of 
the  VVorld’a  Fair  Grounds.  Holders  of  Wa- 
bash ticket  can  have  tlieir  baggage  checked 
to  and  from  the  Magnificent  Now  Wabash 
Passenger  Station,  ilirectly  at  tlie  Main  En- 
trance. Ten  days’  stop-overs  allowed  at  St. 
Louis  on  one-way  or  roiiud-lrip  tickets,  go- 
ing or  returning. 

Call  on  or  write  for  particulars 

F.  W.  GRFENF,  D.  P.  A.,  Wa- 
bashR.  R.,  Room  aosTJrban 
Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 


N.  C.  & ST.  L.  RY. 


VIA  MARTIN 


Monday 

EVERY 


Tuesday 

DAY 


Wednesday 

TO 


Thursday 

ST.  LOUIS 


Friday 

“WORLD’S 


Saturday 

FAIR 


Sunday 

ROUTE' 


Ticket  Office,  Maxwell  House,  Church  St. 
Telephone  151 


H.  F.  SMITH,  W.  L.  DANLEY, 

TRAFFIC  MGR.  CEN’L  PASS.  AGT. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


How  to  Get  There 

QUICK 

The  Short  Line,  Via.  Bristol 

TO  THE  EAST 

Throvigh  Train 
No  CKa-nge 


Leave  NEW  ORLEANS,  Q.  & C 7:30  p.m. 

'■  MEMPHIS,  Southern  Ry 11 :00  p.m. 

“ CHATTANOOGA,  South ’n  Ry.  9:5,5  a.m. 

KNOXVILLE,  Southern  Ry 1 :20  p.m. 

“ BRISTOL.  N.  & W.  Ry 7:(H)  p.m. 

Ar'ive  LYNCHBURG,  N.  & W.  Ry 1:45  a.m. 

“ WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,So.  Ry.  (i:.52a.m. 

“ BALTIMORE,  Md.,  P.  R.  R 8:00  a.m. 

“ PHILADELPHIA,  P.  R.  R 10:15  a.m. 

“ NEW  YORK,  P.  R.  R 12:43  p.m. 

“ BOSTON,  N.  Y..  N.  H.,  & H 8:20  p.m. 


Th  rough  Sleeper  New  Orleans  to 
New  York 

Through  Sleeper  Memphis  to 
New  York 


The  liiiest  Dinino;  Car  Service. 


Reliable  infoi'mation  eli  erfnlly  I'urnished  by 
Norfolk  and  We-terii  Railway,  109  W.  Ninth 
St.  (Read  House  Blockl,  Cliattanooga,  Tenn. 

Warhen  L.  Rohr,  Western  Pa.ssenger  Agent, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

W.  B.  Bevii.i.,  General  Pa.ssenger  Agent,  Roa/- 
noke,  Va. 


NORTH  TEXAS 
POINTS  ^ 

VIA  "=a 


TO  - - 

GaLlveston,  and  Points 
South,  East,  and 
West.  ^ ^ Equip- 
ment, Service,  and  Cui- 
sine unsurpn.ssed. 

W.  S.  KEENAN,  G.  P.  A., 
Galvesioix,  Tex. 


Confederate  l/eterai> 
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THE  BEST  PLACE 
TO  PURCHASE 
ALL-WOOL 

Bunting  or 
Silk  Flags 

of  All  Kinds, 


Silk  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 


and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment 
and  Society  Goods  is  at 

Veteran  J.  A.  JOEL  & CO., 

88  Nassau  Street.  New  York  City. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


AND  THE  DAY  EXPRESS  OVER  THE 


JAOKSONVfLLB 


via  Valdosta  Route,  from  Valdosta  via  oeorgla 
Southerr:  r.r.d  Florida  Ry.,  from  Maccn 
via  Central  of  Georgia  Ry.,  from 

ATLANTA 

via  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R.,  from 

CHATTANOOGA 


NASHVILLE 

vlAtbe  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St,  Ixfuie  R5 
arriving  at 

ST.  LOUIS 

AND  AT 

CHICAGO 

over  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  from  Martin,  Tena 


DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE  ANL 
THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 

MAINTAINED  OVER  THIS 

SOENIO  LINE. 


Ticket  agents  of  the  Jacksonville-St.  Louis  anr 
Chicago  line,  and  agents  of  connecting  lines  !j 
Florida  and  the  Southeast,  'jvill  give  you  full  in 
foriB&tion  as  to  schedules  of  this  double  da*'y  serv 
Ice  to  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  the  Northwest,  ar.« 
of  train  time  of  lines  connecting.  They  will  aiss' 
sell  you  tickets  and  advise  you  as  to  rates* 


F.  D.  - - • Atlanta,  Ga 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent  1.  C.  R.  R. 

F.  R.  W'HEELER,  Nashville,  Tenn.. 

Commercial  Agent. 


The  Certified  Audit  Corporation 


or-  INEW  YORK:. 


AUDITS.  EXAMINATIONS,  APPRAISALS,  REPORTS. 


EDWARD  OWEN,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

Certified  Public  Accou?itont. 

Ex’  Commissio7ier  of  Accouftts  to  the  City  of  Nevj  York. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICES,  170  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


BRANCHES:  CHICAGO;  PITTSBURG:  ATLANTA;  U Victoria  Street.  LONDON. 


Great 

l3 

Texas! 

The  Eyes  of  i 

the  World  Are 
Upon  Her. 

The  Home  Seeker 

Wants  to  know  about  her 
“Matchless”  Climate  and  her 
Cheap  Lands. 

The  Investor 

Wants  to  know  not  only  about 
her  Cheap  Land  and  Low 
Taxes,  but,  as  well,  Her 
Wealth  of  Mine  and  Forest, 
and  this  is  to  let  you  know  that 
The  International  & 

Great  Northern, 

Texas’  Greatest  Railroad, 
Traverses  more  than  a thousand 
miles  of  the  Cream  of  Texas’  Re- 
sources, latent  and  developed,  and 
that  you  maj'  learn  more  about  the 
GREAT  I.  & G.  N.  COUNTRY 
by  sending  a 2-cent  stamp  for  a 
copy  of  the  ILLUSTRATOR 
AND  GENERAL  NARRATOR, 
or  25  cents  for  a year’s  file  of  same, 
or  by  writing 

D.  d.  PRICES, 

G.  P.  «Sfc  T.  A.,  I.  & G.  IN.  R.  R., 
Palestine,  Tex. 


MISSO^J'Rl 

TACIFIC 

•RAILWAy^ 

...  OR.  ... 

IRON  MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 

From 

and  MFMTHI^ 

Affords  Tourist,  Prospector, 
or  Home  Seeker  the  Best 
Service,  Fastest  Schedule 
to  All  Points  in 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA 
OKLAHOMA  and  INDIAN  TERRI- 
TORY, COLORADO,  UTAH,  ORE- 
GON, CALIFORNIA,  ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS,  LOUISIANA,  OLD  and 
NEW  MEXICO,  and  ARIZONA. 

Pullman  Sleepers,  Free  Re- 
CLiNiNG  Chair  Cars  on  All  ' 

Trains.  Low  Rates,  Free  De- 
scriptive Literature.  Consult 
Ticket  Agents,  or  address 

H.  C.  Townsend  R.  T.  G.  Matthews 

G.P.aadT.A.  T.  P.  A. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Louisville,  Ky. 


4G0 


edera te  l/eterap. 


Civil  War  Pictures  Wanted 

Photographs,  sketches,  and  prints  of 
army  scenes,  cam])s,  forts,  etc.;  war- 
time portraits  of  t>lficers,  and  relics  of 
the  war.  ARNOLD  A.  RAND, 

1!)  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Keilani  Gattcer  iospitai, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

We  Cure  Cancers.  Tumors,  and  Chronic 
Sores  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


CURED 
Gives 
Quick 
Relief. 

Removes  alT  swelling  in  8 to  20 
days  ; effects  a permanent  cure 
in  30  to  60  days.  Trial  treatment 
given  free.  Nothingcan  be  fairer 
Write  Dr.  H.  H.  Green’S  Sons, 
Specialists,  Box  G,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


BEST 

PASSENGER  SERVICE 
IN  TEXAS. 

4-1 M PORTA  NT  GATEWAYS-4 


P.  TURNER, 

Gknx  Pass'r  and  Ticket  Agent, 

OALLAS.  TEXA» 


LOW  RATES 


FROM 


MEMPHIS 


Round  THp=$13=Round  Trip 


TO 


Amarillo,  Quanah,  Vernon,  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  San  Angelo, 

San  Antonio,  (jalx  eston,  Houston,  and  other  Texas  Points. 

Also  to  all  points  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  except 
where  one  fare  plus  $2  makes  less.  Tickets  011  sale  August 
23  and  September  13  and  27. 

Round  Trip=One  Fare  Plus  $2=Round  Trip 

To  All  Points  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Indian  Territory. 

Tickets  on  sale  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 

ONE  WAY=$30=0NE  WAY  CALIFORNIA 

Other  Pacific  Coast  points  in  proportion. 

Tickets  on  sale  .September  15  to  October  15  inclusive. 

Write  fur  full  information. 

J.  N.  GenM  Agent  Pass.  Dept., 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


P.  R.  MacKINNON,  T.  P.  A., 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


A BOOM 

does  not,  ultimately,  bring  about  the  best  results  to  a community. 

THE  PAN  HANDLE 

is  NOT  on  a boom,  but  is  enjoying  the  most  rapid  growth  of  any  section  of  Texas. 

WHY? 

Because  only  recently  have  the  public  at  large  realized  the  opportunities  which  this 
northwest  section  of  Texas  offers.  The  large  ranches  are  being  divided  into 

SMALL  STOCK  FARMS 

Wheat,  Corn,  Cotton,  Melons,  and  all  kinds  of  feed  stuffs  are  being  raised  in  abun- 
dance, surpassing  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 

A country  abounding  in  such  resources  (tried  and  proven),  together  with  the 

LOW  PRICE 

of  lends,  cannot  help  enjoying  a most  rapid  growth,  and  that  is  what  is  happening  in 
the  Pan  Handle. 

“The  Denver  Road” 

has  on  sale  daily  a low-rate  home  seeker’s  ticket,  which  allows  you  stop-overs  at  nearly 
all  points,  thus  giving  you  a chance  to  investigate  the  various  sections  of  the  Pan  Handle. 

Write  A.  A.  GLISSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
For  painjihlets  and  lu-l  information. 


tape-worm: 


(Expelled  altrt 
in  60  miDutei 
wHh  bead,  or 

Dofee.  NofafttiTiRrequiTed.  Send  2c8tamp for 44-pa2e  Boui. 
DR*  M.  NET  SMITH,  Specialist, 800  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Qopfederat^  l/ecerai). 
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CURES  BLOOD  POISON 


IF  YOU  HAVE 

Pimples  or  Offensive  Eruptions,  Splotch- 
es or  Copper-Colored  Eruptions,  or  Rash 
on  the  Skin,  blood  feels  hot,  with  Itch- 
ing, Burning  Skin,  Scabs  and  Scales, 
Suppurating  Swellings,  Glands  Swollen, 
Ulcers  on  any  part  of  the  body.  Old 
Eating  Sores,  Scrofula,  Carbuncles, 
Pains  and  Aches  in  Bones  or  Joints, 
Hair  or  Eyebrows  falling  out  in  patclies. 
Persistent  Sore  Mouth,  Gums,  orThroat, 
or  Tainted,  Impure  Blood,  then  j'ou 
have  Blood  Poison,  either  inherited  or 
contracted. 

Take  Botanic  Blood  Balm, 

according  to  directions,  and  soon  all 
Sores,  Pimples,  and  Eruptions  will  heal 
perfectly.  Aches  and  Pains  cease.  Swell- 
ings subside  never  to  return,  and  a per- 
fect cure  be  made.  Gives  Skin  the  rich 
glow  of  perfect  health,  makes  lilood 
pure  and  rich. 

Rheumatism  and  Catarrh. 

These  diseases,  with  aches  and  pains 
in  bones,  joints,  and  back,  hands,  tin- 
gers,  arms,  and  legs  crippled  by  rheu- 
matic ]>ains,  luawking,  S))itting,  nose- 
bleeding, ringing  in  the  ears,  sick  stom- 
ach, or  catarrh,  are  sure  signs  of  an 
awfully  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood. 
Botanic  Blood  Balm  stops  all  aches  and 
pains,  the  poison  is  destroyed,  and  a 
real,  permanent  cure  is  made  of  tlui 
worst  rheumatism  or  foulest  catarrh. 


Cures  Eczema,  Watery  Blisters, 

on  any  ]iart  of  the  body.  Stops  the  in- 
tense itching,  heals  every  sore,  scab,  or 
scale  by  giving  a pure,  healthy  blood 
supply  to  the  skin.  Cools  the  blood. 
Cures  old  cases.  Blood  Balm  guaran- 
teed to  do  this,  curing  the  worst  Ecze- 
ma by  sending  a flood  of  warm,  rich 
blood  to  the  affected  parts. 

CURES  CANCER 

of  all  kinils,  Suppurating  Swellings, 
Eating  Sores  of  all  kinds,  after  surgi- 
cal operations,  plasters,  specialists,  and 
all  else  fail.  Blood  Balm  kills  the  Can- 
cer Poison  in  the  blood,  and  heals  the 
sores  perfectly.  If  y<  u have  a persist- 
ent pimple,  wart,  swollen  glands,  shoot- 
ing, stinging  pains,  take  Blood  Balm, 
ami  they  will  disappear  before  they  tlc- 
velop  into  Cancer.  Thousands  of  cures 
of  Cancer  made  by  taking  Botanic 
Blood  Balm. 

Botanic  Blood  Balm  (B.  B.  B.)  Is 

pleasant  and  safe  to  take.  Thoroughly 
tested  for  30  years.  Clomposed  of  jnire 
Botanic  Ingredients.  Strengthens 
Weak  Kidneys  and  Weak  Stomachs, 
cures  Dyspepsia. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1.00  per 
large  bottle.  Cures  guaranteed. 

Follow  directions  on  label. 

Money  returned  if  Blood  Balm  does 
not  cure. 


15  CEJ^TS  EVE'Ry^  MOTHEF^ 

To  each  mother  sending  ns  this  advertisement  with  five  two-c.ent  stamps  we  will  send  prepaid 
a regular  25-cent  bottle  of  Paracamph.  America’s  Most  Reliable  Household  Remedy.  Paracamph 
is  a combination  of  refined  camph-  r and  cooling,  s.oothiiig,  healing  oils.  A safe,  sure  cure  Icr 
Neuralgia,  Sore  Joints,  Sore  Feet,  Eczema,  Tetter,  Insect  Bites,  Burns,  Cuts,  Bruises,  and  all  hurt-. 
Saves  doctor  biUs,  pain,  worry,  rnd  money.  Every  m.'^th''r  needs  it  every  day.  With  each  order 
we  include  our  Booklet,  “An  E^nwi Ling  Mormon.’’  Write  to-day,  as  thisofler  may  notajipear  again. 

2.000,000  0OTTLES  USED  IN  1903. 

THE  TA.'RA.CA.MTH  COMTAJ^y.  Eouis-oiUc.  K.y.,  V.  -S'.  A. 


A I tVlAINTELS 
» ,Z-V1_^A.[NL>  grates 

Have  an  established  reputa- 
tion for  correct  Style,  Finish, 
Workmanship  and  Material. 
Why  ? Because  we  sell  direct 
from  factory  to*home,  and 
put  into  our  goods  the  profit 
generally  allowed  the  mid- 
dleman. 

We  sell  a Beautiful 

CABIINET 
MA.  INTEL 
as  low  as  $6.75 

Guaranteed  too. 

Send  for  our  handsome  book 
the*  - Advance  Courier”  of  the 
Royal  Line,  showing  many 
beantifal  new  designs.  It  will  save  you  money  on  any  kind  of 
Mantels,  Grates,  Tiles  or  Fire-Place  Fittings. 

WH1T£  MANTEL  & TILE  CO. 

624  Gay  Street.  - - KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 


FOR  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS 

An  Old  and  Well-T ried  Remedy. 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHINO  SYRUP 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  ol 
MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD, 
SOFTENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES  WIND 
COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  DIARRHEA.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHING  SYRUP, 

AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER  KIND. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A BOTTLE. 


©I|r  Unbrrtson-ii^mpliiU 
^urrl^aBtng  Agrnrg, 

923  9II{1rb  Abrnur. 
EnulBlHUr.  IKg. 

Bfcopping  of  all  kind,  given  prompt  attention. 
Gown*  made.  Satisfaction  ^arantead. 


THE  WEST  POINT  ROUTE 

Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad, 
The  Western  Railway  of  AlabaK".*. 

Transcontinental  Lines 
Fast  Mail  Route 


Operating  the  fastest  scheduled  train 
in  the  South.  To 

TEXAS,  MEXICO,  CALIFORNIA 


and  all  Southwestern  points. 

Superb  dining  cars;  through  Pullman 
and  tourist  sleeping  cars.  For  special 
rates,  schedules,  and  all  information,  ad- 
dress 

J.  B.  Heyward,  D.  P.  A., 
Atlanta,  6a. 


[THROUGH  SERVICE 

VIA 

L.  & N.,  E.  & T.  H.  and  C.  & E.  I. 


2Vestibuled  Through  Trains  Daily 

NASHVILLE  TO  CHICAGO  ^ 
THROUGH  SLEEPERS  and  DAY  COACHES 
NEW  ORLEANS  TO  CHICAGO 

DINING  CARS  SERVING  ALL  MEALS  EN  ROUTE 

D.  H.  HILLMAN,  G.  P A..  S.  L ROGERS,  Gen.  Agt. 

EVANSVILLE.  IND.  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 


^ AN  INVESTMENT. 

W NO  SPECULATION. 

Maricopa  ^il  ^o. 

ROOM  525  STARR  KING  BUILDING, 

Sait  F rancisco;  Gat. 


Orgnnizccl  in  October,  1900,  and  has  a 
property  valuation  of  $175,000.  Forty 
acres  of  Aaluable  patented  land  in  the 
Sunset  District,  Kern  County,  Cal.,  and 
eighty  acres  locateil  laml  in  same  field 
not  yet  developed.  Two  flowing  wells 
with  caj^iacitN'  of  400  barrels  daih’.  Rail- 
road witliin  200  feet  of  wells.  Small 
block  stock  for  sale.  Proceeds  to  be 
used  in  further  dewdopment.  AN’^rite 
for  2>articulars. 


Reference  by  Permission  to 
Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  F.  WEED,  SECRETARY. 


eONFEDERATE 

VETERANS 
DAUGHTERS 
SONS 


We  have  put  in  stock  beautiful  headings 
embossed  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  showing 
the  official  flags  of  the  above  organizations. 
By  printing  on  the  name  of  the  local  organ- 
ization, with  the  names  of  the  officers,  a 
very  attractive  letter  head  is  had  at  a low 
price.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


BR71NDON  PRINTING  QO. 

NTISHVILLE,  TENN. 

Manufacturing  Stationers, 
Engravers,  Printers,  Lithographers, 
General  Office  Outfitters 


THE  MULDQON  MONUMENT  GO., 

322,  324,  326,  328  GREEN  STREET,  LOLISVIlJi:,  XT. 


'OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments  in  the  United 
Slates.  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The 
allowing  is  a partial  list  of  monuments  they  have  erected.  To  see  these 
aaonuments  is  to  appreciate  them. 


Cjnthiana,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Calhoun  Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 
Thomasville,  Ga. 

Sparta,  Ga. 


Dalton,  Ga. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Columbia,  Tenn. 

Shelby  ville,  Tenn. 

Franklin,  Tenn. 

Kentucky  State  Monument, 
Chickamauga  Park,  Ga. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments,  Chicka- 
mauga Park,  Ga. 
Winchester,  Va. 


iVht-tj  needing  first-class,  plain,  or  artistic  work  made  from  the  finest  qual- 
ity of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  pric-’s. 


Confederate  l/eterap 


4G3 


JOI^f  \/s 


IN  a mining  proposition  that  will  pay  you  an  income  for  life. 

The  Confederate  Mining  Co.  owns  outright  180  acres  of  rich 
mineral  land — rich  in  copper  and  gold — located  in  Maricopa 
County,  Arizona. 

We  advise  you  to  buy  this  stock  now,  as  we  shall  soon  have 
funds  enough  to  carry  us  to  the  dividend  period.  Then  the 
stock  will  be  beyon  reach.  Write  us  to-day. 


ADDRESS 

R.  W.  Crabb,  Treasurer,  Uniontown.,  Ky. 


TRAVEL  VIA  THE 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY 


The  Great-  (lit)  Through 

est  6^ 

SoutKern 
Systenv 

bleeping 
\ Car  Nash- 
ville to  New 
Y ork. 

Dining  and 

Double  Dai- 

, Ohservation 
Cars. 

Pull  111  a n 

ly  Service 

Sleeping  Cars 

Nashville  to 
the  East,  via  i 
Chattanooga 
and  Asheville, 

on  all  through 
1 trains. 

Elegant  Day 
Coaches. 

through 

“ THE  LAND 

OF  THE  SKY" 

J.  M.  Culp,  4th  Vice  Pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  H.  Hardwick,  Pass.  Traffic  Manager, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  H.  Taylob,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt,,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

C.  A.  Benscoter,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

J.  E.  Shipley,  Traveling  Pass.  Agt.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

ManlessLand  for  Landless  Man 


An  ’ foi-  liim  whose  acreage  is  limited  because  he  cultivates  a higli-priced  faVin.  Tliei-e  ai-e 

Y&Su  ti.’tiCt'S 

IN  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

W^ithin  stone’s  throw  of  farms  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  which  are  jiractically 
manless,  and  can  V)e  secured  at  one-lifth  to  one-tenth  the  market  ludce  per  acre  of  an  “ Old 
State”  farm.  Write  lor  illustrated  literature  descriptive  <;f  Arkansas.  Ir  3ian  T-*rritory, 
Oklahoma,  or  Texas. 

Very  Low  Round-Trip  Rates 

To  any  Southwestern  point  every  Tuesday  in  September  and  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
in  October  and  November, 


CEO.  H.  LEE,  J.  CO'RJ'iAT.ZA'R. 

General  Pas.senger  Agent,  General  Agt.  Pass.  Dei>t., 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  Mempuis,  Tenn. 


Stk  Send  US  your  address 

\ 9 a Day 

■ Ih  V absolutely  sure;  we 

furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  wnrk  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  yuur  address  and  we  u ill 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  arlenr  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day’s  work, absolutely  sure.  Write  At  once. 

B0X4L  nANUFACTUBlMU  Bex  799,  Uetroit,aieh. 


PAY  SPOT  CASH  FOR 


MILITARY 

BOUNTY 


Land  Warrants 


Issued  to  soldiers  of  any  war.  Also  Soldiers*  Ad- 
ditional Homestead  Rights.  Write  me  at  once, 
FRANK  H.  REGER,  Barth  Block,  Denver,  CoL 


RANGE 

RENT 

Less  than 
2=5  Cent  per  Meal 


Price  of  family  size  National  Steel  Range  $40.00 
Meals  per  day  3 

Msals  per  year  1,095 

Life  of  Range,  10  years,  thus  cooking  10,950 

meals  during  its  life 

Cost  per  meal  2^5c. 


Deduct  from  this  the  one-third  in 
fuel  economy  it  possesses  over  other 
ranges,  and  you  see  why  thousands  of 
Southern  housekeepers  use  the 


NATIONAL  STEEL  RANGE 


COMPLIMENTARY 

CATALOGUE 

ON 

REQUEST 


ECONOMY  The  National’s  flues  are  built  just  the  right  size  to  consume 


Southern  fuels,  giving  a fire  hot  as  desirable,  yet  not  wasting  fuel 

DT  TJ?  A J^TT  TT\^  Manufactured  of  heavy  sheet  steel,  with  castings  of  tested 
1-^  ^ X X iron.  So  mounted  as  to  leave  roof  for  expansion  of  castings 

when  heated.  No  cracked  castings  for  the  National. 

Balanced  oven  doors,  warming  closet,  adjustable  oven 
w T V d rack,  nickeled  coffeepot  shelves  and  front  rail. 


Phillips  ^ Bvttorff 


M’F’G  CO. 


HOUSE  FURNISHERS 

rVASHVIUI^E,  TEININESSEB 


H.  G.  Tomlinson,  Ad.  Mgr. 
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^ Union  Central 
Life  Insurance  Co, 

THE  GREAT  POLICY  HOLDERS’  COMPANY. 


Assets  Over  = $UO, 000,000,00 
Surplus  Over  0,000,000.00 


' I ^11  IS  com})any  increased  its  surplus 
ill  the  year  1903  more  than  any 
other  life  insurance  company  in  the 
United  States.  Also  paid  the  lar^^est 
dividend  to  its  policy  holders.  These 
facts  alone  shoukl  coinince  an>'  one 
that  the  UNION  CENTRAL  is  the 
best  to  insure  in.  Call  at  our  olllcc, 
and  we  can  show  ) ou  lii  ing'  examples 
compared  with  the  leading  companies. 

“ AV^e  challenge  comparisons.” 

YOWELL  & YOWELL,  State  Agents, 

27-29  Chamber  of  Commerce,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


eONFEDERTiTE 

VETERANS 
DAUGHTERS 
SONS 


We  have  put  in  stock  beautiful  headings 
embossed  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  showing 
the  official  flags  of  the  above  organizations. 
By  printing  on  the  name  of  tfie  local  organ- 
ization, with  the  names  of  the  officers,  a 
very  attractive  letter  head  is  had  at  a low 
price.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


<id) 


BRTlNnON  PRINTING  QO, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Manufacturing  Stationers, 
En&ravers,  Printers,  Lithographers, 
General  Office  Outfitters 


LOW  RATES  zUR  MEMPHIS 

Round  Trip=$15=Round  THp 


TO 

Amarillo,  Quanah,  Vernon,  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  San  Angelo, 

San  Antonio,  Galveston,  ffouston,  and  other  Texas  Points. 

Also  to  all  points  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  except 
where  one  fare  plus  $2  makes  less.  Tickets  on  sale  August 
23  and  September  13  and  27. 

Round  Trip=One  Fare  Plus  $2=Round  Trip 

To  All  Points  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Indian  Territory. 

Tickets  on  sale  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 

ONE  WAY=$30=0NE  WAY™  CALIFORNIA 

Other  Pacific  Coast  points  in  proportion. 

Tickets  on  sale  .September  15  to  October  15  inclusive. 

Write  for  full  inform;ition. 


P.  R.  MacKINNON,  T.  P.  A.,  J.  N.  CORNATZAR,  Con*l  Agent  Pass.  Dept., 

NASHVILLE,  TENN,  MEMPHIS,  TENN, 


ROY  AG 


JVIAINTEUS 
AINO  ORATES 

Have  an  established  reputa- 
tion for  correct  Style,  Finish, 
Workmanship  and  Material. 
Why?  Because  we  sell  direct 
from  factory  to*home,  and 
put  into  our  g^oods  the  profit 
generally  allowed  the  mid- 
dleman. 

We  sell  a Beautiful 

CABINET 
MAINTEE 
as  low  as  $6.75 

Guaranteed  too. 

Send  for  our  handsome  “book 
the*  • Advance  Courier”  of  the 
Royal  Line,  showing  many 
beaotifal  new  designs.  It  will  save  you  money  on  any  kind  of 
Mantels,  Grates,  Tiles  or  Fire-Place  Fittings. 

WHITE  MANTEL  & TILE  CO. 

624  Pay  Street,  - - KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


I PAY  SPOT  CASH  FOR 

Land  Warrants 

Issued  to  soldiers  of  any  war.  Also  Soldiers*  Ad- 
ditional Homestead  Rights.  Write  me  at  once. 
FRANK  H.  REGER,  Barth  Block,  Denver,  Col. 


Send  us  yonr  address 
and  we  will  show  you 
bow  to  make  |3  a daf 
absolutely  sure;  we 
you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day’s  work. absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

BOYAL  lUMllFACTUKUiti  CO.,  Box  799,  Detroit,aieh. 
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$1,000 

for 

Subscription 

Agents 

SI, 000  in  cash  prizes  will  be  given  to  the 
agents  sending  in  the  largest  lists  of  sub- 
scriptions to 

TRAVEL 

MAGAZINE 

in  addition  to  an  unprecedentedly  liberal 
commission  on  each  subscription.  First 
prize,  S500;  second  prize,  $250:  third  prize, 
$100;  besides  many  small  prizes.  No  expe- 
rience necessary ; contest  just  starting. 
Successful  agents  make  $50  to  $60  a week. 
\V rite  to-day  f or  de  1 ails. 

“ Travel  ” is  a magazine.  This  means  an 
epitome  of  fiction,  fact,  and  ix>etry.  Boi’ii 
in  tha  Southwest,  it  ha.s,  through  merit 
alone,  become  the  magazine  of  all  sec- 
tions and  of  all  classes.  It  is  progressive, 
or  it  would  not  be  crowding  out  other  pub- 
lications in  its  province.  It  is  literary  and 
nawsy  and,  alx)ve  all.  pure  in  sentiment  and 
elevated  in  literary  tone.  It  is  handsomely 
illustrated,  typon’raphically  correct.  Cir- 
culation now  25, ('00,  AVe  want  fully  50,0(X) 
by  January  1st.  Single  copies,  10c.;  by  the 
year.  $1.00. 

Travel  Publishing  Co. 

Suite  12,  Odd  Fellows  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BUFORD  eOLLEGB 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN.  LIMITED  AND  SELECT/ 

The  Distinctively  University  Preparatory  College  of 
the  South  for  Women.  Patrons  will  seek  in  vain  a more 
ideal  location  than  ‘'Beaufort.”  Peacefully  she  rests 
amid  the  “strength  and  beauty”  of  hill  and  vale  and 
mighty  forest  scene,  yet  in  close  touch  with  the  great  ed- 
ucational center  of  the  South.  A charming  campus  of  25 
acres,  pure  air,  water,  and  food,  combined  with  outdoor 
athletics,  a splendidly  equipped  building,  perfect  sani- 
tation, and  constant  personal  care  promote  the  excellent 
health  of  the  student  body.  The  limited  enrollment, 
Christian  atmosphere,  comprehensive  curriculum,  lead- 
ing to  degrees  and  preparing  for  all  universities,  with 
Conservatory  advantages  in  Art.  Music,  and  Expression, 
must  commend  this  thorough  college  to  all  thoughtful 
parents.  The  cultured  faculty  of  university  graduates, 
strengthened  by  the  scholarly  lecture  corps  and  access 
to  Vanderbilt  laboratories,  of?er  unrivaled  opportunities 
for  “The  Making  of  a Woman.”  Write  for  beautiful 
“Cray  and  Gold  Yearbook,”  and  read  the  testimony  of 
enthusiastic  patrons  from  every  section  of  the  country. 

MRS.  E.  G.  BMFORD,  President. 


Pn^lTIflN^  GUARANTEED.  May  pay  tuition  out 
I UOI I IUI1O  of  salary  after  course  is  completed 
and  position  is  secured.  Indorsed  by  business  men 
from  Maine  to  California,  For  160-page 
address  J,  F.  DRAUGUON.  Pres,,  either  place, 

DRAUGHON’S  «'“*ctical 

BUSINESS 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Ft.  Worth, 
Tex.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Galveston,  Tex  ; 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Ft.  Scott.  Kans.;  Colombia, 
S.  C.; Shreveport,  La.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  I Raleigh,  N.  C.|  Paducah,  Ky. 

Incorporated.  $300,000.00  capital.  Established 
1889.  14  bankers  ou  board  of  directors.  National 
reputation.  Our  diploma  represents  in  business 
circles  what  Yale’s  and  Harvard’s  represent  in 
literary  circles.  No  vacation;  enter  any  4ime. 
Part  car  fare  paid;  cheap  board.  Write  to-day. 

HOMF  STIIRY  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
nuifIL  OIUUI.  penmanship,  etc.,  taught 

by  mail.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied  with 
course.  ”Write  for  prices  of  home  study  courses. 


Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 


LORNA  CARSWELL 

A STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  ^ ^ By  COMER  L.  PEEK 

Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.50.  Author’s  Photo  as  Frontispiece.  Also  Eight  Illustrations  by  S.  MARY 
NORTON.  Foreword  by  May  S.  Gilpatrick,  ol  New  York.  Beautifully  Produced. 


Hon.  Francis  P.  Fleming,  ex-Governor  of 
Florida,  writes  the  author  as  follows : 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Sept.  16,  1903. 
Comer  L.  Peek,  Esq.,  Starke,  Fla. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  read  ‘ Lorna  Carswell”  with 
much  interest  and  pleasure  You  have  been 
very  happy  in  presenting  a true  picture  of  the 
home  life  of  the  Southern  planter  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  the  relations  and  conditions  of  master 
and  slave  as  the/  existed  at  the  South,  which 
have  been  so  much  misrepresented  and  misun- 
derstood by  people  of  the  nonslaveholding  sec- 
tion. The  political  history  and  conditions  which 
preceded  and  led  to  the  secession  of  the  States  are 
admirably  presented  and  woven  into  the  story. 

The  war  period,  depicting  as  it  does  the  en- 
thusiasm and  unanimity  of  the  spirit  of  the 
South,  the  hopes,  disappointments,  and  suffer- 
ing of  her  people,  as  well  as  the  pictures  of  re- 
construction times,  in  many  respects  worse 
than  war,  are  true  to  history. 

I congratulate  you  upon  contributing  to  lit- 
erature a valuable  historical  novel,  which 
should  accomplish  much  toward  correcting  er- 
rors which  have  distorted  the  judpnent  of 
many  as  to  conditions  which  existeii  and  the 
motives  of  the  Southern  people. 

Very  truly  yours,  Francis  P,  Fleming. 


“ Lorna  Carswell”  is  a splendid  life  picture 
of  Southern  life  before  .and  during  the  Civil 
W ar.  To  read  it  is  like  turning  back  the  years  as 
leaves  of  a book  and  revealing  to  us  the  home 
life  of  the  true  and  noble  Southern  families 
One  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  book  is  its 
truthful  rendering  of  the  causes  which  drove 
the  South  to  seceiie  from  the  Union.  ,The  pic- 
tures of  the  old-time  faithful  darkies  are  drawn 
true  to  life.  The  story  is  a chatuning  one  well 
told.  The  book  deserves  a place:  ip  every  house- 
hold as  a truthful  offset  to  the  ihany  false  teach 
Ings  of  the  histories  which  have  been  written  of 
late  years.  We  feel  prouii  of  Colonel  Peek  as 
one  of  our  home  authors.— ‘Lakr.  Butler  Sto/r. 

Among  the  new  novels  of  the  day  Comer  L. 
Peek’s  “ Lorna  Carswell,!’  is  of  special  interest 
to  Southern  pewle  in  geperal,  and  Floridians 
in  particular.  He  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
epoch  covered. — Flr>rlda  Times-Vnion. 


This  is  a book  of  tremendous  value,  interest, 
and  even  importance,  at  this  time,  when  the 
questions  with  which  it  deals  ara  agitating  the 
country  from  end  to  end.  It  will  find  an  un- 
limite(I  audience.  It  deserves  no  less.— Jack- 
sonville Metropolis. 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  Sent  Postpaid  by  the  Publishers 

THE  BROADWAY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

MO/fTTiEjAL  S3S  ‘Broadtoay.  JWEW  yOUK.  LOfiTtOJ^ 

Or  by  the  Author,  ^ ^ Starke.  Florida 


Fall  Gowns. 

Let  us  furnish  your  fall  outfit.  Gowns, 
Hats,  Wraps,  etc.  We  employ  only  the 
best  modiste,  and  we  guarantee  the  most 
up-to-date  garments.  We  have  had 
years  of  experience,  and  we  are  sure  we 
can  please  you. 

The  Robertson -Hemphill 
Purchasing  Agency, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Reference,  Third  National  Bank»  Louisville. 


CATARRH=ASTHMA 

■Throat*  Lunins,  lleaf* 
Tness*  Bad  Breath* 
CURED  While  You 
SLEEP*  Hard  Cases 
preferred.  60  days  Free 
^Wonderful  Inhalant; 
^Common  Sense  Applica- 
•^ition;  Amazing  Results. 
Inexpensive,  Pleas^i^^ 
^Private,  Safe,  Certain* 
^Astonishing  Cures  of 
f' Asthma  and  Lungs* 
Book  with  ample  proof 
,Ta.nd  valuable  informa- 
tion Free.  Cntthisout^ 
it  may  not  appear  again. 
V'-  Q.  O.  CATARRH  CTTRE,  1340  Van  Suren  SL,  CHICAGO 


Free  Hair 
Grower. 


A trial  package  of  a new 
and  wonderful  remedy 
mailed  Iree  to  convince 
people  it  aciunlly  grows 
nair,  stops  liair  felling 
MISS  EMMA  EMOND.  removfs  danilrutf* 

ofSauveiir,  f^uebec.  ran.,  be-  and  (]uickly  restores  lu.x- 

lore  au(i  alter  usiug  Foso  uriant  growth  to  shibin<j 
Treaimeut.  scalps,  eyebrows,  ana 

eyela.shes.  Send  your 
name  and  address  to  the  Altenlieim  Medical  Dis- 
jiensary,  2U85  Foso  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for 
a free  trial  package,  inclosing  a 2c.  stamp  to  cover 
postage.  Write  to-day. 
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Are  Manufacturers 

OF  HIGH-GRADE  WOMEN'S  WEAR 
Making  ganpftntajio^rder  and  selling  direct  to  the 

Wearer 

We  offer  the  buyer  two  late 
styles  for  everyday  wear,  a 

MAN  TAILORED  WAIST 

and 

WALKING  SKIRT 

Both  excellent  values. 
No.  77— Neat  style,  man* 
tailored  and  finished  shirt- 
waist. Comes  in  Frencli 
Flannel  or  Sicilian  Cloth 
in  all  colors.  Plaited  front. 
Back  to  correspond.  Reg- 
ulation sleeve.  A beau- 
tiful, neat  style.  Not  or- 
dinary. The  (T'l 
latest.  Price  *P4»T'vI 

No.  66 — The  newest  style 
Women’s  Walking  Skirt  made 
from  the  most  up-to-date  cloth,  in 
Mannish,  Cheviot  or  Broadcloth. 
It  is  full-gored  man-tailored  and 
nicely  finished.  Has  straps  over 
the  hips  finished  with  buttons, 
also  small  straps  running  be- 
tween, from  bottom  of  center 
strap,  four  side  plaits  stitched  to 
knee,  opening  forming  kilted 
bottom.  As  fine  a skirt  as 
we  ever  made. 

Price  . . . 


$7.85 


H’l//  send  C.  O.  D.,  luith 
privilege  o/ examinixtion. 

Fashion  Catalog:ue20 
now  ready— FREE 


CDf*riAI  Being  manufacturers  we  will  allow  the  regu- 
Cl/IAL  merchants’  trade  discount  of  6 per  cent, 
when  fall  amount  of  money  is  sent  with  the  order. 


R.  H.  QRAYDON 


MPTi  CC\  33  Union  Square 
ITirU.  VU.  York  City. 


A clean  record  of  satisfied  customers  and 
46  years  of  honest  dealing,  true  quality,  sWle, 
finish  and  weight.  A record  any  manufact- 
urer might  feel  proud  of. 

Our  plain  gold  rings  are  sold  for  as  low  as 
it  is  jwssible  to  sell  reliable  plumb  quality 
rings- 

No  charge  for  Engraving  Initials,  Mottosor 
names.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
ef  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc. 

C.  P.  BARNES  &CO. 

504-506  W.  Market  St.  LOUISVILLF,  KY. 


THE  PRODUCTIONS  OF  A PEOPLE  AS  BRAVE  AS  EVER  LIVED  99 


r 

War  Songs  and  Poems 


OF  THE — 

Southern 

Confederacy 

A collection  of  the  most  popular  and  im- 
pressive Songs  and  Poems  of  War  Times, 
dear  to  every  Southern  Heart. 

ARRANGED  AND  EDITED  WITH 
PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  WAR 
BY 

H.  M.  WHARTON,  D.D., 

Private  In  General  Lee’s  Army,  author  of  “A 
Picnic  in  Palestine,”  ‘‘  A Month  with  Moody,” 
‘‘Pulpit,  Pew  and  Platform,”  “Gospel  Talks,” 
“Mother,  Home  and  Jesus,’’  Etc.,  Etc. 


From  every  State  of  the  South  have  come  these  beautiful  poems  and  songs. 
With  the  poems  are  many  incidents  and  stories  of  war  time  told  by  the  author  as 
seen  when  they  occurred.  The  heroes  of  tlie  South  and  their  gallant  deeds  are  im- 
mortalized in  the  verses  of  many  Poets.  Many  tunes  to  which  the  songs  were  sung 
are  given,  and  this  book  will  receive  a welcome  wherever  the  ‘‘  Bonnie  Blue  Flag” 
and  “ Dixie  ” arc  known.  The  bravery  and  heroism  of  the  South  are  the  Nation’s 
heritage,  worthy  to  be  perpetuated  in  this  magnificent  book  of  poetry  and  song, 
collected  and  edited  by  one  who  was  himself  a “sweet-voiced  singer,”  and  who 
carried  his  gun  under  Gordon  and  I,ee  until  the  last  day  of  Appomattox. 


Profusely  Illustrated  by  Rare,  Beautiful  Pictures 


Never  before  have  so  many  beautiful  pictures  of  interest  to  the  world  and  to  the 
Southern  people  been  collected  in  one  volume.  “Jefferson  Davis  and  His  Cab- 
inet,” reproduced  from  a picture  once  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Davis,  and  “The 
Burial  of  Latane,”  are  two  of  many  rare  pictures  found  only  in  this  volume.  Be- 
sides there  are  pictures  of  the  great  Commander,  Robert  E.  Lee,  both  as  a Cadet  and 
as  a Commanding  General,  also  portraits  of  the  great  Generals,  and  pictures  of  the  many 
beautiful  Monuments  erected  in  different  States.  There  are  48  Full- Page  Engravings. 

Sold  by  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY.  One  A^ent  Made  $328.90  in  7 Weeks 


C.  BREYHR’S 

Russian  and  Turkish  Baths 
and  First-Class  Barber  Shop, 

FOR  QENTLEMEN  ONLY. 

317  Church  Street,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Open  C \y  ano  Nioht. 

W.  C.  RAEjFIELD,  Proprietor. 

GLAND  TABLETS 

Cure  sallow  complexion,  dark  under  eyes, 
weak  back,  catarrh  of  stomach;  give  clear 
skin  and  rosy  cheeks.  A card  brings  a SI  box. 
Pay  in  25  days.  If  not  satisfied,  pay  nothing. 

J.  J.  GTIRSS,  Gartha$e,  Mo. 


TIT  I want  a live  agent  in  every  locality  for  this  gredt 

W A ll  I Pi  I I which  offers  energetic  workers  a magnificent 

11  Xl.ll  1 Ul/  opportunity  for  making  money.  A lady  agent  in  Vir- 
ginia,  whose  name  and  address  we  can  give  on  appli- 
cation,  secured  55  subscriptionsthe  first  week;  38  the 
second;  50  the  third;  64  the  fourth;  23  the  fifth  in  only  38  hours’  work;  56  the  sixth;  and  41 
the  seventh  week,  making  a total  of  .subscriptions  in  seven  weeks  and  a clear  profit  of 
$328.00,  and  she  did  not  work  full  time.  Many  agents  are  succeeding  nearly  as  well,  and  some 
better.  All  Confederate  Veterans,  and  every  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  all  Sons  of  Confederates,  and  every  true  Southerne^waat  this  book.  We  want  a live 
agent  in  every  Camp  of  all  Confederate  Organizations.  Terms  to  agents  exceedingly  liberal. 
Highest  cash  commission,  and  freight  paid.  Territory  assigned  on  application.  Also  want  a 
few  frc/ici-nf  to  employ  agents.  Salary  or  cOin  miss  ion.  Outfit  mailed  free  on  receipt 

of  15  cents  to  pay  postage.  Don’t  delay,  but  order  outfit  to-da-'.  Address,  Dept. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY,  Win.ston  Dailding,  Philadelphia,  Pa  K. 


Qopfederate  l/eterap. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


Entered  at  the  post  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  use  only  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  to  abbrevi- 
ate as  much  as  practicable.  These  suggestions  are  important. 

Where  clippings  are  sent  copy  should  be  kept,  as  the  Veteran  cannot  un- 
dertake to  return  them.  Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends.  For 
instance,  if  the  Veteran  is  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on  mail 
list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number. 

The  civil  war  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  late  war,  and  when  cor- 
respondents use  that  term  “ War  between  the  States'*  will  be  substituted. 

The  terms  **  new  South**  and  lost  Cause’*  are  objectionable  to  the  V eteran. 


OFFICIA  LL  r REPRESENTS : 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Other  Organizations, 

Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association. 

The  Veteran  is  approved  and  indorsed  officially  by  a larger  and  more 
elevated  patronage,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication  in  existence. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success; 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


Prick,  $1.0U  per  Year.  (Vr^r  YIT 
Single  Copy,  10  Cents,  f ^ 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  OCTOBER,  1904. 


THE  SOUTHERN  WOMAN’S  MEMORIAL. 

BY  B.  M.  HORD,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

It  is  gratifying  to  every  true  Confederate  soldier  that  a 
monument  or  memorial  of  some  kind  is  to  be  erected  to  the 
patriotic  and  noble  women  of  the  South,  who,  from  i86i  to 
1865,  by  their  devotion,  heroic  suffering,  and  sublime  faith, 
did  more  to  sustain  the  courage  of  her  soldiers  and  the  cause 
for  which  they  fought  than  the  best-equipped  of  our  armies. 

This  loving  tribute  to  her  memory  should  have  been  paid 
long  since — yea,  before  the  first  stone  was  laid  for  a monument 
to  our  dead  comrades.  But,  ever  forgetful  of  self  and  loyal 
even  unto  death,  the  smoke  of  battle  had  scarcely  faded  from 
our  stricken  Southland  when  she  began,  with  the  same  old 
heroic  devotion,  to  gather  the  bones  of  ber  beloved  dead,  on 
grounds  hallowed  by  her  tears,  that  she  might  scatter  flowers 
over  their  graves  and  build  monuments  to  their  memory. 

Building  this  memorial  to  the  women  of  the  South  will  be  a 
work  of  love  and  reverence  to  the  old  veteran,  his  sons,  and 
daughters ; and  for  this  reason,  if  no  other,  this  work  should 
be  conducted  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  no  room  for  dissension. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  before  any  subscriptions  to  this  fund 
are  called  for  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Memorial  Committee 
to  procure  a suitable  design  of  the  monument  or  memorial,  or 
whatever  they  propose  to  build,  get  estimates  of  the  cost,  and 
submit  suggestions  as  to  the  location.  All  of  these  matters 
should  come  properly  before  the  veterans  at  their  reunion. 
The  Memorial  Committee  could  not,  therefore,  better  employ 
their  time  between  now  and  the  next  meeting  of  the  Veterans 
than  to  this  end.  When  these  matters  are  decided,  there  would 
be  some  definite  end  to  work  to,  and  the  money  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  could  be  speedily  raised.  Our  unfor- 
tunate experience  with  the  “Battle  Abbey”  fund  should  teach 
us  a lesson  as  to  the  dangers  of  discord  that  might  arise  irom 
gathering  a large  sum  of  money  without  first  definitely  de- 
ciding how,  where,  and  when  it  shall  be  expended. 

Let  us  know  exactly  what  this  money  is  to  be  expended  for, 
how  much,  and  where,  and  then — call  for  subscriptions. 


The  above  communication  is  most  timely,  and  its  sugges- 
tions should  be  heeded.  The  editor  of  the  Veteran  recalls 
in  this  connection  the  spirited  expression  of  Mrs.  V.  Jefferson 
Davis  when  he  called  upon  her' to  give  the  pleasing  notice  that 
the  Southern  people  intended  to  erect  a monument  to  her  hus- 
band. She  said,  her  eyes  sparkling  as  if  her  soul  were  stirred 
for  all  eternity:  “I  hope  it  will  be  something  of  constantly 
recurring  benefit  to  mankind.” 


in  J S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM, 
L\  O.  lU.  -j  Proprietor. 


Mrs.  Davis  voiced  in  that  the  sentiment  of  Southern  woman- 
hood. They  have  never  encouraged  the  monument  movement 
except  upon  such  plan.  Suppose  we  had  a million  dollars, 
what  would  we  do  with  it?  A structure  of  granite  and  bronze 
might  be  very  handsome,  but  there  would  be  no  end  to  con- 
tention as  to  location.  Why  not  create  a fund  in  each  State 
to  be  used  for  educational  and  historic  purposes?  A bronze 
figure  might  be  agreed  upon  and  duplicated  for  each  South- 
ern State  and  territory  and  memorial  buildings  be  erected  in 
each  to  be  managed  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
and  Memorial  Associations.  Such  building  might  be  in  pro- 
portion as  the  ability  of  its  people  to  erect,  and  the  statue  be 
provided  for  each  by  the  general  fund. 

The  Veteran  is,  with  all  others  of  the  South,  in  favor  of 
such  tribute,  but  it  emphasizes  the  imperative  need  of  definite 
plans  before  satisfactory  contributions  will  ever  be  made. 

Gen.  C.  I.  Walker  and  tbe  Sons  of  Veterans  are  working  in 
the  best  of  faith,  and  when  they  see  these  hindrances  removed 
their  purposes  will  be  speedily  accomplished. 


Confederate  Dead  at  Little  Rock. — Recently,  while  grad- 
ing a street  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the  workmen  uncovered  a 
number  of  graves,  which  proved  to  be  those  of  Confederate 
soldiers  who  died  in  April,  1863,  in  a temporary  hospital  which 
was  located  in  that  vicinity.  Just  under  the  surface  a num- 
ber of  headstones  were  plowed  up.  Seventeen  in  all  were 
found.  It  is  said  that  there  are  fifty  Confederates  buried  in 
this  burying  ground.  Boys  and  others  have  carried  the  stones 
away  until  but  six  remain.  The  inscriptions  found  are  as  fol- 
lows: M.  V.  Henley,  sergeant  Company  B,  Missouri  Vol- 
unteers ; died  April  29,  1863.  T.  Barnett,  Company  B,  Mis- 
souri Volunteers;  died  April  i,  1863.  John  Hamilton,  Com- 
pany F,  Missouri  Volunteers;  died  April  20,  1863.  T.  Bar- 
nett, Caldwell’s  Regiment,  Company  B,  Missouri  Volunteers; 
died  April  i,  1863.  G.  P.  Ashworth,  Caldwell’s  Regiment, 
Company  K;  died  April  14,  1863.  J.  T.  G.  Snuffer,  Caldwell's 
Regiment ; died  April  22,  1863.  J.  B.  Gregory,  Steen’s  Regi- 
ment, Missouri  Volunteers;  born  June  i,  1835;  died  April 
12,  1863.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  Omer  R.  Weaver  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  and  they  at 
once  took  steps  to  have  the  bones  reinterred  in  the  Confed- 
erate cemetery. 

The  date  for  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Kentucky  Division 
has  not  yet  been  set,  as  it  is  desired  to  dedicate  the  new  build- 
ing at  the  time,  and  that  is  not  yet  completed. 
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GENERAL  JOHN  C.  BRECKINRIDGE. 

BY  COL.  J.  STODDARD  JOHNSTON,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

John  Cabell  Breckinridge  was  born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan- 
uary i6.  1821.  His  father,  Joseph  Cabell  Breckinridge,  who, 
at  twenty-nine,  had  been  twice  Speaker  of  the  Kentucky 
House  of  Representatives,  and  was  Secretary  of  State  three 
years  before  his  death,  at  thirty-five,  was  the  son  of  John 
Breckinridge,  who,  dying  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  had  also 
been  twice  Speaker,  United  States  Senator,  and  Attorney-Gen- 
eral in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  President  of 
Princeton  College,  and  through  her  mother,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
John  Witherspoon,  President  of  the  same  institution  and 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  a direct  de- 
scendant from  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer.  After 
graduating  at  Center  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1839,  Gen. 
Breckinridge  studied  law,  and  for  a time  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  Burlington,  Iowa,  but  returned  to  Lexington  and 
soon  attained  a high  position  at  the  bar.  In  1847  he  became 
major  of  the  Third  Kentucky  Volunteers,  and  served  in 
Mexico  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature  as  a Democrat,  and  rose  rapidly  into  promi- 
nence. In  1851  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Ashland 
district,  which  had  long  been  a Whig  stronghold,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1853  by  an  increased  majority.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  second  term  he  declined  a renomination  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  law,  having  also  declined  the  mission  to  Spain. 
In  1856,  without  having  been  an  aspirant  for  the  place,  he  was 
elected  Vice  President  on  the  ticket  with  James  Buchanan, 
being  of  an  age  barely  eligible,  and  before  the  e.xpiration  of 
his  term  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  being  also  in 
i860  the  candidate  of  the  Southern  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  President,  an  accumulation  of  honors  without  a paral- 
lel. At  the  close  of  his  service  as  Vice  President  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  body  over  which  he  had  presided  with  such  con- 
ceded ability,  but  in  a few  months  his  civil  career  was  cut 
short  by  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  fall  of  1861,  when  Kentucky  was  invaded  by  the 
Federal  army,  in  violation  of  her  neutrality,  by  which  it  was 
hoped  to  arrest  the  war  and  lead  to  the  restoration  of  peace, 
he  went  South  and,  resigning  his  seat  as  Senator  in  a letter 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  brigadier 
general,  and  assigned  by  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  to  the 
command  of  a brigade  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  At  the  battle 
of  Shiloh  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  reserve  corps ; but 
at  his  own  request,  on  the  first  day,  participated  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  In  the  critical  charge,  in  which  the  commander 
in  chief  lost  his  life,  Breckinridge  was  present,  animating 
by  his  example  his  untried  troops.  When  the  army  fell  back 
to  Corinth  he  commanded  the  rear  guard,  and  successfully 
covered  its  retreat,  a similar  duty  being  assigned  him  when 
that  place  was  evacuated.  For  his  gallantry  he  was  promoted 
to  a major  generalship,  and  was  assigned  with  his  division 
to  the  defense  of  Vicksburg,  under  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  his  com- 
mand comprising  three-fourths  of  the  troops  who,  in  July, 
1862,  resisted  the  memorable  bombardment  by  the  Federal 
fleet.  He  again  distinguished  himself  in  his  attack  on  Baton 
Rouge,  August  8,  which  failed  of  success  only  from  the  in- 
ability of  the  Confederate  gunboat  Arkansas  to  cooperate  in 
the  attack. 

Being  assigned  to  the  defense  of  Port  Hudson,  he  was  un- 
able to  accompany  Gen.  Bragg  in  his  expedition  to  Kentucky, 
as  that  officer  desired,  but  later  started  from  Knoxville  with 
an  improvised  division  to  join  him.  Before  reaching  Cum- 
berland Gap  he  was  apprised  of  his  (Gen.  Bragg’s)  retreat 


from  the  State  and  ordered  to  Murfreesboro,  as  the  advance 
guard  of  the  army,  to  resist  Gen.  Rosecrans,  then  concen- 
trating his  forces  at  Nashville.  In  November  the  army  of 
Gen.  Bragg  joined  him,  and  he  remained  there  until  the  re- 
treat after  the  battles  of  Murfreesboro,  again  distinguishing 
himself  in  action  and  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  second  battle 
on  January  2,  1863,  in  which  his  division  suffered  heavy 
losses.  After  wintering  near  Tullahoma,  in  May  he  was  sent 
to  the  army  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  in  Mississippi,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  fruitless  campaign  which  ended  in  Grant’s  cap- 
ture of  Vicksburg.  In  September  he  rejoined  Bragg,  and 
commanded  a corps  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  with  re- 
newed distinction  in  his  attack  upon  the  intrenched  position 
of  Gen.  Thomas.  He  also  participated  in  the  battle  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  November  25,  1862.  In  January  following, 
while  in  winter  quarters  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  he  was  assigned  by 
President  Davis  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  South- 
western Virginia,  a difficult  field,  in  which  a number  of  his  pred- 
ecessors had  found  discomfiture,  but  from  which  he  emerged 
with  enhanced  distinction.  When  Gen.  Grant,  in  May,  1864, 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  in  his  aggressive  campaign  against 
Gen.  Lee,  Gen.  Breckinridge  was  ordered  to  Staunton,  Va.,  to 
resist  the  advance  of  Gen.  Sigel  against  that  place,  and  by  a 
rapid  march  through  the  mountains  met  that  officer  at  New 
Market  on  May  15  and  defeated  him  with  a greatly  inferior 
force  in  a brilliant  engagement,  compelling  his  retirement  to 
the  Potomac.  He  then,  under  orders  from  Gen.  Lee,  rapidly 
transferred  his  command  to  Hanover  Junction  in  time  to  pro- 
tect the  bridges  across  the  North  and  South  Anna  Rivers 
from  Sheridan’s  raid,  and  on  May  22  was  joined  there  by 
Gen.  Lee,  who  fell  back  to  that  position  after  the  battle  of 
Spottsylvania  C.  FI. 

In  the  battle  of  Second  Cold  Harbor,  June  3,  1864,  Gen. 
Breckinridge  held  the  right  of  the  line,  which  successfully 
resisted  the  assault  of  Hancock’s  Corps,  resulting  in  the  de- 
feat of  Gen.  Grant  and  compelling  him  to  relinquish  his  com- 
paign  against  Richmond  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac 
and  his  retirement  to  the  south  bank  of  that  river.  In  a few 
days  Gen.  Breckinridge  was  sent  by  Gen.  Lee,  with  his  com- 
mand. to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  resist  the  advance  of  Gen. 
Hunter;  but,  not  arriving  in  time,  repaired  to  the  defense  of 
Lynchburg,  threatened  by  that  officer.  Early’s  Corps  ar- 
riving there  soon  after,  Gen.  Early  assumed  command,  and 
Hunter  was  compelled  to  retreat,  closely  followed,  to  Salem, 
whence  he  escaped  through  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio  through 
the  Kanawha  Valley.  Early  then  turned  northward,  accom- 
lianied  by  Breckinridge,  whose  command  was  increased  to  a 
corps  by  the  addition  of  Gordon’s  Division,  and  participated 
in  the  campaign  into  Maryland.  On  July  9 he  commanded 
in  person  in  the  battle  of  Monocacy,  when  Gen.  Lew  Wallace’s 
command  was  defeated  and  fell  back  toward  Baltimore,  Early 
pressing  on  toward  Washington,  in  sight  of  which  he  arrived 
two  days  later  before  the  fortifications  at  Silver  Springs,  the 
residence  of  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.  The  arrival  at  Washington  of 
Franklin’s  Corps,  hastily  detached  from  Gen.  Grant’s  army, 
rendered  an  attack  inexpedient,  and  Gen.  Early,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object  to  divert  troops  from  the  Potomac,  re- 
turned to  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Gen.  Breckinridge,  in  the 
subsequent  campaign,  participated  in  a number  of  battles, 
chief  of  which  were  the  second  battle  of  Kernstown,  July 
26,  where  the  Federals  were  again  driven  across  the  Potomac, 
and  the  battle  of  Winchester,  September  19,  after  which  Gen. 
Early  retired  across  the  Shenandoah  at  Fisher’s  Hill. 

A few  days  later  Gen.  Breckinridge  was  ordered  to  return 
to  his  department  on  account  of  a threatened  invasion  by  Gen. 
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Burbriclge  from  Kentucky,  who  was  defeated  at  Saltville  and 
the  department  relieved  of  danger.  In  February,  1865,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  War,  and  was  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  there  when  Richmond  was  evacuated,  April  3,  1865. 
He  retired  with  President  Davis  to  North  Carolina  after  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox  and  participated  in  the  conference 
between  Gens.  Johnston  and  Sherman,  resulting  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Sherman-Johnston  Treaty.  The  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln  led  to  its  rejection  at  Washington,  and 
on  April  25  Gen.  Johnston  capitulated  to  Gen.  Sherman. 
Gen.  Breckinridge,  more  fortunate  than  his  chief  in  the  re- 
treat which  followed,  made  his  way  to  the  Florida  Coast  and 
thence  in  an  open  boat  to  Cuba,  from  whence  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  cordially  received.  He  subsequently 
went  to  Canada,  remaining  there  a year  or  two  ; but,  not  being 
embraced  in  the  amnesty,  he  returned  to  England,  and  during 
his  residence  in  Europe  made  a tour  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1869,  there  being  no  inhibition,  he  re- 
turned to  Kentucky,  and  remained  there  in  the  quiet  pursuit 
of  his  profession  until  his  death,  in  Lexington,  May  17,  1875, 
among  a people  who  idolized  him  living  and  still  cherish  his 
memory  with  devotion.  In  1883  the  Legislature,  in  pursuance 
of  a bill  introduced  by  Capt.  T.  J.  Bush,  an  ex-Federal  officer, 
erected  a handsome  monument  to  him  in  Lexington,  sur- 
mounted by  a life-sized  statue  in  bronze. 

In  early  life  Gen.  Breckinridge  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Mary  C.  Burch,  of  Scott  County,  Ky.,  who  shared  his 
trials  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war  and  in  his  exile, 
and  with  four  children  survives  him.  The  latter  are:  Maj.  J. 
Cabell  Breckinridge,  of  Arkansas,  who  served  on  his  father’s 
staff ; Hon.  Clifton  R.  Breckinridge,  ex-member  of  Congress 
from  Arkansas  and  ex-Minister  to  Russia,  who  also  served 
in  the  war;  Mrs.  J.  Andrew  Steele,  of  Kentucky;  and  Mrs. 
Anson  Maltby,  of  New  York, 


NOVEL  WAY  TO  RAISE  MONUMENT  EUNDS. 

The  Confederate  Monument  Committee,  of  Chester,  S. 
C.,  has  adopted  a novel  way  to  raise  money  for  a Confed- 
erate monument  there.  The  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  W'alker-Gaston  Camp  to  assist  Chester  Chapter 
Daughters  in  raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  a monument 
in  the  city  of  Chester  for  Confederate  soldiers  and  noble 
women,  both  living  and  dead.  I.  W.  Reed,  Commander 
of  the  U.  C.  V.  Camp  at  Chester,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee.  A circular  appeal  is  issued  to  let  future  gen- 
erations see  the  push,  the  thrift-,  the  get-up-and-get  spirit 
which  Chester  is  manifesting  in  the  year  1904.  A gradu- 
ated price  list  is  given.  All  Churches — name  of  denomi- 
nation, officials,  and  numerical  strength — will  be  inserted  with- 
out charge ; also  newspapers  of  county,  with  any  item  of 
historic  interest,  and  public  libraries,  name,  location,  etc. 

Pay  will  be  required  as  follows:  County  officials,  name  of 
each  office,  with  any  important  data,  $10;  city  of  Chester 
officials,  and  anything  worthy  to  be  preserved,  $io;  ma- 
chine or  woodshop  officers,  history,  etc.,  $2.50;  railroad 
depots,  each  office,  naming  all  employees  in  each,  $1.50; 
each  secret  order,  name  of  officers,  and  strength  of  order, 
under  seal  if  preferred,  $2.50;  papers  outside  of  county — 
weekly,  50  cents,  semiweekly,  75  cents,  daily,  $2;  mag- 
azines, periodicals,  each,  $2;  each  hotel,  name  of  proprie- 
tor and  employees,  $2:  drug  stores,  $1;  boarding  houses, 
names  of  proprietors,  and  employees,  $i  ; boarding  houses, 
50  cents;  business  club  or  lodge,  officers  and  number  of 
members  or  any  item  of  interest,  $2.50.  Various  other 
terms  are  scheduled. 


GEORGIA  CAMPAIGN—JONESBORO,  UTOY  CREEK. 

Fayette  Hewitt,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Adjt.  Gen.  Orphan  Brigade: 

“On  page  three  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  Veteran  for 
August  there  is  an  article  upon  the  ‘Correct  Date  of  the  Battle 
at  Jonesboro.  In  this  the  battle  of  Utoy  Creek  is  mentioned 
as  having  occurred  on  August  31.  That  is  incorrect.  Utoy 
Creek  was  fought  by  the  Orphan  Brigade  on  August  6 at 
a point  on  the  Sandtown  road,  on  the  west  side  of  Atlanta, 
about  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  fortification.  Jonesboro  is 
twenty-one  miles  south  of  Atlanta,  and  the  battle  there  was 
brought  about  by  Gen.  Sherman’s  flanking  movement,  by  which 
our  position  at  Atlanta  was  lost.  The  battle  at  Jonesboro 
was  fought  on  August  31  and  September  i. 

"The  Orphan  Brigade,  with  other  troops,  was  ordered  down 
to  Jonesboro,  as  they  had  been  on  a former  occasion,  to  meet 
what  was  regarded  as  a sort  of  raid  by  the  enemy,  but  we 
found  there  a very  large  portion  of  Gen.  Sherman’s  army. 
We  made  an  attack  on  August  31,  which  was  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss  to  us.  With  a little  change  of  position  a 
line  was  assumed  by  the  Confederates,  which  was  charged  the 
next  day  by  a heavy  force  of  the  enemy,  and  our  line  was 
broken  by  a defective  angle  in  it,  giving  the  enemy  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  up  close  to  our  line  before  they  were  exposed 
to  fire.  It  was  broken  in  front  of  Vaughn’s  Brigade,  and  the 
capture  of  Atlanta  followed.” 


An  Active  Working  Chapter  at  Bardstown,  Ky. 

The  Crepps  Wicklifle  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  was  organized  at 

Bardstown,  Ky.,  in 
1898  by  Mrs.  Hen- 
rietta Morgan  Duke, 
and  is  fifth,  numer- 
ically, of  the  forty- 
four  Chapters  in  the 
Kentucky  Division. 
Its  membership 
comprises  some  of 
the  most  prominent 
women  in  the  town 
and  county.  Its 
President  is  Mrs. 
Edmonia  Roberts, 
widow  of  the  late 
Charles  Roberts,  of 
Oxford,  Miss.,  who 
faithfully  served  the 
Confederacy  during 
the  four  years’  war 
between  the  States. 

This  is  a working 
as  well  as  a growing 
Chapter.  One  of 
their  recent  under- 
takings was  prepar- 
ing material  and 
weaving  a rag  car- 
pet, which  is  now 
on  exhibition  and 
for  sale  at  the  St. 
Louis  Fair.  Its 
members  take  an  active  interest  in  all  Confederate  matters, 
and  the  zeal  of  its  President  is  ever  first  for  the  maintenance 
of  organizations  whose  purpose  is  to  honor  the  people  of  the 
South  in  their  patriotic  undertakings. 


MRS.  EDMONIA  ROBERTS. 
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ABOUT  MORGAN’S  OHIO  RAID. 

In  a personal  gossipy  letter,  written  from  his  home  at 
Covington,  Ky.,  Theo  F.  Allen,  who  fought  for  the  Un- 
ion and  was  then  wicked  enough  to  kidnap  a Southern 
girl,  states  that  there  are  quite  a number  of  former  mem- 
bers of  Gen.  John  Morgan’s  Confederate  Cayalry  who  read 
his  contribution  to  the  February  number  of  the  Veteran, 
describing  the  Morgan  raid  through  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio.  The  raid  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  events  of  the  war,  and,  without  doubt,  was 
witnessed  by  the  greatest  number  of  people  who  ever  saw 
a military  operation  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  as  not 
less  than  half  a million  people  must  have  seen  the  move- 
ment in  progress. 

He  writes:  “I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Helm,  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  to  step  into  his  private  office.  He 
closed  the  door  and  said:  T have  read  your  contribution 
in  relation  to  the  Morgan  raid  in  the  Confederate  Vet- 
eran with  the  greatest  interest,  and  consider  it  one  of 
the  fairest  descriptions  of  this  picturesque  event  that  I 
have  ever  seen.’  ” Mr.  Helm  was  a soldier  in  Duke’s  Sec- 
ond Kentucky  Cavalry,  Morgans  Division,  and  was  on 
this  raid. 

Mr.  Allen  writes  further:  “Slapping  me  heartily  on  the 
back,  Mr.  Helm  said,  ‘You  fellows  were  pretty  hot  after 
us  up  near  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  where  my  horse  was  wounded,’ 
and  he  stated  that  the  Federal  forces  were  so  close  to 
him  there  as  to  see  the  color  of  his  hair,  and  one  of  them 
called  out,  ‘Halt,  you  red-headed  son  of  a sawbuck!’  Mr. 
Helm  was  red-headed,  but  his  hair  is  pretty  well  whitened 
now. 

“I  have  been  invited  to  deliver  an  address  before  the 
Grand  Army  Post  here,  describing  the  interesting  events 
of  the  Morgan  raid. 

“The  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  has  kindly  sent  me  a 
Couple  of  bullets  which  she  dug  up  out  of  her  garden  last 
spring  when  she  was  setting  out  her  flowers.  These  she 
sends  me  as  mementos  of  the  desperate  battle  of  Franklin, 
in  which  I was  a factor,  and  in  further  consideration  of  my 
ten-dollar  contribution  to  the  fund  they  are  raising  for  the 
erection  of  a monument  on  the  Franklin  battlefield.” 


CONFEDERATE  CANNON  AT  GAINESVILLE,  ALA. 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Williams  writes  that  the  Ladies’  Memorial  As- 
sociation of  Gainesville,  Ala.,  has  succeeded  in  having  removed 
to  their  Confederate  Cemetery,  after  many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, an  old  siege  gun  left  there  by  Gen.  Forrest  when  he 
surrendered  that  place,'  May,  1865.  “It  was  quite  an  under- 
taking, as  it  lay  near  the  river,  partly  buried  in  the  sand,  for 
so  many  years.  This  was  the  only  relic  of  our  great  ‘war 
for  the  Constitution’  that  we  could  boast  of,  and  now  that 
we  have  accomplished  the  difficult  work  we  feel  that  our 
cemetery,  where  lie  buried  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  brave 
heroes,  is  complete  with  its  modest  shaft  of  white  marble;  and 
when  our  old  soldiers  have  answered  their  last  call  something 
will  remain  to  remind  our  younger  generations  of  the  brave 
deeds  of  their  fathers,  those  who  fought  for  what  they  knew 
was  right.” 

In  regard  to  the  old  gun’s  having  been  left  by  Gen.  Forrest,- 
Charles  Bean  wrote  from  Brownwood,  Tex.:  “I  was  under 
Gen.  Bedford  Forrest  and  surrendered  to  Gen.  Canby  at 
Gainesville,  Ala.  The  old  cannon  was  left  by  Gen.  Forrest.” 


SWIFT  RETRIBUTION  FOR  HOUSE-BURNING. 

BY  W.  W.  PATTESON,  MANTEO,  VA. 

The  vandalism  and  ruthless  destruction  of  property  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  by  the  Federal  army  was  greater  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  South.  There  were,  no 
doubt*  many  individual  incidents  that  occurred  on  Sherman’s 
infamous  march  to  the  sea  that  equaled  in  barbarous  cruelty 
those  in  Virginia,  but  certainly  none  that  surpassed  them. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  ’64,  a part  of  the  Fifth  Michigan 
Cavalry  were  sent  to  burn  a number  of  handsome  private 
dwellings  in  Clark  County.  It  seemed  to  be  providential 
that  on  that  same  day  Companies  C,  D,  and  E (Forty-Third 
Battalion  of  Mos'by’s  Command),  under  Capt.  William  H. 
Chapman  (afterwards  lieutenant  colonel),  were  marching 
from  Fauquier  County  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  we  saw 
the  smoke  of  the  burning  buldings,  and  at  once  took  in  the 
situation.  We  quickened  our  pace,  crossed  the  Shenandoah 
at  Castleman’s  Ferry,  and  went  in  a gallop  in  the  direction  of 
the  fires.  We  first  came  to  the  McCormack  property,  the 
fine  dwelling  now  a mass  of  smoldering  ruins.  Hurrying  on, 
we  soon  came  in  sight  of  Col.  Morgan’s  residence,  and  near 
by  the  Souer  homestead,  both  burning.  The  latter  had  been 
fired  early  in  the  morning  as  the  Yankees  were  passing,  but 
had  been  put  out  by  Mrs.  Shephard  and  her  little  children. 
Returning,  the  Yankees  again  fired  it,  and  when  we  came 
up  Mrs.  Shephard  and  her  little  ones  were  clustered  in  one 
corner  of  the  yard,  watching  the  flames  consume  their 
house.  Orders  had  been  passed  back  from  our  officer  in 
front  to  “wipe  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  neither  ask- 
ing nor  giving  quarter,”  and  the  sight  of  this  helpless  woman 
with  her  little  children  surrounded  by  a set  of  howling,  plun- 
dering thieves  served  to  emphasize  the  order,  and  we  went 
at  them  with  a yell.  It  was  a sharp,  quick,  and  clean  little 
fight;  no  prisoners.  The  Yankees  were  handicapped  with 
all  kinds  of  plunder.  They  had  pillaged  all  the  houses  of 
every  movable  article  before  burning  them,  but  would  not 
allow  the  owners  to  remove  anything,  not  even  clothing,  ex- 
cept such  as  they  had  on.  In  going  back  over  the  ground 
to  a place  where  I had  persuaded  one  of  the  thieves  with  a 
shot  through  the  head  to  stop  early  in  the  chase  in  order  to 
get  his  horse  and  pistols,  I found  him  lying  with  a lot  of 
papers  scattered  around  that  fell  from  his  pockets  as  he 
tumbled  off  of  his  horse.  I got  nearly  a handful  of  jewelry 
of  all  kinds,  tied  on  to  his  saddle,  which  I secured  with 
his  horse,  also  two  rolls  of  goods,  including  lace  curtains, 
ladies’  wearing  apparel,  blankets,  sheets,  etc.,  and  two  bot- 
tles of  wine.  Our  command  recrossed  the  Shenandoah  in  the 
evening  with  quite  a number  of  captured  horses.  In  looking 
over  the  dead  man’s  papers  that  night,  I found  one  evidently 
from  his  best  girl,  asking  him  to  send  her  some  of  the  things 
captured  (?)  from  the  houses  of  the  Rebels.  This  was  but 
a sample  of  the  many  letters  found  on  the  bodies  of  the 
house  burners  that  day  by  members  of  our  command,  and 
this  was  the  kind  of  warfare  waged  by  Sheridan  and  Hun- 
ter in  the  fair  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Entered  Regular  Service  at  Under  Fifteen  Years. — W. 
D.  Peak,  of  Oliver  Springs,  Tenn.,  was  born  December  22, 
1846,  and  volunteered  in  the  Confederate  service  in  August, 
1861,  as  a member  of  Company  A,  Twenty-Sixth  Tennessee 
Regiment.  If  there  were  any  younger’  soldiers  in  the  army  as 
early  as  the  time  of  his  enlistment.  Comrade  Peak  would  like 
very  much  to  hear  from  them.  Give  name,  date  of  birth,  and 
date  of  enlistment. 
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GEN.  E.  C.  WALTHALL. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Smith,  who  served  in  the  Twenty-Ninth  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment,  has  just  published  ‘‘Records  of  Walthall’s 
Brigade  of  Mississippians”  in  an  elegantly  printed  pamphlet 
of  ninety  pages.  It  does  not  purport  to  be  a history  of  the 
brigade.  This  fact  is  mentioned  to  avoid  confusion  with  the 
history  in  preparation  by  Col.  E.  T.  Sykes,  who  was  assistant 
adjutant  general  on  Walthall’s  staff.  The  preface  to  this 
publication  was  written  by  Hon.  Charles  B.  Howry,  now  As- 
sociate Justice  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  at  Wash- 
ington, who  was  a comrade  and  messmate  of  the  author.  Mr. 
Howry,  in  this  preface,  states : 

“Walthall  was  the  Prince  Rupert  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 
He  was  alert  and  careful,  aggressive  and  cautious,  firm  and 
sagacious,  wise  and  just.  Obedient  to  authority  himself,  he  de- 
manded implicit  acquiescence  in  his  own  orders.  Left  to  him- 
self, he  asked  no  advice  and  took  none.  A rigid  disciplin- 
arian and  intolerant  of  any  deficiencies  of  conduct,  he  was  be- 
loved by  his  men.  Though  he  fought  them  with  dash  and 
spirit,  it  was  always  with  care  and  skill.  His  men  gave  to 
him  their  confidence  from  start  to  finish,  accepted  his  orders, 
and  fought  without  reproach  or  the  slightest  question  of  the 
danger  incurred.  As  a brigade  and  division  commander  he 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  of  either  army. 

. . . No  labor  was  too  great  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 

which  he  did  not  undertake.  He  was  alive  to  everything. 
His  efficiency  and  skillful  managemert  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention that  he  was  seriously  considered  at  one  time  for  the 
supreme  command.  As  a type  of  volunteer  general,  he  was 
one  of  the  best  the  war  produced. 

“Sensitive  to  a fault  and  imperious  to  a degree,  he  brooked 
but  little  opposition  and  no  familiarity.  With  all  the  jealousy 
which  one  of  his  proud  nature  had  for  the  things  which  were 
his  due,  he  was  never  arrogant  or  petty.  Looking  back  to 
his  career  as  a soldier,  I should  say  his  greatest  defect  was 
his  extreme  modesty.  He  did  not  trust  himself  quite  enough 
for  exigencies.  He  never  evaded  anything  nor  retreated  when- 
ever he  thought  he  could  fight;  but,  in  the  desire  to  avoid  the 
sacrifice  of  life  without  results,  he  sometimes  balanced  the 
chances  a little  too  long  for  complete  success. 

“The  dead  commander  has  gone  to  his  final  account.  His 
comrades  believed  he  was  great,  and  they  knew  he  was  fear- 
less and  true.  To  them  he  was  the  knightliest  figure  of  the 
war,  and  they  feel  that  his  place  in  the  pantheon  of  fame  is 
secure.” 

Comrade  Smith  supplements  Mr.  Howry’s  sketch : 

“He  was  a young  lawyer  in  Coffeeville,  Miss.,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  in  i86i.  He  was  rising  rapidly  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and,  had  he  not  laid  aside  his  pen  for  the 
sword,  would  much  sooner  have  reached  the  eminent  distinc- 
tion to  which  he  afterwards  attained.  But  he  was  a ‘natural 
born  soldier,’  and  entered  that  splendid  regiment,  the  Fifteenth 
Mississippi,  first  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  whence  he  rose 
to  that  of  captain,  then  to  that  of  lieutenant  colonel.  He  so 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Fishing  Creek  that  soon 
afterwards  he  received  a commission  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  organize  a regiment.  He  resigned  from  the  Fifteenth, 
hurried  home,  and  soon  organized  the  Twenty-Ninth.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1862  he  was  made  brigadier  general,  and  on 
June  10,  1864,  received  his  commission  as  major  general,  to 
which  he  was  urgently  and  repeatedly  recommended  to  the 
War  Department  by  both  Gens.  Polk  and  Johnston.  This 
position  he  held  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

“Gen.  Walthall  was  a man  of  courtly  bearing,  polished  in 
his  manners,  and  had  a magnetism  about  him  that  drew 
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every  one  to  him  with  an  irresistible  power.  This  latter 
quality  was  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
Whenever  he  waved  his  sword,  galloped  to  the  front,  and 
called  on  his  men  to  charge  they  caught  the  inspiration  of  his 
sublime  fearlessness,  and  with  the  wild  Rebel  yell  followed 
him  into  the  very  jaws  of  death.  He  once  said,  almost  with 
tears  in  his  eye,  that  he  never  knew  his  troops  to  face  to  the 
rear  until  he  gave  the  command. 

“Chief  Justice  Lamar  said  of  him:  ‘Of  all  the  great  men 
Mississippi  has  produced,  Gen.  Walthall  stands  out  in  boldest 
relief,  in  moral  purit}',  strength  of  mind,  heroism  of  soul,  and 
commanding  influence  among  men.’ 

“Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  said  of  him:  ‘If  I were 
to  select  the  man  of  all  others  with  whom  I have  served  in 
the  Senate,  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  perfect  example 
of  the  quality  and  character  of  the  American  Senator,  I think 
it  would  be  Edward  C.  Walthall,  of  Mississippi.’ 

“He  died  in  the  city  of  Washington,  April  21,  1898,  and  his 
remains  were  sent  to  Holly  Springs  for  interment.  His  noble, 
gifted  wife  (nee  Miss  Mary  Lt  Jones),  whom  the  whole  bri- 
gade tenderly  loved,  and  of  whom  they  were  always  proud, 
followed  him  on  December  10  of  the  same  year. 

“The  funeral  train  brought,  besides  the  famil  , the  Con- 
gressional delegation  of  eight  Senators,  six  Congressmen,  sev- 
eral judges,  and  a host  of  others  honored  in  Mississippi  and 
in  the  nation.  Another  train  brought  three  hundred  and  fifty 
citizens  of  Yalobusha  County.  A vast  procession  (6,000  in 
number)  followed  the  hearse.  Among  them  were  many  of  his 
old  brigade,  who,  with  solemn  countenances,  followed  their 
beloved  comrtiander. 

“The  services  were  held  in  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Holly 
Springs,  and  conducted  in  his  own  impressive  style  by  Bishop 
Thompson.  He  said : ‘The  great  white  light  that  beats  upon 
the  throne  and  blackens  every  blot  had  found  not  one  blot 
upon  Gen.  Walthall’s  character.  He  was  open,  manly,  frank, 
absolutely  sincere,  and  was  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  fear  or 
flattery.’  ” 


Courtesy  Characteristic  cf  the  Lees. — L.  C.  McAllister, 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  writes;  “Many  stories  have  been  told 
which  tend  to  show  how  courteous  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  was 
to  his  men.  The  following  illustrates  that  Gen.  Stephen  D. 
Lee  possessed  like  characteristics:  Just  prior  to  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg  I was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  dismounted 
men  of  Ferguson’s  Cavalry  Brigade  and  report  to  Gen.  Stephen 
D.  Lee  at  Jackson,  Miss.  When  I did  so,  I was  greatly  sur- 
prised at  his  courteous  treatment.  A few  days  after  my  ar- 
rival in  Jackson  I met  a lieutenant  of  our  brigade,  who  asked 
me  to  help  him  in  his  duty.  I told  him  I had  no  objection, 
but  Gen.  Lee  had  ordered  me  to  remain  where  I was  until  Gen. 
Ferguson  came  in,  when  I was  to  report  to  him.  The  lieu- 
tenant then  requested  that  I go  with  him  to  Gen.  Lee’s  head- 
quarters. He  explained  that  his  men  were  overworked  guard- 
ing the  prisoners  of  our  brigade ; that  he  had  only  ten  men  to 
guard  about  eighty  prisoners,  and  that  I had  some  seventy 
men  of  the  same  brigade  (formerly  of  his  Okolona  Provost 
Guard)  not  engaged.  When  the  lieutenant  had  finished  his 
story,  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Major  General  Commanding  the  Depart- 
ment, turned  to  me  and  very  courteously  asked : ‘Sergeant, 
would  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  report  to  the  lieutenant?’  I 
was  not  even  a sergeant.” 

Comrade  McAllister  was  a corporal  in  Company  E,  Fifty- 
Sixth  Alabama  Cavalry,  Ferguson’s  Brigade,  and  now  resides 
in  Nashville. 
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Confederate  l/eterap. 

S.  A,  CUNNINGHAM.  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Office!  Methodist  Publishing’  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All  per- 
sons who  approve  its  principles  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for  Asso- 
ciations throughout  the  South  are  requested  to  commend  its  patronage  and  to 
cooperate  in  extending  its  circulation.  Let  each  one  be  constantly  diligent. 

Tlie  Veteran  regrets  failure  to  secure  the  picture  of  Mrs. 
L.  McC.  (A.  T, ) Smythe,  President  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  for  this  number.  Her  modesty  prevented 
response  to  the  first  request,  and  when  appeal  was  made  for 
consistency  with  her  predecessors  she  was  at  her  summer 
home,  inaccessible  to  an  artist.  In  a note  at  end  of  letter 
expressing  regret  in  not  complying,  she  says:  "Put  some  more 
pretty  sponsor,  and  nobody  will  miss  me.” 


GEORGIANS  TAKE  ACTION  FOR  THE  VETERAN. 

In  responding  to  the  editorial  in  the  Veteran  for  Septem- 
ber, the  Georgia  Division  acted  promptly  and  exactly  in  the 
spirit  designated.  See  page  424. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  resolutions  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Resolutions,  of  which  Dr.  W.  B.  Bur- 
roughs, of  Brunswick  (Ga.)  Camp,  was  Chairman,  he  an- 
nounced that  Capt.  Park  had  a special  resolution  which  he 
desired  to  offer,  but  it  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, upon  which  the  General  Commanding  recognized 
Capt.  Park,  of  R.  A.  Smith  Camp  No.  484,  Atlanta,  who  said: 

‘‘Mr.  Commander  and  Confederate  Comrades,  I beg  to 
submit  the  following  brief  but  deserved  resolution,  which  I 
am  quite  sure  will  meet  with  a cordial  response  and  approval 
at  your  hands: 

"Resolved  by  the  Georgia  Division,  Lk  C.  V.,  in  session  at 
Rome,  Ga.,  September  15,  1904,  That  we  most  highly  com- 
mend our  official  organ,  published  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  by 
our  comrade.  S.  A.  Cunningham,  called  the  Confeder.vte 
VtiTERAN.  We  earnestly  desire  this  splendid  magazine  to 
be  taken  by  everj-  Confederate  soldier  and  son  of  a Con- 
federate soldier.  It  is  fully  worthy  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  it  is  held  as  the  exponent  of  the  Confederate  principles 
and  facts.  We  urge  every  Camp  Commander  to  appoint  some 
comrade  who  will  bring  the  Veteran  to  the  attention  of 
Confederates  and  Sons  of  Confederates  of  all  Camps  and  at 
reunions  of  all  brigades,  regiments,  and  companies.  R.  E. 
Park,  H.  L.  Middlebrooks,  M.  J.  Cofer,  Committee.” 

The  acceptance  of  the  resolution  was  so  manifest  that 
when  a motion  to  adopt  it  was  being  offered.  Captain  Park, 
the  State  Treasurer  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  State’s  first  citi- 
zens and  an  ardent  Confederate,  interrupted  the  proceedings 
by  saying: 

‘‘Allow  me  to  say  a few  words  before  you  submit  to  a vote 
what  I have  just  read.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  speak  of  Mr. 
S.  A.  Cunningham,  the  faithtul  and  accomplished  editor  of 
the  Confederate  Veteran,  who,  I am  glad  to  announce, 
is  present  in  the  convention.  I have  not  mentioned  this 
matter  to  him,  and  it  will  come  as  great  a surprise  to  him 
as  to  any  one  in  this  assembly. 

‘‘A  dozen  years  ago  Mr.  Cunningham  determined  to  pub- 
lish a magazine  devoted  to  Confederate  history,  and  he  soon 
launched  the  Confederate  Veteran,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
This  with  him  has  been  a labor  of  love,  but  amidst  many  dif- 
ficulties he  has  achieved  the  richest  and  most  deserved  suc- 
cess. No  man  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  no  one, 
I might  say,  in  the  Confederate  States,  has  done  more  to 


perpetuate  the  heroic  actions  and  glorious  memories  of 
the  Confederate  dead  and  of  Confederate  survivors  than 
S.  A.  Cunningham.  No  more  gentle,  generous,  courteous, 
and  courtly  gentleman,  no  more  devoted  and  unselfish  Con- 
federate than  this  modest  citizen  and  friend  of  our  lost 
Confederacy  can  be  found,  and  I certainly  trust  that  you 
will  adopt  this  resolution  of  confidence  and  approval  by 
a unanimous  and  rising  vote.  It  will  be  a tribute  worthily 
bestowed  and  richly  deserved. 

‘‘Every  Confederate  Veteran,  every  son  of  a Veteran,  and 
every  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy  should  encourage  our 
gallant  friend  by  becoming  a subscriber  to  his  excellent 
historical  magazine,  and  I hope  that  you  will  cordially  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  upon  your  return  to  your 
respective  homes. 

‘‘When  you  have  taken  this  vote  of  approbation  and  in- 
dorsement, I will  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr. 
Cunningham  to  this  splendid  audience.” 

The  resolution  by  Capt.  Park  having  been  adopted  unani- 
mously and  enthusiastically,  Mr.  Cunningham  was  called  to 
the  stand.  Instead  of  discussing  the  Veteran,  however,  he 
said  that  he  would  leave  that  subject  to  others;  but  he  would 
submit  his  report  upon  the  erection  of  a memorial  to  the 
beloved  Charles  H.  Smith  (“Bill  Arp”),  a movement  he  in- 
augurated without  the  knowledge  of  the  family,  and  asked  if 
the  Georgia  veterans  approved  it.  When  their  approval  was 
cordially  expressed,  he  showed  that  Georgia,  outside  of  Car- 
tersville,  had  given  but  six  dollars  to  the  fund,  and  of  that 
five  dollars  was  from  Capt.  Park,  of  Atlanta,  for  himself, 
wife,  and  daughter,  and  one  dollar  from  '1'.  S.  Jones,  of 
Macon.  He  stated  that  there  were  fifteen  subscriptions  from 
Tennessee,  thirteen  each  from  Texas  and  Kentucky,  twelve 
each  from  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  eleven  from  Arkansas,  ten 
from  Florida,  seven  from  Missouri,  three  each  from  Missis- 
sippi and  North  and  South  Carolina,  two  from  Virginia,  and 
one  each  from  West  Virginia  and  New  Mexico.  This  list  is 
to  be  published  in  full  before  the  year  is  out.  Won’t  you  honor 
your  name  by  sending  one  dollar? 

Responding  to  iMr.  Cunningham  and  Capt.  Park,  Gen.  P. 
A.  S.  McGlashen,  Major  General  Commanding  the  Georgia 
Division,  said:  "Comrades,  the  action  of  Mr.  Cunningham 
needs  no  indorsement  at  our  hands.  No  man  in  the  entire 
South  has  done  more  to  familiarize  the  veterans  and  reading 
public  with  the  deeds,  heroism,  and  soldierly  qualities  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  South.  His  magazine  is  a grand  vindication 
of  the  South  and  its  motives,  a perfect  mine  of  information 
for  the  historians  of  the  future,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  veteran  and  lover  of  the  late  Confederacy.” 

“Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans,  Commander  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  Department,  said  previously:  "I  am  glad 
indeed  that  Capt.  Park  has  spoken  so  warmly  and  justly  about 
our  visiting  comrade.  It  is  one  good  soldier  giving  well- 
deserved  praise  to  another.  I will  say  that  our  cause  had  no 
braver  soldier  in  battle  than  Cunningham  and  no  more  earnest 
and  valuable  exponent  and  defender  in  peace.  The  flag  of  the 
Veteran,  which  he  has  edited  and  published  so  many  years, 
has  been  flying  at  the  front  to  represent  the  whole  truth  and 
worth  and  sacredness  of  our  Confederate  history.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  persistence  and  the  fidelity  of  its  editor,  the 
soldier  who  is  our  welcomed  guest,  for  the  great  good  it  has 
done.  It  has  not  made  him  rich,  and  never  will;  but  it  has 
done  better  by  giving  the  riches  of  truth  to  others,  the  riches 
of  his  comrades'  esteem,  and  the  personal  satisfaction  that  his 
life  has  been  well  spent  and  all  spent  for  one  great  and  sacred 
purpose.” 
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GENERAL  OFFICIAL  STAFF  U.  S.  C.  V. 

N.  R.  Tisdal,  Commander  in  Chief,  sends  out  from  gen- 
eral headquarters  of  the  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans General  Orders  No.  2,  in  which  he  announces  his  offi- 
cial staff. 

Inspector  General:  Geo.  R.  Wyman,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Commissary  General;  A.  Villert,  St.  Francisville,  La. 

Judge  Advocate  General:  B.  H.  Kirk,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Surgeon  General:  Dr.  R.  G.  Thurmond,  Jr.,  Tuscumbia, 
Ala. 

Chaplain  General:  Rev.  P.  G.  Sears,  Meridian,  Miss, 

-Assistants  Adjutant  General:  S.  Y.  T.  Knox,  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.;  C.  S.  Welsch,  Fort  Worth,  Te.x. ; J,  M.  Ball,  Hous- 
ton, Te.x. : R,  Lee  Zell,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  L.  DuVal, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. ; W.  W.  Old,  Norfolk,  Va. ; W.  R.  Kivett, 
Boise.  Idaho. 

Assistants  Inspector  General:  J.  A.  Cummins,  Bowie, 
Tex.;  L.  M.  DeSaussure,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  E.  Brown  Thoma- 
son, Richmond,  Va. ; T.  Sydney  Frazer,  Union  Springs,  Ala. 

Assistants  Quartermaster  General:  Chas.  T.  Edwards, 
Stoney  Point,  Va. : R.  T.  Simpson,  Jr.,  Florence,  Ala.; 
W.  V.  Keith,  Fort  Worth,  .Tex. 

Assistants  Commissary  Genesai;.  J.  F.  Easley,  Ardmore, 
Ind.  T.;  John  M.  Adams,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Chas.  P. 
MacGill,  Pulaski,  Va.;  Col.  Ed.  G.  Caldwell,  Jacksonville, 
Ala. 

Assistants  Judge  Advocate  General:  C.  A.  Wright,  Brady, 
Tex.;  Blackburn  Smith,  Berryville,  Va. ; J.  H.  Crossland, 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  Geo.  N.  Denton,  West,  Tex. 

Assistants  Surgeon  General:  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hancock,  Nor- 
folk, \G.;  Dr.  J.  T.  Wiggins,  Rusk,  Tex.;  Dr.  Robert 
J.  Hargrove,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Assistants  Chaplain  General:  Rev.  Dr.  T.  P.  Epes,  Not- 
toway. Va.;  Rev.  O.  J.  Goodman,  Stockton,  Ala.;  Rev. 
J.  AI.  Gross,  Durant,  Ind.  T. 

Your  Commander  desires  to  see  a greater  activity  among 
the  Sons  during  the  entire  year.  Anything  that  is  worth  do- 
ing at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  Let  every  one  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  great  work  before  us  and  strive  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  organization. 


Renewing  Subscriptions. — Statements  were  sent  to  many 
in  arrears  with  their  subscription  in  July.  Answers  have 
usually  been  kind.  Many  have  not  yet  ansv’ered,  but  it  is  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  they  will  do  so  soon.  Here  is  an  interesting 
reply:  "I  am  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  I let  my  subscription 
get  in  arrears.  You  are  doing  a grand  work,  and  ought  to  be 
sustained  by  all  old  Confederate  soldiers  who  are  able  to  do 
so.  It  is  true  I have  carried  a heavy  burden  since  the  war, 
for  I have  reared  and  educated  seven  daughters  and  two  boys 
by  my  own  exertions,  and  in  addition  worked  ten  years  after 
the  war  to  pay  old  debts,  owing  five  dollars  where  I had  one, 
but  I succeeded  at  last  in  paying  them  and  accumulating  some- 
thing for  old  age.  My  wife,  who  died  four  years  ago,  com- 
menced taking  the  Veteran,  and  I have  kept  it  up  in  her 
name,  and  expect  to  take  it  as  long  as  I live,  I contributed  five 
dollars  in  cash  toward  feeding  old  Confederates  at  the  reunion 
at  Nashville,  and  I have  seen  it  stated  that  the  money  was  not 
all  used.  I want  mine,  if  any,  turned  over  to  the  Veteran.” 
In  sending  his  renewal.  Prof.  J.  H.  Brunner  writes  from 
Sweetwater,  Tenn.:  “One  cannot  be  a reader  ot  the  Confed- 
erate Veteran  without  feeling  strengthened  in  his  love  of 
country  and  his  race.  There  is  no  better  race  or  country  than 


ours.  Two  men  stand  out  conspicuous  as  elevators  of  South- 
ern sentiment;  they  are  R.  E.  Lee  and  John  B.  Gordon.  These 
names  the  people  will  cherish  the  more  as  the  years  go  by.” 


The  Beth.dl  Monument. — At  a celebration  held  last 
June  at  Big  Bethel,  Va.,  by  the  Confederate  organizations 
of  Elizabeth  City,  York,  and  Warwick  Counties,  and  the  city 
of  Newport  News,  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Big  Beth- 
el. which  took  place  June  10,  1861,  which  was  the  first  ac- 
tual engagement  of  the  war  between  the  States,  and  where 
fell  the  first  Confederate  killed  in  battle,  Chas.  E.  vVyatt,  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Bethel  Monument  Association  was 
formed.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  erect  a suitable 
monument  on  that  battlefield  in  memory  of  these  facts.  Va- 
rious committees  from  the  organizations  of  Veterans,  Daugh- 
ters, and  Sons  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds,  selecting  designs,  etc.,  for  the  monument,  and  it  w^as 
also  determined  to  address  a circular  letter  to  all  Confed- 
erate organizations  in  the  South,  inviting  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  fund. 

All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  R.  S.  Hudgins, 
Treasurer,  Hampton,  Va.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee 
to  have  the  monument  ready  to  unveil  at  the  next  annual 
reunion,  June  10,  1905,  the  forty-fourth  anniversary  of  the 
battle. 


COLOR  BEARER  AND  GUARD  AT  PERRYVILLE,  KY. 

In  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Ky.,  October  8,  1862,  W.  FI. 
White  was  color  bearer,  and  John  McConnell,  J.  C.  Biles,  H. 
L.  Moffitt,  and  Jasper  Roberts  were  color  guards  of  the 


J.  C.  BILES,  W.  H.  white,  J^HN  m'cONNELL,  H.  L.  M(  FFITT. 


Sixteentli  'I'ennessee  Regiment,  all  of  whom  were  wounded, 
Mr.  Roberts  mortally. 

On  May  ig,  1904,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument,  the 
above  group  picture  was  taken.  This  was  the  first  time  these 
comrades  had  been  together  since  they  w'ere  at  Perryville. 
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MONUMENT  AT  GREENSBORO,  ALA. 

The  good  Southern  women  of  Greensboro,  Ala.,  are  happy 
in  having  completed  and  dedicated  their  Confederate  monu- 
ment. The  ceremonial  part  was  attended.  May  12,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  State  Convention  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  in  that  patriotic  town.  After  the  invocation  by 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  M.  Hosmer,  Hon.  E.  W.  DeGraffenreid,  the  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  introduced  the  speakers,  giving  the  order 
of  the  programme,  etc.  A male  quartet  sang  “Tenting  on  the 
Old  Camp  Ground.’’ 

During  the  singing  of  “Bonnie  Blue  Flag,”  by  Mrs.  Thomas 
E.  Knight,  a tableau  was  formed,  with  Miss  Mary  Thomas 
Pickens  representing  the  “South,”  and  young  ladies  repre- 
senting each  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy  grouped  in  the 
form  of  a Southern  cross.  The  States  were  represented  by 
Misses  Sadie,  Julia,  and  Kathrine  Randolph,  Maria  Locke, 
Annie  and  Amy  Stay,  Kathleen  \Yaller,  Nettie  Redus,  Mary 
Campbell  Jones,  Annie  Lawson,  Rosalie  Tutwiler,  Carrie  Wil- 
liams, of  Greensboro,  and  Miss  Margaret  Johnson,  of  Selma. 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Knight,  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Pickens, 
Chairman  of  the  Monument  Committee,  then  read  its  report, 

which  was  addressed  to 
"Madam  President  of 
the  Alabama  Division 
of  the  U.  D.  C.,  Ladies 
of  the  Memorial  As- 
sociation, Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  and 
V eterans 

“We  as  a committee 
appointed  several  years 
ago  by  the  President 
of  the  Memorial  As- 
sociation, Mrs.  J.  D. 
Webb,  President  also  of 
the  U.  D.  C.,  now  re- 
port. 

“The  work  assigned 
this  committee  was  to 
MRS.  MAk\  G.  PICKENS.  raise  the  money  and 


have  the  monument  erected,  in  loving  memory  of  our  Con- 
federate soldiers,  which  for  many  years  has  been  their  earnest 
desire.  With  $125.45  to  begin  with  in  money,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary energy  and  determination  to  get  up  the  balance,  no  work 
was  considered  too  hard  for  our  Confederate  soldiers ; and  by 
the  generous  contribution  of  our  men  and  women  and  help  of 
the  ‘Daughters,’  and  all  we  have  asked,  with  few  exceptions,  we 
have  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  seeing  our  efforts  crowned  with 
success  in  the  unVeiling  of  this  monument.  We  sadly  regret  the 
absence  of  our  beloved  President,  Mrs.  James  M.  Hobson, 
who  has  passed  over  to  her  reward.  She  loved  this  work, 
and  looked  forward  to  being  with  us  to-day.  Her  gentle  spirit 
and  influence  is  with  us,  and  will  ever  be  with  us. 

“This  monument  has  been  paid  for  in  full  to  Messrs.  Elledge 

& Norman,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  whom  we 
most  heartily  recom- 
mend to  any  one  wishing 
such  work  done.  We 
now  commend  it  to  the 
loving  care  of  the 
Memorial  Association, 
Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  to  the 
Veterans.  It  is  placed 
on  a spot  given  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Hale 
County  Commissioners, 
and  we  give  it  into  the 
sacred  care  and  protec- 
tion of  our  mayor  and 
town  authorities  and  our 
community.  We  sin- 
cerely thank  all  who 
have  helped  us. 

“Respectfully,  Mrs.  R. 
J.  Nelson,  Miss  Martha 
Young,  Miss  Mary  E. 
MRS.  SARAH  PEARSON  HOBSON.  Avery,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Pierce, 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Pickens.” 


DEDICATION  OF  CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT  AT  GREENSBORO,  ALA. 
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Then  “Dixie”  was  beautifully  sung  by  Miss  Mary  Thomas 
Pickens,  with  the  chorus  of  the  thirteen  young  ladies  repre- 
senting the  States  of  the  Confederaey,  and  the  scene  of  these 
fair  daughters  of  the  South  sounding  the  words  of  that  grand 
hymn  was  indeed  a beautiful  and  touching  one. 

Hon.  W.  E.  W.  Yerby,  in  behalf  of  the  mayor,  made  a 
speech,  accepting  the  trust  imposed  on  the  city  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Memorial  Association.  A beautiful  address  was  de- 
livered by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Woods,  the  President  of  the  Alabama 
Division  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  A 
song,  “Cover  Them  Over  with  Beautiful  Flowers,”  was  then 
sung  by  a quartet  eomposed  of  Mrs.  T.  E.  Knight,  Miss  Emma 
Latimer,  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Ward. 

Ex-Gov.  W.  C.  Oates’s  address  was  one  to  be  long  remem- 
bered. Abounding  in  beautiful  flights  of  eloquence,  he  paid 
his  tribute  to  the  gallantry  and  heroism  of  his  eomrades,  the 
wearers  of  the  gray.  The  benedietion  was  then  pronouneed 
by  Rev.  R.  H.  Cobbs,  D.D.,  the  pastor  of  St;  Paul’s  Church, 
and  “taps”  was  sounded  by  Bugler  Williams.*^ 

Then  the  entire  audience  adjourned  to  the  front  of  the  court- 
house, where  stood  the  monument  to  be  unveiled.  Little  Miss 
Rebeeca  Erwin  Jones  unveiled  the  beautiful  marble  figure  of  a 
Confederate  soldier  standing  at  parade  rest.  The  monument  is 
a magnificent  piece  of  sculpture  and  stands  clear  to  the  height 
of  thirty  feet.  It  is  immediately  in  front  of  the  courthouse 
and  shows  to  good  advantage  to  all  passers.  The  names  of 
about  five  hundred  old  Confederate  soldiers  are  engraved  on 
the  base  and  sides  of  the  monument.  Mueh  praise  is  given  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Pickens,  the  Chairman  of  the  Monument  Com- 
mittee, together  with  her  associates,  for  their  faithful  and 
untiring  labors. 

It  w;as  a pathetically  sad  fact  that  Mrs.  Hobson  did  not  live 
to  participate  in  the  dedication.  She  was  the  President  of 
the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association  for  several  years  and  an 
active  worker  in  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederaey,  whose  con- 
centrated efforts  brought  about  this  successful  achievement. 
Airs.  Hobson  was  Sarah  Pearson,  daughter  of  Judge  Rich- 
mond Pearson,  for  many  years  Chief  Justice  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  wife  of  Judge  J.  M.  Hobson,  and  the  devoted  mother 
of  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  whose  name  will  be  a record 
of  honor  while  there  is  a history  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 

MR.  DAVIS’S  BIRTHDAY  A LEGAL  HOLIDAY. 

A number  of  Camps  of  Confederate  veterans  in  Texas  will 
probably  petition  the  next  Legislature  to  make  President 
Davis’s  birthday  a legal  holiday  in  that  State.  At  a recent 
meeting  at  Waco  Comrade  J.  D.  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Search 
Light,  at  Waco,  spoke  as  follows  on  a resolution  introduced 
for  this  purpose : 

“I  cannot  permit  that  resolution  to  be  voted  on  without  an 
expression  of  my  gratitude  at  having  lived  to  see  sueh  a 
movement  advocated  in  our  State.  For  many  years  after  the 
war  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  seldom  mentioned  in 
public,  even  in  the  South.  When  we  first  began  to  hold 
memorial  exercises  and  meet  in  Confederate  reunions  the 
custom  of  speakers  was  to  mention  Lee,  Jackson,  Johnston, 
and  other  of  our  military  leaders.  Whether  from  fear  of 
Northern  criticism  or  in  deference  to  Northern  prejudice,  I 
cannot  say ; but,  seemingly  from  one  or  the  other,  there  was  a 
disposition  to  overlook  Mr.  Davis.  When,  several  years  ago, 
I commenced  to  speak  for  the  Confederates  I adopted  the  rule 
of  placing  our  heroic  President  above  all  of  our  representa- 
tive men,  and  I rejoice  to  see  that  rule  adopted  now  by  nearly 
all  our  speakers. 

“Gen.  Lee  and  our  other  military  leaders  in  that  mighty  con- 


flict deserve  all  the  praise  they  have  ever  received  at  our 
hands ; but  of  all  the  great  men  we  had,  no  one  so  grandly 
represents  the  high  social  character  of  Southern  people  and 
so  completely  typifies  in  his  own  personality  the  statesman- 
ship, patriotisrri,  and  devotion  to  principle,  characteristic  of  the 
South,  as  does  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  not  only  the  incarna- 
tion of  Southern  character  and  civilization,  but  became  also 
at  the  close  of  the  war  our  vicarious  substitute  as  a sufferer 
at  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  thereby  illustrating,  in  chains 
even,  the  heroic  fortitude  eharacteristic  of  Southern  manhood. 
I trust  the  movement  to  make  his  birthday  a legal  holiday  will 
succeed  not  only  in  Texas  but  in  all  the  Southern  States.” 


MARY  ASHLEY  TOWNSEND. 


MRS.  MARY  ASHLEY  TOWNSEND. 

Mary  Ashley  Townsend  (nee  Van  Voorhis;  pen  name, 
“Xariffa”),  born  in  1836  at  Lyons,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  was 
deseended  from  the  Van  Wiekles,  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Van 
Voorhis,  of  Duehess  County,  N.  Y.  In  the  fifties  she  married 
Mr.  Gideon  Townsend,  of  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  sixties 

they  removed  to  New  Or- 
leans, which  city  became 
their  future  home. 
Three  daughters  were 
born  of  this  marriage: 
Cora  A.,  Adele  C.,  and 
Daisy  B.  Townsend.  The 
two  last  named  are  liv- 
ing. The  genius  and 
scholarly  attainments  of 
Airs.  Townsend  won  for 
her  highest  rank  among 
Souther:?  writers,  which 
she  maintained  until  the 
time  of  her  death,  June 
7,  1901. 

From  the  date  of  her 
residence  in  New  Or- 
leans, Mrs.  Townsend 
was  closejy  connected  with  the  literary  life,  ventures,  and 
interests-  of  that  city.  To  every  notable  occasion  in  its  his- 
tory she  contributed  the  nobility  and  grace  of  her  thoughts. 
She  was  officially  appointed  poet  of  the  New  Orleans  Ex- 
position of  1884,  and  was  chosen  to  write  the  poem  for  the 
opening  of  its  Won-^nn’s  Department.  In  compliance  with  of- 
ficial requests,  Mrs.  Townsend  wrote  the  poems  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  Tulane  University, 
the  opening  of  Howard  Memorial  Library,  the  Convention  of 
the  Press  Association,  the  first  Confederate  reunion  of  1892, 
the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association,  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  monument,  of  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  statue,  and  of  the  Confederate  Cavalry  re- 
union. She  also  wrote  the  ode  to  the  Confederate  dead  buried 
in  Greenwood  Cemetery;  the  inspiring  lines  “At  Winchester,” 
read  July  4,  1896,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  Louisi- 
ana’s soldier-heroes;  “The  Merrimac,”  read  before  the  Frank- 
lin Buchanan  Camp  in  Norfolk;  and  was  selected  by  the  New 
Orleans  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  to  write  the  poem  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  birthday  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Her  last  poem,  “A 
Georgia  Volunteer,”  is  too  well  known  to  readers  and  lovers 
of  the  best  poetry  to  be  more  than  referred  to  here.  That  most 
exalting  of  love  poems,  “Creed,”  which  won  for  Mrs.  Town- 
send instant  fame,  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  has  been  translated 
into  several  languages,  as  have  other  of  her  poems. 

Mrs.  Townsend  was  a prolific,  though  careful,  writer.  Her 
works  include  a novel,  “The  Brother  Clerks”  (New  York, 
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1859),  “Xariffa’s  Poems”  (Philadelphia,  1870),  ‘‘Down  the 
Bayou,  and  Other  Poems”  (Philadelphia,  1881),  which  have 
passed  through  several  editions,  the  last  being  a revised  one 
by  the  author.  Her  latest  volume,  one  of  sonnets,  entitled 
“Distaff  and  Spindle”  (Philadelphia,  1895),  in  exquisite  ten- 
derness, description,  nobility  of  thought,  and  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, proves  her  to  be  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  Mrs, 
Browning  in  the  masterly  handling  of  this  form  of  verse. 

Besides  her  poetic  writings,  Mrs.  Townsend  wrote  enough 
of  essays,  short  stories,  correspondence  of  general  interest, 
and  a work  of  travel  to  make,  of  each,  a volume.  A new  book 
of  her  unpulilished  poems  is  now  in  course  of  preparation 
by  her  daughter,  Adele  Townsend  Stanton. 

American  literature  must  grant  a lasting  place  of  honor  to 
Mary  Ashley  Townsend,  for  whom  this  claim  is  best  recog- 
nized in  the  imperishable  beauty,  form,  and  quality  of  her 
poetry. 

The  Veteran  is  especially  interested  in  this  tribute,  its 
editor  having  had  the  pleasure  of  a cordial  friendship  with  the 
family  and  preserved  well-written  letters  from  the  mother  of 
the  gifted  author  after  she  was  ninety  years  of  age,  and  a 
friendship  with  Capt.  W.  R.  Lyman,  a brother,  who  was  promi- 
nent in  New  Orleans  and  is  now  a bank  president  of  Ruston, 
La. 

A remarkable  coincidence  in  this  family  is  that,  of  three 
daughters  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Lyman,  two  reared  two 
daughters  each,  and  their  younger  daughters  married  the 
sons  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  War.  The  one  living  in  New 
Orleans  married  a son  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  the  other, 
living  in  New  York,  married  a son  of  James  A.  Seddon,  Con- 
federate Secretary  of  W'ar. 


THE  TEXAN  WHO  HELD  GEN.  R.  E.  LEE’S  HORSE. 


Leonard  Grace  Gee,  of  Velasco,  Tex.,  sent  the  following 
to  Judge  John  N.  Henderson,  of  Bryan,  Tex.: 

"Dear  Sir:  The  following  I distinctly  recollect  of  having 
transpired  just  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness: 

“On  May  6,  1864,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  ordered  Hood’s  Bri- 
gade to  come  to  the  front.  When  we  arrived  there,  Gen.  Lee 
was  on  the  ground.  On  meeting  us  he  asked  Gen.  John 
Gregg,  who  commanded  Hood's  Texas  Brigade,  what  troops 
we  were.  Gen. 

Gregg  replied : 

'Hood's  Texas 
Brigade.’  Gen. 

Lee  said : ‘I  sent 
for  them  to  go 
and  drive  out 
those  people,  as 
they  would  lie  on 
their  arms  and 
shoot  at  us  all 
day.’  Then  Gen. 

Gregg  said  to 
his  brigade: 

‘Gen.  Lee  wants 
us  to  go  and 
drive  those  peo- 
ple out.  Remem- 
ber, Hood’s  Bri- 
gade, that  Gen. 

Lee  s eyes  are  on  l.  g.  gee,  velasco,  tex. 

you  and  his  heart 

is  with  you.  Forward!  Guide  center!  March!’  The  bri- 
gade responded  instantly. 


“Gen.  Lee  did  not  address  the  soldiers,  but  addressed  him- 
self to  Gen.  John  Gregg.  As  soon  as  the  latter  gave  his 
order  ‘Forward  !’  Gen.  Lee,  with  hat  in  hand,  said,  ‘I  know  you 
will  go,’  and  made  the  attempt  to  go  also,  when  I caught  his 
bridle  rein  and  turned  his  horse  back  and  said  to  him  that  we 


MISS  EULA  gee,  DALLAS,  TEX., 

Daughter  of  Comrade  L.  G.  Gee  and  Sponsor  for  Camp  592,  U.  C.  V.,  Velasco. 

would  go  and  for  him  to  go  back.  About  that  time  Capt. 
Kerr  and  others  came  up  on  horseback  and  also  told  Gen. 
Lee  that  he  must  go  back.  After  I turned  the  horse  of  Gen. 
Lee  by  the  bridle  I went  forward  with  the  brigade  into  the 
battle,  and  was  shot,  from  which  wound  I still  suffer. 

“In  the  year  of  1866,  at  Independence,  Tex.,  I sat  for  Maj. 
McArtle  to  paint  my  picture  while  holding  the  bridle  and 
turning  Gen.  Lee’s  horse  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  in 
Virginia,  and  he  sent  it  to  Austin.  While  it  was  in  the  capitol 
building,  to  be  bought  for  the  State  of  Texas,  the  capitol  build- 
ing was  burned  and  the  picture  with  it.  I believe  Maj.  Mc- 
Artle, who  knows  the  facts,  is  still  alive.” 

Formal  affidavit  was  made  to  the  foregoing. 


Some  Who  Discontinue  Their  Subscriptions. — At  the 
end  of  a year  a man  in  Louisiana  writes : “I  did  not  want  it 
only  for  one  year,  as  I would  not  pay  for  it  and  I will  not 
pay  for  it.”  Another,  a comrade,  writes  from  Texas:  “Cir- 
cumstances have  been  against  me  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
I must  ask  you  to  discontinue.  I send  you  the  names  of  some 
comrades  who  are  not  taking  the  Veteran.  . . . Hoping 

the  Veteran  may  outlive  the  editor,’’  etc.  Another  Texan 
writes:  “I  am  getting  old  and  blind  and  am  not  able  to  pay 
for  it.”  A letter  from  California,  inclosing  three  dollars, 
states:  “I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much,  but,  being  very  busy, 
don’t  have  time  to  read  much,  so  please  discontinue  when  time 
is  out.”  A Georgia  letter  states:  “You  are  right  in  presuming 
that  I am  a friend  to  the  Veteran,  and  it  is  with  regret  that 
I must  give  it  up;  but  I am  unable  to  take  it  longer.” 
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ANNUAL  REUNION  VIRGINIA  GRAND  CAMP. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Grand  Camp  of 
Confederate  Veterans  of  Virginia  was  held  at  Lynchburg  Sep- 
tember 15  and  16.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest,  most 
successful,  and  most  enjoyable  meeting  ever  held  by  the  vet- 
erans in  the  Old  Dominion.  Aside  from  the  three  or  four 
thousand  old  soldiers  present,  there  were  some  eight  or  ten 
thousand  visitors,  making  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  ever 
assembled  in  Lynchburg.  There  were  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  hundred  veterans  in  the  parade. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the 
report  of  Senator  John  W.  Daniel,  Chairman  of  the  Historical 
Committee.  He  touched  upon  a theme  in  which  all  Confed- 
erate soldiers  and  their  sons  and  daughters  are  vitally  inter- 
ested when  he  said:  “The  Fifty-Seventh  Congress  provided 
by  law  for  the  full  publication  of  all  the  muster  rolls  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate  States 
alike.  So  colossal  a task  has  never  before  been  undertaken 
by  a great  nation.  It  deeply  concerns  us.  Having  lost  our 
own  records,  it  is  only  through  this  agency  that  we  can  ever 
hope  to  see  saved  from  oblivion  the  names  and  numbers 
of  the  valiant  host  we  sent  forth  to  battle.  No  State  is  so 
much  in  need  of  its  self-help  as  Virginia  now.  The  rolls  in 
possession  of  the  United  States  are  incomplete.  The  War  De- 
partment, through  the  Secretary  of  War  and  through  the 
keeper  of  records,  who  is  not  officially  known  as  the  ‘Military 
Secretary,’  and  has  the  rank  of  a major  general  in  the  army, 
has  called  upon  us  to  assist  in  supplying  these  deficiencies. 
In  short,  the  United  States  provides  the  means  and  offers 
to  defend  and  print  our  Confederate  history,  and  calls  upon 
us  to  defend  ourselves  by  helping  it  to  do  it.  We  should 
spring  to  our  feet  to  do  it  with  a right  royal  Rebel  yell,  and 
should  not  let  the  yell  be  for  ourselves  alone;  we  should  put 
an  upper  story  on  it  and  add  three  times  three  and  a tiger  for 
Lfficle  Sam  in  his  present  amiable  mood  toward  his  old- 
time  so-called  ‘Rebel’  friends.’’ 

After  Senator  Daniel’s  report  Grand  Commander  George 
L.  Christian  introduced  Gen.  C.  I.  Walker,  of  South  Carolina, 
who  spoke  earnestly  and  eloquently  in  behalf  of  the  move- 
ment to  speedily  erect  a monument  to  the  women  of  the  Con- 
federacy. He  explained  how  this  work  had  been  shifted  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  old  Veterans  of  those  of  the  young  and 
stalwart  Sons,  and,  while  urging  them  to  push  the  work 
forward,  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  confidence  in  their 
patriotism,  ability,  and  willingness  to  give  as  good  account 
of  themselves  in  this  work  as  their  fathers,  mothers,  and  sis- 
ters had  done  in  their  work  from  i86i  to  1865.  “Never  let 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  South  could  not  have  been  what  it 
is  to-day  and  what  it  will  be  but  for  the  daring,  endurance, 
and  suffering  of  your  fathers,  and  more  especially  the  heroic 
devotion  and  sublime  faith  of  your  mothers.” 

A meeting  of  the  Sons  was  held  at  the  same  time  as  that 
of  the  Grand  Camp  of  Veterans,  and  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  resulted:  E.  Lee  Trinkle,  of  Wythe- 
ville.  Division  Commander;  A.  H.  Jennings,  of  Lynchburg, 
Commander  of  the  First  Brigade;  and  Edwin  H.  Courtney,  of 
Richmond,  Commander  of  the  Second  Brigade.  A grand  re- 
union ball  was  given  by  the  Garland-Rodes  Camp  of  Sons  to 
the  sponsors,  maids  of  honor,  visiting  Sons,  and  Grand  Camp 
officers. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  the  parade  were  the 
distinguished  United  States  Senator  John  W.  Daniel,  march- 
ing along,  assisted  by  his  crutch,  in  the  ranks  of  the  old  sol- 
diers, and  little  Ruth  Vest,  the  charming  little  ten-year-old 
daughter  of  Col.  Vest,  of  Brookneal,  who,  dressed  in  a suit 


of  Confederate  gray,  marched  the  entire  distance  covered  by 
the  old  soldiers.  The  same  spirit  animated  the  Senator  and 
the  child. 

“Lord  God  of  hosts,  not  yet,  not  yet 
Do  we  forget,  do  we  forget !” 

Hon.  N.  C.  Hanson,  Jr.,  welcomed  the  veterans  to  Lynch- 
burg and  Gen.  Thomas  T.  Munford  extended  greeting  in 
behalf  of  Garland-Rodes  Camp.  The  response  was  by  Col. 
William  H.  Stewart,  of  Portsmouth,  in  such  an  address  as 
could  be  made  by  but  few  men. 

Col.  Stewart’s  Response  to  the  Address  of  Welcome. 

Gen.  Alunford : I am  commissioned  by  the  Grand  Camp  to 
return  thanks  for  the  hearty  welcome — the  love  offering  of 
Garland-Rodes  Camp. 

Love  is  the  tenderest  word  in  the  English  language.  Love 
is  the  strongest  thing  on  earth,  the  highest  thing  in  heaven. 
It  is  the  power  of  all  that  is  good;  it  is  the  glory  of  all  that 
is  beautiful.  Infinite  love  is  the  crown  of  Almighty  Power. 
You  have  greeted  us  with  hearts  overflowing  with  love,  giving 
us  the  greatest  thing  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  You  speak  it  not 
only  in  sweet  language,  but  publish  it  in  the  decorations  of 
your  hills,  your  temples,  and  your  homes  ; declare  it  in  fes- 
tivities fit  for  the  pure  in  heart.  Such  a soul-stirring  welcome 
makes  our  hearts  leap  with  joy  and  our  feet  tread  your  ave- 
nues as  sacred  ground. 

Friends  of  Lynchburg,  God  bless  you  for  this  royal  recep- 
tion; God  give  us  abundant  gratitude  to  appreciate  it.  The 
splendid  purple  of  imperial  power  could  not  elevate  our  pride 
to  such  a high  degree  as  this  recognition.  Here  is  no  glitter 
of  national  eclat,  no  boasting  of  overpowering  success,  no 
exultation  over  conquered  provinces ; but  the  halo  of  pure 
goodness  from  that  spiritual  power  which  is  balm  for  the 
wounded  and  life  for  the  dead. 

Your  ladies  bear  flags  with  memories — flowers  with  per- 
fumes to  testify  to  your  goodness  and  to  touch  our  souls  with 
tenderest  praise  that  strikes  deepest  into  our  hearts  and  binds 
our  affections  with  chains  stronger  than  iron  or  steel. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SOUTHERN  WOMEN. 

Our  Southern  ladies — how  strong  in  tenderness ! how  pow- 
erful in  goodness ! how  sweet  in  voice  ! how  perfect  in  pleas- 
antness ! how  wonderful  is  the  weight  of  their  helpfulness  to 
men  ! 

For  eleven  years  the  men  of  Jamestown  struggled,  once 
deserted,  often  heartbroken  to  go,  ever  failed  to  establish  the 
first  permanent  English  settlement  in  America  until  the  widow 
and  the  maidens  came  to  cheer  their  hearts  and  uphold  their 
arms  in  the  battles  of  the  wilderness.  Afterwards  there  was 
nevermore  a thought  of  desertion,  and  the  hopes  of  a free  land 
embraced  in  the  arms  of  the  two  greatest  oceans  of  the  world 
never  waned  until  puritanical  fanaticism  chafed  the  spirit  of 
cavalier  into  the  combat  between  the  sections  of  our  Ameri- 
can union. 

When  the  fight  was  on  and  the  legions  of  the  South  met 
the  world  in  arms  our  ladies  fed  hungry  soldiers,  nursed  the 
sick,  wiped  away  the  flowing  blood  of  the  wounded,  rejoiced 
with  us  in  our  victories,  sympathized  with  us  in  our  defeats, 
prayed  with  the  dying,  and,  when  the  surrender  came,  their 
unconquerable  spirit  braved  the  storm  until  life  came  back  to 
murdered  States.  Our  Southern  women  do  not  need  the 
magic  name  of  Robert  E.  Lee  nor  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  the 
fame  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  nor  of  Jefferson  Davis,  to 
make  their  deeds  of  love  and  self-sacrifice  shine  before  the 
world — a leaderless  army  without  uniform  or  rank — but  with 
all  the  graces  of  temperance,  goodness,  virtue,  courage,  charity. 
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faith,  and  hope  shone  through  the  clouds  of  Appomattox  as 
a rainbow  in  its  splendid  colors  of  promise. 

The  new  flowers  which  have  sprung  through  the  bloody 
ashes  of  war  to  give  indestructible  States  in  an  indestructible 
Union  have  been  trained  and  cultivated  by  the  peerless  nerve 
of  Southern  women  rather  than  the  industrious  behavior  of 
the  surrendered  Confederate  men.  Their  beautiful  virtues 
and  graces  have  gilded  our  glorious  memories  through  every 
generation  with  unfading  splendor.  They  are  amongst  the 
women  of  the  world  as  the  roses  are  amongst  the  flowers  of 
our  Southern  homes.  The  comeliest  and  the  strongest  monu- 
ment in  the  land  must  be  dedicated  to  the  Confederate  women 
of  i86i-6s,  that  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  that  war  may 
live  forever  in  the  memories  of  men. 


ONE  OF  GEORGIA’S  YOUNGEST  SOLDIERS. 

MATTHEW  J.  m'doNALD. 

Matthew  J.  McDonald,  nicknamed  in  his  regiment  “Mol- 
lie,”  enlisted  in  the  summer  of  1863  in  Company  I,  First 
Georgia  Cavalry,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  He  served 
continuously  with  this  regiment  until  January,  1865,  when  he 
was  captured  at  Robertsville,  S.  C.,  and  was  kept  a prisoner 
at  Fort  Delaware  until  about  June,  1865.  He  went  to  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  in  1866,  where  he  died  of  yellow  fever  October 
I,  1867.  The  accompanying  picture  was  taken  in  Texas  a short 
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while  before  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  While  in 
Texas  he  was  in  the  drug  business,  and  gave  his  life  during 
the  fearful  epidemic  of  1867  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  His  life 
there  during  the  epidemic  was  like  his  war  record,  full  of 
brave  deeds  and  self-sacrifice.  “Mollie”  McDonald,  of  the 
First  Georgia  Cavalry,  was  a loving,  daring  cavalier.  His 
surviving  brothers  are  Mark  and  Luke  McDonald,  of  Rome, 
Ga.,  and  John  McDonald,  of  Aberdeen,  Miss. 


Another  Youth  Who  Wore  the  Gray. — Dr.  M.  W. 

Jewett,  Commander  of  the  Ivanhoe  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  No.  1507,  of  Ivanhoe,  Va.,  has 
a fine  record  as  one  of  the  youngest  Con- 
federate  soldiers  regularly  enlisted.  He  en- 
tered  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  old,  enlisting  as  a private 
in  the  Fifty-Ninth  Virginia  Infantry,  and 
served  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  Florida,  and 
finally  at  Petersburg,  Va.  In  addition  to 
being  Commander  of  his  Camp,  he  is  as- 
sistant surgeon  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  James 
Macgill,  Commanding  the  Second  Brigade 
of  the  Virginia  Division,  U.  C.  V. 


The  Youngest  on  Record. — Comrade  G.  K.  Crump,  of 
Tunica,  Miss.,  writes:  “I  have  seen  several  claims  made  as 
to  the  youngest  Confederate  veteran,  but  I met  recently  one 
who,  at  time  of  enlistment  and  amount  cf  actual  service 
rendered,  surpasses  any  record  I have  yet  seen.  George  S. 
Lamkin  was  born  at  Winona,  Miss.,  November  3,  1850.  He 
joined  Stanford’s  Mississippi  Battery,  at  Grenada,  Miss.,  on 
August  2,  1861,  and  at  Shiloh,  before  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  was  badly  wounded.  At  Chickamauga  he  was  wounded 
twice,  once  quite  seriously.  Mr.  Lamkin  was  very  tall 
for  his  age  when  he  entered  the  service,  and  is  now  a man 
six  feet  and  four  inches  tall.  He  lives  at  880  Adams  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Mr.  Lamkin  is  of  a retiring  disposition,  and 
was  averse  to  my  mentioning  this  matter,  but  I think  it  should 
be  known  as  a matter  of  history.” 


REUNION  RATES  TO  JACKSON,  TENN. 

Joseph  Richardson,  Chairman  Southeastern  Passenger  As- 
sociation, announces  excursion  rates  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and 
return  on  the  Frisco  System,  Illinois  Central,  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  Mobile  and  Ohio,  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  South- 
ern, and  Tennessee  Central  Railroads.  From  all  points  in 
State  of  Tennessee,  one  cent  per  mile,  plus  arbitraries,  plus 
twenty-five  cents  per  capita  for  the  round  trip  (minimum  rate 
fifty  cents).  The  twenty-five  cents  in  the  rate  to  be  retained 
by  the  selling  lines. 

Tickets  are  restricted  to  continuous  passage  in  each  direc- 
tion and  will  be  sold  October  ii  and  12,  with  final  limit  Oc- 
tober 14,  1904. 

The  following  rates  embraced  in  this  tariff  are:  From  Bris- 
tol, $10.60;  Chattanooga,  $5.75;  Columbia,  $4.25;  Cumberland 
Gap,  $9.25;  Grand  Junction,  $1.20;  Harriman  Junction,  $7.35; 
Humboldt,  60  cents;  Jellico,  $9.20;  Knoxville,  $7.95;  Martin, 
$1.35;  McKenzie,  $1.10;  Memphis,  $1.95;  Milan,  70  cents; 
Nashville,  $3.30;  Paris,  $1.45;  Rives,  $1.40;  Somerville,  $1.10; 
Union  City,  $1.50. 

Confederate  Families  to  Be  United. — The  engagement  and 
approaching  marriage  of  Gen.  James  Macgill,  of  Pulaski,  Va., 
and  Miss  Lucy  Lee  Hill,  daughter  of  the  famed  Confederate 
chieftain,  Lieut.  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  is  announced.  Miss  Hill 
was  born  in  Richmond  during  the  War  between  the  States, 
but  for  a number  of  years  has  been  living  in  Chicago,  where 
she  has  been  identified  with  a leading  magazine.  She 
is  a lady  of  rare  literary  attainments  and  is  widely  known  in 
social  circles  throughout  the  country.  She  is  a favorite  among 
the  old  veterans,  aside  from  her  own  charming  personality,  on 
account  of  the  glorious  record  of  her  famous  father.  Gen. 
Macgill  is  a prominent  planter  in  Pulaski  County,  and  lives 
the  life  of  a country  gentleman,  residing  in  a palatial  home. 
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CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Confederate 
Memorial  Association  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Con- 
federate Memorial  Association,  made  at  the  Nashville  re- 
union, contains  the  following: 

“We  secured  the  amendments  to  our  charter,  which 
were  submitted  to  a meeting  of  the  Board  held  in  the  city 
of  Washington  February  19,  1904,  and  as  amended  it  was 
unanimously  adopted.  We  have  done  everything  in  our 
power  to  get  a trial  of  the  suit  against  our  Association, 
brought  in  New  York  City  by  the  former  Secretary  and 
Superintendent  (J.  C.  Underwood),  through  his  as- 
signee, John  W.  Shaughnessy,  but  up  to  this  time  we  have 
not  succeeded,  owing  to  the  very  crowded  condition  of  the 
docket  of  the  United  States  Court  in  Brooklyn,  in  which 
the  suit  was  brought  and  is  pending.  The  chairman  and 
other  members  of  our  committee  have  made  several  trips 
to  New  York  to  try  to  push  this  matter  to  successful  con- 
clusion. We  have  been  exceedingly  anxious  to  fix  the  date 
for  laying  the  corner  stone  of  our  ‘Battle  Abbey,’  and  to 
push  the  building  to  completion,  but  have  felt  we  ought  to 
wait  on  the  $40,000  balance  of  the  Rouss  donation,  which 
is  hung  up  by  the  injunction  gotten  out  by  Underwood.  Our 
Treasurer  now  has  in  his  hands  $105,871.32  in  the  Virginia 
Trust  Company,  and  the  note  of  the  city  of  Richmond  for 
$50,000,  which  can  be  at  once  converted  into  cash.  The 
Secretary  and  Superintendent  has  reliable  subscriptions  for 
$10,000,  which  can  be  collected  on  call,  and  other  subscrip- 
tions on  which  he  hopes  to  realize.  So  that  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  the  $40,000  balance  from  the  Rouss  estate,  which 
counsel  are  confident  we  will  do  whenever  they  can  get  a 
trial  of  the  Underwood  suit,  we  will  have  in  hand  over  the 
$200,000  necessary  to  push  the  great  enterprise  to  a happy 
conclusion.  . . . We  again  very  earnestly  urge  our  friends 
everywhere  to  make  contributions,  large  or  small,  to  this 
great  enterprise,  which  should  command  the  practical  sym- 
pathy of  all  true  Confederates,  and  of  all  who  wish  to  see 
the  Confederate  cause,  and  its  adherents,  vindicated  at  the 
bar  of  history.  By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

“Robt.  White,  Chairman.” 

The  Secretary  and  Superintendent,  Dr.  J.  Wm.  Jones, 
has  been  doing  a great  deal  of  “educational  work”  during 
the  year — sending  out  thousands  of  circulars  and  personal 
letters,  lecturing  and  speaking  in  important  centers — and 
though  he  has  been  enabled  to  turn  into  the  treasury  only 
$1,442.41  in  cash,  he  has  secured  a number  of  reliable  sub- 
scriptions, and  many  promises  of  future  help  upon  which 
he  confidently  expects  to  realize. 

It  has  been  a specially  unfavorable  year  for  the  collection 
of  funds  for  our  object,  because  there  have  been  so  many 
other  similar  objects,  general  and  local,  which  have  been 
pushed  for  contributions. 

The  Davis  monument  fund,  now  happily  nearly  complete; 
the  monument  to  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  Forrest  monument,  the 
monument  to  Wade  Hampton,  the  Beauvoir  Soldiers’  Home, 
the  Kentucky  and  the  Missouri  Soldiers’  Homes,  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Memorial  Hospital,  the  Home  for  Needy  Con- 
federate Women,  the  monument  to  our  late  beloved  Com- 
mander, General  John  B.  Gordon,  and  many  other  local 
monuments — all  most  worthy  objects — have  appealed  so 
strongly  to  our  people  that  it  has  been  hard  to  get  a hear- 
ing for  this  enterprise. 

We  ought  by  all  means  to  add  largely  to  the  fund  we  have 
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secured  for  the  following  reasons:  We  have,  by  the  terms 
of  the  gift  of  Comrade  Rouss,  to  set  aside  $100,000  as  a per- 
manent endowment,  the  annuity  on  which  will  maintain  and 
perpetuate  our  great  memorial  after  we  have  passed  away. 
We  will  need  funds  to  establish  a complete  library  of  Amer- 
ican history,  and  to  collect  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  etc., 
by  which  we  can  give  all  inquirers  the  truth  concerning  our 
glorious  history.  We  shall  need  funds  for  the  portrait  gal- 
lery and  “Hall  of  Fame,”  in  which  shall  be  gathered  the 
portraits  and  statues  of  our  leaders,  of  the  heroes  of  the  rank 
and  file,  and  of  noble  women  who  did  so  much  to  help  on 
our  great  struggle  for  constitutional  freedom. 

We  earnestly  appeal  for  help  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 
Cannot  our  friends  in  the  several  States  raise,  by  private 
subscription  or  State  appropriation,  the  funds  with  which 
to  place  a statue  of  their  own  selection  in  our  “Hall  of 
Fame?” 

The  statues  of  the  patriot  heroes  of  1861-65  may  be  denied 
places  in  the  “Hall  of  Fame”  in  Washington;  but  we  can 
put  them  in  our  “Battle  Abbey,”  in  the  old  capital  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy. 

Fet  Camps  of  Veterans  and  Sons,  Chapters  of  the  Daugh- 
ters, and  Memorial  Associations  make  us  donations;  let  in- 
dividuals make  contributions,  large  or  small,  as  they  may 
be  able.  Send  the  names  and  addresses  of  parties  able,  and 
probably  willing,  to  help  to  the  Secretary.  Arrange  for  the 
Secretary  to  deliver  lectures  for  he  benefit  of  this  fund,  di- 
viding proceeds  with  some  local  object  when  desired.  We 
cordially  congratulate  our  friends  generally  that  we  are  at 
last  within  reach  of  the  beautiful  Memorial  which  was 
founded  by  our  lamented  comrade,  Charles  B.  Rouss,  and 
we  confidently  appeal  to  them  to  help  us  make  it  worthy  of 
our  Confederate  Cause,  our  leaders,  our  self-sacrificing  pri- 
vate soldiers,  our  devoted  women,  and  our  Confederate  peo- 
ple generally. 

We  have  erected  monuments  to  individuals,  and  to  classes 
of  our  heroes;  let  us  make  this  a monument  to  them  all,  as 
well  as  a great  library  and  depository,  from  whence  the 
future  historian  may  draw  material  with  which  to  tell  the 
true  story  of  our  great  struggle  for  constitutional  freedom. 

All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  George 
F.  Christian,  Treasurer  C.  M.  A.,  and  sent  to  J.  Wm.  Jones, 
Secretary  and  Superintendent,  Richmond,  Va. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  every  dollar  now  contributed  to 
this  fund  goes  into  the  treasury  without  the  deduction  of  a 
cent  for  salaries,  commissions,  or  expenses  of  any  kind 
whatever,  these  being  met  out  of  the  interest  cn  our  invested 
funds. 

With  thanks  for  the  kind  consideration  so  generally  shown 
your  Board  in  the  past,  we  go  forth  to  the  future  with  hope 
and  confidence. 

By  order  of  the  Board.  Clement  A.  Evans,  President. 


TO  UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

Mrs.  O.  A.  Carr,  President  of  the  Carr-Burdette  College, 
Sherman,  Tex.,  Chairman  Programme  Committee,  writes: 

“Mrs.  J.  C.  Lea,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  ‘Ranch  Queen  of 
Texas,’  assisted  by  prominent  ladies  of  the  great  Done  Star 
State,  will  entertain  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  St.  Fouis,  in  the  Texas  Building,  October  7, 
1904,  from  3 to  5 P.M. 

“The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  are  cordially 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  reception  given  in  their  honor. 
It  will  be  characteristically  and  ideally  Southern.” 
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PARTICULARS  OF  GEN.  JOHN  ADAMS’S  DEATH. 

BY  CAPT,  THOMAS  GIBSON,  NASHVILLE. 

In  your  issues  of  July  and  August  mention  is  made  of  the 
death  of  Gen.  John  Adams  in  a way  that,  to  the  casual  reader 
or  one  not  familiar  with  the  facts,  is  calculated  to  rob  that 
gallant  soldier  of  a part  of  the  glory  he  won  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Franklin  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  Both  the  notices  I 
refer  to  are  taken  from  the  last  book  (he  wrote  two)  of  Maj. 
Gen.  J.  D.  Cox,  U.  S.  A.,  on  the  battle  of  Franklin.  It  says: 
“In  one  of  the  lulls  between  these  attacks,  when  the  smoke 
was  so  thick  one  could  see  only  a very  little  way  in  front, 
the  officers  of  my  line  discovered  a mounted  officer  in  front 
forming  for  another  attack.  Shots  were  fired,  and  horse  and 
rider  fell.  The  horse  struggled  to  his  feet,  dashed  for  the 
breastworks,  leaped  upon  them,  and  fell  dead  astride  of 
them.  The  wounded  officer  was  Gen.  John  Adams.  He  was 
brought  in,  and  soon  died.” 

The  inference  is  that  Gen.  Adams  was  killed  some  distance 
out  in  front,  and  that  his  wounded  horse  struggled  to  his 
feet,  dashed  for  the  breastworks,  and  fell  dead  across  them. 
Any  one  writing  history  should  be  careful  to  gather  facts. 
Now,  the  true  and  correct  statement  of  Gen.  Adams’s  death 
is  embodied  in  Gen.  Cox’s  report,  made  directly  after  the  battle 
and  published  in  Volume  XLV.,  Part  I.,  page  352,  “Official 
Records  War  of  the  Rebellion,”  in  which  he  says:  “On  reach- 
ing the  osage  orange  hedge  in  front  of  Stiles’s  left,  they  first 
endeavored  to  force  their  way  through  it.  The  tough  and 
thorny  shrub  foiled  them,  and  they  attempted  to  file  around 
the  hedge  by  flank  and  under  a terribly  withering  fire  from 
Stiles’s  and  Casement’s  Brigades  and  the  batteries  on  the 
flank.  In  front  of  Stiles’s  right  and  Casement’s  left,  the  ob- 
structions being  fewer,  the  enemy  advanced  rapidly  and  in 
fine  order  up  to  the  breastworks  and  made  desperate  efforts 
to  carry  them.  Their  officers  showed  the  most  heroic  example 
and  self-sacrifice,  riding  up  to  our  lines  in  advance  of  their 
men,  cheering  them  on.  One  general  officer  (Adams)  was 
shot  down  upon  the  parapet  itself,  his  horse  falling  dead 
across  the  breastworks,”  etc. 

In  his  first  book  on  the  battle  of  Franklin,  written  a few 
years  after  the  war,  in  mentioning  the  incident,  Gen.  Cox  is 
evidently  guided  by  his  official  report,  for  he  says:  “Against 
Casement's  line,  Walthall's  and  Loring's  Divisions  made  the 
assault.  . . . Gen.  John  Adams  led  his  brigade,  riding 
straight  at  the  ditch,  leaping  it  and  mounting  the  parapet, 
where  his  horse  was  killed  astride  of  it.” 

Gen.  Casement,  U.  S.  A.,  above  mentioned,  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Gen.  Adams  in  1891,  saying:  "It  was  my  fortune  to  stand  in 
our  line  within  a foot  of  where  Gen.  Adams  succeeded  in 
getting  his  horse's  forelegs  over  our  line,  and  the  poor  beast 
died  there.  . . . There  was  not  a man  in  my  command 
who  witnessed  this  gallant  ride  that  did  not  express  his 
admiration  of  the  rider  and  wish  that  he  might  have  lived  to 
wear  the  honors  he  so  gallantly  won.” 

Col.  Edwin  A.  Baker,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Gen.  Casement's  Bri- 
gade, and  who  received  and  cared  for  Gen.  Adams  on  the 
field,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Adams  in  1891,  and  in  speaking  of  the 
incident  of  Gen.  Adams’s  death  said : "By  this  time  they  were 
w'ithin  a few  paces  and  received  a terrific  volley  from  our 
guns.  They  fell  by  thousands,  and  their  decimated  ranks  fell 
back  only  to  re-form  and  come  back  again.  I doubt  if  in  the 
history  of  the  world  a single  instance  of  such  desperate  and 
undaunted  valor  can  be  produced.  In  one  of  these  charges, 
more  desperate  than  any  that  followed,  Gen.  Adams  rode  up 
to  our  works  and,  cheering  his  men,  made  an  attempt  to  leap 


his  horse  over  them.  The  horse  fell  dead  on  top  of  the  works, 
and  the  General,  pierced  with  bullets,  was  caught  under  him. 
As  soon  as  the  charge  was  repulsed  our  men  sprang  upon  the 
works  and  lifted  the  horse,  while  others  dragged  the  General 
from  under  him.  He  was  perfectly  conscious,  realized  his 
condition,  and  asked  for  water.  One  of  the  men  gave  him 
his  canteen  and  another  brought  some  cotton  from  an  old  gin- 
house  near  by  and  made  him  a pillow.  The  General  gallantly 
thanked  the  men  for  their  attention  and,  in  answer  to  our 
expressions  of  sorrow  for  his  sad  condition,  said  quietly,  Tt 
is  the  fate  of  a soldier  to  die  for  his  country,’  and  expired.” 

Thus  it  is  shown  from  Maj.  Gen.  Cox’s  official  report,  from 
his  first  book  ( written  when  the  circumstances  were  fresh  in 
his  mind),  from  the  testimony  of  Gen.  Casement  (whose  forces 
opposed  Gen.  Adams),  from  Col.  Baker,  U.  S.  A.  (who  cared 
for  the  dying  hero),  all  of  whom  witnessed  the  incident,  that 
Gen.  Adams  and  his  horse  were  both  killed  on  top  of  the 
enemy’s  breastworks  and  that  Gen.  Adams  did  not  “fall” 
out  in  front,  not  even  “a  very  little  way,”  as  intimated  in 
the  extracts  taken  from  Gen.  Cox’s  last  book,  written  thirty 
years  after  the  occurrence. 

There  is  only  one  way  I can  account  for  Gen.  Cox’s  state- 
ment that  “horse  and  rider  fell”  when  his  men  fired.  Old 


GEN.  JOHN  ADAMS. 


Charley,  Gen.  Adams’s  war  horse,  had  that  peculiar  habit, 
noticed  in  a number  of  prominent  officers’  horses  during  the 
war,  of  sometimes  squatting  close  to  the  ground  when  under 
fire.  I was  adjutant  general  on  Gen.  Adam's  staff,  and  have 
seen  the  horse  do  this  many  times.  It  might  have  been  that 
Gen.  Cox's  informant  saw  him  do  it  as  Gen.  Adams  was 
aligning  his  men  for  the  last  desperate  charge  that  old  Charley 
and  his  heroic  rider  were  ever  to  lead,  and  assumed  that  both 
horse  and  rider  had  fallen. 
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In  a very  interesting  letter  of  historical  value,  written  by 
Col.  W.  D.  Gale,  A.A.G.,  on  Lieut.  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart’s 
staff,  dated  January  14,  1865,  to  Mrs.  Gale  (see  Veteran  for 
January,  1894),  he  states:  “I  rode  over  the  field  early  in  the 
day  before  the  details  which  I ordered  had  begun  to  bury 
the  dead.  It  was  awful ! The  ditch  at  the  enemy’s  line,  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  pike,  was  literally  filled  with  dead 
bodies  lying  across  each  other  in  all  unseemly  deformity  of 
violent  death.  Gen.  Adams  rode  his  horse  upon  the  breast- 
works, and  both  horse  and  rider  fell  there.”  Note  that  Gen. 
Adams  belonged  to  Gen.  Stewart’s  Corps,  hence  the  value  of 
Col.  Gale’s  testimony  fresh  from  the  battlefield. 

CRUSHING  M'COOK’S  CORPS  AT  CHICKAMAUGA. 

Col.  Smith  D.  Atkins,  Commander  of  the  Ninety-Second 
Illinois  Regiment  of  Mounted  Infantry,  and  who  made  a des- 
perate but  ineffectual  attempt  to  check  our  troops  as  they 
poured  through  the  gap  made  the  first  day  in  the  Federal 
lines  by  the  giving  way  of  King’s  Brigade,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  how  we  crushed  McCook’s  Corps,  of  Gen.  Thomas’s 
army.  Quoting  from  the  history  of  the  Ninety-Second  Il- 
linois, he  says  (after  being  repulsed  in  their  effort  to  check 
our  line)  : "The  regiment  sought  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy 
that  had  repulsed  it,  passed  around  it,  and  found  Wilder’s 
(Federal)  Brigade  in  the  rear,  where  they  formed  and  re- 
mained in  line  of  battle  all  night,  while  the  rest  of  the  brigade 
was  drawn  back  and  formed  on  the  right  of  McCook’s  Corps. 
Shortly  after  sunrise  the  next  morning  a heavy  column  of 
Rebel  troops  was  observed  passing  around  the  left  flank  of 
the  Ninety-Second,  making  no  noise,  unaccompanied  by  any 
mounted  officer,  and  frequently  halting  as  their  light  skirmish 
line  in  front  would  halt.  Information  was  at  once  sent  to 
McCook  advising  him  of  this  movement,  but  he  irritably  de- 
nied the  truthfulness  of  the  information.  Little  by  little,  and 
as  silent  as  darkness,  the  gray-coated  columns  crept  steadily 
around  toward  McCook’s  left.  Lieut.  Col.  Sheets,  of  the 
Ninety-Second,  was  himself  sent  to  inform  McCook  of  the 
threatening  danger,  and  was  most  discourteously  received  by 
McCook.  So  the  Ninety-Second  could  only  stand  and  await  de- 
velopments. They  could  have  made  no  impression  by  charging 
on  that  dense  mass  (we  understood  it  was  Longstreet’s  Corps), 
and  they  could  not  have  done  so  without  positive  disobedience 
of  orders  in  leaving  the  position  assigned  them.  Hours 
passed,  and  then,  with  a yell  and  irresistible  force,  that  quiet, 
heavy  column  of  Rebels  sprang  upon  McCook’s  left,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  it  was  irretrievably  lost ; and  in  a short 
time  that  amazed  general,  who  had  been  twice  warned  of  his 
danger,  looked  on  helplessly  and  saw  his  corps  broken  into 
fragments  and  floating  off  from  the  battlefield  in  detachments 
and  squads  like  flecks  of  foam  on  a stream.  The  Ninety- 
Second  fell  back  and  joined  Wilder’s  Brigade,  that  was  on  the 
right  of  McCook’s  Corps.  Wilder  could  see  from  the  hills 
that  McCook  had  occupied  the  heavy  columns  of  the  Rebels, 
and  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  charging  through  them,  taking 
them  in  flank,  and  joining  Gen.  Thomas  on  the  left.  He  had 
five  regiments  and  a splendid  battery,  and,  excepting  three  or 
four  of  his  companies,  all  of  his  men  were  armed  with  Spencer 
repeating  rifles.  His  idea  was  to  form  two  regiments  in  the 
front  line  of  battle  with  opening  in  center  for  his  battery, 
with  a regiment  on  each  flank  in  column,  and  with  the  Ninety- 
Second  in  line  of  battle  in  rear  of  the  battery.  Wilder  W'as 
just  the  man  to  conceive  and  lead  such  a desperate  charge. 
'I'he  Ninety-Second  was  just  moving  into  the  position  as- 
signed it  in  the  charging  column  when  Charles  A.  Dana,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War,  rode  up  to  Wilder,  ordered  him  not 


to  make  the  attempt,  and  to  withdraw  his  command  to  Chat- 
tanooga. Wilder  gathered  up  the  artillery  McCook’s  com- 
mand had  abandoned,  about  a hundred  ambulances  of  his 
wounded  soldiers,  and  sullenly  retreated,  followed  by  For- 
rest’s Cavalry,  going  into  bivouac  after  dark  about  five  miles 
south  of  Chattanooga  in  the  shadows  of  Lookout  Mountain.” 


WALTHALL’S  BRIGADE  AT  CHICKAMAUGA. 

BY  CART.  J.  D.  SMITH,  HOUSTON,  MISS. 

About  the  12th  of  September  Walthall’s  Brigade,  consisting 
of  the  Twenty-Fourth,  Twenty-Seventh,  Twenty-Ninth. 
Thirtieth,  and  Thirty-Fourth  Mississippi  Regiments,  moved 
to  Lafayette,  Ga.,  where  we  remained  one  day.  On  the  14th 
Hill’s  Division,  to  which  we  were  attached  for  the  purpose, 
made  an  effort  to  capture  a large  force  of  the  enemy  wdio  had 
incautiously  exposed  themselves.  They,  however,  were  ap- 
prised of  our  movement,  and  by  a rapid  movement  escaped. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  17th  we  made  an  attempt  to 
capture  Alexander’s  bridge,  which  spanned  Chickamauga 
Creek.  It  was  defended  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek  by 
Wilder’s  Brigade,  concealed  in  one  of  the  most  impenetrable 
thickets  I ever  saw,  while  we  were  in  open  ground.  The 
planks  of  the  bridge  had  been  removed,  and,  it  being  impossible 
to  cross,  we  moved  down  the  creek  a short  distance,  and  about 
sundown  waded  the  stream,  the  enemy  in  the  meantime  having 
retreated.  We  moved  forward  something  over  a mile  and 
bivouacked  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  (the  i8th)  at  daylight  we  were  formed  in 
line  of  battle,  awaiting  orders  to  bring  on  the  attack.  Our 
position  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  our  line,  our  right  flank 
being  protected  by  Forrest’s  Cavalry.  About  sunrise  Hood’s 
Division,  of  Longstreet’s  Corps,  passed  our  line,  moving  to 
the  left  wing  of  the  army. 

We  were  soon  ordered  forward  to  engage  the  enemy,  who 
gave  us  a very  galling  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery.  We  re- 
turned their  fire,  raised  the  Confederate  yell,  charged,  and 
drove  them  from  their  position.  Ector’s  and  Liddell’s  Bri- 
gades, successively,  had  already  made  an  effort  to  dislodge 
them,  but  had  failed.  Gen.  Walthall  then  went  to  Gen.  Polk 
and  asked  him  to  let  him  charge  them  with  his  brigade,  and, 
after  some  hesitancy,  he  consented.  Walthall  assembled  his 
regimental  commanders  ariid  told  them  to  withhold  their  fire 
until  they  reached  the  works,  saying  that  the  other  two  bri- 
gades had  lost  their  advantage  by  stopping  to  fight.  He  or- 
dered us  to  go  at  a double-quick  to  a slight  depression  of 
ground  between  the  enemies’  line  and  ours,  and  there  drop 
down  and  rest  until  he  gave  orders  to  charge.  At  his  com- 
mand we  were  to  rise  and  rush,  without  firing,  with  all  speed 
to  the  works.  The  scheme  worked  like  a charm,  and  the 
enemy  were  swept  away  by  the  rapid  onslaught.  M’e  captured 
a whole  park  of  artillery,  consisting  of  seventeen  splendid 
cannon,  although  it  was  supported  by  Gen.  Baird’s  Brigade  of 
United  States  Regulars.  Another  authority  states  that  it  was 
Van  Cleave’s  Division.  'I'liis  was  a grand  charge,  and  it 
made  Walthall  a major  general,  but  it  cost  us  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  bravest  inen. 

About  sundown  Cleburne’s  Division,  which  had  been  in  re- 
serve, came  to  our  relief,  and  in  another  grand  charge  they 
drove  the  enemy  still  farther  to  the  rear.  The  writer  was 
senior  captain  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Mississippi,  and  entered 
the  battle  acting  as  major,  but  before  the  fight  was  over  the 
other  field  officers  w'ere  wounded,  and  he  had  command  of  the 
regiment. 

On  the  next  day  (Sunday)  it  w'as  nearly  ten  o’clock  before 
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a gun  was  fired,  although  it  was  understood  that  the  battle 
was  to  begin  at  daylight.  Breckinridge  brought  on  the  at- 
tack, and,  being  hard  pressed,  our  brigade  was  hurried  to  his 
support.  We  soon  checked  the  enemy’s  advance,  and  finally 
drove  him  rapidly  to  the  rear. 

Late  in  the  evening  Granger’s  Division  of  fresh  troops 
(Federal)  made  a gallant  charge  upon  our  line  which  we  suc- 
ceeded in  checking,  though  their  cannonading  was  very  se- 
vere. We  were  now  far  to  the  front,  when  all  at  once  we 
noticed  that  some  sort  of  a stampede  had  struck  the  Federals, 
and  they  were  making  a wild,  uncontrollable  rush  for  Chat- 
tanooga. As  our  brigade  was  somewhat  along  their  route, 
they  plunged  right  through  our  line  in  their  wild  race  for 
safety.  Horsemen,  footmen,  wagons,  caissons,  cannon — all 
rushed  by  us,  over  and  about  us,  and  we  were  powerless  to 
check  their  thoroughly  terrified  men. 

This  occurred  about  nightfall.  Next  morning  Gen.  Walthall 
ordered  me  to  take  my  regiment  and  go  to  the  front  and  “hunt 
for  Yankees.’’  I deployed  skirmishers,  and  after  advancing 
about  a mile  I came  across  an  immense  hospital  belonging  to 
the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps.  I informed  the  surgeon  in  charge 
that  he  was  within  our  lines  and  asked  him  where  was  his 
army.  He  replied : “In  Chattanooga.’’ 

Thus  in  brief  I have  given  the  part  that  Walthall’s  Brigade 
played  in  the  great  and  bloody  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

LUMSDEN’S  BATTERY  AT  BATTLE  OF  NASHVILLE. 

BY  JAMES  R.  MAXWELL,  TUSCALOOSA,  ALA. 

Capt.  Charles  L.  Lumsden  was  a graduate  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  mili- 
tary instructor  of  the  corps  of  cadets  at  the  University  of 
Alabama.  Under  authority  of  the  Confederate  War  Depart- 
ment he  organized  a battery  of  light  artillery,  all  the  officers 
and  men  volunteering  from  Tuscaloosa  County,  Ala.,  and 
served  throughout  the  war.  But  it  is  only  of  the  part  this 
battery  played  at  the  battle  of  Nashville  that  I write ; and  be 
it  understood  that  the  writer  was  only  a sergeant  who,  during 
most  of  the  fight,  was  handling  the  trail  of  the  fourth  gun  of 
the  battery,  aiming  it  at  the  enemy,  while  the  cannoneers  were 
doing  their  part  loading  and  firing. 

Gen.  Hood’s  line  extended  from  about  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Railroad  on  the  right  to  a little  beyond  the 
Hillsboro  Pike  on  the  left,  about  three  and  a half  miles  from 
Nashville.  From  the  left  of  Hood’s  line  to  the  Cumberland 
River,  below  Nashville,  there  were  several  miles  of  farming 
country  crossed  by  the  Harding  and  Charlotte  Pikes,  which 
were  picketed  by  Gen.  Chalmers’s  Cavalry,  of  about  one  thou- 
sand men,  and  Ector’s  Skeleton  Brigade,  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred strong.  Gen.  Hood  had  ordered  five  redoubts  to  be  built 
to  protect  his  left;  three  of  them  at  the  end  just  in  rear  of 
his  intrenched  line  and  the  other  two  about  a mile  in  rear 
of  his  extreme  left,  the  troops  occupying  these  latter  two 
being  Ordered  to  “hold  them  at  all  hazards.”  These  two  re- 
doubts were  numbered  four  and  five. 

About  December  9 Lumsden’s  Battery  was  ordered  to  oc- 
cupy Redoubt  No.  4.  The  battery  consisted  of  four  twelve- 
pound  smoothbore  Napoleon  guns  that  at  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred yards  could  be  used  with  fair  accuracy.  Arriving  at 
oi'r  position,  we  found  that  a slight  trench,  indicating  the  posi- 
ti..^n  of  the  guns  and  with  a shallow  ditch  on  either  side  for 
the  infantry  that  were  to  support  us,  was  all  the  fortifications 
that  had  been  made.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold  from 
the  9th  to  the  14th ; snow,  sleet,  and  ice,  with  the  ground 
frozen  every  morning.  With  a few  old  picks,  shovels,  and 
axes  we  succeeded  in  getting  up  breastworks  in  our  immediate 


front,  perhaps  some  seven  feet  b gh,  with  embrasures  for  the 
guns.  All  the  horses,  except  Cne  or  two  for  courier  work, 
were  sent  to  the  rear  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Caldwell  and  the 
drivers,  and  we  were  then  “ready  for  action.” 

There  were  present  for  duty  Capt.  Lumsden,  Lieuts.  E.  H. 
Hargrove  and  A.  C.  Hargrove,  Orderly  Sergeant  Mack  Shiv- 
ers, Sergeants  James  Jones,  John  Little,  James  Cardwell,  and 
J.  R.  Maxwell  in  charge  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  pieces,  respectively,  with  a complement  of  one  gunner 
and  nine  cannoneers  to  each  piece,  making  a total  of  forty- 
eight  men,  rank  and  file.  One  hundred  infantry,  under  Capt. 
John  A.  Foster,  of  the  Twenty-Ninth  Alabama,  was  our  sup- 
port, and  were  in  the  ditches  on  each  side  of  the  battery. 
These  ditches  were  about  two  feet  deep. 

The  sleet  and  snow  had  melted  by  the  morning  of  the  15th 
and  a heavy  fog  concealed  everything.  Scattering  shots  and 
an  occasional  wounded  man  coming  from  the  front  told  us 
that  the  enemy  was  on  the  move  around  Hood’s  left  flank. 
Gen.  Thomas,  in  command  of  the  Federal  army,  moved  out 
from  his  right  with  the  Fifth  Division  of  his  Cavalry  Corps, 
Gen.  Hatch  commanding,  with  two  brigades  of  four  regi- 
ments each,  supported  by  Knipe’s  Division  of  Cavalry  in  re- 
serve, while  A.  J.  Smith’s  Corps  was  the  right  wing  of  his 
infantry. 

Gen.  Chalmers’s  one  thousand  Confederate  cavalry  was  first 
struck  on  Richland  Creek  by  Hatch,  who  had  dismounted  six 
of  his  eight  regiments,  and  driven  back  rapidly.  Smith’s  In- 
fantry Corps,  pivoting  opposite  Hood’s  left,  made  a left  wheel 
with  a thick  cloud  of  skirmishers  in  front,  driving  back  Ector’s 
Skeleton  Brigade,  which  had  been  extended  until  they  were 
nothing  more  than  a thin  skirmish  line.  It  was  about  ii  a.m. 
when  Ector’s  men  passed  us  in  retreat,  going  on  both  sides 
of  our  battery,  leaving  the  bushy  hollow  in  our  front  and  to 
our  right  front  full  of  Federal  sharpshooters.  Capt.  Lumsden 
called  to  the  officer  to  rally  his  men  and  help  us  hold  our 
position,  stating  that  we  were  ordered  to  hold  it  at  all  hazards. 
“It  can’t  be  done,  sir ; there  is  a whole  army  in  your  front,” 
was  the  reply,  and  away  they  went.  About  this  time  our 
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part  of  the  game  opened.  Three  eight-gun  batteries  took  posi- 
tion on  a ridge  about  six  hundred  yards  from  us  and  opened 
fire  on  our  battery.  “Cannoneers,  to  your  posts ! Load  shell 
six  hundred  yards!  Battery,  ready!  Fire!”  were  Capt. 
Lumsden’s  orders,  and  at  it  we  went  with  four  smoothbore 
guns  behind  the  slight  breastworks  mentioned  against  twenty- 
four  rifled  pieces. 

Corporal  Ed  King,  of  my  gun,  soon  got  the  range,  but  was 
wounded  by  a splinter,  and  I was  ordered  to  “take  the  trail.” 
This  suited  me,  for  I had  been  gunner  during  the  whole  year’s 
work,  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  and  was  glad  to  get  back  in  my 
old  place  again.  The  dirt,  chunks,  and  stones  were  knocked  in 
showers  about  us  by  the  twenty-four  guns  of  the  enemy.  For 
two  hours  we  kept  up  the  fight  with  that  Yankee  battery. 
Twice  Capt.  Lumsden  had  sent  word  back  to  Gen.  Stewart 
telling  him  the  situation : that  a charge  would  sweep  us  off 
at  any  moment.  The  only  reply  was,  “Hold  them  back  as 
long  as  you  can.”  It  was  about  one  o’clock  when  suddenly, 
and  square  off  to  our  left  about  five  hundred  yards,  another 
Federal  four-gun  battery  opened  on  us,  completely  enfilading 
our  position.  My  gun,  being  our  left  piece,  was  ordered  to 
^ open  on  it,  and  the  next  gun  to  me  was  withdrawn  sufficiently 
from  the  embrasure  to  give  it  range  across  the  rear  of  my 
piece,  and  with  solid  shot  we  began  to  pound  them.  It  was 
not  long  before  we  drove  them  off  and  again  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  those  in  front.  In  whirling  my  gun  back  I broke  off 
the  rear  pointing  ring  on  the  trail,  but  quickly  looping  it  with 
a trace  I soon  had  her  “barking”  again  through  the  embrasure. 

Just  then  Private  Horton,  No.  3 of  my  gun,  went  down, 
with  a shot  in  his  groin ; he  was  carried  to  the  rear,  and  that 
night  we  buried  the  poor  fellow  near  the  Franklin  Pike. 
Helm  Rosser,  a lad  of  seventeen,  the  youngest  of  three 
brothers  that  belonged  to  the  battery,  had  his  head  shot  off  by 
a shell,  scattering  his  brains  in  the  face  of  Capt.  Lumsden. 
Shortly  after  this  the  captain  shouted : “Look  out,  men ! give 
them  canister !”  They  had,  unobserved,  worked  around  our 
left  under  the  hill  and  were  making  a rush  on  us.  One  more 
discharge  through  the  embrasure  and  one  to  my  left  were  all 
I had  time  for  before  they  were  on  us.  I ran  to  my  right, 
and  as  I did  so  the  piece  next  to  me  was  whirled  to  the  left 
and  pointed  toward  the  Yankees,  swarming  a few  feet  away 
from  my  gun.  “Look  out,  Jim,”  shouted  the  gunner,  and  I 
fell  directly  under  the  muzzle,  the  discharge  passing  over  me. 
The  gun  was  loaded  again  with  a double  charge  of  canister, 
and  Capt.  Lumsden  ordered,  “Fire !”  but  the  primer  would  not 
work,  and,  as  the  Yankees  were  almost  in  arm’s  reach  of  us, 
the  captain  told  us  to  look  out  for  ourselves.  One  of  the  men 
had  another  charge  of  canister  in  his  hand  when  this  order 
was  given,  and  he  threw  it  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  as  he 
turned  to  run.  I learned  afterwards  that  when  the  Yan- 
kees turned  it  on  us  it  exploded.  I had  gone  about  fifty  yards 
down  the  hill  on  the  jump  when  I ran  over  an  Enfield  rifle 
that  was  cocked,  the  glitter  of  the  cap  catching  my  eye.  I 
snatched  it  up,  turned,  and  fired  at  a fellow  standing  on  one 
of  our  guns  whirling  his  cap  over  his  head,  but  did  not  tarry 
to  see  what  damage  I did.  Obliquing  to  my  left,  I soon  struck 
the  pike  and  caught  up  with  our  infantry,  forming  behind  a 
stone  wall.  One  of  them  called  to  me  as  I came  up:  “Say, 
partner,  it  was  prettty  hot  over  on  that  hill,  wasn’t  it?  You 
fellows  certainly  held  them  back  longer  than  we  expected.” 

After  resting  awhile,  I went  to  a red  brick  house,  where  I 
found  Capt.  Lumsden  reporting  to  Gen.  Stewart  and  com- 
plaining about  being  sacrificed.  I heard  Gen.  Stewart  say: 
“Look  at  the  situation,  captain ; you  can  see  it  could  not  have 
been  helped,  but  you  and  your  men  did  all  that  men  could 


do.”  That  night  I was  pouring  water  from  a canteen  for 
Capt.  Lumsden  to  bathe  his  face  and  hands.  I noticed  that 
he  would  pick  something  from  his  beard,  and  I asked  what  it 
was.  “That  is  poor  Rosser’s  brains.  Maxwell,”  he  replied. 
I learned  afterwards  that  six  of  our  infantry  support  were 
killed  by  one  shell,  and  that  an  infantry  lieutenant  and  two  of 
his  men  were  killed  while  helping  to  handle  the  first  section. 
They  had  been  forced  to  seek  protection  in  our  works,  as 
their  trench  became  untenable  during  the  terrific  artillery  duel 
and  there  was  nothing  they  could  see  to  shoot  at.  But  when 
twelve  regiments  of  Yankee  infantry  and  four  regiments  of 
their  dismounted  cavalry  armed  with  Spencer  rifles  charged 
that  little  squad  there"  was  nothing  they  could  do  but  fire 
and  run,  as  they  couldn’t  fly.  Vision  of  a Yankee  prison 
added  speed  to  my  heels,  and  nothing  but  a Yankee  bullet 
could  have  caught  me  as  I went  down  the  hill. 

The  force  lined  up  in  our  front  about  ii  a.m.  consisted  of 
about  fourteen  thousand,  according  to  Federal  official  reports. 
It  was  McArthur’s  Division,  of  A.  J.  Smith’s  Corps,  composed 
of  Cogswell’s  eight-gun  battery,  Second  Iowa  eight-gun  bat- 
tery, and  Second  Missouri  eighteen  three-inch  rifle  guns. 
The  two  latter  report  to  have  fired  one  thousand  rounds 
each,  and  it  is  presumed  Cogswell  did  the  same.  Supporting 
these  guns  were  two  lines  of  battle,  twenty  paces  apart,  made 
up  of  twelve  regiments  of  infantry.  In  addition  to  these, 
about  I P.M.  Hatch  came  up  with  his  two  brigades  of  dis- 
mounted cavalry  and  a four-gun  battery — amounting  in  all 
to  12,457  men  arid  732  officers,  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry 
ithat  were  stopped  for  three  hours  by  Lumsden’s  little  four- 
gun  battery  manned  by  forty-eight  officers  and  men,  for  our 
supports  could  do  nothing  to  assist  us.  The  truth  is,  that 
if  the  Yankee  skirmishers  had  followed  up  Ector’s  skirmishers, 
who  passed  us  about  ii  a.m.,  we  would  have  been  forced  to 
surrender  at  once  and  almost  without  firing  a shot.  As  it 
was,  they  spent  three  hours  on  us  and  over  three  thousand 
shells,  to  say  nothing  of  the  damage  we  did  them. 


VIRGINIA  MONUMENTS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

The  Committee  on  Monuments  and  Cemeteries  appointed 
by  the  Virginia  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  is  diligent  in  its  important 
work.  A circular  letter  to  all  Chapters  of  the  Virginia  Di- 
vision United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Memorial  As- 
sociations, and  Confederate  organizations  states:  “It  is  the 
work  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a complete  report  of  all 
Confederate  monuments  and  cemeteries  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  compiling  this  report  we  ask  the  assistance  of  all 
Virginia  Chapters,  U.  D.  C.,  Memorial  Associations,  and 
Confederate  organizations.  Kindly  correspond  with  Mrs.  A. 
C.  Wyckoff,  Chairman,  Laurel,  Md.,  representing  the  Seven- 
teenth Virginia  Regiment,  giving  full  report  of  all  Confederate 
memorial  work  in  your  immediate  vicinity.  Of  monuments 
give  location,  exact  date  of  erection,  unveiling,  approximate 
cost,  etc.  Photographs  of  monuments  are  especially  desired. 
Of  cemeteries  give  location,  number  of  soldiers  buried,  graves 
cared  for,  etc.  We  will  gratefully  receive  any  information 
of  intrinsic  value  and  historical  interest.  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  it  is  our  privilege,  our  sacred  duty,  to  place  on 
record  the  Confederate  memorial  work  in  Virginia. 

Mrs.  a.  Cornelius  Wyckoff,  Chairman, 
Seventeenth  Virginia  Regiment  Chapter. 

The  members  of  the  committee  other  than  Mrs.  Wyckoff 
are:  Mrs.  Bennett  T.  Gordon,  John  S.  Mosby  Chapter;  Miss 
Lucy  Neville  Gold,  Stonewall  Chapter;  Mrs.  James  Williams, 
Shenandoah  Chapter;  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Preston,  Smythe 
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County  Chapter.  This  committee  seeks  volunteers  for  infor- 
mation, especially  in  the  counties  of  Stafford,  King  George, 
Westmoreland,  Northumberland,  Lancaster,  Middlesex,  North- 
ampton, Accomac,  King  and  Queen. 


LIEUT.  GEN.  IV.  J.  EI.4RDEE. 

BY  EX-GOV.  JAS.  D.  PORTER,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Under  the  title  of  “Echoes  from  the  Reunion,”  in  the  July 
Veteran,  my  old  friend  and  comrade.  Col.  W.  D.  Pickett,  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  himself  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
distinguished  soldiers  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  correctly 
writes  that  “Southern  public  opinion”  has  never  accorded  the 
recognition  of  the  achievements  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Hardee,  as  they 
so  preeminently  deserve.  It  cannot  be  explained,  unless  it 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  inferior  soldiers  now  living  are 
so  persistent  and  industrious  in  keeping  themselves  in  the 
public  eye  that  many  of  the  real  heroes  of  the  war  are  for- 
gotten. 

Animated  by  the  suggestion  of  Col.  Pickett’s  paper  herein 
mentioned,  I have  written  the  following  brief  tribute  to  one 
of  our  foremost  soldiers : 

■William  J.  Hardee,  native  of  Georgia,  educated  at  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  resigned  from  the  army  of  the 
United  States  in  i86i,  was  at  once  commissioned  a brigadier 
general  m the  Confederate  army,  was  on  duty  in  Arkansas 
until  the  autumn  of  that  year,  when,  with  the  troops  under  his 
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command,  he  joined  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  and  was  thereafter  identified  with  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
until  after  the  battle  of  Jonesboro,  Ga,,  in  1864. 

Gen.  Hardee  was  promoted  to  major  general,  and  was  made 
lieutena'iit  general  for  conspicuous  conduct  at  Shiloh. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  Gen.  Hardee  was  the  most 


accomplished  soldier  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  He  knew  the 
science  of  war  in  its  every  detail.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
duties  of  the  general  staff,  and  made  it  a constant  study  and 
the  subject  of  the  most  watchful  care. 

Plis  opportunities  had  been  great.  He  was  for  several  years 
commandant  of  cadets  at  the  Military  Academy;  he  was  the 
author  of  the  standard  work  on  military  tactics,  and  was  a 
great  authority  on  that  subject.  He  attended  the  Cavalry 
School  of  Saumer,  in  France:  he  served  in  Florida  and  on 
the  plains;  he  was  with  Taylor  at  Monterey,  with  Scott 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  was  always  com- 
mended for  gallantry  and  skill.  At  Bowling  Green  he  was 
the  right  arm  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  as  he  was  subse- 
quently of  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  He  led  the  advance  to  Shiloh 
Church  and  brought  on  the  battle,  and  conducted  his  part  of 
it  with  consummate  skill  and  won  promotion. 

Gen.  Bragg  was  equally  distinguished  at  Shiloh.  Next  to 
Sidney  Johnston  he  was  the  favorite  of  Jefferson  Davis  over 
all  Confederate  soldiers;  but  Hardee  was  the  better  soldier. 
Bragg  delivered  battle  with  judgment  and  skill,  but  a slight 
reverse  caused  him  to  lose  his  head.  A reverse  to  Hardee 
was  an  inspiration  to  renewed  and  greater  action,  and  in  an 
effort  to  restore  a broken  line  or  to  recover  lost  ground  his 
resources  were  without  limit.  From  Shiloh  to  Bentonville  no 
field  was  lost  through  fault  of  his.  One  of  these  days,  when 
the  Veteran  has  a surplus  of  space  and  I have  more  leisure. 
I will  recount  to  its  readers  the  story  of  his  campaigns.  But 
I will  correct  one  misapprehension  prevailing  in  the  minds 
of  our  comrades.  It  is  believed  by  many  of  them  that  the 
command  of  the  army  was  ottered  to  Hardee  when  Johnston 
was  relieved.  The  contrary  is  true.  When  Hood  was  ap- 
pointed to  it,  Hardee  complained  at  its  injustice,  and  was 
relieved  from  the  command  of  his  corps  at  his  own  request. 
Mr.  Davis  replied  to  him,  by  way  of  excuse:  “When  Bragg 
was  relieved  at  Dalton,  you  asked  for  the  assignment  of  Joe 
Johnston  to  the  command  of  the  army,  when  you  were  already 
in  command  as  next  in  rank  to  Bragg.”  Hardee  answered: 
“Yes,  but  the  officers  and  men,  without  exception,  desired  that 
Johnston  should  command  them,  and  I would  not  permit  my 
own  ambition  to  come  between  them  and  their  wishes.”  The 
Army  of  Tennessee  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  Gen. 
Bragg,  and  Gen,  Hardee  believed  that  it  was  wise  to  put  an 
acceptable  man  at  the  head  of  it.  As  a lieutenant  general  he 
belongs  to  the  same  class  with  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  yet 
at  the  late  Confederate  reunion  no  public  mention  was  made 
of  his  name. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  August  29,  1901. 


A Chivalrol’s  Act  cf  a P'ederal  Officer. — At  the  battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge  W.  H.  Surles,  an  officer  in  the  Second  Ohio 
Infantry,  captured  Lieut.  A.  M.  Wing,  of  the  Thirty-Second 
Alabama  Infantry,  and  took  possession  of  his  sword.  Air. 
Surles  has  long  desired  to  return  this  sword,  but  could  not  lo- 
cate the  original  owner  until  recently,  when,  through  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  Mr.  Archie  Searight,  a member  of  the  Sons 
of  Veterans,  G.  A.  R.,  Lieut.  Wing  was  located  and  the  sword 
returned.  Lieut.  Wing  lives  at  Jackson,  Ala.,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  Camp  Calhoun,  U.  C.  V.  His  name  is  embossed  on 
the  blade,  and  when  it  -was  returned  his  Camp  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  a copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Officer  Surles: 
“We  hereby  tender  to  Officer  W.  H.  Surles  our  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  that  moved  him  to  perform  this  generous  act; 
that  it  indicates  that  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  soldierly  gal- 
lantry which  are  greatly  commended  and  reciprocated.  We 
wish  and  pray  for  him  a long,  happy,  and  useful  life.” 
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GEN.  GEORGE  H.  THOMAS. 

BY  MISS  KATE  MASON  ROWLAND^  RICHMOND. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  June  Veteran,  headed  “Regard 
of  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas  for  the  South,”  by  Maj.  A.  W. 
Wills,  a Union  oflrcer.  To  a Confederate,  and  a Virginian, 
it  sounds  like  irony  to  speak  of  a Northern  invader’s  “re- 
gard” for  the  South;  for  a Northern  general  Maj.  George 
H.  Thomas  became  in  i86i,  though  he  had  been  a Virginian. 
The  writer  of  these  reminiscences  says:  “Gen.  Lee  thought 
his  first  allegiance  was  to  his  native  State;  while  Gen.  Thom- 
as thought  differently,  believed  he  owed  his  allegiance  first 
to  his  country  (?),  and  remained  loyal  to  the  Union.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  of  Gen.  Thomas  shows  conclusively  that  he 
thought  his  allegiance  was  to  his  native  State,  which  was  of 
course  his  “country;’’  and  that  it  would  be  dishonorable  to 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  United  States;  that  to  be  loyal 
to  the  “Union”  of  the  Northern  States  when  Virginia  was  in 
a “Union”  of  Southern  States,  and  to  draw  his  sword  against 
her  and  his  home  and  kindred  would  be  an  act  alike  “repul- 
sive to  honor  and  humanity.” 

I give  you  a copy  of  Gen.  Thomas’s  letter — the  original 
is  on  file  in  the  archives  of  the  Virginia  State  Library — that 
your  readers  may  see  how  Gen.  Thomas  stood  on  this  ques- 
tion : 

“New  York  Hotel,  March  12,  1861. 

His  Excellency,  Gov  J<  hn  Leicher,  Richni  luJ,  V... 

“Dear  Sir:  I received  yesterday  a letter  from  Maj.  Gilham, 
of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  dated  the  — ^th  inst.,  in 
reference  to  the  position  of  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  State, 
in  which  he  informs  me  that  you  had  requested  him  to  ‘ask 
me  if  I would  resign  from  the  service,  and  if  so,  whether  that 
post  would  be  acceptable  to  me.’  As  he  requested  me  to 
make  my  reply  to  you  direct,  I have  the  honor  to  state,  after 
expressing  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  offer,  that 
it  is  not  my  wish  to  leave  the  service  of  the  United  States  as 
long  as  it  is  honorable  for  me  to  remain  in  it;  and,  therefore, 
as  long  as  my  native  State,  Virginia,  remains  in  the  Union, 
it  is  my  purpose  to  remain  in  the  army  tinless  required  to  per- 
form dutes  alike  repulsive  to  honor  and  humanity. 

“I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

“George  H.  Thomas. 

“Major  U.  S.  Army.” 

What  was  it  that  caused  Maj.  Thomas  to  change  his  views 
so  quickly  as  to  what  was  so  “repulsive  to  honor  and  hu- 
manity?” 

The  other  letter  is  dated  August  5,  1904,  and  was  addressed 
to  Rev.  E.  H.  Byrons : 

“My  Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  I have  your  recent  letter,  and, 
to  be  frank  with  you,  I will  tell  you  that,  whether  you  intend- 
ed it  or  not,  you  have  placed  me  in  a false  light  before  my 
own  federation  of  U.  C.  V.,  and  the  entire  country,  with  ref- 
erence to  my  position  and  attitude  toward  the  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  Blue  and  Gray  at  St.  Louis,  looking  to  the 
reunion  of  the  two  great  organizations  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and 
U.  C.  V.  m Washington  next  year.  I reminded  you  that  you 
have  written  me  so  many  letters,  all  of  which  I have  in  my 
possession,  and  I say  that  there  is  not  a line  in  these  letters 
which  authorizes  you  to  commit  me  by  resolution,  as  you  did 
in  the  St.  Louis  meeting,  as  absolutely  favoring  the  great 
reunion  of  the  Blue  and  Gray  in  Washington.  I call  your 
attention  to  the  last  paragraph  of  my  letter  of  January  21, 
1904,  in  which,  after  giving  my  views,  I distinctly  say : ‘I 
therefore  beg  to  be  excused  from  the  public  expression  of 


opinion  in  this  matter,  at  least  until  your  work  and  plan 
have  been  fully  developed.’  I call  your  attention  also  to 
another  one  of  your  own  letters,  in  which  you  say : ‘It  is 
settled  that  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  are  to  have  an  informal 
meeting  at  St.  Louis,  July  15,  1904,  whether  you  [I]  pat 
ronize  it  or  not.’  I call  your  attention  also  to  your  letter 
late  to  me,  in  which  you  say:  ‘I  am  in  correspondence  with 
Gen.  Black;  both  you  and  he  are  asked  to  appoint  five  men 
each.’  Gen.  Black  wrote  a good  letter  for  the  Veterans — 
that  is,  one  that  pleased  them,  and  which  he  gave  permission 
to  be  read.  Your  views  touching  a social  gathering  of  the 
Veterans  were  mentioned;'  nothing,  however,  was  read  or 
said  of  any  special  message  from  you  to  the  St,  Louis  meet- 
ing. I took  the  liberty,  after  Gen.  Black’s  letter  was  read, 
to  state  that,  in  all  my  correspondence  with  you,  you 
were  fully  as  much  in  sympathy  with  all  social  gatherings  of 
the  Blue  and  Gray  as  was  Gen.  Black,  and  I also  read  a 
short  letter  where  you  had  once  spoken  kindly  of  the  soldiers 
of  both  sides,  but  your  name  was  not  used  in  any  way  as  a 
promoter  of  the  St.  Louis  meeting. 

“Now,  my  brother,  you  have  taken  my  always  conservative 
letters  and  remarks,  and  made  them  appear  as  you  did  in 
those  resolutions  as  representing  me  ‘in  full  accord  with  the 
objects  of  this  meeting’ — viz.,  the  St.  Louis  meeting.  And  in 
doing  this  you  have  put  me  in  a false  attitude  not  only  before 
my  own  federation,  but  before  the  whole  country.  Gen. 
Black  and  myself  occupy  two  very  responsible  positions, 
and  politicians  are  constantly  trying  to  influence  sectional 
feeling,  and  taking  advantage  of  any  misstep  that  may  be 
made  by  the  Union  and  Confederate  organizations.  There 
are  many  conditions  surrounding  our  positions,  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  go  slowly,  and  not  make  any  mistake.  You 
have  no  doubt  noticed  that  in  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  and 
other  places  a race  issue  looms  up  even  among  the  Union 
Veterans,  and  in  any  steps  that  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  may  take  with 
reference  to  any  reunion,  they  must  be  safely  guarded.  The- 
oretically, if  we  could  have  the  reunion  you  propose,  it  would 
be  a grand  affair,  but  I have  always  felt  that  practically  it 
would  bring  out  issues  which  would  be  unpleasant  and  do 
great  harm.  As  a minister  of  the  gospel,  you  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  these  abnormal  conditions  as  those  of  us 
who  have  had  to  meet  them.” 


A HOME  FOR  NEEDY  CONFEDERATE  WOMEN. 

On  July  I,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Home  for  Needy  Con- 
federate Women  was  dedicated.  This  is  the  first  “Home” 
of  this  kind  that  has  yet  been  opened,  although  a similar 
movement  has  been  started  in  Texas.  This  matter  should 
have  the  attention  of  the  Veterans,  their  sons,  and  daughters, 
in  every  State  in  the  South,  for,  as  Gen.  Lee  says  in  a gen- 
eral order  approving  the  action  at  Richmond,  “It  is  a just 
and  tardy  tribute  to  the  greatest  body  of  human  beings  the 
world  has  ever  known,  the  women  of  the  Confederacy.” 
No  one  questions  the  necessity  of  caring  for  our  old  and 
needy  veterans  that  they  may  pass  their  remaining  days  in 
comfort  and  free  from  want.  Equally  great,  if  not  greater, 
is  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  old  wives  and  mothers, 
who  in  giving  their  husbands  and  sons  to  the  Confederacy 
gave  their  all,  and  even  after  these  were  lost  continued  with 
tireless  energy,  unwavering  faith,  and  sublime  courage  to 
help  the  cause  for  which  their  loved  ones  died.  Such  women 
or  their  daughters  should  never  be  allowed  to  suiter  in  a 
country  as  prosperous  as  ours. 
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LEE  AND  LONGSTREET  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

Maj.  J.  Coleman  Alderson  writes  from  Charleston,  W.  Va. : 

“Editor  Veteran:  I was  first  lieutenant  commanding  Com- 
pany A,  Thirty-Sixth  Battalion  of  Virginia  Cavalry,  Jenkins’s 
Brigade,  which  led  the  advance  of  Lee’s  army  into  Pennsyl- 
vania. Immediately  after  reaching  Carlisle,  June  28,  Gen. 
Jenkins  sent  me  with  orders  from  Gen.  Lee  to  Gen.  Early, 
who  was  marching  on  York,  Pa.  I selected  only  five  trusted 
men  from  my  company  to  accompany  me.  The  whole  country 
was  arming  and  in  terrible  excitement.  We  reached  Early’s 
headquarters,  a few  miles  south  of  York,  about  twelve  o’clock 
that  night.  After  delivering  Gen.  Lee’s  orders,  abbrevi- 
ated notes  of  which  I carefully  made  and  which  I have  to-day, 
I returned  and  learned  that  my  command  had  moved  on  to 
Harrisburg.  Gen.  Ewell  assigned  me  temporarily  to  Gen. 
Rodes’s  staff. 

“About  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  July  i I rode  up  to 
the  top  of  Oak  Hill,  some  distance  north  of  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, and  saw  that  it  commanded  the  whole  Federal  army. 
I immediately  reported  this  fact  to  Gen.  Rodes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Gen.  Ewell,  and  he  ordered  Col.  Carter  to  occupy  that 
commanding  position  with  his  entire  battalion  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible. The  batteries  came  up  on  a dead  run  just  in  time  to  save 
Heth’s  Division,  which  had  been  driven  back  across  Wil- 
loughby’s Run  by  the  Second  United  States  Army  Corps,  Gen. 
Reynolds  commanding.  Reynolds  soon  fell  mortally  wounded, 
where  his  magnificent  statue  now  stands. 

“About  4:30  o’clock  that  afternoon  I was  sent  to  Gen.  Lee 
with  some  information.  I found  him  standing  alone  on  an 
eminence  in  an  open  field,  some  distance  to  the  right  of  Heth’s 
Division,  with  the  bridle  rein  of  Traveler  thrown  over  his  right 
arm  and  looking  anxiously  through  his  field  glasses  at  either 
Gen.  Gordon’s  or  Rodes’s  command  retiring  from  Cemetery 
Ridge.  While  I remained  standing  within  a few  feet  of  him  I 
heard  the  clatter  of  horses’  feet.  I turned  and  saw  Gen.  Long- 
street  galloping  up,  with  his  long  black  beard  floating  over  his 
shoulders  and  an  orderly  following  a few  paces  in  his  rear. 
He  dismounted,  stepped  to  the  front  of  Lee,  and  gave  him  the 
regular  military  salute.  Lee  responded  and  instantly  said; 
‘General  Longstreet,  where  is  your  command  ?’  Both  faced 
about,  and  Longstreet,  pointing,  said : ‘General,  there  comes 
the  head  of  my  column  where  you  see  that  dust  rising.’  It 
was  three  or  four  miles  in  our  rear.  Gen.  Lee  replied  quickly 
with  flushed  cheek:  ‘I  am  sorry,  sir,  you  were  not  up  sooner, 
as  I had  ordered  you.’  Longstreet  replied:  ‘I  hope.  General, 
I am  not  too  late.’  Lee  said:  ‘If  you  had  come  up  sooner,  as 
I expected  you,  I intended  to  send  you  in  the  rear  of  those 
hills,  and  we  would  have  captured  those  people  [he  always 
called  the  Yankees  “people”]  this  evening,  but  you  are  too 
late,  sir;  I hope  they  will  be  there  in  the  morning.’  Long- 
street insisted  two  or  three  times  that  he  could  have  at  least 
two  of  his  brigades  up  in  time  to  go  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
or  ‘those  hills;’  but  Lee  repeated  again:  ‘You  are  too  late,  sir, 
to  go  on  this  evening.’  It  was  then  about  S p.m.  Lee  ordered 
him  to  bring  his  command  up  on  his  right  and  let  it  get  some- 
thing to  eat  and  a good  night’s  rest  and,  pointing  to  what 
afterwards  proved  to  be  Little  Round  Top,  said,  ‘I  want  you, 
sir,  to  occupy  that  point  at  daylight  in  the  morning,’  evidently 
not  knowing  its  name  at  that  time;  but  he  well  knew  that  it 
commanded  the  whole  ridge.  Cemetery  Ridge,  three  or  four 
miles  around  to  Culp’s  Hill.  Longstreet  then  mounted  his 
horse  and  started  back  to  his  command ; but,  when  he  had 
ridden  about  fifty  paces,  he  wheeled  and  came  back,  saluted 
Gen.  Lee  without  dismounting,  and  asked : ‘Where  is  Gen. 
Stuart?’  Lee  replied  earnestly,  with  uplifted  hands;  ‘I  have 


not  heard  one  word  from  Stuart  since  we  crossed  the  Potomac 
River.  I have  lost  my  eyes  and  ears’  (meaning  his  cavalry). 
I have  given  you  almost  verbatim  every  word  which  passed 
between  Lee  and  Longstreet  on  this  occasion.  They  are  in- 
delibly engraved  on  my  mind,  and  I remember  them  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  they  had  been  spoken  yesterday. 

“It  is  a well-established  fact  that  Longstreet  never  at- 
tempted to  occupy  Little  Round  Top  till  four  o’clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  2,  when  the  enemy  had  taken  possession 
of  it  only  a few  minutes  previously.  Gen.  Pendleton,  Gen. 
Lee’s  chief  of  artillery,  in  a public  lecture,  years  after  Lee’s 
death,  announced  that  ‘Lee  had  ordered  Longstreet  to  attack 
at  dawn  on  the  second  day  of  Gettysburg,  July  2,  and  that 
such  attack  would  have  been  successful,’  etc.  On  the  night 
of  June  30  Longstreet  had  camped  with  his  corps  at  Chambers- 
burg,  only  twenty-five  miles  away.  He  could  easily  have 
reached  Gettysburg  by  two  or  three  o’clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  1st. 

“On  page  160  in  Gordon’s  book  he  says  in  a footnote:  ‘(i) 
Gen.  Lee  distinctly  ordered  Longstreet  to  attack  early  the 
morning  of  the  second  day;  . . . that  Longstreet  delayed 
the  attack  until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  thus  lost 
his  opportunity  of  occupying  Little  Round  Top,  the  key  to  the 
position,  which  he  might  have  done  in  the  morning  without 
firing  a shot  or  losing  a man.  (2)  That  Gen.  Lee  ordered 
Longstreet  to  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  at  daybreak, 
and  that  he  did  not  attack  until  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  artillery  opening  at  one  o’clock.  (3)  That  Gen. 
Lee,  according  to  the  testimony  of  each  one  of  his  staff  of- 
ficers who  were  present  when  the  order  was  given,  ordered 
Longstreet  to  make  the  attack  on  the  last  day  with  three  di- 
visions of  his  corps  and  two  divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill’s  corps, 
and  that  instead  of  doing  so  he  sent  fourteen  thousand  men 
to  assail  Gen.  Meade’s  army  in  his  strong  position  and  heavily 
intrenched.  (4)  That  the  great  mistake  of  the  halt  on  the 
first  day  would  have  been  repaired  on  the  second,  and  even 
on  the  third  day,  if  Lee’s  orders  had  been  vigorously  executed, 
and  that  Gen.  Lee  died  believing  (the  testimony  on  this  point 
is  overwhelming)  that  he  lost  Gettysburg  at  last  by  Long- 
street’s  disobedience  of  orders.’ 

“Longstreet,  not  Meade,  defeated  Lee  at  Gettysburg.  Gen. 
Grant,  in  his  ‘Memoirs,’  admits  that  if  Meade  had  lost  his  army 
there  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  United  States  government 
could  have  recruited  another.” 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  SHENANDOAH. 

At  a meeting  of  the  survivors  of  the  Confeaerate  navy, 
during  the  recent  reunion  in  Nashville,  a most  interesting 
paper  prepared  by  Capt.  W.  C.  Whittle,  of  the  C.  S.  navy,  was 
read  by  Mr.  Dabney  M.  Scales,  who  also  served  on  the  same 
vessel  as  lieutenant  with  Capt.  Whittle.  The  object  of  the 
paper  was  to  pay  tribute  to  the  courage  and  many  manly 
virtues  of  the  late  John  Thompson  Mason,  of  Baltimore, 
who  was  passed  midshipman  on  the  Shenandoah,  under 
Captain  Whittle. 

John  Thompson  Mason  was  a son  of  Maj.  Isaac  S.  Row- 
land, a volunteer  officer  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  Cathrine 
Armstead  Mason,  of  Loudoun  County,  Va.  He  was  born  in 
1844.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only  five  years  old,  and 
his  maternal  grandfather,  John  Thompson  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia, having  no  son  of  his  own  and  wishing  to  perpetuate 
the  distinguished  name  of  Mason,  requested  that  this  child 
should  take  the  name,  which  was  done  by  act  of  court. 
Young  Thompson’s  friends  secured  for  him  an  appointment 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Academj,  but  the  war  came  up 
before  he  entered,  and  he  joined  the  Seventeenth  Virginia 
Regiment.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Manassas  he  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  the  Confederate  Navy  and  sent  to  the 
naval  school  ship  Patrick  Henry.  He  served  at  Drury 
Bluff,  and  was  then  sent  abroad  for  service  on  one  of  the 
Confederate  cruisers  running  the  blockade  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.  Young  Mason  went  to  Abbeville,  a quiet  town  in 
France,  where  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
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his  profession  and  in  gaining  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  succeeding  admirably  in  both. 

About  this  time  Capt.  W.  C.  Whittle,  a son  of  Commodore 
Whittle  and  nephew  of  Bishop  Whittle,  of  Virginia,  met  Ma- 
son, who  had  passed  his  examination  and  secxired  his  ap- 
pointment as  “passed  midshipman.”  In  October,  1864, 
he  was  assigned  to  a cruiser,  gotten  out  from  England 
for  the  Confederate  Navy,  and  with  Commander  Wad- 
dell and  other  officers  of  the  prospective  cruiser,  except 
Lieut.  Whittle,  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  consort  steam- 
er Laurel  to  meet  their  ship  elsewhere.  Capt.  Whittle  writes: 

“I  was  assigned  to  the  ship  as  her  first  lieutenant  and 
executive  officer,  and  sailed  from  London  on  board  of  her 
under  her  merchant  name.  Sea  King.  The  two  vessels, 
by  preconcertion,  met  at  the  Madeira  Islands  and,  leaving 
there  in  company,  sailed  to  Desertas  Island,  where  the  Sea 
King  was  christened  and  commissioned  the  Confederate 
States  Cruiser  Shenandoah,  and  the  guns,  ammunition, 
and  equipment  were  transferred  from  the  consort  Laurel 
to  the  cruiser  Shenandoah,  which  promptly  started  on 
her  memorable  cruise.  Her  officers  were  Lieut.  Commander 
James  I.  Waddell,  of  North  Carolina;  W.  C.  Whittle,  of  Vir- 
ginia, First  Lieutenant  and  Executive  Officer;  Lieuts.  John 
Grimball,  of  South  Carolina,  S.  S.  Lee,  Jr.,  Virginia;  F.  L. 
Chew,  Missouri;  Dabney  M.  Scales,  Mississippi;  oailing  Mas- 
ter Irvine  S.  Bullock,  of  Georgia;  Passed  Midshipman  Orris 
A.  Brown,  Virginia;  and  John  T.  Mason,  Virginia.  Sur- 
geon C.  E.  Lining,  South  Carolina;  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  J. 
McNulty,  District  of  Columbia;  Paymaster  W.  B.  Smith, 
Louisiana;  Chief  Engineer  M.  O’Brien  Law,  Louisiana; 
Assistant  Engineer  Codd,  Maryland;  Hutchinson,  Scot- 
land ; MacGreffery,  Ireland ; Master  Mates  John  Minor,  Vir- 
ginia, Cotton,  Maryland,  Hunt,  Virginia;  Boatswain  Har- 
wood, England;  Gunner  Guy,  England;  Carpenter  O’Shea, 
Ireland;  Sailmaker  Allcott,  England. 

Under  these  officers  and  subordinates  this  gallant  ship 
made  one  of  the  most  wonderful  cruises  on  record.  She  was 
a merchant  ship  which  had  not  about  her  construction  a 
single  equipment  as  a vessel  of  war.  Her  equipment — such 
as  guns,  ammunition,  breechings,  carriages,  etc. — were  all 
in  boxes  on  her  decks,  and  these  gallant  officers  and  a few 
volunteer  seamen  from  her  crew  and  that  of  her  consort 
were  to  transform  and  equip  her  on  the  high  seas,  and  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.  None  but  the  experienced  can  appre- 
ciate what  a Herculean  task  that  was.  But  it  was  enthusi- 
astically undertaken  and  accomplished,  and  none  were  more 
conspicuous  and  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  than  young  Mason. 

Our  gallarfl:  little  ship  spread  her  broad  canvas  wings  and 
sailed  around  the  world,  using  her  auxiliary  steam  power 
only  in  calm  belts  or  in  chase.  We  went  around  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  thence  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  thence  through  the  islands  of  Polynesia, 
passing  the  Carolina,  Gilbert,  and  other  groups,  on  north- 
ward through  Kurile  Islands  into  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  until 
stopped  by  the  ice.  We  came  out  of  the  Okhotsk  and  went  up 
the  coast  of  Kamchatka  into  Bering  Sea,  and  through  Bering 
Strait  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  until  the  ice  again  prevented 
us  from  going  farther,  so  we  turned,  passed  again  through 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  this  time 
we  had  absolutely  destroyed  or  broken  up  the  Federal  whal- 
ing fleets. 

While  sweeping  down  the  Pacific  coast,  looking  for  more 
prey,  we  chased  and  overhauled  a vessel  flying  the  British 
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ilag.  On  boarding  lier  we  found  it  was  the  British  bark 
P>arraconla,  bound  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool. 
This  was  August  2,  1865.  From  her  captain  we  learned 
the  war  had  been  over  since  the  previous  April.  The  .f- 
fect  of  this  crushing  intelligence  on  us  can  better  be  imag- 
ined than  described.  We  found  that  much  of  our  work 
of  destruction  to  the  whaling  fleet  of  the  United  States  had 
been  done  after  the  war  closed,  unwittingly  of  course,  for 
from  the  nature  of  their  work  the  whalers  had  been  away 
from  communication  almost  as  long  as  we  had,  and  were 
ecpially  as  ignorant  of  results.  We  promptly  declared  our 
mission  of  war  over,  disarmed  our  vessel,  and  shaped  our 
course  for  England  with  well-nigh  broken  hearts.  We  jour- 
neyed around  Cape  Florn,  and  on  November  6,  1865, 

arrived  at  Liverpool  and  surrendered  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment through  their  guard  ship  Donegal  by  hauling 
down  the  last  Confederate  flag  that  ever  floated  in  defiance 
to  the  Llnited  States,  after  having  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
cruised  in  every  ocean  except  the  Antarctic,  and  made  more 
captures  than  any  other  Confederate  cruiser  except  the  fa- 
mous Alabama. 

After  a full  investigation  of  our  conduct  by  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  crown,  it  was  decided  that  we  had  done  nothing 
against  the  rules  of  war  or  the  laws  of  nations  or  to  justify 
us  in  being  held  as  prisoners,  so  we  were  unconditionally  re- 
leased by  the  nation  to  which  we  had  surrendered.  But  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  considered  us  pirates  and 
in  their  heated  hatred  at  that  time  would  have  treated  us  as 
such  if  we  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  so  we  had  to  find 
homes  elsewhere  than  in  our  native  land.  Four  of  us  (S.  S. 
Lee,  Orris  A.  Brown,  John  T.  Mason,  and  myself)  select- 
ed the  Argentine  Republic,  in  South  America,  and  sometime 
in  December,  ’65,  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  a steamer  for 
Buenos  Ayres,  via  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Montevideo. 
After  prospecting  awhile,  w'e  went  to  Rosario,  on  Rio  Pa- 
rana, and  near  there  bought  a small  place  and  began  farm- 
ing. 

As  the  animosity  of  the  Federal  government  began  to  sof- 
ten toward  us.  Brown  and  Mason  returned  home,  Lee  and 
myself  coming  sometime  later. 

On  returning  home  Mason  took  a law  course  at  the  Uni; 
versity  of  Virginia,  graduated,  and  was  brilliantly  success- 
ful at  his  profession.  Fie  settled  in  Baltimore,  and  married 
Miss  Helen  Jackson,  of  New  York,  a daughter  of  the  late 
Lieut.  Alonzo  C.  Jackson,  of  the  U.  S.  navy.  His  wife,  two 
sons,  and  two  daughters  survive  him.” 

THE  EMPTY  SADDLE. 

BY  MAIE  WILLIAMS  SPERRY. 

(A  riderless  horse,  bearing  a saddle  decorated  with  riowets,  was  a feature  of 
the  parade  at  the  Nashville  reunion,  June,  1904,  and  a pathetic  reminder  of 
that  gallant  soldier  and  hero,  Sam  Davis  ) 

A strange  new  stillness  fell  amid  the  whirl 

Of  that  vast  throng;  there  legioned  soldiers  stood. 

While  angels  stooped  and  dipped  their  spotless  wings 
In  crimson  dye  of  our  dead  hero’s  blood. 

Historic  hills  rose  high  and  full  of  song; 

The  morning  flung  her  blandest,  sweetest  smile. 

Like  petals  from  a wild  rose  freshly  blown. 

To  aureole  his  memory  the  while. 

List  to  the  measured  tread,  the  muffled  drum — 

Was  it  but  fancy  born  of  'wildering  day. 

Or  presence  of  a spirit  that  might  speak. 

There  marching  on  in  uniform  of  gray? 


A comrade  led  his  flower-laden  steed. 

Saddle  entwined  with  roses  white  and  red. 

Which  seem  and  are  a language  of  his  life. 

And  silent  tribute  to  his  spirit  fled. 

Confused  like  hues  of  sunset  were  the  wreaths ; 

The  white  and  blue,  commingled  with  the  red. 

Gleamed  in  the  sunlight,  striving  thus  to  still 

Our  hearts  bowed  down  ’neath  blue  so  lightly  spread. 

Unconsciously  the  awed  and  mighty  sea 
Looked  up  to  God,  as  Southland's  plaintive  air 
From  velvet  flute  note  fell  in  harmony 

'I'hat  reached  the  sky  to  burn  on  record  there. 

The  thoughtful  boy,  just  blossoming  to  youth. 

With  cheeks  as  red  as  rain-washed  roses  are. 

Asked  meaning  of  the  crape,  the  dangling  bloom — 

“Speak  low  ; Sam  Davis’  soul  has  crossed  the  bar.” 

Strange  fancies  teemed  that  youth  could  not  divine. 

But  vaguely  guessed  what  deep  hurts  you  and  I 
Field  fettered  in  our  patriotic  breasts, 

Grasping  alone  the  shadows  passing  by. 

The  steed  passed  on,  beyond  all  questioning — 

As  weight  of  some  unalterable  truth, 

A pathos  fell,  too  deep  for  mortal  speech 
Or  understanding  of  our  following  youth. 

All  gathering  years  shall  call  Sam  Davis  forth. 

In  glory  he  shall  rise  and  live  alway; 

The  turf  is  soft  and  green,  with  deeds  like  stars 
O'erspread,  to  mark  where  one  more  martyr  lay. 

What  nameless  knowledge  broke  through  to  his  heart, 

When  he  with  quiet  rapture  firmly  stood. 

And  faced  the  enemy,  calm  and  unmoved. 

And  sacrificed  his  last  brave  drop  of  blood ! 

God’s  purpose  in  his  soul  well  shaped  the  act, 

The  lofty  hope,  blent  in  a crystal  life, 

Held  boyhood’s  grace  and  manhood’s  strength  divine, 

Beyond  the  cruel  touch  of  human  strife. 

It  mattered  not  if  in  this  flame  of  life 

Not  e’en  a single  niote  or  moth  was  caught. 

He  did  not  care  for  earth’s  dissolving  fame ; 

’Twas  justice  that  his  soul  of  honor  sought. 

Ah,  joy!  that  martyred  soul  is  now  at  rest; 

He  struggled  long  enough  all  things  to  leaven. 

And  death  has  done  all  it  can  ever  do — 

It  took  his  life  to  send  it  straight  to  heaven  ! 

Let  winging  whispers  stir  the  silent  air. 

Bid  presence  of  his  spirit  burst  the  sod. 

And  bloom  in  blessed  stars  as  lily  white 
As  sinless  angels  looking  through  from  God. 

Company  H,  Second  Alabama  Cavalry. — Comrade  E.  H. 
Robinson  sends  a roster  of  his  company  ( H,  Second  Alabama 
Cavalry),  showing  ninety-one  privates  and  thirteen  commis- 
sioned and  noncommissioned  officers.  Col.  R.  G.  Earle  com- 
manded the  regiment,  with  John  P.  West  as  lieutenant  colonel 
and  John  W.  Carpenter  major.  F.  E.  Richardson  was  cap- 
tain of  Company  H,  with  John  Marshall,  E.  K.  Robbins,  and 
W.  L.  Mimms  lieutenants.  The  company  was  made  up  of 
young  men  from  Monroe  and  Conecuh  Counties,  Ala.  Com- 
rade Robinson  says,  in  sending  the  roster;  “I  cannot  give  a 
correct  list  of  killed  and  wounded  or  those  dying  of  wounds 
and  sickness,  as  I lost  a leg  and  left  after  Resaca.” 
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CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT  AT  NEOSHO,  MO. 

During  the  War  between  the  States,  and  beginning  at  the 
lime  the  Missouri  Legislature  was  in  session  at  Neosho,  one 

hundred  and  thirty- 
five  Confederate  sol- 
diers were  buried  in 
Neosho  Cemetery. 
Some  had  been  killed 
in  battle ; others  died 
of  sickness.  They 
were  unknown,  with 
no  friendly  hands  to 
care  for  their  graves 
for  years.  Finally  a 
few  sympathetic 
he'arts  were  moved 
in  their  behalf,  and 
by  subscription  this 
shaft  and  figure  of 
granite  were  erected 
to  their  memory,  with 
appropriate  ceremo- 
nies. The  address  of 
the  occasion  was  by 
Hon.  N.  E.  Benton, 
Congressman  for  the 
Fifteenth  Missouri 
District,  following  a 
masterly  account  of 
the  causes  leading  to 
the  war  in  Missouri 
by  Judge  Valliant,  of  St.  Louis.  Misses  Carl  Fleming  and 
Mary  Lewis  pulled  the  cords  that  brought  to  view  the  beauti- 
ful monument,  which  was  hailed  by  shouts  of  the  multitude 
assembled,  amid  the  music  of  the  band  and  firing  of  guns. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Yates  gave  a history  of  the  work  in  erecting  this 

monument.  It  is  the  pride  of  that  community. 

BETHEL  MONUMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a celebration  held  June  lo,  1904,  at  Big  Bethel,  York 
County,  Va.,  by  the  Confederate  organizations  of  Eliz- 
abeth City,  York,  and  Warwick  Counties,  and  the  city  of 
Newport  News,  Va.,  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Big 

Bethel,  which  took  place  June  10,  1861,  and  which  was  the 

first  actual  engagement  of  the  Civil  War  and  where  fell  the 
first  Confederate  killed  in  battle,  Charles  E.  Wyatt,  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Bethel  IMonument  Association  was  formed.  Its 
purpose  is  to  erect  a suitable  monument  on  that  battlefield. 

At  a subseciuent  meeting  of  the  Bethel  Monument  Asso- 
ciation, a central  committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Confederate  organizations — Veterans,  Daughters,  and 
Sons — was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds,  select- 
ing a design,  etc.,  for  the  erection  of  an  appropriate  monu- 
ment. 

The  committee  reports  that  it  is  already  meeting  with 
the  most  gratifying  encouragement  and  success. 

All  contributions  should  be  sent  promptly  to  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Hudgins,  Treasurer,  Hampton,  Va.  It  is  desired  to  have 
this  monument  unveiled  on  June  10,  1905. 

Mrs.  R.  S,  Hudgins  is  chairman  and  E.  A.  Semple  is  secre- 
tary of  the  committee.  

A History  of  Henry  County  (Tenn.)  Command. — 
Lieut.  Edwin  H.  Reynolds,  of  Company  K,  Fifth  Ten- 
nessee Infantry,  organized  in  Henry  County,  Tenn.,  has 


just  published  a history  of  all  the  commands  that  entered 
the  Confederate  States  army  from  that  county. 

The  book,  of  300  pages,  printed  in  clear  type,  on  excel- 
lent paper,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  contains  the  names 
of  2,500  soldiers,  with  a short  military  record  of  nearly 
all  of  them,  and  is  embellished  with  thirty  half-tone  por- 
traits. 

It  is  the  only  book  in  which  can  be  found  so  complete 
a record  of  the  gallant  and  heroic  soldiery  of  Henry  Coun- 
ty, the  "Volunteer  County"  of  the  “Volunteer  State.”  Only 
a limited  number  is  published,  and  those  who  order  early  will 
be  sure  to  secure  a copy. 

On  receipt  of  the  price,  $2,  the  book  will  be  sent  by 
mail  postpaid,  or  by  express  or  freight  prepaid.  All  orders 
should  be  addressed  to  E.  H.  Reynolds,  loi  E.  Seventh 
Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

JVELL-DESERJ^ED  TRIBUTE  TO  A COMRADE. 

Comrade  W.  F.  McClanahan,  of  Sabine  Pass,  Tex., 
writes;  "I  have  intended  for  some  time  to  send  you  an 
account  of  Col.  W.  P.  Lane’s  charge  with  the  First  Battalion 
of  the  Third  Texas  Cavalry  at  Oak  Hill,  Mo.,  but  ill  health 
has  prevented.  I joined  the  Third  Texas  at  Dallas,  in 
June,  1861,  and  was  color  sergeant  of  the  regiment,  carry- 
ing the  flag  in  the  charge  referred  to  above.  When  we 
reorganized  at  Corinth,  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  I joined 
the  Tenth  Texas  Cavalry,  Ector’s  Brigade,  French’s  Divi- 
sion, and  served  with  it  to  the  close  of  the  war.  When 
the  U.  D.  C.  were  giving  crosses  of  honor  to  us  old  fel- 
lows, I wrote  to  my  captain  to  send  me  a certificate  of  my 
service,  and  received  the  following; 

“Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Sept.  26,  1892. 

“To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  W.  F.  McClanahan  was  in 
Company  F,  Tenth  Regiment  of  Texas  Cavalry,  Ector’s 
Brigade.  It  served  mostly  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  was 
in  the  battles  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  Murfreesboro,  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  numerous  other  places.  No  soldier  was  more 
faithful,  more  courageous,  more  self-denying,  more  de- 
voted to  duty  in  line,  on  picket,  in  camp,  or  wherever  duty 
called  than  Bill  McClanahan.  He  was  a good  musician,  but 
left  the  band  of  his  own  volition  to  take  a rifle  in  the  ranks, 
where  he  sought  danger  and  seemed  to  find  pleasure  in 
exposure.  I thought  his  disregard  of  danger  bordered  on 
recklessness.  A.  J.  Booty, 

Captain  Company  F,  Tenth  Texas  Cavalry." 

While  I asked  only  for  a certificate  of  service,  it  was 
gratifying  to  know  that  my  captain  held  such  high  opinion 
of  my  services  as  a soldier.  1 am  old.  worn-out,  enfeebled, 
and  waiting  for  the  bugle  note  of  the  final  assembly,  but 
I think  this  certificate  is  the  richest  inheritance  I can  leave 
my  grandchildren, 

Harrisonburg  Memorial  Association. — An  old  and  hon- 
ored Ladies’  Memorial  Association  is  that  of  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  1 he  ladies  of  Rockingham  County  met  in  the  court- 
house in  Harrisonburg  on  June  19,  1868,  and  organized  the 
“Ladies’  Memorial  Association  of  Rockingham  County,"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  care  for  the  graves  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers  buried  in  that  county.  Mrs.  Juliet  Strange  was  unani- 
mously chosen  President,  and  filled  the  position  admirably 
until  her  death.  This  association  is  still  in  existence,  and  as 
evidence  of  its  work  a handsome  granite  shaft  commemorates 
the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Confederate  dead  who  lie  beneath  its 
shadow.  The  association  observes  the  6th  of  June  as  their 
decoration  day. 
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BAIN  BRIDGE  CHAPTER,  U.  D.  C. 

Some  representative  ladies  of  Bainbridge,  Ga.,  met  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Jno.  E.  Donaldson  on  the  19th  of  March 
and  organized  a chapter  of  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  by  unanimous  vote  it  was  given  the  name  of  that 
fair  little  city.  A good  membership  was  enrolled  and  the 
following  officers  elected: 

Honorary  Officers:  President,  Mrs.  Charles  Geddes  Camp- 
bell; Vice  Presidents,  Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Griffin,  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Legg,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Russell. 

Acting  Officers:  President,  Mrs.  Jno.  E.  Donaldson;  Vice 
Presidents,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Jno.  M.  Brown, 
Miss  Frances  B.  Jackson;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  B.  M. 
Nussbaum;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Perry; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Townsend;  Registrars,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Mc- 
Tyre,  Miss  Varina  Russell;  Historian,  Miss  Annie  Campbell. 

The  special  objects  of  this  Chapter  will  be  to  mark  the  un- 
known graves  of  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  South;  to  erect 
a monument  to  the  memory  of  their  Decatur  soldiers;  and 
to  gather  a true  history  of  their  noble  deeds,  that  the  com- 
ing generations  may  know  that  for  which  their  fathers  fought 
and  died. 


Memorial  Day  was  fittingly  observed  by  this  Chapter, 
with  an  address  by  Hon.  James  M.  Griggs,  of  Dawson,  Ga. 

The  “Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,”  U.  D.  C.,  of  Pur- 
cell, Ind.  T.,  was  chartered  January,  1902,  with  thirty  mem- 
bers. Since  its  organization  response  has  been  made  to 
every  appeal  for  memorial  and  other  charitable  work,  and 
there  is  now  a fund  of  $130  on  hand  toward  erecting  a foun- 
tain in  that  town  in  memory  of  the  Confederate  dead. 

This  is  one  of  the  youngest  Chapters  in  the  division,  but 
its  work  so  far  proves  it  to  be  composed  of  the  same  great 
women  who  upheld  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  and  by  their 
zeal  doubled  the  strength  of  her  soldiery. 


STONEWALL  JACKSON’S  DEATH. 

Capt.  Murray  F.  Taylor,  of  A.  P.  Hill’s  Staff,  San  Simeon, 
Cal.,  writes: 

“In  a back  number  of  the  Confederate:  Veteran  is  a 
statement  by  Capt.  W.  F.  Randolph  concerning  the  death 
of  Stonewall  Jackson,  in  which  he  says  that  Col.  A.  S.  Pen- 
dleton, Adjutant  General  of  Jackson’s  Corps,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  thait  General  Jackson  was  wounded  or-^ered  him 
(Randolph)  to  go  for  Gen.  Stuart. 

“After  Gen.  Jackson  was  wounded,  Gen.  Hill  succeeded 
him  in  command,  and  was  the  only  one  with  authority  to 
turn  over  this  command  to  Gen.  Stuart.  When  Gen.  Hill 
himself  was  wounded,  he  sent  for  Gen.  Stuart  by  Capt.  R. 
H.  T.  Adams.  Capt.  Randolph  may  have  been  sent  by  Col. 
Pendleton,  but  Capt.  Adams  was  sent  by  Gen.  Hill,  and  Gen. 
Stuart  came  upon  Gen.  Hill’s  summons.  I make  this  state- 
ment not  wishing  that  a soldier  who,  after  bearing  so  con- 
spicuous a part  in  every  battle  participated  in  by  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  in  the  four  years  gave  his  life  for  the 
Confederate  cause,  as  did  Gen.  Hill,  should  be  ignored  in 
describing  this  battle,  as  has  been  done  by  Capt.  Randolph 
and  some  others,  all  of  whom  probably  did  so  unintention- 
ally, not  knowing  the  facts  as  I know  them.  I was  on  the 
staff  of  Maj.  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  and  was  in  a position  to  be 
familiar  with  what  occurred  before  and  during  the  battle. 

“When  Gen.  Hooker  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  the 
United  States  ford  with  ‘the  finest  army  on  the  planet’ 


and  Gen.  Lee  was  informed  of  the  fact,  he  began  his  march 
to  strike  the  enemy  and  not  to  retreat  toward  Richmond, 
as  Hooker  supposed  he  would  do.  In  marching  to  Chan- 
cellorsville,  some  distance  above  Salem  Church,  which  is 
about  three  miles  from  Fredericksburg  on  the  Chancellors- 
ville  road,  we  found  Hooker’s  advance,  and  after  pressing 
them  they  fell  back  toward  Chancellorsville. 

“When  arriving  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chancellorsville, 
Gen.  Hill,  who  was  in  advance  with  his  division,  threw 
forward  Gen.  Archer  with  his  brigade  to  feel  the  enemy  and 
find  out  if  it  were  practicable  to  attack  from  the  Fredericks- 
burg direction,  from  which  our  army  had  advanced.  I ac- 
companied Gen.  Archer  to  report  the  result  to  Gen.  Hill. 
Upon  advancing  sufficiently  Gen.  Archer  decided  that  an 
advance  was  not  practicable,  and  so  I reported  to  Gen.  Hill. 

“On  my  return,  Gens.  Lee,  Jackson,  and  A.  P.  Hill  were 
together,  and  a few  moments  after  making  my  report  from 
Gen.  Archer,  Gen.  Hill  called  me  to  the  place  where  the 
three  men  were  in  consultation.  Gen.  Lee  had  spread  out 
before  him  a map  of  the  country.  Gen.  Hill  asked  me  if  I 
was  familiar  with  the  roads  through  the  section  between  the 
old  Catherine  furnace  and  the  Orange  C.  H.  road, 
between  Chancellorsville  and  Orange  C.  H.,  indicating  the 
desired  route  by  pointing  to  the  map  held  by  Gen.  Lee. 
Gens.  Lee  and  Hill  knew  that  my  home  was  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock, between  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville. 
I replied  to  Gen.  Hill  that  I had  not  hunted  in  this 
country  since  I left  home  for  school  several  years  before, 
but  that  there  had  always  been  numberless  roads  through 
the  woods,  used  by  wood  choppers,  of  which  I had  only  a 
general  knowledge.  He  then  asked  if  T knew  any  one  who 
could  be  absolutely  relied  upon  who  could  be  secured  as  a 
guide.  I replied  that  a famous  hunter.  Jack  Haydon,  lived 
near  the  river,  and  I knew  was  in  our  lines,  as  when  exam- 
ining the  country  on  the  right  that  day  I saw  him.  A mes- 
senger was  sent  with  orders  not  to  return  without  him. 
Jack  Haydon,  fearing  the  Yankees  might  move  in  on  his 
home,  had  gone  into  the  bushes  near  his  home  to  spend  the 
night. 

Soon  after  passing  the  furnace  Jack  Haydon  reported  to 
Gen.  Jackson  and  directed  him  to  the  Orange  C.  H. 
^road.  When  Gen.  Jackson  reached  the  desired  point  he  dis- 
missed Haydon,  as  he  had  no  further  use  for  him,  being  in 
the  rear  of  Hooker’s  “Grandest  Army  on  the  Planet.”  As 
Jack  Haydon  was  about  to  return  he  rode  up  to  Gen.  Jack- 
son  and  stated  that  he  desired  him  to  do  him  a favor.  The 
General  was  curt  in  saying  “What  is  it,  sir?”  Jack  replied: 
“Take  care  of  yourself.”  Many  times  afterwards,  before  I 
came  to  California  to  live.  Jack  Haydon  and  I laughed  at 
his  request,  and  often  he  used  to  say,  “O,  if  he  had  done 
so!”  When  visiting  my  home  in  1891,  Jack  and  I referred  to 
this  incident. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  refer  to  anything  but  the 
formation  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  Corps  in  preparing  for  the 
attack  on  Hooker’s  flank.  Brigadier  General  Rodes’s  Di- 
vision, formerly  D.  H.  Hill’s,  was  formed  in  front.  Brig- 
adier General  Colston,  who  that  day  was  in  command  of 
Trimble’s  Division,  formed  the  second  line,  and  Gen.  A.  P. 
Hill,  with  his  division,  formed  the  third  line.  When  the  at- 
tack began  and  Gen.  Hill  found  that  his  division  could  not 
keep  up  its  formation  at  the  rapid  pace  Gen.  Rodes  was 
driving  the  Yankees,  he  moved  his  division  by  the  flank 
back  into  the  Chancellorsville  road,  and  the  head  of  the  first 
brigade  was  kept  nearly  even  with  the  line  of  Gen.  Rodes’s 
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Division.  Often  our  division  had  to  double-quick  down  the 
open  road  to  keep  pace  with  Rodes. 

When  it  was  evident  to  Gen.  Hill  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Rodes  to  re-form  his  line  of  battle,  he  proposed  that  he  him- 
self relieve  him,  stating  that  his  division  had  marched  in 
column  while  Rodes’s  must  necessarily  need  re-forming,  com- 
ing, as  they  had  done,  at  such  rapid  speed  through  the  woods. 
Rodes  thanked  him,  and  as  brigade  after  brigade  came  up 
they  were  filed  to  right  or  left. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Gen.  Jackson  rode  up  accompa- 
nied by  Capt.  Boswell  and  one  or  two  couriers.  Gen.  Jack- 
son  asked  Gen.  Hill  how  long  before  he  would  be  ready 
to  advance.  Gen.  Hill  answered,  “In  a few  moments,”  as 
soon  as  he  could  finish  relieving  Gen.  Rodes.  He  then  asked 
Gen.  Hill:  “Do  you  know  the  road  from  Chancellorsville  to 
the  United  States  ford?”  Gen.  Hill  replied:  “I  have  not 
traveled  over  it  for  many  years.”  Gen.  Jackson  turned  to 
Capt.  Boswell  and  said : “Capt.  Boswell,  report  to  Gen.  Hill. 
Gen.  Hill,  when  you  reach  Chancellorsville,  allow  nothing 
to  stop  you;  press  on  to  the  United  States  ford.”  He  then 
rode  out  in  front  of  us,  it  seemed  as  if  waiting  for  us  to  ad- 
vance. Gen.  Hill  sat  on  his  horse  in  the  road  and  nearly  on 
a line  with  Lane’s  men.  His  staff:  and  escort  were  in  front 
of  the  lines  which  had  just  relieved  Gen.  Rodes,  when  some 
one  cried  out,  “Yankee  Cavalry!”  At  once  the  Eighteenth 
North  Carolina  Regiment  of  Lane’s  Brigade,  mistaking  us 
for  Yankees,  opened  fire. 

The  eleven  of  our  staff,  including  Capt.  Boswell,  who 
were  in  front  of  this  regiment  and  within  a few  feet  of  it, 
together  with  their  horses,  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
except  Capt.  Watkins  Leigh  and  myself.  Capt.  Leigh  at 
that  time  was  the  officer  in  command  of  the  rear  guard  of 
Gen.  Hill’s  Division,  but  was  doing  staff  duty. 

Gen.  Hill,  being  on  the  line  with  this  regiment,  escaped 
the  bullets,  but  Gen.  Jackson,  being  in  front,  was  in  the  line 
of  fire.  My  horse  fell  on  me,  and  I could  not  move.  I heard 
Gen.  Hill’s  voice  as  he  called  to  know  if  any  of  his  staff  were 
alive;  when  I spoke  he  sprang  from  his  horse  and  was  as- 
sisting me  when  a courier  came  up  and  told  him  that  Gen. 
Jackson  was  wounded.  Gen.  Jackson  was  at  this  time  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  front  of  our  line,  where  the  courier  found 
us.  Gen.  Hill  then  said  to  me:  “Help  yourself;  I must  go 
to  Gen.  Jackson;  don’t  tell  the  troops.”  A soldier  soon 
helped  me  from  under  my  horse. 

My  uncle,  Capt.  Forbes,  of  the  Ninth  Virginia  Cavalry,  was 
among  the  mortally  wounded. 

Capt.  Forbes’s  horse  was  killed,  and  he  was  shot  through 
the  body.  I secured  a litter  and  had  him  taken  to  Melzi 
Chancellor’s  house,  about  two  miles  from  the  Chancellors- 
ville house.  On  the  way  I met  Lieut.  Smith,  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son’s  staff,  whom  I informed  that  Gen.  Jackson  was  wound- 
ed. This  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  fact  that  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

Returning  to  the  front,  I met  Gen.  Hill,  riding  with  his 
foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  with  that  superb  artillery  officer, 
Maj.  Wm.  Pegram,  leading  his  horse  and  walking  by  his 
side. 

With  great  anxiety  I spoke  to  Gen.  Hill,  supposing  he  was 
wounded  and  not  knowing  how  seriously.  Gen.  Hill  told 
me  that  after  leaving  me  and  assisting  Gen.  Jackson  he  had 
been  shot  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  that  the  wound  was  serious 
enough  to  incapacitate  him  for  continuing  in  command,  and 
that  as  there  was  no  major  general  to  succeed  him  he  had 
sent  Capt.  R.  H.  T.  Adams,  his  chief  signal  officer,  for  Gen. 


Stuart.  He  then  said:  “I  sent  Capt.  Wilburn,  Gen.  Jackson’s 
signal  officer,  who  arrived  after  I reached  Gen.  Jackson,  to 
inform  Gen.  Lee  that  Gen.  Jackson  was  wounded;  you  must 
go  now  and  tell  him  of  my  misfortune  and  that  I have  sent 
for  Gen.  Stuart  to  take  command  here.”  He  then  seemed  to 
realize  that  I had  lost  my  horse,  and,  turning  to  Maj.  Pegram, 
ordered  him  to  supply  me  with  the  best  horse  in  his  battal- 
ion; which  Maj.  Pegram  did,  and  I finally  reached  the  place 
where  Gen.  Lee  was  resting  and  reported  my  instructions  to 
Col.  Walter  H.  Taylor,  who  was  standing  near  a small  camp 
fire.  Gen.  Lee  had  retired  to  rest,  but  he  said  that  Gen.  Lee 
must  know  that  Gen.  Hill  had  been  wounded  and  Gen.  Stu- 
art sent  for. 

I was  very  much  exhausted,  as  I had  had  no  rest  for  for- 
ty-eight hours,  and  lay  down,  awaiting  Col.  Taylor’s  return. 
I must  have  dozed,  for  suddenly  I became  conscious  of  Gen. 
Lee’s  presence.  Upon  attempting  to  rise  he  told  me  not  to 
do  so  until  he  had  finished  his  instructions,  but  to  rest  as 
long  as  I could.  He  then  stated  that  he  deplored  the  wound- 
ing of  Gen.  Jackson  and  of  Gen.  Hill,  and  that  he  entirely 
approved  of  Gen.  Stuart’s  being  sent  for  to  take  command. 
“Tell  Gen.  Stuart,”  said  he,  “that  I cannot  express  my  sor- 
row at  the  wounding  of  Gens.  Jackson  and  Hill,  but  that 
it  is  a satisfaction  to  know  that  the  mantle  of  these  soldiers 
has  fallen  on  one  so  worthy.  Tell  Gen.  Stuart  at  dawn  of 
day  to  attack  and  allow  nothing  to  stop  his  advance;  that 
when  he  can  drive  the  enemy  back  sufficiently  for  me  to 
unite  with  his  right  we  will  try  to  drive  them  into  the 
river.” 

I noticed  he  held  in  his  hand  a small  parcel,  and  as  he 
finished  his  instructions  he  said  with  a smile  upon  his  face: 
“My  friends  here  think  I am  always  hungry  and  have 
wrapped  this  up  for  me  to  eat  in  the  morning;  now  I know 
that,  besides  being  very  tired,  you  have  had  nothing  to  eat ; 
take  this  and  eat  it  as  you  ride.  Remember  the  importance 
of  your  reaching  Gen.  Stuart  in  time.” 

I declined  his  breakfast,  saying  I had  been  eating  Yankee 
rations  the  whole  night.  I was  almost  ready  to  faint  from 
hunger,  but  I would  have  as  soon  taken  the  food  from  the 
Church  altar  as  to  take  his  breakfast,  for  I felt  there  would 
be  nothing  more  to  eat  for  him  until  after  we  had  cooked 
Joe  Hooker’s  goose. 

As  I walked  to  my  horse,  Maj.  Tom  Ballard,  of  Rich- 
mond, who, was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  reserve  wagon  trains 
and  who  was  standing  near  the  camp  fire  with  Col.  Taylor 
when  I rode  up,  followed  me,  and  as  I was  in  the  act  of 
mounting,  said,  “Taylor,  I heard  you  tell  Marse  Robert  that 
he,  and  he  knew  you  were  lying;  but  if  you  had  taken  his 
breakfast,  noncombatant  as  I am,  I’d  have  challenged  you. 
Take  this;”  and  he  handed  me  a canteen  of  brandy.  I have 
taken  in  my  life  all  kinds  of  drinks,  but  I have  no  recollec- 
tion of  any  as  good  as  that  which  I drank  that  night  from 
Maj.  Ballard’s  canteen.  He  then  gave  me  a handful  of 
sandwiches,  and  I started  on  my  return. 

I reached  Gen.  Stuart  as  he  was  mo'  nting  his  horse,'  and 
delivered  to  him  Gen.  Lee’s  instructions. 

Sometime  after  coming  to  California  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a statement  from  Capt.  Adams  as  to  Gen.  Jackson’s  be- 
ing wounded  and  Gen.  Hill’s  sending  for  Gen.  Stuart  might 
establish  beyond  a doubt  how  it  occurred,  as  I had  heard 
several  people  speak  to  the  effect  that  Gen.  Jackson  had 
placed  Stuart  in  command;  so  I wrote  for  a statement,  feel- 
ing assured  that  it  would  confirm  wha.  I know  to  be  the  case. 

I have  Capt.  Adams’s  letter,  in  which  he  states  that  just 
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before  the  fatal  volley  was  fired  Gen.  Hill  sent  him  with  some 
message  to  l.ane;  that  as  he  passed  the  line  of  Lane's  troops 
he  saw  the  men  raise  their  guns  and  fire;  that  a few  steps 
behind  the  line  he  found  Gen.  Lane  and  told  him  his  men 
had  fired  in  the  direction  of  Gens.  Jackson  and  Hill,  and 
that  Lane  was  greatly  concerned;  that  as  soon  as  the  firing 
ceased  he  rode  down  the  road  to  where  he  knew  Gen.  Jack- 
son  had  been  the  moment  before;  that,  going  toward  him, 
he  overtook  Lieut.  Morrison,  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  staff,  and 
about  the  time  they  met  a Yankee  officer  stepped  into  the 
road,  whom  they  made  prisoner.  Captain  Adams  taking  his 
sword  and  canteen ; proceeding  a short  distance  farther, 
they  saw  Gen.  Jackson  supported  by  Hill,  who  was  band- 
aging his  wound,  with  only  a courier  beside  him ; Gen. 
Jackson  seemed  about  to  faint,  when  Adams  gave  him  whis- 
ky out  of  the  captured  canteen;  soon  Capt.  Wilburn  came 
up  and  was  sent  by  Gen.  Hill  to  inform  Gen.  Lee;  that  after 
Jackson  was  sent  to  the  rear  Gen.  Hill  was  wounded  and 
asked  Adams  to  go  for  Stuart,  as  he  was  incapacitated  for 
command  by  his  wound;  Capt.  Adams  found  Gen.  Stuart  and 
delivered  the  message. 

These  facts  are  from  his  letter  written  to  me  in  California 
many  years  ago. 

Gen.  Hill  has  often  stated  to  me  that  when  he  reached 
Gen.  Jackson  only  one  or  two  couriers  were  with  him,  his 
staff  being  absent  on  other  duties. 

Among  those  wounded  on  our  staff  were  Col.  Wm.  H. 
Palmer,  the  adjutant  general  of  our  division,  now  president 
of  the  City  Bank  of  Richmond.  His  horse  w'as  killed  and  his 
shoulder  broken.  Maj.  Conway  R.  Howard,  Gen.  Hill’s 
chief  engineer,  had  his  horse  wounded  and  it  ran  with  him 
into  the  Yankee  line,  only  stopping  when  he  reached  Gen. 
Hooker's  headquarters,  near  the  Chancellorsville  house,  to 
whom  he  surrendered.  His  ride  is  probably  the  most  re- 
markable on  record,  and  for  several  days  after  the  battle  vve 
searched  for  him  in  the  wilderness  woods.  As  his  horse  bore 
him  down  the  plank  road  at  Gilpin  speed  he  was  the  target 
for  every  Yankee  within  range,  but  escaped  with  only  his 
bridle  rein  cut  in  two  and  his  stirrup  leather  severed. 


The  mistake  of  the  North  Carolinians  was  one  of  those 
unfortunate  ones  from  which  no  troops  are  exempt,  mistak- 
ing friend  for  foe;  a Virginia  brigade  did  the  same  thing  in 
the  same  wilderness,  and  only  a few  miles  distant,  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  they  killed  Gen.  Jenkins  and  wounded  Gen. 
Longstreet,  which  mistake  resulted  in  saving  Gen.  Grant’s 
army  from  destruction,  as  the  fatal  mistake  of  the  North 
Carolinians  saved  Hooker  and  his  army  that  night  at  Chan- 
cellorsville. 

A later  letter  from  Col.  Taylor  concerning  it  states; 

“You  ask  if  Capt.  Boswell  was  with  Gen.  Hill  or  with  Gen. 
Jackson.  Gen.  Jackson  ordered  Capt.  Boswell  to  report 
to  Gen.  Hill,  which  he  did  as  he  (Gen.  Jackson)  rode  to  the 
front,  accompanied  by  only  two  or  three  couriers.  Capt. 
Boswell  fell  within  a few  feet  of  me,  and  I saw  his  body 
on  the  field  before  I removed  my  uncle,  Capt.  Forbes,  who 
was  wounded  by  the  same  fatal  volley. 

“The  afternoon  of  the  fight  at  Chancellorsville,  I rode 
back  to  the  rear,  where  Gen.  Hill  was  resting  in  his  ambu- 
lance, suffering  from  his  wound  'of  the  night  before.  I 
accompanied  him  on  horseback,  he  in  his  ambulance,  down 
the  plank  road  toward  the  Chancellorsville  house.  When 
we  reached  the  spot  where  his  staff  had  been  fired  into 
the  night  before,  the  horses  that  had  been  killed  were  lying 
close  together,  and  as  we  stopped  to  examine  the  ground, 
we  recognized  the  different  horses  belonging  to  our  staff 
and  escort.  Proceeding  about  seventy-five  or  a hundred 
yards  farther,  Gen.  Hill  stopped  his  ambulance  and  pointed 
out  to  me  the  place  where  he  had  found  Gen.  Jackson  after 
he  was  wounded. 

“If  Capt.  Randolph  was  with  Gen.  Jackson  when  he  was 
wounded,  he  could  not  have  been  with  Capt.  Boswell,  who 
was  shot  down  with  others  of  Gen.  Hill’s  staff.’’ 


Al.vbama  State  Reunion. — The  Veteran  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  an  invitation  through  Comrade  A.  C.  O.xford, 
adjutant  general  and  chief  of  staff  to  Maj.  Gen.  Harrison,  to 
attend  the  U.  C.  V.  State  reunion  for  Alabama,  to  be  held  in 
Mobile,  November  i6  and  17. 


SKETCHES  OR  INFOR  vlATION  WANTED  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  ABOVE. 
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PERILS  OF  RECRUITING  IN  ARKANSAS. 

In  a sketch  of  the  services  of  Capt.  Pleasant  Buchanan  in 
the  Confederate  war,  J.  Mont.  Wilson,  of  Springfield,  Mo., 
gives  the  following : 

“Pleasant  H.  Buchanan  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Cane 
Hill  College,  Washington  County,  Ark.,  when  the  Confederate 
war  began.  When  the  first  call  for  troops  by  the  State  was 
made  a company  of  the  college  boys  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try was  at  once  organized,  and  Pleasant  Buchanan  was  elected 
captain,  the  president  of  the  college  serving  in  the  company 
as  a private.  It  was  made  one  of  the  companies  of  Col. 
Gratiot's  Third  Regiment  of  Arkansas  State  Troops.  This 
regiment  took  a very  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Oak  Hills,  or 
Wilson  Creek,  fought  on  August  lo,  i86i.  Gen.  Lyon,  the 
Federal  commander,  was  killed  in  their  front.  After  the 
State  troops  were  disbanded,  Capt.  Buchanan  immediately 
raised  another  company  about  September,  i86i,  and  it  be- 
came Company  H,  of  the  Fifteenth  Arkansas  Infantry.  They 
went  into  winter  quarters  at  Blake  & Black’s  Mills,  near 
Cross  Hollows,  Benton  County,  Ark.,  with  the  Third  Louisi- 
ana and  McNair's  Regiment  from  South  Arkansas. 

“When  Gen.  Price  retreated  from  Springfield,  Mo.,  before 
Gens.  Curtis  and  Sigel,  his  regiment,  the  Fifteenth  Arkan- 
sas, was  the  first  to  reenforce  Gen.  Price  at  Elkhorn  Tavern. 
The  battle  of  Elkhorn,  or  Pea  Ridge,  was  fought  a week  or 
two  later,  early  in  March,  1862. 

Gen.  Price  fell  back  to  Boston  Mountain,  where  Gen. 
Ben  McCulloch  united  liis  forces  with  him.  They  advanced 
north  and  gave  battle  to  Gens.  Curtis  and  Sigel  on  Pea 
Ridge,  in  Benton  County.  During  the  fight  of  the  second  day 
Capt.  Buchanan,  his  first  lieutenant.  Patent  Inks,  and  some  of 
his  men  penetrated  the  Federal  lines  and  were  captured.  They 
were  sent  to  prison  on  Johnson’s  Island.  His  regiment  was 
transferred  with  Price’s  army  to  Corinth,  Miss.  After  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  when  Gen.  Bragg  took  command  of  the  army, 
at  Tupelo,  Miss.,  he  reorganized  it  and  compelled  the  different 
regiments  to  fill  all  the  vacancies  of  company  commissioned 
officers.  When  Capt.  Buchanan  and  Lieut.  Inks  were  ex- 
changed in  the  summer  they  found  themselves  without  a 
command. 

“They  made  their  way  to  Northwest  Arkansas  and  at- 
tached themselves  to  Gen.  T.  C.  Hindman's  army.  Capt. 
Buchanan  fought  as  a private  in  Capt.  Earl's  (Cane  Hill) 
Company,  of  the  Thirty-Fourth  Arkansas  Infantry,  at  Prairie 
Grove.  He  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  side,  the  ball  passing 
through  his  canteen  before  it  struck  him.  This  was  in  De- 
cember, 1862.  Gen.  Hindman's  army  fell  back  to  Little  Rock, 
and  spent  the  balance  of  the  winter  there.  In  the  spring  Capt. 
Biichanan  received  a commission  from  the  War  Department 
to  raise  a cavalry  company  of  Partisan  Rangers.  He  went 
to  Northwest  Arkansas  about  May,  I think,  and  in  sixty  days 
had  organized  about  fifty  men.  He  attached  his  men  with 
Capt.  Buck  Brown,  of  Benton  County,  with  the  aim  of  raising 
a battalion.  He  began  active  operations  at  once  against  the 
Federal  forces  operating  from  South  Missouri  and  Fort  Gib- 
son and  numerous  scouting  and  foraging  parties  through 
Northern  Arkansas,  alone  or  with  Capt.  Brown  or  any  other 
Confederate  troops,  as  the  occasion  required.  The  company 
was  constantly  on  the  move  that  summer,  and  engaged  in 
many  fights  and  skirmishes.  On  one  occasion  part  of  each  of 
Buchanan's  and  Brown's  companies  caught  a Federal  scout 
going  from  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T.,  killing 
and  wounding  a few  and  capturing  the  captain  of  the  scout 
and  twenty-two  of  his  men.  At  another  time  they  charged  a 
Federal  scout  occupying  Fayetteville,  losing  one  man,  but 


drove  them  out  of  town,  capturing  the  commanding  officer  and 
some  three  or  four  men.  In  the  fall  Col.  Brooks’s  Cavalry 
Brigade  made  a raid  through  Northern  Arkansas  and  Southern 
Missouri.  Capts.  Brown  and  Buchanan  joined  forces  with 
him  and  did  most  of  the  scouting  and  picketing  for  his  com- 
mand. This  command  started  to  Cassville,  Mo.,  to  capture 
some  Federal  supplies.  On  the  way  they  heard  of  a large 
force  of  Federals,  with  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  camped 
just  below  the  Missouri  line,  guarding  a supply  train.  Col. 
Brooks’s  plan  was  to  attack  about  daylight,  so  he  sent  Lieut. 
Inks  with  a squad  from  each  of  Capts.  Buchanan's  and  Brown’s 
companies  as  an  advance  guard,  with  instructions  to  attack 
vigorously  and  he  would  support  him  at  once.  We  did  so, 
capturing  their  pickets  and  fighting  their  infantry  and  artillery 
for  an  hour.  It  got  so  hot  that  we  had  to  send  to  Col.  Brooks 
for  the  support  he  had  promised,  and  found  his  command  in 
line  behind  a fence  a mile  in  our  rear.  In  answer,  he  sent 
Capt.  Buchanan  and  his  company  as  infantry  to  drive  them 
back.  He  moved  quickly,  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  and  drove 
them  back  into  their  camp  or  the  field  surrounding  it.  We 
quietly  drew  off,  and  that  ended  the  fight. 

“We  moved  over  on  War  Eagle  and  King’s  River,  in  Madi- 
son and  Carroll  Counties,  and  came  in  contact  with  the  Federal 
Gen.  McNeil,  who  had  followed  Gen.  Joe  Shelby  out  of  Mis- 
souri on  one  of  his  raids  up  near  Springfield.  We  fought  his 
command  for  two  days  continuously.  Capts.  Buchanan  and 
Brown  were  in  the  rear  guard  nearly  all  the  time.  The  next 
day  Col.  Brooks  decided  to  go  South  for  the  winter.  A 
part  of  these  two  companies  were  scattered  through  the  coun- 
try scouting,  and  did  not  know  of  this  move  till  after  Col. 
Brooks’s  command  was  south  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

“Capt.  Buchanan  intended  to  complete  the  organization  of 
his  company  by  electing  the  other  officers  the  first  time  we 
were  in  camp  long  enough.  When  we  went  into  camp  in 
Southern  Arkansas  we  found,  with  the  squads  left  in  Northern 
Arkansas  and  some  others  dropping  out  on  a nine  days’  and 
nights'  march  ( as  we  stopped  only  long  enough  for  our  horses 
to  feed  and  rest),  that  he  was  short  of  the  number  required 
to  make  a full  company  and  elect  a full  quota  of  officers. 

“The  squads  and  scouts  left  in  Northwest  Arkansas  not 
coming  South,  as  expected,  Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell,  commanding 
the  division,  detailed  Capt.  Buchanan  to  take  eleven  picked 
men  and  horses  from  these  two  companies  and  go  to  North- 
ern Arkansas  and  bring  out  these  men.  His  instructions 
were  to  avoid  all  towns.  Federal  posts,  or  large  bodies  of 
Federals,  gather  up  all  the  squads  or  individuals,  not  to  do 
anything  to  alarm  the  Federal  posts  in  the  country,  and  avoid 
any  engagement  till  across  the  Arkansas  River.  This  was  a 
very  hazardous  undertaking,  as  the  Arkansas  River  was  forda- 
ble at  this  season  of  the  year  at  only  a few  places,  and  every 
dugout,  canoe,  or  boat  of  any  kind  had  been  ljurned  by  the 
Federals,  except  at  large  towns,  where  guards  were  constantly 
watching  the  river.  There  was  a chain  of  posts  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  from  Little  Rock  to  Van  Buren,  and  one  on 
the  south  side  from  Little  Rock,  by  Arkadelphia,  Caddo  Gap, 
and  Waldron,  to  Fort  Smith.  Every  mill  and  village  in  North- 
west Arkansas  had  a post,  and  scouts  passing  daily.  The 
worst  feature  was  the  leaves  off  the  trees  and  no  forage  at 
all  in  the  country,  and  no  meat  or  bread  for  the  women  and 
children. 

“It  took  a level-headed,  cool  man,  and  plenty  of  nerve  back 
of  it,  to  accomplish  this,  and  that  was  the  very  reason  Gen, 
Cabell  selected  Capt.  Buchanan  for  the  important  undertaking. 
We  had  no  trouble  till  we  came  near  Waldron,  forty  miles 
south  of  the  Arkansas  River,  with  a post  of  one  thousand  men. 
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and  scouts  constantly  passing  between  Caddo  Gap  and  Fort 
Smith.  We  made  a circuit  around  the  town  and  ran  into  some 
outposts  that  fired  on  us,  but  hit  no  one.  We  finally  struck 
the  Fort  Smith  road  west  of  Waldron.  This  all  had  to  be 
done  after  night.  We  aimed  to  travel  till  after  midnight,  and 
then  turn  north  to  the  river  and  cross  the  first  place  we  could 
do  so  without  being  discovered.  We  had  been  riding  quietly 
on  this  road  only  two  or  three  hours,  when  we  came  on  to  a 
Federal  scout  in  a house  near  the  road.  They  hustled  around 
lively  with  their  guns,  and  we  expected  to  have  hot  work  in 
a few  seconds ; but  Capt.  Buchanan  rode  straight  up  to  the 
house  and  inquired  if  it  was  the  military  road  to  Fort  Smith, 
and  by  his  coolness  made  them  believe  we  were  a Federal 
scout  going  to  Fort  Smith.  He  rode  quietly  back  to  us  and 
moved  down  the  road  in  an  ordinary  walk  till  we  were  out  of 
sight  and  hearing,  when  we  rode  rapidly  toward  Fort  Smith 
for  an  hour.  An  hour  or  two  before  daylight  we  turned  off 
the  road  and  traveled  due  north  by  the  north  star  for  the 
river.  We  reached  it,  I think,  the  next  night  just  before  day- 
light. Traveling  all  that  night  by  the  north  star,  we  struck  the 
river  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Big  Mulberry.  We  hid  our 
horses  in  a deep  slough  that  made  into  the  river,  fed  and 
rested  them,  while  some  of  us  slept  and  others  reconnoitered 
the  river  for  a crossing. 

“We  decided  to  try  it  on  a bar  just  above  the  mouth  of  Big 
Mulberry.  Just  as  the  sun  went  down  we  rode  into  the  river, 
and  made  it  without  getting  into  swimming  water;  thence 
four  miles  north  to  the  road  from  Ozark  to  Van  Buren,  through 
underbrush,  brambles,  brier  thickets,  and  a very  dark  night. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  tear  down  the  telegraph  wire  and  drag 
it  out  in  the  woods  in  sections.  We  then  took  all  the  roads 
leading  in  the  direction  of  Cane  Hill,  traveling  hard  to  cross 
the  Fayetteville  and  Van  Buren  road  before  daylight,  so  we 
could  get  to  Boston  Mountain  and  rest  during  the  day  and 
reach  Cane  Hill  the  next  night. 

"My,  how  it  did  rain  that  day ! The  drops  looked  as  large  as 
twenty-five-cent  pieces.  We  crossed  over  the  mountain  and 
reached  Fola  Grays,  the  first  house  we  dared  to  approach  after 
crossing  the  river.  We  learned  that  Maj.  Wright  was  in  com- 
mand of  a post  at  Cane  Hill,  composed  of  Federal  ‘Pisi  In- 
dians’ and  negroes.  We  circled  round  this  place,  and  all 
separated,  going  two  and  two  together  to  their  respective 
homes,  and  then  began  at  once  to  get  word  to  all  the  scat- 
tering men  and  squads  in  Benton,  Washington,  and  Madison 
Counties  to  be  ready  to  start  South  on  a certain  date,  our 
rendezvous  to  be  the  Twin  Mountains,  in  Benton  County, 
near  the  Osage  fork  of  the  Illinois  River.  I went  with  Capt. 
Buchanan  to  his  home.  His  brothers,  William  and  James, 
were  at  home  on  sick  leave.  They  wanted  to  go  South  with 
us,  but  had  no  horses,  and  there  were  none  to  be  bought  in  the 
country,  the  Federals  having  taken  all. 

“We  had  learned  that  Maj.  Wright’s  headquarters  were  at 
Mr.  James  Hagood’s,  and  that  his  horses  and  some  of  the 
other  officers’  horses  were  kept  in  stables  about  one  hundred 
feet  from  this  house,  with  a guard  near  by.  The  captain  de- 
cided that  we  could  go  down  there  the  night  before  we  started, 
get  their  horses,  and  mount  his  brothers.  So  we  four  went 
and  let  the  fence  down  around  the  lot,  but  ran  onto  a guard 
in  the  lot ; then  we  had  to  get  away  quietly.  My  sister  was 
at  White  McClellan’s,  only  a quarter  of  a mile  away,  so  I 
went  by  to  tell  her  good-by,  and  the  captain  went  with  me, 
as  Charlie  McClellan  was  going  with  us.  While  there  Miss 
Emma  Hagood  and  Amanda  Hinds  told  me  that  they  had  tied 
Maj.  Wright’s  horse  to  the  fence  just  in  the  rear  of  the  dwell- 
ing, where  we  could  get  it.  I asked  the  captain  if  he  would 


allow  me  to  go  and  get  it.  So  I did,  and  we  all  four  re- 
turned to  his  mother’s  and  left  before  daylight,  moving  out 
in  the  barren  timber  toward  Rhea’s  Mill,  and  stopped  to  feed 
our  horses  before  starting  for  the  Twin  Mountains. 

“William  Rhinehart  and  Guy  Blake,  two  of  the  escort,  had 
joined  us,  and  in  thirty  minutes  more  we  would  have  been 
on  our  way  and  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  come  up  with 
us.  Our  horses  all  had  their  bridles  off.  The  captain  was 
lying  down  on  some  leaves  with  a paper  over  his  face.  Wil- 
liam Buchanan  had  procured  a plug  of  a horse  and  James 
had  gotten  a mule. 

“When  I first  saw  the  Federals  they  were  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  away,  deployed  in  line.  I called  to  the  boys,  and 
each  one  sprang  to  his  horse.  As  we  did  this  they  began 
firing  and  charged  us.  My  horse  and  the  captain’s  mare  stood 
with  their  heads  near  together.  As  I sprang  into  my  saddle 
and  wheeled  my  horse,  the  captain  was  standing  in  his  stir- 
rup, with  his  right  leg  nearly  in  the  saddle.  Rhinehart  and  I 
ran  together,  and  we  had  gone  about  one  hundred  yards 
when  the  captain’s  mare  dashed  by  us.  I was  satisfied  then 
that  he  was  shot.  Will  and  Jim  Buchanan  were  shot  before 
mounting.  They  ran  at  Jim  to  shoot  him  while  he  was  trying 
to  bridle  his  mule,  and  he  fought  one  of  them  with  his  bridle 
for  fifty  yards  before  he  could  shoot  him. 

“I  have  heard  that  I was  censured  as  being  the  cause  of 
their  death  by  taking  that  horse.  It  is  possible  we  could  have 
gotten  away  without  their  making  such  an  effort  to  find  us, 
if  I had  not  taken  the  horse.  It  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
captaiif  that  we  get  the  officers’  horses  to  mount  his  brothers, 
William  and  Jim  Buchanan,  and  we  were  only  prevented  by 
the  guard.  I did  not  offer  to  go  for  the  major’s  horse  till 
the  captain  cheerfully  gave  his  consent.  I also  heard  at  that 
time  that  the  negroes  had  reported  to  the  Federals  that  we 
were  there  and  put  them  on  our  trail.  Maj.  Wright’s  orders 
to  the  troop  of  Federals  sent  after  us  were  to  take  no  prisoners, 
as  I have  learned  since. 

“I  was  in  Capt.  Buchanan’s  classes  in  college,  was  in  his 
infantry  company  till  captured,  again  was  one  of  the  first  to 
join  this  cavalry  company,  was  in  his  mess  from  that  day  till 
he  was  killed,  and  I never  saw  a more  perfect  Christian  gen- 
tleman. With  my  intimate  and  varied  association  with  him 
I never  heard  him  utter  a word  that  could  not  have  been 
spoken  in  the  presence  of  a lady.  He  was  as  brave  as  the 
bravest,  very  cool,  and  never  got  rattled  in  a fight.  He  was 
a model  officer  and  soldier,  and  was  respected  by  all  of  his 
men.  I never  saw  but  one  soldier  refuse  to  do  anything  he 
told  him.  In  his  cool,  quiet  way  he  convinced  that  fellow  that 
he  had  better  do  it,  and  do  it  quick.  He  was  so  modest  and 
unassuming;  it  was  only  those  who  were  intimate  with  him 
that  knew  his  real  worth  and  merit.” 

The  brutality  of  the  Federals  after  these  men  were  killed 

is  beyond  precedent.  In  a letter  from  Mrs.  to  Comrade 

Wilson,  author  of  the  foregoing,  she  states : 

“In  regard  to  the  death  of  the  Buchanan  brothers  I will 
tell  you  what  I remember  of  the  circumstances.  It  is  painful 
to  me,  even  at  this  day,  to  recall  that  scene.  Mrs.  Buchanan 
requested  some  of  us  to  go  and  care  for  the  bodies  and 

keep  the  hogs  from  getting  to  them.  Mrs.  , of  Little 

Rock,  and  I volunteered  to  go  for  her  sake.  We  had  gone 
about  halfway  to  our  old  home  place — about  a mile — when 
we  heard  the  scouts  coming  in  with  the  bodies,  and  we 
waited  for  them  to  come  up.  The  bodies  were  stripped  of  all 
clothing  save  the  under-garments.  We  asked  the  captain  to 
take  them  down  to  their  mother.  He  would  not  consent, 
but  said  he  wanted  us  to  go  down  with  them  to  Boonsboro. 
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We  got  into  the  ambulance  with  the  dead  boys  lying  in  the  back 
part,  so  powder-burned  and  blood-stained  that  we  could  not 
recognize  them.  They  drove  at  full  speed  all  the  way,  yelling 
and  shouting:  ‘Hurrah  for  Capt.  Buchanan!’ 

“After  arriving  at  Boonsboro  and  I went  to  a resi- 

dence until  they  had  washed  the  faces  of  the  dead  boys,  then 
we  recognized  each  one.  They  were  shot  in  the  face  and 
head,  but  no  other  violence  that  I remember,  except  that 
Capt.  Buchanan  was  stabbed  in  the  side  three  or  four  times. 
The  Federals  then  took  them  back  up  home  to  their  mother. 
Two  of  the  old  citizens  went  with  us  in  a separate  hack. 

“They  were  dressed  in  their  graduating  suits,  which  Mrs. 
Braden  got  from  their  hiding  places  in  the  attic.  As  far  as 
I know,  everything  was  conducted  in  order  at  the  burial.  I 
did  not  go.  . . . Never  can  I forget  that  moonlight  ride 

with  those  dear  boys  thrown  in  like  butchered  swine,  and  the 
yells  of  those  negroes  and  Indians  I” 

The  other  lady  who  accompanied  them  on  that  sad  mission 
recalls  the  awful  event,  and  writes  of  it  minutely,  even  quot- 
ing the  words  of  participants.  She  mentions,  for  instance, 
that  while  an  Indian,  Redbird,  was  looking  at  Jimmie  he  said: 
“That  was  one  brave  man.  I hate  to  kill  him;  but  I have  to, 
as  he  kill  me.” 


CoNFCSiNG  Gens.  Loring  and  Lowry  at  Franklin. — Com- 
rade J.  L.  Boswell,  of  Plainview,  Tex.,  corrects  an  error  in 
the  Veteran  in  regard  to  Gen.  Loring  in  the  battle  of  Frank- 
lin, saying  he  did  not  make  a speech  to  his  men  as  reported ; 
that  he  commanded  a division  in  Stewart’s  Corps.  “Gen. 
Lowry,  a Baptist  preacher  with  whom  I was  acquainted  before 
the  war,  commanded  a brigade  in  Cleburne’s  Division,  and 
it  must  have  been  he  that  made  the  speech  referred  to.”  The 
editor  of  the  Veteran  has  sought  for  years  in  vain  to  know 
who  it  was  that  Gen.  Hood  approached  just  after  examining 
the  enemy’s  lines  from  Winstead  Hill,  and,  riding  back,  ap- 
proached an  officer  also  on  horse,  and  said : “General,  we  will 
make  the  fight.”  The  two  clasped  hands. 


SERVICE  OF  DR.  J.  C.  LEE  FOR  CONFEDERATES. 

In  the  Veteran  for  August  appeared  an  extract  from  a 
communication  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Kellar  in  reference  to  the  rank 
and  position  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Lee  in  the  Confederate  service.  On 
investigation  the  Veteran  ascertains  from  Mrs.  J.  C,  Lee 
that  there  was  an  error  in  the  statement  made  on  the  subjeqt 
in  the  April  Veteran.  Dr.  Lee  was  not  the  surgeon  general 
on  Gen.  Hindman’s  staff,  as  stated,  when  he  was  in  command 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  received  from  a 
gentleman  who  is  a warm  friend  of  Mrs.  Lee’s : “Dr.  J.  C. 
Lee  was  a close  personal  friend  of  Gen.  Hindman  while  he 
commanded  in  Arkansas,  and  when  the  General  was  ordered 
to  San  Antonio  in  November,  1864,  he  sent  for  Dr.  Lee,  who 
was  his  family  physician  until  July  i,  1865.  Their  intimate 
friendship  continued  after  the  General  went  to  Mexico,  and 
ceased  only  with  his  death,  at  Helena,  Ark.,  after  returning 
to  this  country.  Dr.  Lee  never  held  any  official  position  in 
the  Confederate  army,  on  account  of  physical  disabilities. 
Being  a man  of  wealth,  it  was  his  pride  and  pleasure  to  con- 
tribute in  every  possible  way  to  the  Confederate  cause  as  an 
original  secessionist.  The  services  of  Dr.  Lee  to  the  Confed- 
eracy were  of  inestimable  value,  and  the  memory  of  them  will 
always  be  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  Southern  peo- 
ple who  were  the  recipients  of  his  kindly  attention  and  medical 
skill.  He  was  a ti'^eless  worker,  often  going  day  and  night  in 


the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  supplying  the  families  and 
soldiers  not  only  with  medicine  but  food  as  well.  When  the 
first  troops  went  to  Louisville,  Ark.,  he  turned  his  own  home 
into  a private  hospital,  and  took  care  of  many  of  Col.  W.  B. 
Ochiltree’s  soldiers  and  others  of  Gen.  Randall  Gibson’s  Bri- 
gade.” 

He  continued  the  practice  of  medicine  upon  a petition  of 
the  people  of  his  county,  who  considered  his  services  invaluable 
as  a physician  to  the  soldiers  and  their  wives  and  children. 
In  November,  1863,  the  medicines  gave  out,  and  Dr.  Lee  took 
a trip  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  procure  them.  He  was  successful, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  soldiers’  families,  as  shorten  by  the 
following  document : 

“The  State  of  Arkansas,  County  of  Lafayette. 

“I,  James  M.  Montgomery,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Lafayette  County,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  do  hereby  certify 
that  Dr.  John  C.  Lee,  the  bearer  hereof,  is  a citizen  of  said 
County  of  Lafayette;  is  also  a practicing  physician  in  good 
standing,  and  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
good  and  loyal  Southern  man.  He  being  desirous  to  go  to  the 
city  of  Mobile  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  medicines,  this 
certificate  is  given  him  with  a hope  that  it  will  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  journey  unmolested,  and  insure  him  the  respect 
and  treatment  due  a true  Southern  gentleman. 

“In  testimony  whereof  I hereunto  set  my  hand  and  official 
seal  at  Lewisville,  Ark.,  this  loth  day  of  November,  A.D. 
1862. 

“J.  M.  Montgomery,  Clerk;  Len  B.  Green,  Judge  of  Circuit 
Court,  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  Ark.;  James  K.  Young,  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  of  Sixth  Circuit  of  Arkansas.” 

The  following  winter  his  time  was  occupied  with  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  profession  among  the  Confederate  people.  In 
March,  1864,  Dr.  Lee  was  especially  detailed  by  Lieut.  Gen. 
Kirby  Smith  for  an  important  commission,  as  set  forth  in 
Special  Orders  No.  65,  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department,  dated  Shreveport,  March  17,  1864, 
as  follows:  “Dr.  J.  C.  Lee  and  R.  B.  Jones  have  permission 
to  take  from  Lewisville,  Ark.,  to  the  Rio  Grande  twenty-five 
bales  of  cotton  and  five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  medicines,  he  having  given  security  that 
the  proceeds  will  be  invested  in  that  way.  During  his  trip 
there  and  back  his  wagons,  teams,  and  drivers  will  be  ex- 
empted from  molestation  of  any  kind.”  On  the  Doctor’s  re- 
turn he  was  personally  complimented  by  Gen.  Kirby  Smith 
for  his  energy  and  integrity  in  carrying  out  these  orders. 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Director  of  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  of  Alabama,  writes  from  Montgomery,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1904:  “The  publication  of  the  sketch  of  Mrs.  Lee 
contained  two  mistakes  which  she  has  spoken  to  me  about, 
and  I think  no  one  could  regret  more  than  she  that  any  errors 
could  have  crept  into  the  sketch.  From  statements  made  by 
her  to  me  Dr.  Kellar  is  correct  in  his  statement.  I wish  to 
say,  however,  that  the  statements  in  her  sketch  as  to  the 
LTnion  sentiment  in  Louisville  in  the  winter  of  i860  and  1861 
and  as  to  the  flag-raising  incident  are  all  correct.  She  has 
exhibited  to  me  old  diaries,  letters,  and  other  papers  which 
clearly  substantiate  these  facts,  the  other  error  being  that 
the  flag-raising  occurred  after  Lincoln’s  proclamation.  It 
occurred  on  January  9,  1861,  three  months  before  Lincoln’s 
proclamation.” 


Let  this  one  rule  prevail : See  to  it  that  the  Veteran  is  in 
every  Southern  home.  One  dollar  a year  is  a light  tax  for  so 
much  return. 
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Leonidas  Colwei.l  Balch. 

Leonidas  C.  Balch  was  born  in  Panola  County,  Miss.,  No- 
vember 20,  1842 ; and  closed  his  career  at  the  home  of  his 
later  years,  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  April  18,  1904,  beloved  by  those 
who  were  nearest  to  him  and  knew  him  best  and  respected 
by  the  entire  com- 
munity, while  his 
death  was  regrettei' 
by  all  who  knew 
him. 

On  May  18,  1861, 
young  Balch  en- 
tered the  Confeder- 
ate army,  join- 
ing the  Twelfth 
Mississippi  Infan- 
try. He  was  so 
severely  wounded 
at  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines  that 
for  many  months 
his  life  hung  in 
the  balance,  and 
was  saved  only  by 
the  devotion  of 
those  historic  wom- 
en of  old  Virginia 
whose  names  and 
fame  have  come 
down  to  us  with 
loving  praises  as  an  example  to  other  generations  of  American 
women.  The  w'ound  never  entirely  healed,  and  to  the  day 
of  his  death  was  the  subject  of  constant  medical  attention. 
Considering  such  a lifelong  burden,  it  is  wonderful  that  he 
possessed  such  an  iron  will  and  determination  as  to  enable 
him  to  lead  so  vigorous  and  useful  a life. 

Comrade  Balch  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in 
1870,  and  soon  became  a leader  among  the  entire  bar  of  North 
^Mississippi.  Influenced  by  friends  W'ho  had  preceded  him, 
with  his  family  he  removed  to  Little  Rock  in  1881.  His 
practice  there  was  limited,  as  much  of  his  pleading  was  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State,  where  he  was  widely  known, 
'Fhose  who  came  in  personal  contact  with  him  recognized  at 
once  not  only  an  able  counsel,  but,  what  is  better  and  rarer, 
a truly  good  man,  governed  in  both  professional  and  business 
life  by  a clear  and  singularly  well-balanced  mind  and  by  a 
quickened  conscience  which  developed  to  a remarkable  degree 
uprightness  and  purity  in  his  personal  life. 

Three  weeks  before  his  death  he  sent  for  a friend  and 
calmly  gave  directions  as  to  the  details  of  his  burial  and  as 
to  his  worldly  affairs,  with  all  the  air  of  hope,  as-,  though 
about  to  take  a journey.  Then,  as  the  end  approached,  he 
measured  the  hours,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  called 
his  family  about  him  and  announced  that  the  end  was  at 


hand,  and,  folding  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him,  he 
laid  him  down  as  if  to  peaceful  sleep. 

It  was  not  like  a house  of  mourning.  With  such  a blame- 
less life  record,  with  such  a strong  but  gentle  spirit,  those 
around  him  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had  “filled  the  meas- 
ure of  his  days  with  usefulness'’  and  that  he  had  left  to  his 
family  and  to  the  world  a legacy  of  honor,  the  fruit  of  a 
well-spent  and  heroic  life,  and  that  in  God’s  providence  we 
should  not  mourn  that  he  had  been  released  from  his  long  and 
patient  suffering. 

Representatives  of  the  bar  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
widow  and  family  in  their  bereavement  in  the  resolutions 
passed  as  a tribute  to  his  memory. 

Comrade  Balch  was  an  ardent  Confederate,  boldly  vindi- 
cating every  principle  that  actuated  his  people.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  recently  commanded  the  U.  C.  V.  As- 
sociation of  Arkansas,  with  the  rank  of  Major  General. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brown  Burch. 

The  Veteran  for  September  announced  the  death  of  Mrs. 
John  C.  Burch,  of  Nashville,  the  last  surviving  daughter  of 
Gen.  John  C.  Brown.  More  than  such  mention  was  merited. 

Elizabeth  Brown  Burch  was  born  March  8,  1870;  and  died 
August  31,  1904.  She  was  the  wife  of  John  C.  Burch  and 
daughter  of  John  C.  and  Elizabeth  Childress  Brown.  Her 
homes  had  ever  been  in  Pulaski  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  e.xcept 
when,  in  her  childhood,  her  father  was  Attorney,  Receiver, 
and  President  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad.  She  at- 
tended Martin  College  in  Pulaski,  the  Convent  of  Visitation 
at  Georgetown,  D,  C.,  and  Mrs.  Reed’s  School  in  New  York 
City.  She  was  always  ardently  devoted  to  the  Confederate 
cause,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  President  of  Chapter 
No.  I,  Nashville,  not  only  the  first  but  one  of  the  largest 
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Chapters,  U.  D.  C.,  in  the  great  organization.  She  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Campbell  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  but  had  resigned. 
Her  only  child,  John  C.  Brown  Burch,  was  born  in  May,  1898. 
(This  son  will  ever  have  occasion  for  pride  in  his  ancestors, 
whose  names  he  bears.  His  father’s  father,  John  C.  Burch, 
was  the  leading  man  in  the  press  of  Tennessee  for  many  years. 


PULASKI -CEMETERY — AT  GRAVES  OF  GEN.  BROWN  AND  HIS  THREE 
DAUGHTERS. 

He  was  adviser  in  all  great  political  issues,  and  was  Secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  John  C.  Brown,  was  an  able  lawyer.  He  was  pro- 
moted from  the  command  of  his  regiment  to  major  general, 
and  was  in  command  of  Cheatham’s  Division  when  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Franklin,  near  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the 
war  he  was  a member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention, 
whereby  legislation  was  enacted  to  overcome  certain  carpet- 
bag rules  in  the  State : he  was  afterwards  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  also  connected  with  great  railroad  enterprises,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  President  of  the  Tennessee  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  the  largest  corporation  that  had  ever  been 
organized  in  the  South.) 

Mrs.  Burch  was  a lovely  woman,  her  beautiful  face  ever 
beaming  with  kindness,  so  expressive  of  her  words  in  the  crisis 
between  life  and  death  when  she  emphasized  her  true  character 
in  saying ; 'T  love  everybody.” 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Stout. 

“A  mother  is  a mother  still, 

The  holiest  thing  alive.” 

From  a beautiful  tribute  by  Mrs.  George  Langston  to  the 
wife  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Stout,  whose  death  followed  so  soon  that 
of  her  distinguished  husband,  the  following  notes  are  taken : 

Aiariha  Aloore  Abernathy  was  born  in  Giles  County,  Tenn., 
January  19,  1830;  and  in  April  of  1848  she  united  her  destiny 
with  that  of  Samuel  H.  Stout,  to  whom  she  was  the  truest 
and  tenderest  friend  through  every  varying  fortune.  When 
the  war  came  on,  with  its  peculiarly  trying  times,  and  the 
husband  was  giving  his  care  to  the  wounded  and  dying  in 
hospital  and  camp,  she  too  listened  to  the  bugle  call  of  duty. 
Not  alone  to  her  family  were  her  energies  devoted.  She 
went  beyond  this  in  giving  strength  to  the  weak,  faith  to  the 
unbelieving,  and  honor  to  the  Southland  as  wife,  mother,  and 
friend.  And  in  the  darker  days  which  followed  the  close  of 
the  war,  amidst  the  confusion  and  bitterness  of  feeling  and 
unpleasant  associations,  the  universal  motherhood  of  this 


noble  woman  pierced  the  rift  of  blackness,  and  by  faith  she 
looked  beyond  and  hoped  for  better  things  to  come,  and  so 
inspired  all  by  the  oneness  of  her  love. 

Afterwards  they  became  residents  of  Cisco,  Tex.,  where 
Dr.  Stout  was  prominently  connected  with  the  development 
of  the  town,  especially  in  its  educational  and  municipal  depart- 
ments, and  here  his  wife  made  for  herself  a place  in  the 
hearts  of  all.  In  later  years  their  home  was  at  Clarendon ; and 
it  was  here,  on  September  18,  1903,  that  the  hands  lovingly 
joined  so  many  years  before  were  unclasped  and  the  hus- 
band entered  the  spirit  land;  and  here,  on  July  10,  1904,  the 
loving  wife  followed  him  whom  she  had  so  willingly  followed 
all  the  days  of  her  life.  Faith  looks  beyond,  and  we  see  them 
united  forever,  where 

"There’s  perpetual  spring,  perpetual  youth. 

No  joint-benumbing  cold  nor  scorching  heat. 

Famine  nor  age  have  any  being  there.” 

Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

B.  F.  Short. 

A tribute  by  John  A.  Miller,  Commander  of  his  Camp ; 

"B.  F.  Short,  of  Company  F,  Fourth  Regiment  of  Tennes- 
see Cavalry,  C.  S.  A.,  on  July  26,  1904,  answered  the  sum- 
mons of  the  mystic  angel  and  crossed  over  the  dark  river 
to  dwell  in  the  white  tents  of  the  silent,  there  to  rest  till 
the  reveille  of  the  resurrection  morn  shall  awaken  him  to  life 
eternal.  Comrade  Short  was  buried  in  Mount  Hope  Ceme- 
tery, Franklin,  Tenn.,  by  McEwen  Bivouac,  of  which  he  was 
an  honored  member.  He  was  a soldier  true  and  tried  till 
the  surrender,  and  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  as 
citizen,  neighbor,  and  friend,  and  in  his  family  was  a model 
of  devotion, 

“A  few  years  ago  a reunion  of  the  five  brothers  of  this  fam- 
ily was  held  in  Franklin,  notable  for  the  fact  of  their  having 


B.  F.  SHORT. 

been  separated  thirty-five  years  before  and  having  passed  safely 
through  the  dangers  of  the  war,  and  still  living  in  the  en- 
joyment of  good  health  and  happy  homes.  Of  the  five  broth- 
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ers,  W.  A.  Short,  the  elder,  enlisted  in  October,  1862,  in 
Capt.  Hobbs’s  Company,  Tenth  (Col.  Cox)  Tennessee  Cav- 
alry, served  th'rough  the  war,  and  surrendered  with  Gen.  For- 
rest at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  never  having  been  wounded  or  cap- 
tured. Jno.  J.  Short  was  a member  of  Capt.  McEwen’s  Com- 
pany, Forty-Fourth  Tennessee;  was  captured  in  1862  and  sent 
to  Camp  Chase,  then  to  Rock  Island;  was  sent  to  Richmond 
for  exchange  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war,  surrender- 
ing at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  with  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston.  Jesse 
A.  Short  enlisted  in  May,  1861,  in  Carter's  Company  of  the 
Twentieth  Tennessee  Infantry;  was  wounded  at  Murfrees- 
boro, Hoover’s  Gap,  Chickamauga,  Resaca,  and  Jonesboro, 
Ga.;  served  through  the  war.  Henry  M.  Short  was  also  a 
member  of  Carter’s  Company  of  the  Twentieth  Tennessee; 
he  was  wounded  at  Shiloh  and  at  Franklin;  served  through 
the  war,  however,  and  surrendered  with  Gen.  Johnston  at 
Greensboro.  B.  F.  Short  served  in  Pierce’s  Company  of  the 
Fourth  Tennessee  Cavalry  during  the  war,  and  was  never 
wounded  or  captured.  He  surrendered  at  Washington,  Ga.” 

Dr.  H.  G.  Logan. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Logan,  Adjutant  of  V.  Y.  Cook  Camp,  of  New- 
ark, Ark.,  died  on  June  23,  1904.  Lie  was  born  in  Cleveland 
County,  N.  C.,  in  1847,  and  entered  the  Confederate  army  in 
May,  1861,  serving  to 
the  close  of  the  war 
as  first  lieutenant  of 
Company  D,  Second 
North  Carolina  Jun- 
ior Reserves.  Dr. 

Logan  was  a practi- 
cing physician,  and  a 
great  part  of  his  time 
and  services  was 
given  to  those  in  dis- 
tress and  need.  What 
a beautiful  retrospect 
he  has  left  his  family 
and  friends  ! No  one 
ever  appealed  to  him 
in  vain,  though  the 
demands  upon  him 
were  constant.  Since 
his  death  his  young 
daughter.  Miss  Ellen, 
is  acting  adjutant  of  the  Camp,  an  honor  worthily  bestowed, 
for  to  her  it  is  a labor  of  love,  and  her  official  services  are 
promptly  and  faithfully  performed.  This  Camp  has  a 
mortuary  fund  on  the  assessment  plan,  available  at  the  death 
of  a member,  and  was  the  first  in  all  the  confederation  of 
Camps  to  advocate  an  immediate  and  closer  affiliation  of  the 
Sons  of  Veterans  with  the  old  soldiers. 

Edward  Edgar. 

Edward  Edgar,  Lieutenant  Commander  of  Camp  Sutton,  at 
Port  Lavaca,  Tex.,  died  at  Santa  Rita,  N.  Mex.,  May  25.  In 
all  his  extensive  acquaintance  none  knew  him  but  to  love  him. 
Comrade  Edgar  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  New  Orleans, 
but  at  the  age  of  twelve  went  to  Calhoun  County,  Tex.  In 
1861  he  joined  Company  D,  Sixth  Texas  Infantry,  and  was 
sent  to  Arkansas  Post,  Ark.,  where  he  remained  until  its 
fall,  when  he  was  sent  as  a prisoner  of  war  to  Springfield,  111. 
Later  he  was  exchanged  at  City  Point,  Va.,  and  immediately 
resumed  service  in  the  Confederate  army,  sharing  in  the 


glory  of  that  unfaltering  band  through  many  battles  and 
vicissitudes  until  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Johnston  at  Benton- 
ville,  N.  C.  He  was  married  in  1877  to  Miss  Annie  B. 
O Niel,  of  Port  Lavaca,  who,  w'th  two  children,  survives  him. 
Sutton  Camp,  C.  V.,  formed  a noble  squad,  and  with  flag 
unfurled  escorted  the  body  of  their  comrade  to  its  last  rest- 
ing place. 

Dr.  a.  a.  Marsteller. 

A.  A.  Marsteller  was  born  at  the  old  family  homestead 
in  Prince  William  County,  Va.,  in  September,  1844;  and  died 
May  17,  1904.  He  joined  the  famous  Black  Horse  Cavalry 
under  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  soon  won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  great  leader  by  his  daring  and  adventurous 
spirit,  and  who  mentions  him  in  one  of  his  official  reports 
as  a lad  of  ‘‘extraordinary  daring  and  individual  prowess.” 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  ordered  the  report  to  be  sent  to  President 
Davis  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  forwarding  the  same 
added : “As  a bold  deed,  it  may  interest  and  please.” 

Young  Marsteller  studied  medicine,  graduating  with  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class.  At  the  request  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  he  located  in  Stafford  County,  near  Gen.  Lee’s  estate. 
Wide  Water,  and  became  his  family  physician.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  built  up  a large  and 
lucrative  practice,  from  which  ill  health  finally  compelled 
him  to  retire. 

As  a soldier,  his  record  was  brilliant;  as  a physician,  he 
was  eminently  successful ; as  a surgeon,  he  was  a bold  and 
skillful  operator;  as  a citizen,  he  was  honored  and  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a devoted  husband  and  fa- 
ther, and  leaves  a wife  and  two  children,  a son  and  a daugh- 
ter, to  mourn  their  loss. 

Capt.  Richard  Catesby  Wiggs. 

Capt.  R.  C.  Wiggs,  well  known  throughout  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  died  on  the  7th  of  June,  1904.  He  was  a man  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  traits  of  character.  He  was  born  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1838;  and  lived  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
for  about  thirty-three  years,  residing  at  Oakland  since  1874. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  assisted  in  raising  Company 
C of  the  Eleventh  Texas  Cavalry,  the  first  company  formed 
in  Grayson  County.  Two  years  after  its  organization  he 
was  elected  captain  and  was  then  made  assistant  inspector 
general  of  cavalry,  under  John  A.  Horton.  He  participated 
in  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  was  twice 
wounded.  Always  found  at  his  post  of  duty,  he  loyally  de- 
fended the  cause  in  which  he  believed,  and  was  a brave  and 
faithful  soldier. 

Capt.  Wiggs  was  an  intermarried  citizen  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  and  held  office  under  the  Indian  government  at 
different  times,  having  been,  respectively,  sheriff  and  county 
clerk  of  Pickens  County,  both  of  which  offices  he  held  sev- 
eral terms.  He  performed  the  duties  of  these  offices  at  a 
time  when  conditions  were  quite  different  from  those  of  to- 
day, the  Indian  courts  and  government  then  being  the  only 
local  institutions  of  government.  In  his  official  position, 
as  in  his  private  life,  he  had  the  entire  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  the  full-blooded  Indian,  as  well  as  all  other  citizens, 
because  in  his  dealings  with  all  he  followed  the  golden  rule 
of  conduct.  He  was  truly  loyal  in  all  the  relations  of  life— to 
his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  government. 

He  leaves  a wife  and  three  children. 
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DANIEL  DECATUR  EMMETT’S  ‘'DIXIE.” 

The  September  issue  of  the  Veteran  1:ls  aroused  animated 
discussion  upon  changing  the  words  of  “Dixie.”  A spirited 
woman  writes  from  far  out  West: 

“Don’t  you  ever  let  any  man  or  woman  change  the  words 
of  Emmett’s  ‘Dixie.’  It  would  be  sacrilege ! It’s  the  South’s 
‘Marseillaise.’  If  the  words  ‘passed  muster’  nearly  half  a 
century,  surely  they  are  fit  for  the  rest  of  time  and  eternity ! 
Just  as  well  change  ‘Old  Hundred’  or  ‘Jesus,  Lxjver  of  My 
Soul!’  . . . Then,  too,  isn't  nigger  all  the  style?  Don’t 

they  write  nigger,  talk  nigger,  sing  nigger,  act  nigger,  preach 
nigger?  The  one  being  biggest  nigger  gets  most  pay,  most 
notoriety,  and  most  gratification ! 

“Wasn’t  it  nigger  that  ‘Dixie’  inspired  the  boys  in  gray  to 
‘walk  around’  as  no  boys  ever  did  before  or  can  do  again? 
If  I wanted  fame,  I’d  strike  at  original  things,  not  wait  until 
a poor  fellow  had  passed  into  the  great  beyond  to  meddle 
with  his  production  and  try  to  share  his  glory.  ‘Dixie’  is  too 
great  for  a second  fiddle  1 It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  con- 
template.” 

Miss  Beatrice  Cunningham,  of  Cadiz,  Ky.,  writes  of  the  orig- 
inal “Dixie “I  come  with  a grievance.  I have  observed  with 
some  wonderment  the  signs  of  a possible  adoption  of  new 


zvords  to  our  loved  ‘Dixie.’  It  seems  a poor  tribute  to  Em- 
mett, just  now  in  the  yet  present  gloom  of  his  passing,  to 
think  of  such  a thing.  There  is  but  one  ‘Dixie.’  Let  poet- 
asters trim,  and  all  the  prima  donnas  of  the  world  adopt  the 
new  one,  still  there  is  only  one  ‘Dixie’  to  the  torn  heart  of 
true  Southrons — the  one  of  Emmett’s.  It  is  the  coloring  of 
the  old  version  that  makes  it  so  loved  and  famous.  Any 
change  would  rob  the  song  of  its  time-worn  and  old  South 
prestige.  It  came  from  the  heart  and  soul  of  a man  when 
history  was  warm  in  its  making.” 

In  connection  widr  the  fine  old  man,  the  author  of  “Di.xie,” 
Mr.  A1  G.  Field,  prop.ietor  of  what  is  doubtless  the  greatest 
minstrel  show  ever  organized,  on  a recent  visit  to  Nashville, 
paid  respect  to  the  Veteran  by  a serenade  to  Dan  Emmett’s 
friend.  The  Nashville  Banner  said  of  the  circumstance  : 

“Once  again  the  A1  G.  Field  Greater  Minstrels  made  their 
presence  felt  in  Nashville,  for  parade  No.  2 was  given  by  that 
organization  this  morning.  This  tirre  the  entire  company 
was  installed  in  carriages  and  two  tallyhos,  and  made  a tour 
of  every  part  of  the  city. 

“The  factory  districts  were  visited  and  concerts  were  given 
in  front  of  several  manufacturing  establishments.  The  work- 
ing people  were  much  gratified,  and  showed  their  appreciation 
of  the  music  by  enthusiastic  applause.  Clas- 
sic and  popular  airs  were  played,  and  withal 
the  music  was  an  excellent  tonic  during  the 
hours  of  labor. 

“However,  the  feature  of  the  parade  was 
really  the  concert  given  in  front  of  the  office 
of  Mr.  S.  A.  Cunningham,  editor  of  the  Con- 
federate Veteran  and  a friend  of  Mr.  Field. 
These  gentlemen  have  been  brought  very 
close  together  through  their  mutual  regard 
for  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  the  author  of 
‘Dixie.’  . . .” 

Some  reminiscences  of  “Uncle  Dan  Em- 
mett” are  promised  by  Mr.  Field  ere  long. 
Those  who  best  knew  this  mellovv-hearted, 
courtly  old  man  owe  to  his  memory  expres- 
sions for  the  public. 

The  protests  herewith  recorded  are  but  of 
many  which  have  been  entered  against  chan- 
ging the  words  of  “Dixie.” 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  intimate  that  such 
change  has  been  contemplated  only  since  the 
passing  of  the  venerable  Dan  Emmett.  The 
patriotic  lines  by  Gen.  Albert  Pike  were  writ- 
ten when  the  storm  of  battle  in  its  fury  was 
over  the  South,  and  often  since  then  differ- 
ent compositions  have  been  submitted  from 
time  to  time  as  more  in  accord  with  what  we 
wished  to  be  our  national  air.  A number  of 
these  compositions  have  been  published  in  the 
Veteran,  but  none  have  been  given  with  a 
view  to  take  from  the  original  composer  any 
of  the  honor  which  has  been  accorded  him. 
It  is  simply  wished  to  secure  words  which 
will  have  a deeper  meaning  when  sung  to  the 
air  which  had  the  power  to  quicken  the  lag- 
ging footsteps  of  every  weary  soldier  and  still 
thrills  the  hearts  of  multitudes  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  Indeed, 
‘‘Dixie”  thrills  audiences  in  every  country 
where  it  is  heard. 


PATRON  AND  FRIEND  OF  DAN  EMMETT,  ORIGINATOR  OF  MINSTRELS. 
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GEN.  S.  D.  LEE  IN  REGARD  TO  BLUE  AND  GRAY. 

Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  has  been  so  misrepresented  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  reunion  of  the  veterans  of  Union 
and  Confederate  armies  that  he  sends  copy  of  his  letter 
in  regard  to  it. 

“Columbus,  Miss.,  July  29,  1904. 

■“Commander  D.  R.  LowfU,  Middleton,  Conn. 

“My  Dear  Sir  and  Comrade:  I have  yours  of  July  25,  with 
reference  to  the  ‘Blue  and  Gray  meeting,’  recently  held  in 
St.  Louis,  and  inclosing  the  printed  synopsis  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  resolutions.  In  compliance  with  said  resolutions, 
you  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  appointed  by  the  meet- 
ing, ask  me  as  Commander  of  the  U.  C.  V.  Federation,  to 
appoint  a committee  of  five  Confederate  veterans,  to  co- 
operate with  your  committee;  to  arrange  the  details  of  the 
proposed  fraternal  convention  of  the  'Blue  and  Gray,’  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  May,  1905.  A similar  request 
has  been  made  of  Gen.  Black,  Commander  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
Organization,  as  to  the  appointment  of  a similar  committee. 

“Rev.  Mr.  Byrons,  who  inspired  the  movement,  has  placed 
me  in  an  anomalous  position  by  the  following  resolutions; 
‘Resolved,  That  whereas  letters  read  at  the  meeting  from 
Gen.  Lee  and  Gen.  Black,  respectively,  show  that  each 
of  said  commanders  is  in  full  accord  with  the  objects  of  this 
meeting,’  etc.  He  certainly  gave  coloring  to  my  views  not 
borne  out  by  any  of  the  letters  written  him,  nor  did  I 
send  any  message  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  as  you  men- 
tion in  your  letter  to  me. 

“I  am  thoroughly  satisfied,  both  from  observation  and 
experience,  that  the  survivors  of  the  great  war,  on  both  sides, 
entertain  for  each  other  the  highest  regard  and  respect,  and 
when  meeting  together  their  intercourse  is  of  the  most  cor- 
dial and  pleasant  character,  feeling  that  each  side  performed 
what  they  considered  a patriotic  duty,  as  they  saw  it;  yet 
when  it  is  proposed  to  have  a social  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  great  federations,  my  opinion  is,  such  a reunion  should 
only  be  brought  about  through  the  appointment  of  commit- 
tees by  the  two  commanders  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  U.  C.  V., 
after  the  matter  had  been  presented  to,  and  discussed  by, 
the  two  bodies,  at  their  annual  meetings,  and  their  full  ap- 
proval given.  I do  not  think  1 would  be  justified  in  com- 
mitting the  U.  C.  V.  Federation  to  such  an  important  step, 
without  their  being  consulted  about  it  beforehand,  and  in 
such  a hurried  manner. 

“I  have  continuously  put  myself  on  record,  by  resolution, 
and  in  all  public  utterances,  as  favoring  all  efforts  tending  to 
perfect  reconciliation,  and  obliteration  and  allaying  of  all 
sectional  bitterness  and  estrangement  as  between  the  North 
and  South,  and,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I do  not  hes- 
itate to  say  that  my  views  have  been  generally  reflected  by 
the  surviving  Veterans  of  the  dead  Confederacy. 

"Unfortunately,  though,  I have  been  present  at  many  of 
these  Reunions,  when  some  unwise  or  inconsiderate  person 
said  or  did  something  which  marred  the  occasion,  and,  in  a 
measure,  would  destroy  the  good  effects  desired.  I might 
recall  two  notable  occasions;  one  the  clash  between  the  Gov- 
ernors of  New  Hampshire  and  Tennessee,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Chickamauga  Park;  another  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
McPherson  Monument,  at  Atlanta,  when  the  commander 
■of  the  G.  A.  R.  (I  think)  and  General  Gordon  clashed.  I 
might  name  others. 

"It  seems  to  me  almost  a miracle  how'  the  two  sections 
have  gradually  come  together,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  many 
•of  the  survivors  we  have  been  able  to  see  the  era  of  good 


feeling,  and  forgetfulness  of  the  weird  and  bloody  past  so 
universal.  It  would  seem  to  me,  we  had  best  let  well  enough 
alone.  The  proposed  reunion  is  a matter,  if  made  a success, 
which  should  not  be  perfected  too  hurriedly  or  inconsiderate- 
ly. Rev.  Mr.  Byrons  worked  most  industriously  by  corre- 
spondence and  through  the  public  press,  yet  I learn  that  not 
over  eighty  or  one  hundred  persons  (after  all  his  earnest 
work)  were  present  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting,  so  that  gather- 
ing could  hardly  be  considered  an  enthusiastic  or  representa- 
tive one  on  either  side. 

"I  assure  you,  my  dear  comrade,  nothing  would  give  me 
more  pleasure  than  to  cooperate  with  you,  and  especially 
Gen,  Black,  whose  broad  and  liberal  views  I know,  in 
bringing  about  a better  feeling,  if  possible,  between  the  two 
sections  than  already  exists;  yet  I feel  we  had  best  con- 
sider the  matter  more  maturely  before  acting  in  haste,  un- 
advisedly, and  possibly  injudiciously.  Please  send  the  in- 
closed copy  of  my  letter  to  Gen.  Black. 

"With  kindest  wishes  for  you,  personally,  and  reciprocating 
the  noble,  patriotic  motive  winch  inspired  you  and  others 
who  participated  in  the  St.  Louis  meeting.’’ 


COLLECTING  CONFEDERATE  LITERATURE. 

Mrs.  Theresa  J.  Freeman  has  been  appointed  custodian  of 
the  display  of  Confederate  literature  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion, U.  D.  C.,  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  October  4,  1904.  Mrs. 
Freeman  has  written  and  published  several  books,  and  has 
now  ready  for  the  press  the  life  of  "Dorothea  Mason,’’  her 
ancestor  of  England  and  the  mother  of  John  Rolfe,  who  mar- 
ried the  Princess  Pocahontas,  of  American  romance  and  song. 
She  also  has  “The  Emigrants,”  a new  and  thrilling  story  of 
Southern  life  finely  illustrated. 

Mrs.  Freeman  has  received  a number  of  fine  works  from 
Southern  authors.  She  expects  to  make  a fine  display  of  the 
works  of  many  talented  women  throughout  the  Confederacy, 
and  to  aid  in  bringing  before  the  American  readers  and  chil- 
dren in  this  century,  and  in  centuries  yet  to  come,  the  portray- 
al of  the  true  life  of  the  South. 

Mrs.  Freeman's  address  is  No.  4374  Morgan  Street,  St. 
Louis. 

With  pride  and  satisfaction  announcement  is  made  of 
the  dedication  on  July  i,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  of  a Home 
for  the  Needy  Confederate  Women.  The  General  Command- 
ing gives  his  hearty  approval  of  this  action  of  Virginia 
comrades  and  urges  its  imitation  in  some  form  throughout 
our  bounds,  "thus  showing -that  these  angels  of  mercy  have 
an  abiding  place  in  our  affections.” 


"b.^ttle  abbey”  building  at  world’s  fair. 


Confederate  Ueterap 
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"THE  WHITE  CASTLE  OF  LOUISI- 
ANA.” 

A sincere  friend  and  well-wisher 
writes  of  this  book : 

"Mrs.  D.  G.  Murrell,  author  of  the 
latest  Southern  book,  ‘The  White  Castle 
of  Louisiana,’  lives  in  Paducah,  Ky., 
though  a native  of  Louisiana.  Her 
father,  Mr.  Randolph,  was  a large  sugar 
planter,  a Christian  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  and  faithful  to  the  Confed- 
erate cause. 

“Mrs.  Murrell  has  been  for  some  time 
Historian  for  the  U.  D.  C.  Chapter  of 
Paducah.  Her  home  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest there,  and  within  are  many  rare 
souvenirs,  some  of  them  gathered  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  by  herself. 

"Woven  in  romance  of  fiction  are  ac- 
curate descriptions  of  the  times  she 
writes  of,  the  customs  and  feelings  of 
people  during  the  great  struggle  of  i86t 
to  1865,  running  into  the  sequel  and  its 
results,  and  Mrs.  IMurrell  has  been 
thanked  many  times  for  putting  the  con- 
tents in  permanent  form. 

“This  is  not  only  a Southern  story, 
but  is  published  by  a Southern  firm — 
John  P.  Morton  & Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
It  is  impartial,  stating  matters  only  as 
they  existed,  leaving  readers  to  form 
their  own  opinions,  though  the  outsider, 
the  woman,  the  dog,  and  the  darky,  who 
pick  up  the  story  in  succession,  indicate 
that  the  life,  never  to  he  again,  was  the 
most  delightful  one  to  live.  Hence,  the 
author  has  deviated  from  the  regular 
mode  of  story-telling.  However  this 
may  be  criticised  in  a new  writer,  it 
would  doubtless  be  considered  unique 
and  to  the  point  in  an  old  one.  Those 
who  understand  the  importance  of  such 
accurate  description  and  know  the  value 
of  it  cannot  fail  to  find  it  charming  in 
its  choicest  language  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  subjects  interesting  to  all  who 
compose  our  great  nation.’’ 


John  A.  Trimble,  of  Augusta,  Ark., 
who  served  in  Company  D,  First  Mis- 
souri Cavalry,  would  like  to  find  some 
of  his  old  comrades  in  order  to  prove 
his  service  and  gain  admittance  to  the 
Soldiers’  Home.  The  company  was  mus- 
tered in  at  Springfield,  Mo.  Seventeen 
of  them  were  paroled. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  ol'l  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  b}'  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections;  also  a positive  and  radical  cure  for 
Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Hav- 
ing tested  its  wonderful  curf^ive  power  in  thou- 
sands of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suf- 
fering, I will  send  free  f>f  charge  to  all  who  wish  it 
this  recipe,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  ami 
using.  Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stainp, 
naming  this  pcper,  W.  A.  Noyes,  K47  Powcm-s  Block. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  1 


MRS.  D.  G.  MURRELL. 


VIRGINIA. 

BY  V.  V.  HUNT,  M.D.,  CORDELL,  OKLA. 

State  of  the  gallant  cavalier,  whose  blood 
and  pride  descend 

To  nerve  thy  sons,  to  daughters  chaste 
transcendent  beauty  lend ; 

State  of  the  hero  and  the  sage  and 
choicest  of  the  fair, 

'I'hy  sons  with  Raleigh  swept  the  seas, 
with  Lee  did  fortune  dare. 

Mother  of  Presidents,  and  State  that  all 
for  freedom  gave 

By  James  and  Rappahannock’s  banks 
and  Chesapeake’s  wild  wave; 

Whose  daughters  held  aloof  the  flag  for 
which  their  kinsmen  died, 

And  kissed  expiring  patriots’  lips,  sink- 
ing in  crimson  tide. 

The  "Seven  Days’  Fight”  thy  valleys 
saw  through  glory’s  fiery  pall  ; 

Antietam ! Fredericksburg!  The  strife 
that  saw  God's  Jackson  fall ! 

Virginia!  Foremost  in  the  charge  and 
last  in  the  retreat, 

The  memory  of  thy  great  cause  lives — ■ 
holy,  serene,  and  sweet. 

O,  Richmond ! widow  laurel-crowned, 
within  whose  arms  rest 

Those  pulseless  forms  I love  so  well — ■ 
wife,  with  babe  on  breast. 

O,  Hollywood  ! O,  Hollywood  ! Canst 
thou  return  to  me 

A daughter  of  Virginia  as  lovely  half  as 
she  ? 


Ask  your  friends  to  subscribe  for  the 
Veteran.  Specimen  copies  free. 


MILDRED  LEE  CLARK, 
President  Stonewall  Jackson  Children  of  the 
Confederacy  in  New  York  City. 

The  growth  of  the  Children  of  the  Confed- 
eracy is  so  widespread  that  much  usefulness 
may  be  expected. 


Mrs.  E.  Lalane  Aveilhe,  Treasurer  of 
Tampa  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  writes  that  the 
list  of  contributors  to  the  memorial  win- 
dow to  Father  Ryan  in  the  new  Catholic 
Church  there  has  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  she  asks  that  all  the  Chapters  con- 
tributing will  kindly  notify  her  by  card 
of  the  amount  sent,  also  date  of  sending, 
if  possible,  as  they  wish  to  get  mailers 
straightened  out  and  credit  given  to 
whom  credit  is  clue.  Mrs.  P.  G.  Mook, 
2412  Highland  Avenue,  Tampa,  Fla.,  is 
now  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 


ALL  EYES  ON  TEXAS. 

The  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass 
Railway  traverses  the  artesian  water  belt 
and  early  market  gardening  country. 
Health,  climate,  schools,  and  churches 
unsurpassed.  Send  a two-cent  stamp 
and  get  our  Agricultural  Folder.  E.  J. 
Martin,  G.  P.  A.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Cancer— How  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Cox,  of 
New  Moon,  Ala.,  Saved  Her  Life. 

March  4,  1904. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Co..  Dalian,  Tex. 

Dear  Doctors:  I will  write  you  a few  lines 
concernmg  my  cancer.  It  is  well.  1 commenced 
your  last  treatment  on  the  8th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, and  on  the  8th  day  of  January  it  was  healed 
up  nicely.  1 will  do  all  I can  for  you.  I have 
sent  your  books  to  some  of  my  friends  who  have 
cancers.  Mine  has  been  a great  surprise  to  a 
great  many  people,  and  they  want  to  know 
what  cured  it.  I tell  them  the  Oil  Cure  did  the 
work  for  me. 

With  the  best  love  to  yon  and  your  kind  treat- 
ment to  me,  1 remain  your  true  friend, 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Cox, 
New  Moon.  Ala. 

There  is  absolutely  no  need  of  the  knife  or 
burning  plaster;  no  need  of  pain  or  disfigure- 
ment. The  Combination  Oil  Cure  foi’  cancers 
is  soothing  and  balmy,  safe  end  sure.  Write 
for  free  book  to  the  Originator's  Office,  Dr.  D. 
M.  Bye  Co.,  Box  462,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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Confederate 
Lapel  Buttons 

Gold  Plate  and  Enameled  - 50c.  each 
Solid  Gold  and  Enameled  - 90c.  each 

POSTPAID. 


S.  IV.  MEYER, 

1231  Pen;isyl«ania  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  f.r  Complete  Price  List. 


FOR  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS 

An  Old  and  Well-Tried  Remedy. 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHINC  SYRUP 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  ol 
MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD, 
SOFTENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES  WIND 
COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  DIARRHEA.  Sold  by 
Druggists  iu  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHING  SYRUP, 

AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER  KIND. 

rWENTr~FIVE  CENTS  A BOTTLE0 


Civil  War  Pictures  Wanted 

Photographs,  shetches,  and  prints  of 
array  scenes,  caui]is,  forts,  etc.:  w^ar- 
tinie  portraits  of  officers,  and  relics  of 
the  war.  ARNOLD  A.  RAND, 

19  Milk  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


L.  T.  Cosby,  Abingdon,  Va. : “Our 
county  authorities  have  just  appropri- 
ated two  thousand  dollars  for  a monu- 
ment to  our  Confederate  dead,  and  this 
sum  will  be  supplemented  by  the  citi- 
zens for  at  least  that  amount.  The 
heroes  of  King’s  Mountain  marched  from 
this  place,  also  a gallant  host  of  Con- 
federates.” 


L.  R.  Wallis,  of  Cadiz,  Ky.,  asks  for 
the  words  of  a song  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a part: 

“The  North  and  South  once  wore  a 
yoke. 

But  now  the  tie’s  forever  broke ; 

The  reason  why  I’ll  tell  to  you. 

Our  leaders  did  not  prove  true.” 


W.  C.  Willey,  of  Spring  Hill,  Ky., 
wants  to  hear  from  Comrade  Simmons, 
who  was  of  Company  G (Capt.  Moore- 
field),  Tenth  Tennessee  Cavalry.  When 
last  heard  from,  he  was  in  Wolfe  City, 
Tex. 


i/i  PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ML  ELSE  FAILS, 
t Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


PARAPHRASE  ON  "AULD  LANG 
SYNE." 


DO  THIS 


NOW 


BY  B.  L.  RIDLEY,  MURFREESBORO,  TENN. 

Can  Southern  hist’ry  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  mind, 

Can  we  live  o’er  times  like  ’6i, 

And  the  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne? 

Chorus. 

(Repeat  last  line,  then  last  two.) 

Our  women  said  with  smiling  tears, 

“If  you  would  win  the  fair, 

Go  to  the  field,  where  honor  calls. 

And  win  your  sweetheart  there.” 

With  Lee  on  land  and  Semmes  on  sea, 
And  Davis  at  the  wheel, 

With  Southern  pride  and  chivalry. 

Our  squadrons  took  the  field. 

The  battle  raged,  and  blood  was  shed 
Until  our  ranks  were  thinned. 

Four  years  we  fought  ’gainst  fearful 
odds, 

’Till  numbers  drove  us  in. 

Our  flag  went  down,  but  glory  crowned, 
Impressed  on  every  mind. 

Our  Southern  boys  won  matchless  joys 
In  the  days  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

And  now  the  mem’ry  of  those  days 
Our  meetings  bring  to  mind; 

We  grasp  your  hand  in  hearty  cheer, 
For  the  days  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 


A.  Wien,  of  Gatesville,  Tex.,  writes: 
“James  Wren  enlisted  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  in  ‘he  sprb-g  of  1864.  He  went  to 
Mobile,  and  his  letters  show  that  he  was 
on  C.  S.  Steamer  Richmond,  Capt.  Par- 
ker’s company.  One  letter  mentions 
Marvin’s  or  Marion’s  Corps.  He  has 
not  been  heard  of  since  November,  1864, 
the  date  of  his  last  letter  near  Richmond, 
Va.  Any  information  as  to  whether  he 
is  living  or  dead  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived by  his  brother.” 


Attention,  comrades ! Did  any  of  you 
know  “Tone”  Hutchinson  as  a soldier 
during  the  war?  He  lived  in,  and  vol- 
unteered from,  Wayne  County,  Ky.,  and 
his  widow  thinks  he  may  have  belonged 
to  Capt.  Coffee’s  company,  in  Breckin- 
ridge’s command.  Any  information 
should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Dora  Hutchinson, 
Beebe,  Ark.  She  is  poor  and  needy.— 
Rev.  F.  R.  Noe,  Beebe,  Ark. 


Dr.  S.  W.  Turpin,  of  Lettsworth,  La., 
wants  the  address  of  Dr.  William  M. 
Gentry,  who  was  brigade  surgeon  to 
Gen.  Bushrod  Johnson.  If  not  living, 
would  like  to  know  the  place  of  his 
burial. 


And  / Will  Give  You  a Pair  of  my  Handsome 

Gold  Spectacles 

Just  send  me  five  names  of  spectacle  wearers 
»nd  I will  do  this: — First,  I will  mail  you  my 
Perfect  Home  Eye  Tester,  free. 
Then  (after  you  have  sent  me 
your  test),  I will  mail  you  a 


perfect  - fitting  five 
do 


iollar  family  set  of 
Spectacles  for  only 
$1,  which  will  include  a 
pair  of  my  handsome  Boiled 
Sold  Spectacles,  absolutely  free  of  charge.  This 
setwilf  last  a family  a lifetime.  I have  never 
sold  this  family  set  for  less  than  $5  and  you  could 
not  buy  spectacles  anywhere  near  as  good  as 
these,  even  for  $10  a pair.  I am  really  charging 
you  nothing  for  them  now,  as  the  dollar  I will 
iskyou  to  send  with  your  test  is  only  to  help  pay 
For  this  announcement.  This  very  remarkable 
but  honest  offer  (to  send  a five  dollar  set  of 
spectacles  for  only  $1)  is  open  to  everyone 
(my  old  customers  also),  but  only  for  a short 
time,  as  I am  just  doing  this  to  prove  to  every 
spectacle  wearer  in  the  world  the  following  two 
very  important  facts:  First,  that  my  Perfect 
Home  Eye  Tester  is  positively  accurate  and 
reliable  and  with  it  you  will  be  able  to  give 
your  own  eyes  a perfect  test  in  your  own  homo 
ind  thereby  I fit  you  with  absolutely  perfect 
fitting  spectacles  by  mail,  which  could  not 
be  improved  on  even  if  you  had  undergone 
a personal  examination  iu  any  occulist’s 
office,  at  a cost  of  $10  or  more.  Second,  and 
most  important  of  all,  that  on  account  of  my 
latest  improvements,  my  spectacles  have  be- 
come known  the  world  over  as  the  “Dr.  Haux 
Famous  Perfect  Vision  Reading  and  Sewing 
Spectacles”  and  they  are  now  greatly  superior 
to  all  others  on  the  market.  With  them  you 
will  be  able  to  thread  the  finest  needle  and  read 
the  smallest  print,  day  and  night,  with  perfect 
ease  and  comfort,  just  as  you  did  in  your 
younger  days,  and  this,  even  if  your  eyes  are  so 
very  weak  now  that  you  cannot  read  tlie  largest 
print  in  this  paper.  In  fact  the  large  number  of 
physicians  who  have  for  years  and  years  used 
and  recommended  my  spectacles  to  their  weak- 
eyed  patients  will  tell  you  that  they  are  the  most 
perfect  fitting,  clearest  and  best  in  the  world 
today,  and  I will  give  you  your  dollar  back  and 
let  you  keep  the  five  dollar  set  of  spectacles 
also,  if  you  yourself  don’t  find  them  to  be  the 
finest,  clearest  and  best  you  have  ever  bought 
anywhere  at  any  price.  I can  only  send  one 
set  to  a family  at  this  price,  and  this  only  for 
a short  time,  so  write  me  right  now  for  my  free 
Perfect  Home  Eye  Tester,  and  address  my 
company  as  follows: — 

DR.  HAUX  SPECTACLE  CO., 

Haux  Building,  ST,  LOUIS,  MO. 

I WANT  AGENTS  ALSO 

woman  (alsostore- 
keepers),  without  any  previous  experience  what- 
ever, can  tit  the  weakest  eyes  with  my  Perfect 
Home  Eye  Tester,  which  is  so  simple  that  any  one 
can  work  it  and  easily  earn  from  $25  to  $100 
weekly  selling  my  famous  spectacles,  either  in 
their  own  homes,  travelling  or  in  stores.  My 
agents  need  no  license  anywhere  as  I furnish  the 
necessary  documents  with  the  Agent’s  Outfit. 

NOTE : — The  above  is  the  largest  mail  spectacle 
bouse  in  the  United  States  and  perfectly  reliable* 
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Harvest  for  Good  Solicitors. 

STORY  OF  STONEWALL  JACKSON 

By  William  C.  Chase.  Most  complete  life  of 
Jaeksou  published.  Indorsed  by  the  widow 
of  Gen  Jackson,  Commanders  of  the  U.  C.  V.. 
and  the  press  of  the  entire  country.  Highest 
commission  to  agents.  Exclusive  territory. 
Address  D.  £.  liU'X'.^ER  i'UBIjZSlilNG  CO., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Keiiam  cancer  Hospital, 

R.ICHMOND.  VA. 

We  Cure  Cancers,  Tuntors.  and  Chronic 
Sores  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


CURED 
Gives 
Quick 
^ _ Relief. 

Removes  all  swelling  in  8 to  20 
days ; effects  a permanent  cure 
in  30  to  6o  days.  Trial  treatment 
■given  free.  Nothingcan  be  fairer 

Write.  Dr.  H.  H.  Green’s  Sons, 
'Specialists,  Box  G,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


TO  TEXAS 

Via  IMemphis  and  the 

Cotton  Belt  Route 

$8,50  One  Way 
$15  Round  Trip 

One-way  colonist  tickets  will  be  H 
sold  from  Memphis,  on  September  I 
20,  October  4 and  18,  to  Texas 
points  at  rate  of  $8.50. 

Round-trip  homeseekers’  tickets 
from  Memphis  on  September  20 
and  27,  October  4 and  18  at  rate 
of  $15. 

The  territory  to  which  above 
rates  apply  includes  Dallas,  Ft. 
Worth,  Waco,  Amarillo,  Houston, 
Galveston,  San  Antonio,  Corpus 
Christi,  and  intermediate  points. 
Round-trip  tickets  permit  stop- 
overs either  way,  21  days’  return 
limit. 

For  full  paiticiilars  and  Texas  map, 
lUeiature,  time  tables,  etc.,  write  to 

IV.  G.  TiUTlMS,  T.  R.  ..., 

eotton  Belt,  SashviUe,  Tenn. 


TWO  OLD  JOHNNIES. 

BY  T.  C.  HARBAUGH. 

Again  for  us  the  bugles  play, 

Again  we  don  our  suits  of  gray — 

We’re  comrades  still;  the  same  old  lines 
Seem  moving  ’neath  the  crested  pines ; 

I hear  the  mad  guns’  opening  roar, 

I see  the  foemen’s  ranks  once  more, 

I hear  the  colonel’s  “Charge !’’  and  then 
The  onsweep  of  a thousand  men. 

We  meet  to-day,  old  comrade  mine, 

Not  as  we  met  ’neath  oak  and  pine; 
Hand  clasped  in  hand,  we  silent  stand, 
The  remnant  of  that  gallant  band. 

Some  comrades  dear  are  camping  ever 
Where  angels  guard  Potomac’s  river, 
And  some  went  down  the  day  we  stood 
In  Chickamauga’s  fire-swept  wood. 

We  meet  beneath  the  skies  once  more, 
We  stand  together  as  of  yore; 

Our  eyes  are  moist,  our  voices  low. 

I say:  “ ’Tis  Jim!’’  You  cry:  “ ’Tis 
Joe!  ’’ 

Ah  me,  what  sacred  memories  come 
From  out  the  past  at  tap  of  drum  ! 

And  in  the  bugle’s  stirring  strain 
We  are  not  old,  but  boys  again. 

O comrade  mine,  the  river  flows 
Where  all  are  friends  and  none  are 
foes. 

Soon  we  shall  break  this  earthly  spell, 
And  hear  God’s  sentry:  “All  is  well!’’ 
Each  year  we  spread  the  sweetest  blos- 
soms 

Upon  the  bravest,  truest  bosoms, 

Where  sleep  the  boys  who  formed  the 
lines 

Beneath  the  cannon-shattered  pines. 

They  look  at  us  and  laugh  and  say : 
“Just  two  old  Johnny  Rebs  in  gray!” 
But,  comrade  dear,  they  cannot  know 
The  sacred  ties  that  bind  us  so ; 

They  cannot  see  the  graves  that  lie 
Beneath  the  balmy  southern  sky, 

Nor  know  how  in  the  past  we  stood 
Where  Mars  strode  through  the  war- 
struck  wood. 

Ere  long  for  us  will  beat  tattoo, 

As  beats  it  for  the  boys  in  blue ; 

No  hatred  in  our  hearts  to-day, 
Although  we  wore  the  Southland’s 
gray; 

And  when  they  bear  me  to  my  rest, 

The  old,  torn  blouse  upon  my  breast, 
May  some  one’s  yiother  sweetly  say : 
“God  rest  the  one  who  sleeps  in  gray !” 


James  Melvin,-  of  Kossuth,  Miss., 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  surviving 
members  of  the  Whitworth  Sharp- 
shooters, Cleburne’s  Division. 


A VALUABLE  WORLD’S  LAIR 
LOLDER—LREE. 

If  you  are  going  to  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  write  W.  L.  Danley,  G.  P.  A., 
N.,  C.,  and  St.  L.  Ry.,  for  thirty-two- 
page  illustrated  folder,  containing  bird’s- 
eye  view  and  ground  plan  of  the  Ex- 
po.sition,  list  of  hotels,  map  of  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  and  other  interesting  in- 
formation regarding  the  Fair. 

The  best  route  to  St.  Louis  is  via  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis 
Ry.  Very  low  rates  are  now  in  effect. 

“A  Belle  of  the  Fifties”  is  the  title  of 
the  latest  Southern  novel  from  the  pub- 
lishers, Doubleday,  Page  & Co.,  New 
York.  The  book  is  the  memories  of 
Mrs.  Virginia  Clay  Clopton,  of  Alabama, 
gathered  from  conversations,  letters,  and 
memoranda,  and  prepared  for  publica- 
tion by  Ada  Sterling.  These  memories 
contain  much  of  unpublished  history. 
Many  incidents  are  related  that  throw 
light  upon  facts  which,  at  the  time  they 
happened,  seemed  dark  and  mysterious. 
Mrs.  Clopton  was  fortunate  In  having 
kept  hundreds  of  letters,  some  of  them 
having  been  written  by  the  most  promi- 
nent men  of  the  period  through  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pierce  and  Buchanan 
and  up  to  the  year  after  the  close  of  the 
War  between  the  States.  The  book  is 
liberally  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and 
incidents  of  the  most  interesting  men 
and  women  of  that  period. 

“Experience  of  a Confederate  Chap- 
lain, 1861-65.”  By  Rev.  A.  D.  Betts, 
D.D.,  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
This  is  a 5x7  booklet  of  100  pages  neatly 
bound  in  “Rebel  Gray,”  containing  ele- 
gant haif-tone  engraving  of  a group  of 
Confederate  chaplains  and  a present-day 
portrait  of  the  venerable  author.  It 
makes  thrilling  reading  for  Confederate 
veterans.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid.  Or- 
der of  Daniel  L.  Betts,  Publisher,  Pied- 
mont, S.  C.,  or  of  the  author  at  Lil- 
lington,  N.  C. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  ad- 
vertisement in  this  number  of  the  book 
by  Mr.  Comer  L.  Peck,  of  Florida. 
Under  the  title  of  “Lorna  Carswell,”  the 
author  has  given  a historical  romance 
faithfully  drawn  from  events  in  that 
period  of  our  country  from  1855  to  1875. 
It  is  his  sincere  desire  that  these  facts 
should  be  known  widely,  and  in  giving 
them  a romantic  garb  he  has  simply 
made  them  of  more  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  without  in  any  way  pervert- 
ing the  truth.  The  book  is  highly  com- 
mended from  high  sources. 
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SOUTHWEST  TEXAS,  ST.  LOUIS, 
BROWNSVILLE,  AND  MEXICO  RY. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
between  Corpus  Christi  on  the  north  and 
Brownsville  on  the  south  and  extend- 
ing westward  up  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  for  a hundred  miles,  a mag- 
nificent territory  has  lecently  been 
opened  to  the  world  by  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville,  and  Mexi- 
co Railway,  and  which  gives  promise  of 
great  activity  in  the  development  of  that 
section,  heretofore  left  to  nature’s  way. 

This  section  of  Texas,  entirely  di- 
vorced heretofore  from  the  commercial 
and  industrial  world,  and  through  un- 
certainty of  rainfall  and  absence  of 
moisture  by  any  other  means,  stifled 
every  thought  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

Brownsville,  a little  city  of  a few  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  the  center 
of  a prosperous  small  community  for 
whom  the  fertile  soil  under  irrigation 
from  the.  river  provided  a generous 
livelihood,  but  a vast  stretch  of  apparent 
desert  lying  to  the  north  and  west 
blocked  every  move  to  secure  rail  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  en- 
tire section  has  undergone  a marvelous 
transformation.  Artesian  water  in  un- 
limited quantities  has  been  discovered 
throughout  the  entire  territory,  from 
Corpus  Christi  to  Brownsville,  and  a 
new  railroad,  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville, 
and  Mexico,  recently  put  in  operation, 
has  liberated  the  section  and  presents  it 
to  civilization. 

Much  has  been  done  already  to  demon  - 
strate the  remarkable  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness' of  the  soil  under  irrigation, 
and  an  army  of  home  seekers  is  taking 
advantage  of  its  numerous  opportunities 
for  scientific  and  diversified  agriculture. 

It  appears  that  truck-gardening  will 
be  developed  first,  as  early  vegetables 
are  always  "early”  during  every  month 
of  the  year,  and  thrive  at  Christmas  as 
in  the  warmer  days  of  May. 

Sugar  cane  produces  forty  tons  to  the 
acre  and  rice  two  cuttings  a year,  the 
second  of  which  is  sufficient  to  pay  all 
cost  of  producing  the  entire  crop.  Al- 
falfa yields  from  eight  to  ten  crops  dur- 


ing the  twelve  months  of  the  farming 
year,  each  of  which  averages  more  than 
a ton  to  the  acre.  Cotton  and  corn  pro- 
duce as  abundantly,  the  second-named 
yielding  two  crops  a year.  Oranges, 
lemons,  and  bananas  grow  rank  in  the 
yards  of  private  residences  in  both  Cor- 
pus Christi  and  Brownsville,  and  will 
eventually  become  paying  crops. 

New  towns  are  springing  into  exist- 
ence at  various  points  along  the  line,  and 
offer  attractive  inducements  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  various  industrial  enter- 
prises. 

I'lie  railroad  company,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  William  Doherty,  the 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent — 
offices  at  Corpus  Christi — is  directing 
its  efforts  toward  a rapid  development 
of  its  territory  by  securing  lands  at  low 
prices  for  home  seekers  and  in  every  way 
lending  encouragement  to  prospective 
investors. 

L.  R.  Gunn,  Waynesboro,  Miss:  "I 
would  like  to  make  inquiry  for  a com- 
rade from  whose  hand  I extracted  a 
Minie  ball  during  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  on  September  20,  1863.  I was 
acting  adjutant  of  the  Seventeenth  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment  in  that  battle.  I have 
forgotten  the  name  of  this  comrade  ; but, 
if  still  living,  he  will  doubtless  remem- 
ber the  circumstance." 

James  Archer,  Jr.,  of  Pine  Ridge, 
Miss.,  wants  January  and  March  num- 
bers of  the  Veteran  for  1893.  Please 
write  him  before  sending,  stating  price 
asked. 

James  K.  P.  Graves,  of  Independence, 
Oregon,  was  a member  of  Company  A, 
Tenth  Missouri  Regiment,  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  surviving  mem- 
ber. 


FLAVELL’S  ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTER. 

Give  exact  circumference 
^ of  abdomen  at  K,  L,  M. 

I Silk  Elastic  $5  00 
Thread  Elastic  - 3 00 

K Goods  seot  by  mail  upon  receipt  of 
price.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Send  for  pampiji.t  of  Elastic  Stockings,  Trusses,  Etc. 

G.  W.  Flayeli  & Bro.,  1005  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 

ri|?nSPEeTIICLESSSJI!S« 

wanted.  COOLTKBOmciL  CO.  GbMa(0,Ilk 


'BILL  ABT'S  GBEAT  BOOK. 

“From  the  Uncivil  War  to  Date.” 

The  best  of  his  famous  writings,  selected  by  himself  shortly  before  his  death.  Memorial  Edi- 
tion, printed  from  large  type,  with  wide  margins,  biography  arid  illustrations.  $3. 

Golden  opportunity  for  carwassers.  (Greatest  seller  issued  in  many_  years.  Agents  re- 
porting as  high  as  twelve  orders  per  day.  Liljeral  terms.  Send  thirty  cents  in  stamps  for  outfit. 

HX/'DGIJVSr  TX/'BLIS'HI/fG  CO.,  Allanfa.  Ga. 


I School  Girls  and  Boys 

I Earn  a WATCH,  SIGNET  RING,  or  FOUN- 
I TAIN  PEN  by  selling  6 copies  of  “ Songs  of  the 
Confederacy  and  Plantation  Melodies”  at  60 
cents  each.  Order  at  once. 

Mrs.  Albert  Mitchell,  Paris,  Ky. 


Rife  Hydraulic  En^iive. 

Pumps  water  by  water  power. 
Can  be  used  where  hydraulic  rame 
fail.  Absolute  air  feed. 
Will  pump  thirty  feet 
high  for  each  foot  of 
fall. 

Every  One  Guaranteed. 
CHAVNCEY  C.  FOSTER.  SPECIAL  AGENT, 
889  Church  Street,  Naihville,  Tenn. 


BEST 

PASSENGER  SERVICB 
IN  TEXAS. 


♦“IMPORTANT  GATEWAYS-4 


NO  TROUBLE  lO  /iNSWER  QUESTIONS. 


E.  P.  TURNER, 

Oen'l  Pass'r  and  Tiokct  Aoent, 

Dallas.  texa» 
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THB  BEST  PLACE 
TO  PURCHASE 
ALL-WOOL 

Bunting  or 
Silk  Flags 

of  All  Kinds, 


Silk  Banners.  Swords,  Belts.  Caps. 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment 
and  Society  Gooas  is  at 

l^ereran  J.  A.  JOEL  d CO., 

88  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City, 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


AND  THB  DAY  EXPRESS  OVER  THB 


JACKSONVILLE 

rim  Valdosta  Route,  from  Valdosta  via  Georgia 
Southern  cud  Florida  Ry.,  from  Maccn 
via  Central  of  Georgia  Ry.,  from 

ATLANTA 

via  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R.,  from 

CHATTANOOGA 

AND 

NASHVILLE 

Via  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  Ry., 
arriving  at 

ST.  LOU/S 

AND  AT 

OHICAGO 

over  the  Illinois  Centra!  R.  R.  from  Martin,  Tenn 


DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE  AND 
THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 

MAINTAINED  OVER  THIS 

SOENIO  LINE. 


Ticket  agents  of  the  Jacksonville*St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  line,  and  agents  of  connecting  lines  to 
Floii&  and  the  Southeast,  will  give  you  full  In 
formation  as  to  schedules  of  tnis  double  da?V  serv 
tee  to  St.  Loui^  Chicago,  and  the  Northwest,  and 
of  train  time  of  lines  connecting.  They  will  alsc 
sell  you  tickets  and  advise  you  as  to  rates. 


P.  D.  MILLER,  • Atlanta,  Oa» 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent  I.  C.  R.  R. 

F.  R.  WHEELER,  N ashville,  Tenn., 

Commercial  Agent. 


SWEETHEARTS, 


WIVES,  AND  MOTHERS: 


Our  remedy  is  guaranteed  to  permanents 
ly  cure  the  whisky-  and  beer-drinking 
habit.  Safe,  sure,  and  harmless.  Can  be  secretly  given  without  the  patient's  knowledge. 
Send  for  particulars  and  consultation  FREE.  Address 

CHB1V1ICA.L.,  AIND  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATIOIN, 

W.  B.  BURKE,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  ALIanta,  Oa. 


= Harriman  Ttoute 


Travel  via  the  TENNESSEE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 
to  all  Summer  Resorts  east.  The  shortest  and  most  direct 
route  to  all  interior  resorts  and  Atlantic  Coast  Watering  Places. 
Through  tickets  on  sale  at  all  coupon  ticket  offices.  See  that 
your  ticket  reads  via  the  Tennessee  Central  Railroad.  For 
further  information  apply  to 

E.  H.  Htnfon,  TraJific  Manager,  JVa,sht}iUe,  Tenn. 


Great 

la 

Texaa! 

The  Eyes  of 
the  World  Are 
Upon  Her. 

The  Home  Seeker 

Wants  to  know  about  her 
“Matchless”  Climate  and  her 
Cheap  Lands. 

The  Investor 

Wants  to  know  not  only  about 
her  Cheap  Land  and  Low 
Taxes,  but,  as  well,  Her 
Wealth  of  Mine  and  Forest, 
and  this  is  to  let  you  know  that 
The  International  & 

Great  Northern, 

Texas’  Oi-eatesL  Rallt-oad, 
Traverses  more  than  a thousand 
miles  of  the  Cream  of  Texas’  Re- 
sources, latent  and  developed,  and 
that  you  may  learn  more  about  the 
GREAT  I.  & G.  N.  COUNTRY 
by  sending  a 2-cent  stamp  for  a 
copy  of  the  ILLUSTRATOR 
AND  GENERAL  NARRATOR, 
or  25  cents  for  a year’s  file  of  same, 
or  by  writing 

D.  J.  PRICB, 

a.  F».  «St  T.  A.,  I.  dfe  O.  IV.  R.  R., 
RalesLine,  Tex. 


MISSO\/'RI 

TA.CIFIC 

'RAILWA.y^ 

• • ■ OIL  • • • 

IRON  MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 

From  ^Ti  LO\/I^ 

and 

Affords  Tourist,  Prospector, 
or  Home  Seeker  the  Best 
Service,  Fastest  Schedule 
to  All  Points  in 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA, 
OKLAHOMA  and  INDIAN  TERRI- 
TORY, COLORADO,  UTAH,  ORE- 
GON, CALIFORNIA,  ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS,  LOUISIANA,  OLD  and 
NEW  MEXICO,  and  ARIZONA. 

Pullman  Sleepers,  Free  Re- 
clining Chair  Cars  on  All 
Trains.  Low  Rates,  Free  De- 
scriptive Literature.  Consult 
Ticket  Agents,  or  address 

H*  C.  Townsend  R.  T*  G.  Matthews 
G.P.andT.A.  T,  P.  A. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Qoi>federat^  l/eterap 


The  Eye  of  the 

Ration 

Is  Turned  Toward 

^ e jc  a 4: 

The  best  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  oppor- 
tunities in  the  great  Southwest 
are  located  along  the  line  of  the 

Hotision 
Tejca^  Cen- 
iral  "R.  *R. 

which  traverses  the  heart  of 
Texas.  _ The  H.  & T.  C.  R.  R. 
maintains  a well-equipped  In- 
dustrial Department,  whose 
business  it  is  to  represent  the 
home  seeker — the  land  buyer, 
not  the  land  dealer. 

All  rec  jests  for  information 
appertaining  to  Texas  will  be 
given  prompt  attention  if  ad- 
dressed to 

Wn\.  Doherty  Stanley  H.  Watson 

A.  G.  P.  A.  Industrial  Aftent 

HOUSTON.  TEX, 


U 
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The  best  line  to 

INDIANAROU3. 

PEORIA 

CHICAGO. 

And  all  points  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan. 


CLEVELAND. 
BUFFALO. 
NEW  YORK, 
BOSTON. 

AND  ALL  POINTS  BAST. 


Inlormation  cheerfully  famished  ea  ap- 
aUeation  at  City  Ticket  OSea  '*  Big  Tomr 
■aaU,”  No.  269  Fourth  ATenae,  er  writs 
te  8.  J.  Garas,  General  Araat  Pm 
Department,  1/onisviu.K,  At. 


(Talifornia  o o'n?u 

ftnfabte  ITempIar,  anb  Sovereign 

<3canb  Xobgct  Q,  f., 

meeting  trill  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
September.  Very  low  rates  via  WABASH 
and  its  connections.  The  WABASH  is  the 
only  line  running  to  the  Main  Entrance  of 
the  World’s  Fair  Grounds.  Holders  of  Wa- 
bash ticket  can  have  their  baggage  checked 
to  and  from  the  Magnillcent  New  Wabash 
Passenger  Station,  directly  at  the  Main  En- 
trance. Ten  days’  stop-overs  allowed  at  St. 
Louis  on  one-way  or  ronnd-irip  tickets,  go- 
ing or  returning. 

Call  on  or  write  for  particulars 

P.  W.  GRPBNP,  D.  P.  A.,  Wa- 
basliR.  R.,  Room  303  Urban 
Building,  Touisville,  Ky. 


N.  C.  & ST.  L.  RY. 


VIA  MARTIN 


Monday 

EVERY 


Tuesday 

DAY 


Wednesday 

TO 


Thursday 

ST.  LOUIS 


Friday 

“WORLD’S 


Saturday 

FAIR 


Sunday 

ROUTE” 


Ticket  Office,  Maxwell  House,  Church  St. 
Telephone  151 


H.  F.  SMITH,  W.  L.  DANLEY, 

TRAFFIC  MQR.  OCN’L  PASS.  ACT. 

NASHVILLE,  TCNN. 


How  to  Get  There 

QumK 

The  Short  Line,  ViaL  Bristol 

TO  THE  EAST 

Throxigh  Train 
No  CKa.i\ge 


Leave  NEW  ORLEANS,  Q.  & C 7 

MEMPHIS,  Southern  Ry 11 

CHATTANOOGA,  South’nRy.  9 
KNOXVILLE,  Southern  Ry 1 


Ar 


BRISTOL,  N.  & W.  Ry.. 7 

W.  Ry.....  1 

WASJIINGTON^  p.  C.,  So.  Ry.  6 


ive  LYNCHBURG,  N.  & 

6 

BALTIMORE,  Md.,  P.  R.  R 8 

PHILADELPHIA,  P.  R.  R 10 

NEW  YORK,  P.  R.  R 12 

BOSTON,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.,  & H 8 


:30  p.m. 
:00  p.m. 
:55  a.m. 
:20  p.m. 
;00  p.m. 
:45  a.m. 
:52  a.m. 
:00  a.m. 
15  a.m. 
:43  p.m. 
;20  p.m. 


Through  Sleeper  New  Orleans  to 
New  York 

Through  Sleeper  Memphis  to 
New  York 


The  finest  Dining  Car  Service. 


Reliable  inforaiation  cheerfully  furnished  by 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway,  109  W.  Ninth 
St.  (Read  House  Block),  Chattanooga,  Term. 

Warren  L.  Rohr,  Western  Pas.senger  Agent, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

W.  B.  Bevill,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Roa- 
noke, Va. 


NORTH  TEXAS 
4^  POINTS  ^ 

VIA 


Santa le 

W 


TO 

GeLlveston,  and  Points 
South,  East,  and 
West.  Equip' 

iivent.  Service,  and  Cui> 
sine  unsurpetssed. 

W.  S.  KEENAN,  G.  P.  A., 
Galveston,  Tex. 
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Manless  Land  for  Landless  Man 


And  for  him  whose  acreage  is  limited  because  he  cultivates  a high-priced  farm.  There  are 
vast  tracts 

IN  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 


Within  stone’s  throw  of  farms  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  which  are  practically 
manless,  and  can  be  secured  at  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  the  market  price  per  acre  of  an  "Old 
State”  farm.  Write  for  illustrated  literature  descriptive  of  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory, 
Oklahoma,  or  Texas. 

Very  Low  Round-Trip  Rates 

To  any  Southwestern  point  every  Tuesday  in  September  and  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
in  October  and  November. 


GEO.  H.  LEE.  J.  J^.  CO'RJ^AT.ZA.'R, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  General  Agt.  Pass.  Dept., 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  Memphis,  Tenn, 


^yire  you  Goin^ 

E,aj1  ? 

IF  .yO.  TA.K.B  THB 


SEABOARD 

AIR.  LINE  RAILWAY. 


DIRECT  ROUTE  AND  A 
PLEASANT  ONE  BETWEEN 

South  and  East. 

Superb  TreLins! 

Pullm&n  DraLwin^-Room  Sleepers  I 
Comfortable  Thoroughfare  Cars! 
Cak.fe  Dining  CaLrs! 

For  information  as  to  rates,  resenrs- 
tioni,  descriptive  advertising  matter, 
call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  or 
address 

WILLIAM  B.  CLEMENTS,  T.  P.  A.. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Cha,rles  B.  R.ya.n,  W.  E.  CKristian, 

G.  P.  A.,  A.  G.  P.  A., 

Portsmouth,  Va.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


==  TRAVEL  VIA  THE 

SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY 


The  Great'  (iid^ 
cst 

Southern 
System 


Through 
Sleeping 


Car  Nash- 
ville to  New 
York. 


Double  Dai- 
ly Service 

Nashville  to 
the  East,  via 
Ch  attanooga 
and  Asheville, 
through 


Dining  and 
Observation 
Cars. 

Pullman 
Sleeping  Cars 
on  all  through 
trains. 

Elegant  Day 
Coaches. 


••THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKV 

J.  M.  Culp,  4th  Vice  Pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  H.  Hardwick,  Pass.  Traffic  Manager, 
Washington,  D.  O. 

W.  H.  Tayloe,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

C.  A.  Benscoter,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

J.  E.  Shipley,  Traveling  Pass.  Agt.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


TAP  E"  W O R M 

DO  fee.  No  farting  required.  Send  2c»tanipfor44-pS2«  Book. 
DR*  M.  N£Y  SMITH,  Specialist, 800  Olive  St.,  St  Louis,  Mo* 


If-jiDirlrd  •i'li 

30RE  EV|; 


Drl3AACfoHBCH;EYEWATER 


THE  WEST  POIHT  ROUTE 

Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad, 
The  Western  Railway  of  Alabair.A. 

Transcontinental  Lines 
Fast  Mail  Route 

Operating  the  fastest  scheduled  train 
in  the  South.  To 

TE::^iS,  MEXICO,  CALIFORNIA 

and  all  Southwestern  points. 

Superb  dining  cars;  through  Pullman 
and  tourist  sleeping  cars.  For  special 
rates,  schedules,  and  all  information,  ad- 
dress 

J.  B.  Heyward,  D.  P.  A., 

Atlanta,  6a. 


LVANSVILLMERRE  HAUTE  RR- 


THROUGH  SERVICE 

VIA 

L.  & N.,  E.  & T.  H.  and  C.  & E.  I. 

2VestlbuJed  Through  Trains  Dally  O 
NASHVILLE  TO  CHICAGO  ^ 
THROUGH  SLEEPERS  and  DAY  COACHES 
NEW  ORLEANS  TO  CHICAGO 

DINING  CARS  SERVING  ALL  MEALS  EN  ROUTE 

D.  H.  HILLMAN,  0.  P.  A..  S.  L ROGERS,  Oeo.  AjL 

EVANSVILLE.  IND.  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 
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JOIJ^  \/s 


IN  a mining  proposition  that  will  pay  you  an  income  for  life. 

The  Confederate  Mining  Co.  owns  outright  180  acres  of  rich 
mineral  land — rich  in  copper  and  gold — located  in  Maricopa 
County,  Arizona. 

We  advise  you  to  buy  this  stock  now,  as  we  shall  soon  have 
funds  enough  to  carry  us  to  the  dividend  period.  Then  the 
stock  will  be  beyond  reach.  Write  us  to-day. 


ADDRESS 

R.  W.  Crabb,  Treasurer,  Uniontowrv,  Ky. 


THE  MULDQON  MONUMENT  GO., 

322,  324,  326,  328  GREEN  STREET,  LOUISVILU,  i4Y. 


'OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA.) 


Have  erected  nine-tenths  of  the  Confederate  Monuments 
States.  These  monuments  cost  from  five  to  thirty  thousand 
following  is  a partial  list  of  monuments  they  have  erected. 
5«onuments  is  to  appreciate  them. 


in  the  United 
dollars.  The 
To  see  these 


C/nthiana,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Calhoun  Sarcophagus, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Patrick  R.  Cleburne, 
Helena,  Ark. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 
Thomasville,  Ga. 

Sparta,  Ga. 


Dalton,  Ga. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Columbia,  Tenn. 

Shelby  ville,  Tenn. 

Franklin,  Tenn. 

Kentucky  State  Monument, 
Chickamauga  Park,  Ga. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina Monuments,  Chicka- 
mauga Park,  Ga. 
Winchester,  Va. 


''/hen  needing  first-class,  plain,  or  artistic  work  made  from  the  finest  qual- 
ity of  material,  write  them  for  designs  and  prices. 


YOV  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JVDGE 


It  >Vas  Ti*ci®  112  Yeans  -Ago 

AIVD  IT  IS  true;  ivow 


Read  What  a IVIichigan  iVlan  Says  to  f-*nove  It 

IIermansville,  Mich. — I hail  been  pronounccil  incurable  of  Bright’s 
Disease  by  three  eminent  physicians,  Avhen  I commenced  usiiif;  Vitae- 
Ore.  I weighed  about  100  pounds,  but  in  three  months  I weighed  145 
pounds  and  was  well  and  hearty.  Have  not  suffered  with  my  Itidnevs 
since,  and  it  is  twelve  years  .‘-ince  I lirst  used  the  V.-O.  I am  now  '5(1 
years  old  and  believe  I am  good  for  tliirty  years  yet  i f I can  have  V.-O. 

W.  H.  Norckoss. 


NOT  NEW,  BUT  TRUE 

Daniel  Webster  once  said  about  a certain  political  proposi- 
tion: “There  are  lots  of  new  things  about  it  and  lots  of  true 
things,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  NEW  things  are  not  TRUE 
and  the  TRUE  things  are  notNEW.” 


Thirty  days'  trial — the  proprietors  take  aLlI  the  risk — 
you  KaLve  nothinil  to  lose.  You  are  to  be  the  jud^e 


You  have  seen  it  before— all  of  you  have.  It  has  appeared 
in  this  paper  a dozen  times  a year  for  a number  of  years.  You 
have  all  seen  it,  even  though  you  may  not  have  answered  it. 
It  is  not  new,  but  it  is  all  true.  You  have  but  to  write,  to  send 
for  it,  to  direct  that  it  be  sent  to  you— and  it  is  sent  to  you.  No 
questions,  no  quibbling,  no  money.  If  you  want  to  pay  for  it,  all 
right.  If  you  don’t,  you  don't  have  to.  Enough  are  satisfied, 
enough  want  to  pay,  enough  do  pay  to  make  it  pay  the  ad  ver- 
tiser, to  make  Ins  fame  grow  from  year  to  year  like  a green 
bay  tree;  and  it  is  because  it  is  all  true.  The  claims  for  Vita;- 
Ore  are  not  new,  but  they  are  all  true.  Your  fellow-readers 
who  have  sent  for  a package  and  tested  it  have  proven  this.  Its 
history  is  an  open  book  that  all  may  read,  and  all  will  find  it  all 
true. 

If  you  are  sick  and  ailing,  no  matter  what  the  trouble  may 
be,  if  you  need  help,  if  you  want  help,  here  is  the  help  for  you. 
How  can  you,  in  justice  to  yourself  and  your  family,  your 
friends,  and  those  around  you,  refuse  to  accept?  How  can  you 
refuse  to  be  heljicd  to  the  help  you  want  ? Remember,  we  take 
all  the  risk!  You  are  to  be  the  judge.  IT  IS  ALL  TRUE! 


Sent  on  30  Days’  Trial— Read  This  Special  Offer 


What  Vitae-Ore  Is : 


WILL  SEND  to  every  worthy  sick  and  ailing  person  who 
writes  us,  mentioning  the  Conkedekate  Veteran,  a full- 
sized  51  ])ackage  of  VfTjE-ORE  by  mail,  postpaid,  sullicient 
for  one  month’s  treatment,  to  be  jiaid  for  within  one  inontli’s 
time  after  receipt,  if  the  receiver  can  truthfully  say  tliat  its 
use  has  done  him  or  her  more  good  than  all  the  drugs  and  doses 
of  quackspr  good  doctors  or  patent  medicines  he  or  she  has  ever 
used.  Read  this  over  again  carefully,  and  understand  that  we 
ask  our  pay  only  when  it  has  done  you  good,  and  not  before. 
We  take  all  the  risk;  you  have  nothing  to  lose.  If  it  does  not  bene- 
fit you,  you  pay  us  nothing.  We  give  you  thirty  days’  time  to 
try  tlie  medicine,  tliirty  days  to  see  results  before  you  need 
pay  us  one  cent,  and  you  do  not  pay  the  one  cent  unless  you  do 
see  the  results.  You  are  to  be  the  judge!  We  know  that  when 
this  month’s  treatmentof  VIT^E-ORE  has  cither  cured  yon, or 
])nt  you  on  the  road  to  a cure,  you  will  be  more  than  willing  to 
pay.  We  know  Vitre-Ore,  and  are  willing  to  take  ttie  risk. 

Vitte-Ore  is  a natural,  hard,  adaman- 
tine, rockl  ike  substance — mineral — Ore 
" — mined  from  the  ground  like  gold  and 

silver  in  the  neighborhood  of  a once  powerful,  but  now  extinct, 
mineral  sjii  ing.  It  requires  twenty  years  for  oxidization  by 
ex])osure  to  the  air,  wlien  it  slakes  down  like  lime,  and  is  then 
of  medicinal  value.  It  contains  free  iron,  free  sulphur,  and 
free  magnesium,  three  properties  whicli  are  most  essential  for 
the  relciilion  of  health  in  the  human  syslem,  and  one  package 
—one  ounce— of  the  ORE,  when  mi.xed  w itli  a quart  of  water, 
will  equal  in  medicin.al  strength  and  curative  value  800  gallons 
of  the  most  powerful  mineral  water  drank  frcsli  from  tlie 
sin-ings.  It  is  a geological  discovery,  to  which  notliing  is  add- 
ed and  from  which  nothing  is  taken.  It  is  the  marvel  of  the 
century  for  curing  such  diseases  as  Rheumatism,  Bright’s  Dis- 
ease, Blood  Poisoning,  Heart  Trouble,  Dropsy,  Catarrh  and  Throat 
Affections,  Liver,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Ailments,  Stomach  and  Fe- 
male Disorders,  La  Grippe,  Malarial  Fever,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
General  Debility,  as  tlioiisands  testify,  and  as  no  one,  answering 
this,  writingfor  a package,  will  deny  after  using.  VIT^-ORE 
lias  cured  more  chronic,  obstinate,  juononneed  incurable  cases 
than  any  other  known  medicine,  and  will  reach  such  cases 
with  a more  rapid  and  powerful  curative  action  ilian  any  med- 
icine, combination  of  medicines,  or  doctor’s  prescriptions 
which  it  is  possible  to  procure. 

Vitre-Ore  will  do  llie  same  for  you  as  it  has  for  hundreds  of 
readers  of  the  Confeperate  Veteran,  if  yon  will  give  it  a 
trial.  Send  for  a $1  package  at  our  risk.  You  have  nothing  to 
lose  but  the  stamp  to  answerthis  announcement.  We  want  no 
one’s  money  whom  Vilae-Ore  cannot  benefit.  You  are  to  be  the 
judge!  Can  anvtliingbe  morefair?  Wliat  sensible  iierson,no 
matter  how  prejudiced  he  or  she  may  be,  who  desires  a cure 
and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  would  hesitate  to  try  Vitai-Ore  on 
this  liberal  ofl’er?  One  package  is  nsually  snfiicient  to  cure  or- 
dinary cases;  two  or  three  for  chronic,  obstinate  cases.  We 
mean  just  what  we  say  in  this  announcement,  and  will  do  just 
as  we  agree.  Write  to-day  for  a package  at  onr  risk  and  ex- 
pense, giving  age  and  ailments,  and  mention  the  Confederate 
Veteran,  so  we  may  know  that  you  are  entitled  to  tliis  liberal 
offer. 


INot  a Penny  Unless  Vou  A.re  Benefited 

This  offer  will  challenge  the  attention  and  consideration,  and  afterwards  the  gratitude,  of  every  living  person  who  desires  better  health  or 
Avlio  suffers  jiains,  ills,  and  diseases  whicli  have  defied  the  medical  world  and  grown  worse  with  age.  We  care  not  for  your  skepticism,  but  ask 
only  yonr  investigation,  and  at  our  expense,  regardless  of  what  ills  you  have,  by  writing  to  us  tor  a package.  Address 


THEO.  NOEL  CO.,  VETERAN  DEPT.,  VITAE-ORE  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 


Largest  SoutKem  Importers 


100 -Piece  Dinner  Set 


WE  are  one  of  the 
five  large  im- 
porters of  china  in 
the  United  States; 
one  of  the  few  firms 
who  can  afford  buy- 
ers who  live  in  Eu- 
rope, and  quickly 
snap  up  for  us  any 
bargains  they  see. 

■ It  pays  to  share 
bargains  with  your 
customers. 

This  is  our 
claim  <o  your 
preference. 


$12 


50 


Best  English  Porcelain,  with  traced  gold  deco- 
ration. Thin,  dainty  China,  with  decoration  of 
very  artistic  pattern,  something  which  you  will 
always  be  proud  to  have  on  your  table. 


100 -Piece  Dinner  Set 


$6 


75 


TRADE-MARK 


English  print  dinner  set,  standard  make,  border 
pattern;  colors  of  decorations,  green,  blue,  and 
pencil.  Fine  value  for  the  price.  For  a family 
dinner  set,  this  is  hard  to  equal.  And  so  cheap! 


If  you  desire  to  buy,  we  will  gladly  mail  individual  butter  plate  of  either  set  to  show  exact  color  and  pattern 


FITS  LIKE  A GLOVE 

irrg  which  beats  the 

coal  claw  for  keeping  clean  hands  in  winter.  Ttnir  sh^p, 
strong,  iron  fingers  hold  the  coal  so  it  can’t  possibly  ."'H 
Hang  it  on  the  side  of  the  C04.I  scuttle.  Always  in  place. 
Saves  dropping  coal  on  the  carpets  and  hearths. 


Enterprise  Trivet  25c 

Almost  as  good  as  a littie 
stove.  Saves  lots  of  trouble  Sunday 
nights  by  boiling  coffee,  toasting  bread, 
heating  water,  etc. 


Brass  Fire  Sets 

$5^ 

This  set  includes  poker,  shovel,  tongs, 
and  stand.  Every  parlor  and  sitting 
room  ought  to 
have  one  of 
these  sets. 

They  make  the 
room  look  ar- 
tistic. 


>iied  Brass  Fender 

A bea  < 5ul  piece  of  metal  work,  which  is 
just  the  i/ilng  for  your  parlor  hearth. 


$52 


Phillips  ®.  Buttorff 

MFC.  CO. 

Hou>se  Kurni^her^ 

Nashville*  217-223  North  coiiege  Street,  Teiinessee 


H.  G.  Tomlinson,  Ad.  M;<r. 
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ESTABLISHED  IS5S 


THE  B.  H.  STIEF  JEWELRY  CO. 


4()0!lC  Ring,'  32nd  L)o;;ree.  Heavy SI.">  lli( 

Same,  with  Diamind ;!ii  (i,l 

4IX)1C  Signet  Ring,  Solid  trold 3 .'il) 

40IGC  32iid  Degree  Hapel  Button 3 01) 

4003C  32nd  Degree  Lapel  Button 2 50 

40040  Handy  Pin 75 

400.50  Scarf  Pin,  PearLs 2 .50 

40000  Knight  Templar  Charm 2 ) 00 

40.)TG  Diamond  Ring 40  00 

400HO  Shrine  Lapel  Button 2 00 

40000  Brooch 3 T5 

40100  Scarf  Pin,  one  Pearl 1 .50 

40110  Scarf  Pin,  Roman  G-old 1 oo 

40120  Scarf  Holder.  Rose  G-old 1 75 


40130 
40140 
4 )1.50 
40100 
40170 
40180 
40100 
40200 
4021  0 
40.220 
40230 
40240 
4025C 
402110 


Brooch,  Pearls 8 

Brooch,  Pearls,  Diamond  ( ’liter 1 

Brooch 

S'‘arf  Pin,  two  Pearls, 

Brooch,  Peai  Is 

Br  ,och,  all  Pe  .rls 1 

Broo  h.  Crown,  Pearls 

Scarf  Pin,  one  Pearl 

Scarf  Pin 

'■Jackson"  T.-aspoon,  S.  lid  Silver 
Brooch,  Roman,  Diamond  Center, 

Brooc'i.. 


Brooch.  Pearls 

Scarf  Pin,  Diamond  Center . 


(1  (HI 

2 .50 
1 .50 
1 .50 
()  00 
5 (HI 
7 50 
1 .50 
1 50 

3 (HI 
5 (HI 
1 50 
3 ,50 
5 (10 


These  are  only  a few  of  the  many  attractive  things  we  have  to  offer, 
promptly,  and  w.-  guarantee  satisfaction.  < )nr  catalogue  " 0 " cont  ains  illustr 
Toilet  Goods,  and  Novelties.  Write  for  booklet,  "Holiday  Gifts." 


Oui’  mail  order  deiiartment  is  prepared  to  handle  your  business 
strations  of  about  4, OIK)  items  of  Jewelry,  AVatches,  Silverware, 


404  Union  Street,  Nashville, 


THE  B.  H,  STIEF  JEWELRY  CO., 

Tenn.  JAS.  B.  CARR, 


Treasurer  and  Manager. 


4-0  04- 


40  03, 


4017 


I A: 


4020 


■4-021. 
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Are  Manufacturers 

OF  H1GH=GRADE  WOMEN’S  WEAR 


Making  garments  to  order 
and  selling  direct  to  the 

Wearer 

We  offer  the  buyer  this 
late  style 

Man=Tailored 
Tourist  Coat 

at  a special  price — 


We 
Pay 
the 

Express  on  all 
Orders  for 
$7.50  and  over 
when  full 
amount  of 
money  ac- 
companies 
order. 


No.  147 


Samples  sent 
on  request. 


We  want 
a merchant, 
a milliner, 
a dressmaker 
or  some 
responsible 
jierson  to 
represent  us. 


Territory 

allotted. 


Write  for 
plan. 


$7.50 


No.  147 — Women’s 
JV\an=Tailored 
Tourist  Coat 


Made  from  wool  mix- 
tures in  neat  pat- 
terns. latest  style, 
patch  pockets, 
fancy  cuff.  Late 
style  back  with 
belt,  ornamented 
with  buttons. 
Unlined.  A coat 
that  will  retail 
readily  at  $10. 
Our  price — 


$7.50 


Will  senfl  C.  O.  D. 
with  privitegi^  of 
exinuiuatwn. 


Fashion  Catalogue  20 
now  ready— FREE. 


^PFFI  A I Being  manufacturers 
OrLrVI/\l^  iilar  merchants'  trade 
cent  when  full  amount  of  money  is 


re  will  allow  the  reg- 
discoiint  of  6 per 
sent  with  the  order. 


R,  H.  GRAYDON  MFG.  CO. 


LETTER 

PAPER 


CONFEDERATE 


VETE'RAJSIS 
©A  \/GHTE'RS 


NEW  REDUCED  PRICES 

WHILE  THE  STOCK  LASTS 

$2.50  gets  250  sheets  in  3 tablets 
$4.25  gets  500  sheets  in  6 tablets 

These  prices  include  tlie  printing  of  the  name  of  the  Camp,  Chapter, 
etc.,  the  names  of  the  oflicers,  and  post  office  addresses. 

Stock  ruled  or  nnrnled. 


Brandon  Printing  Co.» 

JWA.SH\^ILLE,  TEJWJ^. 


Manufacturing  Statior\ers, 
Engravers,  Printers,  LithograpKers, 
General  Office  Outfitters. 


= Harriman  'Route 


ROYAL 


tVIAINTELS 
Ar»JL>  ORATES 

Have  an  established  reputa- 
tion for  correct  Style,  Finish, 
■Workmanship  and  Material 
*Why  ? Because  we  sell  direct 
from  factory  to*home,  and 
put  into  our  goods  the  profit 
generally  allowed  the  mid- 
dleman. 

We  sell  a Beautiful 

CABirsiEX 
MAINXLiL 

as  low  as  $6.75 

Quaranteed  too. 

Send  for  our  handsome  book 
the*  Advance  Courier”of  the 
Royal  Line,  showing-  many 
beantifal  ne-w  designs*  It  will  save  you  money  on  any  kind  of 
Mantels,  Crates,  Tiles  or  Fire-Place  Fittings. 

WHITE  MANTEL  & TILE  CO. 

624  Pay  Street,  - - KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


Travel  via  the  TENNESSEE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 
to  all  Summer  Resorts  east.  The  shortest  and  most  direct 
route  to  all  interior  resorts  and  Atlantic  Coast  Watering  Places. 
Through  tickets  on  sale  at  all  coupon  ticket  offices.  See  that 
your  ticket  reads  via  the  Tennessee  Central  Railroad.  For 
further  information  apply  to 

JE.  H.  Hinton,  Traffic  Manager,  J^ash-Oille,  Tenn. 


'BILL  ABT'S  G'REAT  BOOK 

“From  the  Uncivil  War  to  Date.” 

The  best  of  his  famous  writings,  selected  by  himself  shortly  before  his  death.  Memorial  Edi- 
tion, ijrinted  from  large  tyiic,  with  wide  margins,  Liography  and  illustrations.  S2. 

Golderv  oppor'unity  for  canvassers,  (ireatest  .seller  issue!  in  many  years.  Agents  re- 
porting as  high  as  twelve  orders  iier  day.  Liberal  t.  rms.  Sand  thirty  cents  in  stamps  tor  outfit. 

HX/DGIJsrsr  TX/'BLIS^HlAiG  CO„  Atlanta,  Ga, 


CATARRHsASTHMA 

llThroot*  l.un^a.  Ileal- 
“uess,  Bad  Breath, 
CURED  While  You 
SEEEP.  Hard  Cases 
preferred.  COdaysFree 
NWonderf ul  Inhalant; 
^Common  Sense  Applica- 
^tion;  Amazing  Results. 
\ Inexpensive,  Pleasant, 
|(^Private,  Safe,  Certain. 
‘ I Astonishing  Cures  of 
rAsthma  and  Lungs. 
Book  with  ample  proof 
,Ta.nd  valuable  informa- 
tion Free.  Onf  this  owf, 
it  may  not  appear  again. 
P'C.  C.  CATARKH  CURE,  1340  YaDBurea  St.,  CHICAGO 


liafflirlfd  -i!li 

30REtt|S 


SWEETHEARTS. 


WIVES,  AND  MOTHERS; 

Our  remedy  is  guaranteed  to  permanenL 
ly  cure  the  whisky-  and  beer-drinking 
habit.  Safe,  sure,  and  harmless.  Can  be  secretly  given  without  the  patient’s  knowledge. 
Send  for  particulars  and  consultation  FREE.  Address 

CHeiVlICAL  A.IND  MEDICAL  ASSOCI ATIOrW, 

W.  B.  BURKE,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Atlanta,  Oa. 


C.  BREYER’S 

RUSSIAN  AND  TURKISH  BATHS 

and  First-Class  Barber  Shop  for  Gentlemen  Only. 

317  Church  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
Russian  and  Turkish  Baths  for  Ladies  Only, 
chamber  of  commerce  building. 

Open  day  and  night.  W.  C.  U.VESFIELD,  Proprietor. 


Harvest  for  Good  Solicitors. 

STORY  OF  STONEWALL  JACKSON 

By  William  C.  Chase.  Most  complete  life  of 
Jack.soii  imblisliufl.  Imlm'scd  by  tl«e  widow 
of  Ceil  Jackson.  ( ’om iiuimlei s of  the  C.  C.  V.. 
ninl  the  press  of  the  entire  country.  Highest 
com  in  i ssi^m  to  agents.  Exclusive  territory. 
AiWln  ss  D.  E.  LUTHER  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
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BUFORD  eOLLBGB 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN.  LIMITED  AND  SELECT. 

The  Distinctively  University  Preparatory  College  of 
the  South  for  Women.  Patrons  will  seek  in  vain  a more 
ideal  location  than  “Beaufort.”  Peacefully  she  rests 
amid  the  ‘ strength  and  beauty”  of  hill  and  vale  and 
mighty  forest  scene,  yet  in  close  touch  with  the  great  ed- 
ucational center  of  the  South.  A charming  campus  of  25 
acres,  pure  air,  water,  and  food,  combined  with  outdoor 
athletics,  a splendidly  equipped  building,  perfect  sani 
tation,  and  constant  personal  care  promote  the  excellent 
health  of  the  student  body.  The  limited  enrollment, 
Christian  atmosphere,  comprehensive  curriculum,  lead;.. 
ing  to  degrees  and  preparing  for  all  universities,  with 
Conservatory  advantages  in  Art.  Music,  and  Expression, 
must  commend  this  thorough  college  to  all  thoughtful 
parents.  The  cultured  faculty  of  university  graduates, 
strengthened  by  the  scholarly  lecture  corps  and  access 
to  Vanderbilt  laboratories,  offer  unrivaled  opportunities 
for  “The  Making  of  a Woman.”  Write  for  beautiful 
“Cray  and  Gold  Yearbook.”  and  read  the  testimony  of 
enthusiastic  patrons  from  every  section  of  the  country. 

MRS.  E.  C.  BUFORO,  President. 


Scholarship  Free 

For  one  Month.  Clip  and  send  or 

PRESENT  THIS  NOTICE  FOR 
PARTICULARS. 

8^  150  Page  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  “Qgl 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  116  N.  Spruce. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ATLANTA,  CA. 
PADUCAH,  KY. 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 
FT.  SCOTT,  KANS. 
GALVESTON,  TEXAS. 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 
KNOXVILLE.TENN. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
FT.  WORTH,  TEX. 
LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 
MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  O.  T. 


ALL  EX^CONFEDERATES 

SHOULD  HAVE  A COPY  OF 

Robert  Devoy — A Talc  of  the 

PALMYRA  MASSACRE, 

By  FRANK  H.  SOSEY. 

October  18,  1862,  ten  Confederate  prisoners  were  taken 
from  the  jail  at  Palmyra,  Mo.,  sealed  upon  ten  pine  cof- 
fins, and  shot  to  death  by  order  of  Gen.  John  McNeil, 
commanding  the  Union  forces  in  North  Missouri.  No 
incident  of  the  Civil  \V^ar  has  attracted  such  attention  as 
the  Palmyra  Macsacrc,  yet  until  now  no  history  of  the 
terrible  tragedy  has  been  written  for  general  circulation. 

In  this  book  appears  a true  and  graphic  account  of  the 
terr:  jle  butchery,  and  the  causes  leading  to  it,  a copy  of 
the  farewell  letter  of  Hiram  Smith,  the  young  hero  who 
died  in  the  place  of  one  of  the  condemned  men,  the 
change  being  made  only  two  hours  before  the  time  set 
for  the  execution,  and  the  terrible  terms  on  which  the 
wife  of  the  reprieved  man  secured  his  liberty  at  the 
hands  of  the  Provost  Marshal,  W.  R.  Strachan. 

.The  publication  of  this  book  at  the  present  time  is 
particularly  appropriate,  as  the  Palmyra  Confederate 
Monument  Association  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a monument  to  the  memory  of  the  martyred 
soldiers. 

Bound  in  Cloth,  by  mail,  $1.08;  Paper-bound,  50  cents. 

ADDRESS 

PALMYRA  SPECTATOR,  Palmyra,  Mo. 


FLAVELL’S  ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTER. 


Giv«  exact  circumference 
of  abdomen  at  K,  L,  M. 


Silk  Elastic  • 
Thread  Elastic 


$5  00 
3 00 


K Goods  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of 
price.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Send  for  pamphlet  of  Elastic  Slockings,  Trusses,  Etc. 

6.  W.  Flavell  & Bro.,  1005 Suring Garden  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


jS'lSikKMCTfioilBOIliEYEWATER 


Not 

Cheapest 


Least 

Expensive 


THB  C'REAT 


MAJESTIC 

MALLE  A'BLE  I'ROJ^  AJ^D  STEEL 

RANGE 


Is  now  for  sale  tKroughout  the  Southern  States  by  first-class  dealers 


r 


Lasts  longer 
\/ses  less  fuel 
Heats  more  toater 
Heats  it  quicKer 
Gt-Oes  better  general 
Satisfaction 
Than  any  other 


If  interested,  write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  ask  why  we  claim  the 

MAJEISTIC  the:  be:st 

MAJESTIC  MFG.  CO..  2026  Morgan  St.,  ST.  LOVIS 


SINCE  1858 

c.  P.  BARNES  & 


CO., 


HAVE  BEEN  THE 


Headquarters  For  Santa  Claus  for 

Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry, 

Silverware  and  Optical  Goods. 

He  is  proud  of  our  reputation  and  our 
line,  as  we  sell  nothing  but  the  best 
at  prices  that  are  right.  He  will  be 
very  pleased  to  deliver  your  order  for 
you.  Our  new  illustrated  52  page  Cat- 
alogue sent  free  on  request. 

C.  P.  BARNES  &.  CO. 

504  & 506  W.  Market  St.  LOUISVILLE,  KV. 


School  Girls  and  Boys 

Earn  a WATCH,  SIGNET  KING,  or  FOUN- 
TAIN PEN  by  selling  6 copies  of  “ Songs  of  the 
Confederacy  and  Plantation  Melodies  ” at  60 
cents  each.  Order  at  once. 

Mrs.  Albert  Mitchell,  Paris,  Ky. 


CURED 
Gives 
Quick 
^ _ Relief. 

Removes  all  swelling  in  8 to  ao 
days  ; effects  a permanent  cure 
in3oto  60  days.  Trial  treatment 
.given  free.  Nothingcan  be  fairer 
Write  Dr.  H.  H.  Green’S  Sons, 
Specialists,  Box  G,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


DtlSMClijoHWjEYEWATER 


IfuMlirtcd  *‘'11 

mum 


Mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 


Confederate  l/eterap. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


Entered  at  the  post  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  use  only  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  to  abbrevi- 
ate as  much  as  practicable.  These  sugg-estions  are  important. 

Where  clippings  are  sent  copy  should  be  kept,  as  the  V eteran  cannot  un- 
dertake to  return  them.  Advertising  rates  furnished  on  application. 

The  date  to  a subscription  is  always  given  to  the  month  before  it  ends.  For 
instance,  if  the  Veteran  is  ordered  to  begin  with  January,  the  date  on  mail 
list  will  be  December,  and  the  subscriber  is  entitled  to  that  number* 

The  m’// war  was  too  long  ago  to  be  called  the  late  war,  and  when  cor- 
respondents use  that  term  “ War  between  the  States**  will  be  substituted. 

The  terms  “ new  South’*  and  “ lost  Cause”  are  objectionable  to  the  Veteran. 


Price,  $1.U0  per  Year.  I Vrir  YIT 
Single  Copy,  10  Cents.  J ^ 


ISSUES  OF  THE  WAR  DISCUSSED. 

Address  to  Company  A,  U.  C.  V.,  at  Memphis. 

[The  following  are  extracts  from  a printed  address  by  Hon. 
John  Sharp  Williams,  Member  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Mississippi.  The  pamphlet  is  sent  out  with 
the  compliments  of  Col.  R.  B.  Snowden,  from  Memphis, 
Tenn.] 

One  of  the  Ten  Commandments  delivered  by  Jehovah  to 
Moses  on  Sinai,  and  not  the  least  of  the  ten,  is  this:  “Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.”  Like  all  the  other 
commandments  of  God  to  his  children,  this  applies  not  only 
to  the  individual  man,  but  to  men  in  the  aggregate — men  in 
organized  societies  forming  governments,  constituting  peoples. 
Just  as  the  boy  who  does  not  honor  his  father  and  mother  is 
apt  to  bring  his  own  life  to  an  untimely  end,  as  a consequence 
of  experimenting  in  new  and  foolish  paths  to  the  neglect  of  the 
advice,  accumulated  experience,  and  teaching  of  those  who 
have  seen  the  world  before  him,  so  a people  who  forget  the 
history,  despise  the  traditions,  ignore  the  ideals,  and  fail  to 
share  the  aspirations  of  their  ancestry  are  a people  not  apt 
to  conserve  anything — neither  their  own  power  nor  great- 
ness, nor  their  very  living  in  the  land  itself.  . . . 

We  hear  much  about  a “New  South.”  There  is  no  New 
South.  What  there  is  of  change  is  a change  in  the  direction 
of  the  energies  of  the  people ; and  if  there  be  anything  great 
and  good  in  the  so-called  “new”  South,  as  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  it  is  always  something  whose  growth  has 
its  roots  in  the  soil  of  the  Old  South.  Everything  admirable 
in  the  so-called  “new”  South  is  built  upon  the  old,  as  a house 
is  builded  upon  the  rock  of  its  foundation.  We  hear  much 
of  letting  the  “dead  past  bury  its  dead.”  No  poet  who  was  a 
philosopher,  and  perhaps  no  real  poet,  would  ever  have  uttered 
that  sentence.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a dead  past.  . . . 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  thirty-nine  years  ago  there  oc- 
curred near  the  little  village  of  Appomattox,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  pathetic  scenes  in 
all  history.  A few  ragged  and  half-starved  men  were  surren- 
dered, and  with  them  there  was  seemingly  surrendered  a cause 
for  which  they  had  fought  for  four  years.  This  seeming 
made  it  sadder.  It  is  useless  to  picture  the  scene ; Lee  for 
the  first  time  for  many  months  in  bright  new  uniform,  with 
new  sword;  Grant,  rough  from  the  field,  with  his  officers  about 
him ; the  few  brief  words  spoken  around  the  table,  where  the 
terms  were  agreed  to ; the  silence  and  sadness  which  pervaded 
the  minds  and  marked  the  conduct  even  of  the  Federal  offi- 


OFFICIA  LL  r REPRE.SENTS ; 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Sons  of  Veterans,  and  Other  Organizations, 

Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association. 

Tlie  Veteran  is  approved  and  indorsed  officially  by  a larger  and  more 
elevated  patronage,  doubtless,  than  any  other  publication  in  existence. 


Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win  success; 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 


cers  and  men ; the  scene  a few  minutes  later  when  the  Confed- 
erate chieftain  was  among  his  men ; the  tears  coursing  down 
rugged  cheeks,  that  had  perhaps  never  felt  them  before ; men 
returning,  with  no  vision  of  hope  to  cheer  them,  to  lives  of 
hardship  and  of  labor;’  a despairing  people  and  a desolate 
land ! It  is  useless  to  picture  all  this,  I say,  because  the  imag- 
ination of  each  old  veterai:  here  pictures  it  all  for  himself,  and 
every  child  has  heard  it  told  so  often  that  it  presents  itself 
in  vivid  coloring  even  to  his  mind.  This  marked  really  the 
war-close  of  a great  struggle,  and  when  we  gather,  as  we 
yearly  do,  upon  the  anniversary  month  of  that  event,  on  our 
decoration  day,  the  celebration,  in  its  beauty  and  in  its  sad- 
ness, is  a fitting  one.  . . 

But  in  everything  which  rational  men  do,  in  which  there 
is  either  beauty  or  pathos,  there  must  also  be  a reason.  What 
is  it,  then,  which  we  celebrate  on  an  occasion  like  this?  Is 
it  mere  physical  courage?  If  it  were,  the  world  in  all  of 
its  history  could  not  find  a physical  courage  superior  to  that 
of  the  men  who  died  or  surrendered  under  Lee,  Jackson,  and 
the  Johnstons.  But  mere  physical  courage  is  a thing  too  com- 
mon amongst  the  men  of  the  race  to  which  we  belong  to  be 
worthy  of  any  sort  of  celebration  for  its  own  sake.  Mere 
fighting  is  no  virtue;  far  from  it.  Indeed,  the  man  who  is 
not  great  enough  and  brave  enough  not  to  fight  when  he 
ought  not  to  is  a poor  excuse  for  a man.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, I have  no  admiration  of  the  professional  fighter,  whether 
he  be  a Texas  cowboy  or  a West  Point  graduate.  . . . Why 

do  we  meet?  What  is  the  purpose  of  our  coming  together?  Is 
it  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  a “lost  cause?”  Is  it  the  “lost 
cause”  which  we  celebrate?  Not  a whit  of  it,  for,  if  it  is, 
we  have  no  cause  to  celebrate.  In  the  economy  of  God,  there 
are  no  lost  causes  m this  world,  except  wrong  causes.  Ir. 
every  cause  which  has  ever  existed,  whether  it  has  apparently 
prevailed  or  apparently  gone  down,  there  have  been  some 
things — mere  accompaniments,  perhaps — which  were  wrong, 
but  in  every  cause  worthy  of  celebration  there  have  been 
things  which  were  not  wrong  but  right,  and  which,  being  eter- 
nally right,  have  not  gone  down  as  lost  forever,  though,  per- 
haps, temporarily  eclipsed.  . . . 

We  meet  to  celebrate  the  cause  and  the  men  of  the  six- 
ties. What  was  the  cause?  Was  it  secession?  Not  a whit 
of  it.  Secession  was  merely  the  remedy  which  was  invoked 
for  the  assertion  of  a right,  for  the  maintenance  of  a cause. 
It  had  been  twice  before  virtually  invoked  in  these  United 
States,  though  the  sword  had  not  been  drawn  to  support  its 
invocation — once  by  New  Englanders,  in  opposition  to  what 
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they  considered  the  tyranny  of  the  Embargo  Laws,  and  once 
by  the  South  Carolinians  in  denial  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  a government  of  all  the  people  to  levy  tribute  upon  all  the 
people  in  order  to  make  the  capital  of  a part  of  the  people 
more  profitable,  or  the  labor  of  a part  of  the  people  belter 
compensated.  War  determined  that  the  remedy  should  fail, 
and  I think  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  well  that  the  remedy 
failed.  I think  we  are  all  ready  to  go  forward,  marching 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  an  eye  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
future,  rejoicing  in  the  lusty  strength  of  a great  and  reunited 
people.  What  was  the  cause,  then?  Was  it  slavery?  Not 
a whit  of  it.  Slavery  was  undoubtedly  the  occasion  of  the 
quarrel  and  of  the  fight ; but  had  the  South  been  attacked  in 
any  of  her  other  property  or  civil  rights,  she  would  have  de- 
fended them  just  as  readily;  in  fact,  more  readily  than  she 
did  in  this  case.  It  was  merely  upon  the  side  of  slavery  that 
our  right  to  local  self-government  was  attacked.  . . . 

But  there  was  something  else,  and  even  a greater  cause 
than  local  self-government,  for  which  we  fought.  Local  self- 
government  temporarily  destroyed  may  be  recovered  and 
ultimately  retained.  The  other  thing  for  which  we  fought  is 
so  complex  in  its  composition,  so  delicate  in  its  breath,  so 
incomparable  in  its  symmetry,  that,  being  once  destroyed,  it 
is  forever  destroyed.  This  other  thing  for  which  we  fought 
was  the  supremacy  of  the  white  man’s  civilization  in  the 
country  which  he  proudly  claimed  his  own ; “in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  his  God  had  given  him founded  upon  the  white 
man’s  code  of  ethics,  in  sympathy  with  the  white  man’s  tra- 
ditions and  ideals.  Our  forefathers  of  the  forties  and  fifties 
and  sixties  believed  that  if  slavery  were  abolished,  unless 
the  black  race  were  deported  from  the  American  States,  there 
would  result  in  the  Southern  States  just  such  a condition  of 
things  as  had  resulted  in  San  Domingo,  in  the  other  West 
Indies  Islands,  and  in  the  so-called  republics  of  Central  and 
South  America — namely,  a hybridization  of  races,  a lowering 
of  the  ethical  standard,  and  a degradation,  if  not  loss,  of  civ- 
ilization. . . . Slavery  is  lost,  and  it  is  certainly  well  for 

us  and  the  public — perhaps  for  the  negro — that  it  has  been 
lost.  But  the  real  cause  for  which  our  ancestors  fought  back 
of  slavery,  and  deemed  by  them  to  be  bound  up  in  the  main- 
tenance of  slavery — to  wit,  the  supremacy  of  the  white 
man's  civilization,  the  supremacy  of  the  ethical  culture, 
which  had  been  gradually  built  up  through  countless  gener- 
ations—has  not  been  lost.  We  have  not  had  the  experience 
of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us;  but  I ask  you,  my  friends, 
in  all  soberness  and  candor,  to  ask  yourselves  how  and  why 
we  escaped  the  evils  which  befell  others  from  identical  causes, 
under  similar,  though  not  identical,  conditions?  What  pre- 
vented the  Africanization  of  the  South?  We  escaped,  but 
those  of  you,  even  no  older  than  I am,  will  remember  by  what 
a slender  thread  we  held  to  safety.  You  will  remember  the 
ten  long  years  of  so-called  reconstruction  which  made  the 
four  long  years  of  war  itself  seem  tolerable  by  comparison, 
the  ten  long  years  during  every  day  and  every  night  of 
which  Southern  womanhood  was  menaced  and  Southern  man- 
hood humiliated.  . . . The  brethren  of  our  own  race,  in 

our  own  country — the  country  whose  pen  had  been  Jefferson, 
whose  tongue  had  been  Patrick  Henry,  and  whose  sword  had 
been  Washington — were  against  not  only  us  but  the  race 
itself — its  past,  its  future — were  seemingly  bent  only  on  two 
things — our  humiliation  as  a race  in  the  present,  our  subordi- 
nation as  a race  in  the  future.  . . . There  is  no  grander,  no 
more  superb  spectacle  than  that  of  the  white  men  of  the 
South  standing  from  ’65  to  ’74  and  ’75  quietly,  determinedly, 
solidly,  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  phalan.x,  as  if  the  entire  race 


were  one  man,  unintimidated  by  defeat  in  war,  unawed  by 
adverse  power,  unbribed  by  patronage,  unbought  by  the  pros- 
pect of  present  material  prosperity,  waiting  and  hoping  and 
praying  for  the  opportunity  which,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
must  come  to  overthrow  the  supremacy  of  “veneered  sav- 
ages,” superficially  “Americanized  Africans” — waiting  to  re- 
assert politically  and  socially  the  supremacy  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  English-speaking  white  race.  But  what  gave 
them  the  capacity  to  do  this  sublime  thing,  to  conceive  it  and 
to  persevere  in  it  to  the  end?  to  wait  like  hounds  in  the 
leash- — impatient,  yet  obedient  to  the  call  of  the  huntsman’s 
horn — which  came  upon  the  heels  of  the  autumn  elections  in 
the  Northwestern  States  in  1874?  What  gave  this  capacity 
to  the  “easy-going,  indolent,  life-enjoying”  Southerner?  What 
if  not  four  years  of  discipline,  training,  hardship?  Four  years 
which  taught  the  consciousness  of  strength  and  mutual  cour- 
age, the  consciousness  of  capacity  for  working  together,  the 
power  and  the  desire  of  organization,  and  which  gave  them, 
with  it  all,  a capacity  for  stern  action  when  required  by  stern 
events?  But  for  the  war — the  lessons  which  it  taught,  the 
discipline  which  it  enforced,  the  capacity  for  racial  organiza- 
tion which  was  born  with  it — I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that 
conditions  in  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi  to-day 
would  be  very  far  different  from  what  they  are  in  Hayti,  Cuba, 
or  Martinique. 

Neither  of  these  causes  is  a lost  cause.  . . . The  very 
men  who  told  us  in  the  sixties  and  the  seventies  that  “one 
man  was  as  good  as  another,’’  no  matter  what  the  state 
of  his  civilization,  no  matter  what  his  race  traits  and  tenden- 
cies, are  the  very  men  who  now,  in  establishing  new  gov- 
ernments in  the  new  insular  possessions,  not  only  admit, 
but  strenuously  contend  for  the  necessity  of  making  such 
provisions  of  law  as  will  prevent  the  white  men  in  those  pos- 
sessions from  being  ruled  by  other  races.  The  act  of  Congress 
for  the  government  of  the  islands  of  Hawaii  is  almost  iden- 
tically the  Mississippi  Constitution  reenacted,  and  the  reason 
for  its  passage  was  the  same — namely,  to  secure,  as  far  as 
possible,  without  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments,  the  white  man’s  supremacy  there,  and  this,  too, 
although  the  native  Kanakas  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have 
a percentage  of  illiteracy  less  than  that  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  except  one,  and  although  the  white  men  in  the  islands 
do  not  constitute  one-fifth  of  the  population. 

My  friends,  there  is  no  other  instance  that  I know  of 
where  men  having  apparently  lost  a cause  by  four  years  of 
fighting  subsequently  preserved  it  by  ten  years  of  unterri- 
fied solidarity,  superb  patience,  and  magnificent  common  sense. 
I believe  the  world  knows  about  us  now  these  two  things: 
First,  that  we  have  the  strength  of  a giant ; and,  secondly,  that 
we  can  be  trusted  not  to  use  it  like  a giant — brutally  and  irra- 
tionally. So  much  for  the  cause  of  the  sixties.  . . . 

And  yet,  my  friends,  there  are  people  who  say  that  all 
this  sort  of  talk  is  “sentiment ;”  that  what  we  want  to  do  is 
to  “come  down  to  cotton  and  corn  and  pork ;”  buying  and 
selling,  negotiating  bank  exchange ; that  everything  else  is 
“sentiment,”  and  that  sentiment  is  “rot.”  Let  it  be  a point 
with  you,  young  boys  and  girls,  to  remember  that  the  only 
thing  in  this  world  which  is  not  “rot”  is  sentiment.  That 
thing  is  rot  winch  can  last  a man  only  a lifetime — which  rusts 
and  corrupts  and  decays — that  thing,  in  other  words,  which 
can  rot.  Your  cotton  and  produce  are  “rot ;”  your  bank  ex- 
change IS  “rot;”  your  talk  about  mere  material  prosperity,  as 
the  chief  aim  and  object  and  existence  of  man,  is  “rot,” 
because  when  you  come  to  lie  down  and  die  and  be  placed 
within  your  narrow  habitation,  six  or  seven  feet  by  three  or 
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four,  not  one  of  these  things,  nor  things  gained  in  this  way,  can 
you  carry  with  you,  nor  present  as  a part  of  yourself  at  the 
chancel  of  God.  They  are  well  enough — we  want  them,  and 
plenty  of  them — but  they  are  of  the  earth  earthy  and  exceed- 
ingly temporal.  It  is  only  your  sentiments  and  the  principles 
upon  which  they  are  based,  as  a house  founded  upon  a rock, 
and  the  purposes,  aspirations,  and  ideals  which  grow  our 
from  them,  as  a tree  does  from  its  sub-soil  roots,  that  yon 
can  carry  with  you,  because  they  have  become  a part  of  your 
immortal  souls.  . . . Business  is  all  right,  so  is  money- 
making. Every  man  should  be  diligent  in  business.  We  have 
apostolic  authority  for  that.  Every  man  should  want  to  make 
money,  in  order  that  he  may  look  all  other  men  straight  in 
the  eye,  with  the  independence  of  a true  manhood,  owing  no 
man  anything,  saying  with  poor  Bobbie  Burns : 

“Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a hedge, 

Nor  for  train  attendant; 

But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  independent.” 

But  the  man  who  subordinates  his  nature,  who  prostitutes 
his  chief  energies,  to  the  business  of  piling  one  dollar  upon 
another,  who  forgets  that  there  are  flowers  and  poetry,  a past 
and  a present  for  himself  and  for  his  race,  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  who  has  narrowed  himself  to  the  point  where  every- 
thing but  money-making  and  so-called  business  has  become 
“rot,”  would  be  bored  to  death  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  twenty-four  hours.  ...  A country  without  memories 
is  without  history,  a country  without  history  is  without  tra- 
ditions, and  a country  without  traditions  is  without  ideals  and 
community  aspirations,  and  a country  without  these  is  with- 
out sentiment,  and  a country  without  sentiment  is  without 
capacity  for  achieving  noble  purposes,  developing  right  man- 
hood, or  taking  any  truly  great  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

I have  talked  about  your  leaders,  but,  my  friends,  what 
makes  leaders  ? . . . The  greatest  leaders  must  have  fol- 
lowers worthy  of  them.  . . . 

I have  mentioned  some  of  the  great  leaders  on  land  and 
at  sea  of  the  great  army  of  the  Confederacy,  but  have  failed 
as  yet  to  mention  its  crowning  glory,  which  was  the  private 
soldier. 

/'  Taken  all  in  all,  no  body  of  private  soldiers  like  that  of 
the  Confederacy  has  ever  existed  or  fought  under  any  leader- 
ship. They  were  equally  great  on  the  march ; on  the  defen- 
sive ; on  the  attack,  when  the  order  to  charge  came ; in  prison, 
where  “durance  vile”  and  suffering  for  food  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  temptation  of  offered  freedom  on  the  other,  were  j 
. equal  inducements  to  desertion. 

I remember  the  Confederate  soldier  best  of  all  when  he  was 
on  the  march.  I can  see  him  now  winding  his  way  through 
the  dust,  shoe-mouth  deep,  unwashed,  unkempt,  but  jovial 
still.  I can  hear  his  voice  as  he  passes  the  big  gate : “Buddy, 
does  your  grandma  know  you  are  out?”  “Sissy,  who  painted 
your  lips  so  red?”  No  wonder  that,  with  all  the  raiding  and 
counter-raiding,  passing  and  counter-passing  of  war,  the  boys 
of  my  age — nine,  ten,  or  eleven  years — thought  that  the  j oiliest 
life  in  the  world  must  be  that  of  a soldier,  and  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  might  be  permitted  to  participate  in  it ; 
not  as  a day  of  great  responsibility,  inaugurating  a life  of 
much  danger,  but  as  a sort  of  holiday,  when  fun  would  be 
unending  and  jokes  ever  recurrent. 

There  existed  once  a man  by  the  name  of  Hannibal;  later 
a Corsican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  name;  earlier  another  Ital- 
ian from  Rome,  of  the  genus  Julius,  surnamed  Caesar — 


all  of  whom  thought  they  knew  something  about  the  impor- 
tance of  time  in  military  operations,  something  about  march- 
ing infantry,  so  as  to  be  “at  the  point  of  crisis  with  the  largest 
numbers  first;”  Init  one  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson,  surnamed 
“Stonewall,”  because  he  could,  when  that  was  the  thing 
to  do,  stand  still  like  a stone  wall,  might,  in  this  game  of 
marcliing,  have  given  either  of  these  world  captains  an 
advantage  of  three  out  of  five  and  beaten  them  to  the  goal;  and 
an  unlettered  man,  guiltless  of  military  training,  untutored 
ill  the  sc;, nee  of  war,  half  West  Tennesseean  and  half  North 
Mississippian,  by  name  Bedford  Forrest,  could  not  only  have 
taught  them  how  to  move  cavalry  quicker  than  they  knew, 
but  could  have  revolutionized  for  them,  as  he  did  for  the 
modern  world,  the  art  of  war  by  changing  cavalry  into 
“mounted  infantry,”  with  all  the  advantage  of  cavalry  on 
the  march,  and  all  the  advantage  of  infantry  in  the  fight. 

. . . One  of  the  inexplicable  things  to  me  about  the  South- 

ern soldier  is  this,  that  he  seemed  to  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  without  a sufficiency  of  anything  in  the  world  except  guns 
and  ammunition.  He  developed  a marvelous  and  unparalleled 
capacity  for  starving  and  going  naked,  but  somehow  he 
seems  never  to  have  been  without  guns  and  ammunition,  at 
least  enough  to  start  a battle  on. 

I have  said  the  Southern  soldier  was  great  on  the  march, 
but  marching,  after  all,  is  only  “getting  there.”  . . . Critics 

were  right  when  they  said  the  Southerner  would  be  great  on 
the  charge.  The  world  has  witnessed  some  great  charges 
in  its  day.  . . . But  where,  in  all  the  history  of  all  the 

charges,  do  you  find  exploits  comparable  to  that  beginning 
at  Savage  Station  and  continuing  on  through  the  seven  days 
and  ending  at  Malvern  Hill?  to  that  of  the  Texans,  when 
they  told  Lee  to  go  to  the  rear,  in  the  Wilderness?  to  that 
suicidal,  murderous,  and  unavailing  onslaught  of  the  Confed- 
erate infantry  upon  the  breastworks  of  Franklin?  and,  above 
all,  to  that  of  Pickett  and  his  men  at  Gettysburg?  I can  see 
them  now,  the  reluctantly  obedient  and  sullen  corps  com- 
mander sitting  upon  the  fence,  Pickett  saluting  and  asking; 
“General,  shall  I carry  my  men  in?”  Longstreet’s  bowing 
without  a word.  I can  hear  the  Virginian  giving  his  orders, 
see  him  in  his  place  with  head  bared,  see  the  sweep  of  the  line 
without  a break,  as  it  goes  across  and  up  the  long  slope,  the 
orders  almost  noiselessly  passed  to  close  up  as  the  artillery, 
and  later  the  musketry,  tear  the  ranks  to  pieces ; I can  see  the 
long  slope  from  one  end  of  that  gray  line  to  the  other,  in  the 
course  of  its  inarch  by  the  dead  and  dying ; I can  see  the  few 
who  attained  the  height  vaulting,  sword  in  hand,  or  with 
clubbed  musket,  into  the  enemy’s  intrenchment.  I can  see 
them  looking  about  to  find  themselves  surrounded  by  blue- 
coated  soldiers — more  than  enough  without  arms  to  have  tied 
them  with  pocket  handkerchiefs.  I can  see  those  few — O,  so 
few — looking  back  over  that  long,  long  slope  to  find  not  one 
gray  coat  in  sight  for  a support — Lee's  orders  not  carried  out. 

I see  them  then,  despair  of  desperation  settling  upon  them, 
some  surrendered  and  some  beginning  to  break  back  to  the 
Confederate  line;  I can  hear  later  the  anguished  and  agonizing 
reproach  of  Pickett,  when  he  states  to  Gen.  Lee  that  his 
magnificent  division  has  been  swept  out  of  existence,  and  I 
can  hear  Lee,  with  a greatness  of  soul,  a magnanimity  of 
which  he  alone  was  capable,  saying,  “Never  mind.  General, 
it  has  all  been  my  fault,”  and  to  the  men:  “You  must  help  me 
get  out  of  this  as  best  we  can.”  In  comparison  with  this 
demonstration  of  the  courage  of  the  soldier  and  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  leader,  what  could  you  quote  from  all  his- 
tory ? . . . 

But  if  this  Southerner  were  a great  soldier,  what  made 
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him  so?  There  must  be  some  reason  for  it,  or  else  it  cannot 
be  true.  What  are  the  private  soldiers  of  a volunteer  army? 
They  are  simply  the  plain  people  in  uniform.  The  soldiers 
of  the  Confederacy  were  great  then,  because  they  were  a great 
people,  because  they  were  a free  and  equal  people,  an  ultra 
democratic  people.  Free,  proud  of  their  liberties,  proud  of 
their  determination  to  maintain  them ; equal,  no  man  daring  to 
assert,  throughout  all  the  Southern  land,  any  inherited  or 
acquired  superiority  over  his  fellows,  except  that  given  by 
character  and  knowledge.  ...  In  the  Confederate  army 
there  marched,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  men  whose  fathers 
owned  their  hundred  negroes  and  their  five  thousand  acres, 
and  the  sons  of  overseers  or  of  poor  yeomanry,  who  owned 
nothing  except  the  crops  they  made  each  year.  The  Con- 
federate soldier,  when  off  duty,  if  intimacy  in  private  life  justi- 
fied it,  as  it  nearly  always  did,  called  his  colonel  “Henry,” 
his  captain  “Jim”  or  “Jack.”  I have  frequently  heard  men, 
up  North  especially,  talking  about  “Southern  aristocracy.” 
Except  in  the  early  days  upon  the  tide  water  of  Virginia  and 
in  the  low  country  of  South  Carolina,  nobody  in  the  South 
ever  assumed  to  be  an  aristocrat,  for  if  he  did  the  balance 
“jes’  laffed,”  and  even  in  those  localities  the  assumption  owed 
its  birth  to  colonial  conditions  and  died  out,  or  was  dying  out, 
with  them.  Talking  once  in  the  cloakroom  at  Washington 
to  a gentleman  from  the  North,  who  had  said  something  about 
Southern  aristocracy,  I said:  “It  takes  just  two  things  to 
constitute  an  aristocrat  down  South : one  is  to  be  white  and 
the  other  is  to  be  decent.”  Being  white  costs  nothing — a 
man  is  born  that  way.  Being  decent  is  not  expensive — water 
is  cheap,  all  that  is  necessarily  added  is  to  be  clean  in  thought 
and  speech,  as  well  as  in  person.  Thus,  we  can  all  be  Southern 
aristocrats  whenever  we  choose.  Our  people  were  always 
democratic;  in  fact,  slavery  had  that  effect  in  the  South,  which 
it  has  had  in  all  countries  where  one  race  has  held  another 
in  slavery.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  slave  and 
the  free  man  was  a line  so  broad  and  so  marked  that  it  vir- 
tually wiped  out  all  other  lines  of  demarcation  in  society.  . . . 

In  enforcement  of  what  I said  to  my  Northern  friend 
in  the  cloakroom,  I added  that  in  my  own  town  I had  seen 
a citizen  paint  the  outside  and  paper  the  inside  walls  of  a fel- 
low-citizen and  afterwards  dined  at  that  fellow-citizen’s  house, 
with  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  bishop  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  that  he  dined  there  as  the  admitted  equal  of 
his  host  and  of  the  guests,  without  condescension  of  any  sort, 
simply  because  he  was  a good  citizen  and  had  been  a good 
Confederate  soldier.  . . . This  plain  people,  such  as  I 

have  described  them,  being  put  in  uniform,  constituted  what  a 
generous-minded  Northern  officer  has  called  “the  incomparable 
infantry  of  Northern  Virginia,  with  bare  feet  and  tattered 
uniforms,  but  bright  muskets.”  Well  m-ght  he  use  the  word 
“incomparable.”  What  other  soldiery  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  viewed  solely  in  the  cold,  historical  light  of  actual  ac- 
complishment, has  been  comparable  to  it?  . . . The  “plain 

people  in  uniform,”  the  private  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy, 
were  great,  because  of  their  democracy,  race  pride,  and  en- 
vironment. But  in  addition  to  environment  there  are  other 
things  which  determine  the  character  of  a man  or  of  a people. 
Heredity  is  one,  perhaps  the  chief.  . . . 

Tjaeir  ided  was  all  that  was  highest_and  best  and  bravest 
and  most  chivalrous  among  the  acquirements  of  the  race  to 
which  they  belonged — the  culmination  of  duty  and  personal 
honor.  . . . 

Men  are  made  great  soldiers  by  what  they  fight  for  as 
much  as  by  what  they  ar^  and  you  old  veterans,  growing 
daily  older  in  years  and  fewer  in  numbers,  do  not  imagine 


that  you  and  those  who  fought  with  you  deserve  all  of  the 
credit  for  the  magnificent  courage,  the  superb  fortitude,  which 
you  displayed.  You  showed  the  “mettle  of  your  pasture.” 
You  ought  to  have  fought  better  than  anybody  else.  You 
j fought  for  more  than  anybody  else_ever  did..  You_  had  more 
/ to  fight  for.  You  not  only  fought  for  the  right  of  local  self- 
I government,  for  the  supremacy  of  the  race,  and  for  the  very 
I life  of  your  civilization,  but  you  went  forth  to  fight  for  them 
I at  the  bidding  of  a pure,  home-keeping  womanhood,  the  very 
1 flower  and  fruit  of  it  all;  the  sweetest,  gentlest,  purest  wom- 
I anhood  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and,  too,  a womanhood 
which  encouraged  to  action  and  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn 
j at  the  laggard.  You  fought  fcm_  all  J^hese  and,  last  but  not 
I least,  for  your  land.  The  land  itself  was  and  is  a glorious 
I thing.  The  land  we  live  in ! The  land  we  love ! God  sun- 
kisses  the  heights  and  throws  shadows  upon  the  valleys  of  no 
sweeter  land  in  all  this  world.  It  is  a land  to  live  in,  a land 
\ to  cfie_for.  . . 

The  Southern  people  present  the  unparalleled  spectacle 
to  the  world  of  being  the  only  people  who,  for  four  years, 
bore  upon  the  points  of  their  bayonets  a cause  which  appar- 
ently they  lost,  and,  coming  forth  from  the  struggle  ruined 
and  despairing,  came  forth  at  least  not  discordant.  They 
alone  of  all  men  under  such  circumstances  have  failed  and 
refused  to  make  a scapegoat  of  a single  great  man  in  their 
military  or  civil  employ,  who  led  them  to  the  unsuccessful 
issue.  They  know,  whatever  the  world  may  think,  that  it 
was  they  thernselves.  who_J[ed— themselw_s_,^  They  and  their 
children  will  brook  no  word  of  reproach  of  Lee,  of  Jackson, 
of  the  Johnstons,  of  Hampton,  of  Stuart,  and  their  paladins, 
nor  upon  their  military  leaders,  nor  of  reproach  or  censure  of 
“The  Great  Mississippian,”  who,  in  his  person,  bore  the  suf- 
ferings of  us  all,  and  who  lived  at  the  conclusion  for  only 
one  purpose — to  draw  up  and  give  to  the  world  a dispassionate 
and  true  account  of  the  cause  for  which  you  fought  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  you  fought  it — Jefferson  Davis.  . . . 

Once  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  while 
paying  but  scant  attention  to  the  running  debate,  there  fell 
upon  my  ears  from  the  lips  of  a Northern  Representative  a 
contemptuous  reference  to  the  “poor  white  trash  of  the  South.” 
The  remembrance  of  all  they  had  been,  and  all  that  they  were, 
was  in  my  heart.  I said,  as  I would  have  you  all  say:  “We 
have  poor  men  in  the  South,  as  you  have  in  Massachusetts, 
but  the  poor  men  are  not  always,  nor  generally,  ‘trashy.’  We 
have  ‘trashy’  men  in  the  South,  as  you  have  in  New  England, 
but  some  of  the  trashiest  of  them  are  the  richest.  . . . They 
are  the  only  body  of  so-called  ‘common  people,’  of  whom  it 
may,  as  a rule,  be  said  that  they  can  neither  be  bought  nor  can 
they  be  scared.”  I might  have  said  that  if  the  poor  people 
of  the  white  race  in  the  South  are  to  be  designated  as  “poor 
white  trash,”  the  gentleman  himself  and  all  Northern  men 
might  find  cause  for  serious  reflection.  If  there  was  a class 
in  the  South  to  whom  the  application  might  have  been  applied, 
it  was  the  class  from  which  Abraham  Lincoln  sprang — the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  and  the  thriftless  poor,  at  that.  Bone 
of  our  bone  and  sinew  of  our  sinew,  he  received  from  a South- 
ern ancestry  on  both  sides — and  especially  upon  his  mother’s 
side — his  patient  courage,  his  imperturbable  perseverance,  his 
loyalty  to  his  ideals,  and,  above  all,  the  characteristic  common 
sense  and  sense  of  humor  of  the  Southerner.  I might  have 
told  them  that  they  got  not  only  the  head  of  their  civil  gov- 
ernment and  the  chief  of  their  land  captains  from  our  blood 
or  territory,  not  only  Lincoln  and  Grant  and  the  Rock  of 
Chickamauga — George  B.  Thomas — but  that  when  they  wanted 
a sea  captain  worthy  of  the  Vikings  of  the  race  they  got  him 
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in  the  person  of  Farragut,  of  Tennessee,  raised  out  near  Knox- 
ville, amidst  and  one  of  the  class  which  they  contemptuously 
call  “poor  white  trash.”  . . . 

This  sentiment,  which  some  people  say  is  “rot,”  is  the 
heritage  which  came  with  disaster  and  with  many  ruins.  As 
a great  orator  has  said:  “A  land  without  ruins  is  a land 
without  memories,  a land  without  memories  is  a land  without 
history.”  . . . Father  Ryan  has  better  expressed  it,  tak- 

ing as  his  text  the  words  of  the  orator  whom  I have  quoted : 
“Yes!  give  me  the  land  where  the  ruins  are  spread,  \ 
And  the  living  tread  light  on  the  hearts  of  the  dead; 

Yes!  give  me  a land  that  is  blessed  by  the  dust  \ 

And  bright  with  the  deeds  of  the  downtrodden  just. 

Yes!  give  me  the  land  where  the  battle’s  red  blast 
Has  flashed  to  the  future  the  fame  of  the  past; 

Yes!  give  me  the  land  that  hath  legends  and  lays. 

That  tell  of  the  memory  of  long-vanished  days ; 

Yes!  give  me  a land  that  hath  story  and  song. 

Enshrining  the  strife  of  the  right  and  the  wrong; 

Yes!  give  me  a land  with  a grave  in  each  spot. 

And  the  names  in  the  graves  that  shall  not  be  forgot ; 

Yes!  give  me  the  land  of  the  wreck  and  the  tomb, 

There  is  grandeur  in  graves — there  is  glory  in  gloom ; 

For  out  of  the  gloom  future  brightness  is  born. 

And  after  the  night  comes  the  sunrise  of  morn; 

And  the  graves  of  the  dead  with  grass  overgrown 
May  yet  form  the  footstool  of  Liberty’s  throne. 

And  each  single  wreck  in  the  war-path  of  might 
Shall  yet  be  a rock  in  the  temple  of  right.” 

The  Confederacy  had  its  poets,  as  it  had  its  land  captains 
and  its  sea  Captains— Timrod  and  Hayne  and  Thompson — 
but  he  who  came  nearest  touching  the  very  heart  of  the  peo- 
ple was  Father  Ryan.  . . . 

Now,  my  friends,  I have  spent  over  an  hour  in  trying  to 
“utter  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  me,”  and  yet  I might  have 
uttered  them  better  in  a much  shorter  time,  without  weary- 
ing your  patience,  had  I quoted  the  words,  rising  to  a climax, 
of  one  verse  of  that  great  poem  which  every  Southern  child 
should  learn  by  heart,  “The  Sword  of  Robert  E.  Lee,”  written 
by  this  same  “Priest- Poet”  of  the  Confederacy,  from  whom 
I have  read.  Speaking  of  the  sword  of  Lee,  the  very  flash 
light  of  the  cause,  as  its  wearer  was  the  very  type  of  the  men  j 
of  the  sixties,  he  says : 

“Never  hand 

Waved  sword  from  stain  as  free,  ; 

Nor  purer  sword  led  braver  band,  j 

Nor  braver  bled  for  a brighter  land,  ' 

Nor  brighter  land  had  a cause  so  grand. 

Nor  cause  a chief  like  Lee !” 


REUNION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  VETERANS. 

The  annual  reunion  of  North  Carolina  Confederate  Vet- 
erans was  held  at  Asheville  on  the  .30th  and  31st  of  August. 
No  such  assemblage  has  ever  before  gathered  in  the  Old  North 
State,  and  perhaps  never  will  again,  for  the  old  veterans 
are  rapidly  passing  away.  Probably  three-fourths  of  the  sur- 
viving remnants  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand soldiers  North  Carolina  furnished  the  Confederacy  were 
present.  In  addition  to  those  residing  in  the  State  there 
were  representatives  from  twelve  other  States  present.  Among 
the  distinguished  visitors  in  attendance  were  Gen.  Stephen  D. 
Lee  and  his  adjutant,  Gen.  William  Mickel ; Gen.  C.  I.  Walker, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C. ; Gen.  Cullen  A.  Battle  and  Hilary  A. 
Herbert,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  Alabama ; Gen.  Car- 
wiles  and  Col.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina ; and  Chaplain 
11* 


Gen.  J.  W.  Jones,  of  Virginia.  Of  the  State’s  prominent  men 
present,  were  Gen.  W.  P.  Roberts,  said  to  have  been  the 
youngest  general  in  the  service,  commanding  a brigade  at 
twenty-three  years  of  age ; Col.  Lane,  of  the  famous  Twenty- 
Sixth  Regiment;  Gens.  J.  S.  Carr,  James  I.  Metts,  P.  C.  Carl- 
ton, William  L.  London,  Judge  A.  W.  Graham,  Hon.  Paul 
Means,  Cols.  John  S.  McElroy,  W.  W.  Stringfield,  and  many 
others. 

Never  was  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  the  good  people  of 
this  'jeautiful  little  town  more  severely  taxed.  They  had  ex- 
pected a:id  prepared  for  a large  attendance,  but  nearly  four 
times  as  many  came  as  were  looked  for ; yet  every  one  was 
cared  for  and  most  generously  entertained. 

In  the  parade  were  a number  of  famous  old  flags,  the  Bethel 
flag  being  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  This  flag  was  made 
by  young  ladies  of  Asheville,  the  Misses  Woodfin,  Miss  Fannie 
' L.  Patton,  and  Miss  Kate  Smith,  and  presented  to  Capt.  W. 
! W.  McDowell’s  company,  the  first  going  out  from  Asheville 
I and  taking  part  in  the  first  land  engagement  at  Big  Bethel 
j Church,  Va.,  June  10,  i86t.  On  the  company’s  reaching  Vir- 
1 ginia  it  became  a part  of  First  Regiment,  commanded  by  D. 

1 H.  Hill,  of  North  Carolina.  This  flag  was  adopted  as  the 
j regimental  flag,  and  in  a sense  had  a baptism  of  blood  of 
I the  first  Confederate  soldier  killed  in  a land  engagement  of 
'1  the  great  war  of  1861-65 — Henry  L.  Wyatt,  of  North  Caro- 
I lina.  In  the  parade  was  also  the  flag  of  the  Thirty-Ninth 
North  Carolina  Regiment,  bullet  and  shell  torn,  having  gone 
through  sixty-seven  battles,  and  carried  on  this  occasion  by 
Wesley  Shelton,  of  Jackson  County,  who  carried  it  in  seven- 
teen battles. 

A courtesy  appreciated  by  the  old  veterans  was  shown  them 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Vanderbilt,  whose  palatial  residence  and 
grounds,  near  Asheville,  perhaps  form  the  most  magnificent 
, estate  in  the  world.  Although  in  Europe,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  di- 
i rected  that  the  Veterans  be  admitted  on  a day  other  than  that 
allowed  to  the  general  public ; and,  without  any  charge,  he 
also  furnished  transportation  for  great  numbers  of  them  over 
the  estate.  His  superintendents  of  the  various  departments 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the  trip  one  of  great 
pleasure.  Lemonade  was  served  to  the  visiting  hosts,  and 
at  the  dairy  ice  cream  was  given  to  the  vast  multitude. 

The  Asheville  reunion  and  the  hospitable  people  will  long  be 
remembered  by  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  attend. 


SECOND  BRIGADE,  KENTUCKY  DIVISION,  U.  C.  V. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  Second  Brigade,  Kentucky  Di- 
vision, U.  C.  V.,  was  held  at  Earlington,  Ky.,  on  rhe  21st  and 
22d  of  September.  A large  attendance  of  Veterans  and 
visitors  taxed  the  hospitality  of  the  little  town  to  its  full 
capacity.  A bountiful  old-fashioned  barbecue  was  served  at 
Lakeside  Park.  Speeches  were  made  by  Lhiited  States  Sena- 
tors Blackburn  and  McCreary ; also  Gen.  Benm;tt  Young,  Hon. 
J.  W.  Lockett,  and  others.  In  the  absence  of  Gen.  J.  B. 
Briggs,  who  was  called  on  urgent  business  to  New  York,  Coi. 
L.  D.  Hockersmith  was  in  command  of  the  brigade.  Col. 
Hockersmith  was  a captain  in  the  Tenth  Kentucky  Cavalry, 
under  John  Morgan,  and  was  captured  with  him  in  Ohio.  It 
was  Capt.  Hockersmith  who  planned  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion the  way  by  which  Gen.  Morgan  and  his  party  escaped 
from  the  Ohio  penitentiary. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  brigade  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Frank  A.  Owen,  of  Evansville.  Colonel  of  the 
First  Kentucky  Regiment,  Second  Brigade;  Maj.  Charles  F. 
Jarrett,  of  Hopkinsville,  Lieutenant  Colonel;  Maj.  Ben  F. 
Trumbo,  of  Morganfield,  reelected  Major  of  First  Battalion; 
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Maj.  James  H.  Bozarth,  reelected  Major  Second  Battalion; 
James  Millen,  reelected  Major  Third  Battalion.  John  Moore- 
field  was  elected  Quartermaster  and  J.  R.  Dean,  of  Earlington, 
was  elected  commissary,  with  rank  of  captain. 

Comrade  Owen,  the  newly  elected  Colonel  of  the  First 
Kentucky  Regiment,  entered  the  Confederate  service  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  in  the  Eighth  Kentucky  Infantry  in  i86i,  was 
wounded  and  captured  at  Fort  Donelson,  escaped  from  prison 
at  Camp  Morton,  helped  to  recruit  the  Tenth  Kentucky,  and 
was  made  adjutant  of  the  regiment. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  reunion  was  the 
entertainment  given  at  the  Temple  Theater  by  the  ladies  of 
Earlington  and  adjoining  towns.  The  programme  was  made 
up  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  old  Southern  airs,  reci- 
tations, and  tableaux. 


REPORTS  OF  REUNIONS. 

Reports  of  so  many  county  and  Camp  reunions  are  sent  in 
that  only  a passing  notice  can  be  given,  on  account  of  the 
limited  space  of  the  Veter.vn.  Doubtless  there  is  more  gen- 
uine enjoyment  in  these  smaller  gatherings  than  in  the  general 
reunions,  as  the  men  know  each  other  as  if  brothers  of  the 
same  flesh. 

The  annual  reunion  of  Coryell  County  Confederates  was  held 
at  Gatesville,  Tex.,  in  July,  lasting  four  days.  This  has  grown 
to  be  the  largest  county  reunion  in  the  State.  “Confederate 
Park,’’  where  the  meetings  are  held,  is  within  four  blocks  of 
the  public  square,  has  seventeen  acres  inclosed  and  set  in 
Bermuda  grass,  a large  auditorium,  grand  stand,  two  artesian 
sulphur  wells,  and  fenced  off  are  the  grounds  where  baseball 
and  other  sports  are  engaged  in. 

Officers  elected  for  the  following  year  are : W.  A.  McBeth, 
Commander ; W.  L.  Saunders,  E.  L.  Lawrence,  J.  W.  Sherrill, 
Lieutenant  Commanders;  R.  L.  Suggs,  Adjutant;  F.  M.  Jones, 
Assistant  Adjutant;  T.  J.  Stevenson,  Color  Bearer;  R.  Y. 
Price,  Chaplain;  Miss  Clara  Brown,  Sponsor. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Camp,  of  Archer  County,  Tex.,  held 
its  annual  reunion  at  their  regular  camp  ground,  just  south  of 
Holliday,  for  three  days  in  August,  a large  crowd  being  in 
attendance.  Many  camped  on  the  ground,  which  comprises 
one  hundred  and  ten  acres,  well  fenced,  and  in  a beautiful 
grove.  Bach  day  was  spent  pleasantly.  Forty-six  members  of 
the  Stonewall  Camp  responded  to  roll  call,  hardly  two  from  the 
same  command ; others  in  attendance  were  Confederates  of 
the  county.  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  visitors,  numbering  in  all 
over  a thousand.  Credit  for  the  good  order  and  good  time 
enjoyed  was  largely  due  to  Maj.  Robert  Cobb,  Commander  of 
this  Division,  and  Capt.  Lowery,  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Willis  L.  Lang  Camp,  of  Marlin, 
lex.,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Commander,  D.  H. 
Boyles;  Lieutenant  Commanders,  Alex  Frazier,  S.  D.  Hutch- 
ings, and  J.  T.  Owens;  Adjutant,  Q.  J.  Cockrell;  Surgeon, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Shaw;  Chaplain,  H.  F.  Spencer;  Ensign,  H.  Travis. 

Several  comrades  of  this  membership  passed  away  during 
the  year:  John  Reynolds,  Company  E,  Second  Texas  In- 
fantry; George  H.  Perkins,  Corporal  Company  B,  Fifth  Texas 
Cavalry;  N.  Melton,  Co.  H,  Forty-Third  Mississippi  Infantry. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Camp,  of  Archer  City,  Tex.,  reports  the 
death  of  the  following  since  the  last  meeting : Capt.  W.  M. 
Fuller,  Lumsden’s  Alabama  Battery;  D.  A.  McKinsey;  D. 
W.  James,  Company  I,  Second  Arkansas  Infantry;  E.  W. 
Simmons.  Company  I,  Fifth  Tennessee  Cavalry;  and  Capt. 
John  Myers. 

Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Cam;)  in  its  annual  meeting, 


expressing  the  loss  to  the  Camp  in  the  death  of  these  com- 
rades as  well  as  to  their  communities,  and  sincere  sympathy 
was  extended  to  the  family  and  friends  of  each. 


fJAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY  IN  MONTANA. 

Miss  Evie  Morris,  Secretary  of  the  Winnie  Davis  Chap- 
ter, U.  D.  C.,  at  Helena,  Mont.,  writes  the  Veteran: 

“Mrs.  J.  L.  Patterson,  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  has  organ- 
ized three  Chapters  of  United  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy in  this  State,  and  she  is  now  most  deservedly  Pres- 
ident of  the  State  Division.  The  M.  A.  E.  McClure  Chap- 
ter, Bozeman,  was  the  first  organized ; the  Winnie  Davis 
Chapter,  Helena,  second;  and  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter, 
Livingston,  third.  We  rejoice  in  being  able  to  have  a Di- 
vision and  to  cooperate  with  the  Daughters  of  the  South. 

“The  Winnie  Davis  Chapter  was  organized  in  April, 
1903,  with  18  charter  members,  and  there  are  now  41  mem- 
bers. The  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  in  annu- 
al convention,  condemned  us,  saying  we  were  sowing  sedi- 
tious seed  and  teaching  unwholesome  truths  to  our  chil- 
dren ; but  we  have  persevered,  working  harmoniously  to- 
gether, and  feel  sure  that  we  have  proven  that  we  are  simply 
living  up  to  our  motto;  ‘Charity  to  the  living,  honor  to  the 
dead,  and  the  preservation  of  the  truth  of  history.’ 

“Our  President,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Bell,  is  from  Kentucky;  our 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Head,  is  from  Mississippi;  our 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry  Loble,  is  a Montanian,  but  the 
daughter  of  a Mississippi  Veteran;  and  our  Secretary,  Miss 
Evie  Morris,  is  from  Tennessee;  while  Texas,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Maryland,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, District  of  Columbia,  Alabama,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Montana  have  given  us  enthusiastic 
and  faithful  members. 

“On  January  19  we  gave  a large  reception,  having  as 
our  guests  the  Southerners  of  Helena;  and  we  presented 
twenty  Southern  crosses  of  honor  to  the  Veterans — the  first 
ever  presented  in  the  Northwest  Division.  On  June  3 we 
entertained  the  members  of  the  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp  here, 
and  presented  fourteen  crosses  of  honor.  There  are  many 
more  Veterans  in  Montana  whom  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
honor  with  crosses,  but  some  of  them  live  in  remote  parts 
of  the  State,  where  there  are  no  Camps,  and  so  we  cannot 
work  as  rapidly  as  we  should  like. 

“We  have  a course  of  study  outlined  for  this  winter,  em- 
bracing Southern  history,  heroes,  statesmen,  and  women, 
and  iiitcid  that  tn  |v_  only  the  beginning  of  cur  work.’’ 


“van  CLUSE,’’  near  1>.  KT  GIBSON,  MISS.,  HOME  OF  GOV.  B.  G. 
HUMPHREY,  FROM  WHICH  HE  WAS  EJECTED. 
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HOOKER  SLANDERED  CHEATHAM’S  DIVISION. 
From  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Confederate  Military 
History,  published  in  1899,  written  by  ex-Gov.  Jas.  D.  Por- 
ter, and  edited  by  Gen.  Evans,  of  Georgia : 

“Gen.  Grant,  in  forwarding  Hooker’s  report  under  date  of 
March  25,  1864,  placed  this  indorsement  upon  it ; ‘Attention  is 
called  to  that  part  of  the  report  giving  the  number  of  prisoners 
(6,547)  and  small  arms  (10,000)  captured  by  him,  which  is 
greater  than  the  number  captured  by  the  whole  army.’ 

"This  General  Hooker,  who  was  so  defiant  of  histor- 
ical accuracy,  is  the  same  General  Joseph  Hooker  who  was 
the  author  of  a slanderous  communication  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  dated  December  26,  1863,  and  pub- 
lished in  1900,  on  page  339,  Series  i,  Vol.  XXXI.,  Part 
2,  of  ‘Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Ar- 
mies,’ in  which  the  following  statement  was  made:  ‘Before 
the  battle  of  Lookout,  I had  opened  communication  with 
Cheatham’s  Division,  holding  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  I would  have  succeed- 
ed in  bringing  in  all  of  the  enlisted  men  with  some  of  the 
officers  but  for  their  untimely  removal.  They  were  re- 
lieved by  Stevenson’s  Division.  The  only  conditions  I re- 
quired were  that  they  should  give  themselves  to  me  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance;  theirs, 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  or 
go  where  the  conscription  could  not  reach  them.  You  will 
remember  that  when  Bragg  retreated  from  Tennessee  he 
was  compelled  to  march  the  Tennessee  troops  under  guard.’ 
“No  man,  living  or  dead,  could  have  believed  that  there 
was  the  slightest  foundation  for  this  story.  It  was  evident- 
ly prepared  with  the  expectation  that  the  author  of  it  would 
be  exalted  for  his  supposed  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
missionary  labor  in  beguiling  Cheatham’s  Division  from 
allegiance  to  their  country  and  to  their  honor,  and  with  no 
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expectation  that  it  would  be  published  as  a part  of  the 
history  of  those  perilous  days. 

“Cheatham’s  Division  never  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  The  First  and  Twenty-Seventh  Tennessee,  of 
Maney’s  Brigade,  then  a part  of  W.  H.  T.  Walker’s 
Division,  were  there  on  picket  duty  for  about  ten  days  in 
October;  and  this  consolidated  regiment  is  the  same  re- 
ferred to  in  handsome  terms  by  General  Cleburne  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  battle  of  November  25,  when,  united 
with  troops  from  Texas  and  Arkansas,  Sherman’s  forces 
in  their  front  were  driven  from  the  field. 

“‘You  will  remember,’  said  the  American  Munchausen,  ‘that 
when  Bragg  retreated  from  Tennessee  he  was  compelled 
to  march  the  Tennessee  troops  under  guard.’  Judge  Chase 
could  remember  nothing  so  idiotic  or  impossible.  It 
is  a pity  that  the  author  of  the  slander  had  not  remem- 
bered the  lesson  taught  in  Dickens’s  ‘Great  Expectations:’ 
‘Don’t  you  tell  no  more  lies,  Pip ; that  ain’t  the  way  to  get 
out  of  being  common,  old  chap.’  When  Bragg  retired 
from  Tennessee,  Cheatham’s  Division  constituted  the  rear 
guard  of  the  army,  and  its  last  service  before  ascending 
the  mountain  was  to  drive,  in  inglorious  confusion  and  re- 
treat, the  Federal  cavalry  by  which  it  was  assailed  at 
Cowan.  When  it  reached  Chattanooga  it  was  stronger  than 
when  it  retired  from  Shelby  ville;  furloughed  men  and 
volunteers  joined  it  en  route,  and  in  many  instances  ran 
the  gantlet  of  Federal  pickets,  scouts,  and  cavalry.  In 
addition  to  the  Tennessee  brigades  of  Cheatham,  John  C. 
Brown’s  and  Bushrod  Johnson’s  were  composed  exclusively 
of  Tennesseeans,  and  Bate’s,  Polk’s,  and  Smith’s  were  large- 
ly Tennessee  troops;  and  these,  with  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
from  that  State,  constituted  a force  too  strong  and  too 
spirited  to  ‘march  under  guard,’  unless  they  had  been  led 
by  the  vaunting  ‘hero  of  the  battle  above  the  clouds.’ 

“Gen.  Cleburne,  in  his  report  of  the  battle  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  fought  a few  days  after  the  perpetration  of  Hooker’s 
slander,  said:  ‘The  First  and  Twenty-Seventh  Tennessee, 
Col.  H.  R.  Field,  were  moved  in  front  of  the  works  to  a 
very  exposed  position.  Cumming  was  ordered  to  charge  the 
enemy  with  the  Fifty-Sixth  and  Thirty-Sixth  Georgia; 
twice  he  was  checked  and  had  to  re-form,  and  Warfield’s 
■ Vrkansas  Regiment  and  the  gallant  First  and  Twenty-Sev- 
enth Tennessee  prepared  to  share  his  next  effort.  At  the 
command  the  whole  rushed  forward  with  a cheer,  and  the 
enemy,  completely  surprised,  fled.  The  column  returned 
with  eight  stands  of  colors  and  five  hundred  prisoners.’ 

“‘Fighting  Joe  Hooker’  is  dead,  but  a posthumous  slan- 
derer deserves  no  mercy  or  pity ; therefore,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  late  Gen.  Dabney  H.  Maury,  I will  explain 
how  Hooker  acquired  his  martial  sobriquet.  A club  of  ca- 
dets at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  met  for 
the  discussion  of  a question  involving  the  rights  of  the 
States.  Among  the  dispu.tants  were  Cadets  E.  Kirby  Smith 
and  Joseph  Hooker.  The  last  named  was  full  of  vanity  and 
conceit,  and  indulged  in  remarks  that  were  personally  of- 
fensive to  Cadet  Smith.  After  adjournment.  Hooker  was 
asked  for  an  apology,  which  he  declined  with  a jeer;  there- 
upon Cadet  Smith  gave  him  a half  dozen  kicks  on  the  seat 
of  his  trousers,  which  were  not  resented.  He  was  after- 
wards known  in  the  cadet  corps  as  ‘Fighting  Joe  Hooker,’ 
a name  that  he  could  not  repudiate  and  that  he  dared  not 
appropriate,  and  yet  there  are  thousands  on  both  sides  of 
the  line  who  believe  that  he  had  honorably  won  it  on  the 
battlefield  in  the  War  between  the  States.’’ 
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Office:  Methodist  Publishinj^  House  Buildinj^,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunning-ham.  All  per 
sons  whc  approve  its  principles  lurd  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for  Asso 
cialions  throughout  the  South  are  requested  to  commend  its  patronage  and  to 
cooperate  in  extending  its  circulation.  Let  each  one  be  constantly  diligent. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  COMMENDED. 

In  prosperous  times  purse  strings  are  easily  loosed  and 
the  holiday  season  is  prolific  of  good  will  and  unselfishness. 

After  anxious  meditation  about  how  to  do  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  in  connection  with  the  class 
for  which  the  Veter.\n  was  launched,  it  has  been  decided 
to  make  an  unprecedented  offer  in  behalf  of  poor  Veterans 
and  the  families  of  such.  The  old  soldiers  are  dropping 
out  with  sorrowful  rapidity,  and  those  who  would  do  them 
a service  in  this  world  must  do  it  quickly.  It  is  stated  that 
bbiion  veterans  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  every 
day,  and  the  Southrons  are  evidently  falling  out  of  line  in 
equal  proportion. 

The  e.xtraordinary  offer  is  made  now  in  an  appeal  for 
these  noble  patriots  to  supply  them  to  the  extent  of  ten 
thousand  for  the  ne.xt  year  at  half  price,  d'he  plan  is  to 
accept  one  dollar  in  payment  for  two  subscriptions  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  pay.  Prosperous  Confederates  and 
younger  men  who  would  like  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  for  a very  small  sum  are  commended  to  this  meth- 
od of  giving  two  families  pleasure  each  month  for  a year 
by  remitting  one  dollar  and  giving  the  names  of  such  per- 
sons as  described  between  now  and  January  i.  It  is  not 
expected  that  this  sum  would  pay  the  expense  of  publica- 
tion, etc.,  but  the  good  and  satisfaction  would  richly  com- 
pensate for  the  free  labor  and  the  sacrifice. 

Remittance  may  be  made  now  or  any  time  before  Christ- 
mas, and  a handsome  certificate  of  the  compliment  be  mailed 
in  time  to  reach  the  beneficiaries,  giving  names  of  donors, 
with  a Christmas  greeting. 

This  proposition  should  enlist  at  least  ten  thousand  per- 
sons who  take  the  Veteran,  and  it  would  furnish  a testi- 
mony to  the  loyalty  of  our  people  that  was  never  equaled. 
This  beneficence  would  make  the  donors  happy  to  all  eter- 
nity. Those  who  renew  for  their  own  subscriptions  would 
do  well  to  inclose  one  dollar  more  with  the  names  of  two 
Who  can’t  afford  to  subscribe. 

While  it  is  suggested  that  One  dollar  be  utilized  for  so  much 
good,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  of  this  proposition. 
Any  great-hearted  person  may  send  a list  of  such  persons  as 
large  as  he  chooses  with  the  half  price  for  one  year  only, 
the  only  stipulation  being  that  recipients  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  subscription  price. 

Let  us  put  the  Veteran  in  every  Southern  home.  To  in- 
vestigate with  a view  of  supplying  the  comrades  designated 
would  he  fine.  It  would  in  a way  be  a thorough  canvass 
of  the  South,  and  many  would  subscribe  for  it. 

If  this  plan  is  taken  up  promptly  by  well-to-do  people,  a 
separate  “benevolent”  mail  list  will  be  made,  hut  all  to  expire 
with  1005.  This  is  the  best  offer  ever  made  by  a journal  in 
behalf  of  a class  of  worthy  poor,  and  it  should  stimulate  all 
others  to  liberal  patronage. 


U.  D.  C.  IN  CONVENTION. 

Ihe  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  at  St.  Louis,  October  4-8,  was  notable  in 
many  respects.  Despite  the  various  fascinating  attractions 
in  the  city  and  at  the  World’s  Fair  grounds,  the  large  body 
quite  regularly  attended  morning,  afternoon,  and  night  to 
the  various  important  interests  in  hand.  If  every  veteran 
and  friend  of  the  cause  who  engaged  those  noble  women 
could  have  seen  how  diligent  and  zealous  they  were,  the  im- 
pression would  he  as  lasting  as  the  most  thrilling  and  impor- 
tant events  of  the  year.  An  entire  issue  of  the  Veteran 
might  well  be  devoted  to  the  proceedings.  The  plea  was 
made  to  the  Presidents  of  the  State  Divisions  to  send  concise 
reports,  and  the  manifest  appreciation  of  the  suggestion  in- 
(.iuced  the  belief  that  they  would  he  sent  promptly.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  make  a showing  to  the  credit  of  that  great  organ- 
ization in  the  December  Veteran  ; and  if  every  State  Presi- 
dent will  be  prompt  in  sending  in  condensed  reports,  they  may 
be  published  just  as  the  authors  would  like  them. 

It  is  said  to  have  had  larger  attendance  than  at  any  previous 
convention.  While  business  was  strictly  attended  to,  there 
were  several  brilliant  entertainments  given  by  the  Missouri 
Division  to  their  visitors.  The  Memorial  Society  gave  an 
elegant  reception.  The  State  Pavilions  at  the  World’s  Fair — 
Kentucky,  Texas,  and  Mississippi — all  excelled  in  hospitality. 
A dinner  was  given  by  Mrs.  Anne  Washington  Rapley  in  the 
Tyrolean  Alps  to  the  general  officers.  State  Presidents,  and 
some  personal  friends.  This  dinner  was  one  of  the  most 
eiegant  and  magnificent  affairs  that  has  been  given  during  the 
Fair. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Missouri  Division  met  Oc- 
tober 10  and  II.  Its  Pre.sident,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rapley,  presided 
with  much  grace  and  dignity.  There  was  the  greatest  har- 
mony in  the  work,  and  much  was  planned  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  Daughters  of  Missouri  are  to  build  a handsome 
monument  at  the  Confederate  Home,  near  Higginsville. 


'1'he  Macgili.-Hitl  Wedding. — By  request  of  the  A.  P, 
Hill  Camp,  of  Petersburg,  'V'a.,  the  marriage  of  Gen.  James 
Macgill,  of  Pulaski,  Va,,  and  Miss  Lucy  Lee  Hill,  daughter 
of  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  will  take  place  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  of 
that  city,  under  the  management  of  the  Camp,  on  November 
16  at  5:30  p.M.  All  veterans  will  be  in  uniform.  Formal 
invitations  are  not  issued. 


The  three  engravings  on  page  494,  October  Veteran,  were, 
first,  that  of  Comrade  O.  L.  Chesnutt,  of  .Tifton,  Ga. ; the 
central  picture  was  that  of  J.  L.  Lemonds,  of  Paris,  Tenn., 
a sketch  of  whom  appeared  in  the  “Last  Roll”  on  page  468 
of  the  Veteran  for  October,  1903 ; and  the  third,  the  one 
in  checked  sttit,  on  the  right,  is  that  of  comrade  and  con- 
frere Dr.  F,  E.  Daniel,  of  Austin,  Tex.  He  is  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Texas  Medical  Journal.  'I'he  Chesnutt  en- 
graving is  to  go  with  an  important  paper  yet  to  appear. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  keep  track  of  engravings,  amhrotypes, 
etc.,  not  properly  marked.  Others  like  these  are  on  hand. 


While  sending  renewal  of  his  subscription,  Maj.  Sidney 
Herbert,  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  News,  states;  “The  Veteran 
is  a very  fine  publication,  and  does  credit  to  you.  As  I have 
been  a journalist  fifty-three  years  (twenty-eight  on  the  News), 
I ought  to  know  a good  thing  when  I see  it.” 
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SLATE  MONUMENT  QUESTION. 

Just  now,  throughout  the  South,  this  subject  is  being 
much  discussed  in  a great  many  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  Chapters.  I am  a Daughter,  and  I have  giv- 
en the  question  much  thought ; was  born  and  reared  in  the 
capital  of  the  Confederacy,  Richmond,  as  were  my  people 
back  to  the  settling  of  Jamestown.  During  the  past  ten 
years  I have  lived  in  different  large  cities,  spending  several 
years  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  have  at  times  been  nearly 
consumed  with  a great  desire  to  see  my  dear  Southland 
and  sacrificed  financial  interests  to  be  here,  and  yet  I have 
come  to  look  at  all  that  concerns  it  with  practical  senti- 
ment. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  erecting  monuments  to  the  old 
slave — if  there  will  ever  be  a time.  Our  country  is  already 
black  with  their  living  presence.  Shall  there  be  a black 
monument  erected  in  every  fair  Southern  city  or  State, 
when  there  is  not  a State  in  the  South  not  in  mourning  for 
some  beautiful  woman  whose  life  has  been  strangled  out  by 
some  black  fiend?  You  say  this  monument  is  for  the  old, 
faithful  mammy  and  uncle  of  slave  times?  I say  they  were 
fully  rewarded  for  faithful  trust.  I am  told  by  a prominent 
Veteran  that  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  slaves  remained  with 
their  masters  after  their  freedom.  You  can  count  on  your 
hands  the  mammies  now  living.  The  negro  of  this  gener- 
ation would  not  appreciate  any  monument  not  smacking 
of  social  equality.  'File  North  w'ould  not  understand  the 
sentiment.  It  is  a woefully  mistaken  sentiment  that  would 
spend  one  dollar  on  a black  monument  wl  en  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  women,  young  and  old,  descending  from  the  Con- 
federacy, who  are  in  want  because  the  homes  and  the  in- 
comes which  should  have  rightly  descended  to  them  were 
swept  away  by  the  ravages  of  the  foe.  In  a large  South- 
ern city  a small  venture  (lack  of  funds)  at  a Home  for 
the  Pleroines  of  Our  War  for  State  Rights  was  begun,  and 
six  ladies  who  had  known  great  wealth  and  affluence  were 
taken  from  the  poorhouse  and  given  refuge  in  this  Home. 
They  were  too  proud  to  ask  alms! 

If  any  money  is  available  for  monuments,  let  a great 
Monumental  Home  be  erected  in  some  Southern  city,  pref- 
erably selecting  a mild  climate  where  the  orange  blossoms 
and  the  mocking  bird  fill  the  air  with  perfume  and  song, 
and  help  woo  away  sufferings  past.  Let  this  Home  be  a 
monument  to  the  noble  women  of  the  Confederacy  who 
gave  their  sons,  husbands,  and  fathers  to  die  on  the  bat- 
tlefields for  the  great  and  holy  cause,  without  a murmur! 
In  the  rotunda  of  this  Monumental  Home  to  the  Women 
of  the  Confederacy  might  be  placed  busts  and  statues  of 
noted  women  of  the  Confederacy,  even  might  there  be 
placed  in  this  rotunda  busts  of  some  of  the  famous  women 
of  the  present  day  who  have  worked  so  indefatigably  and 
accomplished  such  Herculean  tasks  with  their  U.  D.  C.’s. 
Make  this  Monumental  Home  a great  Southern  cause;  call 
upon  the  wealthy  men  of  the  South  to  endow  it,  insuring 
its  endurance,  so  that  generations  hence  it  may  be  a ha- 
ven for  any  one  proving  connection  by  heritage  with  the 
Confederacy.  In  another  half  generation  any  one  so  prov- 
ing will  be  the  most  honored  of  the  land.  Let  every  Chap- 
ter U,  D.  C.  throughout  the  South  unite  as  one  in  collecting 
funds  for  this  great  Home. 

If  there  is  any  money  available  for  black  monuments, 
provide  more  freely  for  needy  Veterans,  for  in  the  course 
of  nature  a few  years  hence  will  see  them  among  us  no 


more.  Wonders  have  already  been  done  in  placing  monu- 
ments to  the  heroes  of  the  Confederate  War.  Now  look  to 
the  living  before  it  is  too  late.  Instead  of  raising  a black 
monument  to  mar  any  Southern  city  (go  away  and  stay 
a year  and  see  how  black  it  looks  already),  secure  an  au^ 
thentic  list  of  the  Southern  homes  desecrated  by  the  freed- 
man  during  the  past  forty  years. 

The  time  is  not  far  off  when  such  a mistake  as  a black 
monument  would  be  unalterable.  Lay  the  question  on  the 
table  indefinitely.  When  our  now  solid  South  has  fully 
disposed  of  erecting  a Monumental  Home  to  the  noble 
women  of  the  South,  and  more  comfort  has  been  given 
to  the  dear  Veterans — then  would  be  the  more  perfect  time 
for  such  a mistaken  sentiment,  if  the  unwisely  sentimental 
prove  in  the  majority. 

A great  many  people  read  the  Veteran.  May  these  ear- 
nest words  find  response  in  enough  hearts  to  make  the  ma- 
jority for  shelving  the  proposition! 

I was  present  at  a U.  D.  C.  meeting  recently,  when  this 
slave  monument  question  was  brought  up,  and  I testify  that 
it  raised  pandemonium,  every  one  protesting  emphatically 
against  it,  save  one,  the  leader  who  made  the  motion,  and 
she  was  actuated  by  overkind  motives,  as  her  life  is  given 
to  good  works.  This  occurred  in  one  of  the  most  aristocrat- 
ic Chapters  in  the  South.  The  feeling  was  intensely  against 
it.  All  honor  to  the  faithful  mammy  and  uncle  of  slave 
time!  all  honor  to  every  self-respecting  negro  of  what- 
ever age  or  time  ! When  the  Southern  home  is  as  safe  with 
the  black  man  as  with  the  white  man,  then  consider  black 
monuments, 

I would  like  to  correspond  with  any  reader  of  the  Veter- 
an on  the  subject,  and  I would  be  obliged  to  any  one 
for  furnishing  me  with  dates,  and  names  of  cities  where 
murders  and  outrages  have  been  committed  on  white  men 
and  women  by  the  colored  man  since  his  freedom.  The 
information  is  desired  for  historical  work. 

My  expression  above  on  the  slave  monument  question 
is  my  individual  opinion  apart  from  the  opinion  of  any 
Chapter. 

With  great  love  and  reverence  for  everything  between 
the  leaves  of  the  Veteran,  I am,  always,  its  true  friend, 

Mrs.  W.  Carleton  Adams. 

347  Linden  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Testimony  of  His  Service  Sought  from  Comrades. — 
W.  T.  Oliver  writes  from  Laurel  Hill,  Fla.,  in  the  hope 
of  establishing  his  record  as  worthy  of  a pension.  He  states 
that  he  enlisted  at  Laurens  C.  H.,  S.  C.,  February  6,  i86i, 
for  one  year;  that  he  went  to  Charleston,  wdiere  he  was 

mustered  into  service  February  14,  1861, Company,  First 

Battalion,  Heavy  Artillery.  At  the  end  of  a year  he  re- 
turned to  Laurens  C.  H.,  and  then  joined  Company  A, 
of  the  Third  South  Carolina  Regiment,  serving  with  it 
until  December,  1862,  when  he  was  detailed  as  a shoemaker, 
serving  in  that  capacity  until  May,  1865,  when  he  was  dis- 
charged at  Augusta,  Ga.  He  evidently  did  not  keep  his  dis- 
charge papers,  and  now  that  he  is  unable  to  earn  a living 
he  seeks  the  testimony  of  comrades  as  to  his  service,  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  share  in  the  pensions  that  are  paid  dis- 
abled Veterans.  It  would  be  a great  favor  to  him  if  com- 
rades who  knew  him  and  his  service  would  write  of  it. 
The  most  important  feature  is  that  part  that  relates  to  the 
close  of  the  war  as  to  when  and  how  he  was  discharged. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  RINGGOLD  GAP. 

BY  W.  W.  GIBSON,  WILLS  POINT,  TEX. 

Who  of  Cleburne’s  Division  does  not  retain  a vivid  remem- 
brance of  the  trying  ordeal  through  which  we  passed  about 
daybreak  on  the  morning  of  November  27,  1863,  when  we 
were  ordered  to  ford  the  Chickamauga  River  just  west  of  the 
little  town  of  Ringgold.  The  morning  was  dreadfully  cold, 
and  thin  sheets  and  crystals  of  ice  were  dancing  over  the  water. 
Many  of  the  boys  sailed  in  like  horses  with  their  harness  on, 
while  others,  more  thoughtful  of  their  future  comfort,  disrobed 
themselves  of  their  nether  garments.  The  writer  was  among 
the  latter,  but  had  the  misfortune,  when  about  mid-stream, 
to  stumble  over  a bowlder  and  drop  his  pants  in  the  water. 
If  anything  was  there  said  derogatory  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
or  the  Chickamauga  River,  the  United  States  or  the  Confed- 
erate States,  I desire  to  say  that  I am  in  a calmer  mood  now 
and  take  it  all  back.  Crossing  over,  we  were  marched  rapidly 
up  through  the  town  to  a narrow  gorge  where  the  river  had 
cut  its  way  through  the  mountain,  and  through  which  ran  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  Here  we  formed  a line  of 
battle,  facing  the  town.  To  our  right  extended  a long,  high 
ridge;  to  the  left,  between  the  railway  and  the  river,  was  a 
little  narrow  strip  of  wooded  valley  widening  out  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  town. 

The  ridge  above  mentioned  was  selected  by  Gen.  Cleburne 
as  his  line  of  defense,  and  on  which  the  division  was  at  once 
formed.  Company  D,  to  which  I belonged,  and  Company  K, 
of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Arkansas  Regiment,  were  posted  in 
the  little  valley  to  the  left  of  the  railroad;  while  Company  E 
was  sent  across  to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  where  they 
took  position  on  a high  bluff.  A skirmish  line  was  thrown 
forward  about  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
to  the  edge  of  the  timber,  while  our  two  companies  were  or- 
dered to  lie  down  in  line  of  battle.  A blue  cloud  of  Federals 
could  be  seen  advancing  through  the  town,  preceded  by  a 
heavy  skirmish  line;  they  were  soon  engaged  with  our  skir- 
mishers, and  were  driven  to  take  shelter  behind  barns,  houses, 
fences,  etc.,  where  they  began  a galling  fire  on  our  position. 

About  this  time  Gens.  Cleburne  and  Breckinridge  came  along 
our  line  on  foot,  observing  the  disposition  of  the  enemy’s  forces 
in  our  front.  They  stopped  just  at  the  right  of  our  company, 
where  they  remained  a few  minutes,  sheltered  behind  a large 
tree.  I saw  a line  of  battle  moving  across  our  front  to  the 
left,  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  yards  from  us.  As 
their  left  wing  reached  the  enfilading  point  a masked  battery, 
just  across  the  railroad  on  the  spur  of  the  ridge,  caught  them 
with  double-shotted  canister  from  all  of  the  guns  at  once. 
Every  man  fell  to  the  ground,  and,  from  the  way  their  hats, 
caps,  guns,  and  accouterments  went  flying  in  the  air,  I had 
not  a doubt  that  the  entire  line  was  annihilated,  and  exclaimed: 
“By  Jove,  boys,  it  killed  them  all.’’  Gen.  Breckinridge  and 
“Old  Pat’’  smiled  at  m3'  boyish  credulity,  while  the  latter  said 
to  me  good-naturedly:  “If  you  don’t  lie  down,  young  man, 
you  are  liable  to  find  that  there  are  enough  left  for  you  to  get 
the  top  of  your  head  shot  off.’’  In  a little  while  our  two 
companies  were  ordered  forward  to  our  skirmish  line,  each 
man  taking  such  shelter  as  came  his  way. 

A good-sized  white  oak  tree  fell  to  my  lot,  and  did  me  good 
service  for  a couple  of  hours  or  longer,  during  which  time  I 
verily  believe  it  was  struck  by  a thousand  balls,  and  only  once 
was  I touched — a mere  scratch.  While  behind  that  tree  I 
witnessed  an  incident  never  seen  by  me  before  or  afterwards 
on  any  battlefield.  Hearing  frequent  reports  near  me,  re- 
sembling the  discharge  of  a small  pistol,  I listened  and  watched 
to  tell  from  whence  it  came,  and  was  not  long  in  seeing  small 


puffs  of  smoke  in  mid-air  near  me,  from  which  the  reports 
came,  and  I knew  at  once  that  the  enemy  were  shooting  ex- 
plosive bullets.  I am  sure  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  this 
matter,  for  I saw  and  heard  more  than  a dozen. 

All  this  while  there  was  “music  in  the  air,”  and  the  earth 
was  fairly  trembling  under  the  shock  of  battle  up  on  the  right. 
The  boys  afterwards  told  us  that  the  enemy  first  came  at  them 
in  a “rollicking”  sort  of  way.  In  their  first  advance  they  came 
through  the  woods,  whooping  and  yelling  in  imitation  of 
driving  cattle.  They  found  the  “cattle”  all  right,  but  some- 
how there  was  a hitch  in  the  driving.  Gen.  Cleburne  had 
formed  the  division  in  double  line  of  battle,  one  immediately 
behind  the  other.  As  the  enemy  advanced  to  close  range  the 
front  line  would  fire  and  lie  down  and  load,  the  rear  line 
firing  over  their  heads.  Time  after  time  line  after  line 
of  Federals  charged  up  that  ridge  against  Cleburne’s  lines, 
only  to  be  shattered  and  hurled  back  in  the  valley. 

Things  were  “distressingly  interesting”  behind  my  tree, 
the  bare  exposure  of  my  hat  brim  or  end  of  my  gun  barrel  was 
greeted  with  a shower  of  balls.  It  was  only  a few  yards 
on  my  left  to  the  river,  so  I made  a break  in  that  direction, 
and  landed  safely  behind  its  protecting  bank.  Passing  down 
the  bank  thirty  or  forty  yards,  I found  my  chum,  Phil  Turner, 
enjoying  one  of  the  softest  snaps  to  be  found  on  that  battle- 
field. In  a small  washout  near  the  top  of  the  bank  Phil  had 
ensconced  himself,  with  plenty  of  room  to  load  and  fire. 

Joining  him,  we  had  a picnic  firing  at  short  range  for 
some  time,  when  I happened  to  notice  that  all  firing  had 
ceased  along  our  line,  and,  what  was  more  significant,  there 
was  not  a “Reb”  in  sight.  We  learned  afterwards  that  the 
order  had  been  given  for  the  command  to  draw  off  quietly,  a 
few  at  a time,  and  our  failure  to  get  this  word  was  the  cause 
of  our  being  left.  I called  Phil’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
people  were  all  gone,  and  that  we  two,  for  the  moment,  were 
enjoying  the  distinction  of  fighting  the  greater  portion  of 
Grant’s  army.  Realizing  the  inequality  of  the  contest,  Phil 
suggested  that  we  must  get  out  of  there,  and  get  out  at  once. 
In  order  that  we  might  not  draw  too  heavy  a fire,  he  proposed 
that  we  go  one  at  a time,  at  the  same  time  telling  me  to  make 
the  break.  This  I did,  and  after  running  some  seventy-five  or 
a hundred  yards  I felt  like  nothing  but  the  swiftest  of  the 
bullets  could  catcli  me;  but  about  this  time  one  did  catch  me 
on  the  thigh,  and  I thought  myself  a “goner,”  but  looked 
around  in  time  to  see  the  bullet  fall  at  my  heel,  proving  con- 
clusively that  my  movement  up  that  gorge  was  so  near  in 
unison  with  the  speed  of  that  ball,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
it  had  first  struck  a tree  and  glanced  to  my  leg,  that  the  hurt 
amoiiiited  to  a severe  bruise  only,  and  in  nowise  retarded  my 
speed.  Another  run  of  two  hundred  yards  or  so  took  me  to 
the  railroad  bridge  over  which  the  command  had  crossed,  with 
Phil  close  at  my  heels. 

This  bridge  was  one  of  those  old-style  structures,  having  a 
shingle  roof  over  it  and  weatherboarded  sides.  To  our  dismay, 
however,  we  found  that  our  people  had  set  it  afire  after  crossh 
ing,  and  it  was  then  burning  fiercely.  Gens.  Breckinridge 
and  Cleburne  were  sitting  on  their  horses  on  the  opposite 
bank,  watching  it  burn  ; they  called  and  told  us  that  there  was 
a ford  down  to  our  right  a hundred  yards  or  so.  Remembering 
our  experience  of  the  early  morning,  Phil  said  he  could  not 
wade  that  river  again.  “I  am  going  to  cross  on  this  bridge 
or  not  at  all,”  he  said.  I remonstrated,  seized  him  by  the  arm, 
and  tried  to  pull  him  with  me  in  the  direction  of  the  ford;  but, 
jerking  loose,  he  hastily  wound  his  blanket  around  his  head 
and  dashed  into  the  burning  bridge,  leaving  not  a doubt  in 
my  mind  that  he  had  gone  to  an  instant  and  horrible  death. 
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Running  down  to  the  ford,  I waded  over,  the  bullets  splashing 
the  water  like  hailstones  around  me  as  I did  so. 

Once  over,  my  route  led  me  near  the  point  where  the  gen- 
erals were  still  standing.  As  I passed  Gen.  Cleburne  I said: 
“General,  that  battery  didn’t  kill  quite  all  of  them  this  morn- 
ing, but  what  was  left  have  been  taught  a lesson  in  good  man- 
ners.” He  instantly  recalled  the  incident  of  the  morning,  and 
smilingly  replied:  “You  are  quite  right,  young  man.  I am 
proud  of  what  you  boys  have  done  to-day,  and  I don’t  think 
they  will  bother  us  any  more  this  evening.”  With  such  a 
compliment  as  this  I felt  that  if  I only  had  Turner  out  of 
that  burning  bridge  I could  go  back  and  fight  them  again. 

By  this  time  the  bruise  on  my  leg,  caused  by  the  glancing 
ball,  was  paining  me  so  that  I could  not  help  limping,  seeing 
which  he  very  kindly  inquired  as  to  the  nature  of  my  hurt  and 
congratulated  me  on  my  escape.  On  going  down  the  railroad 
Turner  was  one  of  the  first  men  I came  up  with;  and  what 
a sight  he  was,  to  be  sure ! His  blanket,  of  course,  went  up 
in  the  flames  at  the  bridge,  his  hair  below  his  hat  was  all 
singed  off,  his  eyelashes,  eyebrows,  and  mustache  were  all 
gone,  while  his  clothes  were  scorched  and  charred  all  over. 

Jack  Williams,  his  bunk  mate,  said  of  him  that  night  that 
he  “looked  like  a cat  that  might  have  been  pulled  through 
Hades  by  the  tail;”  that  he  could  interpose  no  valid  objection 
to  Phil’s  being  sacrificed  as  a burnt  offering  upon  the  altar 
of  his  country,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded  it;  but 
did  hate  like  blazes  to  lose  that  blanket,  and  thought  that  a 
detail  should  be  appointed  to  “keep  Phil  out  of  the  fire,  as  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  sense  enough  to  keep  out  himself.”  The 
check  of  the  enemy  for  a day  gave  Bragg’s  army  ample  time 
to  reach  a place  of  safety,  taught  the  Federals  that  “march- 
ing through  Georgia”  was  not  all  smooth  sailing,  and  gained 
for  Cleburne’s  Division  the  thanks  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress. 


“MOTHERS”  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY  AT  NASH- 
VILLE. 

In  its  report  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Convention  of  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association  in  Nashville,  adopted  the  following: 

“Whereas  the  cycle  of  time  has  rolled  another  year  around 
and  brought  about  this  great  Reunion  of  our  honored  Vet- 
erans, giving  the  privilege  to  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association  to  meet  with  them  again  at  the  same 
time  and  place;  and  whereas  the  cordial  and  gracious  invi- 
tation given  by  Nashville  has  called  us  together  in  this  his- 
toric city  where  every  hilltop  was  the  scene  of  battle  and 
carnage  and  of  courage  and  valor  unsurpassed  in  any  coun- 
try or  any  clime;  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved : i.  That  the  welcome  from  a city  of  such  a glo- 
rious past  fills  our  hearts  with  tenderest  gratitude,  and  that 
our  profoundest  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  1\I. 
Anderson,  D.D.,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  for  the 
use  of  the  ladies’  parlors  and  to  those  ladies  who  so  taste- 
fully beautified  it  with  flowers,  Confederate  flags,  etc. 

“2.  1 hat  we  express  also  our  appreciation  and  thanks  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Reiss,  for  the  sacred  and  solemn  services 
held  in  Christ  Church  in  memory  of  our  lamented  and  only 
President,  to  Right  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Gailor,  Bishop  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  the  glorious  eulogy  of  the  great  and  stainless 
life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  also  to  the  choir  for  the  sweet  strains 
of  soul-inspiring  music. 

“3.  That  we  express  our  lasting  obligations  to  His  Honor 
the  Mayor  and  the  city  officials,  to  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 


ernor of  the  State  and  State  officials,  to  Col.  L.  C.  Gar- 
rabrant.  Col.  George  C.  Porter,  Dr.  J.  R.  Buist,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Cunningham,  Col.  John  P.  Hickman,  to  the  press  of  the 
city,  to  Mr.  John  H.  De  Witt,  Commander  of  the  United 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  to  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  of  Nashville,  and  to  Gen.  George  W.  Gor- 
don, Commander  of  the  Tennessee  Division,  U.  C.  V. 
Special  thanks  are  due  to  Col.  Charles  F.  Frizzell,  Chair- 
man of  the  Reunion  Committee,  and  to  all  others  who  as- 
sisted in  making  this  Convention  one  long  to  be  cherished 
in  pleasant  memories. 

“4.  That  the  Confederated  Memorial  Association,  here 
assembled  in  its  fifth  annual  convention,  prays  that  every 
blessing  shall  rest  upon  all  within  this  historic  city. 

“Mrs.  Chappell  Cory,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Moore, 
Miss  Lillie  Hixon,  Committee. 

“Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson, 
“Recording  Secretary.” 


A BIBLE  SAVED  COL.  lOHN  GRACEY  HALL’S  LIFE. 

A.  B.  Hill,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  writes  of  Col.  Hall : 

“John  G.  Hall  was  born  in  Hardeman  County,  Tenn.,  1834, 
but  in  his  infancy  the  family  removed  to  Tipton  County, 
where  he  was  reared.  He  graduated  from  Center  College,  at 
Danville,  Ky.,  in  1855,  and  subsequently  from  the  Lebanon 
Law  School,  of  Tennessee,  having  chosen  law  as  a profession. 
He  was  located  in  Memphis,  practicing  his  profession,  when 
the  tocsin  of  war  was  sounded  in  1861,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  offer  his  services  for  his  country,  enlisting  in  the 
‘Shelby  Grays.’  In  the  summer  of  1861  he  was  sent  out  to 
his  old  neighborhood  to  raise  and  organize  a company.  En- 
listing the  services  of  Capt.  B.  M.  Browder,  of  Covington,  a 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  by  the  first  of  November  they 
had  organized  a company  of  one  hundred  and  four  fine  sol- 
diers. B.  M.  Browder  was  elected  captain  and  John  G.  Hall 
first  lieutenant.  In  December,  with  nine  other  companies,  it 
was  organized  into  the  Fifty-First  Tennessee  Regiment,  of 
which  Capt.  Browder  was  made  colonel  and  John  G.  Hall 
elected  captain  of  this  company,  afterwards  known  as  Com- 
pany G.  This  regiment  and  the  Fifty-Second  Tennessee  were 
ordered  to  Fort  Henry  in  January,  1862;  but  soon  after  had 
to  evacuate  the  fort,  going  to  Fort  Donelson,  where  all  of 
both  commands  were  captured.  Capt.  Hall  and  other  officers 
were  taken  to  Johnson’s  Island,  where  he  remained  until  ex- 
changed the  next  September  at  Vicksburg.  In  December  of 
1862  his  command  was  sent  to  Port  Hudson,  La.,  and  took  part 
in  the  midnight  battle  of  March  14,  1863.  On  April  8 Capt. 
Hall,  with  his  command,  was  sent  to  Bragg’s  army,  then  sta- 
tioned at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  and  at  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  in  May  the  Fifty-First  and  Fifty-Second  Regiments 
were  consolidated,  and  Capt.  Hall  was  elected  lieutenant  colo- 
nel of  the  consolidated  regiment,  John  Chester,  of  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  being  elected  colonel. 

“The  next  engagement  in  which  the  regiment  took  part 
was  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  September  19  and  20,  1863. 
Col.  Chester  was  absent  on  sick  leave,  and  the  command  de- 
volved upon  Col.  Hall  ; and  here,  as  at  all  other  times,  he  bore 
himself  in  such  a manner  as  to  elicit  the  praise  of  all  who 
served  with  him.  During  the  North  Georgia  campaign,  last- 
ing about  ninety  days.  Col.  Chester  being  still  absent.  Col. 
Hall  had  command  of  the  regiment  the  entire  time. 

“An  incident  in  his  career  which  came  under  my  immediate 
observation  is  here  given  as  w'orthy  of  note.  Near  Adairs- 
ville,  Ga.,  there  was  a large  cotton  plantation,  on  which  stood 
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a fine,  palatial  residence,  with  a long  row  of  negro  cabins  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  extending  back  to  a large  ginhouse. 
Col.  Hall  received  orders  to  advance  a quarter  of  a mile  or 
more  and  dislodge  the  enemy,  then  in  possession  of  those 
houses,  and  to  hold  as  long  as  possible.  We  advanced  at 
a double-quick,  reserving  our  hre  till  within  seventy-five  yards 
of  the  house,  when  the  colonel  gave  the  command  to  tire 
and  then  to  charge,  which  we  did  with  the  Rebel  yell,  and 
in  a few  minutes  had  possession  of  all  the  houses  except  the 
ginhouse,  which  was  too  well-fortified,  as  well  as  protected 
by  the  enemy's  batteries.  After  getting  the  men  stationed 
in  the  houses  and  behind  such  other  protection  as  we  could 
find,  the  Colonel  and  I walked  out  to  the  front  to  take  a better 
view  of  the  situation.  We  had  been  there  but  a few  minutes 
when  a ball  struck  him  on  the  left  breast,  just  above  the 
heart,  passing  through  his  clothing  and  into  a Bible,  which 
he  had  in  the  pocket  of  his  over-shirt,  and  lodged  in  the  very 
center  of  it.  Thus  was  his  life  saved  by  a Bible,  the  gift  of 
his  mother  before  leaving  home.  He  told  me  afterwards 
that  when  the  ball  struck  him  it  felt  as  though  it  had  passed 
through  his  body.  I thought  he  was  killed,  as  he  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  had  I not  caught  him. 

“I  called  the  infirmary  corps  and  had  him  carried  to  the 
rear  of  the  house.  Being  the  next  in  command,  I continued 
my  observations  for  a short  time.  After  concluding  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  hold  the  ground  we  had,  I returned 
to  the  house,  expecting  to  find  the  Colonel  in  death’s  cold 
embrace,  but  to  my  surprise  I found  him  sitting  up  and  hold- 
ing in  his  hands  the  Bible  that  had  saved  his  life.  I suggested 
that  he  send  it  home  to  his  mother  just  as  it  was,  and  it  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Dr.  F.  S.  Raymond,  of  Mem- 
phis, who  was  the  wife  of  Col.  Hall  at  his  death.  He  took 
command  of  the  regiment  in  an  hour  after  being  shot, 

“Col.  Hall  was  a true,  brave,  conscientious,  faithful  man 
and  a good  officer  and  soldier.  He  was  with  his  command 
during  the  entire  war,  never  losing  a day  from  duty,  and 
surrendered  with  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  at  Greensboro.  lo 
add  to  all  his  virtues,  he  was  a Christian  gentleman,  living 
and  exemplifying  the  teachings  of  the  Master. 

"On  returning  to  his  home  he  took  up  the  duties  of  a 
private  citizen,  and  set  about  to  help  build  up  the  devastated 
country  in  that  quiet  way  which  at  all  times  characterized 
the  man.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Munford,  of 
Covington,  daughter  of  Col.  Richard  Munford,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Tipton  County  and  an  officer  of  public  trust  for 
many  years.  He  died  at  Covington  on  July  19,  1881.” 

COL.  DANIEL  S.  TROY’S  SASH. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Troy,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  gratified  by 
the  return  to  him  of  a sash  used  by  his  father,  Col.  D.  S. 
Troy,  when  commander  of  the  Sixtieth  Alabama  Infantry. 
With  it  he  received  the  following  letter  from  San  Diego,  Cal., 
dated  May  27,  1904: 

“I  have  intrusted  to  Mr.  T.  T.  Hillman’s  keeping  for  you 
a precious  relic  of  your  father,  and  which  I know  you  will 
greatly  prize. 

“In  1865  I was  post  surgeon  of  the  military  prison  at 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.  A young  Confederate  prisoner  was 
brought  in,  subsequently  paroled  and  sent  home,  who  had 
been  captured  in  the  neighborhood  of  Petersburg.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  Col.  Troy’s  orderly,  and  that  they  had  been 
separated  by  the  accidents  of  war  for  some  months;  that  just 
before  the  separation  he  had  had  charge  of  the  Colonel’s  bag- 
gage, which  had  been  taken  by  his  captors.  He  had  managed 
to  secrete  the  crimson  silk  officer’s  sash,  belonging  to  the 


Colonel,  by  putting  it  under  his  shirt,  hoping  to  keep  it  for 
him.  I prevailed  upon  him  to  part  with  it,  as  there  was  not 
much  likelihood  of  his  being  able  to  retain  it  long,  and  thus 
I became  its  possessor. 

“I  have  been  trying  for  some  years  to  find  either  Col.  Troy 
or  his  family,  that  I might  return  it  to  them.  Incidentally 
mentioning  the  matter  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill- 
man, I learned  that  he  had  long  known  Col.  Troy,  whose  son 
was  then  in  his  employ.  It  is  a pleasure  to  me  to  return  it 
to  those  who  will  greatly  prize  it.  The  sash  has  always  been 
cared  for  as  a relic  of  the  war. 

“Yours  very  truly,  P.  C.  Remondino.” 

Dr.  Remondino  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  San 
Diego.  Mr.  Troy  writes  that  his  father  entered'the  service 
as  captain  in  an  artillery  company,  but  was  transferred  with 
the  same  rank  to  infantry  in  1862.  In  1863  he  was  made 
major  in  the  Sixtieth  Alabama  Regiment,  and  was  promoted 
later  to  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regiment.  At  Bean’s  Station, 
Tenn..,  he  was  shot  through  the  arm,  and  at  Hatcher’s  Run, 
near  Petersburg,  he  was  shot  through  the  body  and  left  for 
dead  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Troy  is  anxious  to  locate  the  orderly  referred  to  as 
having  had  the  sash.  Col.  Troy  died  in  1895.  He  had  never 
mentioned  having  had  such  a sash,  but  it  was  developed  later 
that  it  had  been  knitted  for  Col.  Troy  by  his  wife.  The 
“orderly”  referred  to  thought  Col.  Troy  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Hatcher’s  Run. 

[In  a personal  note  to  the  editor  of  the  Veteran  Mr.  Troy 
writes:  “While  in  Havana,  Cuba,  after  the  Spanish-American 
War,  I was  record  clerk  in  the  Engineering  Department  of 
the  city  during  the  time  your  son  was  chief  engineer,  and 
the  correspondence  between  you  and  him  passed  through  my 
hands,  which  makes  me  feel  that  I am  not  writing  to  an  en- 
tire stranger.  I,  as  well  as  every  other  man  who  was  under 
him  in  Havana,  will  always  entertain  for  him  the  highest 
regard.”] 

EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  TO  GEN.  J.  B.  GORDON. 

Col.  W.  L.  Calhoun,  Presi  'ent  of  the  John  B.  Gordon 
Monument  Association,  sends  an  appeal  to  all  Confederate 
organizations  and  the  committees  appointed  on  the  Gordon 
Monument  Fund,  in  which  he  states: 

“The  first  day  of  November  next,  and  thereafter,  is  the 
time  fixed  for  the  collection  of  such  amounts  as  shall  have 
been  and  will  be  subscribed  to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  heroic  son  of 
the  South,  General  John  B.  Gordon.  Reports  have  not 
before  been  asked  for;  but  it  is  now  of  vital  importance 
that  we  have  statements  from  all  engaged  in  this  work. 

“Our  purpose  is  to  erect  an  equestrian  statue,  which  will 
cost  about  $30,000,  and  which  must  be  raised  by  popular 
subscription.  Please  send  remittances  to  E.  H.  Thornton, 
President  Neal  Loan  and  Banking  Company,  Treasurer, 
Atlanta,  Ga.” 

Still  Another  Young  Confederate. — G.  K.  Crump,  Tunica, 
Miss. : “I  have  recently  met  a Confederate  soldier  who  is 
younger  than  any  I have  seen  an  account  of.  His  name  is 
George  S.  Lamkin,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  was  born  at 
Winona,  Miss.,  November  3,  1850,  and  joined  Stanford’s  Mis- 
sissippi Battery  at  Grenada  August  2,  1861,  and  served  through 
the  war;  was  badly  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  before  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  was  again  badly  wounded  twice 
in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  He  was  very  tall  for  his  age, 
and  is  now  six  feet  four  inches  high.” 
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BRICE’S  X ROADS  FROM  A PRIVATE'S  VIEW. 

BY  HENRY  EWELL  HORD,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Reading  the  various  reports  of  this  fight,  one  would  think 
that  Gen.  Forrest  had  the  battle  of  Brice’s  Cross  Roads  all 
planned  and  figured  out  days  before  it  was  fought,  even  to 
time  and  place,  whereas  Gens.  Buford,  Lyon,  and  Rucker 
had  all  insisted  on  fighting  at  the  council  held  at  Baldwin 
only  the  night  before  the  battle,  and  they  should  have  some 
credit.  Gen.  Buford  particularly  contended  we  could  whip 
the  Yankee  cavalry  before  the  infantry  got  up.  “Fight  ’em, 
and  fight  d — d quick,’’  were  his  words.  Three  of  Gen.  Bu- 
ford’s staff  had  been  members  of  our  company,  and  we  fel- 
lows of  Company  D,  Third  Kentucky  Regiment,  knew  every- 
thing that  was  said  or  ordered  at  headquart  rs  almost  as 
soon  as  “old  Abe’’  himself.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that 
the  Sturgis  raid  was  a great  surprise  to  us.  Scouts  had  re- 
ported all  quiet  at  Memphis.  Gen.  Forrest  had  started  with 
Buford’s  Division,  composed  of  Bell’s  and  Lyon’s  Brigades 
and  Morton’s  and  Rice’s  Batteries,  to  Middle  Tennessee,  and 
while  we  were  making  tracks  for  Tennessee,  overjoyed  at 
the  idea  of  being  again  among  our  kind-hearted  Tennessee 
friends,  and  incidentally  hitting  Sherman  in  the  back,  Gen. 
Sturgis  was  behind  us  in  Mississippi,  burning,  plundering, 
and  laying  the  country  in  ruins.  We  were  three  days  on  our 
march  before  we  got  news  of  Sturgis,  and  had  all  that  dis- 
tance to  retrace,  through  the  worst  mud  I ever  traveled 
over.  We  reached  Baldwin,  ten  miles  from  Brice’s  Cross 
Roads,  on  the  evening  before  the  fight.  There  Gen.  Forrest 
found  out  the  enemy’s  cavalry  were  at  Brice’s  Cross  Roads 
and  his  infantry  camped  at  Stubb’s  farm,  nine  miles  farther 
west,  on  the  Ripley  Road.  He  held  a council  with  his  offi- 
cers, and  it  was  determined  to  try  and  whip  the  cavalry  be- 
fore the  infantry  could  get  up.  Buford  went  back  to  bring 
up  Bell’s  Brigade  and  place  the  Second  Tennessee,  Col.  Bar- 
teau,  so  they  would  reach  the  flank  of  the  enemy  west  of 
Brice’s;  orders  were  sent  to  Rucker  and  Capt.  Morton  to 
“move  up,’’  and  Forrest  started  with  Lyon’s  Brigade  toward 
Brice’s  Cross  Roads  at  daylight.  We  met  the  enemy  a mile 
or  so  north  of  Brice’s  house,  on  the  Baldwin  road,  early  in 
the  morning.  Two  companies  of  the  Twelfth  Kentucky  were 
sent  forward,  mounted,  to  feel  of  them.  They  did  not  like 
the  way  they  felt,  and  came  back  faster  than  they  went.  The 
Third  Kentucky  was  then  dismounted  and  thrown  forward 
to  take  their  places.  The  Third,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Ken- 
tucky had  served  nearly  three  years  as  infantry  before  they 
were  mounted,  and  had  all  an  infantryman’s  contempt  for 
cavalry  fighting;  but  they  changed  their  opinion  before  they 
had  been  with  old  Bedford  long. 

We  deployed  in  skirmish  order  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
moved  forward,  and  soon  had  our  brigade  in  line,  driving 
the  enemy  in  front  of  us  through  a densely  wooded  country. 
Rucker  came  up  and  took  position  on  our  left,  and  was  soon 
heavily  engaged.  We,  having  served  as  infantry,  were  agree- 
ably surprised  to  see  him  with  his  dismounted  cavalry  keep 
up  his  side  so  well;  and  all  day  long,  when  Rucker  got 
“busy,”  our  boys  would  shout  out:  “O,  my  Rucker,”  “Stay 
with  him,  Rucker.”  Even  when  we  had  trouble  of  our  own 
in  front,  we  found  time  to  cheer  Rucker. 

Johnson  came  up  and  took  position  on  our  right.  We 
found  we  had  a heavy  force  in  our  front  armed  with  Spencer 
rifles  that  shot  seven  times  to  our  once,  for  we  still  had  our 
old  Enfields.  We  never  tried  to  keep  up  with  the  enemy  in 
number  of  shots,  but  we  had  had  so  much  practice  that 
when  we  did  shoot  we  mostly  “got  meat.”  We  had  no  trou- 
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ble  driving  them  whenever  we  cared  to,  but  Gen.  Lyon  cau- 
tioned us  to  “go  slow;  we  don’t  want  to  crowd  them  too 
much  till  Bell  and  Morton  get  up.”  From  early  in  the  morn- 
ing till  12  o’clock  Rucker  and  Lyon  fought  three  times  their 
number,  and  all  the  time  their  lines  were  close  up — had  to 
be  to  see  anything  in  that  dense  undergrowth,  and  we  could 
hear  every  order  the  Yankee  officers  gave.  The  roar  of  their 
batteries,  bursting  shells,  falling  timber,  ceaseless  cackle  of 
their  Spencers,  and  deadly  work  of  our  old  Enfields  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  any  of  that  command.  We  fought  back  and 
forth  over  the  same  ground  so  often  that  it  was  strewn 
with  the  dead  and  dying,  and — hot!  with  not  a drop  of  water 
to  drink.  At  last  we  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  Morton’s 
men  and  saw  his  guns  coming  down  the  road  under  whip 
and  spur,  the  horses  reeling  with  exhaustion  from  the  pace 
and  the  distance  they  had  come  over  the  heavy  roads.  Our 
alignment  then  was  right  across  the  road,  and  the  first  gun 
was  placed  in  front  of  our  company,  and  soon  opened  on  the 
Yankees,  but  after  a few  shots  Morton  found  a better  ele- 
vation in  an  old  field  just  in  the  rear  of  our  line,  where  he 
could  do  better  work,  and  moved  over  there. 

We  had  the  enemy  driven  back  tt)  the  Brice  house  when 
Morton  came  up.  They  had  drawn  in  their  lines  and  planted 
their  guns  so  as  to  rake  both  roads;  and  back  of  the  guns 
they  had  dismounted  cavalry,  with  such  infantry  as  had 
reached  them,  and  were  trying  to  hold  their  own  till  more 
could  come  up.  Shortly  after  Morton  arrived  Lyon  got 
word  from  Gen.  Forrest  that  Bell  also  had  reached  the  field, 
had  taken  position  on  Rucker’s  left,  and  to  move  every- 
thing forward.  Between  us  and  the  house  was  a strip  of 
heavily  timbered  land,  and  then  the  lawn  fence,  with  a gentle 
slope  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  back  to 
the  house.  The  Yankee  battery  was  behind  the  house  and 
supported  by  infantry.  Our  skirmishers  moved  forward 
through  the  woods;  Morton  limbered  up  and  followed  down 
the  road  just  behind  us.  We  reached  the  fence  and  ceased 
firing,  dressed  up  our  line,  and,  at  the  word  “Charge!”  cleared 
the  fence  at  a bound  and  started  straight  for  the  guns.  Now 
could  be  seen  the  effect  of  drill  and  thorough  discipline  on 
troops.  Our  old  infantry  regiment  swept  up  toward  the 
house,  lines  straight,  double-quick,  trailing  arms.  Shot 
and  shell  tore  great  gaps  out,  but  they  were  closed  so  quickly 
one  would  scarcely  notice  it.  Rucker’s  and  Bell’s  men 
jumped  the  fence  the  same  time,  farther  along,  and  started 
pellmell  toward  the  house,  some  of  the  men  forty  yards  in 
front  of  the  others,  and  some  firing  as  they  ran.  Johnson, 
over  on  our  right,  advanced  also,  but  I could  not  see  him. 
Pool,  Rosencrantz,  and  two  comrades  were  within  forty  yards 
of  the  battery,  when  all  of  us  went  down  at  once.  I had  pulled 
my  cartridge  box  around  on  my  hip,  so  that  I could  get  at 
it  handier.  A ball  struck  one  corner  of  it,  spun  me  around 
and  knocked  me  down,  but  I was  not  hurt.  I jumped  up 
and  started  again,  but  luck  was  against  me.  I had  drawn 
a pair  of  pants  sometime  before  that  would  come  nearer 
fitting  Gen.  Buford,  who  weighed  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty pounds,  than  me,  a slender  boy;  and  the  only  way  I 
could  keep  them  up  was  with  my  belt.  The  ball  that 
struck  my  cartridge  box  jerked  the  belt  up  over  the  waist 
of  the  pants,  and  the  first  jump  I made  to  go  forward 
they  dropped  around  my  ankles  like  a pair  of  hobbles  and 
threw  me  flat.  I whirled  over  on  my  back  and  gave  a vicious 
kick  with  both  of  my  feet,  and  they  went  off  my  heels  like 
a shot,  striking  square  in  the  face  one  of  our  boys  just  rush- 
ing by  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Yankee  battery.  He 
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thought  it  was  a shell  and  could  not  understand  why  his 
head  was  still  on.  Pool  was  struck  in  the  head,  making  a 
scalp  wound.  I left  him  flopping  around  like  a chicken 
with  his  head  cut  off.  Rosencrantz  was  struck  in  the  face, 
the  ball  ranging  back  into  his  neck  and  killing  him.  I got 
up  to  the  house  at  last.  Mrs.  Brice’s  daughter  ran  out 
on  the  porch  when  she  saw  us  coming,  and  waved  her 
handkerchief  to  us.  The  gunners  left  the  guns.  We 
stopped  about  ten  steps  in  front  of  their  supporting  line, 
and  delivered  our  first  volley;  it  was  a “deadener.”  They 
began  to  retire,  firing  as  they  went.  I had  fallen  heir  to 
a Spencer  that  morning,  and  had  just  recharged  the  mag- 
azine when  I felt  a sharp  rap  on  my  shoulder.  1 looked 
around,  and  was  surprised  to  find  it  was  a saber  in  the 
hand  of  Gen.  Forrest,  who  pointed  down  the  road  toward 
Ripley.  I looked  and  saw,  about  one  hundred  yards  off,  one 
gunner  making  desperate  efforts  to  save  his  gun;  all  the 
rest  had  run  away  and  left  him.  There  were  three  pairs  .of 
horses  hitched  to  the  gun,  and  he  was  mounted  on  the 
lead  team,  lashing  and  spurring  furiously.  The  wheel 
team  did  not  care  to  hurry.  I fired  at  the  fellow’s  back, 
and  he  tumbled  off.  I looked  up  to  see  if  that  was  what 
old  Bedford  wanted.  He  smiled  down  on  me  as  sweetly 
as  some  young  girl  that  had  just  received  her  first  pro- 
posal. The  horses,  missing  the  hand  and  voice  that  con- 
trolled them,  took  fright  and  bolted  down  the  road  as 
hard  as  they  could  go,  found  the  bridge  blocked,  and,  in 
trying  to  cross  the  creek,  bogged  down.  I expect  Capt. 
Morton  or  some  of  the  battery  fellows  remember  fishing 
it  out.  Morton  had  followed  close  behind  our  lines  and 
taken  position  on  the  right  of  our  regiment,  commanding 
the  road  to  the  creek,  along  which  any  reenforcements  com- 
ing to  the  enemy  were  bound  to  pass,  the  battery  boys  work- 
ing like  double-geared  lightning  and  firing  double  charges. 
The  gun  would  jump  off  the  ground  at  every  discharge, 
but  would  hardly  hit  the  earth  before  they  would  have  an- 
other charge  in.  They  kept  a constant  stream  of  old  iron 
going  down  the  road  after  the  Yankees,  but  they  retired 
slowly,  firing  as  they  went.  We  drove  them  through  a strip 
of  wood  and  across  a bottom  field  on  the  creek,  where  they 
got  some  reenforcements,  formed  a line  with  their  backs 
to  the  creek,  and  stood  us  off  for  some  time — in  fact,  it 
looked  as  if  we  had  got  to  the  end  of  our  rope,  with  only 
about  a hundred  yards  between  us,  and  it  fairly  rainiiiT 
bullets.  From  where  we  were  we  could  see  a long  line  of 
their  infantry  coming  up  the  Ripley  road  as  fast  as  they 
could  lay  foot  to  ground,  and  fresh  batteries  rushing  across 
the  fields  beyond  the  creek,  taking  up  commanding  posi- 
tions, while  we  had  every  man  in  the  fight  we  could  put  in, 
even  to  some  horse  holders.  Morton  was  crowding  them 
with  his  guns  almost  at  pistol  shot  range,  and  yet  they 
stood  their  ground  manfully.  It  was  all  open  country  in 
front  of  us  now,  and  away  across  to  our  right  we  could 
see  Barteau  and  his  gallant  old  Second  Tennessee  begin- 
ning their  move  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Yankees. 
They  were  deployed  mounted,  long  distance  apart,  advan- 
cing toward  the  Ripley  road,  and  firing  as  they  came.  We 
could  see  the  smoke  from  their  guns,  but  it  vvas  too  far  off 
to  hear  them. 

The  good  news  that  Barteau  was  on  their  flank  had  scarce- 
ly passed  down  the  line,  when  some  one  found  Capt.  Tyler 
with  two  companies  of  the  Twelfth  Kentucky  over  on  the 
other  flank  of  the  enemy  creating  wild  consternation. 
Barteau  and  Tyler  could  not  have  timed  their  attack  bet- 


ter if  they  had  practiced  a week.  Just  then  we  heard  old 
Buford’s  voice.  He  had  been  with  Barteau  and  Bell  all 
day,  and  that  was  the  first  time  we  had  heard  or  seen  him. 
He  was  an  old  West  Pointer,  and  had  a voice  one  could 
hear  two  miles.  “Attention,  battalion ! Cease  firing,”  he 
called  out.  We  ceased  instantly,  Rucker  partially,  and 
Bell  not  at  all.  Down  the  line  old  Abe  came,  making  the 
dirt  fly,  and  reined  up  in  front  of  Bell.  “D — n you,  cease 
firing,”  he  yelled.  They  stopped.  “Fix  bayonets”  was  the 
next  order.  We  had  bayonets  when  we  were  first  mounted, 
but  had  a fool  idea  when  we  were  mounted  that  we  would 
do  the  rest  of  our  fighting  on  horseback,  so  we  very  promptly 
lost  (?)  our  bayonets.  Gen.  Buford  knew  that  as  well  as 
we  did,  but  he  was  talking  for  the  benefit  of  the  Yankees, 
who  could  hear  him  as  plainly  as  we.  “Forward,  guide 
center,  march.”  The  whole  line  moved  forward,  and  as 
Buford  said  "Charge!”  they  rushed  forward.  The  enemy 
fired  until  we  got  pretty  close,  then  threw  down  their 
guns  and  surrendered,  or  waded  the  creek.  We  fired  a 
volley  in  their  backs  as  they  came  out  on  the  opposite  side. 
We  waded  the  creek  after  them,  stopping  only  long  enough 
to  “dress  up  our  line.”  They  formed  another  line  in  front 
of  us,  and  we  went  on  to  that.  Morton  found  the  bridge 
blocked,  and  had  to  clear  that  off  before  he  could  get  his 
guns  across  to  us.  With  his  help  we  soon  moved  that 
line.  I don’t  remember  just  how  many  lines  we  did  rush, 
but  I remember  the  last  ones  were  the  negroes;  they  had 
sworn  before  they  left  Memphis  never  to  take  any  of  For- 
rest’s men  prisoners,  and  they  kept  their  oath.  They  did 
not  put  up  much  of  a fight — seemed  more  intent  on  getting 
rid  of  their  equipments  and  plunder.  The  Yankees  had 
made  a clean  sweep  for  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road 
they  marched  over,  and  all  the  plunder  except  that  they  de- 
stroyed fell  into  our  hands.  You  could  pick  up  anything 
from  a lady’s  fine  silk  dress  to  a string  of  live  chickens. 
We  found  their  wagons  (two  hundred  and  fifty  parked) 
loaded  with  ten  days’  rations. 

We  kept  on  across  the  fields  in  line  of  battle  till  dark, 
and  then  went  into  camp.  We  lost  some  good  soldiers  at 
Brice’s  Cross  Roads,  but  as  straws  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows,  so  will  the  dead  on  a battlefield  show  where 
the  fighting  was  hardest.  One  of  our  company  was  on  the 
burial  detail,  and  he  told  me  a few  days  after  that  he  found 
the  dead  thickest  around  the  house  and  on  the  creek;  that 
is  where  our  old  Enfields  went  along. 


Flci^  PrtStnted  by  lilrs.  lohn  C.  Broivn  to  Teiuiessee  Division^  U.  D.  C. 
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AT  ARLINGTON. 

BY  LASALLE  CORBELL  PICKETT. 

Many  the  brave  on  Arlington’s  height 

Sleep  the  long  sleep  through  death’s  solemn  night. 

Resting  from  battle,  they  silent  lie 

Under  the  luminant  arch  of  sky. 

Proudly  they  rest,  their  fierce  warfare  done. 

Under  the  stars  and  under  the  sun. 

Names  written  high  in  the  temple  of  fame 

Flash  from  these  stones  like  scimiter’s  flame; 

Names  that  are  blazed  on  history’s  scroll 

With  the  lightning  of  swords  ’mid  guns’  deep  roll — 

Names  that  will  thrill  the  heart  of  the  world 

Wherever  freedom’s  flag  is  unfurled. 

Bravely  they  fought  for  stars  of  the  blue, 

Gleaming  in  triumph  the  storm  clouds  through, 
Keeping  their  faith  through  the  gates  of  fire, 

Hurling  their  lives  on  war’s  funeral  pyre. 

Folded  within  their  country’s  bright  stars, 

Peacefully  rest  they  from  all  life’s  wars. 

Under  the  sun  and  under  the  stars. 

Wrapped  in  the  folds  of  the  stars  and  bars. 
Peacefully  rest  a brave  little  band — 

Heroes  who  fought  for  the  sunny  land. 

Nameless  the  slabs  above  their  lone  graves; 

O’er  them  no  banner  victorious  waves. 

Under  the  stars  and  under  the  sun 
Silent  they  sleep,  life’s  battles  all  done. 

Bravely  they  fought  in  fiery  days, 

’Mid  the  crash  of  guns  and  saber’s  blaze — 

Fought  for  the  Southland  they  loved  so  well — 

For  the  dear  Southland  they  fought  and  fell. 

Calmly  they  sleep ; the  world  passes  by. 

Heeding  them  not  where  they  lonely  lie ; 

Marble  tells  not  of  their  valor’s  worth; 

Nameless  they  rest  in  the  quiet  earth; 

Epitaph  sounds  no  paean  of  praise ; 

History  weaves  no  chaplet  of  bays. 

Lovingly  there  the  Southland  doth  weep 
Over  the  graves  where  her  soldiers  sleep. 

Only  the  flowers  of  memory  there 
Blossom  in  radiance,  fragrant  and  fair. 

Ever  above  that  most  sacred  sod 
Reverent  prayers  float  upward  to  God. 

Lonely  in  death  the  South’s  soldiers  lie 
Under  the  sheen  of  a cold,  alien  sky ; 

Memories  fond  their  faithful  watch  keep 
Over  the  place  where  our  fallen  brave  sleep. 

But  in  the  beyond,  above  the  earth’s  sod. 

All  stand  alike  by  the  throne  of  our  God. 


On  a “Picnic”  with  Gen.  Pettus. — Mr.  J.  K.  Landers, 
of  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  who  was  a member  of  Company  B, 
Thirtieth  Alabama,  that  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg May  i6  to  July  1863 — and  was  of  the  brave  little 

band  comprised  of  three  Alabamians  and  about  thirty 
Texans,  of  Waul’s  Legion,  who  were  led  by  Gen.  E.  W. 
Pettus,  on  May  22,  1863,  in  the  recapture  of  a fort  that 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy  in  a hand-to-hand  fight  with 
grenades,  buts  of  guns,  and  bayonets,  desires  to  hear  from 
any  of  the  old  boys  that  were  on  that  picnic. 


DOUGLAS’S  BATTERY  IN  BATTLE  OF  NASHVILLE. 

BY  ED  W.  SMITH,  TYLER,  TEX. 

Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee’s  report  of  the  battle  of  Nashville 
stirred  the  fountains  of  my  memory  and  set  me  to  think- 
ing. I was  a participant  in  some  of  the  scenes  and  inci- 
dents that  he  so  vividly  describes. 

Passing  over  the  operations  of  the  first  day’s  battle,  on 
the  15th  of  December,  and  night  following,  I give  some  per- 
sonal recollections  of  the  battle  and  rout  of  the  i6th. 
Douglas’s  First  Texas  Battery,  of  which  I was  a private 
member,  was  attached  at  the  time  to  the  division  of  Gen. 
Edward  Johnson,  of  Lee’s  Corps,  which  formed  the  ex- 
treme right  of  Hood’s  army,  facing  Nashville.  Douglas’s 
Battery  occupied  a position  west  of  the  Franklin  Pike  and 
near  the  base  of  a hill,  what  Gen.  Lee  calls  “Overton  Hill.” 

In  common  with  the  other  commands  on  that  part  of 
the  line,  we  occcupied  some  temporary  earthworks,  and 
were  perhaps  seventy-five  yards  in  the  rear  of  a stone  fence. 
I distinctly  remember  the  fierce  concentrated  Federal  artil- 
lery fire  from  9 a.m.  to  ii  a.m.,  alluded  to  by  Gen.  Lee, 
and  the  occasional  bellowing  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Negley, 
to  which  a Northern  writer  refers.  An  open  space  of  two 
and  a half  miles  lay  between  our  lines  and  those  of  the 
Union  army,  drawn  up  around  the  southern  suburbs  of 
Nashville,  and  we  could  distinctly  see  their  movements. 
Folowing  this  cannonading  two  battle  lines  of  two  brigades 
each — one  of  white  troops,  and  the  other  of  black — emerged 
from  the  Union  camps  and  began  to  move  toward  our  lines. 
The  negroes  were  in  front.  On  they  came  in  splendid  or- 
der, banners  flying,  mounted  officers  with  drawn  swords 
careering  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  lines.  Then  our 
artillery  had  its  opportunity.  All  of  Lee’s  guns  from  the 
center  and  wings  of  his  line  were  turned  loose  upon  the 
negroes.  At  first,  under  the  rallying  cries  and  brandishing 
swords  of  their  white  officers,  they  preserved  their  align- 
ment in  the  face  of  the  galling,  direct,  and  enfilading  fire 
of  our  artillery.  Our  men  were  in  the  white  heat  and  ex- 
altation of  battle,  and  through  the  brazen  throats  of  their 
guns  poured  death  and  destruction  into  the  ranks  of  their 
black  foes.  Negro  nature  could  stand  no  more,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  domination  of  their  officers,  their  lines  began 
to  waver,  and  fell  back  in  confusion  on  the  white  battle  line, 
some  distance  in  the  rear.  In  due  time  their  lines  were 
re-formed  in  the  same  order,  and  another  attack  was  at- 
tempted, only  to  be  rolled  back  as  before.  In  the  meantime 
the  Federal  forces  were  making  a terrific  onslaught  on 
Hood’s  extreme  left,  west  of  our  position,  and,  with  their 
vastly  greater  numbers,  continually  overlapping  and  seek- 
ing to  turn  that  flank  of  our  army.  Emboldened  by  the 
progress  of  the  assault  on  our  left,  the  attack  was  renewed 
about  4 P.M.,  on  Lee’s  front.  In  spite  of  the  destructive 
work  of  our  artillery — the  infantry,  under  orders,  re- 
serving their  fire — the  black  and  white  lines  in  our  front 
came  inexorably  forward.  Closer  and  closer  they  came. 
We  began  to  give  them  double-shotted  loads  of  canister 
direct  in  their  faces,  and  our  infantry  turned  loose  its  fire. 
The  demons  of  war  were  reveling  in  the  high  carnival  of 
battle.  The  enemy  had  reached  and  were  beginning  to  leap 
the  stone  fence  in  our  front.  Just  at  this  juncture  somebody 
shouted,  “Look  to  the  west!”  and,  turning  in  that  direc- 
tion, we  saw  that  the  old  fields  far  to  the  southwest  were 
covered  with  a mass  of  Confederate  soldiers  fleeing  diago- 
nally across  our  rear,  in  the  direction  of  the  Franklin  Pike, 
the  only  way  open  to  retreat.  With  lightninglike  celer- 
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ity,  under  orders  from  Capt.  Douglas,  our  battery  horses 
were  brought  forward,  and  we  succeeded  in  escaping  with 
only  the  loss  of  two  of  our  artillery  pieces.  The  brave  sol- 
diers of  our  left  wing  had  not  been  driven  in  open  con- 
flict, but  the  overlapping  Yankee  infantry,  supplemented  by 
Wilson’s  corps  of  cavalry,  had  succeeded  in  turning  our  po- 
sition and  getting  in  our  rear,  so  that  the  only  resource  left 
was  flight. 

We  had  a close  call  on  o r immediate  part  of  the  line. 
The  Yankees  were  right  on  us  and  shouting,  “Halt!  halt!” 
and  peppering  us  with  their  small  arms;  but  I know  of  no 
loss,  either  by  death  or  capture,  except  Edward  Johnson, 
our  major  general,  commanding.  He  was  a short,  thick- 
set man  in,  apparently,  later  middle  life.  He  failed  to 
reach  his  horse,  and  undertook,  with  the  rest  of  us,  to 
climb  the  hill  on  foot,  but  was  soon  captured.  This  was  his 
second  imprisonment. 

The  retreat  from  all  parts  of  the  line  converged  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Franklin  Pike,  just  south  ot  the  hill,  where  it 
entered  a long  lane  bordered  by  stone  fences.  Here  the 
scene  beggars  description.  The  mouth  of  the  lane  was 
choked  by  great  masses  of  wagons  and  artillery,  the  drivers 
in  a frenzy  of  fright  and  panic,  the  infantry  overleap- 
ing the  stone  fences  and  spreading  through  the  fields,  and 
the  enemy  in  hot  pursuit.  Just  in  this  emergency  Gen. 
Lee  rode  up  and  called  for  volunteers  to  make  a stand  to 
check  the  pursuit.  I remember  that  he  asked  if  there 
were  any  South  Carolinians  present,  and  asked  them  to 
rally  to  him,  he  himself  being  a South  Carolinian.  Capt. 
Douglas  manned  a section  of  the  battery  from  his  com- 
pany, and  with  the  support  of  a few  dozen  detached  in- 
fantrymen, went  back  on  the  hill  under  the  leadership  of 
Gen.  Lee,  and,  unlimbering  his  guns,  fired  a number  of 
shots  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  who  were  just  under 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  suf- 
ficed to  unchoke  the  pike  and  give  the  army  a chance  to 
stretch  out  in  orderly  retreat.  Following  along  in  the 
wake  of  the  army,  we  were  halted  late  at  night  a few  miles 
north  of  Franklin,  and  we  lay  down  in  our  wet  clothes  on 
the  soaked  earth  for  such  rest  as  we  could  get.  In  the 
midst  of  fitful  slumber  we  were  aroused  in  the  middle  of 
night  by  another  downpour  of  freezing  rain. 


MELANCHTHON  SMITH’S  BATTERY. 

BY  W.  H.  SMITH,  WEALTHY,  TEX. 

I notice  in  your  magazine  that  mention  is  mrde  of  Capt. 
Melanchthon  Smith’s  Company  as  the  “Chicasaka  Desper- 
adoes.” Having  been  a member  of  this  company,  I disclaim 
this  title  as  it  is  generally  understood.  This  company  was 
made  up  of  some  of  the  best  young  men  in  Clark  County, 
Miss.,  and  intended  for  the  infantry,  but,  after  arriving  at 
Union  City,  there  was  not  a sufficient  number  of  infantry 
companies  there  to  form  a regiment,  and  we  were  given 
the  choice  of  either  joining  a Tennessee  regiment  of  infan- 
try or  reorganizing  into  a company  of  artillery.  We  chose 
the  latter,  and  elected  Melanchthon  Smith  captain,  and  were 
attached  to  Cheatham’s  Brigade.  We  participated  in  all 
the  great  battles  fought  by  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  except 
the  battle  of  Franklin.  We  missed  this  on  account  of  hav- 
ing been  left  behind  to  guard  a ford  on  Duck  River.  Our 
battery  at  first  consisted  of  six  pieces — three  six-pound 
smooth-bores,  one  rifled  piece,  and  two  twelve-pound 
howitzers.  After  the  battle  of  ' Shiloh,  when  Cheatham 
was  made  major  general,  and  George  Maney  promoted  to 


brigadier,  our  battery  was  reduced  to  four  pieces,  consist- 
ing of  two  twelve-pound  Napoleons  captured  at  Shiloh, 
our  rifled  gun,  and  one  of  our  howitzers.  At  Perryville  we 
were  given  two  more  twelve-pound  Napoleons  captured  from 
the  enemy,  giving  us  a complete  battery  of  four  Napoleons. 
Not  having  sufficient  horses  to  haul  off  our  old  inferior 
guns,  we  cut  them  down  and  threw  them  into  an  old  well 
near  the  battlefield. 

Speaking  of  Perryville  reminds  me  of  two  memorable 
incidents.  I was  a gunner,  and  my  piece,  as  well  as  the 
others,  was  hotly  engaged,  when  I heard  some  one  say: 
“Let  me  try  my  hand  at  them.”  Looking  up,  I saw  that 
it  was  Gen.  Cheatham.  I stood  aside,  and  he  fired  sev- 
eral rounds,  pointing  the  gun  and  directing  the  fire  appar- 
ently with  as  much  pleasure  as  a boy  shooting  at  rabbits. 
The  other  incident  was  that  of  Corporal  Jim  Sunivall.  It 
was  Jim’s  duty  to  stand  at  the  limber  chest  during  battle 
and  prepare  the  ammunition,  putting  the  fuse  into  the  shells, 
etc.  While  thus  engaged,  a shell  from  the  enemy  exploded 
just  over  his  head  above  the  chest  and  fired  the  packing 
around  the  powder.  Sunivall  simply  raked  the  ignited  pack- 
ing out  of  the  -chest,  and  continued  preparing  his  ammu- 
nition as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened. 

It  was  at  Chickamauga  that  our  battery  did  its  bloodiest 
and  perhaps  most  effective  service.  On  the  morning  of  the 
first  day’s  fight  our  division  (Cheatham’s)  was  in  reserve 
for  a while,  and  our  guns  were  in  position  perhaps  a half 
mile  to  the  rear  of  the  main  line  of  battle,  with  an  open 
piny  woods  in  our  front,  right,  and  left  for  two  or  three 
.hundred  yards.  About  midday,  while  the  battle  was  ra- 
ging furiously  in  our  front,  our  division  in  the  meantime 
having  gone  in,  we  discovered  that  three  Yankee  lines  of 
battle  were  steadily  pressing  our  men  back.  When  they 
reached  our  guns,  an  effort  was  made  to  rally  on  the  bat- 
tery, but  without  avail,  and  we  were  soon  left  without  sup- 
port; but  as  soon  as  the  last  of  our  men  had  cleared  the 
guns,  Lieut.  Turner,  who  was  in  command  of  the  battery, 
gave  the  order  to  fire.  We  were  double  shotted  with  can- 
nister,  and  when  we  fired  it  cut  a swath  in  the  advancing 
lines.  They  made  a simultaneous  effort  to  turn  our  flanks, 
but,  wheeling  the  end  pieces  to  the  right  and  left,  we  fought 
them  off,  at  the  same  time  keeping  two  pieces  firing  in  front. 
They  claim  to  have  left  three  hundred  dead  in  our  front 
and  flanks  as  the  result  of  our  battery  fire.  General  Cheat- 
ham rode  up  after  we  had  driven  them  back  the  last  time, 
and,  after  complimenting  Lieut.  Turner,  said;  “Lieutenant, 
you  shall  be  captain  of  this  battery  from  this  time  on.  I 
have  never  seen  artillery  do  such  fearful  execution  in  so 
short  a time.  Later  in  the  evening,  when  Gen.  Maney  asked 
Gen.  Cheatham  to  relieve  Turner’s  battery,  the  old  man  said: 
“No,  let  it  stay  where  it  is ; for  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
battery,  the  Yankees  would  have  been  all  over  this  country 
to-night.” 


THE  FIGHT  AT  DEAD  ANGLE. 

BY  J.  L.  W.  BLAIR,  COMPANY  I,  FIRST  TENNESSEE. 

On  the  morning  of  June  27,  1864,  we  were  informed  by 
Gen.  Cheatham  that  the  angle  in  our  line,  held  by  our  regi- 
ment (First  Tennessee,  Col.  H.  R.  Fields,  commanding), 
would  be  attacked  by  a strong  force  of  the  enemy  during  the 
day,  and  we  were  commanded  to  hold  the  works  at  all  hazards. 
We  waited  anxiously  for  the  Federals  to  open  the  fight.  We 
could  see  some  activity  in  a battery  on  a hill  opposite  our 
position,  and  about  ten  o’clock  a furious  cannonading  began. 
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It  was  very  hot,  and  we  had  our  blankets  stretched  to  shelter 
us  in  the  trenches;  but  when  the  shells  began  to  come  our 
way  blankets  went  down,  and  we  kept  out  of  sight  until  that 
part  of  the  programme  was  finished. 

The  shelling  was  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  infantry, 
and  as  soon  as  it  ceased  we  looked  down  the  long,  wooded 
slope  and  saw  the  enemy  advancing,  cheering  as  they 
came.  Our  cartridge  boxes  were  quickly  adjusted,  every 
gun  was  in  place,  and  when  the  order  was  given  to  fire 
a sheet  of  flame  burst  from  under  the  head  logs  and  the 
missiles  of  death  crashed  through  the  enemy’s  lines.  The 
brigades  on  our  right  and  left,  as  far  as  they  could  reach 
the  enemy,  poured  in  their  fire,  and  a battery  on  our  left 
shattered  their  lines  with  an  enfilading  fire  of  grape  and 
canister.  For  about  twenty  minutes  it  was  “hot  times.”  The 
Yankees  came  on  gallantly,  and  some  reached  the  top  of  our 
works,  but  only  to  come  over  as  prisoners,  while  others  fell 
almost  at  the  muzzles  of  our  guns.  Many  took  refuge  be- 
hind trees,  but  were  picked  off.  Nine  were  killed  behind  one 
tree. 

One  new  recruit,  wearing  a straw  hat,  was  seen  after  the 
battle  behind  a rock  near  our  works.  We  invited  him  to  come 
in,  and  he  very  promptly  accepted  our  invitation.  After  the 
smoke  of  battle  cleared  away  we  saw  that  a part  of  the  at- 
tacking force  had  taken  shelter  under  the  abrupt  slope  of  the 
hill  on  the  right  of  our  regiment  and  were  fortifying,  which 
was  a part  of  their  original  plan.  If  they  failed  to  drive  us 
in  the  assault,  they  would  get  a lodgment  and  mine  us  out. 

Being  one  of  the  guards  on  the  battlefield  while  the  Fed- 
eral were  burying  their  dead,  the  opportunity  was  presented 
of  passing  our  compliments,  and  the  Yanks  seemed  glad  to 
get  a chance  to  talk*  to  a Johnnie  about  the  fight.  One  big, 
strapping  fellow  said  that  they  had  two  divisions,  thirty  regi- 
ments, massed  on  our  front.  This  was  against  one  regiment 
of  Confederates  (in  single  line)  of  two  hundred  men,  judging 
from  the  size  of  my  company  (I).  We  were  reenforced  near 
the  close  of  the  fight  by  another  regiment  of  our  brigade.  I 
helped  to  fortify  that  part  of  the  line,  and  we  took  pains  to 
make  it  as  safe  as  digging  could  make  it.  The  rear  of  the 
trench  was  made  deep  enough  for  a man  to  stand  straight 
without  being  exposed  while  loading,  then  step  up,  placing  the 
gun  under  the  “head  log,”  with  which  the  works  were  sur- 
mounted, fire  and  step  back,  load  and  come  again ; but  there 
was  no  chevaux-de-frise  in  front  to  retard  the  enemy’s  ad- 
vance. I think  the  Federal  dead  were  about  eight  hundred, 
and  our  loss  was  thirteen  killed  and  seventeen  wounded. 
Of  course  the  First  Tennessee  does  not  claim  all  the  honor. 
We  simply  did  our  duty  and  no  man  shirked. 

A little  incident  occurred  a few  days  after  the  battle  which 
reminded  us  of  the  “battle  of  the  lightning  bugs.”  The 
enemy  lying  so  near  us,  we  were  required  to  watch  all  night 
and  keep  up  occasional  firing,  so  that  sleep  was  out  of  the 
question.  We  were  finally  relieved  by  a regiment  of  our  bri- 
gade and  allowed  to  retire  a few  hundred  yards  to  rest. 
About  midnight  we  were  aroused  by  a terrific  firing,  and 
learned  that  a Yank  had  ordered  in  a loud  voice,  “Forward, 
double-quick,  charge,”  just  to  see  what  would  happen.  The 
boys  had  jumped  to  their  guns  and  poured  in  volley  after 
volley,  which  amused  the  Yankees  very  much,  who  were  a 
short  distance  away  lying  in  their  trenches.  The  Federals 
approached  us  by  a mine,  and  when  our  great  commander, 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  thought  they  had  gotten  near  enough 
he  moved  his  base,  and  the  Yanks  got  up  one  morning  to 
find  that  the  Johnnies  were  gone. 


GEN.  FORNEY’S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  MEN. 

T.  J.  Wesson,  of  Camden,  Ark.,  sends  copy  of  an  address 
issued  by  Maj.  Gen.  John  H.  Forney  to  the  soldiers  of  his 
division  at  Hempstead,  Tex.,  May  7,  1865.  The  division 
commanded  by  Gen.  Forney  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment was  known  as  Walker’s  Texas  Division.  Soon  after 
this  address  Gen.  Forney  was  relieved  and  Gen.  Walker  placed 
in  command.  It  is  thought  that  this  address  was  among  Gen. 
Forney’s  last  acts  as  commander.  Comrade  Wesson,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  at  a very  youthful  age,  was  over  a year 
in  the  Virginia  army  from  Arkansas,  and  at  the  close,  at  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  was  a clerk  in  the  Inspector  General’s  De- 
partment, Forney’s  Division. 

“Headquarters  Forney’s  Division, 
“Hempstead,  Tex.,  May  7,  1865. 

“Soldiers:  After  having  been  so  long  and  arduously  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  your  country,  I know  that  the  news 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  calculated  to 
depress  your  spirits,  and  I therefore  desire  to  say  to  you  a 
few  plain  words.  I call  upon  you  to  listen  to  me  as  one  that 
has  the  same  interest  at  stake  as  yourselves.  You  should 
recollect  that  all  the  news  we  have  received  is  from  Northern 
telegrams,  direct  from  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  who  would 
much  rather  whip  us  by  dispatches  than  in  any  other  way. 
They  tell  us  that  our  friesds  in  the  East  are  whipped,  have 
surrendered,  are  conquered.  Some  of  it  may  be  true,  but  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  doubtless  false.  In  this  uncertainty  let  us 
hope  for  the  best,  but  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  At  the 
same  time  I conjure  you  to  stand  firm.  Let  us  wait  to  hear 
from  our  own  side  of  the  question.  Of  course  the  news  is  far 
from  cheering.  We  all  feel  depressed ; we  all  feel  that  it  is 
time  to  consider  well  how  to  act.  But  it  grieves  me  to  learn 
that  some  of  you,  I cannot  think  many,  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  fair  renown  of  the  division  by  leaving  it  now,  and  it 
is  to  them  that  I am  speaking.  I am  fully  informed  of  your 
secret  meetings,  your  spoken  plans,  and  your  written  pledges, 
and  I tell  you  plainly  that  the  public  property  under  my 
charge  must  and  shall  be  protected. 

“But  why  are  you  acting  thus?  Think,  are  you  acting 
honorably,  nobly,  wisely?  It  is  fully  a thousand  miles  from  the 
scene  of  action  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Shall  the 
great  State  of  Texas  quail  before  the  enemy  has  come  in 
sight  of  her  shores?  And  shall  the  proud  men  of  Texas 
throw  down  their  arms  and  run  cowardly  home  before  the 
enemy  has  set  foot  in  the  State,  or  they  have  even  been  asked 
to  surrender?  Should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  you  cer- 
tainly can  make  better  terms  and  stipulations  banded  together 
as  an  army  with  arms  in  your  hands  than  you  can  scattered 
and  dispersed  all  over  the  country.  Should  the  enemy  invade 
the  State  in  large  force,  you  surely  cannot  believe  that  our 
generals  would  be  guilty  of  the  madness  of  sacrificing  our 
lives  without  a strong  probability  of  success  and  unless  there 
was  some  great  end  to  be  obtained. 

“In  conclusion,  I appeal  to  you  as  men  and  soldiers.  I ask 
you  for  the  honor  of  your  State  and  your  homes,  in  the  name 
of  your  wives  and  children,  in  the  name  of  those  gallant 
Texans  who  have  fought  and  toiled  on  every  battlefield  of 
this  war,  to  do  your  duty,  orderly  and  quietly,  until  the 
proper  authorities  shall  say  when  and  on  what  terms  we  shall 
be  discharged.  My  interest  is  the  same  and  identified  with 
yours.  My  only  object  is  now,  and  will  be,  to  do  what  I con- 
ceive to  be  the  best  for  you  and  the  country  at  large.  Be 
firm,  then,  and  irreproachable.  When  we  go  to  our  homes 
let  it  be  with  honorable  discharges  in  our  hands. 

John  H.  Forney,  Maj.  Gen.  Commanding.’’ 
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RELATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  TWO  ARMIES. 

The  following  communication  from  John  H.  Traylor, 
of  Dallas,  Tex.  Mr.  Traylor  served  in  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  throughout  the  War  between  the  States.  He  was 
wounded  three  times.  He  was  a member  of  Company  B, 
Fourth  Georgia  Infantry,  which  was  most  , of  the  time  in 
Doles’s  Brigade,  Rodes’s  Division,  Jackson’s  Corps. 

He  moved  from  Georgia  to  Texas  soon  after  the  war, 
where  he  has  been  prominent  politically,  having  filled  various 
official  positions.  Among  these  he  was  a member  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  and  recently  Mayor  of 
Dallas.  He  is  now  Commander  of  Camp  Sterling  Price, 
U.  C.  V.,  the  largest  Camp  in  the  South. 

Comrade  Traylor  writes  of  the  comparative  resources  and 
strength  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies  during  the 
War  between  the  States  and  the  number  of  soldiers  furnished 
by  each  of  the  Southern  States : 

“It  may  with  reasonable  certainty  be  said  that  there  is  not 
in  existence  full  and  reliable  data  to  determine  accurately 
the  number  of  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  armies 
from  i86i  to  1865  by  each  of  the  fifteen  slave  States,  or 
probably  any  one  of  them;  or  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  Confederate  army  at  any  particular  time  of  its  ex- 
istence; or  the  total  number  of  men  embodied  in  the  Confed- 
erate service  during  the  entire  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

“The  census  of  i860  gave  the  thirty-three  States  of  the 
Union  a population  of  31,443,790.  JOf  these,  the  fifteen  slave 
States  had  12,140,296  inhabitants,  of  which  more  than  4,000,- 
000  were  slaves;  leaving  the  eighteen  free  States  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  19,303,494. 

“Missouri,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  consti- 
tuted what  were  called  the  border  slave  States,  and  their 
population,  with  West  Virginia,  numbered  3,500,000.  The 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States,  from  association  or  in- 
terest, sympathized  v;ith  the  South,  and  many  of  their  peo- 
ple, excepting  Delaware,  fought  in  the  Confederate  army. 
But  they  were  so  overwhelmed  and  terrorized  by  the  Union 
armies  early  in  the  war,  while  some  of  them  were  hesita- 
ting, and  others  contending  for  neutrality,  that  their  con- 
dition became  so  perilous  that  they  were  deterred  from 
obeying  their  inclination;  and  through  choice,  coercion, 
intimidation,  and  for  the  protection  of  their  property,  the 
large  majority  of  them  were,  gradually,  in  one  way  and 
another,  drawn  into  the  Union  armies ; and  they  furnished 
the  Federal  government  275,000  of  the  best  soldiers  to  be 
turned  against  the  Confederacy.  Of  this  number,  Missouri 
furnished  109,111;  Kentucky,  75,760;  Maryland,  46,638;  Del- 
aware, 12,284;  a>id  West  Virginia,  32,068.  These  are  official 
figures. 

“The  other  eleven  Southern  States,  unless  Tennessee  be  the 
exception,  were  practically  a unit  in  support  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  Yet  the  War  Department  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment reports  the  following  number  of  soldiers  furnished 
the  Union  armies  during  the  War  between  the  States  by 
these  eleven  States — to  wit:  Tennessee,  31,092;  Arkansas, 
8,289;  North  Carolina,  3,156;  Alabama,  2,576;  Florida, 
1,290;  Louisiana,  5,224;  Mississippi,  545;  Texas,  1,965;  and 
to  these  add  the  Indian  Nation,  3,500,  making  a total  of  57,- 

637. 

“There  is  no  report  of  any  organized  enlistments  from 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  or  Virginia,  unless  Virginia  is  in- 
cluded in  the  reports  of  West  Virginia. 

“Thus  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  to  depend  mainly  for 
its  sources  of  supply  upon  these  eleven  States,  with  an  ag- 


gregate population  of  9,000,000,  of  which  nearly  4,000,000 
were  slaves. 

“Senator  John  Sherman  is  quoted  as  follows:  ‘It  may 
be  said  with  reasonable  precision  that  while  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  border  slave  States  fought  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  this  loss  was  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  effective  aid  rendered  by  the  loyal  men  who  joined  the 
Union  army  from  the  rebellious  States.’ 

“In  this  statement  I think  he  was  clearly  in  error,  and  we 
of  the  South  would  have  been  unwilling  to  exchange  the 
soldiers  from  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Maryland,  who  so 
gallantly  did  service  under  Breckinridge,  Buckner,  Morgan, 
Price,  Cockrell,  Marmaduke,  Bradley  Johnson,  and  others, 
for  the  few  thousand  from  the  eleven  Confederate  States 
just  enumerated  who  took  up  arms  for  the  Union. 

“The  Confederate  governm.ent,  realizing  it  would  require 
all  its  resources  to  sustain  the  government,  after  having  mus- 
tered into  service  many  volunteers  for  one  year,  on  the 
i6th  of  April,  1862,  passed  an  enrollment  act  which  called 
into  service  all  white  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five  who  were  not  legally  exempt  from  military 
service,  and  requiring  all  the  twelve  months  troops,  whose 
time  had  not  then  expired,  to  continue  in  the  service  for 
the  period  of  the  war.  Further  legislation  by  the  Confederate 
Congress  in  February,  1864,  extended  the  enrollment  so  as 
to  include  all  white  male  residents  of  the  Confederate  States 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty. 

“The  Federal  government,  too,  was  almost  as  hard  pressed 
as  the  Confederacy.  It  was  imporfing  and  enlisting  foreign- 
ers, and  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1863,  provided 
for  the  enrollment  of  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five,  and  granted  freedom  to  all 
slaves  between  these  ages  who  would  enlist  in  the  Union 
armies,  and,  in  addition,  offered  rewards  for  enlistments,  in 
the  shape  of  large  bounties  paid  in  money  for  one  year’s 
service,  and  doubling  and  trebling  this  bounty  for  two  and 
three  years’  service,  respectively.  As  a result  the  Union 
armies  enlisted  in  the  aggregate  in  the  army  and  navy  from 
April,  1861,  to  1865,  2,780,478  men,  of  whom  93,000  were  col- 
ored troops  from  the  slave  States.  Some  of  these  enlist- 
ments were  for  three,  six,  and  twelve  months,  but  2,028,630 
for  three  years. 

“Against  these  the  Southern  Confederacy  enlisted  a to- 
tal of  about  895,654  men  in  its  service  during  the  four 
years  of  the  Civil  War,  the  length  of  service  for  one  and 
three  years,  respectively,  but  mainly  ‘three  years  or  the 
war.’  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  eleven  Confederate 
States,  with  a white  population  of  5,000,000,  had  to  combat 
the  19,000,000  people  of  the  free  States,  all  the  foreigners 
that  could  be  induced  to  enlist  in  the  Union  army  by  the 
offer  of  large  bounties,  275,000  of  the  best  troops  in  the 
Union  army  furnished  by  the  border  slave  States,  93,000 
colored  troops  from  the  slave  States,  54,137  soldiers  from 
the  eleven  Confederate  States,  and  3,500  Indians  from  the 
Indian  Territory. 

“Having  given  the  official  facts  and  figures  above  stated, 
I submit  the  table  below  of  the  estimated  number  of  sol- 
diers enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service  from  1861  to  1865, 
and  the  estimated  quota  furnished  by  each  of  the  Slave 
States.  After  careful  inquiry,  I find  the  States  so  deficient 
in  reliable  official  data  that  I believe  the  facts  can  be  never 
arrived  at  by  basing  the  figures  on  the  white  population  of 
these  States,  considered  in  connection  with  their  physical 
condition  and  environments  at  the  time.  The  patriotism. 
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the  public  sentiment,  and  the  conscript  laws  of  eleven  of 
these  States  composing  the  Confederacy  were  such  that  it 
would  be  invidious,  in  the  absence  of  correct  official  figures, 
to  credit  any  one  State  with  more  loyalty  or  more  soldiers 
than  any  other  in  proportion  to  the  white  population  re- 
maining in  the  Confederate  lines;  hence  I adopt,  as  the 
correct  basis,  the  white  population  of  each  of  these  States, 
as  each  sent  to  the  field  to  bear  arms,  in  one  or  the  othir 
armies,  practically  every  man  liable  for  military  duty.  The 
estimate  of  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  even  Vir- 
ginia, may  be  less  accurate ; for  in  the  case  of  the  first 
three  it  is  not  probable  the  male  population  so  universally 
did  service  as  those  of  the  eleven  Confederate  States  farther 
South,  and  in  case  of  Virginia  it  is  complicated  with  the 
withdrawal  of  West  Virginia,  in  1862,  taking  away  a popula- 
tion of  something  like  400,000  inhabitants.  But  I take  the 
census  of  1870  as  a basis,  which  gave  Virginia  1.225,163 
inhabitants,  and  West  Virginia  442,014,  while  the  two  as 
Virginia  in  i860  had  1,596,318,  of  whom  548,907  were  col- 
ored. Taking  these  proportions  for  i860  would  give  Vir- 
ginia a white  population  of  769,713,  and  of  free  negroes  and 
slaves  403,377.  While  I find  no  official  report  of  Union  sol- 
diers from  Virginia,  a reasonable  supposition  is  that  there 
were  some  and  they  were  included  with  those  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. This,  however,  is  an  assumption;  but  if  such  were 
the  case,  the  number  would  be  offset  by  enlistments  with 
Virginia  troops  from  Wesf  Virginia. 

“Therefore,  I submit  the  following  tabulated  statement 
of  population  by  the  census  of  i860  and  estimates  of  Con- 
federate soldiers  furnished  by  each  Southern  State,  except 
Delaware,  to  both  the  Union  and  the  Confederate  armies  dur- 
ing the  War  between  the  States;  those  of  the  Union  army 
being  official,  and  those^  of  the  Confederate  estimated.  Free 
negroes  and  slaves  are  included  in  the  column  as  ‘Negroes.’ 
The  population  of  any  State  can  be  arrived  at  by  adding  to- 
gether the  whites  and  negroes. 
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“It  will  be  seen,  according  to  these  figures,  that  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  had  enlisted  during  the  War  between  the 
States  895,654  men,  and  the  Union  army  2,780,478.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  the  Confederacy  enlisted  over  about 
seven  hundred  thousand,  or,  at  most,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  different  individuals,  as  many  enlisted  more  than 
once,  being  discharged  from  one  cause  or  another;  but  the 
larger  number  of  reenlisted  were  the  troops  that  earlier  in 
the  war  volunteered  for  one  year,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  reenlisted.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  the  Union  armies,  for  while  the  number  enlisted  was 
2,780,478,  they  figure  the  aggregate,  reduced  to  a three  years’ 
standard,  at  2,320,000  men.  In  either  case  it  will  be  seen  the 
Confederate  forces  were  about  one-third  the  Federal. 

“The  aggregate  of  enlistments  in  the  Confederate  army 
will  appear  extravagant,  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 


calling  it  six  hundred  thousand.  It  appear-s  that  writers, 
from  a Southern  standpoint,  have  hesitated  to  give  the 
supposed  aggregate,  but  have  not  been  backward  in  credit- 
ing their  respective  States  with  a larger  number  than  is 
here  given.  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  in  a speech  in  Con- 
gress, in  comparing  the  respective  forces  of  the  two  armies, 
said;  ‘There  are  no  records  which  give  with  accuracy  the 
number  of  men  in  the  Confederate  Army.  The  general  aggre- 
gate for  the  four  years  is,  upon  the  best  authority  attain- 
able, placed  at  one  million,  one  hundred  thousand  men.’ 

“I  have  written  to  the  proper  officials  of  several  of  the 
Southern  States  as  to  the  number  furnished  by  their  respect- 
ive States.  All,  excepting  the  State  of  Texas,  reported  a 
greater  number  than  I have  estimated  where  an  answer  was 
given,  but  none  could  answer  with  absolute  certainty.  These 
calculations  of  the  number  enlisted  in  the  following  eleven 
Confederate  States  are  made  on  a basis  of  the  white  popula- 
tion as  shown  by  the  census  of  i860,  in  each  State  deduct- 
ing the  number  shown  by  official  figures  to  have  served  in 
the  Union  armies. 

“From  the  best  information  I have  obtained,  it  appears  that 
about  eighteen  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  white  popula- 
tion actually  entered  the  service  of  the  two  armies  from  the 
following  States — to  wit,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  and  .South  Carolina.  The  reason  the 
proportion  is  the  same  is  because  the  conscript  law  could  be  en- 
forced in  about  all  portions  of  these  States. 

“For  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  I take  sixteen  and  two- 
thirds  per  cent,  or  one-sixth  of  their  white  population,  be- 
ing a smaller  per  cent  than  the  States  named  above,  mainly 
because  parts  of  these  States  were  at  all  times  cccupied  by 
the  enemy,  hence  the  Conscript  Act  could  not  be  enforced 
and  men  not  exempt  remained  at  home  for  the  protection 
of  their  families  and  property. 

“For  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  I take  as  a 
fair  basis  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  whites,  as  in  each  of  these 
States  a portion  of  its  territory  was  occupied  by  a dis- 
loyal element,  and  a still  larger  area  was  alternately  occu- 
pied by  first  one  army  and  then  the  other,  resulting  in 
many  perplexities  in  organizing  the  State’s  military  force, 
so  it  was  largely  a matter  of  choice  in  some  sections  if  the 
men  joined  either  army.  In  Texas  I take  it  that  twelve  and 
one-half  per  cent  is  a proper  basis.  The  country  being  sparsely 
settled,  and  its  frontier  being  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
both  Indians  and  Mexicans,  the  laws  made  exemptions  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  settlers  against  these  dangers. 

“As  North  Carolina  had  in  its  State  39,512  more  white  peo- 
ple than  Georgia,  it  might  appear  that  the  discrepancy  in  the 
number  of  troops  enlisted  in  the  Confederacy  in  favor  of 
Georgia  was  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  occupation 
of  a portion  of  the  former  State  by  the  Federals.  But  this 
is  corroborated  by  reference  to  official  records  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  Series  4,  Vol.  3,  page  99,  made  by  a Con- 
federate officer.  I insert  the  following  quotation:  ‘North 
Carolina,  with  a larger  white  population  than  Georgia,  has 
put  less  in  the  service  than  that  State.  This  disproportion 
is  owing  to  the  occupation  of  a part  of  North  Carolina  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  fact  that  the  exemption  list  is  much 
swollen  by  the  requisitions  of  the  Governor  of  the  State.’ 
This  was  in  February,  1864.  I suppose  these  ‘requisitions 
of  the  Governor’  were  for  militia  service,  as  it  is  known 
that  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  by  reason  of  their  posi- 
tions and  conditions,  furnished  a much  larger  militia  force 
than  the  other  States. 
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“As  to  Maryland,  I have  had  to  guess  at  the  enlistments 
in  the  Confederate  service,  with  but  indifferent  sources  of 
information.  The  number  in  the  Union  Army,  in  every 
instance,  is  official. 

“The  conditions  existing  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky  during 
the  War  between  the  States  were  peculiar,  in  that  these 
States  during  a portion  of  the  time  were  represented  by  two 
governments — one  maintaining  its  allegiance  to  the  Federal 
Union,  the  other  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Confederate 
States.  These  exceptional  conditions,  and  others,  resulting 
from  the  geographical  position  of  these  States  and  the  di- 
vided sentiment  of  the  people,  formed  them  into  hostile  fac- 
tions. 

“But  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  in  addition  to  those 
regularly  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army,  each  of  these 
States,  and  especially  Missouri,  whose  territory  was  not  oc- 
cupied by  such  large  hostile  armies,  enlisted  a number  of 
companies  formed  for  local  defense,  and  usually  designated 
as  ‘Partisan  Rangers,’  which  were  sufficiently  numerous  to 
give  the  Federal  authorities  much  annoyance  and  occupy 
the  attention  of  a large  military  force  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  available  in  other  fields. 

“It  is  not  improbable  that  the  critic  (from  commendable 
motives,  too)  will  think  his  State  enrolled  more  men  than 
is  here  accredited  to  it,  and  that  the  aggregate  is  too  great, 
notwithstanding  this  will  be  an  inconsistent  position  to 
take. 

“The  records  of  the  War  Department  of  the  number  of 
Union  soldiers  put  into  the  Union  armies  by  the  Northern 
States,  based  on  the  population  by  the  census  of  i860,  show 
that  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  enlisted 
about  twelve  per  cent  of  their  entire  population;  and  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois,  fourteen  and  sixteen  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  greater  per  cent  of  these  two  States  is  probably  account- 
ed for  by  reason  of  their  rapid  settlement  about  this  time. 

“The  writer  has  carefully  considered  all  the  information  at 
hand,  but  has  had  to  rely  on  his  best  judgment  in  reaching 
conclusions,  and  while  he  believes  the  figures  here  given  as 
to  the  number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  each  State  to  the 
Confederacy  is  approximately  and  relatively  about  correct, 
the  estimates  are  not  presented  in  a dogmatic  spirit,  as  he 
is  well  aware  they  are  not  absolutely  so ; and  he  will  have  no 
controversy  with  those  who  may  differ  with  those  views, 
but  trust  that  the  data  here  given,  with  such  other  as  may 
be  obtainable,  will  afford  opportunity  for  some  one  to  write 
a more  accurate  statement.’’ 


THE  GEORGIA  REUNION  AT  ROME. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Georgia  Division,  U.  C.  V.  Con- 
vention, held  at  Rome  September  14  and  15,  1904,  are  re- 
ported as  follows  by  Frank  T.  Ryan,  Secretary: 

“The  sixth  annual  reunion  of  the  Georgia  Division,  U.  C.  V., 
met  on  September  14,  1904,  under  commodious  tents  which 
had  been  prepared  for  our  coming,  fitte  ’ with  platform  and 
seats,  at  2 p.m.,  with  Gen.  P.  A.  S.  McGlasUen,  Command- 
er, presiding.  The  convention  was  opened  with  religious 
devotion  by  singing  “Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,’’  after  which 
the  Rev.  R.  B.  Headen  offered  a fervent  prayer. 

“In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Col.  J.  Colton  Ly- 
ons was  elected.  W.  W.  Hulbert,  Thomas  J.  Lyons,  and  A. 
J.  Hinton  were  chosen  as  the  Committee  on  Credentials.  The 
speakers  were  Gov.  Joseph  M.  Terrell,  Hon.  C.  H.  Lavender, 
Mayor  of  Rome,  ex-Congressman  John  W.  Maddux,  and 


Mr.  Edward  Maddux.  The  latter,  a Son,  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  Sons  of  Veterans. 

“In  his  address  of  welcome,  the  Mayor  said:  ‘There  are 
no  keys  to  Rome,  for  when  it  was  learned  that  the  Veterans 
had  accepted  the  invitation  to  hold  their  reunion  here,  the 
locks  were  taken  off  the  gates.’ 

“Congressman  John  W.  Maddux  made  the  address  in  be- 
half of  the  Floyd  County  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  so  severely  indisposed  for  days 
that  his  doctor  had  forbidden  his  saying  anything,  but  he  was 
determined  to  speak  anyway.  His  fine,  patriotic  address  was 
cheered  to  the  echo. 

“Mr.  Edward  Maddux,  in  behalf  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans, 
welcomed  the  old  soldiers  to  the  city.  This  brilliant  and  gift- 
ed young  Roman’s  splendid  address  was  listened  to  with  close 
attention  and  cheered. 

“Gov.  Terrell,  a guest  of  the  occasion,  delivered  a fine 
address.  [He  honored  Georgia. — Ed.] 

“Capt.  W.  H.  (‘Tip’)  Harrison,  of  Atlanta,  then  addressed 
the  convention  in  response  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Veter- 
ans. This  popular  comrade  made  everybody  happy  by  his 
address. 

“Gen.  C.  A.  Evans,  Commanding  the  Department  of 
Tennessee,  made  a humorous,  eloquent,  and  characteristic 
address,  which  met  with  continued  and  renewed  applause. 

“The  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  announced — viz.. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Burroughs,  of  Brunswick;  Col.  T.  O.  Waddell, 
of  Cedartown;  Gen.  J.  L.  Sweet,  of  Waycross;  W.  S.  Shep- 
pard, of  Columbus. 

“Gen.  P.  A.  S.  McGlashen,  the  Division  Commander, 
made  his  annual  address,  which  was  heartily  applauded. 
Capt.  H.  T.  Davenport,  of  Americus,  emphasized  the  re- 
marks of  the  Division  Commander  for  his  timely  sugges- 
tions relative  to  Camps  paying  their  dues. 

“Gen.  Evans  presented  a picture  to  the  Georgia  Divi- 
sion, U.  C.  V.,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Lilly  Leake  Oglesby,  of 
Quitman,  Ga.,  who  was  thanked  by  the  Convention. 

“The  entertainment  at  night  was  had  in  the  large  tent, 
filled  to  overflowing.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  ladies  of  Rome  in 
general,  assi.sted  by  young  men.  Such  songs  as  ‘Old 
Black  Joe,’  sung  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Walters,  in  his  rich  baritone 
voice,  with  the  plaintive  voices,  as  of  angels  in  the  dis- 
tance, answering,  ‘I  am  coming,’  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
Veterans,  and  dimmed  eyes,  tremulous  lips,  paid  the  high- 
est tribute  to  the  singer  and  the  song.  The  belles  of  the 
sixties,  as  they  sang  ‘Lorena’  and  ‘The  Captain  with  His 
Whiskers  Took  a Sly  Glance  at  Me,’  took  us  back  in  mem- 
ory to  the  time  when  we  too  were  the  beaux  of  the  sixties. 
It  was  surely  a pathetic  scene,  and  was  heartily  enjoyed  by 
the  multitude  present.  ‘Tip’  Harrison  led  the  song,  ‘We  Are 
Old-Time  Confederates,’  which  ‘brought  down  the  house.’ 
The  evening  wound  up  with  an  old-time  jubilee.  Miss  Ellis, 
expression  teacher  at  Shorter  College,  and  Miss  Estelle 
Mitchell,  dialect  reader,  contributed  largely  toward  the 
evening’s  entertainment. 

“On  the  second  day  the  meeting  was  opened  with  a fer- 
vent prayer  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Parks.  W.  F.  Penniman  had 
sent  the  following  communication  to  Commander  Mc- 
Glashen: ‘Owing  to  an  increasing  infirmity  (deafness),  I 
feel  constrained,  for  the  good  of  our  Association,  to  ten- 
der my  resignation  as  Secretary  of  the  Georgia  Division. 
I feel  that  I can  do  justice  neither  to  the  Division  nor 
myself  under  the  circumstances.’  On  motion,  the  resigna- 
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tion  was  accepted  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  ‘express 
to  him  our  regrets  that  his  infirmity  forces  him  to  resign 
the  office  he  so  ably  filled.’ 

“When  the  Chairman,  Gen.  McGlashen,  announced  that 
the  nomination  of  a Secretary  was  in  order,  the  name  of 
Frank  T.  Ryan  was  presented  by  Col.  J.  Colton  Lyons, 
which  was  promptly  seconded,  and,  being  put  to  the  Con- 
vention, he  was  declared  elected. 

“For  the  election  of  a Commander,  Chairman  McGlashen 
vacated  the  chair,  and  called  for  Gen.  Wiley  to  preside. 

"Gen.  Sweet,  of  Waycross,  with  appropriate  remarks 
placed  in  nomination  for  reelection  Gen.  P.  A.  S.  Mc- 
Glashen, of  Savannah. 

“In  a very  eloquent  manner  Comrade  J.  T.  Hunter,  of 
Barnesville,  offered  the  name  of  Gen.  A.  J.  West,  of  Atlan- 
ta, as  Commander.  Col.  Waddell  and  Capt.  Davenport, 
of  Americus,  seconded  the  nomination  of  Gen.  McGlashen 
as  Commander. 

“Capt.  Tom  Lyons,  of  Cartersville,  with  great  earnestness 
urged  the  nomination  of  Gen.  A.  J.  West  as  Commander. 

“During  the  discussion  Gen.  McGlashen  arose  and,  with 
great  feeling,  asked  permission  to  withdraw  his  name,  but 
his  supporters  with  earnestness  would  not  consent. 

“In  the  midst  of  the  voting  Gen.  West  arose  and  asked 
permission  to  withdraw  his  name,  and  recommended  that 
the  election  of  Gen.  McGlashen  be  made  unanimous,  which 
was  granted,  and  Gen.  McGlashen  was  elected  Commander 
of  the  Georgia  Division  for  the  ensuing  term. 

“Greetings  were  ordered  sent  to  the  Virginia  Division, 
then  in  session  at  Lynchburg. 

“Mrs.  Jas.  A.  Rounsaville  was  introduced,  and  in  a very 
pleasant  manner  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  to  the  assembled  Confederate  Veterans  lor 
the  help  they  had  given  them  in  erecting  the  monument  to 
President  Jefferson  Davis.  She  took  occasion  to  say  that 
funds  are  still  needed  to  properly  complete  the  Winnie 
Davis  Memorial  at  Athens. 

“After  the  Convention  adjourned  the  election  for  the  dif- 
ferent Brigade  Commanders  took  place. 

“Gen.  West,  in  an  eloquent  address,  introduced  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Lumpkin,  of  South  Carolina,  who  delivered  a won- 
derfully thrilling  address  to  the  large  crowd  assembled.  Her 
remarks  created  an  enthusiasm  rarely  ever  witnessed,  and 
for  a time  confusion  and  noise  reigned.  The  Veterans 
struggled  with  each  other  to  reach  the  platform  to  shake 
her  hand  and  tell  her  how  much  they  appreciated  what  she 
said  and  how  she  said  it.  It  was  pandemonium,  and  it  was 
quite  a time  before  order  was  restored. 

[Here  official  action  was  taken  in  behalf  of  the  Confed- 
erate VeteIran,  reported  in  October  issue,  page  474.] 

“The  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the  following, 
which  was  adopted:  ‘That  we  recommend  to  the  several 
Camps  a rigid  enforcement  of  the  rule  not  to  admit  to 
membership  any  one  except  upon  satisfactory  proof  of 
service  in  either  the  army  or  navy,  and  that  no  one  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  who  deserted,  and  that  only  those 
thus  admitted  be  granted  certificates  entitling  them  to 
crosses  of  honor;  provided,  however,  that  any  one  deemed 
worthy  may  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of  a Camp.’ 

“ ‘Resolved,  That  Captain  Commanders  of  all  Camps  now 
in  arrears  of  dues  to  either  the  Division  or  General  Head- 
quarters be  urged  to  proceed  at  once  to  collect  and  pay 
the  same.’ 

“It  was  made  a rule  governing  the  different  Camps  that 


no  member  seeking  to  change  his  membership  from  one 
Camp  to  another  shall  be  received  into  the  Camp  to  which 
he  applies  unless  he  produces  a letter  of  discharge,  granted 
by  his  former  Camp  in  regular  session,  signed  by  its  Com- 
mander and  Secretary,  certifying  that  he  was  a member  of 
such  first  Camp  in  good  standing,  and  that  his  discharge  had 
been  granted  at  his  own  request,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing his  application  to  said  second  Camp  for  membership. 

“Expressions  of  sorrow  were  proposed  for  the  death  of 
‘that  big-bodied  and  big-hearted  Maj.  G.  M.  Ryalls,’  and 
to  his  immediate  family  and  friends  our  sin,.erest  condo- 
lence was  tendered. 

“Thanks  were  tendered  to  the  various  railroad  compa- 
nies of  the  State  for  reduced  rates  to  the  reunion.’’ 

The  following  tribute  was  paid  to  Georgia  chaplains: 
“‘Whereas,  in  appreciation  of  the  faithful  and  arduous 
services  rendered  by  the  Chaplains  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  both  in  the  field,  as  well  as  in  the  many  Confederate 
hospitals,  where  they  served  at  all  times,  at  th^  risk  of 
their  lives  if  necessary,  and  gave  much  relief,  both  spiritual 
and  physical;  therefore  be  it  • - 

Resolved,  That  it  is  hereby  recommended  that  the  sur- 
viving Confederate  Chaplains  belonging  to  this  Division 
be  requested  to  communicate  with  each  other,  with  a view 
of  forming  themselves  into  an  association,  to  be  known  as 
the  Confederate  Chaplains’  Association,  that  it  may  be  an 
adjunct  of  this  Confederation.’ 

“Mayor  Bridges  Smith,  of  Macon,  in  behalf  of  the  city 
of  Macon,  its  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, and  its  people  in  general,  invited  us  to  hold  our  next 
convention  in  the  city  of  Macon,  saying  that,  notwithstand- 
ing Rome  had  outdone  herself,  and  had  treated  us  so  well, 
if  we  would  hold  our  next  convention  in  Macon,  he  would 
solemnly  obligate  himself  to  treat  us  equally  as  well,  and 
if  possible  a little  better  than  Rome  had  done. 

“Every  Roman  seemed  determined  to  outdo  the  other,  and 
the  consequence  was,  we  had  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
liappiest  reunions  in  the  history  of  the  State.’’ 


OUR  NEGLECT  OF  SHILOH  NATIONAL  PARK. 

BY  MRS.  J.  W.  IRWIN.  SAVANNAH,  TENN. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a descrip- 
tion of  the  magnificent  Shiloh  Park,  nor  of  the  beautiful  Na- 
tional Cemetery  inclosing  and  hallowing  within  its  sacred 
precincts  the  graves  of  thousands  of  Union  soldiers;  but  to 
emphasize  the  deplorable  fact  of  the  South’s  apathy  and 
neglect  of  the  opportunity  to  honor  the  memory  of  her 
valiant  sons.  It  is  also  to  call  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  connection  with  this  bat- 
tlefield; to  awaken,  if  possible,  their  dormant  energies,  to 
stimulate  interest  and  arouse  them  to  active  cooperation 
with  the  few  who  are  throwing  heart,  soul,  and  their  most 
earnest  endeavor  into  the  sacred  duty  of  rendering  homage 
— long  delayed — to  the  immortal  heroes  of  Shiloh. 

Just  here  it  occurs  to  quote  a paragraph  from  an  article 
by  the  editor,  Dr.  G.  B.  Winton,  in  the  Nashville  Christian 
Advocate;  it  is  so  pertinent  to  the  subject.  Having  just  re- 
turned from  a visit  to  this  famous  battlefield,  of  which  he 
gives  an  interesting  account.  Dr.  'Winton  says:  “But  on  all 
that  widespread  field,  where  they  fought  so  long  and  well, 
their  comrades  and  their  sons  have  not  lifted  a single  shaft 
to  their  memory.  More  than  a hundred  costly  monuments 
to  Federal  dead,  and  not  one  for  the  men  of  the  South ! I 
was  shocked  and  sad  to  learn  of  such  a thing.  What  can  it 
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mean?  Can  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  afford  cost- 
ly junketing  trips  and  useless  balls  while  this  continues? 
The  United  States  has  set  up  a siege  gun  with  a bronze  tab- 
let where  Johnston  fell.  And  that  is  all.” 

Besides  the  monument  to  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  United  States  government  has  placed  a 
similar  one  in  honor  of  Brig.  Gen.  A.  H.  Gladden,  these 
being  the  only  generals  who  were  killed  in  the  battle. 

But  the  prime  motive  and  the  facts  which  inspired  the 
writing  of  this  communication  have  yet  to  be  given.  In 
March,  1900,  a few  patriotic  women  of  Savannah,  Tenn. 
(twenty-six  in  number),  organized  themselves  into  a Chap- 
ter of  the  U.  D.  C.,  the  primary  object  being  to  secure 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a monument  on  Shiloh  battlefield 
in  memory  of  all  Confederate  soldiers  who  participated  in 
the  battle.  Shiloh  Chapter,  No.  371,  has  for  its  motto,  ‘‘The 
Heroes  of  ’6i-’6s:  Their  Valor  Is  Our  Heritage.”  To  what 
extent  we  shall  claim  and  honor  this  priceless  heritage  is 
yet  to  be  determined.  Soon  after  organization,  Shiloh 
Chapter  sent  out  circular  letters  to  the  number  of  200  or 
more  to  Chapters  in  those  States  having  sons  in  this  battle 
and  who  yet  lie  in  unhonored  graves.  These  letters  ap- 
pealed for  aid  in  erecting  a monument  to  their  memory. 
Some  responses  were  received  and  donat-ions  made  by  a few 
Chapters  and  individuals,  whose  names  are  gratefully  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  Shiloh  Chapter.  To  the  large  ma- 
jority, who  have  yet  made  no  contribution  to  this  memorial, 
we  again  present  its  claims.  Let  us  unite  with  it. 

The  Tennessee  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  has  recognized  the  su- 
preme importance  of  this  work,  and  the  claims  of  the  Shi- 
loh monument  have  been  presented  and  donations  voted 
at  two  successive  conventions  of  that  body,  which  donations 
are  to  be  continued  annually  until  the  necessary  amount 
shall  have  been  secured. 

Contributions  may  b?  sent  to  the  president  of  Shiloh 
Chapter,  Mrs.  James  W.  Irwin,  or  to  the  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Daniel  A.  Welch,  Savannah,  Tenn.  We  ask  all  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  cause,  to 
help  us,  that  this  memorial  be  not  long  delayed. 

May  the  throngs  of  visitors  who  make  annual  excursions 
to  SUUh  Park  be  no  longer  confronted  with  the  sad  spec- 
tacle of  unrequited  valor,  but,  through  our  united  effort,  may 
this  broad  domain  present  at  least  one  memorial  in  marble 
or  bronze  which  shall  speak  eloquently  of  the  heroism  of 
the  sons  of  the  South  and  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy! 


SHILOH. 

Where  rippling  waters  of  the  Tennessee 
In  rhythmic  flow 

A requiem  sing,  historic  Shiloh  stands. 

Her  tragic  woe 

Is  writ  by  sculptor’s  art.  In  her  calm  face 
There  lingers  of  her  passion  not  a trace 
To  mar  its  peaceful  glow. 

We  scarce  can  picture  it  all  seamed  and  scarred 
With  crimson  stain 

Just  while  ago;  nor  scarce  our  ears  can  catch 
The  minor  strain 

Within  the  river’s  flow.  This  sacred  hill 
Seems  but  a place  to  pause  in  rest  until 
Tired  feet  shall  feel  no  pain. 


This  ‘’silent  city”  shows  a nation’s  love. 

And  honor  due 

Is  paid  unto  the  mem’ry  of  her  sons 
Who  wore  the  blue 

And  gained  the  victor’s  crown.  Yet,  from  life’s  toil 
Beneath  the  same  love-consecrated  soil 

Sleep  other  hearts  as  true. 

This  fair  white  city  fairer  yet  shall  be. 

And  some  glad  day 
Beatitudes,  anew,  around  her  brow 
In  hallowed  ray 

Like  nimbus  crown  shall  shine.  For  love  shall  own 
Her  debt  to  valor,  by  memorial  stone 
To  those  who  wore  the  gray. 

— M.  B.  W. 


FIRST  VICTIM  OF  THE  WAR. 

In  a letter  to  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Capt.  James  R. 
Crowe,  of  Sheffield,  Ala.,  wrote:  ‘‘It  might  be  of  interest  to 
many  readers  to  learn  the  fact  that  the  first  person  to  lose 
his  life  in  the  war  between  the  States  was  an  Alabamian, 
Noble  Devotee,  a young  minister  of  Selma,  Ala.,  who  was 
drowned  at  Fort  Morgan  early  in  January,  1861.  Alabama 
seceded  on  the  nth  day  of  January,  1861.  Several  compa- 
nies of  volunteers  from  Marion,  Selma,  Tuscaloosa,  and 
Mobile  were  ordered  by  Gov.  A.  B.  Moore  to  go  to  Fort 
Morgan.  Noble  Devotee  was  with  one  of  the  Selma  com- 
panies. We  were  short  in  rations,  and  young  Devotee  vol- 
unteered to  go  to  Selma  and  Marion  and  get  our  friends 
to  send  provisions.  In  boarding  the  steamer  that  lay  at 
the  wharf,  he  made  a misstep  and  fell  into  the  bay  and  was 
drowned.  His  body  was  recovered  several  days  afterwards 
and  sent  back  to  Selma  for  interment.  He  had  in  his  pos- 
session at  the  time  more  than  a hundre  ’ letters  written  by 
the  boys  to  their  loved  ones  at  home.” 


MOSBY’S  MEN  WERE  NOT  GUERRILLAS. 

A magazine  published  in  New  York  is  printing  a series 
of  articles  under  the  title  of  ‘‘Recollections  of  a Mosby 
Guerrilla.”  There  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  this,  for 
there  are  a number  of  Northern  publications  that  seem  to 
find  pleasure  in  using  the  most  opprobrious  terms  when  writ- 
ing or  speaking  of  anything  connected  with  the  Confederacy 
or  the  South,  but  it  is  astonishing  that  the  writer  of  these 
articles,  who  was  one  of  Mosby’s  famous  followers,  would 
permit  himself  and  his  comrades  to  be  stigmatized  as  guer- 
rillas. 

Mosby  was  a commissioned  officer,  a colonel  in  the  Con- 
federate service,  and  as  such  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
service;  the  men  under  him  were  required  to  obey  his  com- 
mands as  strictly  and  promptly  as  were  the  soldiers  of  any 
other  company,  battalion,  or  regiment  in  the  service  re- 
quired to  obey  the  orders  of  their  officers.  The  standing  of 
Mosby  and  his  men  as  Confederate  soldiers  was  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  government 
during  the  war.  Some  of  Mosby’s  men  were  captured 
and  threatened  with  hanging  as  guerrillas.  The  Confeder- 
ate government  quickly  interposed,  stating  they  would 
promptly  retaliate  if  the  men  were  treated  otherwise  than 
as  prisoners  of  war.  This  alone  would  establish  the  fact 
that  Mosby  and  his  command  were  regular  Confederate 
soldiers.  Yet,  to  excite  a morbid  curiosity,  and  thereby 
increase  the  sale  of  the  magazine,  the  editor  (for  it  is  not 
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presi'.mable  that  one  oi  Mosby’s  men  wouid  have  done  it) 
is  permitted  to  use  the  sensational  and  really  unwarranted 
title  of  “Recollections  of  a Mosby  Guerrilla.” 


EXTRACT^  FROM  GENERAL  ORDERS  U.  C.  V. 

The  following  committees  have  been  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  resolutions  passed  at  the  Convention  held  in 
Nashville  last  June: 

A Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  devise  and  make  an 
appropriate  medal  in  commemoration  of  the  sacrifices,  en- 
durance, and  matchless  heroism  of  the  women  of  the  South, 
the  committee  to  prescribe  regulations  for  bestowal  of  the 
medal.  This  gracious  idea  originated  with  Camp  Sterling- 
Price,  of  D'allas,  Tex.,  ably  seconded  by  R.  E.  Lee  Camp, 
of  Fort  Worth.  Members  of  this  committee  are:  J.  B.  Simp- 
son, of  Sterling  Price  Camp,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Gen.  K.  M.  Van 
Zandt,  of  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Capt.  Jos.  F. 
Johnston,  of  Flardee  Camp,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  J.  Ogden 
Murray,  of  Turner  Ashby  Camp,  Winchester,  Va.;  Col. 
Jno.  W.  Faxon,  of  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

As  the  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  have  under- 
taken the  erection  of  a memorial  to  honor  the  women  of 
the  Confederacy,  the  U.  C.  V.  Committee  for  a Southern 
Woman’s  Monument  has  been  discharged  and  directed  to 
turn  over  to  the  Sons’  committee  any  and  all  funds  it  may 
have  on  hand  for  that  purpose,  the  latter  assuming  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  success  of  the  movement.  A committee 
of  five  has  been  appointed  by  the  Commander  U.  C.  V.  to 
cooperate  with  the  Sons  in  behalf  of  this  movement,  as  fol- 
lows: Lieut.  Gen.  C.  Irvine  Walker,  Comg.  A.  N.  V. 
Dept.,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Chairman;  Brig.  Gen.  J.  F.  Shipp, 
of  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Col.  Chas.  S. 
Arnall,  of  Atlanta  Camp,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; Brig.  Gen.  W.  A. 
Ramsey,  of  Hugh  McCollum  Camp,  Camden,  Ark.;  Brig. 
Gen.  Jas.  I.  Metts,  of  Cape  Fear  Camp  No.  254,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  Sons 
of  Veterans  having  appointed  committees  to  act  with  the 
U.  C.  V.  relative  to  the  selection  of  suitable  words  for  the 
battle  hymn  of  “Dixie,”  the  following  have  been  appointed 
from  the  United  Veterans  to  confer  with  the  other  commit- 
tees and  report  at  the  next  annual  reunion  such  recommen- 
dations as  the  joint  committees  may  deem  proper:  Maj. 
Gen.  Geo.  P.  Harrison,  commanding  Alabama  Division, 
Chairman,  Opelika,*  Ala. ; Gen.  R.  B.  Coleman,  of  Jeff  Lee 
Camp,  McAlester,  Ind.  T. ; Lieut.  Col.  Geo.  N.  Saussy,  of 
S.  M.  Manning  Camp,  Hawkinsville,  Ga.;  Capt.  J.  M. 
Garnett,  of  Franklin  Buchanan  Camp,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Lieut. 
Col.  O.  L.  Schumpert,  of  J.  S.  Nance  Camp,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  recom- 
mendation of  the  Historical  Committee  at  the  last  conven- 
tion, and  which  was  fully  approved: 

“Another  highly  important  subject  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  the  committee  is  the  prison  life  of  Confederate  and 
Federal  soldiers,  covering  the  general  subject  of  their  num- 
bers, deaths,  and  general  treatment.  A large  amount  of 
data  has  been  collected  which  the  committee  ask  may  be 
filed  and  referred  to  a special  committee  consisting  of  Sam- 
uel E.  Lewi:-,  M.D  , Hon.  George  L.  Christian,  and  Rev. 
J.  William  Jones,  D.D.;  and  that  this  special  committee  con- 
tinue this  investigation  and  make  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  this  convention.” 

“The  general  commanding  feels  that  there  is  no  matter 
that  can  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  order  which  merits 
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more  consideration.  Grave  wrong  has  been  done  the  South 
in  the  dissemination  of  falsehoods  concerning  the  treatment 
of  Federal  prisoners  by  the  Confederate  government,  and 
he  urges  this  committee  to  make  a most  exhaustive  examina- 
nation  of  this  whole  subject,  and  he  hopes  that  every  as- 
sistance possible  will  be  given  by  the  entire  membership  of 
our  Federation.” 


State  reports  of  annual  conventions  should  always  be  sent 
to  the  Veteran,  as  they  are  of  interest  to  the  general  reader 
and  incidentally  suggest  beneficial  plans  for  comrades  in  other 
States. 


PTghting  “Jupiter’’  from  Yorktown. — Comrade  J.  W. 
Minnick,  Grand  Isle,  La.,  in  writing  to  the  Veteran,  says: 
“I  recently  saw  the  following  in  a New  Orleans  paper:  ‘On 
the  night  of  September  23d  the  planet  Jupiter  was  unusually 
bright  and  was  taken  by  the  garrison  at  Vladivostok  for  a 
Japanese  reconnoitering  balloon.  The  soldiers  were  pre- 
paring to  fire  on  it  when  their  error  was  discovered.’ 

“This  incident  of  the  war  now  going  on  in  the  Far  East 
reminds  me  of  something  similar  that  happened  at  York- 
town in  ’62,  while  McClellan’s  army  was  in  our  front  near 
that  historic  old  town.  The  First  Company  of  ‘DeGour- 
nay’s  Heavy  Artillery,’  of  which  I was  a member,  were 
still  in  their  winter  quarters  at  Cornwallis’s  Cave,  on  the 
York  River  beach,  manning  an  eight-gun  water  battery 
of  32s,  and  a signal  gun  on  the  spot  just  above,  a long 
32  (the  longest  of  its  caliber  ever  cast,  probably)  placed 
there  for  the  reason  of  its  long  range  and,  as  sentinel, 
to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy’s  ships  from 
below. 

“One  morning,  about  an  hour  before  daylight,  the  wide- 
awake sentinel,  who  had  no  doubt  been  holding  a short  con- 
fab with  Morpheus,  opened  his  eyes  toward  the  east,  and 
what  he  saw  must  have  put  his  somnolence  to  flight  instanter 
and  his  nerves  on  the  ‘ragged  edge,’  for  with  bated  breath 
he  aroused  his  sleeping  comrades  with,  ‘Get  up,  boys,  get 
up.  The  Yankee  fleet  is  coming  up  the  river,’  and  when 
they  also,  ‘with  slumber-laden  eyes,’  looked  through  a slight 
mist  which  hung  like  a veil  over  the  river  and  saw  a bright 
reddish  light  apparently  about  four  miles  away,  they  leaped 
to  their  stations,  and  in  a trice  ‘Long  Tom’  was  charged  and 
sending  his  iron  welcome  straight  at  the  approaching  light 
through  the  still  morning,  and  with  a roar  that  almost  lift- 
ed us  out  of  our  bunks  in  the  quarters  below.  Talk  of 
bustle!  In  two  minutes  every  man  was  in  his  place  ‘In 
battery,’  the  guns  were  charged  and  ready.  Expectantly 
we  awaited  the  approach  of  the  hostile  fleet.  The  light  rose 
higher  and  higher,  and  still  no  enemy’s  vessel  hove  in  sight. 
.-\t  last  one  of  the  hoys  sang  out.  ‘Say,  Major,  that’s  no 
headlight;  that’s  the  morning  star;’  and  so  it  was. 

“Well,  maybe  we  didn’t  guy  ‘Long  Tom’s’  crew  after  that 
for  fighting  Jupiter,  and  not  a little  bit.  We  told  them  that 
if  they  were  going  to  fight  the  solar  system  they  deserved 
credit  for  selecting  the  biggest  star  in  sight.’ 


With  pride  and  satisfaction  announcement  is  made  of  the 
dedication  on  July  i,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  of  a Home  for 
Needy  Confederate  Women.  The  General  Commanding  gives 
his  hearty  approval  of  this  action  of  Virginia  comrades,  and 
urges  its  imitation  in  some  form  throughout  our  bounds, 
“thus  showing  that  these  angels  of  mercy  have  an  abiding 
place  in  our  affections.” 
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A BOY’S  FIRST  BATTLE. 

BY  PROF.  H.  M.  HAMILL,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

The  incidents  of  one’s  first  battle  are  not  easily  forgot- 
ten. The  fine  tribute  from  Col.  J.  Stoddard  Johnson,  of 
Louisville,  to  Gen.  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  in  the  October  Vet- 
eran brings  back  vividly  to  memory  my  first  time  under 
fire.  I belonged  to  Finnegan’s  Brigade,  made  up  from  the 
odds  and  ends  of  the  last  crop  of  Florida  soldiers,  chiefly 
boys,  and  enrolled  in  the  winter  of  1863-64.  After  organi- 
zing and  drilling  for  several  months  in  Florida,  we  were 
hurried  to  the  front  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and 
given  place  in  Mahone’s  Division,  along  with  the  veteran 
soldiers  of  Lee.  I can  remember  how  the  old  soldiers 
made  mock  of  our  green  and  unsol  Jierly  looks  and  ways, 
and  dubbed  us  with  nicknames  that  made  us  for  a time 
the  jest  of  the  army.  I cannot  blame  them.  Falstaff's  va- 
riegated soldiers  would  have  put  us  to  shame.  I remember 
that,  for  lack  of  better  guns,  some  of  us  were  equipped  with 
ancient  big-bore  Belgian  muskets.  If  there  was  one  decent 
uniform  in  my  regiment  other  than  those  of  the  officers, 
I fail  to  recall  it.  Some  of  us  had  brought  along  our  neck- 
ties and  handkerchiefs,  and  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Lee’s  clay- 
colored  veterans  for  a season  with  our  nicely  laundered 
white  shirts.  I can  recall  the  day  when,  under  the  laughter 
of  the  old  soldiers,  I bundled  up  my  gala  day  toggery  and 
cast  it  feelingly  into  a near-by  thicket.  The  smell  of  gun- 
powder, save  at  Ocean  Pond,  Fla.,  where  we  had  little 
more  than  a skirmish  with  Seymour  and  his  negroes,  was 
unknown  to  us  up  to  the  day,  in  May,  ’64,  when  w6  took 
place  in  the  trenches  of  Virginia,  and  began  to  dodge  the 
shot  and  shell  of  Grant’s  army. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  our  real  mettle  was  tried. 
Grant  was  getting  ready  on  the  north  side  of  the  James 
to  make  his  last  desperate  movement  upon  Richmond. 
Hancock’s  Corps  was  in  our  front,  and  we  kept  digging 
rude  trenches  and  occupying  them  day  by  day,  yet  swing- 
ing southward  until  we  came  upon  the  scene  of  the  first 
great  battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  The  armies  were  again  to  be 
pitted  against  each  other  on  this  historic  ground.  Finne- 
gan’s Brigade  was  moved  up  at  sundown  in  the  rear  of  Gen. 
Breckinridge’s  line.  Confronting  that  thin  line  of  brave 
men,  which  Col.  Johnson  praises  none  too  strongly,  were 
Hancock  and  his  corps,  the  picked  fighters  of  Grant’s 
army,  to  whom  was  committed  the  first  assault  which  Grant 
was  to  make  toward  breaking  Lee  in  two  and  forcing  the 
capture  of  Richmond.  It  was  the  night  of  June  2 that  our 
brigade,  knowing  nothing  of  the  deadly  work  of  the  mor- 
row’s plans,  lay  upon  arms  at  the  foot  of  the  long  slope 
leading  up  to  Breckinridge’s  line  of  trenches.  My  regi- 
ment was  the  Ninth  Florida,  and  Gen.  Finnegan’s  little 
tent  and  horse  were  near  me  as  I slept.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  June  3 — 3l  misty,  chilly  morning — I had  begun  to 
boil  my  coffee  and  make  ready  for  a rude  breakfast,  the 
men  asleep  about  me.  Suddenly  the  ragged  crack  of  mus- 
ketry began  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  followed  in  a moment 
by  the  boom  of  cannon  and  the  screaming  of  shells.  A 
minute  more  and  the  brigade  was  on  foot,  musket  in  hand, 
and  Gen.  Finnegan,  on  horse,  was  racing  up  and  down 
the  line,  crying:  “Get  ready,  men;  fall  into  line  and  charge.” 
Looking  upward,  the  long  slope  of  green  was  filling  in  with 
broken  groups  of  gray  and  blue,  wreathed  in  the  smoke  of 
their  guns  and  fighting  desperately  over  the  hillside.  We 
knew  then  we  were  in  for  it,  and  I am  frank  to  say  it  was 


the  one  battle  out  of  many  in  which  our  brigade  seemed 
never  to  have  a thought  of  danger  from  shot  or  shell.  Un- 
drilled as  we  were,  and  unused  to  the  ways  of  veteran  sol- 
diers, we  swung  into  that  first  charge  in  a way  that  won 
commendation  from  more  than  one  veteran.  Gen.  Finnegan 
was  a born  fighter,  of  hot  Irish  blood,  and  I have  a very 
vivid  memory  of  how  his  stumpy  figure  and  fiery  horse 
went  flashing  to  and  fro  ahead  of  his  men.  I distinctly 
call  to  mind  two  incidents— my  first  sight  of  a wounded 
man,  and  my  first  shot  as  a soldier.  Hancock’s  men  had 
dashed  upon  Breckinridge  in  a heavy  assault  at  the  break 
of  day,  and  while  many  were  yet  asleep  had  broken  his 
line  and  were  pouring  down  the  slope  upon  us.  The  Min- 
ie  balls  were  coming  thick  and  fast,  and  just  to  my  left 
Corporal  Wall,  of  my  company,  reeled  and  fell  against 
me  with  a shattered  arm,  begging  me  to  take  him  from  the 
field.  A minute  more  I saw  to  the  right,  a hundred  yards 
away,  a big  bunch  of  men  in  blue,  and,  aiming  my  old 
Belgian  at  its  center,  I fired  my  first  gun.  It  was  a hot, 
hand-to-hand  fight,  for  how  long  I could  never  know. 
Our  Florida  boys  somehow  took  to  it  easily,  and  kept  up 
their  well-aimed  firing  as  coolly  and  deadly  as  long-tried 
soldiers.  We  retook  Breckinridge’s  broken  line,  planted 
ourselves  in  his  trenches,  and  then  for  twenty-four  hours 
held  them  against  repeated  assaults,  until,  away  toward  mid- 
night, when  a lull  came  to  the  firing,  the  veteran  troops  to 
right  and  left  of  us  took  up  the  cry:  “Three  cheers  for 
Finnegan’s  Brigade.”  I need  not  say  that  we  felt  good 
over  it,  and  I am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  we  deserved  it. 
Leaving  canteen,  haversack,  and  blanket  where  we  had 
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slept,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  we  had  fought  our  first  all- 
day and  all-night  battle  without  food  or  water,  and  we 
needed  the  cheers  that  rang  up  and  down  the  lines  to  com- 
pensate us.  We  did  one  foolish  thing.  After  retaking  the 
lines,  we  stopped  in  them  and  failed  to  push  on  and  take 
possession  of  the  picket  pits  of  our  own  and  the  enemy’s 
lines.  We  discovered  our  mistake  when  it  was  too  late. 
Hancock’s  men,  driven  back  slowly  and  sullenly,  fell  into 
these  sheltering  pits  and  poured  a deadly  fire  into  us  at 
every  sight  of  gray  cap  or  coat.  One  or  two  rash  yet 
brave  attempts  were  made  by  handfuls  of  our  men  to  drive 
the  enemy  back  upon  their  main  line,  and  not  a few  of  our 
Florida  boys  in  the  attempt  found  it  their  last  as  well  as 
their  first  battle.  Sometime  ago  a writer  in  the  Veteran 
paid  tribute  to  gallant  young  Major  Pickens  Bird,  of  our 
brigade,  who  led  one  of  those  desperate  assaults,  and, 
wounded  again  and  again  by  Hancock’s  sharpshooters,  lay 
dying  for  hours  just  in  front  of  our  breastworks  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  more  than  one  of  our  men  were  shot  in 
the  effort  to  respond  to  his  cry  for  water.  Within  ten 
minutes  from  the  time  we  retook  the  trenches  three  men 
were  shot — ^all  of  them  through  the  head — within  a few 
feet  of  where  I stood. 

I had  my  first  homesickness  that  night,  which  I trust 
was  pardonable  in  a boy  of  sixteen.  The  chill  night,  with 
lack  of  food  and  blanket,  had  set  me  shivering,  and  my  kind- 
hearted  captain,  W.  F.  Frierson,  advised  me  to  step  back 
under  cover  of  darkness  and  secure  a blanket  from  one  of 
the  many  dead  men  in  blue  who  lay  thick  along  the  slope 
up  which  we  had  charged.  Waiting  for  a lull  in  the  firing, 
I took  his  advice  and  partly  crawled  and  partly  ran  until 
I fell  over  a body.  Cutting  the  strap  that  bound  it  about 
his  shoulders,  I rolled  the  dead"  man  as  gently  as  I could 
from  off  his  big,  heavy  “U.  S.”  blanket,  and  returned  in  safety 
to  my  post,  and  slept  in  comfort.  Next  morning  when  I 
removed  it  I found  I was  besmeared  with  the  blood  and 
brains  of  the  poor  fellow,  whose  head  had  been  torn  off  by 
a passing  shell. 


FLAG  OF  ALABAMA  REGIMENT  NOT  CAPTURED. 

Lieut.  Col.  W.  Inzer,  Thirty-Second  and  Fifty-Eighth 
Alabama,  Consolidated,  writes  from  Asheville,  Ala.,  on  July 
14,  1904,  of  his  surprise,  on  an  examination  of  the  official  rec- 
ords of  the  war,  to  find  in  the  report  of  Federal  Gen.  H. 
W.  Slocum  of  the  battle  of  Resaoa,  Ga.,  May  14  and  15,  1864. 
that  “a  captain  and  a private  soldier  of  the  Twenty-Seventh 
Regiment,  Indiana  Volunteers,  captured  the  flag  of  the  Thir- 
ty-Second and  Fifty-Eighth  Alabama  Infantry  Regiments, 
Consolidated.”  See  official  records  of  war,  part  73,  page  22, 
Atlanta  campaign.  Mr.  Inzer  adds:  ‘T  knew  that  this  cotn- 
mand  at  no  time  lost  its  colors  during  the  war;  even  at  the 
surrender  the  enemy  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  looking 
upon  the  sacred  colors  of  this  command.  At  the  surren- 
der of  the  Thirty-Second  and  Fifty-Eighth  in  Meridian, 
Miss.,  in  April,  1865,  James  Freeman,  the  gallant  color  bear- 
er, tore  the  flag  from  the  staff,  put  it  in  his  boot  leg, 
and  brought  it  home  with  him.  And  this  same  old  flag  has 
been  for  years  in  my  possession,  and  is  now.  My  first  con- 
clusion was  that  the  whole  thing  was  false  and  without  any 
sort  of  foundation  or  excuse.  However,  I concluded  to  ex- 
amine the  official  records,  and  found  on  page  59  of  said 
volume  that  Brig.  Gen.  Ruger  says,  in  his  report  subse- 
quently made  by  the  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regiment:  “In 


the  battle  of  Resaca,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1864,  the  flag  and 
commander  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  Alabama  were  captured.” 
In  the  same  volume  and  on  page  64,  and  in  a report  subse- 
quently made  by  the  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
Seventh  Indiana  as  to  the  part  taken  by  that  regiment  in 
the  battle  of  Resaca,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1864,  he  says  that 
Col.  Lankford,  the  colonel  commanding  the  Thirty-Eighth 
Alabama  Regiment,  was  captured  with  the  colors  of  the 
Thirty-Eighth  Alabama  Regiment.  The  several  reports  of 
the  Federal  officers  above  mentioned,  when  taken  together, 
conclusively  show  that  the  Twenty-Seventh  Indiana  Regi- 
ment, if  it  captured  any  Confederate  flag  at  the  battle  of 
Resaca,  Ga.,  took  that  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  Alabama  Regi- 
ment, and  not  the  colors  of  the  Thirty-Second  and  Fifty- 
Eighth  Alabama  Regiments,  Consolidated.” 

Miss  Mattie  W.  Harrell,  of  Selma,  Ala.,  also  sends  to  the 
Veteiran  an  interesting  account  of  the  flag  of  the  Fifty- 
Eighth  Alabama  Regiment  and  that  of  the  Ninth  Battalion. 
Both  were  made  and  presented  in  the  name  of  Miss  Jennie 
Hungerford,  now  living  in  Uniontown,  Ala.  The  first  flag 
was  presented  to  the  Ninth  Battalion  Alabama,  command- 
ed by  Col.  Bushrod  Jones,  with  Walter  Hungerford,  a 
brother  of  Miss  Jennie,  as  adjutant.  Later,  when  the  bat- 
talion was  merged  into  the  Fifty-Eighth  Alabama,  of  which 
Bushrod  Jones  was  colonel  and  John  W.  Inzer  lieutenant 
colonel.  Miss  Jennie  gave  them  a regimental  flag. 

There  is  an  interesting  and  pathetic  history  connected  with 
both  of  these  flags,  of  which  Miss  Harrell  writes.  In  the 
nghting  around  Atlanta  Adjutant  Hungerford  was  killed 
and  his  body  sent  home  to  his  mother  and  sister  at  Union- 
town,  Ala.  Shortly  afterwards,  Colonel  Jones,  thinking 
the  mother  and  sister  would  appreciate  the  old  battalion 
flag,  which  had  been  preserved,  sent  it  to  them. 

The  flag  of  the  Fifty-Eighth  continued  to  wave  in  the 
forefront  of  battle  through  Hood’s  campaign  into  Tennes- 
see, and  floated  over  a portion  of  that  invincible  rear 
guard  as  the  crippled  army  marched  back.  It  was  next  un- 
furled at  Spanish  Fort;  from  there  the  regiment  went  to 
Meridian,  Miss.,  where  the  men  were  paroled  and  the 
flag  disappeared,  as  explained  above  by  Col.  Inzer. 

But  there  was  a greater  love,  because  it  was  a woman’s 
love,  woven  around  the  other  flag,  that  of  the  Ninth  Battal- 
ion, sent  to  the  heart-stricken  mother  and  sister.  While 
Freeman  was  tramping  home  with  his  sacred  treasure  se- 
cure in  the  leg  of  his  boot,  a Yankee  officer  had  rudely 
quartered  himself  in  the  spacious  old  Hungerford  mansion 
in  Uniontown,  Ala.  Wishing  to  capture  (?)  a few  tro- 
phies to  carry  home,  he  consulted  with  his  friends  and  as- 
sociates, the  negroes  about  the  place,  as  to  what  the  Hun- 
gerford family  had,  and  on  hearing  that  they  had  a Con- 
federate flag,  promptly  demanded  it.  The  frightened  girl 
tearfully  pleaded  a mother’s  and  sister’s  right  to  the  be- 
loved relic,  but  to  no  avail;  then  turning  on  him  with  in- 
dignant wrath,  she  said:  “Many  brave  men  have  died  de- 
fending that  flag,  and  one  woman  will  do  likewise!”  The 
mother,  in  an  adjoining  room,  hearing  the  conversation  and 
knowing  their  inability  to  save  it,  rushed  to  the  place  where 
the  flag  was  concealed,  drew  it  out,  placed  it  on  the  hearth- 
stone, and  burned  it  up.  That  night  she  and  her  daughter 
gathered  the  ashes  in  a box,  quietly  went  to  the  little  grave- 
yard near  by,  and  buried  the  ashes  above  the  sacred  dust 
of  the  patriot  son  and  brother 
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And  when  for  you  the  last  tattoo  has  sounded, 

And  on  Death’s  silent  field  you’ve  pitched  your  tent, 

When,  bowed  through  tears,  the  arc  of  life  has  rounded 
To  full  content — 

We  that  are  left  will  count  it  guerdon  royal; 

Our  heritage  no  years  can  take  away 
That  we  were  born  of  those  unflinching,  loyal. 

Who  loved  the  flag,  who  wore  the  gray. 

Coi..  Prentiss  Ingraham. 

Just  a few  days  after  his  arrival  at  the  Beauvoir  Confeder- 
ate Home,  the  goal  of  his  hopes  and  which  had  been  the 
home  of  the  chieftain  he  had  loved  so  well,  whose  fortunes 
he  had  followed  willingly  in  triumph  and  disaster.  Col.  Pren- 
tiss Ingraham  passed  to  the  home  beyond — August  i6,  1904. 

He  had  made  the  long  journey  from  Chicago  to  the  Gulf 
when  in  bad  physical  condition  and  did  not  rally  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  trip,  though  everything  was  done  for  him 
within  the  physician’s  skill  and  loving  care  of  his  comrades. 

Prentiss  Ingraham  was  born  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  December 
28,  1843;  and  served  as  a Confederate  soldier  from  April, 
1861,  to  1865. 

The  following  sketch  was  prepared  by  Commander  Owen, 
of  the  Confederate  Veteran  Camp  of  New  York,  of  which 
he  was  a member: 

“Comrade  Prentiss  Ingraham  served  a short  time  in  the 
cavalry;  was  transferred  to  Battery  K,  Capt.  Abbey,  With- 
ers’s Regiment  Light  Artillery;  appointed  to  stail;  served 
through  first  attack  on  Vicksburg,  Snyder’s  Bluff,  Chicka- 
saw Bayou  battles;  later  through  siege  of  Port  Hudson, 
where  he  was  wounded  and  captured;  then  ordered  to 
Ross’s  Brigade,  Texas  Cavalry,  staff  duty;  later  command- 
ed scouts  with  Ross’s  Brigade;  through  Tennessee,  Geor- 
gia, and  Mississippi  campaigns  and  attending  battles;  went 
to  Mexico  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  later  went  into  foreign 
service.  Col.  Ingraham  joined  this  Camp  on  May  3,  1901, 
and  has  always  been  and  is  now  a member  in  good  stand- 
ing.’’ 

The  following  will  also  be  read  with  interest: 

“This  is  to  certify  that  Col.  Prentiss  Ingraham,  now  re- 
siding in  New  York  City,  was  the  founder  of  the  Charles  S. 
Winder  Camp,  No.  989,0!  United  Confederate  Veterans,  and 
he  was  lieutenant  commander  of  this  Camp  during  the  sev- 
eral years  he  resided  in  Easton,  Talbot  County,  Md. 

“Oswald  Tilghman, 

“Commander  Charles  S.  Winder  Camp,  No.  989,  U.  C.  V., 

and  Brig.  Gen.  Commanding  First  Brigade,  Maryland  Di- 
vision, U.  C.  V.’’ 

Col.  Ingraham  was  also  an  author  of  note,  having  pub- 
lished a number  of  books  and  been  a contributor  to  many  of 
the  best  literary  periodicals  of  the  land.  He  had  resided  in 
London,  where  he  followed  literature  as  a profession.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a son,  Mr.  Lang- 


ley Ingraham,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Of  late  years  Col.  Ingraham's 
home  had  been  in  Chicago. 

L.  B.  Pendleton. 

L.  B.  Pendleton  was  born  in  Spottsylvania  County,  Va., 
in  1840;  and  died  in  Washington  Grove,  Montgomery  County, 
Md.,  December,  1903.  He  volunteered  in  the  Confederate  army 
early  in  1861,  joining  Company  D,  Thirtieth  Virginia  Infantry, 
engaging  in  many  battles,  the  bloodiest  being  that  of  Sharps- 
burg,  in  which  he  received  three  wounds.  In  one  of  these  a 
ball  was  embedded  in  his  left  leg,  alongside  the  femoral  artery, 
and  was  cut  out  after  his  death.  Recovering  from  his  wounds, 
he  again  joined  his  command  and  participated  in  many  battles, 
until,  in  1864,  he  was  captured  and  confined  in  Point  Lookout 
Prison.  He  was  exchanged  just  before  the  surrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox, but  never  got  back  to  his  command. 

William  J.  Stone. 

This  tribute  is  by  Rev.  N.  B.  Hogan,  Springfield,  Mo.: 

“William  James  Stone  was  a son  of  William  H.  Stone, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Stafford  County,  Va.,  where  he 
was  born  in  Drcemlier  of  1836.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Ellen  S.  Foster,  of  Spottsylvania  County,  on  June  18,  1862, 
and  his  death  occurred  on  June  17,  1903,  just  a day  before 
their  forty-first  anniversary  of  married  life.  His  wife,  four 
daughters,  and  eight  sons  survive  him. 

“At  the  commencement  of  the  War  between  the  States, 

Comrade  Stone  en- 
listed in  Company  I, 
Sixth  Virginia  Cav- 
alry, and  served  with 
distinguished  gallan- 
try throughout  the 
bloody  contest,  and 
was  promoted  on  the 
field  for  bravery  and 
daring  just  after  the 
battle  of  Strasburg. 
After  some  hard 
fighting,  our  forces, 
under  Gen.  Early, 
had  been  repulsed, 
d'he  flag  bearer,  Ed. 
Wright,  was  killed, 
and  as  he  fell  from 
his  horse  Comrade 
Stone  caught  the  flag.  Waving  it  above  him,  he  begged 
the  retreating  men  to  rally  by  their  flag,  and  the  fight  was 
won.  For  this  he  was  promoted  to  Captain. 

“In  1868  Comrade  Stone  located  with  his  family  on  a 
tract  of  land  near  Sparta,  Mo.,  removing  thence  to  Spring- 
field  just  a few  years  prior  to  his  death.  After  the  religious 
services  of  his  funeral,  Campbell  Camp  took  charge  and 
laid  him  to  rest  among  the  departed  comrades  in  the  beau- 
tiful Confederate  Cemetery  near  the  city." 

Dr.  James  L.  Jones. 

James  L.  Jones  was  the  third  of  nine  children  born  to 
Daniel  and  Jane  Bunyard  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  Tenn.  In 
1849  the  family  moved  to  Texas,  living  in  Houston  County 
till  1867,  when  they  removed  to  Grayson  County  and  made 
that  their  permanent  home.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr. 
Jones  was  a little  over  sixty-three  years  old. 

In  1863  he  joined  Col.  Likens’s  Regiment  of  Texas  Cavalry, 
and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1867  he  began  the 
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study  of  medicine,  and,  though  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
preliminary  education,  and  having  no  means  of  attending  a 
medical  college,  his  close  observation  and  good  judgment  made 
him  a good  doctor,  and  he  soon  won  the  confidence  of  his 
people. 

In  July  of  igoo  Dr.  Jones  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered,  and  death  relieved  his  suf- 
ferings on  December  30,  1903.  The  resolutions  passed  by  the 
citizens  of  Denison,  where  he  lived,  testify  to  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  and  of  the  loss  to  his  community  in  his 
passing  away.  In  his  home,  as  husband  and  father,  his  charac- 
ter showed  at  its  best;  as  a citizen,  he  was  charitable  and  kind; 
and  as  a physician,  he  was  also  a friend. 

Rev.  P.  G.  Robert. 

Rev.  P.  G.  Robert,  who  entered  on  his  rest  in  St.  Louis 
September  26,  was  a member  of  Camp  No.  731,  Missouri  Di- 
vision, U.  C.  V.  He  was  a soldier  of  the  South  whose  dear- 
est remembrances  in  the  evening  of  his  life  were  the  years 
he  gave  to  the  cause  he  loved.  When  the  war  broke  out  Mr. 
Robert  was  a rector  of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight  County, 
and  Southwork,  Surrey  County,  Va. ; but  when  Virginia 
voted  not  to  secede,  he  resigned  his  parishes  there,  deter- 
mined to  move  South.  He  had  accepted  a parish  at  Ope- 
lousas, La.,  and  had  gone  to  Richmond  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  move  his  family.  While  there  he  met  Bishop  Polk, 
who  told  him  that  he  was  more  needed  in  the  army  than  in 
any  parish.  Mr.  Robert  replied  that  he  had  already  endeav- 
ored to  get  into  the  army,  and  had  offered  his  services  as 
chaplain,  but  found  that  political  influence  was  needed  to  se- 
cure a commission,  and  he  had  none.  Bishop  Polk  told  him 
to  wait,  and  the  next  day  the  Bishop  brought  him  a commis- 
sion as  chaplain  in  the  Second  Louisiana,  the  first  chaplain’s 
commission  issued  after  the  government  reached  Rich- 
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mond.  Mr.  Robert  served  sixteen  months  with  the  Sec- 
ond Louisiana,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Thirty- 
Fourth  Virginia,  which  was  then  a heavy  artillery  regiment 
stationed  at  Yorktown.  The  Thirty-Fourth  was  afterwards 
made  an  infantry  regiment,  and  Mr.  Robert  went  with  it 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  With  Wise’s  Brigade,  of 
which  the  Thirty-Fourth  was  a part,  he  served  under  Gen- 
erals Lee  and  Jackson,  and  in  1863  he  went  with  the  brigade 
to  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  in  the  fights  around  Peters- 
burg and  was  surrendered  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia at  Appomattox. 

Mr.  Robert  returned  to  his  priestly  duties  after  the  sur- 
render, but  in  1866  he  was  called  to  Christ  Church,  Little 
Rock,  and  in  1869  he  moved  to  St.  Louis,  where  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life’s  work  was  done.  Until  age  destroyed 
his  strength,  he  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, which  he  built  up  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Robert  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Scott,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Edward  Pegram  Scott,  who  survives  him.  He  left  five 
sons  living  out  of  nine  children  who  were  born  to  him. 

In  the  years  of  his  retirement  no  subjects  appealed  to  his 
interest  except  the  work  of  the  Church  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted his  life  and  the  cause  for  which  he  had  risked  it,  and 
from  which  he  never  withdrew  his  loyal  devotion.  His  last 
work  was  to  copy  for  preservation  the  letters  he  wrote  to 
and  received  from  his  wife  while  he  was  serving  in  the  field. 

Believing  fully  in  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  of  the 
South,  he  never  swerved  in  his  loyal  devotion  to  the  star- 
crossed  banner  of  the  Confederacy,  which  grew  dearer  to 
him  as  the  evening  shadows  settled  around  him,  and  he  was 
often  heard  to  express  satisfaction  that  in  the  higher  life  he 
should  know  why  a cause  so  just  should  seem  to  have  failed. 

The  foregoing  sketch  fails  to  chronicle  the  marvelous 
intellectual  power  of  Dr.  Robert.  It  is  very  rare  that  the 
ability  to  express  one’s  views  with  such  force  and  concise- 
ness is  given  to  man.  He  was  gifted  in  the  use  of  rarest 
and  strongest  words  very  similarly  to  the  late  beloved  Col. 
Thomas  C.  Howard,  of  Atlanta,  who  was  the  Confederate 
postmaster  on  wheels  before  and  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta. 
Doctor  Robert’s  terse  papers  in  the  Vetteran  from  time  to 
time  for  a decade  will  be  recalled,  but  it  is  reserved  for 
those  who  knew  him  intimately  to  remember  his  power  to 
thrill  and  his  zeal  for  his  people  of  the  South,  second  only 
to  the  cause  of  his  Lord. 

W.  C.  King. 

Washington  Crane  King,  a Confederate  veteran  and  well- 
known  business  man  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  died  at  his  home 
on  August  2,  1903.  Mr.  King  was  a native  of  Washington 
and  of  a Virginia  family  eminent  for  its  services  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  His  great-grandfather.  Col.  Miles  King, 
was  a distinguished  officer.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  States  Mr.  King  went  South  with  his  father,  Maj. 
Charles  Kirby  King,  and  served  for  a short  time  as  captain’s 
clerk  in  the  Confederate  navy,  being  present  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Hampton  Roads.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Nor- 
folk Light  Artillery  Blues,  and  served  with  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry in  that  battery  throughout  the  war.  At  its  close  he 
returned  to  Washington,  where  his  upright  character  gained 
him  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  while  his  genial  disposi- 
tion and  ready  humor  made  him  a host  of  friends  who  sin- 
cerely mourned  their  loss.  He  was  survived  hy  his  widow 
and  two  sons,  Charles  Kirby  King,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Ed- 
win Fitzgerald  King,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Col.  R.  M.  Sands. 

Col.  Robert  M.  Sands,  a prominent  citizen  and  Confederate 
veteran,  died  at  his  home,  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  November  17,  1903. 
After  graduating  with  distinction  at  the  Spring  Hill  College, 
near  Mobile,  he  entered  the  cotton  warehouse  business  in 
Mobile  and  was  eminently  successful.  About  two  years  prior 
to  the  War  between  the  States  he  consented  to  give,  even  to 
the  detriment  of  his  business,  military  instruction  to  the 
senior  students  of  his  old  Alma  Mater,  Spring  Hill  College, 
which  he  continued  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

When  Alabama  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  Capt. 
Sands  offered  the  services  of  the  Mobile  cadets  to  the  Con- 
federacy, and  they  were  mustered  in  as  Company  A,  Third 
Alabama  Infantry.  They  were  sent  to  Virginia,  and  became  a 
part  of  Mahone’s  Brigade.  Afterwards,  in  1862,  they  were  in 
Battle’s  Brigade,  Rodes’s  Division,  Stonewall  Jackson’s  Corps. 
After  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  Capt.  Sands  was  promoted 
to  major,  and  shortly  after  to  lieutenant  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment, which  he  commanded  in  most  of  the  principal  engage- 
ments participated  in  by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  from 
Seven  Pines  up  to  August  20,  1864,  when  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  accept  retirement  on  the  invalid  corps  until  March, 
1865,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Talladega,  Ala.,  as  commander 
of  the  camp  of  instruction  at  that  point,  and  was  there  paroled 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Capt.  Henry  Starr. 

Jefferson  Lamar  Camp,  of  Porterdale,  Ga.,  pays  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Capt.  Henry  Starr,  an  honored  member,  who 
was  born  and  reared  in  Newton  County.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  in  the  full  flush  and  strength  of  early  manhood, 
he  went  out  with  the  Young  Guard,  the  first  company  from 
the  county,  to  represent  Georgia  on  the  soil  of  grand  old 
Virginia  in  that  mighty  struggle  between  the  sections.  He 
acted  as  junior  second  lieutenant  of  his  company  until  the 
reorganization  of  the  Third  Georgia,  vhcn  he  was  chosen  as 
second  lieutenant.  Not  long  after  the  series  of  battles  about 
Richmond,  in  which  he  participated  with  great  courage  and 
gallantry,  he  was  promoted  to  a captaincy  and  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  Ordnance  Department  of  Wright’s  Brigade  until 
the  close  of  the  war. 

States  are  enriched  and  made  strong  by  the  example  of 
such  lives  as  that  of  Henry  Starr.  Since  the  war  he  went 
in  and  out  among  his  people,  bearing  a spotless  character  and 
living  on  a plane  of  exalted  citizenship. 

S.  S.  Priest. 

S.  S.  Priest,  of  Sideview,  Ky.,  died  on  the  25th  of  July, 
and  was  buried  at  Mount  Sterling,  Ky.  He  joined  the 
First  Kentucky  Cavalry  in  February,  1862,  in  Company  C, 
which  afterwards  became  Company  A.  He  was  captured  in 
October  of  1863,  escaped  from  Rock  Island  prison  in  De- 
cember, 1864,  went  to  Canada  and  remained  till  the  end  of 
the  war.  He  was  with  John  Yeates  Beall  in  Canada.  Com- 
rade Priest  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age. 

Herman  Wohleben. 

J.  G.  Deupree  and  S.  B.  Carothers,  a committee,  send  trib- 
ute to  Herman  Wohleben,  from  which  the  following  is  taken : 

“Herman  Wohleben  was  born  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  on 
February  ii,  1837.  When  he  was  a child  his  father’s  family 
came  to  America,  He  wedded  Miss  Katrina  Smythe  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1856,  and  soon  afterwards  came  South,  locating  at 
Oxford,  Miss.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  between  the 
States  he  was  among  the  first  to  enlist  in  Miller’s  Battalion, 


Mississippi  Cavalry.  His  command  surrendered  at  Gaines- 
ville, Ala.,  but  he  had  been  seriously  wounded  at  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  and  was  at  home  waiting  for  his  wound  to  heal  when 
the  war  closed.  He  was  at  Shiloh,  Holly  Springs,  Thompson’s 
Station,  Resaca,  Dallas,  New  Hope,  Atlanta,  Altoona,  and 
Franklin,  and  in  many  minor  engagements.  He  was  a man 
of  singular  courage  and  great  shrewdness,  peculiarly  endowed 
with  qualities  of  head  and  heart  necessary  to  a successful 
scout.  On  many  occasions  he  was  detailed  for  special  service 
in  the  perilous  duty  of  entering  the  lines  and  the  encampment 
of  the  enemy  to  get  information  for  our  commanding  general. 

“One  of  the  most  characteristic  incidents  in  Comrade  Wohle- 
ben’s  military  career  occurred  when  Grant’s  army  first  entered 
Oxford.  He  and  a fellow-soldier  were  the  only  Confederates 
in  town,  they  having  spent  the  night  with  their  families,  in- 
tending the  next  morning  to  join  Pemberton’s  retreating  army. 
As  the  head  of  the  approaching  Federal  column  appeared 
north  of  town  these  two  opened  a rapid  fire  upon  the  enemy 
from  the  public  square  with  their  repeating  rifles.  The  Fed- 
erals  halted,  threw  out  a line  of  skirmishers,  and  made  prepara- 
tion to  drive  out  the  Confederates  and  capture  the  town. 
They  kept  up  a rattling  fusillade  until  the  Federal  skirmishers 
had  deployed  and  executed  a flank  movement  around  St. 
Peter’s  Cemetery  and  appeared  coming  in  from  the  east,  thus 
threatening  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  Oxford’s  gallant  army 
(?)  of  defenders.  The  Confederates,  a//  two  of  them,  retreated 
in  good  order  a quarter  of  a mile  south  and  took  position  again 
to  renew  their  stubborn  resistance.  Ihe  Federals  made  haste 
to  occupy  the  deserted  square,  and  again  cautiously  proceeded 
to  advance  against  what  they  supposed  to  be  Pemberton’s 
rear  guard,  succeeding  in  gradually  driving  the  Confederates 
back  another  half  mile  or  more.  Here  the  Confederates  again 
halted  and  defiantly  held  their  position  until  the  enemy,  having 
discovered  the  smallness  of  the  Confederate  force,  boldly 
charged,  drove  the  two  Mississippians  before  them,  and  took 
undisputed  possession  of  this  classic  little  city.’’ 

W.  F.  Porter. 

W.  F.  Porter  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  when 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  served  in  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department.  In  the  battle  of  Fayetteville,  Ark., 
when  Gen.  Price  made  his  raid  into  Missouri,  in  the  fall  of 
1864,  Comrade  Porter  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  As 
a soldier  he  was  brave  and  daring,  and  after  the  war  he 
was  deeply  interested  in  everything  Confederate.  His  death 
occurred  on  May  4,  1904. 

There  were  four  brothers  of  this  family  who  served  the 
Confederacy.  T.  B.  Porter  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cor- 
inth, and  C.  C.  Porter  at  Richmond,  Ky.  J.  B.  Porter 
had  a narrow  escape  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  and  is  now 
the  only  survivor  of  the  four.  His  home  is  at  Harmony, 

Capt.  George  R.  Congdon. 

Died,  September  23,  1903,  Capt.  Geo.  R.  Congdon.  He  was 
Lieutenant  of , Capt.  T.  Pinckney  Alston’s  Company  (F), 
First  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  Greggs,  and  was  after- 
wards elected  Captain  of  Company  K,  Twenty-Sixth  South 
Carolina  Regiment,  November  17,  1862.  He  was  wounded  in 
the  second  battle  of  Manassas,  and  on  January  9,  1864,  was 
appointed  to  “acting  master’s  mate’’  in  the  navy  of  the 
Confederate  States,  on  Steamer  Peedee,  which  was  burned 
by  orders  from  Richmond. 

If  there  are  any  survivors  of  these  two  companies  or 
gunboat,  they  will  confer  a great  favor  by  communicating 
with  Geo.  R.  Congdon,  of  Georgetown,  S.  C. 
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Dk.  Granville  Cecil  Sandusky. 

The  death  of  Dr.  G.  C.  Sandusky,  of  Shelbyville,  Tenn., 
which  occurred  September  8,  1904,  was  a public  calamity. 
Although  seventy  years  of  age,  he  was  until  a brief  while 
previous  in  excellent  health ; indeed,  he  and  his  family  of  sons 
and  daughters  were  all  nobly  developed.  Dr.  Sandusky  was 
of  unusual  mental  ability  and  noted  for  his  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple. 

He  served  in  the  Confederate  army  from  Kentucky,  and 
was  one  of  the  South’s  truest  heroes.  A thrilling  experience 
of  his  in  an  East  Tennessee  campaign  was  published  in  the 
Veteran  a few  years  ago.  A note  from  his  diary,  kept  dur- 
ing the  war,  states:  “Was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel. 
Third  Confederate  Cavalry,  September  14,  1863.”  But  it  seems 
that  his  commission  was  never  received. 

Dr.  Sandusky  was  a close  Bible  student  and  a Baptist  min- 
ister. He  took  active  interest  in  public  matters.  He  and  his 
faithful  wife,  who  was  Miss  Ellen  T.  Rogers,  were  an  honor 
to  the  community  in  which  they  lived.  She  survives  him. 

A committee  of  the  William  Frierson  Bivouac  at  Shelby- 
ville, comprised  of  Jno.  W.  Woodward,  Jo.  A.  Thompson,  and 
Thos.  G.  Stewart,  concludes  as  follows : 

“At  the  end  of  three  score  and  ten  years  his  life  is  ended, 
and  to  such  as  he  is  extended  the  welcome  “Well  done,”  for  he 
is  surely  worthy  to  enter  into  the  joys  reserved  for  the  faith- 
ful. 

“Resolved . That,  as  members  of  William  Frierson  Camp, 
No.  83,  of  United  Confederate  Veterans,  out  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  our  deceased  comrade  we  wear  the  usual  badge 
of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

“Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  members  of  his  bereaved 
family  our  sincerest  sympathy,  and  instruct  the  Adjutant  of 
the  Camp  to  furnish  them  with  a copy  of  this  memorial.” 


Judge  William  Dulaney. 

Judge  William  Dulaney,  a distinguished  member  of  the 
Bowling  Green  bar,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  July 
10.  Judge  Dulaney  graduated  from  Center  College  in  1857. 
Choosing  law  as  his  profession,  he  went  into  the  office  of 
Judge  W.  V.  Loving  and  obtained  his  license  to  practice 
in  1859.  In  1861  he  entered,  as  a private,  the  Buckner  Guards 
of  Kentucky,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  Col.  R.  J.  Breck- 
inridge’s Regiment,  Morgan’s  Command,  After  the  war 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1869,  just  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
which  shows  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
even  by  his  former  enemies.  In  1880  he  was  elected  Judge 
of  the  Warren  County  Circuit  Court,  and  held  this  position 
for  six  years,  declining  reelection,  making  his  term  of  serv- 
ice on  the  bench  seventeen  years.  On  November  30,  i860, 
a short  time  before  entering  the  Confederate  Army,  he 
married  Miss  Jane  Barclay,  who  survives  him. 

The  death  of  Judge  Dulaney  was  the  occasion  for  a meet- 
ing of  his  friends  and  associates  of  the  Bowling  Green 
bar,  where  suitable  resolutions,  expressive  of  regret  and 
sympathy,  were  passed,  and  eulogistic  speeches  of  his  abil- 
ity as  a lawyer,  his  worth  and  integrity  as  a man  and  citi- 
zen were  expressed. 

Channing  M.  Butt. 

Stonewall  Camp,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  recently  lost  a val- 
ued member  in  the  death  of  C.  M.  Butt.  He  was  born  on  the 
27th  of  May,  1845,  and  served  gallantly  in  the  Confederate 
army.  During  the  latter  part  of  April,  1862,  while  serving 
as  clerk  in  the  post  office  at  Portsmouth,  he  applied  for 
membership  in  the  Old  Dominion  Guards,  but  was  rejected 
on  account  of  his  youthful  age,  being  only  sixteen  years  of 
age.  As  he  was  zealous  in  his  purpose  to  enter  the  service, 
he  resigned  his  position  and  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  In- 
dependent Signal  Corps  of  the  Confederate  St.ites,  and 
served  in  that  branch  of  the  army  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

When  the  Federal  fleet  which  landed  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dreds in  1864  compelled  the  evacuation  of  the  stations  along 
the  James  River,  his  corps  was  formed  into  an  infantry  bat- 
talion, and  he  performed  infantry  duty  at  Fort  Clifton  for 
several  months  and  also  on  the  retreat  from  Petersburg.  He 
was  paroled  at  Burksville  Junction  on  April  13,  1865,  as  a 
result  of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee.  Ble  was  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  every  duty. 

Joseph  Lorenzo  Bilisoly. 

J.  L.  Bilisoly  was  born  in  1840,  and  died  May  14,  1904- 
He  was  a prominent  citizen  of  Portsmouth,  Va..  being 
cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Portsmouth,  a director  in  the  Star 
Publishing  Company,  and  interested  in  many  other  insti- 
tutions connected  with  the  upbuilding  and  prosperity  of  the 
city.  He  had  also  served  as  commander  of  Stonewall  Camp, 
U.  C.  V. 

Comrade  Bilisoly  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Old  Dominion  Guards,  Third  Virginia  Vol- 
unteers, afterwards  Company  K,  Ninth  Virginia  Regiment, 
and  participated  in  the  following  engagements:  Seven  Pines, 
Warrenton  Springs,  Second  IManassas,  Harper’s  Ferry, 
Sharpsburg,  Fredericksburg. 

He  acted  as  sergeant  major  of  the  regiment  after  Gettys- 
burg, was  in  the  field  with  Pickett’s  Division  from  its  for- 
mation at  Culpeper  C.  H.  to  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
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mattox.  He  was  never  absent  from  his  command  during  the 
entire  progress  of  the  war,  save  for  one  short  furlough  in 
August,  1864.  He  was  the  only  clerk  left  at  headquarters 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1865,  and  he  did  all  the  writing  for  the 
assistant  adjutant  general,  filled  out  paroles  for  Gen.  Pick- 
ett and  staff,  and  made  out  the  last  report  of  the  division. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Sefton. 

At  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mathilde  Macbeth  Sefton  was  stilled 
one  of  the  noblest  hearts  that  ever  beat  true  to  the  Con- 
federate cause.  A devoted  Christian,  she  was  from  child- 
hood an  active  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  Orleans,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  late  Dr.  B.  M. 
Palmer,  and  in  which  four  generations  of  her  family  had 
worshiped.  Constantly  connected  with  its  charities,  she 
still  found  time  for  faithful  service  to  the  Christian  Wom- 
an’s Exchange,  being  one  of  its  original  members,  and  her 
zeal  in  its  good  work  never  flagged  until  the  iron  clasp  of 
ill  health  stayed  the  willing  hand.  Her  loyalty  to  the  Con- 
federate cause  was  attested  by  her  life.  APhough  only  a 
girl  in  years,  she  joined  with  her  mother  a little  patriotic 
band  of  women  whose  purpose  was  to  sew  for  and  clothe 
the  Confederate  soldiers,  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  help  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Confederacy. 
Many  noble  deeds  were  performed  in  their  patriotic  work, 
and  even  to  this  day  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association  of 


MRS.  THOMAS  SEFTON. 

New  Orleans  maintains  its  record  in  the  performance  of 
duty.  Gen.  Phil.  Sheridan  would  not  permi*-  them  to  use 
the  word  “Confederate,”  so  they  styled  themselves  “Benev- 
olent,” and  thus  was  the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  grandest  asso- 
ciations ever  formed.  Quietly  they  would  meet  at  the  different 
homes,  quilt  quinine  into  skirts,  and  send  them  to  the  hospital. 
On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Sefton's  mother  risked  her  life  in  carry- 
ing them  through  the  lines  to  the  needy  soldiers. 

This  Society,  of  w'hich  Mrs.  Sefton  prided  in  her  member- 
ship, raised  the  first  Confederate  monument  in  New  Or- 


leans, the  monumental  city  of  the  Southland.  This  monu- 
ment represented  on  its  pinnacle  the  private  of  the  Confed- 
erate Army,  delineating,  true  to  life,  the  refinement  and 
lofty  character  of  the  men  who  shouldered  the  musket  and 
marched  through  fire  and  blood  in  defense  of  home.  On 
its  sides  are  the  busts  of  the  giant  leaders,  Gens.  R.  E.  Lee, 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Leonidas 
Polk. 

To  maintain  the  beautiful  memory  of  the  departed  brave 
was  one  of  Mrs.  Sefton’s  dearest  works,  and  a Memorial 
Day  never  passed  without  her  presence  until  debarred  by 
ill  health.  With  her  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Macbeth,  she 
visited  the  Confederate  prisoners  whenever  a permit  could 
be  obtained,  and  carried  to  them  the  dainties  which  she  so 
deftly  prepared.  Her  heart  being  in  the  work,  she  there- 
by developed  an  art  for  which  she  was  so  justly  noted — a 
connoisseur  in  the  giving  of  fine  dinners  whenever  the  hos- 
pitable doors  of  her  beautiful  home  were  thrown  open  to 
her  congenial  guests.  No  worry  or  hardship  was  a sac- 
rifice when  done  for  the  cause  for  which  her  dear  ones  had 
died. 

On  one  occasion,  close  to  midnight,  the  doorbell 
startled  the  family,  and  the  surprise  was  added  to  when  the 
servant  brought  in  to  the  ladies  a bunch  of  violets  with 
a card  bearing  the  name  of  Mrs.  Macbeth.  The  card  and 
flowers  had  been  in  a basket  of  dainties  taken  to  the  pris- 
oners the  day  before.  Quickly  suspecting  that  they  were 
escaped  prisoners  and  had  made  good  use  of  the  mother’s 
card  and  address,  Mrs.  Sefton  hastily  descended  to  the  par- 
lor, where  the  soldiers  confronted  her  with  their  fingers 
pressed  significantly  upon  their  lips.  Readily  taking  the 
cue,  she  greeted  them  as  old  friends  and  sent  the  servitor 
to  spread  a supper  at  once  in  the  old,  hospitable  way. 
.^waiting  an  opportunity  to  escape,  the  soldiers  remained 
indoors  several  days.  In  the  meantime  one  of  them  was 
taken  ill,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  trusted  physician  it  was 
pronounced  a genuine  case  of  smallpox.  By  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  physician,  these  noble-hearted  women  kept  their 
secret,  and  with  prudence  and  good  nursing  the  soldiers 
were  all  able  to  escape  through  the  lines  to  their  commands. 

One  more  incident  chosen  from  the  many  will  attest  Mrs. 
Sefton’s  courage.  She  was  one  of  the  ladies  who  were 
in  the  famous  “Battle  of  the  Handkerchiefs.” 

The  ladies  of  New  Orleans  w'cnt  down  to  the  levee  cn 
masse  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  who 
were  to  be  e.xchanged,  and  if  possible  to  send  loving  mes- 
sages to  dear  ones  in  the  army,  and  all  to  bid  a Godspeed 
to  the  departing  soldiers,  of  whom  there  were  several  se- 
verely wounded,  among  them  Gen.  Chas.  Clark,  after- 
wards Governor  of  Mississippi,  who  was  carried  on  a stretch- 
er. So  much  sympathy  for  the  wounded  and  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  joy  at  their  exchange  soon  excited  the  ire  of 
the  authorities  in  pow'er,  and  while  the  levee  was  ablaze 
with  colored  parasols  the  artillery  was  ordered  to  dis- 
perse the  crowd.  The  streets  were  alive  with  white  hand- 
kerchiefs, fluttering  like  so  many  butterflies.  Suddenly  thun- 
dering along  came  the  heavy  artillery.  The  brave  women 
fled  ahead  of  the  cannon,  their  handkerchiefs  continuously 
waving  a farewell.  Finding  the  artillery  unavailing,  the  or- 
der was  given  to  “Charge  bayonets  !”  and  Mrs.  Sefton,  with 
others,  found  herself  driven  up  two  flights  of  stairs  at  the 
point  of  a bayonet.  Here  they  sought  an  open  window, 
from  which,  though  breathless,  yet  still  undaunted,  they 
fluttered  a final  Godspeed  with  their  handkerchiefs. 
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Gentle  as  brave,  the  home  life  of  this  noble  woman  was 
as  perfect  as  can  be  conceived.  She  submitted  to  the  di- 
vine will  and  bore  heroically  the  intense  agony  without  a 
murmur.  Surrounded  by  all  the  affection  and  luxuries  that 
entice  one  to  live,  she  gladly  awaited  the  Master’s  sum- 
mons. When  the  tidings  passed  that  the  sweet  spirit  had 
fled,  messages  from  far  and  near  all  bore  the  same  beau- 
tiful tribute  of  love.  Few  women  in  New  Orleans  have 
ever  left  a larger  circle  of  truly  devoted  friends.  The  little 
Confederate  badge  was  placed,  by  request,  over  her  heart. 
Our  loss  would  indeed  be  irreconcilable  did  we  not  re- 
member the  glad  joy  with  which  she  welcomed  the  final 
call — “the  joy  of  the  believer.” 


WOMAN’S  APPEAL  FOR  A WOMAN. 

An  impulsive  letter  from  Mrs.  Martha  S.  Gielow,  of  Ala- 
bama, is  so  pregnant  of  worthy  sentiment  that  it  is  given  in 
full  without  the  knowledge  of  the  gifted  but  recently  very  un- 
fortunate woman  in  whose  behalf  she  writes.  The  Veter- 
an happens  to  know  that  Mrs.  Pickett  has  lost  largely  through 
a defaulter : 

“I  am  sending  you  a poem  which  was  written  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Gen.  Pickett,  a tribute  to  the 
Confederate  dead  who  are  buried  at  Arlington.  For  about 
twenty  years  Mrs.  Pickett  has  with  her  own  hands,  in  com- 
pany with  some  near  and  dear  friends,  decorated  the  Con- 
federate graves  at  Arlington.  The  flowers  for  that  pur- 
pose have  always  been  gotten  with  money  received  for 
her  ‘Memorial’  story — a story  written  yearly  to  secure 
means  for  that  purpose.  Now,  when  others  are  beginning 
to  make  much  over  the  decoration  of  the  Confederate 
dead  at  Arlington,  I think  it  well  for  it  to  be  known  that 
the  widow  of  our  noble  Pickett  has  been  keeping  their  me- 
morial for  these  twenty  years. 

“Mrs.  Pickett  is  once  more  the  victim  of  a sad  and  se- 
vere accident.  For  six  months  she  has  been  helpless  with 
a broken  limb,  her  ankle  being  still  in  a plaster  cast.  Of 
course  that  renders  our  dear  lady  helpless.  Her  position 
in  the  Government  Pension  Office  is  necessarily  given  up, 
and  just  when  her  lecture  on  ‘Pickett's  Charge’  is  in  de- 
mand for  the  historical  gatherings  and  lecture  courses  she 
lies  helpless,  her  nerves  shattered,  and  her  hopes  seemingly 
gone.  To  offer  her  aid  would  be  useless.  She  has  ever 
declined  pensions  and  assistance  of  all  kinds  except  what 
she  could  win  with  her  own  brain  and  hands.  But  there  is 
a way  in  which  we  can  help  her,  and  help  her  we  must. 
Every  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy  should  buy  a copy  of 
her  lovely  book,  ‘Pickett  and  His  Men.’  Our  Chapters 
claim  to  be  gathering  the  history  of  those  stirring  events 
in  their  archives,  and  surely  no  hero  of  our  Southland 
stands  more  revered  than  General  Pickett  and  no  deed 
more  glorious  than  his  immortal  charge  at  Gettysburg. 
This  book  is  charmingly  written,  and,  though  Mrs.  Pickett 
has  written  many  others,  it  is  for  ‘Pickett  and  His  Men’ 
that  the  Sons  and  Daughters  should  subscribe.  Let  us 
try  to  send  cheer  to  this  gracious,  queenly  woman  by  a great 
roll  of  subscriptions  to  her  book. 

“Don’t  wait  to  send  flowers  when  the  broken  heart 
ceases  to  beat.  Let  us  send  sunshine  to  her  now  and  en- 
courage her  recovery  by  the  only  aid  we  can  offer.  And 
in  aiding  her  thus  we  aid  ourselves  by  this  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  records,  which  should  be  in  every  Southern 


home.  Two  dollars  is  a small  amount  for  such  a treasure, 
a small  tribute  to  pay  the  dead  hero  we  love  by  thus  re- 
lieving the  distress  of  his  dear  one.  Surely  the  Southern 
people  should  rise  with  one  accord  and  subscribe  at  once 
for  the  grand  book  of  this  gracious  woman,  who  never 
needed  to  be  urged  to  the  cry  of  distress  in  others.  Let  the 
Veteran  start  the  good  work- — let  us  get  a thousand  sub- 
scribers and  bring  good  cheer  to  our  stricken  sister.” 

The  Veteran  unhesitatingly  indorses  all  Mrs.  Gielow 
says  about  Mrs.  Pickett  and  her  book.  This  is  not  an 
appeal  for  charity,  but  for  the  assistance  that  should  be  ac- 
corded one  who  occupies  a high  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
South,  who  has  ever  been  loyal  and  true,  and  whose  work 
should  be  fitly  acknowledged  in  this  way.  Mrs.  Pickett’s 
address  is  “The  Cumberland,”  Washington,  D.  C.  Price 
of  book,  $2.25,  postpaid. 


INSPIRATION  OF  “MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME.” 
Miss  Mary  K.  Ewell,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  appointed  by  Gen. 
Stephen  D.  Lee  Maid  of  Honor  for  the  Nashville  reunion  in 
June,  1904,  sang  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home”  when  Louisville’s 
invitation  was  presented  by  Gen.  Bennett  H.  Young,  Com- 
mander of  the  Kentucky  Division.  As  she  advanced  to  the 
stage,  with  the  Confederate  colors  at  her  throat,  with  her 
graceful,  lithe  form  bowed  to  the  great  audience,  and,  with  a 
voice  which  rivaled  the  mocking  bird,  sang  “The  Sun  Shines 


MISS  MARY  K.  EWELL. 

Bright  on  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  the  immense  crowd  went 
wild. 

Gen.  Young,  with  a story  of  the  devotion  of  the  Kentucky 
Confederates  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  had  touched  the  deepest 
and  noblest  emotions  of  the  mighty  host  of  veterans,  and  they 
were  prepared  with  the  first  notes  of  that  glorious  old  song 
sung  by  Miss  Ewell  to  go  into  ecstasy.  With  the  first  note 
she  captivated  them,  and  with  the  second  all  opposition  to 
Louisville  was  removed. 
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COTTON  INTERESTS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Inman,  a native  of  Tennessee,  who  served  as  a 
'Confederate  soldier  in  the  sixties  and  afterwards  amassed  a 
fortune  in  the  cotton  trade  in  Georgia  and  New  York,  has 
written  a paper  that  will  amaze  and  gratify  patriotic  South- 
erners : 

“Few  of  us  without  studying  the  question  realize  what 
an  important  part  this  staple  plays  in  the  financial  and  in- 
dustrial history  of  the  world;  and  the  South  holds  the  pro- 
duction of  this  great  crop  almost  without  a rival,  furnish- 
ing nearly  8o  per  cent  of  the  world’s  consumption.  Lim- 
ited by  climatic  conditions  to  our  part  of  the  Union,  the  cot- 
ton growers  of  America  have  the  most  perfect  agricultural 
monopoly  of  the  world. 

“For  forty  years  foreign  lands  have  by  governmental 
influence  and  money,  and  by  private  capital  and  enterprise, 
tried  to  build  up  cotton-growing  in  competition  with  the 
South.  But  the  aggregate  foreign  crops  increase  very  lit- 
tle, and  to  supply  the  ever-increasing  demand  of  about 
300,000  bales  a year  for  an  average  increase  in  the  world’s 
consumption,  the  world  must  depend  upon  our  country. 

“If  we  keep  out  of  debt  and  market  this  crop  wisely 
without  the  pressure  of  debt,  we  ought  to  benefit  enormous- 
ly as  time  goes  on  from  this  great  treasure.  This  year’s 
cotton  crop,  including  the  seed,  sold  for  $650,000,000.  Be- 
sides furnishing  the  mills  North  and  South  with  all  they 
used,  we  exported  enough  to  bring  $650,000,000  gold  to 
this  country.  This  is  one-fourth  as  much  gold  as  Califor- 
nia has  produced  since  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metal 
there. 

“Six  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  was  enough  to  buy 
every  bushel  of  wheat  raised  in  the  United  States  and  leave 
a hundred  and  fifty  million  to  the  good.  It  was  enough  to 
buy  and  pay  for  half  the  corn  crop  of  two  and  one-fourth 
billion  bushels  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  corn  crop 
is  the  only  one  of  the  great  crops  that  exceeds  in  value  the 
cotton  crop. 

“Iowa  is  the  greatest  corn-growing  State  in  the  world, 
and  produces  one-eleventh  of  the  total  corn  crop  of  the 
United  States;  y’t  this  year,  after  growing  her  corn  and 
w'heat  crop,  Georgia  sold  her  cotton  crop  for  $80,000,000, 
enough  to  pay  cash  for  every  bushel  of  corn  grown  in  Iowa. 

“It  should  encourage  us  to  feel  that  back  of  us  we  have  this 
imperial  money-producing  crop ; a perpetual  inheritance 
hedged  about  by  climatic  conditions  and  protected  from 
world  competition  which  threatens  the  other  crops.  Once 
free  from  debt,  let  us  stay  out  of  debt  and  control  our  own 
product,  and  we  will  see  no  more  five-  or  six-cent  cotton 
crops. 

“l  ire  question  may  be  asked : With  such  advantages,  why 
does  not  Georgia  and  the  South  advance  more  rapidly  in 
wealth?  I reply:  Our  people  are  advancing,  and  the  in- 
crease has  been  great  during  the  past  three  years,  but  this 
advance  is  in  the  face  of  a tremendous  drain  which  is  not 
apparent  to  every  one. 

“ Ihrough  the  operation  of  the  tariff  and  internal  revenue, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  South  pays  $30,000,000  a year  toward 
the  government  pension  bill.  This  sum  is  (except  a small 
fraction)  transferred  to  Northern  States  and  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  the  South,  and  helps  enrich  them,  Geor- 
gia’s proportion  of  this  payment  is  some  $4,000,000,  equal 
to  half  her  State's  debt,  paid  every  year.  If  it  were  paid  by 
the  State  as  a direct  tax,  it  would  probably  raise  a political 


revolution ; but  this  drain  goes  on  so  silently  that  many 
are  not  aware  of  it,  and  it  will  go  on  when  the  last  man  who 
fought  against  the  Union  is  dead,  and  perhaps  when  all  his 
children  are  dead, 

“The  defeated  in  modern  wars  have  usually  paid  the  pen- 
alty ; but  this  is  the  most  ingenious,  insidious,  silent,  and 
enormous  penalty  ever  laid  on  a defeated  people — in  the 
aggregate,  a far  greater  penalty  per  capita  than  ever  Napo- 
leon laid  upon  those  whom  he  crushed,  or  the  Germans 
exacted  from  the  French, 

“Had  it  not  been  for  our  natural  resources  and  energy, 
we  would  never  have  stood  up  under  it.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  things  are  coming  our  way.  We  are  getting  out  of 
debt ; we  are  doing  better  farming,  more  manufacturing, 
and  learning  better  how  to  market  our  crops. 

“We  are  manufacturing  two  million  bales  of  cotton  a 
year,  adding  easily  $100,000,000  to  the  value  of  the  raw  cot- 
ton. The  future  is  bright  with  promises  if  we  are  but  true 
to  the  high  character,  the  indomitable  energy,  and  the  great 
souls  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who,  coming  out  of  the 
most  desolating  war  in  modern  history,  found  the  country 
a desert  and  brought  it  to  its  present  position  of  greatness 
and  prosperity. 

"P.  S. — Since  this  letter  was  written  the  government  re- 
port of  exports  showed  that  the  value  of  cotton  exported  for 
the  year  ending  July  i was  $370,000,000.  This  is  $27,000,000 
more  than  the  combined  value  of  all  the  grain  breadstuffs 
and  meat  products  exported  from  the  United  States  for  the 
same  period.’’ 


Capt.  W.  C.  Byrd’s  Gallantry  at  Perryville. — Capt  J. 
C.  Jamison,  of  Guthrie,  Okla.,  writes;  “I  was  a prisoner  at 
Johnson’s  Island  in  July,  1863,  when  a captain,  W.  C.  Byrd, 
of  Monticello,  Fla.,  was  sent  in.  He  had  been  desperately 
wounded  at  Perryville,  and  was  left  at  a farmhouse  near  the 
battlefield  when  our  army  fell  back,  not  being  able  to  be 
moved.  His  conduct  at  Perryville  had  been  so  gallant  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Gen.  Bragg,  and  was  reported  to  the 
Department  at  Richmond.  For  months  he  hovered  between 
life  and  death  at  the  farmhouse;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  be  moved,  the  Federals  who  had  discovered  his  place  of 
refuge  took  him  to  the  Louisville  Federal  Hospital.  About 
this  time  word  reached  the  home  of  Capt.  Byrd  that  he  had 
died  of  his  wounds,  and  the  sad  news  was  properly  reported 
to  the  authorities  in  Richmond.  From  Louisville  Capt.  Byrd, 
still  on  crutches,  was  sent  to  Johnson’s  Island,  where  I first 
met  him.  We  soon  became  warm  friends,  and  a more  fear- 
less, courteous,  modest  gentleman  I have  never  met.  We  were 
exchanged  together  at  City  Point,  and  the  morning  after  our 
arrival  in  Richmond  we  paid  our  respects  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Mr.  Seddon.  We  introduced  ourselves.  Byrd  was  a 
mere  shadow  on  crutches,  but  at  the  mention  of  his  name  and 
rank  Mr.  Seddon  looked  at  him  with  manifest  surprise;  and 
after  learning  he  was  from  Monticello,  Fla.,  went  to  a lar.ge 
iron  vault,  took  out  a heavy  ledger,  opened  it,  and  called  Capt. 
Byrd’s  attention  to  a record  where  he  had  been  promoted  to 
a colonel  upon  recommendation  of  Gen.  Bragg,  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Perryville,  and  across 
this  record  was  written,  in  red  ink,  ‘Canceled  by  death  from 
wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  Perryville.’  I can  never 
forget  the  pleasant,  though  surprised,  look  of  Mr.  Seddon  or 
his  cordial  greeting  of  Capt.  Byrd  when  he  made  this  dis- 
covery. I should  like  to  know  what  became  of  Col.  Byrd.” 
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BOOKS  SUPPLIED  BY  THE  VETERAN. 

In  this  number  of  the  Veteran  is  given  a list  of  books  that 
should  be  in  every  Southern  library;  at  least,  many  of  them. 
Some  of  them  are  out  of  print,  however,  and  can  be  procured 
only  through  the  medium  of  second-hand  stores ; of  others 
that  are  still  procurable,  the  Veteran  has  arrangements  by 
which  many  can  be  secured  at  a reasonable  price. 

“Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government.”  By  Jef- 
ferson Davis.  In  half  I'urkey  morocco,  express  prepaid, 
$7.65.  The  regular  price  in  this  binding  was  $14.  Premium 
for  15  subscriptions  to  the  Veteran. 

“Destruction  and  Reconstruction.”  By  Gen.  Richard  Tay- 
lor. Price,  $2;  with  the  Veteran  one  year,  $2.75;  premium 
for  8 subscriptions. 

“Narrative  of  Military  Operations.”  By  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston.  Price,  $4.  his  is  the  $6  edition,  half  morocco. 
With  the  Veteran,  $4.50;  premium  for  12  subscriptions. 

“From  Manassas  to  Appomattox.”  By  Gen.  James  Long- 
street.  Price,  cloth,  $4;  sheep,  $5;  premium  for  12  and  14 
subscriptions. 

“Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.”  By  Gen.  John  B.  Gor- 
don. Price,  $3  ; premium  for  12  subscriptions. 

“Two  Wars,  An  Autobiography.”  By  Gen.  S.  G.  French. 
Price,  $2;  with  the  Veteran,  $2.50;  premium  for  8 subscrip- 
tions. This  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  fascinating  stories 
of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars  ever  written. 

“Life  of  R.  E.  Lee.”  By  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Price,  $1.50;  with 
the  Veteran,  $2.25;  premium  for  6 subscriptions. 

“Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson.”  By  Col.  G.  F.  R.  Hender- 
son, C.  B.  Two  volumes.  Price,  $4;  with  the  Veteran,  $4.50; 
premium  for  12  subscriptions. 

“Life  of  Forrest.”  By  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth.  Price,  $4;  with 
the  Veteran,  $4;  premium  for  12  subscriptions. 

“Pickett  and  His  Men.”  By  Mrs.  LaSalle  Corbell  Pickett, 
wife  of  Gen.  George  E.  Pickett.  Price,  $2.50;  with  the  Vet- 
eran, $3 ; premium  for  8 subscriptions. 

“Memoirs  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.”  By  Hughes.  Price, 
$1.50;  with  the  Veteran,  $2.25;  premium  for  9 subscriptions. 

“Four  Years  under  Marse  Robert.”  By  Maj.  Robert  Stiles. 
Price,  $2;  with  the  Veteran,  $2.50;  premium  for  6 subscrip- 
tions. 

“Reminiscences  and  Letters  of  R.  E.  Lee.”  By  Dr.  J.  Wil- 
liam Jones.  The  $6  edition,  now  $4;  with  the  Veteran,  $4.50; 
premium  for  12  subscriptions. 

“Campaign  and  Battle  of  Chancellorsville.”  Allan  & Hotch- 
kiss. Price,  $3.50;  with  the  Veteran,  $4;  premium  for  12 
subscriptions. 

“Two  Years  on  the  Alabama.”  By  Lieut.  Arthur  Sinclair 
(serving  with  Admiral  Semmes).  Price,  $3;  with  the  Vet- 
eran, $3.50;  premium  for  8 subscriptions. 

“Diplomatic  History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.”  By 
James  Morton  Callahan.  Price,  $1.50;  with  the  Veteran, 
$2.50;  premium  for  6 subscriptions. 

“Southern  States  of  the  American  Union.”  By  Hon.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry.  Price,  $1.25;  with  the  Veteran,  $2;  premium  for 
4 subscriptions. 

“Story  of  the  Confederate  States.”  By  Prof.  W.  T.  Derry. 
Price,  cloth,  $2.50;  half  morocco,  $3:  with  the  Veteran,  $3 
and  $3.50;  premium  for  12  and  14  subscriptions. 

“Hancock’s  Diary.”  By  R.  R.  Hancock,  a member  of  Bell’s 
Brigade  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry.  Price,  $2;  with  the  Veteran, 
$2.25;  premium  for  8 subscriptions. 

“Military  Annals  of  Tennessee.”  By  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Linds- 
ley.  Price,  $5 ; with  the  Veteran,  $5.50. 


In  addition  to  these  historical  works,  the  Veteran  will  be 
pleased  to  fill  orders  for  the  lighter  works  of  fiction.  The 
ever-popular  books  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page  and  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  can  be  gotten  for  our  patrons  at  regular  prices.  The 
latter  author  has  a new  book  now  in  press  under  the  title  of 
“The  Tar  Baby,  and  Other  Songs  of  Uncle  Remus,”  which  is 
in  the  style  of  “Uncle  Remus,”  and  the  price  is  $2. 

Write  us  for  any  book  that  you  may  want,  and  we  will 
ascertain  the  price  and  let  you  know. 


RECOLLECTIONS  AND  LETTERS  OF  GEN.  ROBERT 
E.  LEE. 

The  publication  of  these  papers  by  Capt.  R.  E.  Lee,  the 
youngest  son  of  General  Lee,  through  Doubleday,  Page 
& Co.,  is  a matter  of  historical  interest  not  only  to  this  coun- 
try, but  throughout  the  civilized  world;  for  while  we  can 
claim  him  as  our  own  and  cherish  his  memory  with  un- 
speakable love  and  pride,  the  world  can  justly  claim  him 
as  one  of  its  greatest  captains. 

The  book  does  not  try  to  establish  new  truths  about 
the  policies  or  battles  of  the  Confederacy,  but  truthfully 
reveals  to  the  world,  for  the  first  time,  the  personal  corre- 
spondence between  the  great  general  and  his  family.  Save  his 
devotion  to  the  South,  there  were  none  so  sacred  as  these. 
Great  as  the  world  concedes  Gen.  Lee  to  be  as  a military 
chieftain,  knightly  soldier  that  he  was,  yet,  after  reading 
these  letters,  one  cannot  but'fieel  that  as  a private  citizen, 
Christian  gentleman,  a most  tender  and  affectionate  hus- 
band and  father,  he  was  as  great  as  when  glancing  over  the 
victorious  columns  of  his  “incomparable  infantry.” 

Aside  from  these  letters  of  his  father,  Capt.  Lee  gives 
many  interesting  incidents  of  his  private  life,  showing  his 
domestic  traits  of  character,  his  love  of  quiet  home  fife,  his 
quiet  humor,  his  special  fondness  for  little  children  and  pets 
of  all  kinds,  and  his  almost  human  love  for  his  old  grav 
war  horse.  Traveler. 

The  innumerable  marks  of  affection  and  loyalty  from  the 
Southern  people  touched  him  profoundly.  When  his  health 
failed  and  he  made  what  became  a triumphant  trip  to  the 
South  he  almost  shrank  from  the  crowds  that  did  him  hon- 
or. He  said;  “I  am  only  a poor  old  Confederate.” 

Tempting  business  offers  came  to  him,  but  he  declined. 
To  one  proposition  he  made  this  reply;  “I  am  grateful, 
but  I have  a self-imposed  task  which  I must  accomplish. 
I have  led  the  young  men  of  the  South  in  battle ; I have 
seen  many  of  them  die  on  the  field;  I shall  devote  my  re- 
maining energies  to  training  young  men  to  do  their  duty 
in  life.” 

In  the  fullness  of  the  closing  years  at  Lexington  his 
great  heart  went  out  in  affectionate  sympathy  with  his  bat- 
tle-tried comrades! 

“Traveler”  was  with  him  in  those  last  years.  .A.lmost 
to  the  end  he  continued  his  rides.  Often  he  rode  alone, 
galloping  home  through  the  twilight.  Always  his  thoughts 
were  for  his  State.  Once  during  his  last  year,  one  of  his 
young  cousins,  in  talking  with  him,  wondered  what  fate 
was  in  store  for  “us  poor  Virginians.”  The  General  replied, 
with  his  earnest,  softened  look;  “You  can  work  for  Vir- 
ginia, to  build  her  up  again,  to  make  her  great  again.  You 
can  teach  your  children  to  love  and  cherish  her.” 

You  finish  these  “Recollections  and  Letters  of  Gen. 
Lee”  with  a deeper  and  truer  veneration  of  his  character 
and  purpose.  It  is  an  intimate  view  of  a noble  and  chival- 
rous career. 
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THE  R.  E.  LEE  MINE  IN  COLORADO. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  splendid  showing  on  our  back 
cover  page  of  the  Southern  Mining,  Milling,  and  Development 
Company,  controlled  entirely  in  the  South.  The  General 
Manager,  Mr.  W.  H.  Crawford,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Spaulding,  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  are  Nashville  men  well  known  for 
their  capacity  and  integrity. 

Just  as  the  Veteran  goes  to  press  a letter  comes  from  Mr. 
F.  A.  Babcock,  the  Superintendent,  to  the  General  Manager, 
stating : “Have  struck  ore  in  tunnel  that  we  are  now  entering. 
The  vein  is  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  it  looks  to  me  that  we 
are  soon  to  be  ‘Bonanza  Kings.’  All  excitement  here;  it  is 
the  greatest  strike  in  years.”  The  assay  referred  to,  made  by 
Mr.  H.  K.  Miller,  an  assayist  with  well-established  reputation, 
is:  Silver  per  ton,  1,327  ounces  ($796.20);  and  gold  per  ton, 
$8o.S8. 


THE  RAILROADS  AND  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

St.  Louis  people  will  certainly  deserve  a rest  after  another 
month.  Ihose  who  have  been  much  at  the  Fair  cannot  but 
have  deep  sympathy  for  the  strain  upon  all  who  cater  to 
the  public.  Working  girls — at  the  Union  Station  Restaurant, 
for  instance — must  be  quite  exhausted  through  the  perpetual 
rush  for  so  many  months.  A half  million  people  there,  no 
doubt,  are  more  or  less  affected  by  it  to  an  exacting  degree. 

Will  there  be  any  e.xhibition  next  year?  The  Veteran 
suggests  it.  It  seems  too  bad  that  so  many  great  buildings 
in  which  is  invested  many  millions  of  dollars  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed while  in  sucli  good  condition.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  can't  go  this  year  would  do  so  next,  when  the 
e.xhibition,  though  perhaps  diminished,  would  be  refined — 
and  there  is  great  room  for  that — and  it  would  do  at  least 
commensurate  good.  Another  e.xhibition  would  enable  the 
management  of  the  great  Fair  to  reduce  in  large  proportion 
the  unavoidable  loss  in  so  great  an  enterprise. 

Then  the  railroads  would  certainly  favor  it.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  the  aggregate  sum  that  it  has  paid  to 
them.  Some  of  the  railroads  have  been  arbitrary  and  illib- 
eral. This  complaint  can  hardly  be  made  against  any  South- 
ern roads.  Taking  Nashville,  for  instance,  most  liberal 
rules  have  been  maintained.  Extra  trains  are  used  when- 
ever necessary  and  low  rates  have  been  the  rule.  The 
Louisville  and  Nashville  has  rendered  excellent  service  with 
splendid  equipment.  It  furnishes  special  service  and  often 
very  low  rates  for  entertainments  and  public  gatherings  of 
importance.  The  system  is  progressive  in  aiding  the  de- 
velopment of  industries  throughout  its  territory,  and  adver- 
tises without  stint  the  various  resources  on  and  adja- 
cent to  its  lines.  Its  record  for  low  freight  rates  as  against 
places  with  greater  competition  is  well  known.  While 
Nashville  has  not  as  high  an  official  as  formerly,  its  manage- 
ment is  well  represented  in  the  city,  and  Nashville  is  hon- 
ored in  the  selection  of  its  leading  counsel,  Mr.  Chas.  N. 
Burch,  of  whom  all  its  people  are  proud.  He  is  a Confed- 
erate Son,  while  such  Veterans  as  Robert  Gates  and  John 
G.  Cisco,  attorney,  are  Industrial  and  Immigration  Agents 
for  the  system,  homogeneous  to  the  people  who  patronize 
the  company. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  system,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Illinois  Central,  does  all  that  could  be 
expected  for  the  territory  of  its  lines.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  systems  in  the  Union  in  supplying  trans- 
portation facilities  to  the  Fair.  There  doubtless  never 
was  a railway  system  managed  more  satisfactorily  and  more 


pleasing  to  its  patrons.  Its  official  headquarters  are  in 
Nashville,  and  its  managers,  ever  quick  to  see  the  needs  of  its 
patrons,  respond  promptly  and  generously.  The  territory 
in  the  States  which  it  traverses  is  favored  as  thoroughly 
as  that  on  any  line  in  the  land. 


Management  of  the  Spanish-American  War  Criticised. 
— Isaac  R.  Sherwood,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  evidently  had 
experience  in  service  for  the  Union  in  the  sixties  (he  takes 
the  Veteran),  made  an  address,  which  is  published,  in 
Vi/hich  he  criticises  the  management  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  and  quotes:  “Killed  in  battle  or  died  of  wounds, 
329.  Died  in  the  camps  of  the  United  States  from  neglect, 
embalmed  beef,  and  incompetent  medical  and  military  staff, 
5,277.”  Then  he  comments;  "Since  history  was  born  out  of 
the  womb  of  the  centuries  there  has  never  before  been  a 
war,  in  any  country,  pagan  or  Christian,  with  such  a ter- 
rible record  of  camp  fatalities  as  this.  All  this  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  the,  best  array  of  living  soldiers, 
ripe  in  actual  war  experience,  who  offered  their  services 
to  the  President.” 


PRIVATE  JOHN  ALLEN  (OF  MISSISSIPPI)  AT  HOME. 


The  recent  reunion  of  the  Second  Kentucky  Brigade 
occurred  at  Earlington  and  was  very  much  enjoyed.  Col. 
Bennett  H.  Young,  commanding  the  Kentucky  Division, 
was  the  principal  speaker.  Col.  F.  A.  Owen,  of  Evansville, 
was  chosen  to  command  the  First  Kentucky  Regiment  in 
the  brigade.  As  former  adjutant  of  that  regiment.  Com- 
rade Owen  made  a detailed  report  of  each  Camp,  giving 
the  number  of  the  living,  how  many  have  died  since  the 
organization,  and  how  many  in  the  Home  at  Pewee  Val- 
ley. The  oldest  organized  under  the  rule  of  Tennessee 
Bivouacs,  organized  in  1866,  has  living  26,  one  of  whom 
is  in  the  Confederate  Home,  and  36  have  died.  The  Mad- 
isonville  Graphic  states; 

“The  newly  elected  Col.  F.  A.  Owen  joined  the  Eighth 
Kentucky  Infantry  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  1861,  and  was 
elected  first  duty  sergeant.  He  was  wounded  at  Fort  Don- 
elson  February  15,  1862.  He  escaped  prison  at  Camp 

Morton,  Ind.,  March  16,  1862.  He  was  first  recruit  of  the 
Tenth  and  was  made  its  adjutant.  He  was  surrendered 
at  Johnson’s  Island  June  22,  1865,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  a commercial  traveler.” 
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A CURE  FOR  ASTHMA. 

Asthma  sufferers  need  uo  longer  leave  home  and 
business  in  onler  to  be  cured.  Nature  has  produced 
a vegetable  remedy  that  will  permanently  cure 
Asthma  and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial 
tubes.  Having  tested  its  wonderful  ciirative  powers 
in  thousamls  of  cases  (with  a record  of  fO  per  cent 
permanently  cured),  and  desiring  to  relieve  human 
suffering,  I will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  sufferers 
from  Asthma.  Consumption,  Catarrh.  Bronchitis, 
and  nel'^■ons  diseases,  this  recipe,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail.  Ad- 
dress with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noyes, 
847  Powers  Block,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  (2) 


“OLD  VOICES.” 

BY  HOWARD  \\  EEDEN. 

“Old  Voices"  is  the  latest  of  Miss 
Howard  Weeden’s  productions,  just  is- 
sued from  the  press  of  Doubleday,  Page 
& Co.,  New  York, 

'fo  one  familiar  with  the  unapproach- 
able negro  dialect  poems  and  pictures  of 
this  gifted  writer  it  is  sufficient  com- 
mendation to  say  that  this  last  is  the  best 
work  she  has  yet  given  to  the  public. 
Miss  Weeden  devoted  two  years  to  the 
preparation  of  this  book,  and  it  is  a work 
of  art  and  sentiment  from  the  outer 
binding  to  the  last  line  it  covers.  It  is 
a larger  volume  than  any  of  her  other 
books,  has  elaborate  and  artistic  border 
decorations  by  Cora  Parker,  while  the 
negro  portraits,  with  which  the  book  is 
profusely  illustrated,  are  such  as  could 
come  from  under  the  pencil  of  Miss 
Weeden  only. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  her  friend, 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  (Uncle  Remus). 


LITERARY  NOTE. 

The  lovely  Tennessee  Valley  is  the 
scene  of  “Forestfield,”  a story  of  the  Old 
South,  by  Robert  T.  Bentley,  a striking 
novel  of  two  great  periods  in  the  South 
just  before  and  during  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  in  one  sense  of  the  phrase  a histor- 
ical novel,  but  so  original  in  treatment  as 
to  make  it  unique  among  books  of  that 
class.  A panorama  of  the  Old  South 
during  the  war  passes  before  the  reader's 
eyes,  and  the  destiny  of  the  New  South 
is  painted  in  a bold  manner,  the  predic- 
tion being  made  that  an  exodus  of  the 
negro  race  to  Africa  will  occur  in  1913, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  emancipation. 

The  characters  and  customs  of  the  old 
regime,  now  almost  gone,  are  vividly  de- 
scribed, and  contrasted  wth  the  busi- 
nesslike and  less  courtly  spirit  now  mak- 
ing its  way  through  that  section.  Slave- 
stealing, slave-selling,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  tender  relations  which  often 
existed  between  master  and  slave.  South- 
ern chivalry,  the  battle  of  Manassas,  the 
bravery  of  Confederate  soldiers  and 
hardships  undergone  by  the  Southerners 
during  the  dreadful  period  of  the  war, 
and  the  devastation  encountered  every- 
where in  the  South  after  the  great  con- 


flict, are  all  vividly  depicted  in  a sin-  j 
cere,  historical  spirit  which  both  South-  | 
erners  and  Northerners  must  respect.  ' 
New  York:  The  Grafton  Press,  pub-  , 

lishers.  i2mo,  cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.50.  j 


“ORDER  NO.  II.” 

This  novel,  by  Caroline  Abbott  Stan- 
ley, is  one  of  the  best  written  since  the 
Civil  War,  having  as  its  foundation 
scenes  and  incidents  of  that  unhappy  j 
period.  It  is  a love  story  delightfully 
told,  but  ingeniously  interwoven  in  the 
frightful  and  internecine  border  warfare 
that  raged  so  dreadfully  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas  from  i860  to  1865,  the  hor- 
rors of  which  can  be  realized  only  by 
one  who  witnessed  the  scenes  so  faith- 
fully portrayed  by  the  author. 

The  most  vivid,  and  not  the  least 
pleasing,  pen  pictures  in  the  book,  es- 
pecially to  those  familiar  with  planta- 
tion life  before  the  war,  are  the  servants 
and  the  sunny  days  at  “Keswick”  before 
touched  by  the  blighting  hand  of  war. 

It  is  a delightful  book,  and  gives  a true 
picture  of  life  in  the  South  previous  to 
the  war,  as  well  as  the  awful  period  of 
which  it  treats.  ; 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  | 
New  York. 


A correspondent  wishes  to  procure  a 
copy  of  the  poem  by  Father  Ryan,  be- 
ginning: 

“Tell  it  as  you  may, 

It  never  can  be  told ; 

Sing  it  as  you  may, 

It  never  can  be  sung. 

The  story  of  the  glory 
Of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray.” 

A book  of  his  poems  not  being  at 
hand,  the  favor  of  a copy  of  this  poem 
will  be  appreciated. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Holcomb,  of  Aspermont, 
Tex.,  President  of  the  Masonic  Rural 
Association,  of  Cumming’s  Brigade, 
Georgia  Volunteers,  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  names,  which  he  has  in 
his  possession,  would  like  to  hear  from 
all  of  them. 

Shirley  C.  Ashby,  of  Helena,  Mont., 
inquires  for  Col.  C.  S.  Venable,  who 
served  on  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee’s  staff. 


FOR  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS 

An  Old  andWell-Tried  Remedy. 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHINO  SYRUP 

bas  been  used  lor  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  ol 
MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD, 
SOFTENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES  WIND 
COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  DIARRHEA.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  every  part  ol  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHING  SYRIP, 

AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER  KIND. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A BOTTLE^ 


Sore  Eyes  Cured  Free 

Famous  Lotion  That  Is  Absolutely  Harmless  and 
Positively  Cures  Sore  Eyes,  Granulated 
Lids,  Wild  Hairs,  Ulcers,  Cata- 
racts, Bloodshot  or  Inflamed 
or  Tired  Eyes. 

It  Makes  Weak  Eyes  Stiong,  and  Gives  Instant 
Relief  to  the  Burning  Pain  or  Soreness  of 
Strained  Eyes  or  Eyes  Hurt  by 
Night  Work.  Send  Your  Name 
and  Address  To-Day  for 
Free  Package. 

The  cures  being  made  by 
this  mag-ic  lotion  evci-y 
day  are  t i nly  remarkable. 
C.  F.  G-orman,  of  Austin, 
jMiiin.,  says  he  vva  ; blind 
I'or  yeai's  with  cataract. 
He  docti  ir  ed  w ith  one  spe- 
cialist 22  montlis  without 
results.  Now  lie  tells  of 
his  marvelous  cure  by  Schlegid's  Magic  Eye 
Lotion  after  all  others  failed.  Mrs.  B.  A.  Hub- 
bard. Plum  Point,  Tenii.,  lolls  of  her  cure  in  a 
month  with  this  lotion  after  ail  doctors  and 
remedies  had  failed  for  fi\-e  yeai’s  to  cure  her. 
To-dav  she  can  see  perfectly  out  of  bolh  eyes. 
Rev.  M.  H.  Blackman,  the  well-known  pastor  of 
Ovid,  Pa.,  was  cured  of  a case  of  granulated 
eyelids  that  had  resisted  for  years  all  attempts 
of  doctors  to  cure.  3Ir.  George  \V.  Byers, 
Owensbc'ro,  Ky.,  was  cured  of  ulcers  and  wild 
hairs  with  tills  lotion  after  all  other  remedies 
had  failed.  Dora  Casey.  Chicago,  was  cured  of 
granulated  lids,  for  which  doct''rs  treated  her 
for  five  months  steady,  but  failed  to  rure.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Angell,  of  Iowa,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best-known  doctors  in  the  West,  suffered  with 
granulated  lids  for  seven  years.  He  tried  every 
remedy,  but  failed  to  cure  iiiiti  I he  used  Prof, 
^chlegel's  eye  lotion,  and  one  bottle  gave  him 
more  relief  thiii  all  the  remedies  lie  ever  tried. 
G.  Klopfer,  the  well-known  florist  of  Peoria, 
[11.,  suffered  for  years  with  weak,  watery,  and 
ore  eyes,  and  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  with 
doctors.  One  bottle  of  Prof.  Schlegel's  Magic 
Eye  Lotion  cured  him.  It  stops  pain  in.stantly. 
It  contains  no  cocaine  nor  other  harmful  drugs, 
md  it  cures  sore  or  weak  eyes  to  stay  cured. 
The  Professor  is  very  glad  to  send  a free  package 
of  his  remedy  to  any  one  who  suffers  with  their 
eyes.  Write  to-day  to  Prof.  H.  T.  Schlegel.  (>50 
Mackinaw  Building,  Chicago,  III,  and  be  cured. 


A VALUABLE  WORLD’S  FAIR 
FOLDER— FREE. 

If  you  are  going  to  the  World’s  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  write  W.  L.  Danley,  G.  P.  A., 
N.,  C.,  and  St.  L.  Ry.,  for  thirty-two- 
page  illustrated  folder,  containing  bird’s- 
eye  view  and  ground  plan  of  the  Ex- 
position, list  of  hotels,  map  of  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  and  other  interesting  in- 
formation regarding  the  Fair. 

The  best  route  to  St.  Louis  is  via  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis 
Ry.  Very  low  rates  are  now  in  effect. 


C.  C.  Matthews,  of  the  Confederate 
Home  at  Austin,  Tex.,  makes  inquiry 
concerning  one  Vic  Eggleston’s  regi- 
ment, from  which  he  was  transferred 
to  Forrest’s  Cavalry.  This  comrade  was 
captured  and  died  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio. 


Frank  M.  Duffy,  of  Guthrie,  Ky.,  is 
very  anxious  to  secure  the  address  of 
Capt.  W.  H.  Pharr,  who  commanded  a 
company  of  the  Third  Regular  Eng. 
Troops,  or  the  name  and  address  of  any 
member  of  this  company. 
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jated  nKv^a^f  doing  of  , 

jvill  improve  the  tone  of  every  necessary  canvass,  as  well  as 
i that  of  the  quality  of  your  civil  service. 

F.  B.  HEMPHILL,  & CO. 

BROKERS, 

ROOM  3 KENYON  BUILDING,  216  FIFTH  STREET. 

Louisville,  ky. 

Home  Phone  6418. 

Cumberland  Phone  49. 

All  trades  placed  in  Louisville,  New  York 
OR  CHICAGO,  as  traders  MAY  DIRECT.  New  York 
stocks  a specialty.  We  have  a friend  in  one  of  the  largest 
brokers’  offices  in  New  York,  who  advises  us  daily  as  to 
probable  course  of  market,  many  traders  in  Louisville,  who 
have  made  money  on  this  information,  can  attest  as  to  its 
reliability.  Loans  negotiated,  and  all  transactions  strictly 
confidential.  Write  for  Daily  Financial  News,  sent  free  on 
application.  Trades  made  and  closed  after  close  of  market 
whenever  possible. 

GERMAN  AND  AMERICAN  METHODS  OF  SETTLING  TRADE, 
DIFFICULTIES  COMPARED. 


jng  the 


GERMAN  METHODS. 

one  of  the  Ga 


nan  printing 


THE  SOUTHWEST 
IS  PROSPERING 


ARKANSAS,  TEXAS,  AND  LOUISIANA  FULL 
OF  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PERSONS 
OF  SMALL  MEANS. 


No  section  of  the  country  is  more 
prosperous  than  the  Southwest.  No  sec- 
tion is  showing  such  gains  in  wealth  and 
population,  and  no  other  section  offers 
the  opportunities  for  securing  homes  and 
making  a start  in  the  world  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Southwest. 

With  cheap  lands  and  fertile  soil  that 
will  grow  anything  raised  in  the  North, 
is  the  added  attraction  of  a mild,  even 
climate. 

Live  cheaper,  make  more,  and  save 
more — surround  yourself  with  more 
comforts. 

Write  for  our  descriptive  literature — 
tells  all  about  that  great  country — and 
let  us  help  you  find  a location. 

Very  low  round-trip  rates  via  Cotton 
Belt  Route — one  fare  plus  $2 — on  first 
and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  to 
points  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas 

W.  C.  ADAMS,  T.  P.  A., 
Cotton  Belt,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


J.  1.  Wade,  of  Brady,  Tex.  (Box 
ic6),  wants  to  hear  from  any  members 
of  Company  C,  Third  and  Fifth  Missouri 
Infantry,  Col.  James  McCown,  Capt. 
Gnthredge. 

W,  Oliver,  Laurel  Hill,  Fla.,  is  in 
search  of  some  one  who  can  give  proof 
of  his  service  in  the  war.  He  enlisted 
at  Laurens  C.  H.,  S.  C.,  February  6, 
i86i,  and  was  mustered  into  service  on 
the  14th  of  that  month  as  a member  of 
Company  A,  First  Battalion  of  Heavy 
Artillery.  After  twelve  months’  serv- 
ice with  this  battalion  he  was  with 
Company  A,  of  the  Third  South  Caro- 
lina Regiment,  till  December  of  1862, 
when  he  was  detailed  for  a shoemaker, 
in  which  capacity  he  continued  till  the 
surrender  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  May,  1865. 
He  is  now  in  need,  and  can  procure  a 
pension  from  his  State  if  his  service  can 
be  proved. 


Jos.  R.  Haw,  No.  700  Armistead 
Avenue,  Hampton,  Va.,  wants  to  know 
if  Capt.  Morgan,  who  was  a quarter- 
master, and  Lieut.  Morgan,  of  Company 
H,  Fourth  Tennessee  Battalion  of  Cav- 
alry, Dibrell’s  Brigade,  are  living.  Also 
wants  to  get  a good  account  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Shaw’s  Fourth  Battalion  of  Ten- 
nessee Cavalry.  Some  comrade  should 
be  able  to  furnish  this. 

A sister  of  Adjt.  H.  F.  Jones,  Cobb’s 
Legion  of  Cavalry,  wishes  to  know  if 
Mr.  J.  W.  Walter,  of  Hamilton  Crossing, 
Va.,  is  still  alive. 


THE  RED,  WHITE,  AND  RED. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
Is  an  army  so  grand 
Whose  object  is  to  subjugate 
Dixie’s  fair  land. 

They  say  we  have  split 
This  great  Union  in  two, 

And  altered  the  colors 

Of  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 

Chorus. 

Hurrah  ! hurrah  ! We’re  a nation  they 
dread. 

Three  cheers  for  Jeff  Davis,  the  Red, 
White,  and  Red. 

Our  flag  it  is  simple, 

But  by  it  we’ll  stand ; 

It  floats  from  the  Potomac 
To  the  great  Rio  Grande; 

It  floats  o’er  a nation 
The  Yankees  most  dread. 

Always  defending 
The  Red,  White,  and  Red. 

O Dixie,  fair  Di.xie, 

I'he  land  of  my  birth, 

The  dearest  and  happiest 
Land  upon  earth ; 

Llnto  her  colors 
I’ll  prove  a Confed, 

And  die  in  defending 

The  Red,  White,  and  Red. 


Conway  Humphreys,  Stillwater,  Okla., 
seeks  information  of  Sam  Humphreys, 
who  enlisted  in  Lafayette  County,  Mo., 
under  Capt.  Withers.  Sam  was  with 
the  Missouri  troops  at  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg,  after  which  he  went  back  to 
the  army  and  was  reported  killed  at  Ken- 
nesaw  Mountain.  If  any  of  his  com- 
rades can  give  any  information  of  his 
fate,  it  will  be  appreciated.  He  would 
have  been  nineteen  years  old  had  he  lived 
until  March,  186.^. 


Robt.  J.  Rhodes,  of  Whiteville,  Tenn., 
one  of  P'orrest's  old  regiment,  wishes  to 
learn  the  names  of  the  five  men  captured 
by  Foqrest  at  Morning  Sun  between 
Memphis  and  Somerville,  just  about  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow.  He 
thinks  it  was  Gen.  Sturges’s  command, 
and  that  one  of  the  men  was  a captain, 
a merchant  of  New  York.  Stopping  in 
a store  at  Somerville  out  of  a shower  of 
rain,  this  captain  met  with  Mr.  Reid,  to 
whom  he  had  sold  goods,  and  by  him 
was  reassured  as  to  being  in  safe  hands. 

Mrs.  Winnie  Woodsiel,  of  Austin, 
Ark.,  would  like  to  hear  from  any  of  the 
survivors  of  Company  K,  Forty-Third 
Alabama  Regiment  of  Infantry,  who 
knew  her  husband,  W.  J.  T.  Woodsiel, 
commonly  called  Tom. 


^opfederat^  l/eterai> 
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If  you  are  ^oin^  to  tKe 

WORLD'S  FAIR 


'TaKe  tKe 


I^a  i Iw  a X 


THROUGH  SLEEPERS12  ST.  LOUIS 


FROM 

Jacksonville,  Macon,  Augusta,  Atlanta, 
Chattanooga,  Nashville 


• • 


"R^oute 


W^rite  to-dax 

For  rates  and  folder  showing  through  schedules,  also  for 
thirty-two  page  illustrated  World’s  Fair  folder  containing 
bird’s-eye  view  and  ground  plan  of  the  Exposition,  list  of 
hotels,  map  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  other  interesting 
information  about  the  Fair.  " — 


W.  L.  DANLEY, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  N.  C.  & St.  L.  R'y, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


SOLDIER  ON  A HORSE. 

Copy  of  this  old  song  is  given  by  W. 
P,  Bumpass,  of  Puryear,  Tenn.,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  made  by  Rev.  A.  T. 
Goodloe. 

Old  Forrest  on  a spree  was  bent, 
Soldier  on  a jubilee; 

And  to  Paduc  he  went, 

Soldier  on  a horse. 

Chorus. 

Walk  along,  jog  along. 

Soldier  on  a jubilee; 

Walk  along,  jog  along. 

Soldier  on  a horse. 

Col.  Duckworth,  with  part  of  the  crew. 
Soldier  on  a jubilee; 

Taken  Union  City,  too. 

Soldier  on  a horse. 

At  Fort  Pillow  we  had  our  sport. 
Soldier  on  a jubilee ; 

Shootin’  niggers  in  the  fort. 

Soldier  on  a horse. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  Aberdeen, 
Soldier  on  a horse? 

Prettiest  girls  you  ever  seen. 

Soldier  on  a horse. 


“HULDAH.” 

Lily  Ryan,  formerly  of  Chattanooga, 
writes  of  “Huldah 

“ ‘Huldah,’  the  latest  offering  from 
the  pen  of  those  two  brilliant  young 
Southern  writers,  Grace  MacGowan 
Cook  and  Alice  MacGowan,  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  has  been  ushered  into  the 
literary  world  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Publishing  Company,  handsomely  bound 
and  beautifully  illustrated. 

“ ‘Huldah’  is  distinctly  a success,  and 
the  story  is  original  and  interesting  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last.  It  is  some- 
thing of  a character  sketch,  but  the 
story  is  written  to  make  a background 
from  which  the  character  of  ‘Huldah’ 
looms  forth.  Her  refreshing  philosophy, 
her  terse  expressions,  and  her  genial 
and  happy  temperament,  coupled  with 
her  ability  to  make  the  most  of  a hard 
career  and  find  good  in  all  things,  come 
like  a breath  of  sweet-scented  breeze 
across  a field  of  lilies.  It  is  a book  writ- 
ten to  uplift  and  enlighten  and  bring  here 
a tear  only  to  be  rapidly  succeeded  by 
a hearty  laugh  at  the  numerous  funny 
escapades  suffered  by  her  and  her 
‘brood’  (as  she  calls  them)  of  orphans; 
for  ‘Huldah’  is  a motherly  soul,  and  at 
her  home  in  the  Western  cattle  country 
she  rules  supreme  as  the  mother  to  the 
entire  district,  from  the  kindly,  rough, 
and  happy-go-lucky  cowboys  down  to 
the  little  children  whom  she  has  from 
time  to  time  adopted. 


“There  is  no  moral  preached  in  this 
story,  but  there  is  a lesson  learned,  and 
that  is  to  be  brave,  to  be  strong,  to 
laugh  much  and  weep  little,  to  bring  a 
streak  of  sunshine  and  soothe  pain,  to 
look  on  misfortune  with  pity,  and  to  lend 
a hand  to  suffering  humanity,  no  matter 
how  unfortunately  the  sufferer  may  have 
come  by  trouble. 

“The  book  as  a whole  gives  a glimpse 
into  the  life  of  the  West  in  a new  and 
original  vein,  touching  up  much  of  its 
pathos  and  pleasures,  and  is  cleverly 
written  throughout.’’ 


C.  H.  Andrews,  Milledgeville,  Ga. : “I 
saw  published  sometime  ago  in  tabular 
form  the  numbers  of  each  command  that 
composed  G.  M.  Sorrell’s  Brigade,  in 
Mahone’s  Division,  A.  P.  Hill’s  Corps, 
A.  N.  V.,  who  surrendered  at  Appomat- 
tox. This  brigade  was  previously 
Wright’s  Brigade,  and  was  composed  of 
the  Third,  Twenty-Second,  Forty-Eighth, 
and  Sixty-Fourth  Regiments,  and  the 
Second  and  Twelfth  Georgia  Battalions 
of  Infantry.  I have  lost  sight  of  the 
publication  mentioned,  and  would  like 
to  get  the  information  from  any  who 
can  give  it.’’ 
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Confederate 
Lapel  Buttons 

Gold  Plate  and  Enameled  - 50c.  each 
Solid  Gold  and  Enameled  - 90c.  each 

POSTPAID. 


S.  psf.  MEYER, 

1231  PennsylYania  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  hr  Complete  Price  List, 


TO  CALI  TONI  A 

via  Scenic  Colorado  or  'I'rue  Southern 
Route.  Daily  Through  Pullman  Stand- 
ard Sleeping  Cars,  St.  Louis  to  San 
Francisco,  via  the  Missouri  Pacific  Ry. 
and  Scenic  Colorado.  Elegant  Tourist 
Sleeping  Car  Service  every  Tuesday 
and  rinirsday  from  St.  Louis,  Daily 
Through  Pullman  Standard  Sleeping 
Cars,  St.  Louis  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
via  Iron  Mountain  Route — the  True 
Southern  Route.  New  Tourist  Sleep- 
ing Car  Excursions,  via  Iron  Mountain 
Route  and  El  Paso,  leave  St.  Louis  every 
Tuesday  and  Saturday.  The  service  and 
equipment  is  strictly  up-to-date.  Round- 
trip  and  low-rate  one-way  tickets  are 
on  sale,  via  Iron  Mountain  or  Missouri 
Pacific  Ry.,  from  all  principal  points  in 
the  East.  For  berth  reservations  and 
full  information,  address  R.  T.  G.  Mat- 
thews, T.  P.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  or  H. 
C.  Townsend,  G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  St,  Louis, 
Mo. 


Dr.  VV.  C.  Holmes,  of  Trenton,  Tex., 
who  was  captain  of  Company  H,  First 
Mississippi  Battalion  of  Sharpshooters, 
Featherston’s  Brigade,  Loring’s  Di- 
vision, Polk’s  Corps,  writes:  “At  the 
battle  of  New  Hope  Church  I was  left 
with  twenty-five  desperately  wounded 
men  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
All  died  but  four,  who  made  their  es- 
cape into  the  Confederate  lines  during 
the  terrible  fighting  around  Atlanta. 
They  were  myself,  Allen,  a young  boy 
of  the  Twelfth  Louisiana  Regiment,  arm 


Home  Treatment  for  Cancer. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Bye's  Balmy  Oils,  for  Cancer,  are  a 
positive  and  painless  care.  Most  cases  are  treat- 
ed at  home,  without  the  service  of  a pliysician. 
Send  for  book  teiling  .what  wonderful  things 
are  being  done  by  simply  anointing  with  oils. 
The  combination  is  a secret:  gives  instant  re- 
lief from  pain,  destroys  the  cancer  microbes, 
and  restores  the  patient  to  health.  Thousands 
of  cancers,  tumors,  catarrh,  \ilcers,  piles,  and 
malignant  di  eases  cured  in  the  last  ten  years. 
If  not  afflicted,  cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  some 
suffering  one.  Addi'es?  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye  Co.,  Box 
463,  Dallas,  Tex. 


off;  Joe  Blythe,  of  the  Fifth  IMissouri, 
leg  off;  — Shoemaker,  of  the  Thirty- 
Third  Mississippi,  arm  off  and  the  other 
badly  disabled.  If  any  of  these  comrades 
are  alive,  I would  like  to  hear  from 
them.  Dr.  Hayes,  the  surgeon  left  in 
charge  of  us,  was  from  Tuscumbia  or 
Florence,  Ala.  He  was  a most  elegant 
gentleman  and  a whole-souled  soldier. 
For  two  months  we  were  left  to  our- 
selves out  in  the  woods  at  Mount  Tabor 
Church  Hospital  in  full  hearing  of  the 
desperate  struggle  of  our  comrades  at 
Kennesaw  Mountain  and  around  At- 
lanta, and,  like  the  caged  eagle  hearing 
the  screams  of  its  companions,  we  could 
only  beat  against  the  bars  of  our  en- 
vironment, with  the  soldier’s  forlorn 
hope  that  all  would  be  for  the  best ; but 
not  one  word  could  we  hear.  Forty 
years  have  brightened  our  hardships  into 
transcendent  glory  and,  old  men  now, 
we  would  like  to  hear  from  one  another, 
especially  Dr.  Hayes.  Anything  from 
or  of  him  will  be  appreciated.  Also  to 
the  relatives,  descendants,  and  comrades 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Harrell,  of  the  Thirty- 
Third  Mississippi,  I can  give  particulars 
of  his  death  and  burial.” 


R.  D.  Heffner,  of  Camp  Barksdale,  at 
Kosciusko,  Miss.,  inquires  as  to  the  regi- 
ment, etc.,  to  which  Granville  L.  Heff- 
ner belonged.  He  went  from  Holmes 
County,  Miss.,  to  Texas,  and  enlisted  in 
a regiment  from  that  State.  His  rela- 
tives are  anxious  to  learn  anything  of 
his  career  in  the  Confederate  army. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Moseley,  at  No.  325  Main 
Street,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  asked  to 
act  as  Chairman  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mittee of  Company  E,  Fourth  Tennes- 
see, Starnes’s  old  regiment,  and  he  would 
like  to  have  any  surviving  members  of 
that  company  report  to  him  any  en- 
gagement or  scout  or  battle  or  skirmish 
in  which  it  was  engaged,  that  his  report 
may  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  1904. 

The  survivors  of  the  Thirty-Seventh 
Alabama  Regiment  have  been  trying  for 
years  to  recover  the  flag,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  regiment  by  the  wife  of 
Col.  James  Dowdell,  commanding.  It 
is  still  in  existence,  and  the  heirs  of  the 
Colonel  would  be  greatly  pleased  to  have 
it  in  their  possession.  Any  information 
about  it  can  be  sent  the  Veteran. 


W.  H.  Kearney,  of  Trezevant,  Tenn., 
wishes  to  hear  from  Dr.  W.  J.  W.  Kerr, 
of  Company  L,  Sixth  Tennessee  Volun- 
teer Infantry.  Fie  was  in  Texas  when 
last  heard  from. 


Deafness 
Can  Be  Cured. 

I Have  Made  the  Most  Marvelous  Discovery  for  the 
Positive  Cure  of  Deafness  and  Head  Noises, 
and  1 tiive  tlie  Secret  Free. 

With  This  Wonderful,  Mysterious  Power  I Have 
Maile  Peo|ile  Deaf  for  Years  Hear  (he  Tick 
of  a Watch  in  a Few  Minutes. 

Send  Me  No  Money— Simply  Write  Me  about  Tour 
Case  and  I Send  You  the  Secret  by  Ke- 
turn  Mail  Absolutely  Free. 

After  years  of  research  along  tlie  lines  of  the 
iteeper  scieiuilic  mysteries  of  tlie  occult  ami  in- 
vi.sihle  of  Naiiu’O-force.s  I liavefoiiiul  tlie  cause 
amt  cure  of  1 leaf  ness  amt  lieinl  noises,  anU  I liave 
hcen  enahleit  hy  this  same  mysterious  knowl- 
edge anil  power  to  give  to  many  unfortunate  and 
suffering  persons  perfect  hearing  again;  and  I 


I Have  Demonstrated  That  Deafness  Can  Be  Cured. 

— Dr.  tiny  Clifford  Powell. 

say  to  those  who  have  tlirowii  away  their  money 
on  clieap  apjiaratus,  salves,  air  pumps,  washes, 
douches,  and  tlie  list  of  innumcrahle  trash  that 
is  offered  the  iiiihlic,  through  tlaming  advertise- 
ments, I can  iind  will  cure  you,  and  cure  you  to 
stay  cured.  1 ask  no  money.  My  Ireatinent 
method  is  one  that  is  so  simple  it  can  he  used  in 
your  own  home.  You  can  investigate  fully,  ab- 
solutely free,  and  you  pay  for  it  only  after  you 
are  thorou.ghly  convinced  that  it  will  cure  you, 
as  it  has  thousands  of  others.  It  seems  to  make 
no  difference  with  this  ni.arveloiis  new  method 
how  long  you  have  been  deaf  nor  what  caused 
your  deafness,  this  now  troatraent  will  restore 
your  hearing  quickly  and  pcrinanently.  No 
matter  how  many  remedies  h.avc  failed  you,  no 
matter  how  many  doctors  h.ave  iironounccd  your 
case  hopeless,  this  new  magic  method  of  treat- 
ment will  cure  you.  I prove  this  to  your  entire 
satisfaction  before  you  jiay  a cent  for  it.  Write 
to-day,  and  I will  send  you  full  information  ab- 
s"'lutely  free  by  return  mail.  Address  Dr.  Guy 
Cliffonl  Powell,  1213  Auditorium  Building,  I’e- 
oria,  ill.  Remember,  send  no  money— simply 
your  name  and  adtiress.  You  will  receive  an 
Immediate  answer  and  full  information  by  re- 
turn mail. 


Miss  Sue  M.  Monroe,  of  Wellington, 
Va.,  writes  about  the  graves  of  some 
Alabama  soldiers  buried  on  a farm  near 
her,  who  died  from  wounds  and  sick- 
ness after  the  second  battle  of  Manas- 
sas. There  is  also  among  them  one 
member  of  the  Ninth  Louisiana.  Miss 
Monroe  wishes  to  have  the  graves 
fenced  in  with  wire,  which  will  not  be 
expensive,  and  any  contributions  for 
that  purpose  will  be  so  applied.  Some 
Texas  ladies  are  raising  money  to  have 
the  graves  of  some  Texas  soldiers 
fenced  in  there,  and  Miss  Monroe  takes 
great  interest  in  looking  after  this  work. 


Fififht  Fire  with  Fire 


the  example  at  the  plainsman  and  use_  the 
iTeapoiiswhich  nature  has  placedin  jour  hands  ! You  can’t 
sweep  back  the  tide  with  a hroom.  You  wouldn’t  try,  nor 
sliouM  you  try,  to  resist,  to  sweep  back  disease  with  a bottle 
of  alcohol  and  sarsaparilla  or  apackage  of  senna  and  straw. 
If  your  house  were  burning,  you  would  not  fight  the  flames 
with  a bottle  of  Eau  de  Cologne ; and  when  YOlIB_  INTER- 
NAL HOUSK.  the  dwelling  place  of  your  life,  your  vitality,  is 
burning  and  being  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  wasting, 
insidious  diseases,  it  is  just  as  foolhardy  to  attempt  to 
check  the  flames,  to  stojj  the  destruction  with  a sweet- 
tasting. sweet-smelling  pill,  tablet,  or  compound  made  to 
sell  and  to  .sell  only. 

Nature  has  provided  .a  cure  for  your  ills,  has  coml)ined  the  subtle  elements  of  IRON,  SUL- 
PHUR, and  MAGA'ESIUM,  elements  which  are  to  the  fires  of  disease  in  the  system  as  is  the 
fl-eman’s  hose  to  the  burning  building,  and  combined  them  in  a manner  of  her  own  which 
ma7'  ’s  inventive  and  creative  genius  has  been  unable  to  duplicate  or  counterfeit.  She  placed 
it  in  the ground  where  it  was  found,  forwhat  purpose  if  not  to  relieve  and  cure  the  illsof  man- 

You  can  test  it,  can  judge  for  yourself,  and  NEED  NOT  RISK  a cent  to  do  it.  It  is  different 
from  all  others,  and  can  be  offered  in  a different  way,  a way  that  “sellers  of  medicines” 
dare  not  duplicate.  If  you  are  sick  and  tired  of  quacks,  sick  of  dosing  yourself  day  after 
day  with  each  sunrise  finding  no  change  in  your  conditiun,  if  you  are  sick  of  being  imposed 
upon,  try  this  natural  curing  and  healing  ore.  IT  WILL  NOT  FAIL  YOU.  Read  our  special  off  er. 


yoxx  Are  to  'Be  the  Judge! 


WE  WILL  SEND 


to  every  subscriber  and  reader  of  the  Confederate  Veteran  a fulbsized  $1  i)ackage  of  VIT.^- 
ORE,  by  mail,  postpaid,  sufficient  for  one  month’s  treatment,  to  be  paid  for  within  one  month’s 
time  after  receipt,  if  the  receiver  can  truthfully  say  that  its  use  has  done  him  or  her  more  good 
than  all  the  drugs  and  doses  of  quacks  or  goo<i  doctors  or  patent  medicines  he  or  she  has  ever 
Tised.  Read  this  over  again  carefully,  and  understand  that  we  ask  our  pay  only  when  it  has  done 
you  good,  and  not  before.  We  take  all  the  risk;  you  have  nothing  to  lose.  If  it  does  not  benefit  you, 
you  pay  us  nothing.  We  give  you  thirty  days’  time  to  try  the  medicine,  thirty  days  to  see  results 
before  you  need  pav  us  one  cent,  and  voii  do  not  pay  the  one  cent  unless  you  do  see  the  results. 
You  are  to  be  the  Judge!  We  know  that  when  this  month’s  treatment  of  VIT,iE-ORE  has  either 
cured  you  or  put  you  on  the  road  to  cure  you  will  be  more  than  willing  to  pay.  We  know  VIT.^- 
ORE  and  are  willing  to  take  the  risk. 

WHAT  VITAE-ORE  IS; 

Vita3-0re  is  a natural,  hard,  adamantine,  rocklike  substance— mineral— ORE— mined  from  the 
ground  like  gold  and  silver  in  the  neighborhood  of  a once  powerful,  Imt  now  extinct,  mineral 
spring.  It  requires  twenty  vears  for  oxidization  by  exposure  to  the  air,  when  it  slacks  down  like 
lime,  and  is  then  of  medicinal  value.  It  contains  free  iron,  free  sulphur,  and  free  magnesium, 
three  properties  which  are  most  essential  for  the  retention  of  health  in  the  human  system,  and 
one  package— one  ounce— of  the  ORE,  when  mixed  with  a quart  of  water,  will  equal  in  medicinal 
strength  and  curative  value  800  gallons  of  the  most  powerful  mineral  water  drank  fresh  from  the 
springs.  It  is  a geological  discovery  to  which  nothing  is  added  and  from  which  nothing  is  taken. 
It  is  the  marvel  of  the  century  for  curing  such  diseases  as 

Bheamatism,  Bright’s  Disease,  Blood  Poisoning,  Heart  Trouble,  Dropsy,  Catarrh  and  Throat 
Affections,  Liver,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Ailments,  Stomach  and  Female  Disorders,  La 
Grippe,  Malarial  Fever,  Nervous  Prostration,  and  General  Debility, 

as  thousands  testify,  and  as  no  one.  answering  this,  writing  for  a package,  will  deny  after  using. 
VITu®-ORE  has  cured  more  chronic,  obstinate,  pvonoimced  incurable  cases  than  any  other  known 
medicine,  and  will  reach  such  cases  with  a more  rapid  and  powerful  curative  action  than  any 
medicine,  combination  of  medicines,  or  doctor’s  prescription  which  it  is  possible  to  procure. 

Vitae-Ore  will  do  the  same  for  you  as  it  has  for  hundreds  of  readers  of  the  Confederate  Veteran 
if  you  will  give  it  a trial.  Send  for  a $1  package  at  our  risk.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  tlie 
stamp  to  answer  this  announcement.  We  want  no  one’s  money  whom  Vitee-Ore  cannot  benefit. 
You  are  to  be  the  judge!  Can  anything  be  more  fair?  What  sensible  person,  no  matter  how  prej- 
udiced he  or  she  may  be,  who  desires  a cure,  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  would  hesitate  to  try 
Vitae-Ore  on  this  liberal  offer?  One  package  is  usually  sufficient  to  cure  ordinary  oases:  two  or 
three  for  chronic,  obstinate  cases.  We  mean  just  what  we  say  in  this  anTiouncenient,  and  will  do 
just  as  we  agree.  Write  to-day  for  a package  at  our  risk  and  expense,  giving  age  and  ailments, 
and  mention  the  Confederate  Veteran,  so  that  we  may  know  you  are  entitled  to  this  liberal  offer. 


‘SICK  UNTO  DEATH.” 

HaLd  Kidney,  Liver,  dLi\d  Stomach 
Troubles  for  MoLny  Yea.rs. 

-A  NEW  LEASE  ON  LIFE.” 

For  many  years  I had  kidney  and  liver  com- 
plaints. and  for  the  last  three  years  I have  hud 
stomach  trouble.  1 kept  growing  worse  ; nd  weaker 
every  day,  and  tried  doctors  and  several  patent 
medicines  without  any  relief  until  I had  given  up 
all  hope  of  ever  getting  any  better.  I saw  your 
advertisement  and 
thought  I would 
give  Vitie-Ore  a 
trial.  While  wait- 
ing for  the  medicine 
to  come  I grew  so 
weak  I could  not  sit 
up  more  than  five 
minutes  at  a time. 
'My  neighbors  said 
Ithat  I was  going  to 
;die,  and  my  wife 
;wantedto  send  me 
I up  to  the  hospital  at 
Portland, but  did  not 
know  how  to  get  me 
there,  as  1 was  un- 
able to  stand  the 
ride.  T received  the 
full  thirty-day  trial 
treatment  a d v e r - 
tised,  and  began 

immediately  to  take 

the  VitaB-Ore  as  directed.  In  four  days’  time  I 
was  able  to  sit  up  all  day,  which  I had  not  done 
for  six  months,  and  now  I am  able  to  ride  to  town, 
a distance  of  fiHeen  miles,  over  a hilly  country, 
and  walk  two  miles  to  the  postotfice.  I am  now 
on  my  second  package  of  Vitce-Ore.  All  my  neigh- 
bors and  friends  marvel  at  the  great  change  in  iny 
condition  in  so  short  a time,  and  all  give  full 
credit  to  your  treatment.  I cannot  say  enough 
for  the  Vitae-Ore  treatment,  but  thank  God  and 
the  Theo.  Noel  Company  for  a new  lease  on  my 
life.  M.  Butterfield,  Cleveland,  Oregon. 


NOT  A PENNY  UNLESS  BENEFITED.  This  offer  will  challenge  the  attention  and  consideration,  and 

— - — — — afterwards  the  gratitude,  of  every  living  person  who  desires 

better  health,  or  who  suffers  pains,  ills,  and  diseases  which  have  defied  the  medical  world  and  grown  worse  with  age.  We  care  not  for  your 
skepticism,  hut  ask  only  your  investigation,  and  at  our  expense,  regardless  of  what  ills  you  have,  by  sending  to  us  for  a package. 


THEO.  NOEL  CO„ 


Vefera.i\  Depf., 
VifaLC-Ore  Building, 


CHICAGO. 
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Qo^federat^  l/eterap 


The  £ye  of  the 

^ a t f o n 

Is  Turned  Toward 

^ e jc  a 4! 


The  best  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  oppor- 
tunities in  the  great  Southwest 
are  located  along  the  line  of  the 

Hou^sfon 
Tejcas  Cert- 
frat  li.  7^. 

which  traverses  the  heart  of 
Texas.  The  H.  & T.  C,  R.  R. 
maintains  a well-equipped  In- 
dustrial Department,  whose 
business  it  is  to  represent  the 
home  seeker — the  land  buyer, 
not  the  land  dealer. 

All  rec  uests  for  information 
appertaining  to  Texas  will  be 
given  prompt  attention  if  ad- 
dressed to 

Wnv.  Doherty  Stanley  H.  Watson 

A.  G.  P.  A.  Industrial  A/fent 


HOVSTON.  TEX. 


The  best  line  to 


INDIANAPOLIS, 

PEORIA, 

CHIOAGO, 

And  all  points  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan. 


CLEVELAND, 
BUFFALO, 
NEW  YORK, 
BOSTON, 

AND  ALL  ROINT3  BAST 

Information  cbeerfuUy  fumiebed  on  ap- 
nlieatioD  at  City  Ticket  OtBca  ‘‘Big  Ponr 
koBta/’  No.  259  Fourth  AvenDt,  *r  write 
te  S.  i.  Gstbs,  General  Ageat  Passenger 
Department,  Locisvii.lx,  Kr. 


California 

tmigbts  Ccmplar^  anb  Sovereign 
(3canb  Xobge,  IT.  9.  O.  f., 


meeting  will  be  held  In  San  Francisco  in 
Septeniber.  Very  low  rates  via  WABASH 
and  its  connections.  Tlie  WABASH  is  the 
only  line  running  to  tlie  Main  Entrance  of 
the  World’s  Eair  Grounds.  Holders  of  Wa- 
bash ticket  can  have  their  baggage  checked 
to  and  trom  the  Magnificent  New  Wabash 
Passenger  Station,  directly  at  tlio  Main  En- 
trance. Ten  days’  stop-overs  allowed  at  St. 
Louis  on  one-way  or  rouud-irlp  tickets,  go- 
ing or  returning,  

Call  on  or  write  for  particulars 

F.  W.  GREBNF,  D.  P.  A.,  Wa- 
bashR.  R.,  Room  aosUrban 
Building,  Touisville,  Ky. 


Great 

la 

Texas! 

The  Eyes  of 
the  World  Are 
Upon  Her. 

The  Home  Seeker 

Wants  to  know  about  her 
“Matchless”  Climate  and  her 
Cheap  Lands. 

The  Investor 

Wants  to  know  not  only  about 
her  Cheap  Land  and  Low 
Taxes,  but,  as  well.  Her 
Wealth  of  Mine  and  Forest, 
and  this  is  to  let  you  know  that 
The  International  & 

Great  Northern, 

Texas’  Greatest  Railroad, 
Traverses  more  than  a thousand 
miles  of  the  Cream  of  Texas’  Re- 
sources, latent  and  developed,  and 
that  you  may  learn  more  about  the 
GREAT  I.  & G.  N.  COUNTRY 
by  sending  a 2-cent  stamp  for  a 
copy  of  the  ILLEISTRATOR 
AND  GENERAL  NARRATOR, 
or  25  cents  for  a year’s  file  of  same, 
or  by  writing 

D.  d.  PRICI3, 

G-  <Sfc  T.  A.,  I.  <St  G.  IV.  R.  R., 
RaEestine,  Tex. 


How  to  Get  There 

QUICK 

The  Short  Line,  Via.  Bristol 

TO  THE  EAST 

Throvigh  Train 
No  CKatrvge 


Leave  NEW  ORLEANS,  Q.  & C V;30  p.m. 

“ MEMPHIS,  Southern  Ry 11 :00  p.m. 

“ CHATTANOOGA,  Soutb’nRy.  9:55  a.m. 

KNOXVILLE,  Southern  Ry 1:20  p.m. 

“ BRISTOL,  N.  & W.  Ry 7 :U0  p.m. 

Ar'ive  LYNCHBURG,  N.  & W.  Ry. ...  1:45  a.m. 
“ WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  So.  Ry.  G:.52  a.m. 

“ BALTIMORE,  Md.,  P.  R.  R 8:00  a.m. 

“ PHILADELPHIA,  P.  R.  R..  . 10:15  a.m. 

“ NEW  YORK,  P.  R.  R 12:43  p.m. 

“ BOSTON,  N.  Y„  N.  H.,  & H 8:20  p.m. 


Throvigh  Sleeper  New  Orleans  to 
New  York 

Throvigh  Sleeper  Memphis  fo 
New  York 


The  finest  Dining  Car  Service. 


Reliable  information  ch  erfully  furnished  by 
Norfolk  and  We-tern  Railway,  109  W.  Ninth 
St.  (Read  House  Block),  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Warren  L.  Rohr,  Western  Passenger  Agent, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

W.  B.  Bevill,  General  Passengei’  Agent,  Roa- 
noke, Va. 

NORTH  TEXAS 
^ POINTS  A 

VIA  =s 


TO  === 

Gaklveston,  and  Points 
SoutK,  East,  and 
West.  4^  4^  Equip- 
ment, Service,  and  Cui- 
sine unsurpn-ssed. 

W.  S.  KEENAN,  G.  P.  A.. 
Galveston,  Tex. 


Qopfederate  l/eterap 
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FRISCO  SYSTEM 

Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R. 

Double  Daily  Trains 

BETWEEN 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago 

MORNING  AND  EVENING 

From  LaSalle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  - 9:50  a.m. — 9:10  p.m. 

From  Union  Sta.  (Merchants’  Bridge),  St.  Louis,  9:30  a.m. — 9:46  p.m. 

Morning  or  evening  connection  at  both  termini  with  lines  diverging. 
Equipment  entirely  new  and  modern  throughout. 

A DOUBLE-TRACK  RAILWAY. 

Equipped  with  practical  and  approv'ed  safety  appliances. 

Substantially  constructed. 


TRAVEL  VIA  THE  ■■■ 

SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY 


The  Great-  fifflt  Through 

New 


SoutKern 
System 

Double  Dai- 
ly Service 

Nashville  to 
the  East,  via 
Ch  attanooga 
and  Asheville, 
through 


ville  to 
York. 

Dining  and 
Observation 
Cars. 

Pullman 
Sleeping  Cars 
on  all  through 
trains. 

Elegant  Day 
Coaches. 


••THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKY” 

J.  M.  Culp,  4th  Vice  Pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  H.  Hardwick,  Pass.  Trafi&o  Manager, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  H.  Tayloe,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  O. 

C.  A.  Benscoter,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

J.  E.  Shipley,  Traveling  Pass.  Agt.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Keiiam  caiieer  Bosmtal, 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

We  Cure  Cancers,  Tumors,  and  Chronic 
Sons  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 


|1H[f  f rtM  M 1 Wir  n 

9>] 

BEST 

PASSENGER  SERVICB 
IN  TEXAS. 


4-IMPORTANT  GATEWAYS-4 


No  Trouble  to  answer  Questions. 


£.  P.  TURNER, 

Oen'u  Pass'r  and  Ticket  Agent, 

Dallas,  texa» 


THE  BEST  PLACE 
TO  PURCHASE 
ALL-WOOL 

Bunting  or 
Silk  Flags 

of  All  Kinds, 


Silk  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps. 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment 
and  Society  Goods  is  at 

Veteran  J.  A.  JOEL  <S  CO., 

88  Nassau  Street,  New  York  Clty^ 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


FROM 

JACKSONVILLE 

via  Valdosta  Route,  from  Valdosta  via  Georgia 
Southern  cu:d  Florida  Ry.,  from  Macen 
via  Central  of  Georgia  Ry.,  from 

ATLANTA 

via  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R.,  from 

CHATTANOOGA 

AND 

NASHVILLE 

/la  the  Xashvllle,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louie 
arriving  at 

ST.  LOUIS 

AND  AT 

OHIOAGO 

over  the  Illinois  Centra!  R.  R.  from  Martin,  Teniu 

DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE  AND 
THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 

MAINTAINED  OVER  THIS 

SCENIO  LINE. 


Ticket  agents  of  the  Jacksonville-St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  line,  and  agents  of  connecting  lines 
Florid  and  the  Southeast,  will  give  you  full  In- 
l<mnatlon  as  to  schedules  ot  tnic  double  da^'y  serv- 
Ice  to  St.  Loui^  Chicago,  and  the  Northwest,  and 
ol  train  time  ox  lines  connecting.  They  will  also 
sell  you  tickets  and  advise  you  as  to  rates. 


F.  D.  MILLER,  «>  Atlanta*  Oa.^ 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent  I.  C.  R.  R. 

F.  R.  WHEELER,  N ‘Suville,  Tenn.„ 

Commercial  Agent. 
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Confederate  Ueterap, 


Manless  Land  for  Landless  Man 


Anl  for  him  whose  acreage  is  limited  because  he  cultivates  a high-priced  farm.  There  are 
vast  tracts 


IN  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 


Withiu  stone’s  throw  of  farms  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  which  are  practically 
manless,  and  can  be  se<-ured  at  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  the  market  price  per  acre  of  an  “Old 
State”  farm.  Write  ior  illusti'ated  literature  descriptive  of  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory, 
Oklahoma,  or  Texas. 

Very  Low  Round-Trip  Rates 


To  any  Southwestern  point  every  Tuesday  in  September  and  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
in  October  and  November. 


CEO.  H.  j. 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 


J^.  CO'RJ^AT^A'R, 

General  Agt.  Pass.  Dept., 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


MISSO\7'Kl 

TACIFIC 

‘RAILWAY' 

...  OR.  ... 

IRON  MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 

From  LO\/I^ 

and 

Affords  Tourist;  Prospectori 
Of  Home  Seeker  the  Best 
Service,  Fastest  Schedule 
to  All  Points  in 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA, 
OKLAHOMA  and  INDIAN  TERRI- 
TORY,  COLORADO,  UTAH,  ORE- 
GON, CALIFORNIA,  ARKANSAS. 
TEXAS,  LOUISIANA,  OLD  and 
NEW  MEXICO,  and  ARIZONA, 

Pullman  Sleepers,  Free  Re- 
clining Chair  Cars  on  All 
Trains.  Low  Rates,  Free  De- 
scriptive Literature.  Consult 
Ticket  Agents,  or  address 

H.  C.  Townsend  R.  T.  G.  Matthews 

G.P.andT.A.  T.  P.  A. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Iaiuisville,  Ky, 

I.-—.-- 


THROUGH  SERVICE 


VIA 

L.  & N„  E.  & T.  H.  and  C.  & E.  I. 

2 Vestibuled  Through  Trains  Daily  O 
NASHVILLE  TO  CHICAGO  ^ 


THROUGH  SLEEPERS  and  DAY  COACHES 
NEW  ORLtANS  TO  CHICAGO 

DINING  CARS  SERVING  ALL  MEALS  EN  ROUTE 

D.  H.  HILLMAN,  0.  P A..  S.  L ROGERS,  Oec.  Agt. 

EVANSVILLE.  INO.  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Sondua  yoTiraddres* 
and  we  will  show  you 
h"W  to  make  |3  a di:.j 
absolutely  sure:  wo 
you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  y-  ur  address  and  we  will 
ex idaiii  tlie  business  fully,  remember  we  guai  AHiee  aclenr  profit 
of  ^3  for  every  day’s  work. absolutely  aure.  W rite  at  on<  e 

UOY4L  OlANUKACrtUlNU  CO.,  Oox  799«  ^e^roit,aJieh 


THE  WEST  POINT  ROUTE 

Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad, 
The  Western  Railway  of  Alabair.*. 

Transcontinental  Lines 
Fast  Mail  Route 


Operating  the  fastest  scheduled  train 
in  the  South.  To 

TEIIS,  MEXICO,  CALIFORNIA 


and  all  Southwestern  points. 

Superb  dining  cars;  through  Pullman 
and  tourist  sleeping  cars.  For  special 
rates,  schedules,  and  all  information,  ad- 
dress 

J,  B.  Heyward,  D.  P.  A., 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


^yire  you  Goin^ 

Kasi  ? 

IF  _/-0,  TA.K.E  THE 


SEABOARD 

AIH  LINE  RAILWAY. 


DIRECT  ROUTE  AND  A 
PLEASANT  ONE  BETWEEN 

South  and  East. 

Superb  Trixins! 

Pullman  DreLwirv^-Room  Sleepersl 
Comfortable  Thoroughfare  Cara! 
Caife  Dining  CsLrs! 

For  information  as  to  rates,  reserva- 
tions, descriptive  advertising  matter, 
call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  or 
address 

WILLIAM  B.  CLEMENTS,  T.  P.  A.. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Charlea  B.  RyaLn,  W.  E.  CKristia.it, 

Q.  P.  A.,  A.  G.  P.  A., 

PoRTSriopTH,  Va.  Atlanta,  Oa. 


mention  VETERAN  when  you  write. 
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A SUITABLE  HOLIDAY  GIFT  FOR  ALL  CONFEDERATES  ^he  handle  simulates  a musket,  Confederate  flag  enamel 

colors  on  stock;  the  bowl  shows  a photographic  view  of  Be: 

as  it  was  at  date  of  death  of  Mr.  Davis.  The  spoon  is  solid  silver,  satin  finish,  and  the  proportions  such  as  to  add  beauty  to  strength  and  durability. 

^TA.TB  ^GEJ^T^ 

MISSOURI— St.  Louis,  Mermod  and  Jaccard  Jewelry  Co.  ALABAMA— Mobile,  E.  O.  Zadek  Jewelry  Co. 

TENNESSEE  — Nashville,  B . H.  Stief  Jewelry  Co.  MISSISSIPPI — Gulfport,  Mrs.  Lucy  VV.  Rowe,  Vice  President  Mississippi 

TEXAS — Dallas,  James  Linz  Sc  Brother.  Division,  U,  D.  C.;  President  Beauvoir  Chapter  U.  D.  C.  of  Gulfport. 

KENTUCKY — Louisville,  William  Kendrick’s  Sons. 


The  Robertson -Hemphill 
General  Purchasing  Agency 

- LOUISVILLE,  KY.  === 


Shoppin<;  of  Ai.i.  Kinds  Promptly  Attended  to. 

Samples  Sent.  ...  .:. 

WEDDING  TROUSSEAU  A SPECIALTY 

We  get  our  styles  direct  I'roin  Paris.  ^Ve  luake 
dresses  in  tirst-elass  style  at  reasonable  prices.  C'hart 
for  self-nieasiirenient  and  estimates  sent. 

Hats  and  Christmas  Shopping  Given  Special  Attention 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Reference,  Third  National  Bank. 


WM. 


Solid  Gold  Engage-  j 
ment  and  Wedding 
rings.  Plain  bands, 
Chased  or  with  Set- 
tings, Best  in  qual- 
ity, newest  in  styles. 
Made  in  all  sizes. 

GOLD  BAND  RINGS. 
Style  A,  14  Ht.  - • $3.00 
St>le  B,  18  Kt.  - - 5.00 
Style  C,  18  Kt,  - - 7.60 

Postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Name  or  initials en- 
I graved  free. 

I Write  for  large  free 
Catalog  No.  6 of  Dia-  j 
monds,  Watches  and 
Jewelry. 

KENDRICK’S  SONS, 


329  FOURTH  AVE.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY 


Abner  Acetylene  Generators. 


The  best  and  most 
economical  light 
known  for  home, 
church,  school,  store, 
factory,  and  town 
light.  From  lo  to 
20,000  light  capaci- 
ties. Carbide  feed 
typ^i  producing  a 
pure,  cool  gas.  Re- 
sults guaranteed. 
Circulars  on  applica- 
tion. 

ChauDcey  C.  Foster, 

329  Church  St., 

Nashville.  Tenn. 


TA  TEJSfT^ 

We  do  everything;  about  Patents. 

Procure  them,  buy  and  sell 
Prosecute  infringements.  Advice  free. 

Send  sketcli  of  your  invention.  Opinion /ree. 
Every  patent  record  at  hand. 

No  patent,  no  pay 

■BEJ^ETUCT  CO.. 

519  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Capital  Stock,  $1,000,000  ||  nashville,  tenn,  ||  Shares.  Par  Value,  $1.00 


Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Oklahoma. 


Property  (172.20  acres),  Silver  Plume,  Colo. 


^ G.  W,  GARRISON,  President.  W,  H.  CRAWFORD,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

^ J,  SPAULDING,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  WARREN  K.  SNYDER,  Attorney, 


DIRECTORS 


G.  W.  GARRISON.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Hotel  Proprietor. 

W.  H.  CRAWFORD,  Nashville,  Term,,  Mines  and  Mining  Broker. 
J.  T.  SPAULDING,  Nashville.  Teun.,  Railroad  tdaim  Agent. 
WARREN  K.  SNYDER,  Lawyer,  Oklahoma  City,  (5kla. 

C.  H.  DYER,  Silver  Plume,  Colo. 

W.  A.  McGAUGHY,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Cattleman. 


HON.  W.  A.  MAXWELL,  Yukon  City,  Okla.,  Editor,  and  Memlrer  of 
Oklahoma  Legislature. 

DR.  W.  H.  WHITE,  Nashville,  Term.,  Dentist. 

G.  D.  HICKS,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  Asst.  Supt.  of  N.,  C.  & St.  L.  Ry. 

W.  L.  HALSEY,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Wholesale  Grocer. 

MA.TOR  WILLIS  J.  MILNER,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Capitalist,  Coal 
and  Iron. 


The  above  is  a picture  of  the  face,  or  entrance,  of  the  " Robert  E.  Lee  ” tunnel,  showing  some  of  the  officers  and  miners.  Beginning  on 
the  left,  th first  man  is  F.  A.  B.abcock,  the  Superintendent  and  Mining  Expert ; next  is  .1.  T.  Spaulding,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.:  thjxthird,  fifth,  and  sixth  are  miners:  the  fourth  is  W.  H.  Ci-awtord,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.;  and 
the  .seventh,  leaning  on  the  burro,  is  Charles  H.  Dyer,  one  of  t ie  directors  of  the  company. 

Our  property  is  located  six  miles  southwest  of  Silver  Plume,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colo.,  in  the  West  Argentine  Gold  District,  on  Mc- 
Clellan Mountain,  the  center  of  the  gold-producing  region  of  the  Rockv  Mountains,  only  five  miles  from  the  celebi-ated  ‘ Seven-Thirty"  mines, 
which  have  produced  over  Sl(i,000,(XH),  and  the  "Terrible  " mine,  which  has  sold  more  than  S8,0:i0,(ll,)0  worth  of  oi-c.  McClellan  Mountain  is  trav- 
ersed b.v  a network  of  veins,  many  of  them  vei’y  rich,  and  being  wf>rked  liy  dividend-jiaying  comjianies.  Into  this  mountain  we  have 
driven  two  tunnels,  the  “Robert  E.  Lee”  and  "Tunnel  Nf>.  2."  The  principal  work  is  in  the  "Robert  E.  Lee,”  wliich  is  being  driven  straight 
into  the  mo  intain.  Ore  from  this  tunnel  assays  from  SKO  to  S(1(W)  per  ton. 

Stock  is  now  sel  ing  at  25  cm  i s per  sliare,  but  the  indications  are  so  favorable  that  this  price  will  prevail  only  a short  time,  when  it 
will  be  advau'-  d to  5U  cents,  or  taken  from  the  market  altogether.  Many  stockholders  are  increasing  their  holdings,  investigation  hnving 
convinced  them  that  the  stock  will  reach  the  dividend-paying  stage  in  a short  time.  M ining  experts  place  a high  valuation  upon  our  property, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  an  investment. 

“Oppori  un  ity  <o»ines  to  every -nati;  success  lies  in  grasping  it.”  Capitalists  <.oiu*e<le  fliat  the  sni'est  <*liaiice  for  i-iclies  lies  in 
conservative  mining  invest  men ts.  !#100  in vestetl  in  Gran ite  Motint tiin  in  1 8S.5  sold  in  1889  ftir  #7.5,000.  Tliere  is  no  g:iin  without 
some  risk.  Any  amount  sold  — from  ten  shares  up. 

For  a short  time  stock  will  be  sold  on  the  installment  plan  to  tliose  who  prefer  it  - 10  per  cent  cash,  iiud  10  per  cent  a month. 

We  refer  to  the  mercantile  agencies,  or  to  any  bank  in  any  city  where  our  directors  live.  Investigation  invited. 

Should  you  desire  to  investigate,  send  your  address  to  the  General  Manager,  and  a copy  of  our  Prospectus  will  be  mailed  you. 

W.  H.  CRAWFORD,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager.  73  Arcade,  ttashville,  Tenn.,  Office  of  the  Company. 

50,000  shares  will  be  sold  at  25  cents.  Par  value,  $1.00.  Cash  or  time  payments. 


READ  “SIMPLE  REQUEST  OF  PATRONS,"  PAGE  670. 

Vol.  13  NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  DECEMBER,  1904  No.  13 

Qopfederate  l/eterap 


GROUP  OF  GENERAL  AND  STAFF  OFFICERS,  FLORIDA  DIVISION,  UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

M.  R.  Cooper.  John  B.  Walton,  P'rank  M.  Harrison,  G.  A.  T atham,  Dr.  D.  A.  Smith, 

St.  Augustine.  Tampa  Pensacola.  P'ernandina.  Anthonv. 

Fred  L.  Robertson,  Adjutant  General,  Tallahassee.  W.  I).  Rallentine,  Commander,  b'ernandlna.  G.  N.  Saussy,  Hawkinsville,  Ga. 
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(Confederate  l/eterap. 


3Fnr  OIItrtGtmas  (6tfte  rrg  pflurra 

Gold  Medal,  St.  Louis  Exposition,  igo4.  Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition. 

The  World’s  Great  Paintings.  Beautiful  for  Christmas  Gifts. 


IT  for  25  or  more;  120  for  $1.00.  Assorted 

3S  Jesired;  size.  5'/2x8.  (The  one-cent 
pictures  are  five  to  seven  times  the  size  of  this  Sistine  Madonna.)  Cata- 
logue of  a thousand  small  pictures  and  four  5/2x8  pictures  for  two-cent 
stamp  during,  December,  if  you  mention  the  Veter-AN. 

Send  25  cents  for  25  Art  Subjects  or  art  booklet  “Madonnas,”  or  25  for 
children;  or  50  cents  for  11  Extra  Size,  10.X12:  or  Si. 00  for  Christmas 
Set  No.  I of  120  beautiful  pictures;  or  $i.oo  for  The  Perry  Magazine. 


THE  PERRY  PICTVRES  COMPANY 

Tremoni  Temple*  'Boston 

14-0  Tifth  AxPenue*  ^orK, 

Send  all  mail  orders  to  Malden.  BOX  1917,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

Order  to-d{iv.  ‘ Toil  zvill  ivis/i  to  order  again  when  you  see  how 
beautiful  they'drefor'Chrisimas  gifts, 


BUFORD  GOLLEGB 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN.  LIMITED  AND  SELECT. 

The  Distinctively  University  Preparatory  College  of 
the  South  for  Women.  Patrons  will  seek  in  vain  a more 
ideal  location  than  “Beaufort.”  Peacefully  she  rests 
amid  the  “strength  and  beauty”  of  hill  and  vale  and 
m,ighty  tor^est  scene,  yet  in  close  touch  with  the  great  ed- 
ucational center  of  the  South.  A charming  campus  of  25 
acres,  pure  air,  wa^er,  and  food,  combined  with  outdoor 
athletics,  a .sp-iendidly  equipped  building,  perfect  sani- 
tation, and  constant  persorval  -care  promote-the  excellent 
health  of  the  student  body.  The  limited  enrollment, 
Christian  atmosphere,  compTehensive  cuTficu4um,  lead- 
ing to  degrees  and  preparing  for  all  universities,  with 
Conservatory  advantages  in  Art,  Music,  and  Expression, 
must  commend  this  thorough  college  to  all  thoughtful 
parents.  The  cultured  faculty  of  university  graduates, 
strengthened  by  the  scholarly  lecture  corps  and  access 
to  Vanderbilt  laboratories,  offer  unrivaled  opportunities 
for  “The  Making. of  a Woman?’.  Write  For  beautiful 
“Gray  and  Gold  Y'eaibook,”-  and  read  the  te*stiJnony^of 
enthusiastic  patrons’from  every  section  of  the^  country.  , 
MRS.  E.  C.  BUFORD,  President.'- 

i 


I Sent  Under  a Guarantee 
The  HYGIENIC 

PERFECTION  MATTRESS 


$12.50 


Delivered  anywhere 
in  the  United  States 


75,000  ill  use  uikI  everyone  giving’  entire 
satisfaction. 

Made  in  one  continuous  Lat.  Will  never 
become  lumpy  or  packed.  Is  dust  and  ver- 
min proof  and  is  renovtited  by  sunning. 

OUK  GUA^RANTEE.  ^ ' 

Sleep  on  it  si.xty  nights,  and  if  you  are  not 
thoroughly  satislied — if  it  is  not"i superior  .to 
any  $50.00  hair  mattress  in  cleanliness, <coni- 

Ifoft  and  durability,  return  it  and  get^your 
money.  . 


THE  HYGIEfllC  PERFECTION  MATTRESS. 


It  Cannot  Fail  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction* 

Perfection  Mattress  Co., 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Gentlemen: — Alter  a tliorough  test  of  tlie 
Hygienic  I’atent  Perfection  Mattress,  I do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  tlie  best  mat- 
tress I have  ever  used.  Its  elasticity  and 
general  comfort  1 have  never  seen  equalled 
in  any  mattress.  It  cannot  fail  to  give  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

Yours  truly, 

A n.  CURRY, 

Pastor  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 


address 

PERFECTION  MATTRESS  CO. 

222  21st  Street  N.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


BEST 

PASSENGER  SERVICB 
IN  TEXAS. 


4-IMPORTANT  GATEWAYS-4 


NO  Trouble  ro  answer  Questions. 


e.  P.  TURNER, 


Oen'l  Pass-r  and  Tiokit  Agent, 

Dallas,  texa» 


Sendus  your  address 
aod  we  will  show  > <iu 
how  to  m^ke  $3  a dey 
absolutely  sure;  we 
you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  y*>ur  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guar»ntee  arlpur  profit 
of  13  for  every  day’s  work,  absolutely  sure.  W rite  nt  on  - e. 

B0Y4L  AANCI'ACITUINU  CO.,  box  799«  Uetroit.Uicb. 


Scholarship  Free 

Fob  one  Month,  Clip  and  send  or 

PRESENT  THIS  NOTICE  FOR 
PARTICULARS. 


IBO  Page  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 


DHAUGHON'S 

■ - BUSINESS 


NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  116  N.  Spruco.’ 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
ATLANTA,  CA. 
PADUCAH,  KY. 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 
FT.  SCOTT,  KANS. 
GALVESTON,  TEXAS. 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 
KNOXVILLE,TENN. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
FT.  WORTH, I TEX. 
LITTLE  ROCK,’  ARK. 
MONTCOMERYi  ALA. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  O.  T. 

1 


^yire  you  Gotn^ 
East? 

l 

IF  ^O.  TA.KE  THE  | 


SEABOAR0 

Allt  LINE  RAILWAYj.  ! 


DIRECT  ROVTE  AND  A \ 
PLEASANT  ONE  BETWEEN- 

South  and  East. 

I 

Superb  Tra.ins!  i 

Pullman  Drawing-Room  Sleepers  I 
Comfortable  Thoroughfare  Cars  I 
Cafe  Dining  Cars!  | 

For  information  as  to  rates,  resem- 
tions,  descriptive  advertising  matter, 
call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  sr 
address 

WILLIAM  B.  CLEMENTS.  T.  P.  A„ 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Charles  B.  R.yan,  W.  E.  ChristiaLa, 

G.  r.  A.,  A.  G.  P.  A., 

Portsmouth,  Va.  Atlanta,  Oa.  '' 


Qo  p f e d e r a t e l/e  r a 9 
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A SUITABLE  HOLIDAY  GIFT  FOR  ALL  CONFEDERATES  The  handle  simulates  a musket,  Confederate  flag  enameled  in 

colors  on  stock;-jthe  bowl  shows,  a photdgtabhic  view  of  Beauvoir 

as  it  was  at  date  of  death  of  Mr.  Davis.  The  spoon  is  solid  silver,  satin  finish,  and  the  proportions  such  as  to  add  beauty  to  strength  and  durabifily. 


^TATE  ^GEJ^T^ 

MISSOURI— St.  Louis,  Mermod  and  Jaccard  Jewelry  Co.  ALABAMA  — Mobile,  E.  O.  Zadek  Jewelry  Co. 

TENNESSEE — Nashville.  B.  H.  Stief  Jewelry  Co.  MISSISSIPPI — Gulfport,  Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Rowe,  Vice  President  Mississippi 

TEXAS — Dallas,  James  Linz  & Brother.  Division,  U.  D.  C. ; President  Beauvoir  Chapter  U.  D.  C.  of  Gulfport. 

KENTUCKY — Louisville,  William  Kendrick’s  Sons. 


SHOES  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


80  Regal 
Stores  in  the 
Principal 
Cities. 


The  Largest 
Retail  Shoe 
Business  in 
the  World. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 


Nothing  better  for  a Christmas  gift  than  a pair  of  Regal  Shoes,  and  our  novel 
way  of  sending  the  present  will  cost  you  only  a two-cent  stamp. 

This  is  how  you  do  it : Send  for  a Regal  Gift  Certificate.  It  entitles  the  holder 
to  a pair  of  Regals  in  any  one  of  the  eighfy..&ggal  Stores,  or  in  the  Regal  Mail 
Order  Department.  Is  redeemable  a.t  any  time  and  will  secure  any  style  we  make. 

The  certificate  will  cost  you  just  the  price  of  the  shoes,  and 
we  sell  all  our  shoes,  even  this  fine  high  topped  boot 


The “ALP” 

at  the  regular  U^egal  price^  $3,50 

Try  to  buy  it  outside  of  a Regal 
store  and  you  will  pay  from  $7.00 
to  $14.00  for  a shoe  in  no  way  su- 
perior. The  leather,  oil  soaked 
and  waterproof,  is  a heavy 
oil  grain,  soft  as  velvet, 
tough  as  iron.  Black  or 
Tan.  Shoe,blucher  cut, 
lace  style,  with  straps 
and  buckles,  11-inch 
high  top,  kid-lined 
in  vamp,  unlined 
in  top,  bellows 
tongue,  and 
extra  exten- 
sion sole. 

Made  care- 
fully as  a dress 
shoe,  but  strong 
enough  for  the 
roughest  wear. 

Hunters,  mountain  tourists,  prospectors,  sub- 
urbanites, college  men — anyone  who  has  to  do 
rough  walking, will  find  in  the“ALP”  an  ideal  shoe. 

ORDER  ( 70KA  in  Black  Oil  Grain  Leather  as  illustrated 
BY  STYLE  I 70KB  same  except  in  Russet. 

Sent,  with  charges  collect,  on  receipt  of 
Prepaid,  for  $4.  (Extra  amount  is  for  expressage.) 

We  will  probably  not  be  able  to  advertise  the 
“AXiP  ” again  in  this  publication.  If  you  want  a 
pair  this  winter,  we  would  advise  ordering  at  once. 

REGAn  SHOE  CO.,  Inc. 

Mall  Order  Departments 
620  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 

Dept.  G,  785  Broadway,  New  York 
Sub-Station  A — Cor.  Geary  and  Stockton  Sts., 

San  F rancisco.  Sub-StationB— 103  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago.  Sub-Station  C — 618 
Olive  St.,  St.  Louis.  Sub-Station  D — 631 
Canal  St.,  New  Orleans.  Sub-Station  E — 

6 Whitehall  St.,  Viaduct,  Atlanta. 

London  Post  Depot,  97  Cheapslde,  Eng- 

Regal  Shoes  are  delivered_through  the 
London  Post  /Department 
the  United  Kingdom  on  leceipt 


^ All  styles  of 
R eg  al  Shoes 
except  the  Alp 
are  delivered, 
carriage  pre- 
paid,anywhere 
in  the  LInited 
States  or  Can- 
ada, Mexico, 
Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii- 
an and  Pliilip- 
pine  Islands, 
also  Germany 
and  al)  points 
covereci  oy  tlie 
Parcels  Post 
System,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $3.75 
per  pair.  (Tlie 
extra  25c. is  for 
delivery.) 

Samples  of 
leather  sent 
on  request. 


A postal  brings  you  our 
FALL  STYLE  BOOK 
It  gives  you  clear  in- 
structions how  to  take 
your  measure  and  how  to 
order.  Contains  full  instruc- 
Uoiis  andlarge  photographic  re- 
productions of  our,  75  Exquisite  Fall 
and  Early  Winter  Styles,  for  imrn--aiHi 
v omen.  All  Regals  are  in  quarter  sizes,  288 
fittings  in  each  style,  making  perfect  fit  a certainty. 


MISSOl/'RI 

TACIFIC 

'RAILWAY 

• • • Ol^  • • • 

IRON  MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 

From 

and  MFMTHI,J' 

Affords  Tourist,  Prospector, 
or  Home  Seeker  the  Best 
Service.  Fastest  Schedule 
to  All  Points  in 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA, 
OKLAHOMA  and  INDIAN  TERRI/* 
TORY.  COLORADO.  UTAH,  ORE* 
GON,  CALIFORNIA,  ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS,  LOUISIANA,  OLD  and 
NEW  MEXICO,  and  ARIZONA. 

Pullman  Sleepers,  Free  Re- 
clining Chair  Cars  on  All 
Trains.  Low  Rates,  Free  De- 
scriptive Literature.  Consult 
Ticket  Agents,  or  address 

H.  C.  Townsend  R.  T.  G.  Matthews 
G.P.andT.A.  T.  P.  A. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  1.ouisville,  K-y. 

V y 

C.  BREVER’S  ; 

RUSSIAI\  ASD  TURKISH  BATHS  \ 
and  First-Class  Barber  Shop  for  Gentlemen. 0^ly| 
317  ChoTch  St.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN,.- 
Russian  and  Turkish  Baths  for  Ladies  Only. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING.  ' 

Open  dar  and  night.  W.  C.  UAESFIELD,  Proprietor. 
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Ueterap 


Not 

Cheapest 


Least 

Expensive 


THE  G'REAT 


MAJESTIC 

MALLE  A'BLE  I'RO  AJ^T>  STEEL 

RANGE 


Is  now  for  sale  tKroughout  the  Southern  States  by  first-class  dealers 


r 


La-sis  longer 
\/ses  less  fuel 
Heais  more  tvaier 
Heals  it  quicKer 
GinJes  belter  general 
Satisfaction 
Than  any  other 


If  interested,  write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  ask  why  we  claim  the 

MAJESTIC  THE  BEST 

MAJESTIC  MFG.  CO..  2026  Morgarv  St.,  ST.  LOVIS 


'BILL  A'RTS  G'REAT  BOOK 

“From  the  Uncivil  War  to  Date.” 

The  best  of  his  famous  writings,  selected  by  himself  shortly  before  his  death.  Memorial  Edi- 
tion, printed  from  large  type,  with  wide  margins,  biography  and  illustrations.  S3. 

Golden  opportunity  for  canvassers.  Greatest  seller  issued  in  many  years.  Agents  re- 
porting as  high  as  twelve  orders  per  day.  Liberal  terms.  Send  thirty  cents  in  stamps  lor  outfit. 

H\/T>GIJVS  Tyj-BLISHIflG  CO.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


CATARRH=ASTHMA 

iThront*  LiitiirM,  Heni 
'□ess*:.  Had  ISreath 
CURED  While  You 
SIjEEP.  Hard  Casej 
preferred.  60daysFree 
iWonderful  Inhalant, 
^Common  Sense  Applica* 
,^tion;  Amazing  Results. 
Inexpensive,  Pleasant, 
^Private,  Safe,  Certain. 
|Astonishing  Cures  of 
f Asthma  ahd  Laugs. 
- Rook  with  ample  proof 
r _fand  valuable  informai- 
tioQ  Free.  Cntthisout^ 

it  nui)j  not  appear  again. 

► «.  d.  OATA'RRB'dlTRE,  1340  T..Buren  St.,  CHICAGO 


FOR  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS 

An  Old  and  Well-Tried  Remedy. 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  ol 
MOTHERS  for  tlieir  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING, 
WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD, 
SOFTENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  PAIN;  CURES  WIND 
COLIC,  aud  is  the  best  remedy  for  DIARRHEA.  Sold  by 
Druggists  iu  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SOOTHING  SYRUP, 

AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER  KIND. 

TWENTY^nVE  CENTS  A BOTTLEm 


liunlirted i 


j Our  Diamonds  are  noted  for  their  brilliancy,  \ 
i color  and  perfect  cutting.  Newest  style  set-  ' 
tings  for  Brooches,  Rings,  Pendants,  etc.  \ 

BROOCH.  Oold  Radiant,  genuine  Diamond 

center.  Cut  .shows  full  she  *$43  00 
MAN’S  RING.  Style  **R.”  Roman  gold  with 
genuine  Solitaire  Diamond.  All 

sizes ...  35  00 

; LADIES*  RING.  Style  “P.”  Chased  finish  5 
gold  with  genuine  Solitaire 
Diamond.  All  sizes  . « . • 20  00  ^ 

WRITE  FOR  LARGE  FREE  CATALOG  No.  6. 

I Describes  and  prices  Watches,  Diamonds,  i 
Jewelry,  Silverware,  Gold  and  Silver  Nov-  i; 
cities.  WM.  KENDRICKS’  SONS,  • 

83»  Foarth  Ave.,  • LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


FLORID 


QUB7K 


Think  of  the  lialmy  sunshine,  of  the 
fragrance  of  orange  blossoms,  ol  the 
golden  fruits  of  Florida:  then  recall  the 
snow,  the  sleet,  the  biting  and  continued 
cold  of  last  winter. 

Splendid  train  service,  with  every  con- 
venience for  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
the  traveler,  has  been  provided  via  the 

ATLANTIQ 
GO  AST  LtNB 

“the  great  thoroughfare  to  the  tropics,” 
controlling  1,400  miles  of  standard  rail- 
way in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Winter  t(Jurist  tickets  now  on  sale  via 
this  line  c arry  the  following  privileges 
without  additional  cost: 

Stopping  off,  up  to  30  days  en  route 
to  or  returning  from  Jacksonville. 

Many  variable  routes  south  of  Jack- 
sonville. 

Stop-over  privileges  in  the  State  of 
Florida  at  any  point  within  life  of 
ticket. 

For  illuc<trated  booklets  on  Florida, 
Cuba,  or  “What  to  Say  in  Spanish,  and 
How  to  Say  It,”  or  other  information, 
address 

C.  L.  SPRAGUE,  T.  P.  A., 

507  Union  Trust  Building, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO; 

W.  T.  CRAIG,  G.  P.  A., 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 
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UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

The  reports  of  proceedings  at  the  St.  Louis  Convention, 
IJ.  D.  C.,  are  given  herewith  as  fully  as  practicable.  Division 
Presidents  have  not  responejed  with  condensed'  statements,  as 
requested ; but  the  extracts  from  their  full  reports  are  as  com- 
prehensive as  could  be  given  in  the  space. 

Responding  to  the  address  of  welcome,  Mrs.  Smythe,  Presi- 
dent, said : 

“It  is  difficult  to  properly  express  the  gratification  of  this 
Association  at  the  earnest  welcome  to  which  we  have  just 
listened,  so  kindly,  warmly,  and  eloquently  extended. 

“To  the  Missouri  Division  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  to  the  charter  Chapter  of  that  Division,  and  to 
the  first  Chaper  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  all  of 
whom  have  so  kindly  held  out  to  us  welcoming  hands;  to  the 
Children  of  the  Confederacy,  who  have  gladdened  our  ears 
by  the  familiar  and  loved  strains  of  ‘Dixie’ — we  return  our 
affectionate  thanks. 

“And  yet  there  is  much  besides  that  should  be  said,  and  even 
a more  practiced  speaker  might  find  it  hard  to  give  expression 
to  the  thoughts  that  rise  at  his  moment. 

“To  many  of  ns  old  enough  to  remember  St.  Louis  ‘the 
gateway  of  the  West’  has  seemed  like  a place  of  dreams,  a 
city  that  has  sprung  up  almost  by  magic  in  scarcely  more 
than  a generation.  It  is  still  more  like  a dream  at  this  day, 
when  the  magic  city  has  gathered  within  its  walls  so  many 
beautiful  and  wonderful  objects  collected  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth — arts,  sciences,  manufactures — the  new  and  the 
old,  all  represented. 

“Can  it  be  that  we  are  standing  where  stood  the  trappers, 
the  traders,  and  the  ‘mighty  hunters’  of  whose  exploits  we 
heard  as  children,  even  before,  with  maturer  minds,  we  could 
fully  appreciate  the  courage  and  the  wonderful  spirit  of  ad- 
venture exhibited  by  these  early  settlers?  Many  have  been 
the  changes  and  vicissitudes  through  which  this  great  region 
has  passed;  from  the  hands  of  the  Indians  to  the  rule  of  the 
French;  thence  to  the  Spaniards  and  English;  to  the  French 
again;  until  finally  it  joined  hands  with  the  United  States, 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  which  alliance  is  now  being 
so  grandly  celebrated. 

“But  to  us,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  there  is  an  in- 
terval which  we  must  hold  dearest  of  all — the  years  when 
Missouri,  under  the  leadership  of  the  patriotic  Gov.  Jackson 
and  the  gallant  Lieut.  Gov.  Reynolds  (a  gift  to  Missouri  from 
South  Carolina),  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  noble  strug- 


gle for  Southern  independence,  the  memory  of  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  our  Association  to  honor  and  perpetuate. 

“The  Confederate  soldiers  of  Missouri,  men  like  John  S. 
Marrjiaduke,  Joe  Shelby,  of  Shelby’s  Battery,  the  heroic 
Sterling  Price,  and- many,  njany  others,  are  too  well  known, 
remembered,  and  loved  to  need  such  words  as  mine  to  recall 
them.  Their  lii'stOTian  thus  describes  the  first  gathering  of 
these  soldiers:  ‘This  was  the  patriotic  army  of  Missouri.  . . , 
There  were  the  old  and  young,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  grave  and 
gay,  the  planter  and  the  laborer,  the  farmer  and  clerk,  the 
hunter  and  boatman,  the  merchant  and  woodman.  . . .’ 

“Many  of  these  men  were  entirely  unarme'),  and  ‘rude  and 
incredible  devices  were  made  to  supply  these  wants;  trace 
chains,  iron  rods,  hard  pebbles,  and  smooth  stones  were  sub- 
stituted for  shot.’  And  thus,  in  the  words  of  President  Davis, 
‘unsupported,  save  by  the  consciousness  of  a just  cause,  . . . 
Missouri  without  arms  or  other  military  preparation  . . . 

took  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  at  her  feet  and  dared  to  make 
war  in  defense  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  her  people.’ 

“We  are  proud  to  tread  the  soil  so  defended!  But  a long 
past  separates  those  days  and  this  gathering — a past  full  of 
loss  and  gain,  joy  and  sorrow,  and,  above  all,  of  change. 
The  being  of  our  Association  springs  from  grief  and  disap- 
pointment— from  the  terrors  of  war  and  the  sorrows  of  en- 
suing years — but  through  those  clouds  of  suffering  shine  bril- 
liant, noble  deeds ; and,  while  we  keep  before  us  ever  faith- 
fully the  memory  , of  sad  and  terrible  days,  we  do  not  forget 
the  glory,  and  by  tfi^  light  of  that  glory  we  look  to  the  future 
and  hope  to  make  that,  future  better  and  brighter  for  those 
who  follow  us.” 

Mrs.  Smythe  also  spoke  feelingly  of  the  recent  death  of 
Dr.  P.  G.  Robert,  whose  wife,  Mrs.  Robert,  President  of  the 
M.  E.  McLure  Chapter,  had  always  been  devoted  to  ,the  in- 
terests of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and. would 
have  been  the  “first  to  welcome  us.” 

“We  deal  as  an  Association  with  memories — many  say  to 
us  with  things  of  the  past,  intangible,  useless,  and  better  for- 
gotten— but  we  know  the  precious  value  of  those  memories, 
and  trust  that  future  generations  will  be  cheered,  strengthened, 
and  made  more  courageous  in  the  battle  of  life  by  the  records 
that  we  preserve  and  hand  down  to  them.” 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  MADE  AT  ST.  LOUIS  MEETING. 

Alabama,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Wood,  President. 

A most  encouraging  report  was  made  of  the  status  of  the 
Alabama  Division  and  the  work  accomplished  in  that  State 
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during  ffie  past  year.  Six  new  Chapters  were  'added  to  the 
Division,  and  the  roster  now  gives  fifty-two  active  and  en- 
thusiastic Chapters,  with' a membership-’bf  twenty-one  hundred, 
and  interest  is  continually  increasing.  The  Children’s  Aux- 
iliaries are  also  growing  in  proportion,  eleven  having  already 
been  organized  in  little  more  than  a year. 

The  Confederate  Home  at  Mountain  Creek  has  been  formally 
'donated  to  the  State  by  Capt.  J.  M.  Faulkner,  and  with  its  ac- 
ceptance the  Legislature  has  appropriated  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  its  maintenance.  In  addition,  Alabama  gives  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  pensions  to  Confederate  soldiers 
and  their  widows.  A number  of  individual  Chapters  have 
■furnished  rooms  in  the  Home,  and  donations  are  liberally 
.made  in  articles  of,  comfort  and  reading  matter.  The  Legis- 
lature is  also  aiding  the  U.  D.  C.  in  compelling  universal  use 
of  a history  selected  by  an  advisory  committee,  and  Southern 
history  is  being  taught  impartially  and  in  truth.  A literary 
programme  is  now  a feature  of  the  annual  meetings  of  this 
Division,  thus  encouraging  and  developing  latent  talent  and 
increasing  knowledge  of  Southern  history. 

The  badge  adopted  by  this  Division  is  of  gold,  with  the  de- 
sign of  the  first  capitol  of  the  Confederacy  encircled  by  an 
enameled  ribbon  in  red  and  white,  bearing  the  words  “Ala- 
bama” and  the  letters  “U.  D.  C.” 

The  standing  committees  are  doing  good  work  also ; that 
on  the  Shiloh  battlefield  monument  reports  collection  of  five 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars  for  last  year  as  the  result 
of  entertainments  given  by  a number  of  Chapters.  The  same 
method  for  contributions  will  continue  for  this  year.  The 
“Dixie”  committee  is  making  earnest  efforts  to  impress  the 
fact  that  the  words  of  the  original  version  do  not  represent 
the  sentiment  for  the  time,  and  the  adoption  of  more  fitting 
words  has  the  commendation  of  the  committee. 

The  erection  of  monuments  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  con- 
tinues, each  year  one  or  more  Chapters  reporting  the  placing 
of  one  in  its  home  town. 

Arkansas,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Hall,  President. 

Four  new  Chapters  were  added  to  the  Arkansas  Division 
within  the  past  year,  and  they  promptly  fell  into  line  in  taking 
.up  the  work  of  the  organization.  The  Pat  Cleburne  Chapter, 
of  Forrest  City,  had  not  been  organized  two  weeks  when  its 
members  announced  that  they  intended  to  erect  a Confederate 
monument  there,  and  the  prospects  are  bright  for  its  being 
done.  The  Mrs.  J.  M.  Keller  Chapter,  of  Little  Rock,  is  noted 
for  its  assistance  in  all  good  works,  and  its  latest  enterprise  is 
ifte  erection  of  an  annex  to  the  Soldiers’  Home,  where  the  faith- 
ful wives  of  the  veterans  may  be  with  them  during  their  declin- 
ing years.  All  of  the  Chapters  are  interested  in  some  special 
undertaking;  but  all  have  joined  with  the  Memorial  Chapter 
at  Little  Rock  in  securing  a State  monument  for  Arkansas’.s 
■ Confederate  soldiers,  which  will  be  unveiled  in  March.  It 
is  called  “The  Defense  of  the  Flag,”  and  is  the  work  of  the 
celebrated  sculptor,  F.  W,  Ruckstuhl. 

The  Memorial  Chapter  has  given  much  of  its  time  and 
means  to  the  Confederate  Cemetery,  having  inclosed  it  with  a 
massive  stone  wall  and  placed  marble  headstones  at  six  hun- 
dred graves.  Its  latest  work  is  placing  a marble  coping  around 
the  graves  of  nine  hundred  unmarked  graves  of  Confederates 
who  died  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city  during  the  war  and  were 
buried  in  Oakland  Cemetery.  Altogether  the  Arkansas  Di- 
vision is  in  a prosperous  condition  at  present,  with  fine  pros- 
pects for  the  future. 

Florida,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Stockbridge,  President. 

A noteworthy  fact  in  connection  with  U.  D.  C.  work  in 


Florida  is  That  the  new  Chapters  show  a much  larger  charter 
membership  than  the  earlier  organizations,  strong  evidence 
of  increasing  interest  and  strength  of  our  cause.  Four  new 
Chapters  have  been  formed  during  the  past  year,  making 
twenty-five  for  this  Division,  with  about  nine  hundred  members. 

The  work  of  the  Florida  Division  has  .followed  closely  the 
lines  of  the  Constitution.  This  State  during  the'  war  bore  a 
part  different  from  that  commonly  accredited  to  her.  Be- 
sides being  the  “Smokehouse  of  the  Confederacy,”  the  bat- 
tles fought  on  her  soil  were  among  the  most  sanguinary  and 
decisive.  The  Confederate  victory  at  Olustee  prevented  the 
separation  of  Florida  from  the  Confederacy,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Federals  at  Natural  Bridge  saved  the  capital  of  the 
State,  prevented  the  establishment  of  a permanent  base  on  the 
west  coast,  and  preserved  the  salt  works  upon  which  the 
South  depended  largely  for  its  supply. 

The  Division  and  several  Chapters  now  offer  gold  medals 
to  different  educational  institutions  of  the  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  study  of  Confederate  history. 

A monument  was  unveiled  by  the  Kirby  Smith  Chapter 
at  Gainesville  on  the  19th  of  last  January  to  the  memory  of 
the  Confederate  dead  and  to  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  the  only 
native  Florida  general.  The  Dickison  Chapter,  of  Ocala,  has 
a fund  for  a memorial  shaft  in  its  cemetery.  The  Tampa 
Chapter  is  cooperating  with  local  veterans  in  raising  a thou- 
sand dollars  for  a memorial  window  to  Father  Ryan  in  the 
new  Tampa  cathedral.  Increasing  interest  is  being  manifested 
in  caring  for  the  resting  places  of  the  Confederate  dead,  nearly 
every  Chapter  having  a special  cemetery  fund,  and  at  Pensa- 
cola, where  there  is  no  cemetery,  the  Chapter  has  full  charge 
of  the  city  square  where  is  located  'the  Confederate  monu- 
ment. The  Florida  Division  also  responds  liberally  to  outside 
calls,  and  reports  the  distinction  of  having  given  two  dollars 
to  every  member  of  the  Division  toward  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Monument  Fund. 

The  Soldiers’  Home  at  Jacksonville  is  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  their  work  and  care,  the  parent  Chapter,  Martha  Reid, 
having  personal  supervision  through  a committee.  Most 
cordial  relations  exist  between  the  Chapters  and  Veterans, 
and  cooperation  is  given  on  both  sides  in  any  laudable  under- 
takings. Memorial  Days  are  universally  observed,  the  bestowal 
of  crosses  of  honor  being  a prominent  feature  of  the  oc- 
casions. 

The  special  object  and  desire  of  this  Division  is  the  erec- 
tion of  a monument  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  battle 
of  Olustee.  An  appropriation  from  the  Legislature  for  this 
purpose  has  placed  this  object  nearer  achievement. 

California,  Mrs.  Victor  Montgomery,  President. 

The  California  Division  reported  much  work  done,  large 
results,  and  a hopeful  outlook.  Eight  new  Chapters  were 
added  'W'ithin  the  year,  making  a total  of  fifteen  for  the  Di- 
vision, and  the  membership  increased  from  five  hundred  and 
ninety-three  to  one  thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
The  increase  represented  much  hard  work  and  enthusiasm  in 
a State  where  the  Southern  element  is  so  decidedly  in  the 
minority. 

The  Albert  .Sidney  Johnston  Chapter,  of  San  Francisco,  is 
the  pioneer  Chapter  of  the  Division,  and  has  a membership 
of  nearly  three  hundred.  [See  an  elaborate  'report  of  its  work 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. — Ed.]  It  is  hoped  that  a Confederate 
Home  may  yet  be  established  in  California  as  a memorial  to 
that  distinguished  general,  A.  S.  Johnston.  There  are  two 
other  Chapters  in  San  Francisco;  the  Jefferson  Davis,  with 
three  hundred  members,  and  one  of  the  younger  sisterhood. 
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the  Dixie,  both  of  which  are  active  and  enthusiastic  Chap- 
ters. The  Los  Angeles  Chapter  made  the  same  large  increase 
in  membership  as  have  Chapters  in  other  sections  of  the 
Division,  having  grown  from  sixty  in  1903  to  one  hundred,  and 
twenty-eight  in  1904.  A large  charity  ball  is  given  every  year 
by  this  Chapter,  which  is  a success  in  every  way."  The  R.  E. 
Lee  Chapter,  of  Los  Angeles,  also  maintains  the  same  repu- 
tation for  activity. 

The  special  work  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,  of  San 
Diego,  is  to  secure  a plot  of  ground  in  the  City  Cemetery  for 
the  last  resting  place  of  men  who  wore  the  gray.  Emma 
Sansom  Chapter  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  which  perpetuates 
the  memory  of  this  daughter  of  the  South. 

John  B.  Gordon  Chapter  was  organized  last  year,  and  has 
taken  its  place  abong  the  older  Chapters  and  won  its  way  to 
recognition  and  esteem.  There  are  other  Chapters  of  later 
organization  as  well,  all  of  which  can  be  commended  for  their 
interest  and  good  work. 

Georgia,  Mrs.  S.  T.  C.  Hull,  President. 

As  a Division,  the  Georgia  Daughters  have  undertaken  no 
new  work  on  a large  scale  the  past  year,  but  rather  have  tried 
to  finish  up  the  work  of  previous  years.  The  Winnie  Davis 
Memorial  is  now  a part  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  as 
State  property  will  be  properly  cared  for.  It  is  filled  with 
eager,  earnest  working  girls,  who  will  hereafter  make  ample 
returns  to  the  State  for  benefits  received  by  teaching  a certain 
number  of  years  in  the  public  schools.  The  completion  of 
this  building  gave  an  impetus  to  the  educational  work  of  many 
Chapters  of  the  Division,  opening  a vast  field  for  their  ener- 
gies. The  Charter  Chapter  at  Savannah  commemorated  its 
tenth  anniversary  by  furnishing  a room  in  the  -Winnie  Davis 
Memorial  in  memory  of  all  who  have  passed  from  its  ranks 
in  those,  ten  years. 

The  Georgia  Division  is  also  assisting  the  Veterans  of  that 
State  in  raising  a monument  to  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  to 
which  they  have  contributed  two  hundred  dollars  and  expect 
to  do  more.  Charity  work  has  not  been  neglected.  The  Di- 
vision has  prospered  financially,  one  Chapter  alone  having 
earned  $1,921.82  by  hard  work.  Nine  new  Chapters  have  been 
chartered  since  January,  making  a total  of  eighty-four,  with  a 
membership  of  three  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Georgia  leads  all  the  other  States  in  total  contributions  to 
the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  Fund,  the  charter  Chapter 
alone  having  contributed  $905.50,  and  is  ready  to  do  more  in 
order  to  help  its  completion. 

There  are  sixteen  Chapters  of  Children  of  the  Confederacy 
in  this  State,  with  a membership  of  four  hundred  and  sixteen 
Four  of  the  Chapters  raised  four  hundred  and  tw'enty-two  dol- 
lars during  1904,  part  of  which  was  used  to  furnish  two  rooms 
in  the  Winnie  Davis  Dormitory  and  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen dollars  was  contributed  to  the  local  monument  fund ; 
they  also  contributed  to  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  Fund. 
The  future  of  the  U.  D.  C.  association  depending  on  the  chil- 
dren, it  is  earnestly  commended  that  they  be  trained  in  the 
proper  interest  for  such  memorial  work. 

Illinois,  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Long,  President. 

Almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  peni- 
tentiary at  Altoh,  111.,  whose  history  is  so  fraught  with  horror 
and  painful  memories,  there  is  a beautiful  place — but  so  neg- 
lected— where  lie  in  confusion  the  bones  and  ashes  of  nearly 
twenty-one  hundred  Confederate  soldiers  who  gave  their  lives 
up  in  prison  and  hospital,  far  away  from  home  and  loved  ones. 
For  some  years  past,  on  each  Decoration  Day,  a few  people 


who  had  not  forgotten  went  to  this  place  and  strewed  flowers 
sent  from  Southern  homes,  and,  with  a simple  prayer,  a 
hymn,  and  an  address  above  these  quiet  sleepers,  they  were 
left  again  to  their  undisputed  rest.  But  that  was  not  all-suf- 
ficient to  a few  Southern  women  whom  fate  had  decreed 
should  live  at  Alton,  so  a Chapter  has  been  formed  there 
with  a membership  of  twenty,  every  one  ready  to  begin  the 
improvement  of  this  neglected  burial  ground  of  the  Confed- 
erate dead.  This  is  the  only  organization  of  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  in  Illinois,  and  these  wives  and  daughters  of  men 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  battle  for  the  cause  of  the  South  have 
given  their  Chapter  the  name  of  that  boy  hero  of  Tennessee 
who  counted  honor  above  life,  Sam  Davis. 

In  possession  of  this  Chapter  there  is  a record  of  seven 
hundred  names  of  those  buried  at  Alton — hardly  a third  of 
those  brave  men — and  among  them  is  the  name  of  a woman, 
whose  identity  was  not  discovered  till  after  her  death.  She 
had  been  in  the  heat  of  battle,  had  suffered  the  horrors  of 
prison  life — all  for  the  sake  of  a husband  or  lover  whom  she 
had  followed  to  an  unknown  grave  on  the  hillside. 

Any  one  wishing  to  trace,  a relative  or  friend  who  was  in 
this  prison  can  write  to  Mrs.  Thomas  M.-Long,  of  Alton,  who 
will  submit  the  record  for  inspection. 

Indian  Territory,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Culbertson,  President. 

With  just  a little  more  than  a year  of  existence  the  Indian 
Territory  Division  numbers  fourteen  Chapters,  with  a mem- 
bership of  four  hundred  and  ninety.  At  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing, last  August,  it  was  agreed  that  each  Chapter  make 
special  endeavor  to  raise  funds  for  the  contemplated  Con- 
federate Home  of  the  Indian  Territory,  the  need  of  immediate 
action  being  felt  in  order  to  cherish  and  comfort  the  old  vet- 
erans whose  stay  on  the  earth  is  now  necessarily  brief.  Other 
matters  have  also  had  attention  by  the  different  Chapters  of 
this  Division,  and  the  promise  for  the  future  is  that  it  will 
grow  in  good  works  and  strengthen  with  the  years. 

. The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Checotah,  the  home  of  the 
Winnie  Davis  Chapter,  now  numbering  sixty  members.  They 
entertained  the  Daughters  there,  and  also  assisted  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Veterans  on  the  same  date. 

Louisiana. 

A number  of  Chapters  have  been  added  to  the  Louisiana 
Division  during  the  year,  and  all  are  reported  as  especially 
active  in  good  works.  The  Charter  Chapter,  of  New  Orleans, 
has  a roll  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  members,  and  they 
are  now  interested  in  securing  funds  for  a monument  i . Gen. 
P.  G.  T.  Beauregard.  This  Chapter  has  also  a benevolent 
fund  for  assisting  indigent  veterans,  and  special  interest  is 
given  to  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  that  city. 

Joanna  Waddill  Chapter,  of  Baton  Rouge,  has  carried  on  a 
library  especially  devoted  to  Southern  literature.  The  Shreve- 
port Chapter  has  raised  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a monument, 
and  has  given  the  order  for  the  design.  The  Mildred  Lee 
Chapter,  of  Thibodeaux,  has  erected  a monument  to  thirty- 
nine  members  of  Company  A,  Second  Te.xas  Cavalry,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Lafourche  Crossing,  June  21,  1863.  It  was 
dedicated  during  the  last  State  Convention  held  there.  Camp 
Moore  Chapter  has  taken  up  the  work  of  reclaiming  the  land 
wherein  lie  buried  so  many  soldiers  who  died  at  the  deten- 
tion camp  in  that  vicinity,  and  the  Legislature  has  appropri- 
ated one  thousand  dollars  toward  this  work. 

The  State  Division  has  two  standing  committees — Cus- 
todian of  the  Confederate  Home  and  Recorder  of  the  Crosses 
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of  Honor — as  they  wish  to  keep  a perfect  record  of  all  crosses 
bestowed  and  the  record  of  those  veterans  receiving  the  crosses. 
Special  supervision  is  given  to  the  history  and  literature 
studied  in  the  schools  and  other  matter  that  would  tend  to 
pervert  the  ideas  of  the  young  as  to  the  cause  for  which  their 
fathers  fought.  Through  the  efforts  of  Louisiana  Camp,  No. 
2,  Army  of  Tennessee,  a musical  primer,  containing  a version 
of  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner,’’  with  a verse  by  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  on  the  abolitipn  ^of-. slavery,  and  the  “Battle  Jtiymn 
of  the  Republic,”  was  thrown  out. 

Maryland,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Wright,  President. 

Maryland  Division  also  reported  encouraging  increase  in 
membership  and  interest  in  the  work.  The  'Baltimore  is  the 
banner  Chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  having  a membership  of  seven 
hundred  and  thirty.  These  Daughters  have  undertaken  to 
place  a memorial  window  in  the  M’atyland  Room  of  the  Con- 
federate Museum  at  Richmond,  which  will  be  a reproduction 
in  stained  glass  of  the  Confederate  monument  erected  to  the 
women  of  Maryland.  The  design  is  being  executed  by  Tif- 
fany & Company,  of  New  York.  This  memorial  will  com- 
memorate anew  the  glory  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Mary- 
land in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy,  as  well  as  the  love  and 
sacrifice  of  the  Maryland  women  who  sent  their  best  beloved 
to  fight  for  the  South.  It  will  be  the  work  of  the  Baltimore 
Chapter  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
work  of  dispensing  charity  and  relieving  the  necessities  of  un- 
fortunate Confederates.  One  hundred  dollars  has  been  con- 
tributed to  the  Wade  Hampton  Monument  Fund. 

Other  Chapters  are  reported  in  satisfactory  condition,  and 
all  will  assist  in  raising  funds  for  the  memorial  window  in 
Richmond.  Maryland  Daughters  are  now,  as  ever,  showing 
their  devotion  to  the  Confederate  cause. 

Missouri,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rapley.  President. 

Missouri  has  shown  encouraging  increase  in  membership 
for  that  Division,  several  new  Chapters  having  been  chartered 
since  the  last  convention.  Chapters  of  Children  of  the  Con- 
federacy are  also  flourishing  all  over  the  State. 

Special  commendation  can  be  given  this  Division  for  its 
work  in  getting  up  records  of  Missouri  .soldiers.  In  two  years 
nearly  fourteen  thousand  names  have  been  secured  and  sent 
to  the  Confederate  Museum  at  Richmond  to  be  bound  in‘lx)ok 
form  and  placed  in  the  Missouri  Room.  No  more  important 
work  could  be  undertaken  by  this  organization. 

After  long  and  untiring  efforts,  Missouri  Daughters  have 
secured  from  the  Confederate  Association  the  burial  ground 
adjoining  the  Confederate  Home  at  Higginsville,  and  at  a 
cost  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  it  has  been  fenced  and  head- 
stones placed  at  the  graves.  A monument  will  be  erected 
there  in  the  near  future. 

Montana. 

The  U.  D.  C.  in  Montana  are  earnest  and  interested  mem- 
bers of  the  organization,  and,  though  the  Division  numbers 
only  three  Chapters  as  yet,  a great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
in  reviving  and  instilling  the  great  principles  of  the  Southern 
cause  in  the  hearts  of  those  now  separated  from  their  own 
people.  The  Chapters  are  located  at  Bozeman,  Livingston, 
and  Helena.  Bozeman  has  the  charter  Chapter,  and  its  mem- 
bership has  increased  from  nine  to  thirty-seven. 

Nebraska,  Miss  Grace  Conklyn,  President. 

The  Nebraska  Division  was  represented  by  the  Chapter  at 
Omaha,  which  was  organized  last  May  with  twenty-three 


charter  members,  with  nine  additions  since.  The  members 
are  all  enthusiastic  workers,  and  at  the  next  National  Con- 
vention hope  to  report  a larger  Division  and  much  good  work 
done. 

New  York  Chapter,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Parker,  President. 

A most  interesting  report  was  made  by  Mrs.  James  Henry 
Parker,  President,  of  the  relief  work  done  by  the  New  York 
Chapter,  in  which  it  .is  ably  assisted  by  contributions  from 
outsiders.  No  work  could  be  more  noble  than  this,  and  the 
hearts  of  both  Northern-  and  Southern-born  are  deeply  touched 
by  the  many  cases  which  are  presented  for  attention.  In 
such  work  every  Chapter  of  the  Division  takes  a noble  part. 
The  New  York  Chapter  is  steadily  growing  in  prosperity  and 
membership,  having  four  hundred  and  thirteen  full  members 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  associates.  Its  entertain- 
ments are  noted  for  their  brilliance  and  success.  At  a luncheon 
at  Delmonico’s  last  April  the  guest  of  honor  was  Mrs.  Sarah 
S.  Kinney,  of  Connecticut,  who  has  the  love  of  many  South- 
ern hearts  for  her  part  in  returning  the  flag  of  the  St.  Mary’s 
Cannoneers,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Irish  Bend,  Franklin, 
La.,  April  14,  1863.  An  account  of  this  kind  act  was  published 
in  the  Veteran. 

South  Carolina,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Burnet,  President. 

South  Carolina  has  a Division  composed  of  more  than  forty 
Chapters,  with  a membership  of  seventeen  hundred  actively 
interested  Daughters.  The  utmost  harmony  prevails  in  their 
work,  and  the  special  object  now  taking  their  energies  is  the 
monument  to  Gen.  Hampton.  Many  other  things  have  had 
attention  as  well,  and  contributions  made  to  many  worthy 
objects  and  funds.  The  children  of  the  State  have  had  special 
thought,  and  prizes  have  been  offered  for  the  best  essays  on 
subjects  tending  to  perpetuate  the  history  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  Chapter  at  Charleston  helped  to  entertain  the  veterans 
at  the  late  State  reunion  held  there,  which  lingers  delightfully 
in  the  memory  of  all  who  attended.  Many  new  members  have 
been  added  to  the  Division  during  the  year. 

Tennessee,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Oehmig,  President. 

The  Tennessee  Division  has  had  four  additions  since  the 
State  Convention  last  May,  and,  by  the  appointment  at  that 
time  of  a committee  for  organizing  Chapters,  a still  larger 
increase  may  be  expected  at  next  report.  There  are  now 
fifty-one  flourishing  Chapters,  with  a membership  of  two  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

The  special  object  of  the  work  of  this  Division  is  the  Con- 
federate Home,  located  near  Nashville  on  the  Hermitage 
property.  Through  their  efforts  a matron  has  been  installed, 
who  is  able  to  do  much  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
inmates.  Interest  is  steadily  growing  in  educational  work, 
that  the  boys  and  girls  of  Tennessee  may  take  high  place  in 
the  life  before  them. 

Texas,  Miss  Kate  Daffan,  President. 

The  largest  Division  of  the  organization  is  that  of  Texas, 
which  has  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  Chapters  and  nearly  eight 
thousand  members,  and  the  work  of  organizing  new  Chapters 
proceeds  continually.  This  State  of  magnificent  distances  has 
been  divided  into  four  districts,  and  each  of  the  four  Vice 
Presidents  has  one  for  her  field  of  organization.  These  ladies 
compose  a Committee  on  Chapter  Extension,  and  individual 
Chapters  are  also  encouraged  to  bring  into  line  the  villages 
and  towns  nearest  them.  In  addition  to  Memorial  Day,  a 
number  of  other  days  have  been  set  apart  for  special  observ- 
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ance  in  the  “Lone  Star”  State,  notable  of  which  is  “Texas 
Heroes’  Day,”  when  those  soldiers  whose  identity  bears  upon 
the  State  are  lovingly  honored.  Prominent  among  these  are 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Dick  Dowling,  Pat  Cleburne,  Gen.  L. 
S.  Ross,  and  others.  The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Sharps- 
burg,  September  17,  is  set  apart  in  honor  of  Gen.  Hood. 

The  Confederate  Home  at  Austin  is  always  remembered, 
and  at  Thanksgiving  time  “sunshine  boxes”  are  sent  to  the 
inmates.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Home 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Daughters,  and  much  furnishing  done 
that  adds  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  veterans  there. 
Official  visits  are  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Division,  and 
other  members  are  urged  to  go  often. 

At  their  last  convention  the  Daughters  of  Texas  determined 
to  erect  a home  for  the  indigent  wives  and  widows  of  Con- 
federate soldiers,  in  which  they  have  received  much  encourage- 
ment. The  plans  and  place  of  location  will  be  decided  upon 
at  the  next  convention,  in  December.  A room  in  the  State 
Capitol  building  was  bequeathed  the  Texas  Division  by  Col. 
Norton,  who  furnished  the  stone  for  this  building,  and  here 
will  be  placed  all  relics,  books,  portraits,  etc.,  of  historic 
interest,  thus  securing  a real  Confederate  museum.  The  Com- 
mittee on  “Inspection  of  Text-Books”  has  been  ably  assisted 
in  its  work  by  the  heads  of  universities.  Church  schools, 
and  the  State  Text-Book  Committee,  and  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  place  in  the  schools  a fair  and  impartial  account  of 
the  War  between  the  States.  The  Library  Committee  has 
been  active  n placing  in  public  and  school  libraries  the  proper 
books  for  the  study  of  history.  Children’s  Auxiliaries  have 
been  organized,  which  work  under  the  Parent  Chapter. 

The  Legislature  is  to  be  petitioned  to  have  observed  Jef- 
ferson Davis’s  birthday  throughout  Texas.  Largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Daughters,  an  appropriation  was  made  for 
a monument  to  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  at  Austin,  and 
this  will  be  unveiled  in  January,  1905.  Other  monuments  are 
contemplated  to  honor  Texas  heroes,  one  of  which  will  be  to 
the  Texas  dead  at  Chickamauga.  Many  other  good  undertak- 
ings are  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Texas  Daughters,  and 
the  good  wishes  of  the  whole  organization  go  forth  for  their 
untiring  energy. 

Utah. 

Even  from  Utah  a report  was  made  to  the  convention,  a 
Chapter  having  been  formed  sometime  since  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  An  “Intermountain”  reunion  has  been  proposed  for 
these  Western  Chapters,  which  would  doubtless  result  in 
spreading  the  interest  in  the  organization  out  there. 

Virginia,  Miss  M.  R.  Jennings,  President. 

The  past  year’s  record  of  the  Virginia  Division  shows  a 
roster  of  eighty-eight  Chapters,  with  about  four  thousand  mem- 
bers. Ten  new  Chapters  were  enrolled,  and  went  vigorously 
to  work  for  monument  funds,  charity,  etc.  The  Chapter  at 
Floyd,  Va.,  hardly  a year  old,  has  raised  six  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars  toward  a Confederate  monument  on  their 
Court  Green,  and  the  others  have  been  equally  as  energetic. 
Over  seven  thousand  dollars  has  been  raised  and  expended 
by  thirty-five  Chapters  of  this  Division,  the  largest  sum  being 
$1,000  by  the  Mary  Custis  Lee  Chapter,  of  Lexington,  to  buy 
Stonewall  Jackson’s  home  for  a memorial  hospital,  $1,000 
by  the  Middleburg  Chapter  for  a lot  and  Confederate  memorial 
hall  and  piano,  and  $1,140  by  the  Pickett-Buchanan  Chapter, 
of  Norfolk,  for  aiding  widows,  contributing  to  monuments, 
etc.  The  Home  for  Needy  Confederate  Women  at  Richmond 
has  had  the  assistance  of  a number  of  Chapters,  others  have 
done  special  charity  work,  monument  work  has  been  ener- 
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getically  carried  on,  and  the  efforts  of  Veterans  of  the  State 
to  eradicate  all  objectionable  books  from  the  schools  ably 
seconded  by  Virginia  Daughters.  This  Division  makes  a fine 
showing  in  every  way. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Three  Chapters  were  reported  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
next  January  a meeting  will  be  held  to  form  a Division  there. 
The  Stonewall  Jackson  is  the  charter  Chapter,  and  has 
seventy-five  enthusiastic  members.  The  R.  E.  Lee  and  the 
Southern  Cross  were  formed  within  the  last  two  years.  All 
Southern  organizations  of  Washington  join  in  decorating  Con- 
federate graves  at  Arlington,  and  efforts  are  being  made  now 
to  erect  a monument  there.  The  R.  E.  Lee  Chapter  is  es- 
pecially interested  in  this  movement,  and  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  secure  contributions,  which  can  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Ella  Beall  Moat,  Treasurer,  1724  Corcoran  Street,  Washing- 
ton. Other  undertakings  have  the  cooperation  of  this  Chapter, 
and  much  work  will  be  accomplished  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Division. 

Reports  from  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  North  Carolina 
are  not  in  hand,  but  the  work  in  each  State  is  progressing 
nicely  and  shows  much  good  accomplished.  The  great  or- 
ganization is  accomplishing  more  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. 


The  Winnie  Davis  Chapter,  No.  709,  U.  D.  C. — This 
Chapter  was  organized  at  Colusa,  Cal.,  early  in  1902.  There 
were  only  five  ladies  at  the  first  called  meeting.  For  more  than 
a year  all  stood  still,  because  of  the  local  situation  and  the  se- 
vere illness  and  death  of  the  Secretary,  Miss  Olivia  Cooper. 
Mrs.  J,  S.  West  was  the  first  President.  This  Chapter  united 
with  the  Camp  in  a reunion  October  28,  1903,  having  reorgan- 
ized, under  a charter  June  28  previously,  with  fourteen  mem- 
bers. On  January  19,  1904,  the  Chapter,  having  increased  to 
thirty  members,  held  its  annual  election,  and  elected  Mrs.  Will 
S.  Green  President  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Albany  Vice  President. 
They  have  worked  faithfully  and  at  great  disadvantage.  At 
St.  Louis  the  Chapter  had  three  votes  in  the  convention 
through  its  membership  of  seventy-three.  This  is  the  only 
Chapter  north  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  is  represented  by 
members  over  a radius  of  one  hundred  miles.  It  is  the  only 
one  in  the  great  Sacramento  Valley.  It  works  in  connec- 
tion with  Camp  Pap  Price,  which  is  the  only  Camp  in  North- 
ern California,  and  which  is  also  domiciled  in  Colusa. 


Seeks  Knowledge  of  Comrades. — John  R.  Long,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Tahlequah  Presbyterian  Academy,  Tahlequah, 
Ind.  T.,  but  during  the  sixties  was  sergeant  in  Company  D, 
Third  Missouri  Cavalry,  captured  at  Black  River  Bridge, 
Miss.,  May  17,  1863,  and  thereafter  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
soldier  life  as  a prisoner  of  war  in  the  Northern  prisons  of 
Camp  Morton,  Fort  Delaware,  Point  Lookout,  and  Elmira, 
would  be  delighted  to  hear  from  any  of  his  old  army  com- 
rades or  fellow-prisoners  who  may  chance  to  remember  him. 


Confederate  Veteran  Camp  of  New  York. — The  new  of- 
ficers of  this  Camp  for  the  ensuing  year  are : Commander, 
Edward  Owen;  Lieutenant  Commander,  H.  N.  Bullington; 
Adjutant,  Edwin  Selvage;  Paymaster,  Thomas  L.  Moore; 
Chaplain,  Rev.  George  S.  Baker;  Surgeon,  Dr.  J.  Harvie  Dew; 
Executive  Committee,  Samuel  P.  Paul,  J.  E.  Graybill,  J.  J. 
Rivera,  Fred  C.  Rogers,  S.  G.  Schenck.  The  headquarters  are 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 
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U.  D.  C.  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  following  report  was  submitted  in  pamphlet  to  the 
delegates  in  the  St.  Louis  Convention  by  the  President,  Mrs. 
Augustine  T.  Smythe : 

“Ladies:  It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  some  alarm  that  I 
greet  you  from  this  unaccustomed  position.  But  I see  many 
familiar  faces,  still  more  that  are  friendly,  and  I feel  sure 
that  all  of  us,  working  to  the  same  end,  will  unite  in  an  earnest 
desire  for  harmony  and  success,  and  that,  therefore,  all  will 
give  me  their  kindly  sympathy  and  help  and  pardon  all  short- 
comings. 

“State  of  the  Order. — It  is  but  eleven  years  since  our  As- 
sociation was  formed.  The  first  printed  minutes  were  of  the 
Third  Annual  Convention,  held  in  Nashville  in  1896,  when  the 
report  showed  eightj'-seven  Chapters.  The  full  list  of  mem- 
bers was  published  in  the  slim  pamphlet  which  contained  also 
these  minutes.  The  last  minutes  of  1903  show  seven  hundred 
and  forty-five  Chapters  and  thirty-eight  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety  members,  and  our  Recording  Secretary  will 
tell  you  of  still  further  increase.  Not  only  in  numbers  but 
in  earnest  purpose  and  accomplished  work  we  have  made 
steady  progress.  To  enter  into  details  on  these  points  would 
be  to  infringe  upon  the  Division  reports,  and  they  are  there- 
fore left  untouched.  To  raise  and  dignify  the  Division  we 
should  do  all  in  our  power.  The  strength  and  durability  of 
our  work  lies  in  the  Division,  and  we  should  heartily  com- 
mend all  efforts  at  perfecting,  systematizing,  and  strengthen- 
ing this  work.  There  should  all  disagreements  and  difficulties 
be  settled,  the  Division  being  the  proper  arbiter  in  such  cases. 

“Division  Work. — In  the  Division  work  should  be  prepared 
and  condensed  for  these  general  meetings.  Time  would  thus 
be  saved,  subjects  better  presented,  and  the  united  body  would 
be  enabled  to  accomplish  more  of  what  is  properly  its  duty. 
While  on  this  point,  will  the  Division  Presidents  pardon  the 
suggestion  that  in  making  their  reports  they  omit  all  gener- 
alities and  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  facts  of  the  work 
of  their  States?  In  general  principles  and  in  love  of  our  work 
we  are  all  agreed,  but  by  short,  terse  reports  of  the  manner 
of  work  in  different  States  many  valuable  and  original  ideas 
are  suggested.  Above  all,  let  us  preserve  the  dignity  and 
high  tone  of  our  work.  So  conspicuous  a body  as  our  As- 
sociation has  become  cannot  afford  on  these  public  occasions 
to  give  any  ground  for  unkind  criticism.  Work  well  prepared, 
well  thought  out,  and  briefly  reported  has  a dignity  of  its  own 
which  cannot  be  lowered  by  fault-finding. 

“Gen.  John  B.  Gordon. — While  prosperity  has  attended  us, 
we  have  also  been  called  upon  to  endure  sorrow  and  bereave- 
ment. Death  cuts  off  yearly  some  that  are  dear  among  us, 
and  with  the  veterans  their  dwindling  ranks  show  only  too 
plainly  how,  slowly  but  surely,  the  older  men  and  women  who 
lived  through  those  years  of  noble  struggle,  and  came  out  of 
them  determined  never  to  forget,  are  passing  over  the  river 
to  join  the  great  multitude  on  the  other  side.  During  the  last 
year  the  Association  of  Confederate  Veterans  has  been  griev- 
ously afflicted  in  the  loss  of  its  dearly  loved  Commander,  the 
gallant,  knightly  gentleman,  John  B.  Gordon.  As  an  expres- 
sion of  our  sense  of  this  loss  a handsome  wreath  of  laurel 
bound  with  the  Confederate  colors  and  draped  in  crape  was 
sent  to  Gen.  Gordon’s  funeral  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  A telegram  of  condolence  was 
dispatched  to  the  grief-stricken  widow,  and  a committee  con- 
sisting of  our  ex-Presidents,  Mrs.  James  Rounsaville,  Mrs. 
Edwin  G.  Weed,  and  Mrs.  Katie  Cabell  Currie,  has  been 
asked  to  prepare  and  present  for  your  consideration  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  our  affectionate  sympathy  with  the  As- 


sociation of  Confederate  Veterans  in  this  our  common  af- 
fliction. 

“Mrs.  F.  A.  Olds. — -We  are  also  called  upon  most  especially 
to  mourn  with  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy.  They  have  within  the  last  few  weeks  lost 
by  death  their  able,  efficient,  and  beloved  President,  Mrs.  F. 
A.  Olds.  Their  loss  is  our  loss,  and  our  sorrow  mingles  with 
theirs. 

“Jefferson  Davis  Monument. — The  most  important  work  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  is  the  completion  of  the 
Jefferson  Davis  Monument.  Full  particulars  of  this  work  will 
be  given  you  by  the  officers  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument 
Association.  The  Chair  need  only  assure  you  that  all  is  mov- 
ing on  harmoniously  and  impress  upon  you  the  necessity 
for  a vigorous  final  effort  to  complete  this  great  work.  We 
have  not  yet  the  entire  sum  necessary,  but  it  could  easily  be 
raised  by  united  action  on  the  part  of  Chapters.  Your  Presi- 
dent feels  that  there  is  no  need  to  recommend  to  this  Associa- 
tion a liberal  appropriation  for  this  object  so  dear  to  us  all. 
Your  generosity  of  past  years  justifies  this  confidence. 

“Committee  on  Jurisprudence. — Most  important  perhaps  is 
a Committee  on  Jurisprudence — that  is  to  say,  a committee 
to  sit  during  the  convention  and  to  which  shall  be  referred 
all  questions  of  the  interpretation  of  the  law  as  laid  down  in 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy.  As  all  your  former  Presidents  know,  num- 
berless questions  are  asked  year  by  year  which  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  President  according  to  her  conscientious  under- 
standing of  our  written  law.  The  very  same  point  may  arise 
with  each  succeeding  President,  so  that  with  all  the  labor  and 
effort  spent  no  progress  is  made ; there  has  been  no  permanent 
recorded  decision.  A Committee  on  Jurisprudence  should  be 
appointed  at  the  opening  of  each  convention,  to  whom  all  de- 
cisions mentioned  by  the  President  in  her  report  should  be 
referred  to  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  them  and  then 
reported  to  the  convention,  which  by  its  final  approval  or 
disapproval  sets  the  seal  upon  these  decisions  and  so  puts  them 
beyond  future  doubt.  With  each  year  a certain  number  of 
questions  will  thus  be  set  at  rest  and  a system  of  law  estab- 
lished, to  be  found  on  record  in  the  minutes.  Without  such 
a record,  each  President  is  liable,  perhaps  unconsciously  and 
unintentionally,  to  reverse  the  decision  of  her  predecessors. 
A list  of  such  decisions  made  by  your  President  during  the 
past  year  is  appended.  It  would  seem  that  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  these  conventions  certain  additional  commit- 
tees are  advisable.” 

Concerning  decisions,  Mrs.  Smythe  states: 

“Decisions. — That  the  President  has  no  power  to  interfere 
in  disputes  between  Divisions  and  Chapters  on  points  on  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
is  silent.  That  certificates  of  membership  in  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  badges  cannot  be  taken 
back  from  members  resigning  from  the  Association.  That 
the  President  has  no  authority  or  control  as  the  Constitution 
now  stands  over  so-called  Auxiliary  or  Junior  Chapters,  no 
such  Chapters  being  mentioned  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  That  while  young 
girls  and  children  may  be  admitted  as  members  in  regularly 
chartered  Chapters  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy if  those  Chapters  so  desire,  children  are  not  competent 
to  get  out  charters  for  Chapters  of  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy.  That  titles  cannot  be  applied  to  persons  or  places 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President  or  other  officers  unless  con- 
ferred by  the  vote  of  the  Association.  On  this  point  a word 
should  be  said  : It  is  becoming  the  habit  to  put  on  many  papers 
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of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  the  word  ‘Head- 
quarters.’ This  is  apparently  not  disapproved  of  by  many, 
as  it  has  also  been  put  on  some  State  papers — as  the  Divisions 
have  a perfect  right  to  do  if  so  disposed — but  to  others  it  is 
disagreeable,  and  it  is  truly  and  properly  said  has  never  been 
formally  adopted  or  conferred  on  any  place  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  The  title  does  not  seem  ap- 
propriate for  the  use  of  a woman’s  society,  and  inquiry  shows 
that  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained  it  is  not  used  on  the  papers 
of  any  other  woman’s  society,  and  lays  us  open  to  the  ques- 
tion not  infrequently  and  laughingly  asked  if  we  are  a military 
organization.  This  point  may  seem  a trifle,  but  trifles  bring 
about  friction  and  cause  irritation.  That  a State  Division 
wishing  for  reasons  good  to  itself  to  number  its  Chapters 
within  the  Division  in  any  particular  way  may  do  so,  provided 
the  Chapf  ,rs  shall  in  printed  rosters  have  also  plainly  at- 
tached the  number  of  the  charter  issued  to  them  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  That  the  authoritative  decision 
of  a body  can  only  be  obtained  from  such  body  when  legally 
assembled  and  acting  as  a whole.  The  action  of  the  component 
parts  acting  separately  and  individually  is  not  the  action  of 
the  body.  That,  as  the  constitution  now  stands,  grandnieces 
are  included  among  those  eligible  to  membership. 

“Concerning  Proxies. — A Chapter  sending  no  delegates  to 
a convention  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  may, 
under  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution,  send  its  proxies  as 
follows:  To  the  Division  President  of  its  own  State  or  to  a 
delegate  from  any  Chapter  of  its  own  Division.  If  no  Presi- 
dent or  delegate  from  its  own  State  attend  the  convention, 
and  if  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  from  its  own  State  be  at  the 
convention,  the  Chapter  has  the  option  of  sending  its  proxies 
to  that  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  delegate  from  any  other  State.  If  there  be  no  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  present  from  its  own  State,  then 
the  Chapter  should  send  its  proxies  to  a delegate  or  the 
President  of  any  other  State  Division.  In  no  case  can  a mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  hold  proxies  except  from 
Chapters  in  the  Division  of  her  own  State,  and  then  only 
in  case  there  be  no  delegate  or  Division  President  from 
her  State. 

“Committee  on  Stationery. — A Committee  on  Stationery 
should  also  be  appointed  to  serve  throughout  the  year,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  with  due  regard  to  necessary  economy,  to 
provide  such  writing  paper  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  use 
of  the  working  officers  of  this  Association,  and  to  supply  at 
suitable  prices  to  such  Divisions,  Chapters,  or  members  as 
may  desire  it  writing  paper  with  the  insignia  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  As  work  progresses  it  changes. 
The  preference  and  convenience  of  officers  vary,  and  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  of  Secretaries  as  much  time  and  con- 
sideration as  these  varying  circumstances  require.  Different 
kinds,  qualities,  and  shapes  of  paper  are  needed  for  different 
occasions,  and  ought  to  be  provided ; as,  for  instance,  pads  of 
single  sheets  to  be  used  if  the  officers  find  help  in  the  use  of 
a copying  book,  which  is  almost  a necessity  to  any  one  wishing 
to  preserve  for  reference  copies  of  many  letters.  In  regard 
to  stationery,  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  point  that  with 
the  increase  of  honorary  officers  the  list  of  names  at  the  top 
of  the  sheets  of  paper  increases  and  Occupies  space.  On  in- 
quiry, it  is  found  that  the  general  habit  of  societies  is  to  put 
on  their  stationery  the  names  of  working  officers  alone  or  else 
no  names.  This  might  well  be  referred  to  this  committee, 
which  could  act  upon  it  in  consultation  with  the  officers. 

“Committee  on  By-Laws. — A Committee  on  By-Laws  may  be 
necessary  to  prepare  and  present  for  consideration  before  the 


close  of  this  convention  any  by-laws  which  may  be  made  neces- 
sary by  the  possible  adoption  of  any  of  the  President’s  recom- 
mendations. 

“Publication  of  Minutes. — In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past 
years  the  President  sees  that  one  burning  question  is  always : 
‘Why  is  the  pnblicatiem  of  the  minutes  delayed?’  Knowing 
this  delay  to  be  often  a cause  of  annoyance  and  an  impediment 
to  work,  she  has  given  the  matter  close  consideration,  and 
makes  the  following  suggestions  of  possible  causes  of  delay 
and  possible  remedies : Some  Chapters  and  Divisions  elect 
their  officers  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  delay  sending 
their  State  rosters  to  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  until  after  these  elections  have 
taken  place.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  a by-law  should  be  passed 
to  the  effect  that  the  State  or  Chapter  rosters  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  before  a fixed  date  shall  not  appear  in  the 
minutes.  Again,  sometimes  by  accident  or  otherwise,  reports 
from  various  committees  have  not  been  made  in  writing  or 
fully  prepared  and  digested  before  their  presentation,  and  delay 
is  caused  by  the  further  work  necessary  in  reviewing  them. 
No  committee  has  a right  to  present  its  report  to  the  conven- 
tion e.xcept  in  writing  in  the  words  in  which  it  is  to  appear 
in  the  printed  minutes  unless,  of  course,  it  has  been  amended 
by  the  convention.  Then  again  resolutions  are  not  always 
written  and  handed  at  once  to  the  Secretary.  They  are  some- 
times voted  upon,  and  the  mover  defers  putting  them  into  just 
the  proper  shape  until  she  shall  have  more  time.  The  result 
sometimes  is  probably  a long  delay  spent  in  pursuit  of  such 
missing  resolutions.  These  habits  are  so  contrary  to  all  ac- 
cepted rules  of  parliamentary  proceedings  that  a by-law  on  the 
subject  seems  scarcely  necessary,  but  as  a reminder  it  might 
be  well  to  adopt  one  showing  definitely  in  this  respect  the 
duty  of  chairmen  of  committees  and  movers  of  resolutions. 
These  causes  of  delay  are  matters  of  speculation  with  your 
President.  There  may  be  others,  and  in  order  to  discover 
and  deal  wisely  with  them  the  Chair  recommends  that  a com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  consult  with  the  President,  Recording 
Secretary,  and  such  others  as  they  may  think  advisable,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  delay  of  the  minutes 
as  well  as  the  best  means  of  doing  away  with  such  causes, 
this  committee  to  report  before  the  close  of  this  convention. 

“Committee  to  Correct  Minutes. — In  addition  to  the  above 
committees,  the  Chair  recommends  that  she  be  authorized  to 
appoint  immediately,  as  was  done  last  year,  a committee  to 
revise  and  correct  the  minutes,  as  even  with  the  most  compe- 
tent stenographers  mistakes  will  occur. 

“Crosses  of  Honor. — No  doubt  reports  have  come  to  your 
ears  of  the  misuse  of  the  crosses  of  honor — reports  that 
counterfeit  crosses  were  being  made  and  worn  by  those  who 
had  no  right  to  them.  These  rumors  were  early  in  the  year 
brought  to  the  attention  of  your  President,  who  immediately 
made  all  inquiries,  and  she  is  glad  to  tell  you  that  certainly 
no  intentional  wrong  has  been  done.  By  some  mistake  or  mis- 
understanding in  preparing  for  certain  reunions  badges  were 
made  and  distributed  among  the  veterans  which  certainly  re- 
sembled closely  the  cross  of  honor.  These  evidently  gave  rise 
to  the  painful  reports,  and  your  President  immediately  re- 
quested the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  send  out  circulars 
to  every  Division  Commander  among  the  veterans,  requesting 
the  disuse  and  destruction  of  these  badges.  The  President 
also  communicated  personally  by  letter  with  several  of  the 
veterans  in  authority,  who  gave  her  all  aid.  Adjt.  Gen.  Mickle 
most  kindly  incorporated  our  circular  in  one  of  his  general 
orders,  which  was  sent  to  every  Camp,  and  so  we  hope  that 
trouble  is  a thing  of  the  past.” 
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ALABAMA  REUNION  U.  C.  V. 

The  fifth  annual  reunion  of  Alabama  Veterans  was  held  in 
Mobile  November  15  and  16.  In  the  magnificent  greeting  ex- 
tended them  Mobile  did  honor  to  herself  and  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  no  city  in  the  South  are  more  loyal 
to  the  glorious  memory  of  the  Confederate  soldier,  and  es- 
pecially the  Veterans  of  Alabama,  whose  State  is  designated 
“the  cradle  and  the  grave  of  the  Confederacy.” 

The  classic  old  town  was  gorgeously  dressed  in  holiday 
attire  for  the  occasion,  and  the  generous,  warm-hearted  hos- 
pitality extended  the  old  Veterans  was  most  gratefully  ap- 
preciated. The  Veterans  were  indeed  guests  of  honor,  and  by 
that  inherent  hospitality  characteristic  of  the  South  Mobilians 
made  them  feel  that  it  was  an  honor  as  well  as  a pleasure  to 
minister  to  them. 

The  attendance  was  the  largest  that  has  ever  assembled  in 
a State  reunion.  All  the  general  officers  were  reelected — Maj. 
Gen.  Harrison,  Division  Commander,  with  all  of  his  old  bri- 
gade commanders,  Gens.  W.  A.  Sanford,  P.  D.  Bowles,  J.  N. 
Johnson,  and  J.  W.  Bush.  The  beautiful  souvenir  programme, 
with  an  exquisite  hand-covered  steel-engraved  Confederate 
flag  on  the  outer  cover,  was  carried  out  in  detail  with  system- 
atic order.  Appropriate  addresses  of  welcome  were  made 
by  Lieut.  Gov.  Cunningham,  Mayor  P.  J.  Lyon,  of  Mobile,  and 
Comrade  O.  J.  Semmes  in  behalf  of  the  Veterans  of  Mobile, 
and  all  were  enthusiastically  received  by  the  great  crowd.  A 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  Confederate  dead  and  the  women  of 
the  South  was  made  by  Gen.  Harrison. 

The  Sons  of  Veterans. 

Like  their  mothers  and  fathers,  the  Alabama  Division,  U. 
S.  C.  V.,  are  truly  loyal,  and  perhaps  their  organization  is  the 
most  active  of  any  in  the  South,  unless  Texas  be  excepted. 
They  held  their  annual  meeting  at  the  same  time  as  the  Vet- 
erans, and  used  their  best  efforts  to  make  the  reunion  of  the 
“old  boys,”  as  well  as  their  own,  the  brilliant  success  it  was. 
Their  first  care  was  for  the  old  Veterans. 

The  Sons  were  called  to  order  by  their  Division  Commander, 
Thomas  M.  Owen,  of  Montgomery.  Maj.  E.  M.  Robinson,  of 
the  Mobile  Sons,  delivered  the  address  of  welcome,  which  was 
responded  to  by  Hon.  M.  Screws,  of  Montgomery.  Hon.  W. 
R.  Bankhead,  of  the  Huntsville  Sons,  delivered  the  annual 
address.  Commander  Owen  presented  to  the  convention  the 
sponsors  and  maids  of  honor,  who  occupied  seats  on  the  plat- 
form, and  explained  that  the  object  of  the  Sons  was  to  care 
for  the  living,  look  after  the  Soldiers’  Home,  and  honor  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  A -pecia'  work  of  theirs  at  present  was 
to  build  a suitable  mr  un  ; to  “the  gallant  Pelham.”  Hon. 
W.  R.  Bankhead’s  animt.)  i idress  was  on  the  “Life  and  Char- 
acter of  John  Pelham,”  and  his  beautiful  tribute  to  this  young 
hero  was  enthusiastically  received. 

Commander  Owen’s  annual  report  showed  the  organization 
of  the  Alabama  Sons  to  be  in  a most  prosperous  condition, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  organize  it  into  five  brigades.  The 
following  Sons  were  elected  brigade  commanders ; George  W. 
Duncan,  First  Brigade;  Howard  Gaillard,  Second;  H.  M. 
McNutt,  Third;  E.  A.  Grayson,  Fou'ffi ; J.  C.  Owen,  Fifth. 
Thomas  M.  Owen  was  unanimously  reelected  Division  Com- 
mander by  a rising  vote.  The  following  resolution  was  also 
unanimously  adopted:  “That  Comrade  Thomas  M.  Owen  is 
hereby  respectfully  proposed  for  the  position  of  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  United  Sons  of  Confederat  Veterans  at  the 
election  therefor  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1905.” 

The  parade,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  was  the  most  at- 
iractive  feature  of  the  meeting.  The  city  was  filled  with 


thousands  of  visitors,  who  cheered  the  old  fellows  as  they 
passed.  The  large  number  of  Veterans  and  Sons  participating 
in  the  parade  necessitated  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Gen.  Har- 
rison, to  form  his  column  after  the  order  observed  at  the 
general  reunions  of  the  U.  C.  V.’s — different  brigades  on  dif- 
ferent streets — and  as  the  column  passes  each  brigade  to  file 
into  position  assigned  it  in  general  orders,  carriages  with 
sponsors  and  maids  of  honor  following  the  column.  Behind 
the  Veterans  came  the  Sons  in  the  same  order  of  march,  with 
Division  Commander  Owen  and  his  staff  at  the  head  of  the 
column.  The  march  was  by  the  courthouse  and  the  Semmes 
monument,  where  they  were  reviewed  by  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee. 


KENTUCKY  CONFEDERATE  HOME. 

Dedication  of  New  Buildings — Division  Reunion. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  has  shown  most  abundant  liberality 
in  its  provision  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  Kentucky  Confederate  Home.  Organized  in 
1902,  it  is  now  claimed  to  be  the  best-equipped  home  for  Con- 
federate invalids  in  the  South. 

The  last  Legislature  of  Kentucky  appropriated  fifty-seven 
thousand  dollars  for  additional  buildings,  including  a new  in- 
firmary. When  the  Home  was  originally  organized,  in  1902, 
the  Confederates  of  Kentucky  and  their  friends  purchased  for 
the  Home  Villa  Ridge  Inn,  at  Pewee  Valley,  a recently  built 
and  modernly  equipped  building,  containing  one  hundred  rooms 
already  furnished.  Nobody  in  Kentucky  at  that  time  believed 
the  State  had  enough  needy  Confederates  to  fill  this  building, 
and  the  most  sanguine  estimates  always  limited  the  number 
of  probable  inmates  to  eighty. 

Forty  years  from  Shiloh,  Chickamauga,  Stone  River,  Harts- 
ville,  Resaca,  Atlanta,  and  Baton  R&uge  have  made  wonderful 
changes  in  the  gallant  Kentuckians  who  as  Confederate  sol- 
diers had  won  renown  on  fierce  fields  of  conflict,  and  to  those 
who  had  marched  side  by  side  with  those  Kentucky  boys  who 
had  responded  to  the  call  of  the  South  in  1861,  it  was  all 
but  impossible  to  believe  that  the  aged  and  infirm  men 
who  had  filled  the  Kentucky  Home  were  the  same  dashing 
young  soldiers  who  had  won  glory  for  their  State  in  those 
historical  days. 

The  Home  was  opened  in  November,  1902.  Up  to  this  time 
two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  inmates  have  been  received,  of 
whom  more  than  thirty  have  died,  leaving  now  at  this  time 
on  the  rolls  of  the  Home  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
men. 

The  Kentucky  State  Reunion  was  called  at  the  Confederate 
Home  on  the  nth  of  November,  and  in  conjunction  with  this 
reunion  the  new  buildings  were  formally  dedicated  and  turned 
over  to  the  State.  These  consisted  of  one  large  building, 
with  three  wings  in  which  there  were  forty  rooms  to  be 
used  as  an  infirmary,  all  on  the  ground  floor.  In  addition, 
beautiful  operating  rooms,  nurses’  rooms,  parlors,  libraries, 
and  smoking  rooms  were  added  to  the  building  and  additional 
quarters  for  eighty  men.  The  infirmary  was  constructed  wifh 
all  modern  appliances:  it  has  beautiful  light,  magnificent  air, 
more  than  a dozen  bath  rooms,  water  closets,  and  all  surgical 
conveniences.  In  addition,  forty  rooms  for  invalids  have  been 
furnished  with  fittings  equal  to  the  best  infirmaries  of  the 
country.  A large  acetylene  gas  machine  supplies  the  building 
with  light  as  brilliant  and  effective  as  electricity.  Steam  heat, 
fire  escapes,  and  elevators  form  part  of  the  preparation  in  the 
new  building,  and  a beautiful  park  of  nine  acres  was  purchased 
and  laid  out  in  artistic  style  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
already  used  by  the  State  for  the  Home. 
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A vast  crowd  gathered  to  witness  this  new  departure  at  the 
Home.  It  was  estimated  that  more  than  three  thousand  peo- 
ple gathered  on  the  grounds  to  congratulate  the  trustees  and 
to  hear  the  addresses  in  connection  with  the  exercises.  Old- 
fashioned  Kentucky  burgoo  - supplied  the  wants  of  all  the 
visitors,  and  there  was  more  than  enough  and  to  spare  when 
all  had  been  fed.  The  day  was  beautiful,  and  the  handsome 
grounds  of  the  Home  never  showed  to  more  splendid  ad- 
vantage than  when  the  new  buildings  were  thrown  open  to 
the  public  for  inspection. 

Every  room  has  an  iron  bedstead  with  brass  mountings, 
handsome  chiffonier,  table,  chairs,  rugs;  and  the  linen,  com- 
forts, and  blankets  were  handsome  enough  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  any  housewife.  It  was  a great  pleasure  for  the 
Confederate  Veterans  and  their  friends  to  see  these  handsome 
provisions  made  for  the  heroes  who  wore  the  gray,  but  who 
are  now  by  time  and  disease  incapacitated  for  labor. 

Col.  Bennett  H.  Young,  Commander  of  the  Kentucky  Di- 
vision, and  also  President  of  the  Kentucky  Home,  was  master 
of  ceremonies.  Promptly  at  twelve  o’clock  he  called  the  great 
assemblage  to  order,  when  the  exercises  were  opened  by  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Blanton,  D.D.,  of  Central  University,  him- 
self a Confederate  soldier  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Gen.  John  H.  Leathers,  formerly  commander  of  the  Third 
Brigade  and  now  Commandant  of  the  George  B.  Eastin  Camp, 
Louisville,  made  a brief  address,  which  was  greatly  appreciated 
and  applauded.  He  jocosely  apologized  for  being  born  in 
Virginia,  but  claimed  that  his  forty  years’  residence  in  Ken- 
tucky and  his  marriage  to  a Kentucky  woman  measurably 
atoned  for  the  offense.  He  in  turn  introduced  Senator  Sam- 
uel E.  DeHaven,  member  of  the  Kentucky  Senate,  in  wh^iC 
district  the  Home  is  situated,  and  who  had  been  helpful  in 
enacting  the  legislation  which  created  the  fund  for  the  new 
improvements.  Senator  DeHaven  made  a most  happy  and 
telling  speech,  and  he  was  followed  by  Col.  Young,  who 
formally  turned  over  the  buildings  to  the  State  of  Kentucky 
in  behalf  of  the  Trustees.  Brief  speeches  were  made  by  Gen. 
J.  B.  Briggs,  Commander  of  the  Second  Brigade,  U.  S.  V.,  and 
Senator  William  George,  who  had  always  done  valiant  serv- 
ice for  the  Confederate  Home  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature, 
after  which  the  buildings  were  received  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Thorne. 


Gov.  Beckham,  owing  to  important  official  engagements,  at 
the  last  moment  found  it  impossible  to  be  present  and 
receive  the  buildings.  Col.  Leland  Hathaway,  of  Winchester, 
Ky.,  who  was  one  of  the  soldiers  with  President  Davis  when 
captured  in  Georgia,  closed  the  exercises  and  addressed  the 
inmates  of  the  Home,  whom  he  congratulated  on  the  superb 
accommodation  which  the  State  had  provided  for  those  who 
had  fought  for  the  South. 

In  addition  to  the  splendid  appropriation  made  for  the  in- 
firmary and  additional  quarters  and  other  improvements,  the 
Legislature  increased  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Confederate  Home  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars, 
which  makes  this  Confederate  Home  the  best  endowed  of 
any  home  in  the  South. 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Worcester,  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Davie  Lindsey,  of  Owenton,  Ky.,  has  undertaken  to 
furnish  and  equip  the  library,  which  she  is  doing  in  royal 
style;  and  when  complete  it  will  be  as  handsome  as  any  private 
library  in  Kentucky.  Mrs.  T.  A.  Lyons,  of  Louisville,  has 
undertaken  to  furnish  a parlor  in  memory  of  her  husband,  who 
was  a brave  and  gallant  Confederate  soldier.  For  twenty- 
five  dollars  any  person  can  name  a room  in  honor  of  any 
Confederate  soldier,  either  living  or  dead.  A large  number 
of  persons  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  S.  A.  Cunning- 
ham, editor  of  the  Veteran,  secured  the  privilege  of  naming 
one  of  the  rooms  for  Charles  Herbst,  that  chivalrous  Ken- 
tucky soldier  whom  so  many  Kentuckians  remember  with 
pleasure,  although  he  resided  in  Georgia — Atlanta  and  Macon 
— after  the  war.  Col.  J.  G.  Craddock,  of  Paris,  Ky.,  named 
a room  for  himself,  using  in  payment  for  it  his  Mexican  pen- 
sion money.  W.  N.  Jurey,  of  Pewee  Valley,  named  a room 
in  memory  of  his  brother,  William  Jurey,  who  was  a member 
of  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan’s  command.  A room  was  also  named 
in  memory  of  Capt.  Milton  G.  Barlow,  of  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge’s staff. 

Kentucky  has  set  the  other  Southern  States  a great  example 
in  providing  handsomely  and  bountifully  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  Confederate  soldiers. 

To  the  Confederates  of  Kentucky  S.  A.  Cunningham,  editor 
of  the  Veteran,  was  presented  by  Gen.  Young,  who  paid  to 
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him  fitting  recognition  for  the  labor  and  toil  which  he  has  given 
in  defense  of  the  glory  and  patriotism  of  the  Confederate  sol- 
dier and  in  vindication  of  the  cause  of  the  men  who  fought 
for  the  South. 

At  the  reunion,  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  with  acclama- 
tion and  a rising  vote,  Gen.  Bennett  H.  Young  was  elected  to 
succeed  himself  as  Commander  of  the  Kentucky  Division. 
Gen.  James  Rodgers  was  reelected  as  Commander  of  the 
First  Brigade,  Gen.  J.  B.  Briggs  of  the  Second,  Gen.  B.  Thorn- 
ton of  the  Third,  and  Gen.  James  B.  Clay  of  the  Fourth. 

The  meeting  took  steps  to  interest  the  people  of  Louisville 
in  the  Confederate  reunion  to  be  held  in  Louisville  next 
spring  (June  6-8,  1905),  and  it  was  the  hope  of  all  the  Ken- 
tucky Confederates  that  this  shall  be  for  Kentucky  a reunion 
worthy  of  the  Confederate  cause  and  worthy  of  Kentucky’s 
hospitality. 


FLORIDA  DIVISION— MRS.  PATTON  ANDERSON. 
The  Florida  Division  held  its  convention  for  1904  at  Ocala. 
The  attendance  was  not  large,  but  in  quality  it  was  a credit 
to  the  State  and  the  cause  represented.  Report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  deferred,  except  the  tribute  herein  paid  to  the 
widow  of  Gen.  Patton  Anderson.  Comrade  Enslow  offered 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution : 

“This  assemblage  desires  to  render  honor  to  a worthy  widow 
of  a distinguished  Confederate  soldier — Gen.  Patton  Ander- 
son— who  raised  and  commanded  one  of  the  earliest  organized 
companies  which  went  from  Florida,  and  who  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  command  the  First  Florida  Infantry.  His  estimable 
wife,  long  a resident  and  still  a resident  of  this  State,  con- 
tinues her  devotion  to  the  memory  of  our  Confederate  war. 
In  recognition  of  her  merit  and  the  great  military  achieve- 
ments of  her  husband ; be  it 

‘'Resolved,  That  the  general  in  command  of  this  Division 
be  requested  to  extend  to  her  an  invitation  to  be  the  guest  of 
this  Division  at  the  coming  reunion  at  Louisville  and  chaperon 
the  sponsors  and  maids  of  honor  from  this  State.’’ 

Comrade  Samuel  Pasco,  ex-United  States  Senator,  seconded 
the  resolution,  and  said  that  he  had  had  the  honor  to  serve 
under  Gen.  Patton  Anderson  in  the  Western  Army,  and  could 
testify  as  to  his  courage  and  ability  as  a military  leader. 

They  were  both  residents  of  Jefferson  County  when  Florida 
passed  her  Ordinance  of  Secession,  in  1861,  and  united  her  for- 
tunes with  her  sister  States  of  the  South  in  forming  the 
Southern  Confederacy. 

Patton  Anderson  represented  his  county  in  the  State  Con- 
vention which  passed  this  ordinance  and  his  State  in  the 
Provisional  Congress,  at  Montgomery,  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Confederate  States;  but  when  the  first  call  was 
made  for  troops  to  maintain  the  new  government,  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  Congress  to  enter  the  military  service.  He  went 
from  Monticello  to  Pensacola  as  captain  of  the  first  company 
from  his  county  which  joined  the  Confederate  army.  His 
company  formed  a part  of  the  First  Florida  Regiment,  and  he 
was  made  colonel.  By  successive  promotions  he  reached  the 
rank  of  general,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  all  the 

great  battles  of  the  West.  His  distinguished  services  fill  a 
large  space  ifi<he  annals  of  that  splendid  army  which  fought 
under  Bragg,  Johnston,  and  Hood. 

The  war  left  him  with  slender  means  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  and  when  he  died,  not  many  years  later,  the  burden 
fell  upon  his  beloved  wife.  She  was  thoroughly  devoted  to 
the  Confederate  cause,  and  cheered  and  aided  him  as  long  as 
he  lived,  both  in  war  and  peace.  When  he  was  called  to 
leave  her,  she  met  the  changes  of  fortune  bravely,  and  taught 


her  children  to  honor  those  who  fought  for  the  South  and 
to  revere  the  memory  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country. 

She  now  lives  in  Palatka,  enjoying  the  love  and  respect  of 
her  neighbors,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  not  only  by  the 
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veterans  of  Florida,  but  by  many  all  over  our  Southland 
who  followed  her  husband’s  battle  flag  to  danger  and  to  glory. 

1'he  Division  passed  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  esteem 
for  Gen.  J.  J.  Finley,  in  the  shadow  of  death  after  a long  and 
useful  life.  He  died  a few  days  thereafter.  Tribute  was  paid 
to  the  widow  of  Gen,  J.  J.  Dickison. 

The  Veteran  Commended  in  Florida. 

Gen.  George  Reese,  ever  faithful  to  the  Veteran,  intro- 
duced the  editor,  and  said ; “Comrades,  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  to  this  gathering  of  Veterans  many  persons, 
but  the  pleasure  accorded  on  this  occasion  is  the  greatest  and 
most  appreciated.  I believe  the  service  rendered  by  the  editor 
of  that  magnificent  magazine,  the  Confederate  Veteran,  is 
not  surpassed  by  the  service  of  any  organization  or  individual 
connected  with  tne  order.  He  has  always  been  true  to  the 
cause,  and  in  the  hour  of  adversity  he  has  never  faltered  or 
failed  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Veterans.  I 
believe  the  Veteran  will,  in  coming  time,  be  a handbook  for 
historical  reference  and  prove  to  be  the  best  and  truest  his- 
tory of  the  war  for  right  and  justice.  It  is  for  these  reasons. 
Veterans,  that  it  affords  me  the  special  pleasure  to  introduce 
him  to  the  Florida  Division.” 

A group  picture  of  Gen.  W.  D.  Ballentine,  Adjutant  General 
Fred  L.  Robertson,  and  other  prominent  officers  of  the  Di- 
vision appears  on  title-page.  The  proceedings  will  appear 
next  month. 
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MAKE  IT  A PERMANENT  FEATURE. 

BY  W.  T.  HUFFMAN,  BESSEMER,  ALA. 

It  has  been  several  months  since  our  reunion  in  your  city, 
but  not  too  late  for  me  to  congratulate  the  editor  of  the 
Veteran  upon  the  success  of  his  special  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme for  bringing  old  comrades  together.  I refer  to  the 
meeting  of  old  soldiers  on  the  Vanderbilt  campus.  This,  to 
me,  was  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  reunion,  as  I presume 
it  was  to  many  other  of  the  “old  boys”  who  carried  a musket, 
and  it  only  needed  the  cooperation  of  the  different  brigade 
commanders  to  hav-e  made  it  a complete  success.  I do  not 
understand  why  such  arrangements  have  not  been  made  be- 
fore for  the  pleasure  of  the  private  soldier,  for  it  is  the  only 
possible  or  practical  way  that  those  who  now  live  in  different 
States,  but  were  in  the  same  commands  during  the  war,  can 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  meet  each  other. 

To  give  a “grand  ball”  to  the  officers  and  sponsors  and  a 
concert  with  speech-making,  etc.,  to  entertain  the  privates  is 
all  right  enough,  but  it  is  not  for  these  frivolities  that  they 
attend  these  great  reunions.  I am  speaking  for  the  private 
soldiers,  the  men  who  did  the  fighting  and  made  the  generals. 
These  are  the  men  who  compose  the  great  majority  of  the 
U.  C.  V.’s,  and  it  is  these  who  should  be  first  considered  in 
arranging  a programme  for  the  pleasure  and  entertainment  of 
veterans. 

Attending  these  annual  meetings  is  a heavy  tax,  financially 
and  physically,  to  a majority  of  these  old  veterans,  many  of 
whom  h.ave  nearly  reached  the  allotted  space  of  man’s  life; 
but  the  hope  of  once  more  grasping  the  hand  of  comrades 
they  have  not  seen  since  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
the  shock  of  battle  forty  years  ago  warms  the  blood  in  their 
old  frames,  and  they  cheerfully  make  the  sacrifice.  One 
hour’s  intercourse  between  such  men  is  more  to  them  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  three  days’  meeting.  The  question  is.  How  can 
this  be  brought  about  in  the  general  confusion  incident  to 
occasions  of  this  kind?  No  better  plan  has  been  suggested 
than  that  of  the  editor  of  the  Veteran  at  our  Nashville  re- 
union. Have  a specified  place  and  time  where  all  the  States 
will  have  headquarters  and  where  a man  from  each  State  can 
find  a man  from  another.  I hope  the  committee  in  Louis- 
ville who  have  our  next  reunion  in  charge  will  make  some 
provision  of  this  kind  for  the  pleasure  of  the  old  private  sol- 
dier. There  is  nothing  that  would  delight  him  more,  and  it 
should  be  made  a permanent  feature  of  our  reunions. 

I wish  to  corroborate  what  Comrade  Cullens  wrote  in  the 
September  Veteran.  I was  a member  of  Company  G of  his 
regiment — the  Eighteenth  Alabama.  My  impression  is  that 
we  captured  two  stands  of  colors  at  Nashville ; but  I dis- 
tinctly remember  the  inscription  on  the  flag  captured  from  the 
Thirteenth  L^nited  States  Colored  Infantry.  I mentioned  this 
incident  to  Gen.  Lee  at  our  Nashville  reunion,  and  he  said 
that  he  remembered  it  distinctly.  I was  captured  near  Frank- 
lin the  next  day  and  sent  to  Camp  Chase. 


.Annual  Dinner  by  the  New  York  Camp. — Maj.  Edward 
Owen,  Commander  of  the  New  York  Camp  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  sends  out  a circular : “The  fifteenth  annual  dinner 
in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Confederate  Veteran  Camp, 
will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Banquet  Hall,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  January,  1905.  Hon. 
Isidor  Rayner,  United  States  Senator  elect  from  Maryland,  and 
Hon.  A.  C.  Braxton,  of  Virginia,  have  been  invited  to  re- 
spond to  appropriate  toasts.  Again  the  ladies  are  to  be  invited 
to  the  dinner  and  to  join  in  the  festivities  and  songs.  Tables 


will  seat  not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  ten.  The  price 
of  dinner  tickets  will  be  $5,  exclusive  of  wine.  The 
boxes,  holding  six,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  chairs,  will  be  $12, 
$16,  $18,  and  $20  each.  Single  chairs  $2  each.” 


United  Sons — Change  of  Headquarters. — N.  R.  Tisdal, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, has  changed  his  headquarters  from  Fort  Worth  to 
Rusk,  Tex.  In  announcing  this  change.  Commander  Tisdal 
also  issues  a stirring  appeal  to  all  Sons  of  Veterans,  in  which 
he  says : “Devotion  to  duty  is  a theme  for  poets,  a beacon 

light  for  worshipers  at  the  shrine  of  ancestry,  and  a heritage 

to  hand  down  to  posterity,  that  should  inspire  the  sons  of 
such  sires  as  ours  to  great  activity  in  the  work  that  has  been 
committed  to  us.  Remember  the  duty  that  is  ours,  and  ‘fall 
in,’  ‘close  on  the  colors,’  ‘forward,  march !’  and  never  fall 
back,  no  matter  what  obstacle  you  have  to  overcome.  Recruit 
your  ranks  and  organize  new  Camps,  if  in  your  power.  It 
matters  not  whether  you  be  an  officer  of  the  Confederation 
or  not,  we  are  all  working  in  a common  cause.” 

H.  P.  Figuers,  a lad  at  the  time,  writes  as  follows  in  a 

letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Veteran  from  Columbia,  Tenn., 

November  30,  1904:  “Forty  years  ago  this  day,  with  your  short 
Enfield,  you  were  marching  toward  Franklin,  on  account  of 
which  I got  no  sleep  that  night.  The  glories  and  the  horrors 
of  that  night  are  never  to  be  forgotten.  I hope  you  will  live 
forty  years  more.” 

Texas  Confederate  Troops. — In  the  November  Veteran 
(page  535)  a lost  figure  caused  the  number  of  Confederate 
soldiers  from  Texas  (59,321)  to  read  5,321. 


"NORTHERN  REBELLION  AND  SOUTHERN  SE- 
CESSION.” 

BY  D.  B.  SANFORD,  MILLEDGEVILLE,  GA. 

Some  critic  has  suggested  that  Mr.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing, 
the  author  of  the  above  book,  was  probably  premature  in 
publishing  the  same  just  at  this  time,  that  the  people  are 
not  yet  ripe  and  ready  for  such  a revelation  or  history. 
I do  not  agree  with  the  critic.  Truth  is  always  in  order 
and  cannot  be  promulgated  too  soon.  This  book  ought 
to  be  read  and  taught  in  every  school  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  South  has  been  under  the  ban  and  ostracized  for 
forty-odd  years  by  the  North,  East,  and  West,  just  simply 
because  they  have  not  been  informed  and  taught  the  facts 
as  they  existed  then  and  exist  yet.  Mr.  Ewing  has  immor- 
talized himself  by  writing  this  book  and  putting  “in  a nut- 
shell” truths  and  history  that  would  require  a lifetime  for 
the  people  to  learn  by  research.  He  deserves  the  most  grate- 
ful thanks  of  all  truth-loving  people  throughout  this  broad 
land  of  ours  for  this  instructive  and  interesting  work,  and 
it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  thinking  people  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Lincoln  taught  and  promulgated  the  principle  that 
might  made  right,  and  his  people  adhere  to  that  principle 
yet  like  a piece  of  steel  to  a magnet.  The  perusal  of  Mr. 
Ewing’s  book  will  convince  all  unbiased  and  thinking  peo- 
ple that  the  South  was  not  responsible  or  to  blame  for  that 
four  years’  cruel  war.  This  section  of  the  Union  stood  by 
and  on  its  constitutional  rights,  but  it  was  crushed  into  the 
dust  by  the  might  and  fanaticism  of  the  other  sections. 

This  book  is  supplied  by  the  Veteran  for  $1,  with  a year’s 
subscription  for  $1.75.  and  free  with  a club  for  $4. 
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Confederate  l/eterap. 

S-  A.  CUNNINGHAM,  Kditor  and  Proprietor. 

Office!  Methodist  Publishing^  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  publication  is  the  personal  property  of  S.  A.  Cunningham.  All  per- 
sons who  approve  its  principles  and  realize  its  benefits  as  an  organ  for  Asso- 
ciations throughout  the  South  are  requested  to  commend  its  patronage  and  to 
cooperate  in  extending  its  circulation.  Let  each  one  be  constantly  diligent. 

SIMPLE  REQUEST  OF  PATRONS. 

It  is  not  asking  too  much  of  every  person  whose  printed 
address  is  on  the  Veteran  subscription  list  to  request  an  in- 
spection of  it — whether  on  the  magazine  or  the  wrapper — and 
see  that  the  name  and  initials,  also  the  street  number,  are 
correctly  given.  Another  very  impoi  tant  matter  is  to  see 
that  the  date  of  subscription  has  been  advanced  to  the  time 
paid  for.  Errors  are  committed  in  failure  to  give  credit  to 
advance  the  date.  It  is  human  to  err,  and  this  request  is  made 
that  every  person  whose  name  is  printed  be  started  with  the 
new  year  as  free  from  error  as  possible.  Of  course  if  the 
date  is  behind  January,  1905,  so  much  is  due  at  one  dollar 
per  year.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  have  all  pay  promptly; 
but  where  such  is  not  convenient,  it  would  be  a favor  to 
show  respect  for  this  request  by  writing  that  it  will  have 
attention  later  on. 

The  methods  of  the  Veteran  are  on  honor.  No  legal 
process  has  ever  been  used  to  collect  subscriptions,  nor  will 
any  be.  No  “collection  agencies”  are  used.  So  it  is  solely 
upon  faith  of  integrity  and  good  will  that  this  department  is 
conducted. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  COMMENDED. 

Repeated  Notice  with  Comment. 

In  prosperous  times  purse  strings  are  easily  loosed  and 
the  holiday  season  is  prolific  of  good  will  and  unselfishness. 

After  anxious  meditation  about  how  to  do  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  in  connection  with  the  class 
for  which  the  Veteran  was  launched,  it  has  been  decided 
to  make  an  unprecedented  offer  in  behalf  of  poor  Veterans 
and  the  families  of  such.  The  old  soldiers  are  dropping 
out  with  sorrowful  rapidity,  and  those  who  would  do  them 
a service  in  this  world  must  do  it  quickly.  It  is  stated  that 
Union  Veterans  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  every 
day,  and  the  Southrons  are  evidently  falling  out  of  line  in 
equal  proportion. 

The  extraordinary  offer  is  made  now  in  an  appeal  for 
these  noble  patriots  to  supply  them  to  the  extent  of  ten 
thousand  for  the  next  year  at  half  price.  The  plan  is  to 
accept  one  dollar  in  payment  for  two  subscriptions  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  pay.  Prosperous  Confederates  and 
younger  men  who  would  like  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  for  a very  small  sum  are  commended  to  this  meth- 
od of  giving  two  families  pleasure  each  month  for  a year 
by  remitting  one  dollar  and  giving  the  names  of  such  per- 
sons as  described  between  now  and  January  i.  It  is  not 
expected  that  this  sum  would  pay  the  expense  of  publica- 
tion, etc.,  but  the  good  and  satisfaction  would  richly  com- 
pensate for  the  free  labor  and  the  sacrifice. 

Remittance  may  be  made  now  or  any  time  before  Christ- 
mas, and  a handsome  certificate  of  the  compliment  be  mailed 
in  time  to  reach  the  beneficiaries,  giving  name  of  donors, 
with  a Christmas  greeting. 

This  proposition  should  enlist  at  least  ten  thousand  per- 
sons who  take  the  Veteran,  and  it  would  furnish  a testi- 
mony to  the  loyalty  of  our  people  that  was  never  equaled. 
This  beneficence  would  make  the  donors  happy  to  all  eter- 


nity. Those  who  renew  for  their  own  subscriptions  would 
do  well  to  inclose  one  dollar  more  with  the  names  of  two 
who  can’t  afford  to  subscribe. 

While  it  is  suggested  that  one  dollar  be  utilized  for  so  much 
good,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  of  this  proposition. 
Any  great-hearted  person  may  send  a list  of  such  persons  as 
large  as  he  chooses  with  the  half  price  for  one  year  only, 
the  only  stipulation  being  that  recipients  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  subscription  price. 

Let  us  put  the  Veteran  in  every  Southern  home.  To  in- 
vestigate with  a view  of  supplying  the  comrades  designated 
would  be  fine.  It  would  in  a way  be  a thorough  canvass 
of  the  South,  and  many  ivould  subscribe  for  it. 

If  this  plan  is  taken  up  promptly  by  well-to-do  people,  a 
separate  “benevolent”  mail  list  will  be  made,  but  all  to  expire 
with  1905.  This  is  the  best  offer  ever  made  by  a journal  in 
behalf  of  a class  of  worthy  poor,  and  it  should  stimulate  all 
others  to  liberal  patronage. 

The  foregoing  is  republished  from  the  November  issue. 
Surely  great-hearted  Southerners  who  can  spare  one  dollar 
or  more  will  cooperate  in  this  true  work  of  charity.  This 
offer  is  made  for  1905  only.  It  will  be  kept  open  into 
the  new  year,  but  on  condition  that  these  subscriptions 
at  half  price  extend  only  through  the  year.  If  such  sub- 
scriptions are  made  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  they 
will  extend  from  that  time  only  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
After  June  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  it. 

The  first  two  responses  to  this  offer  were  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Wyeth,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  M.  S.  Browne,  of  Winchester, 
Ky.,  who  subscribed  for  ten  copies  each.  In  sending  these 
most  worthy  gifts  don’t  fail  to  send  the  names  of  beneficiaries 
or  designate  some  one  tO'  supply  the  names. 

THE  VETERAN  AND  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

In  no  other  respect  has  the  Veteran  been  more  remiss  than 
in  soliciting  readers  among  Union  soldiers.  A representative 
class  became  interested  early  in  its  career,  and  have  been  in 
proportion,  perhaps,  more  steadfast  than  the  Confederates.  It 
is  desirable  to  send  sample  copies  widespread  among  them,  so 
that  the  more  patriotic  and  liberal-minded  may  learn  of  its 
merits.  A recent  letter  from  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge,  of  New  York, 
illustrates  the  propriety  of  such  action.  On  November  17 
a manuscript  letter  states : “I  notice  the  address  on  my  Vet- 
eran places  my  subscription  as  June,  1902.  I inclose  check  to 
pay  up  and  for  some  time  in  advance.”  Then  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  letter  he  writes;  “I  read  the  Veteran  with  a good 
deal  of  interest.  Seeing  the  other  side  gives  me  information 
that  I could  in  no  other  way  obtain.”  His  five-dollar  check 
pays  to  June,  1907.  Any  addresses  of  Union  soldiers  who  may 
incline  favorably  to  this  sentiment  will  be  appreciated. 

Signs  of  the  Veteran. — The  Veteran  is  more  ambitious 
than  ever,  if  possible,  to  enlist  all  Southern  people  in  the  cause 
for  which  it  is  being  published,  and  it  suggests  to  friends  in 
every  good  town  in  the  South  to  enlist  sign  painters  to  print 
in  suitable  places  bold  signs  "Confederate  Veteran,  Nashville, 
Term.”  For  this  work  a copy  of  the  Veteran  will  be  sent 
for  1905  free  to  such  painter.  For  the  faithful  performance 
of  this  service  implicit  reliance  will  be  placed  in  the  friend 
who  secures  the  work. 

There  are  fewer  illustrations  in  this  issue  of  the  Veteran 
and  fewer  short  articles.  Correspondents  are  asked  to  be  as 
brief  as  practicable.  When  engravings  are  used,  the  expense 
($2)  per  plate  should  be  borne  by  the  family  or  friends  of 
such  person. 
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CHIMBORAZO  HOSPITAL  DURING  1861-1863* 

BY  UR.  JOHN  R.  GILDERSLEEVE,  OF  TAZEWELL,  VA., 
Ex-President  Medical  Society  of  Vlrg-lnia;  Presideni  Association  Medical 
Officers  of  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederate  States. 

To  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederacy. 

One  year  ago  we  held  our  annual  meeting  in  New  Orleans, 
the  beautiful  Crescent  City  of  our  Southland,  and  through  your 
kindness  I was  honored  by  election  to  your  highest  office.  In 
accordance  with  a time-honored  custom,  it  devolves  on  me  to 
deliver  the  annual  address  before  your  body ; but  before  doing 
so,  let  me  again  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  kindness 
in  selecting  me  from  the  “rank  and  file,”  with  no  special 
fitness,  no  claim  for  extraordinary  service  rendered,  no  promi- 
nence in  the  subordinate  rank  held,  to  entitle  me  to  this  distin- 
guished honor;  and  though  I feel  unworthy  of  the  great  trust 
bestowed  on  me,  I hope,  sustained  by  loved  friends  and  old 
comrades,  to  merit  at  least  your  approbation  in  my  efforts  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  my  position,  and  am  indeed  most 
grateful,  and  feel  an  honest  pride  in  being  so  exalted. 

My  loyalty,  zeal,  and  devotion  to  the  Confederate  cause  was 
never  in  question  from  the  i6th  day  of  April,  i86i,  when  I 
entered  the  service  a private,  to  those  sad  and  cruel  days  when 
the  pall  of  darkness  rested  on  our  furled  banners  in  1865. t 

I am  here,  then,  in  obedience  to  your  commands,  and  my 
effort  will  be  directed  to  filling  as  best  I can  this  position  of 
so  much  trust  and  responsibility ; and  happy  indeed  will  I be 
if  I can  contribute  anything  worthy  of  your  consideration  in 
my  efforts  to  preserve  for  our  children  and  for  future  genera- 
tions the  historic  truths  of  our  branch  of  the  service  in  the 
dark  days  of  our  struggle  for  homes,  principles,  and  honor. 

I have  selected  as  the  subject  of  my  address  the  most  noted 
and  largest  military  hospital  in  the  annals  of  history,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  Chimborazo  Hospital,  at  Richmond,  Va., 
1862  to  1865,  and  in  connection  therewith  the  commandant  and 
medical  director.  Surgeon  James  B.  McCaw,  his  staff,  and 
my  confreres  in  other  fields  of  the  Confederate  service. 

East  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  whilom  capital  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  separated  from  the  city  proper  by  the 
historic  Bloody  Run  Creek,  is  an  elevated  plateau  of  nearly 
forty  acres,  commanding  from  its  height  a grand  view:  on 
the  south,  the  river,  spanned  by  many  bridges,  ships  in  harbor. 
Chesterfield  and  the  town  of  Manchester;  on  the  east,  a long 
stretch  of  country,  cultivated  fields,  forests,  hills,  and  dales, 
and  the  tawny  James  on  its  tortuous  seaward  way;  and  on 
the  west,  the  city  of  Richmond,  its  churches  and  spires,  the 
Capitol,  public  buildings,  dwellings  and  manufactories,  the 
whirling,  seething,  rushing  falls  of  the  river,  and  beautiful 
Hollywood,  “the  city  of  our  dead.” 

On  this  high  and  picturesque  point,  so  well  adapted  to 
hospital  purposes,  in  the  year  1862,  when  the  Federal  troops 
moved  in  force  on  Bull  Run,  and  the  real  campaign  began, 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  reported  that  nine  thousand  men 
would  have  to  be  sent  back  to  Richmond  for  admittance  to 
hospitals  before  his  army  could  proceed. 

That  grand  old  Roman  and  chief.  Surgeon  General  S.  P. 

♦Address  of  President,  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederacy  during  its  annual  session,  held  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  14*16,  1904. 

tDr.  Gildersleeve’s  three  brothers — Basil,  Benjamin,  and  Gilbert— likewise 
served  gallantly  and  faithfully  in  the  great  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from 
beginning  to  close  of  the  war.  The  eldest,  Prof.  Basil  Gildersleeve,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  was  on  staff  duty  in  the  field,  and  received  desperate 
wounds  in  the  battles  around  Richmond;  the  second,  Benjamin,  shared  the 
well-won  fame  of  the  Fiist  Virginia  Infantry;  and  the  younger,  Gilbert,  was 
a captain  of  cavalry  with  Stuart.  The  father  of  these  noble  brothers  was  a 
distinguished  Presbyterian  divine,  educator,  and  writer  of  South  Carolina;  and 
their  grandslre  was  an  officer  in  the  ontinental  Army. — Ed.  Veteran. 
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Moore,  at  once  went  to  see  Dr.  James  B.  McCaw,  of  Rich- 
mond (who  was  not  then  in  the  medical  service,  having  en- 
listed in  a cavalry  company),  and  as  the  result  of  a confer- 
ence held,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  McCaw,  Chimborazo 
Hill  was  selected  as  the  most  favorable  site;  and  early  in 
1862  the  hospital  was  opened.  In  one  week  two  thousand 
soldiers  were  admitted,  and  in  two  weeks’  time  there  were  in 
all  four  thousand. 

The  Surgeon  General  had  only  twenty-five  hundred  beds 
when  Gen.  Johnston  made  his  report.  Work  was  at  once  com- 
menced, and  one  hundred  and  fifty  well-constructed  and  venti- 
lated buildings  were  erected,  each  one  hundred-  feet  in  length, 
thirty  feet  in  width,  and  one  story  high;  though  not  all  built 
at  one  time,  but  as  needed  to  furnish  comfortable  quar-.ers 
for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Five  large  hospitals  or  uivisions 
were  organized ; thirty  wards  to  each  division.  These  dimen- 
sions allowed  of  two  rows  of  cots  on  each  side  of  the  central 
aisle ; the  capacity  of  each  ward  from  forty  to  sixty.  The 
buildings  were  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  alleys  or 
streets,  ample  spaces  for  drives  or  walks,  and  a wide  street 
around  the  entire  camp  or  hospital.  The  hospitals  presented 
the  appearance  of  a large  town,  imposing  and  attractive,  with 
its  alignment  of  buildings  kept  wnitened  with  lime,  streets 
and  alleys  clean ; and  with  its  situation  on  such  an  elevated 
point,  it  commanded  a grand,  magnificent,  and  pleasing  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  for  many  miles. 

The  divisions  of  this  immense  hospital  were  five,  or  five 
hospitals  in  one,  with  five  surgeons,  each  one  of  the  five  in 
charge  of  a division;  also  a number  of  assistant  and  acting 
assistant  surgeons  (45  to  50),  each  in  charge  of  several  wards 
or  buildings,  and  subject  to  surgeons  of  divisions,  and  all 
subject  to  Surgeon  James  B.  McCaw,  the  executive  head. 

With  natural  drainage,  the  best  conceivable,  on  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  good  water  supply,  five  large  ice  houses,  Rus- 
sian bath  houses,  cleanliness,  and  an  excellent  system  for  the 
removal  of  wastes,  the  best  treatment,  comforts,  and  results 
in  a military  hospital  in  times  of  war  were  secured. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  hospital  an  independent 
institution,  the  Secretary  of  War  designated  Chimborazo  Hos- 
pital an  army  post,  and  Dr.  McCaw  was  appointed  comman- 
dant; an  officer  and  thirty  men  were  detailed  and  stationed 
there,  and  everything  was  conducted  selon  Ics  regies. 

As  the  commandant,  Surgeon  McCaw,  was  not  in  the  regu- 
lar army  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Surgeon  General  said : “I 
do  not  know  what  name  to  give  the  hospital  or  its  chief.”  Not 
wishing  to  call  it  a general  hospital,  at  Dr.  McCaw’s  sugges- 
tion it  was  given  a distinctive  name  and  called  Chimborazo; 
and  Dr.  James  B.  McCaw  was  made  commandant  and  medical 
director  in  chief. 

In  1861  there  was  on  what  is  now  known  as  Chimborazo 
Park  or  Hill  but  one  house,  owned  by  Richard  Laughton,  and 
a small  office  building.  When  possession  was  taken  of  the 
hill  it  was  separated  from  Church  Hill  on  the  western  side 
by  Bloody  Run  gully.  (After  the  war  a street  was  built 
across  the  ravine  connecting  the  two  hills  and  completing  the 
extension  of  Broad  Street.)  A large  house  north  of  the 
hospital  was  occupied  as  headquarters  by  the  medical  director 
and  chiefs  of  divisions,  with  a clerical  force. 

The  five  hospitals,  or  divisions,  were  organized  as  far  as 
possible  on  a State  basis;  troops  from  the  same  States  being 
thrown  together  and  treated  and  cared  for  by  officers  and 
attendants  from  their  own  States. 

In  addition  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  buildings,  there 
were  one  hundred  “Sibley  tents,”  in  which  were  put  from 
eight  to  ten  convalescent  patients  to  a tent;  these  tents  were 
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pitched  upon  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  presenting  a very  impos- 
ing sight. 

Oakwood  Cemetery,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  com- 
paratively a small  graveyard,  was  created  by  the  hospital.  It 
was  near,  suitable,  and  accessible,  and  is  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  many  brave  soldiers  who  gave  their  lives  for  our  cause. 
The  loyal  women  of  Oakwood  Memorial  Association  erected 
a beautiful  shaft  on  a grassy  mound,  midst  the  graves  of  the 
"boys  that  wore  the  gray,”  with  the  following  inscription  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  base : 

In  memory  of  Sixteen  Thousand 
Confederate  Soldiers  from  Thir- 
d£een  States. 

i Erected  by  the  Ladies’  Oak- 
'wood  Memorial  Association,  Or- 
ganized May  10,  1866. 

Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  Florida. 

This  Epitaph  of  the  Soldier 
who  falls  with  his  Country  is 
written  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  Love  the  Right  and  Honor 
the  Brave. 

Texas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Kentucky. 

As  soon  as  the  hospital  was  opened,  the  large  tobacco  fac- 
tories of  the  Grants,  Mayos,  and  others  were  secured,  their 
business  being  practically  at  an  end  for  the  period  of  the  war, 
and  the  boilers  from  these  factories  were  utilized  in  making 
soup  in  the  soup  houses,  and  the  large  supply  of  splendidly 
seasoned  wood,  used  in  making  tobacco  boxes,  was  fashioned 
into  beds  and  other  furniture.  The  hands  employed  in  fac- 
tories were  put  to  work  in  doing  manual  labor,  incident  to 
building,  etc.,  in  our  hospital  construction.  A guardhouse 
was  erected  separate  from  other  buildings,  for  unruly  con- 
valescents, attendants,  et  al.  In  addition,  the  hospital  built 
five  soup  houses,  a bakery,  a brewery,  and  five  ice  houses. 

Mr.  Franklin  Stearns  lent  the  hospital  his  celebrated  farm. 
Tree  Hill,  for  the  pasturage  of  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  cows,  and  from  three  to  five  hundred  goats.  The 
latter  proved  to  be  the  best  subsistence  available  in  supplying 
the  hospital  with  “kid”  meat,  a most  palatable  and  nutritious 
food  for  sick  and  convalescent  patients.  Some  idea  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  bakery  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  from 
seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand  loaves  were  issued  per  diem ; 
a loaf  per  man  and  attendant  would  not  go  around. 

Soap  was  made  out  of  the  grease  taken  from  the  soup 
houses  < the  lye  was  imported  through  the  blockade. 

An  additional  fact — the  hospital  never  drew  fifty  dollars 
from  the  Confederate  States  Government,  but  relied  solely 
upon  the  money  received  from  commutation  of  rations.  The 
medical  departments  and  subsistence  departments  were  organ- 
ized all  to  themselves,  and  the  money  from  commuted  rations 
was  used  to  buy  what  was  necessary. 

The  hospital  trading  canal  boat  Chimborazo,  Lawrence 
Lottier  in  command,  plied  between  Richmond,  Lynchburg, 
and  Lexington,  bartering  cotton,  yarn,  shoes,  etc.,  for  pro- 
visions. This  was  only  one  of  the  hospital’s  many  resources. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Confederate  government  owed 
the  hospital  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  Mr.  Mem- 
minger.  Secretary  of  the  Confederate  States  Treasury,  agreed 
to  pay  in  gold  on  the  29th  of  March ; and  on  the  3d  of  April 
the  city  of  Richmond  was  surrendered. 

The  total  number  of  patients  received  and  treated  at  Chim- 


borazo Hospital  amounted  to  seventy-six  thousand  (out  of 
this  number  about  17,000  were  wounded  soldiers),  and  it  was 
the  first  military  hospital  in  point  of  size  in  this  country  and 
in  the  world ; the  next  largest  hospital  in  America  being 
the  “Lincoln,”  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  reported  a total 
number  of  forty-six  thousand  patients;  and  the  next  largest 
hospital  in  the  world  was  the  “Scutari,”  in  the  Crimea, 
which  reported  a total  of  thirty  thousand  to  forty  thousand 
patients.  The  percentage  of  deaths  at  Chimborazo  was  a 
fraction  over  nine  per  cent.  Complete  records  were  kept,  and 
are  still  in  existence  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  upon  which  the  name  of  every  patient  can 
be  found  when  wanted,  and  the  cause  of  his  death. 

The  organization  of  Chimborazo  Hospital  was  as  follows : 
Surgeon  James  B.  McCaw,  Commandant  and  Medical  Di- 
rector. First  Division,  Virginia — Surgeon  P.  F.  Brown,  of 
Accomac,  Va.,  in  charge.  Second  Division,  Georgia — Surgeon 
Habersham,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  charge.  Third  Division,  North 
Carolina — Surgeon  E.  Harvie  Smith  in  charge.  Fourth  Di- 
vision, Alabama — Surgeon  S.  N.  Davis  in  charge.  Fifth  Di- 
vision, South  Carolina — Surgeon  E.  M.  Seabrook,  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  in  charge.  The  medical  staff  numbered,  or  averaged, 
about  40  or  45  in  all.  There  was  also  a Medical  Examining 
Board,  composed  of  the  surgeons  of  divisions,  to  pass  on  ques- 
tions of  furloughs  and  discharges. 

Among  the  staff  were  the  following  named  gentlemen : John 
H.  Claiborne,  commissary;  Col.  A.  S.  Buford,  quartermaster; 
Charles  Wortham,  quartermaster;  Paine  and  Kent,  our  com- 
mission merchants,  and  many  others.  Every  man  did  his 
whole  duty,  and  everything  went  on  without  a hitch.  The 
total  staff  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Minge  was  chief  matron.  There  were  many  in- 
teresting characters  among  the  matrons,  and  one  in  particular 
was  Miss  Mary  Pettigrew,  who  was  chief  of  the  Virginia  Di- 
vision; she  was  a sister  of  Gen.  Pettigrew,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Also  a Mrs.  Pender, 
Mrs.  Baylor,  Miss  Gordon,  et  al. — forty-five  in  all.  Rev.  Mr. 
Patterson,  a Greek  by  birth,  was  chaplain ; he  came  to  this 
country  when  a grown  man,  and  was  a very  valuable  officer. 

The  city  of  Richmond  was  surrendered  Monday,  April  3, 
1865,  Gen.  Godfrey  Weitzel’s  Brigade  in  the  van  of  the  ad- 
vancing Federal  army.  The  General  rode  up  the  hill,  and 
when  he  came  through  the  post  he  was  received  by  the  whole 
corps  of  hospital  officers  in  full  uniform.  Gen.  Weitzel  gave 
a free  pass  to  the  commandant  and  his  entire  medical  corps, 
took  them  under  his  protection,  and  issued  a verbal  order  that 
all  Confederate  soldiers  there  should  be  taken  care  of  under 
all  circumstances.  Furthermore,  he  offered  to  put  the  com- 
mandant in  the  general  service  of  the  United  States,  so  that 
he  might  issue  requisitions,  etc.,  and  have  the  same  filled,  as 
any  other  medical  director  in  the  United  States  army.  As 
Gen.  Lee  had  not  then  surrendered.  Dr.  McCaw  respectfully 
declined  the  proffered  appointment,  but  voluntarily  continued 
to  perform  all  the  duties  incident  to  the  position  he  held,  and 
never  solicited  anything  at  all  from  the  Federals  other  than 
the  passes  in  and  out  of  the  lines. 

When  we  consider  the  size  of  this  great  military  hospital, 
the  number  of  soldiers  admitted,  treated,  furloughed,  dis- 
charged, and  buried;  its  successful  work  for  nearly  four  years; 
the  perfect  discipline,  order,  and  harmony  that  existed  from 
its  establishment  to  its  close ; the  immense  amount  of  work 
done;  the  difficulties  always  attending  the  securing  of  sup- 
plies for  such  a large  body  of  invalids,  especially  toward  the 
closing  days  of  the  Confederacy;  and  also  the  generous 
rivalry  between  other  posts  or  hospitals  located  in  Richmond; 
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and  lastly,  the  comparatively  low  mortality,  we  cannot  but 
accord  to  Dr.  James  McCaw,  Medical  Director  of  the  five 
Chimborazo  hospitals,  and  its  efficient  commandant,  the  high- 
est praise,  and  concede  that  he  was  in  fact  and  in  deed  primus 
inter  pares.  A beautiful  loving  cup  was  presented  to  him  in 
1901  at  a banquet  given  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rich- 
mond and  friends  on  his  retiremeiu,  after  fifty-seven  years 
from  the  active  practice  of  medicine. 

Dr.  James  B.  McCaw  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  July  12, 
1823;  graduated  M.D.  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1843;  Editor  Virginia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1853  to 
1861 ; Editor  of  Confederate  States  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  1861  to  1865 ; Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
of  Chemistry,  and  Dean  of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia, 
twenty-eight  years — now  Emeritus  Professor,  Surgeon  C.  S. 
Army;  Medical  Director  during  Civil  War  of  the  five  Chim- 
borazo hospitals  in  Richmond,  Va. ; a charter  member  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia,  and 
chairman  of  the  convention  which  organized  the  society  in 
1870 — Vice  President  in  1871,  Resident  Honorary  Fellow  in 
1894;  Ex-President  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Richmond, 
Va. ; honorary  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; member  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederacy,  and  of  other  societies. 

Fellows  and  comrades,  you  will,  I hope,  pardon  me  if  for  a 
brief  space  I become  personal.  My  object  is  simply  to  pre- 
serve in  regular  order,  and  to  perpetuate,  the  names  and  posi- 
tions held  by  my  most  intimate  associates  in  the  medical  serv- 
ice of  the  Confederate  army ; and,  if  time  permitted,  it  would 
have  been  a pleasant  task  to  present  in  this  paper  biographical 
sketches  of  each  friend  and  associate  herein  mentioned. 

My  first  hospital  service  dates  from  1862,  after  my  dis- 
charge from  the  service  on  account  of  illness — I was  then  a 
private  in  the  Richmond  Howitzers.  I entered  hospital  “Mid- 
way,” between  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Charlottesville, 
Drs.  James  L.  Cabell,  John  Staige  Davis,  B.  W.  Allen,  Peter 
Winston,  and  others  in  control.  The  first  three  were  professors 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Cabell,  surgeon  in  charge, 
was  a man  of  profound  knowledge  and  varied  information, 
and  a fine  executive  officer.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  could 
fill  creditably  any  chair  at  the  University.  Dr.  Davis  had  a 
Southern  reputation  as  a brilliant  and  beautiful  lecturer.  Dr. 
Allen  was  an  anatomist  and  a skillful  surgeon.  Dr.  Winston 
left  his  studies  in  Paris  and  returned  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  and  at  once  entered  our  service.  My  connec- 
tion with  the  hospital  was  brief,  but  long  enough  to  retain  in 
my  heart  the  warmest  feelings  for  each  one  of  my  associates. 

The  exigencies  of  the  service  demanded  all  who  could  ad- 
minister to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army,  and  I received 
an  appointment  as  contract  physician — i.  e.,  acting  assistant 
surgeon — July  8,  1862,  from  Surgeon  General  Samuel  P. 
Moore.  The  name  of  that  grand  head  of  the  medical  de- 
partments of  the  Confederacy  impels  me  to  acknowledge  his 
kindness  of  heart  to  all  of  his  subalterns;  also  his  great  work 
as  an  organizer,  his  remarkable  executive  ability,  fitness  for 
the  high  position,  and  his  official  work.  Resigning  his  posi- 
tion of  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army,  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  general  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Confederacy  in 
June,  1861,  and  continued  in  office  until  the  surrender;  then 
engaged  in  practice  at  Richmond,  Va.,  until  his  death.  He  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1813;  and  died  in  Richmond,  Va., 
May  31,  1889.  He  was  chosen  President  of  the  Association  of 
Medical  and  Surgical  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
Confederate  States,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  25,  1874. 

On  my  appointment  I was  assigned  to  duty  at  Howard’s 


Grove  Hospital,  Richmond,  Va.,  Dr.  James  Bolton  surgeon  in 
charge.  The  tents  and  buildings  were  crowded  with  wounded 
soldiers  from  battlefields  after  a seven  days’  fight  below  Rich- 
mond. Dr.  C.  D.  Rice,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  succeeded  Sur- 
geon Bolton,  and  I was  ordered  to  Receiving  and  Distributing 
Hospital  No.  9,  “Seabrooks  -Warehouse ;”  twelve  hundred 
beds;  Surgeon  C.  W.  P.  Brock  in  charge;  Assistant  Surgeons, 
John  Gravatt,  Port  Royal,  Va.,  J.  W.  Brock,  Richmond,  Va., 

Richardson,  Texas,  John  Bragg,  Petersburg,  et  al.  Dr. 

C.  W.  P.  Brock  was  one  of  the  youngest  men  in  the  profession, 
and  is  now  chief  surgeon  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, Ex-President  of  the  National  Association  of  Railroad 
Surgeons  (1893),  Ex-President  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  and  has  held  many  other 
positions  of  honor  and  trust. 

I was  ordered  to  Chimborazo  Hospital  after  a short 
service  at  No.  9,  and  assigned  to  Division  No.  5,  “South 
Carolina;”  afterwards  to  Virginia,  Division  No.  i,  and  re- 
mained until  January,  1864.  Ordered  to  appear  before  the 
Army  Medical  Board,  composed  of  Surgeons  Gedding,  Hol- 
brook, and  Robertson,  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  I passed  a success- 
ful examination  January  15,  1864,  and  was  commissioned  as- 
sistant surgeon  Confederate  States  army,  and  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Medical  Director  J.  D.  S.  Cullen,  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Long- 
street’s  Corps,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  I reported  to  Surgeon 
Maury,  in  absence  of  the  medical  director,  and  wasi  ordered 
by  him  to  report  to  Medical  Director  Frank  A.  Ramsey,  of  the 
Army  of  Tennessee,  and  by  him  ordered  to  report  to  Surgeon 
R.  D.  Hamilton,  Bristol,  Tenn.  A short  time  there  I wasI  in 
charge  temporarily  of  Wayside  Hospital,  and  in  hospital  at 
Abingdon,  Va.,  under  Surgeon  R.  O.  Curry ; then  in  charge 
of  transportation  of  sick  and  wounded  from  Gen.  Lor.gstreet’s 
army  to  hospitals  along  line  of  railroads  in  Virginia. 

On  Gen.  Longstreet’s  return  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, I was  assigned  to  Kershaw’s  Brigade,  and  from  the  Wil- 
derness to  the  surrender  was  with  the  Twentieth  South  Caro- 
lina Regiment  (a  short  time  with  the  Seventh  South  Caro- 
lina). On  the  retreat  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  of  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston’s  army  I was  captured  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  and 
was  paroled  on  the  13th  day  of  May,  1865,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
by  Capt.  N.  Haight,  U.  S.  Army. 

The  medical  staff  of  Gen.  Kershaw’s  Brigade,  afterwards 
Gen.  Conner’s  Brigade,  was:  Dr.  James,  Brigade  Surgeon; 
Second  South  Carolina  Regiment — Surgeon  Simon  Baruch, 
noiw  of  New  York,  and  well  known  in  connection  with  hydro- 
therapy; Assistant  Surgeon  Nott;  Third  South  Carolina  Regi- 
ment— Surgeon  James  Evans,  Assistant  Surgeons  Dunlap  and 
Mackie ; Seventh  South  Carolina  Regiment — Surgeon  Carlyle, 
Assistant  Surgeon  J.  R.  Gildersleeve ; Eighth  South  Carolina 
Regiment — Surgeon  Pearce,  Assistant  Surgeons  Neal  and 
Speake;  Twentieth  South  Carolina  Regiment — Surgeon  A.  S. 
Sally,  Assistant  Surgeons  D.  W.  Bartron  and  J.  R.  Gilder- 
sleeve. Dr.  Sally  was  a highly  educated  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  honest,  upright,  and  pure ; a writer  and  local  historian. 

My  roster  would  be  incomplete  if  I omitted  that  grand  and 
venerable  bishop,  William  W.  Duncan,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  who  was  chaplain  of  the  Twentieth 
South  Carolina  Regiment. 

Of  the  many  Confederate  surgeons  who  were  in  the  different 
fields  of  service,  a number  have  since  achieved  State  and  na- 
tional reputations,  due  in  a measure  to  the  stern  lessons  incul- 
cated while  participants  in  the  bloody  drama  more  than  four 
decades  ago,  which  were  potent  factors,  developing  in  the 
subsequent  battles  of  life  a courageous  bearing  and  self-reliant 
aggressiveness,  ultimately  leading  to  success — from  defeat  to 
victory. 
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A PERMANENT  CONFEDERATE  BENEFACTION. 

(From  the  narrative  printed  in  an  eleg-ant  brochure  for  the  W.  L.  I.  and  their 
friends,  by  lion.  W.  A.  Courtenay,  former  Chaplain  and  Chairman  of  Trustees.) 

The  history  of  “old  Charleston’s  loyal  sons”  has  been  so 
continuously  prominent  in  the  annals  of  our  country  that  it 
is  only  in  order  to  refer  very  briefly  to  it  here. 

The  Washington  Light  Infantry  was  founded  by  William 
Lowndes,  in  1807,  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  “Leopard 
and  Chesapeake”  affair.  Its  roll  of  thirteen  commanders, 
down  to  1861,  reveals  the  character  of  its  membership — 
Lowndes,  Cross,  Crafts,  Simons,  Miller,  Gilchrist,  Ravenel, 
Lee,  Jervey,  Porter,  Walker,  Hatch,  and  Simonton. 

The  public  observance  of  Washington’s  birthday,  by  an 
oration  and  social  functions,  on  February  22  was  an  annual 
feature  of  W.  L.  I.  life,  and  the  annual  response  from  the 
community  indicated  the  highest  public  favor.  This  observ- 
ance was  continued  up  to  and  in  the  war  period,  the  last 
celebration  taking  place  in  Fort  Sumter,  while  the  command 
was  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  gateway  of  Charleston,  on 
February  22,  1862. 

Referring  to  earlier  annals,  the  W.  L.  I.  was  designated, 
with  the  “Fusileer  Francaise,”  as  the  special  guard  of  honor 
to  Lafayette  upon  his  entrance  in  the  city  in  1825.  Capt.  W. 

H.  Miller,  commanding  the  Escort  Battalion,  announced  all 
his  orders  in  French. 

On  April  19,  1827,  the  venerable  widow  of  Col.  William 
Washington,  of  the  Revolution,  delivered  to  Capt.  R.  B.  Gil- 
christ, in  front  of  her  residence,  at  South  Bay  and  Church 
Streets,  her  husband’s  crimson  battle  flag,  which  had  been 
identified  with  the  battles  of  Cowpens,  Guilford  Courthouse, 
Hobkirk’s  Hill,  and  Eutaw  Springs,  in  1781.  This  great  dis- 
tinction has  ever  since  had  a marked  influence  on  the  life  of 
the  corps. 

In  the  ante-bellum  career  of  the  corps  there  was  maintained 
an  esprit  de  corps,  watchful  and  virile.  “Success”  was  the 
rallying  cry,  and,  without  a single  failure,  uniformly  crowned 
all  company  efforts.  Witness  the  great  parade  of  July  4, 
1846,  under  Capt.  W.  D.  Porter,  with  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  members  in  line;  and,  fourteen  years  later,  on  July  4, 
i860,  under  Capt.  C.  H.  Simonton,  with  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  members  in  line — both  parades  decisive  tests  of 
company  pride  and  strength.  Further  mention  of  notable 
events  is  not  possible  in  this  necessarily  brief  narrative. 

The  recognized  eminence,  military  and  social,  of  the  W.  L. 

I.  was  shown  at  the  opening  of  the  great  struggle  of  1860-65. 
The  first  military  order  issued  in  all  the  Southland,  in  antici- 
pation of  that  momentous  struggle,  was  to  the  W.  L.  I.  to 
take  possession  and  guard  the  United  States  arsenal  in  Can- 
nonsboro  a few  days  after  the  presidential  election,  Novem- 
ber 6,  i860,  and  the  service  was  continuous  thereafter:  first, 
under  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  then,  “for  the  war,”  in 
the  Confederate  army,  “one  company  in  peace,  three  full 
companies  in  war,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  dead,”  and  so 
the  W.  L.  I.,  of  Charleston,  has  the  longest  war-service  record 
of  any  company  in  the  South. 

The  affair  of  the  Leopard  and  Chesapeake  involved  no 
desecrated  homes,  no  abandoned  altars,  no  social  insults,  no 
unspeakable  injuries.  What  wrongs  perpetrated  by  England 
can  compare  in  results  with  the  storm  of  fiery  desolation'  that 
swept  over  our  country  and  left  us  in  1865,  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  mountains,  in  fettered  destitution,  without  a 
home,  without  a country,  and  almost  with  a hope?  The 
question  of  duty  in  i860  repeated  the  demand  of  1807;  that  of 
1865  combined  them  both.  What  do  my  people  need?  Arms 
qud  a life ! Let  them  be  given  ! This  was  the  question  of 


1807  and  of  i860:  What  do  my  people  need?  Bread  and 
hope ! This  was  the  great  question  of  1865.  Bread  and  hope 
were  given,  and  something  more  was  added.  The  bivouac  of 
the  dead  was  marked  with  a shaft  of  honor,  that  the  stranger 
might  know  that  the  men  who  slept  there  died  for  their  coun- 
try. What  heart  and  hand  could  do  for  the  widow  and  orphan 
was  done,  and  in  the  charter  of  the  ‘Charitable  Association’ 
was  laid  the  corner  stone  of  this  ‘reorganization  of  the  old 
corps  of  1807.’  ”* 

The  war  ended  in  the  spring  of  1865,  and  Gens.  Lee  and 
Johnston,  in  final  orders,  so  announced  to  their  respective 
armies,  and  advised  the  soldiers  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
resume  their  citizenship. 

Charleston  had  made  a protracted  and  successful  defense, 
had  “been  kept  virgin  to  the  last,”  but  at  untold  cost  and 
sacrifice.  With  most  of  the  city  for  many  months  within 
reach  of  hostile  guns  and  shot  and  shell,  a large  part  of  the 
population  had  become  refugees  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 
From  Appomattox  and  Greensboro,  from  prison  camps  and 
hospitals,  the  Confederate  soldiers  from  Charleston  slowly 
made  their  way  homeward  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1865.  Many  found  their  families  elsewhere,  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  city.  Those  who  finally  did  so  saw  it  desolate 
and  uninviting,  grass  growing  in  its  deserted  streets ; con- 
flagrations had  destroyed  large  sections  of  the  city ; shot  and 
shell  had  done  much  damage  to  property.  To  many  it  seemed 

that  tomb  of  Hope  interred 

Stood  the  specter  of  Despair.” 

These  were  the  conditions  which  the  W.  L.  I.  survivors 

} 

had  to  face  in  their  former  happy  and  well-appointed  homes ; 
poverty  was  on  every  hand ; the  currency  of  the  country  had 
dropped  out  of  sight  and  use.  Of  course  no  military  organiza- 
tian  was  permissible.  The  first  thought  was  an  organiza- 
tion of  W.  L.  I.  survivors  to  help  the  destitute  families  of 
the  “unreturning  brave.” 

With  the  coming  in  of  the  new  year,  on  January  ii,  1866, 
a meeting  of  W.  L.  I.  survivors  was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Charleston  Hotel.  Capt.  James  M.  Carson  presided  and 
Sergt.  W.  M.  Muckinfuss  acted  as  secretary.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  announced  by  Capt.  Carson  to  be  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  “W.  L.  I.  Charitable  Association,”  to  assist  the 
families  of  those  W.  L.  I.’s  who  had  fallen  or  were  disabled 
in  the  late  struggle.  This  was  voted  unanimously,  and  the 
following  committee  was  elected  to  prepare  the  necessary 
papers,  draft  of  constitution,  etc. : Capt.  J.  M.  Carson,  Col. 
C.  H.  Simonton,  Lieut.  H.  B.  Olney,  William  E.  Holmes,  and 
William  E.  Procter. 

This  committee  reported  to  a meeting  held  at  the  Masonic 
Hall  on  February  22,  1866,  and  proceeded  to  organize  the 
“W.  L.  I.  Charitable  Association,”  and  elected  the  following 
officers  : 

1866 —  J.  M.  Carson,  President;  C.  H.  Simonton,  Senior 
Warden;  H.  B.  Olney,  Junior  Warden;  J.  L.  Honour,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer. 

In  the  subsequent  years  the  following  officers  were  annually 
elected : 

1867 —  J-  M.  Carson,  President;  H.  B.  Olney,  Senior 

Warden;  Samuel  J.  Burger,  Junior  Warden;  J.  L.  Honour, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

1868 —  J.  M.  Carson,  President;  H.  B.  Olney,  Senior 

Warden;  H.  I.  Greer,  Junior  Warden;  J.  L.  Honour,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer. 

1869 —  C.  H.  Simonton,  President ; H.  B.  Olney,  Senior 
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Warden;  T.  G.  Barker,  Junior  Warden;  J.  L.  Honour,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer. 

The  same  were  reelected  for  1870. 

1871 —  H.  B.  Olney,  President;  J.  L.  Honour,  Senior  Warden; 
F.  L.  Parker,  M.D.,  Junior  Warden;  D.  B.  Gilliland,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer. 

1872 —  J.  L.  Honour,  President ; F.  L.  Parker,  M.D.,  Senior 
Warden;  A.  W.  Taft,  Junior  Warden;  D.  B.  Gilliland,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer. 

The  same  were  reelected  for  1873. 

There  are  now  few  who  can  recall  those  nine  years — 
1866-74 — with  the  privations,  humiliations,  and  poverty  in- 
cident to  those  deplorable  times  of  carpetbag  and  ignorant 
rule,  and  in  stating  what  was  done  in  those  years  those  con- 
ditions must  be  kept  in  view. 

The  money  help  disbursed  to  those  who  needed  assistance 
was  as  follows:  1866-67,  $152;  1868,  $201.50;  1869,  $118.70; 
1870,  $187;  1871,  $224.50;  1872,  $190.50;  1873,  $229;  1874 
$169 — a total  of  $1,472.20,  or  an  average  annually  of  $163.58. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances — the  universal  impoverish- 
ment of  the  community,  and,  of  course,  the  very  limited  means 
of  survivors — it  is  a unique,  a marvelous  exhibit,  and  is  en- 
titled to  this  permanent  record ; all  being  the  contributions  of 
members,  except  a gift  of  $150  from  the  late  James  T.  Wels- 
man,  which,  with  some  other  surplus  funds,  was  invested  to 
start  a permanent  charity  fund.  This  amounted,  in  certain 
securities  at  par,  to  $744,  and  was  transferred  at  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  “Charitable  Association”  and  “W.  L.  I.  Rifle  Club” 
in  1875 ; this,  then,  is  really  the  corner  stone  of  the  present 
“Annuitants’  Fund”  of  the  Washington  Light  Infantry  of 
$17,000  now  held  by  the  trustees  of  that  fund,  of  which  ref- 
erence will  be  made  hereafter. 

The  political  condition  of  South  Carolina,  then  called  “The 
Prostrate  State,”  was  so  deplorable  that  the  inability  to  have 
regular  military  commands  and  the  need  of  an  organization 
of  armed  men  led  to  the  forming  of  “rifle  clubs,”  mostly  on 
the  basis  of  old  military  commands.  The  W.  L.  I.  took  part 
in  this  movement,  and  the  first  large  turn-out  of  armed  men 
seen  in  Charleston  since  the  war  was  in  the  celebration  of 
Washington’s  birthday  in  1873,  when,  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  W.  L.  I.,  all  the  “rifle  clubs”  paraded  together,  and  about 
one  thousand  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  marched  through 
the  streets  of  Charleston. 

The  writer  had  been  called  to  the  command  of  the  Rifle 
Club  in  May,  1872,  with  the  promise  of  a short  two-year 
service  to  secure  a permanent  life  to  the  organization.  With- 
drawing from  the  command  orr  May  22,  1874,  this  extract  is 
made  from  his  letter  of  resignation ; “While  attention  to 
military  studies  and  exactness  in  drill  should  mark  your  future, 
be  ever  mindful  of  those  in  whose  homes  are  the  vacant  chairs, 
whose  young  lives  have  been  darkened  by  broad  shadows 
from  recent  battlefields — the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  Let 
us  illustrate  our  times  with  deeds  of  charity  and  of  kindness; 
and,  if  incentive  is  wanting  for  renewed  exertion  in  this  direc- 
tion, refer  to  the  records  of  our  own  ‘Charitable  Association’ 
for  reminder  of  what  earnest  men  can  do.  ' . . . Under 

their  auspices  they  also  erected  the  first  memorial  shaft  raised 
in  South  Carolina  in  honor  of  the  dead  of  the  war.” 

Within  one  year  the  Easter  Fair  was  held,  the  most  bril- 
liant public  entertainment  ever  seen  in  Charleston,  made  so 
largely  by  the  taste,  talent,  and  energy  of  the  late  Maj.  R.  C. 
Gilchrist  and  the  effective  work  of  the  members  of  the  Rifle 
Club.  Ihe  net  proceeds  were  over  $8,000.  In  dealing  with 
this  handsome  result,  the  Rifle  Club  created  a trust  (of  five 
members),  separate  from  the  general  treasury  of  the  command. 


The  trustees  have,  in.  twenty-eight  years,  by  judicious  invest- 
ments and  reinvestments,  doubled  the  original  amount  of 
1875,  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  this  is  to-day  the  only  Perma- 
nent Confederate  benefaction  in  the  South.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  fund  has  been  conducted  throughout  without  one 
cent  of  cost  for  the  administration — a labor  of  love  by  the 
trustees ! 

Battles  Participated  in  by  W.  L.  I.  Companies,  186065. 
Appomattox,  Battery  Wagner,  Boonesboro  Gap,  Bermuda 

Hundreds,  Cold  Har- 
bor (ist  and  2d), 
Chickamauga,  Charles 
City  Road,  Campbell 
Station,  Deep  Bottom, 
Darby  Town  Road, 
Drewry’s  Bluff,  El- 
kin’s Landing,  Fort 
Sumter,  Fort  Fisher, 
F a r m V i 1 le  , Tenn., 
Fort  Anderson,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Gaines’s 
Mill,  Knoxville,  La- 
nier’s Station,  Le- 
gare’s  Point,  Manas- 
sas (ist  and  2d), 
Malvern  Hill,  Nine 
Mile  Road,  New  Mar- 
ket, Petersburg,  Rich- 
mond, Riddle’s  Shops, 
Rivers,  S.  C.,  Seces- 
:„sionville.  Seven  Pines, 
Sharpsburg,  Swift 
Creek,  Thoroughfare 
Gap,  Turkey  Ridge, 
Town  Creek,  Wal- 
thall Junction,  Wel- 
don Road,  Wells’s 
Valley,  Yorktown, 
besides  many  smaller 
engagements. 

Inscription  on  the  Monument. 

The  gray  granite  obelisk,  in  honor  of  the  dead  of  the  W. 
L.  L,  stands  in  Washington  Square,  is  forty-five  feet  high, 
and  bears,  in  a bronze  panel,  this  pathetic  inscription : 

“At  every  board  a vacant  chair 

Fills  with  quick  tears  some  tender  eye. 

And  at  our  maddest  sports  appears 
A well-loved  form  that  will  not  die. 

We  lift  the  glass,  our  hand  is  stayed; 

We  jest,  a specter  rises  up; 

And,  weeping,  though  no  word  is  said. 

We  kiss  and  pass  the  silent  cup.” 

This  shaft  commemorates 
The  patience,  fortitude,  heroism, 
unswerving  fidelity  to  South  Carolina, 
and  the  sacrifices  of  . 

, The  Washington  Light  Infantry 
In  the  War  between  the  States,  1860-65. 

One  company  in  peace;  three  full  companies 
,,  I;pr  the  war. 

Besides  the  maimed,  wounded,  and  captiSred' 
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one  hundred  and  fourteen  died  in  battle, 
in  hospital,  or  on  the  weary  wayside. 

In  obedience 

To  a sentiment  of  honor  and  the  call  of  duty 
and  in  pledge  of  their  sincerity  they  made 
The  last  sacrifice,  they  laid  down  their  lives, 

Officers  and  men ; 

They  were  of  the  very  flower  of  this 
ancient  city,  her  young  hope  and  fair  renown. 

“Fortuna  non  mutat  genus.” 

Erected  1891. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ashmead  Courtenay  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  day,  October  19,  at  their  beautiful  home, 
Innisfallen,  Newry,  S.  C.  Responding  to  the  request  of  a 
friend,  who  suggested  an  account  of  the  event  for  the  Vet- 
eran, the  venerable  head  of  the  family  wrote  the  editor : 
“I  inclose  a card  which  shows  that  it  will  be  only  a family 
gathering  at  dinner — three  generations,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
represented.  While  grateful  for  our  preservation  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  half  a century,  the  long  procession  of  dead 
friends  shadows  our  quiet  festal  day.” 

WHEELER  ON  SHERMAN’S  FLANKS  IN  GEORGIA. 

BY  W.  C.  DODSON,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

The  article  in  the  September  Veteran  telling  what  “March- 
ing through  Georgia”  means  must  stir  the  blood  of  every  true 
lover  of  the  South.  As  stated,  Wheeler’s  Cavalry  was  the  only 
command  to  oppose  Sherman’s  hordes,  and,  though  this  was 
comparatively  a feeble  force,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
them  for  what  they  accomplished.  They  were  not  strong 
enough  to  fight  pitched  battles,  and  could  not  even  naturally 
retard  Sherman’s  march ; but  they  hung  on  his  flanks  and  rear, 
and  by  confining  his  march  to  narrower  limits  saved  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  property  from  destruction. 

This  command  had  of  necessity  to  subsist  upon  the  already 
depleted  country,  and  thereby  incurred  much  prejudice  from 
the  citizens,  who  did  not  realize  that  where  we  consumed  one 
dollar’s  worth  of  food  and  forage  we  saved  one  hundred  times 
as  much  from  the  torch  of  the  incendiary.  That  Sherman 
himself  realized  this  is  evidenced  by  his  saying  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  during  and  after  the  war,  that  Wheeler  and  his 
cavalry  gave  him  more  trouble  than  all  other  Confederates. 

As  evidence  that  time  has  not  entirely  eradicated  the 
prejudice  against  my  old  command  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  people  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  I mention  that  only 
recently  there  appeared  in  one  of  our  Atlanta  papers  an  article 
from  a talented  lady  correspondent  reciting  the  hardships  and 
privations  she  experienced  from  the  depredations  of  “Wheeler’s 
Cavalry  and  Sherman’s  bums.”  O,  the  pity  of  it,  that  this 
should  come  from  the  pen  of  a Southern  woman ! Of  course 
she  did  not  know  that  all  that  stood  between  the  homes  of 
her  people  and  Sherman’s  bummers,  and  often  between  South- 
ern women  and  a fate  worse  than  death,  was  this  same 
•Wheeler’s  Cavalry,  which  she  indirectly  denounced. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  perpetuate  the  passions  of  the  Civil 
War  by  reciting  its  horrors;  but  lest  we  forget,  and  lest  our 
posterity  should  not  know  what  “Marching  through  Georgia” 
meant,  I will  recount  a few  incidents. 

Maj.  J.  P.  Austin,  of  the  Ninth  Kentucky  Cavalry  (William 
C.  P.  Breckinridge’s  Regiment),  relates  that  shortly  after  his 
regiment  left  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  in  the  wake  of  Sherman’s 
army  with  a detachment  he  charged  upon  a squad  of  “bums” 
who  were  looting  a house.  As  his  boys  rushed  in,  yelling 
and  shooting,  they  discovered  that  the  house  and  contents 


were  almost  completely  wrecked,  an  elegant  mirror  over  the 
■mantel  and  other  furniture  smashed,  the  piano  split  open  with 
an  ax,  and  a fire  kindled  under  the  house.  In  one  room 
they  discovered  a blue-coated  scoundrel  holding  a young  lady 
in  his  arms,  and  using  her  as  a shield  to  escape  the  fast-flying 
bullets.  Presently,  Austin  relates,  the  young  woman  stiffened 
herself  and,  with  a look  in  her  eyes  such  as  Joan  of  Arc  must 
have  worn  when  she  was  going  to  the  stake,  exclaimed:  “Shoot 
through  me  and  kill  him.”  They  killed  him  all  right  and  all 
of  his  companions  in  crime;  but  the  brave  girl  was  not  in- 
jured, though  her  face  was  spattered  with  blood,  as  one  of 
the  Kentuckians,  watching  his  opportunity,  reached  over  her 
shoulder  and  blew  the  miscreant’s  brains  out. 

A reputable  physician,  now  residing  near  Milledgeville,  Ga., 
relates  that  in  South  Carolina,  as  he,  with  a squad  of  scouts 
from  the  Third  Arkansas  Regiment,  Harrison’s  Brigade  of 
Wheeler’s  Cavalry,  were  passing  a farmhouse,  they  saw  an 
old  man  leaning  on  the  gatepost  crying.  He  was  a Baptist 
minister,  and  told  them  that  a party  of  Sherman’s  men  had 
just  left  his  house,  after  outraging  his  daughter. 

Horse  flesh  suffered  for  a few  miles  after  this;  but  when 
the  fiends  were  overtaken,  the  old  white-haired  man  of  God 
and  his  despoiled  daughter  were  avenged.  The  Arkansas 
boys  killed  all  but  one  of  the  ravishing  party ; and  he,  being 
only  a youth  and  desperately  wounded,  was  spared  when  he 
pleaded:  “Boys,  I know  why  you  do  this,  but  I had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.” 

The  “Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion”  contain 
considerable  correspondence  between  Kilpatrick  and  Wheeler 
and  Sherman  and  Hampton  about  the  killing  by  Wheeler’s 
men  of  twenty-eight  of  Kilpatrick’s  command,  and  twenty- 
eight  of  our  men  (one  a member  of  my  company)  were  de- 
tailed to  be  shot  in  retaliation.  Wheeler  insisted  to  Kilpatrick 
that  his  men  ought  to  have  been  killed,  and  threatened,  if  our 
men  were  shot,  that  twice  the  number  of  Federals  would  be 
executed,  and  officers  selected.  Our  men  were  exchanged. 

These  twenty-eight  men  were  killed  by  squads  of  scouts 
under  command  of  two  lieutenants  of  my  regiment,  the  Fifty- 
First  Alabama,  Partisan  Rangers.  One  of  these  ex-lieutenants 
opens  the  monthly  meetings  of  our  Camp  with  prayer,  and  the 
other  was  until  recently  president  of  a female  college  in 
Alabama.  I have  never  been  able  to  get  the  details  from  these 
.scouts,  for  they  are  averse  to  talking  about  it. 

These  incidents  were  related  to  me  by  individual  members 
of  three  regiments,  and  no  doubt  other  commands  had  similar 
experiences.  Sherman’s  “Marching  through  Georgia”  and 
South  Carolina  was  not  altogether  a picnic,  for,  besides  the 
lone  chimneys  and  blackened  ruins  which  marked  his  route, 
the  buzzards  feasted  on  the  carcasses  of  “missing”  bummers. 


“UNDER  CONFEDERATE  FLAGS.” 

A Richmond  (Va.)  special  of  November  16  states:  “Amid 
a profusion  of  Confederate  flags,  while  the  banner  of  A.  P. 
Hill  Camp  rustled  its  folds  above  their  heads.  Miss  Lucy 
Lee  Hill  and  Gen.  James  Macgill  were  united  in  marriage  at 
5 :3c  o’clock  this  afternoon  in  St.  Paul  Episcopal  Church, 
Petersburg.  It  was  a military  wedding,  with  a choral  service, 
and  all  the  ushers  were  Sons  of  Veterans  and  active  in  that 
organization.  Bishop  Randolph,  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bunting, 
performed  tbe  ceremony.  Mrs.  William  Macgill  was  matron 
of  honor,  and  the  groom’s  son,  Charles  Macgill,  was  best 
man.  The  bride  was  escorted  to  the  altar  by  Stith  Boling, 
Past  Grand  Commander  of  the  State  Grand  Camp  of  Vet- 
erans.” 
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"RECOLLECTIONS  AND  LETTERS  OF  GEN.  LEE.” 

(Further  extracts  from  the  work  by  Capt.  R.  E.  Lee.) 

Concerning  the  death  of  “Jeb”  Stuart,  Captain  Lee  writes : 
“The  death  of  his  dashing  chief  of  cavalry  was  a great 
blow  to  Gen.  Lee.  He  was  on  Traveler  when  a courier 
dashed  up  with  the  news  that  Stuart  was  mortally  wounded. 
Gen.  Lee  was  evidently  greatly  affected,  and  said,  slowly, 
as  he  folded  up  the  dispatch:  ‘Gen.  Stuart  has  been  mor- 
tally wounded;  a most  valuable  and  able  officer.’  Then, 
after  a moment  he  added  in  a voice  of  deep  feeling,  ‘He 
never  brought  me  a piece  of  false  information,’  turned,  and 
looked  away.’’ 

At  Appomattox,  when  the  last  heroic  attempt  was  made 
with  Gordon  and  Fitzhugh  Lee  to  break  through  the  lines 
of  the  enemy,  and  Col.  Venable  informed  Gen.  Lee  that  it 
was  not  possible,  he  said:  ‘Then  there  is  nothing  left  me  but 
to  go  and  see  Gen.  Grant.’’  When  some  one  near  him, 
hearing  this,  said,  “O,  General,  what  will  history  say  of 
the  surrender  of  the  army  in  the  field?”  he  replied,  “Yes, 
I know  they  will  say  hard  things  of  us;  they  will  not  un- 
derstand how  we  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers;  but  that 
is  not  the  question,  Colonel;  the  question  is,  Is  it  right  to 
surrender  this  army?  If  it  is  right,  then  I will  take  all 
the  responsibility.”  And  he  did. 

“A  day  or  two  after  the  surrender  Gen.  Lee  started  for 
Richmond,  riding  Traveler,  who  had  carried  him  so 
well  all  through  the  war.  He  was  accompanied  by  some 
of  his  staff.  On  the  way  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  his  eld- 
est brother,  Charles  Carter  Lee,  who  lived  in  Powhatan 
County.  He  spent  the  evening  in  talking  with  his  brother, 
but  when  bedtime  came,  though  begged  by  his  host  to  tak^ 
the  room  and  bed  prepared  for  him,  he  insiste  ’ on  going 
to  his  old  tent,  pitched  by  the  roadside,  and  passed  the 
night  in  the  quarters  that  he  was  accustomed  to.  On  April 
15  he  arrived  in  Richmond.  The  people  there  soon  recog- 
nized him;  men,  women,  and  children  crowded  around  him, 
cheering  and  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  It  was  more 
like  the  welcome  to  a conqueror  than  to  a defeated  pris- 
oner on  parole.  He  raised  his  hat  in  response  to  their 
greetings,  and  rode  quietly  to  his  home  on  Franklin  Street, 
where  my  mother  and  sisters  were  anxiously  awaiting 
him.  Thus  he  returned  to  that  private  family  life  for  which 
he  had  always  longed,  and  became  what  he  always  desired 
to  be — a peaceful  citizen  in  a peaceful  land.” 

To  his  son  at  this  time  he  wrote,  referring  to  th°  pro- 
posed indictment  of  prominent  Confederates: 

“ . . . As  soon  as  I can  ascertain  their  intention  to- 

ward me,  if  not  prevented,  I shall  endeavor  to  procure 
some  humble  but  quiet  abode  for  your  mother  and  sisters, 
where  I hope  they  can  be  happy.  As  I before  said,  I want 
to  get  in  some  grass  country  where  the  natural  product  of 
the  land  will  do  much  for  my  subsistence.  . . .” 

But  he  finally  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Washing- 
ton College,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  and  in  doing  sj  felt  that 
he  was  taking  a constructive  step  toward  the  upbuilding 
of  the  land  to  which  he  had  given  his  best  services. 

“General  Lee  was  always  romping  with  the  little  ones. 
He  petted  the  two  younger  children  a great  deal. 

“Our  greatest  treat  was  to  get  into  his  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing and  lie  close  to  him,  listening  while  he  talked  to  us  in 
his  bright,  entertaining  way.  He  was  very  fond  of  having 
his  hands  tickled,  and,  what  was  still  more  curious,  it  pleased 
and  delighted  him  to  take  off  his  slippers  and  place  his  feet 


in  our  laps  in  order  to  have  them  tickled.  ...  He  would 
often  tell  us  the  most  delightful  stories,  but  the  command 
would  be,  ‘No  tickling,  no  story.’  ” 

Capt.  Lee  speaks  of  his  father’s  punctuality,  a character- 
istic that  marked  him  all  his  life.  Writing  of  him  as  com- 
mandant at  West  Point,  he  says: 

“My  father  was  the  most  punctual  man  I ever  knew.  He 
was  always  ready  for  family  prayers,  for  meals,  and  met 
every  engagement,  social  or  business,  at  the  moment.  He 
expected  all  of  us  to  be  the  same.  I never  knew  him  late 
for  Sunday  service  at  the  post  chapel.  When  he  could 
wait  no  longer  for  my  mother  he  would  march  along  to 
church  by  himself,  or  with  any  of  the  children  who  were 
ready.  There  he  sat  very  straight — well  p the  middle 

aisle.” 

On  April  20,  1861,  Gen.  Lee  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  United  States  army.  In  a letter  to  his  sister,  he  says: 
“With  all  my  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the  feeling  of  loy- 
alty and  duty  of  an  American  citizen,  I have  not  been  able 
to  make  up  my  mind  to  raise  my  hand  against  my  relatives, 
my  children,  my  home.  ...  I know  you  will  blame  me; 
but  you  must  think  as  kindly  of  me  as  you  can,  and  be- 
lieve that  I have  endeavored  to  do  what  I thought  right.” 
But  Virginia  had  joined  the  column  of  her  Southern  sis- 
ters, and  Lee  was  placed  in  command  of  her  State  troops. 
There  came  victory  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Of 
the  great  battle  he  wrote  to  his  wife  : 

“ . . . That,  indeed,  was  a glorious  victory  and  has 

lightened  the  pressure  upon  our  front  amazingly.  Do  not 
grieve  for  the  brave  dead.  Sorrow  for  those  they  left  be- 
hind— friends,  relatives,  and  families.  The  former  are  at 
rest;  the  latter  must  suffer.  The  battle  will  be  repeated 
in  greater  force.  I hope  God  will  again  smile  on  us  and 
strengthen  our  hearts  and  arms.  I wished  to  partake  in 
the  former  struggle,  and  am  mortified  at  my  absence,  but 
the  President  thought  it  more  important  that  I should  be  in 
Richmond.  I could  not  have  done  as  well  as  has  been  done, 
but  I could  have  helped,  and  taken  part  in  the  struggle 
for  my  home  and  neighborhood.” 

The  deep  religious  feeling  of  General  Lee  is  always  mani- 
fest. On  Sunday,  December  8,  1861,  he  wrote  to  his  wife: 
“I  cannot  let  this  day  of  grateful  rejoicing  pass,  dear 
Mary,  without  some  communication  with  you.  I am  thank- 
ful for  the  many  among  the  past  that  I have  passed  with 
you,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  fills  me  with  pleasure. 
For  those  on  which  we  have  been  separated  we  must  not 
repine.  If  it  will  make  us  more  resigned  and  better  pre- 
pared for  what  is  in  store  for  us,  we  should  rejoice.  Now 
we  must  be  content  with  the  many  blessings  we  receive. 
If  we  can  only  become  sensible  of  our  transgressions,  so 
as  to  be  fully  penitent  and  forgiven,  that  this  heavy  punish- 
ment under  which  we  labor  may  with  justice  be  removed 
from  us  and  the  whole  nation,  what  a gracious  consumma- 
tion it  will  be  of  all  we  have  endured!” 

No  act  in  Gen.  Lee’s  whole  military  career  was  more 
typical  of  his  sense  of  justice  and  impartiality  than  when 
he  allowed  his  son  (the  compiler  of  the  present  volume) 
to  enlist  as  private.  Robert  was  then  a student  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He  was  wild  to  get  into  the  army. 
On  this  subject  General  Lee  wrote  as  follows  to  his  wife: 
“I  wrote  to  Robert  that  I would  not  consent  to  take  boys 
from  their  schools  and  young  men  from  their  colleges  and 
put  them  in  the  ranks  at  tjje  beginning  of  a war.  . . . 
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The  war  may  last  ten  years.  Where  are  our  ranks  to  be 
filled  from?” 

But  in  the  spring  of  1862  Gen.  Lee  allowed  his  son  to 
enlist.  He  joined  the  Rockbridge  Artillery.  Of  the  cir- 
cumstance Captain  Lee  wrote  of  his  father: 

“He  was  just  as  sweet  and  loving  to  me  then  as  in  the 
old  days.  I had  seen  so  little  of  him  during  the  last  six 
years  that  I stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  him.  I soon  found, 
however,  that  I had  no  cause  for  such  a feeling.  He  took 
great  pains  in  getting  what  was  necessary  for  me.  It 
was  characteristic  of  his  consideration  for  others  and  the 
unselfishness  of  his  nature  that  at  this  time,  when  weighed 
down,  harassed,  and  burdened  by  the  cares  incident  to 
bringing  the  untrained  forces  of  the  Confederacy  into  the 
field,  and  preparing  them  for  a struggle  the  seriousness 
of  which  he  knew  better  than  any  one,  he  should  give  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  minute  details  of  fitting  out  his 
youngest  son  as  a private  soldier.  Neither  my  mother, 
my  father,  my  friends,  expected  any  other  course,  and  I 
do  not  suppose  it  ever  occurred  to  my  father  to  think  of 
giving  me  an  office,  which  he  could  easily  have  done.  I 
know  it  never  occurred  to  me.  With  the  good  advice  to 
be  obedient  to  all  authority,  to  do  my  duty  in  everything, 
great  or  small,  he  bade  me  good-by  and  sent  me  off  to  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  where  the  command  in  which  I was 
about  to  enlist  was  serving  under  ‘Stonewall’  Jackson.” 

Capt.  Lee  became  a private  in  his  father’s  great  army. 
How  he  met  his  father  he  tells  us  as  follows: 

“The  day  after  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  during  the  sev- 
en days’  fighting  around  Richmond,  was  the  first  time  I 
met  my  father  after  I had  joined  Gen.  Jackson.  The  tre- 
mendous work  Stonewall  Jackson’s  men  had  performed, 
including  the  rapid  march  from  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  the 
short  rations,  the  bad  water,  and  the  great  heat,  ha  ‘ be- 
gun to  tell  vpon  us.  On  this  particular  morning,  my  bat- 
tery had  not  moved  from  its  bivouac  ground  of  the  previous 
night,  but  was  parked  in  an  open  field,  all  ready,  waiting 
orders.  Most  of  the  men  were  lying  down,  many  sleeping, 
myself  among  the  latter  number.  To  get  some  shade  and  to 
be  out  of  the  way,  I had  crawded  under  a caisson.  Sud- 
denly I was  rudely  awakened  by  a comrade  prodding  me 
with  a sponge  staff,  as  I had  failed  to  be  aroused  by  his  call, 
and  was  told  to  get  up  and  come  out,  that  some  one  wished 
to  see  me.  Half  awake,  I staggered  out,  and  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  Gen.  Lee  and  his  staff.  Their  fresh  uni- 
forms, bright  equipments,  and  well-groomed  horses  con- 
trasted so  forcibly  with  the  war-worn  appearance  of  our 
command  that  I was  completely  dazed.  It  took  me  a mo- 
ment or  two  to  realize  what  it  all  meant,  but  when  I saw 
my  father’s  loving  eyes  and  smile  it  became  clear  to  me  that 
he  had  ridden  by  to  see  me.  I remember  well  how  curi- 
ously those  who  were  with  him  gazed  at  me,  and  I am 
sure  that  it  must  have  struck  them  as  very  odd  that  such 
a dirty,  ragged,  unkempt  youth  could  have  been  the  son 
of  Gen.  Lee.” 

Continuing,  Capt.  Lee  says: 

“When  I again  saw  my  father,  he  rode  at  the  head  of 
Longstreet’s  men  on  the  field  of  Manassas,  and  we  of  Jack- 
son’s Corps,  hard  pressed  for  two  days,  welcomed  him,  and 
the  divisions  which  followed  him,  with  great  cheers.  The  ri- 
fle guns  from  our  battery  had  been  detached  and  sent  to  join 
Longstreet's  advance  artillery,  under  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee, 
moving  into  action  on  our  right.  I was  No.  i at  one  of  these 


guns.  We  advanced  rapidly,  from  hill  to  hill,  firing  as  fast 
as  we  could,  trying  to  keep  ahead  of  our  gallant  com- 
rades, just  arrived.  As  we  were  ordered  to  cease  firing  from 
the  last  position  we  took,  and  the  breathless  cannoneers 
were  leaning  on  their  guns,  Gen.  Lee  and  staff  galloped  up, 
and  from  this  point  of  vantage  scanned  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  and  of  our  forces.  The  General  reined  in 
Traveler  close  by  my  gun,  not  fifteen  feet  from  me.  I 
looked  at  them  a few  minutes,  and  then  went  up  and  spoke 
to  Capt.  Mason,  of  the  staff,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  who  I was.  When  he  found  me  out  he  was  greatly 
amused,  and  introduced  me  to  several  others,  whom  I al- 
ready knew.  My  appearance  was  even  less  prepossessing 
than  when  I had  met  my  father  at  Cold  Harbor,  for  I 
had  been  marching  night  and  day  for  four  days,  with  no 
opportunity  to  wash  myself  or  my  clothes;  my  face  and 
hands  were  blackened  with  powder  sweat,  and  the  few  gar- 
ments I had  on  were  ragged  and  stained  with  the  red  soil 
of  that  section.  When  the  General,  after  a moment  or 
two,  dropped  his  glass  to  his  side,  and  turned  to  his  staff. 
Captain  Mason  said:  ‘General,  here  is  some  one  who  wants 
to  speak  to  you.’ 

“The  General,  seeing  a much-begrimed  artilleryman,  sponge 
staff  in  hand,  said:  ‘Well,  my  man,  what  can  I do  for  you?’ 
I replied,  ‘Why,  General,  don’t  you  know  me?’  and  he  of 
course  at  once  recognized  me,  and  was  very  much  amused  at 
my  appearance  and  most  glad  to  see  that  I was  safe  and 
well.” 

But  the  most  dramatic  meeting  between  father  and  son 
was  at  Sharpsburg,  which  Capt.  Lee  describes  as  follows; 

“As  one  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I occasion- 
ally saw  the  Commander  in  Chief  on  the  march,  or  passed 
the  headquarters  close  enough  to  recognize  him  and  mem- 
bers of  his  staff;  but  a private  soldier  in  Jackson’s  Corps 
did  not  have  much  time  during  that  campaign  for  vis- 

iting, and  until  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  I had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  him.  On  that  occasion  our  battery 
had  been  severely  handled,  losing  many  men  and  horses. 
Having  three  guns  disabled,  we  were  ordered  to  with- 

draw, and  while  moving  back  we  passed  Gen.  Lee  and  sever- 
al of  his  staff,  grouped  on  a little  knoll  near  the  road.  Hav- 
ing no  definite  orders  where  to  go,  our  captain,  seeing  the 
commanding  general,  halted  us  and  rode  over  to  get  some 
instructions.  Some  others  and  myself  went  over  to  see  and 
hear.  Gen.  Lee  was  dismounted  with  some  of  his  staff 

around  him,  a courier  holding  his  horse.  Captain  Poague, 

commanding  our  battery,  the  Rockbridge  Artillery,  salut- 
ed, reported  our  condition,  and  asked  for  instructions.  The 
General,  listening  patiently,  looked  at  us — his  eyes  passing 
over  me  without  any  sign  of  recognition — and  then  ordered 
Capt.  Poague  to  take  the  most  serviceable  horses  and  men, 
man  the  uninjured  gun,  send  the  disabled  part  of  his  com- 
mand back  to  refit,  and  report  to  the  front  for  duty.  As 
Poague  turned  to  go,  I went  up  to  speak  to  my  fathet. 
When  he  found  out  who  I was,  he  congratulated  me  on 
being  well  and  unhurt.  I then  said : ‘General,  are  you  going 
to  ,send  us  in  again?’  ‘Yes,  my  son,’  he  replied  with  a 
smile,  ‘you  all  must  do  what  you  can  to  help  drive  these  peo- 
ple back.’  Accounts  of  this  meeting  between  Gen.  Lee  and 
myself  have  been  told  very  often  and  in  many  different  ways, 
but  the  above  is  what  I remember  of  the  circumstances.” 

Of  the  hard  winter  of  1863,  Capt.  Lee,  whp  had  been  pro- 
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moted  and  was  then  serving  on  the  staff  of  his  brother, 
Gen.  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  says: 

"During  this  winter,  which  was  a very  severe  one,  the 
sufferings  of  Gen.  Lee’s  soldiers  on  account  of  insufficient 
shelter  and  clothing,  the  scant  rations  for  man  and  beast, 
the  increasing  destitution  throughout  the  country,  and  his 
inability  to  better  these  conditions,  bore  heavily  upon  him. 
But  he  was  bright  and  cheerful  to  those  around  him,  never 
complaining  of  any  one  nor  about  anything,  and  often  in- 
dulging in  his  quaint  humor,  especially  with  the  younger 
officers,  as  when  he  remarked  to  one  of  them,  who  com- 
plained of  the  tough  biscuit  at  breakfast:  ‘You  ought  not  to 
mind  that ; they  will  stick  by  you  the  longer.’  ” 

Yet  Gen.  Lee  was  cheerful,  even  humorous,  in  the  midst 
of  discomfort  and  cold.  To  his  wife  he  wrote: 

"The  cars  have  arrived  and  brought  me  a young  French 
officer,  full  of  vivacity,  and  ardent  for  service.  I think  the 
appearance  of  things  will  cool  him.  If  they  do  not,  the 
night  will,  for  he  brought  no  blankets.” 

The  General  was  always  the  Christian  knight  in  the  very 
midst  of  war’s  alarms.  His  son,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  was  captured 
by  the  enemy.  Of  this  event  he  wrote  to  his  wife: 

“I  have  heard  with  great  grief  that  Fitzhugh  has  been 
captured  by  the  enemy.  Had  not  expected  that  he  would 
be  taken  from  his  bed  and  carried  off,  but  we  must  bear 
this  additional  affliction  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  and 
not  repine  at  the  will  of  God.  It  will  eventuate  in  some  good 
that  we  know  not  of  now.  We  must  bear  our  labors  and 
hardships  manfully.  Our  noble  men  are  cheerful  and  con- 
fident. I constantly  remember  you  in  my  thoughts  and 
prayers.” 


FLANKING  HOOD  AT  NASHVILLE. 

BY  CAPT.  THEODORE  G.  CARTER,  COMPANY  K,  SEVENTH  MINNESOTA 
INFANTRY  VOLUNTEERS,  DEADWOOD,  S.  D. 

Editor  Veteran:  Being  absent  from  home,  I did  not  see 
your  invitation  to  “both  sides”  to  contribute  articles  with 
reference  to  the  battle  of  Nashville.  It  is  now  late;  but  if  there 
is  anything  in  the  following  recollections  of  a line  officer 
who  wore  the  blue  which  you  think  will  interest  3'our  readers, 
you  can  use  it. 

Previous  to  the  battle  our  regiment,  the  Seventh  Minnesota, 
in  the  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  Sixteenth  Army  Corps, 
lay  along  the  outer  line  of  works  in  front  of  Nashville,  our 
right  resting  on  the  railroad  running  to  Johnsonville.  On 
the  morning  of  December  15  we  marched  out  through  the 
fog  and  formed  in  column  of  brigades  on  the  left  of  the 
Harding  Pike,  and  about  a mile  and  one-half  in  advance  of  our 
works.  Here  we  deployed  into  line,  and  I think  that  our  regi- 
ment was  on  the  extreme  left  of  our  corps.  We  then  marched 
in  line  of  battle  for  some  distance,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  a long  interval  to  our  left  which  was  unoccupied. 
We  lay  here  until  some  time  in  the  afternoon,  out  of  range 
of  small  arms,  but  subject  to  the  fire  of  a battery  on  a high 
point  just  to  the  left  of  the  Hillsboro  Pike,  which  was  annoy- 
ing, the  guns  being  well  served  by  experienced  gunners.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  we  were  ordered  to  storm  the  works  in  our 
front,  being  stone  walls  with  a redoubt  on  the  right  of  the 
Hillsboro  Pike,  just  opposite  the  battery  mentioned  above. 

We  advanced  on  the  run  down  a gentle  slope  and  through 
open  woods  until  out  of  breath,  when  we  lay  down  for  a few 
minutes;  then  we  ran  down  across  a little  brook  and  lay  down 
under  cover  of  the  slope  ascending  to  the  redoubt.  We  went 


into  the  redoubt,  or  such  portion  of  our  regiment  as  fronted 
on  it  did,  which  included  my  company.  Of  course  all  of  this 
was  not  done  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Confeder- 
ates. We  suffered  from  the  direct  fire  from  the  works  as- 
saulted, and  also  from  a cross  fire,  enfilading  our  line  part 
of  the  time,  from  the  fort  on  the  hill  across  the  pike. 

We  had  scarcely  gained  possession  of  the  works  when  the 
fort  across  the  way  opened  upon  us,  not  regarding  the  fact 
that  there  were  about  as  many  Confederates  with  us  inside  of 
the  redoubt  as  there  were  of  our  own  men. 

It  is  almost  a miracle  that  any  one  was  left  alive  in  that 
redoubt,  for  the  gunners  cut  their  fuses  so  that  every  shell 
burst  inside  of  it,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  ten  seconds’ 
interval  between  the  discharges.  Col.  S.  G.  Hill,  our  brigade 
commander,  gave  the  order  to  charge  the  fort  on  the  hill,  and 
was  shot  through  the  head  the  next  moment.  Our  major  heard 
the  order  and  repeated  it;  we  jumped  down  from  the  wall, 
and,  led  by  Col.  Marshall,  crossed  the  pike  and  climbed  the 
hill,  the  Confederates  leaving  the  fort  as  we  got  to  it.  We 
followed  on  through  the  woods  until  dusk,  when  we  biv- 
ouacked for  the  night.  As  we  followed  the  Confederates  who 
evacuated  the  fort  on  the  hill,  we  did  not  leave  any  one  to 
take  possession  of  the  guns,  and  I saw  a line  of  our  troops 
advancing  toward  it  from  the  front,  but  several  hundred  yards 
distant.  I'hey  bravely  marched  up  to  it  and  carried  the  works, 
and  received  the  credit,  which  their  commander  claimed  in  his 
report,  and  which,  so  far  as  I know,  was  never  disputed,  as 
the  reports  were  never  seen  until  published  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

I have  just  looked  over  the  reports  of  Col.  Wolfe,  com- 
manding the  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Detachment 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  (by  which  we  were  designated  at 
Nashville  instead  of  Sixteenth  Corps),  and  find  he  claims  that 
his  skirmishers  captured  the  fort;  but  from  Gen.  Smith’s 
report  it  seems  that  the  Fourth  Corps  captured  it.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  how  many  guns  were  captured  at 
Nashville,  taking  the  statements  of  our  generals  and  subordi- 
nate commanders  as  being  correct. 

Although  tired  out  with  the  day’s  experiences,  the  night  was 
so  cold  that  I could  get  no  continuous  sleep.  We  were 
aroused  long  before  daylight  of  the  i6th  and  made  a long 
and  weary  march,  halting  at  some  newly  constructed  works, 
probably  the  abandoned  Confederate  line  of  the  day  before. 
Here  we  halted,  but  in  a few  moments  an  orderly  rode  up  on 
the  gallop,  and  the  next  moment  the  bugle  sounded  the  “as- 
sembly,” followed  by  the  “march.”  . . . We  swung  to  the 
right,  with  my  company  on  the  “moving  flank,”  and  it  was 
hard  work  to  get  through  the  woods;  but  finally  we  came  out 
to  a road,  crossing  which  we  went  into  a field  and  into  a 
ravine  which  led  up  to  the  rear  of  the  “Bradford  House.”  In 
this  ravine  we  stopped  to  catch  cur  breath,  and  found  it  a good 
place  to  be  in,  as  a brisk  cannonading  was  being  carried  on 
over  our  heads,  one  of  my  men  being  wounded  from  a piece 
of  shell  while  resting  there. 

Directly  the  regiment  began  moving  to  the  right  by  the 
flank,  and  as  my  position  in  line  of  battle  when  on  the  march 
was  on  the  left  of  my  company,  and  as  the  ravine  was  narrow 
and  the  company  strung  out  in  single  file,  it  took  me  some 
time  to  run  to  the  head,  which  saved  my  life,  for  when  within 
about  twenty  feet  of  my  proper  position,  the  regiment  coming 
out  of  the  ravine  on  to  the  grounds  around  the  “Bradford 
House,”  a shell  from  the  Pointe  Coupee  Battery  (Louisiana 
Troops)  burst  and  killed  the  rear  man  of  the  company  in  front 
of  mine  and  the  first  man  of  my  company. 

We  went  into  line  at  right  angles  to  the  Granny  White  Pike, 
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■our  left  slightly  in  advance  of  the  house,  but  a little  to  the 
right  of  it,  the  Twelfth  Iowa  being  between  us  and  the  pike. 
Here  we  lay  in  the  rain  skirmishing  until  about  3 p.m.,  when 
we  saw  one  of  our  regiments  on  the  extreme  right  of  our  line 
(on  Shy’s  Hill)  begin  a charge  on  the  Confederate  works.  As 
we  saw  them  go  over  the  works  and  heard  the  cheering  we 
realized  that  the  business  was  “catching,”  and  that  in  a few 
minutes  we  would  have  to  do  the  same  thing. 

About  the  time  the  first  regiment  had  reached  the  Confed- 
erate works  the  next  one  to  if  started,  and  in  that  order  they 
kept  on  until  but  a short  distance  away  from  us,  when  our 
colonel,  who  was  commanding  the  brigade  that  day,  rode  from 
our  right  and  rear  and  ordered  us  to  charge. 

We  rose  and,  throwing  down  the  fence,  advanced  on  the  run 
until  we  reached  the  Confederate  rifle  pits,  made  of  rails, 
where  we  halted  for  breath.  The  field  was  a hard  one  to 
travel  over,  the  mud  being  ankle  deep.  Directly  we  advanced, 
the  regiment  obliqued  to  the  right  to  get  through  the  only 
gap  in  the  wall ; in  fact,  the  only  one  for  a long  distance  either 
way.  My  company  was  directly  in  front  of  the  Pointe  Coupee 
Battery,  which  had  poured  grape,  canister,  and  shrapnel  into 
us  from  the  moment  we  started,  and  the  supporting  line  had 
also  done  their  share  with  their  rifles.  The  works,  a stone 
wall  built  up  very  high,  with  rails  laid  a part  of  the  way  from 
the  top  and  sloping  to  the  ground  toward  us,  had  no  opening 

in  our  front,  except  a slight  notch  at  the  top,  just  to  the  left 

of  the  battery.  The  greater  portion  of  my  company  had, 
as  was  right,  “touched  elbows”  to  the  right,  while  ten  or 
twelve  had  touched  to  the  left;  and,  as  I was  looking  to  the 

front,  calculating  how  we  could  get  over  the  wall,  I had  not 

noticed  the  oblique  movement.  As  soon  as  I saw  it,  there 
being  a wide  gap  in  my  company,  I told  the  boys  that  we 
would  go  right  ahead.  We  reached  the  wall  just  as  the 
“break”  came,  and  the  notch  in  the  wall  was  so  high,  and  I 
was  so  badly  used  up  with  a stitch  in  the  side,  that  the  boys 
had  to  boost  me  up  to  the  notch,  through  which  I climbed 
and  dropped  to  the  ground  just  as  my  colonel  came  along 
inside  the  line  on  the  gallop,  calling  out : “Lay  down  your 
arms  and  surrender.”  There  were  but  four  or  five  men  in  the 
battery,  one  the  commander,  Capt.  Alcide  Bouanchaud,  and 
they  had  ceased  resisting.  I told  the  men  who  were  with 
me  to  follow  me,  and  went  to  the  support  of  my  colonel, 
who  was  entirely  alone  and  surrounded  by,  apparently,  thou- 
sands of  the  Confederates.  In  the  morning,  before  we  ad- 
vanced, I had  told  my  second  lieutenant,  James  B.  Turrittin, 
that,  in  the  event  of  our  capturing  any  cannon  that  day,  to  take 
a guard  and  stay  with  them.  This  he  did,  as  our  company, 
after  getting  inside  of  the  works,  advancing  by  the  left 
flank,  were  the  first  to  reach  the  battery.  And  now  I learn 
from  “history,”  if  the  reports  of  officers  are  history,  that  the 
brigade  directly  on  our  right  captured  the  battery ; and,  in 
fact,  the  brigade  commander,  with  his  staff,  rode  down  and 
ordered  my  lieutenant  to  take  his  men  and  rejoin  his  regi- 
ment. But  the  lieutenant  told  him  flatly  that  he  would  only 
be  relieved  by  his  own  officers.  . . . The  two  brigade  com- 

manders got  together — I think  they  were  politicians — and 
agreed  to  divide  the  guns,  each  taking  two. 

I also  learn  from  the  same  source  that  the  command  on 
my  left,  which  did  not  start  until  after  we  did,  also  captured 
those-  same  guns ; and  they  even  went  one  better,  for  one  of 
their  men  captured  (?)  the  guidon  of  the  battery,  and  re- 
ceived notice  in  general  orders  and  a Congressional  medal 
for  bravery  in  action — all  of  which  should  teach  soldiers  that, 
when  they  capture  anything,  they  should  rummage  around  and 
see  that  there  is  not  anything  left  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
take  the  whole  aggregation  with  them.  Such  is  glory.  . 


Now,  I never  thought  much  about  the  glory  business  until 
since  I began  to  read  history  from  the  “Rebellion  Records.” 
I now  see  how  it  is  done. 

I forgot  to  say  in  the  proper  place  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  charging  the  Confederates  on  the  i6th,  as  we  had 
received  orders  to  intrench,  and  our  details  sent  for  intren''h- 
ing  tools  had  nearly  reached  our  lines  when  the  charge  took 
place.  Besides,  Col.  Marshall  told  me  a few  days  after,  that 
he  went  to  Gen.  Smith’s  headquarters  and  urged  the  General 
to  make  a charge,  that  the  General  said:  “No,  there  will  be 
no  charge.  We  are  going  to  intrench.”  While  talking  he 
heard  the  noise  of  the  charge,  the  increased  fire,  and  the 
cheering,  and  he  said  to  the  General,  “They  are  charging 
now,”  to  which  the  General  replied:  “No,  I don’t  understand 
that  there  is  to  be  a charge.”  But  the  Colonel  did  not  wait 
for  any  more  words — he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  up, 
as  I have  described,  and  ordered  the  charge. 

Tennessee  Flags  at  Gettysburg. — There  were  only  three 
organized  regiments  of  Tennessee  troops  in  the  Army  ol 
Northern  Virginia — the  First,  the  Seventh,  and  the  Fourteenth. 
All  three  were  members  of  Archer’s  Brigade  and  participated 
in  Pickett’s  memorable  charge  on  the  last  day  at  Gettysburg. 
Lieut.  Col.  S.  G.  Shepard,  of  the  Seventh,  in  his  report  of  the 
action  of  Archer’s  Brigade  on  that  day  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
Tennesseeans;  “The  First  Tennessee  had  three  color  bearers 
shot  down,  the  last  falling  at  the  enemy’s  works  and  the  flag 
being  captured;  the  Fourteenth  had  four  color  bearers  shot 
down,  the  last  falling  at  the  enemy’s  works;  the  Seventh 
had  three  color  bearers  shot  down,  the  last  falling  at  the 
enemy’s  works,  but  the  flag  was  saved  by  Captain  A.  D. 
Norris,  who  tore  it  from  the  staff  and  brought  it  out  under 
his  coat.” 

“Brave  Tennessee!  Reckless  the  way 
Virginia  heard  her  comrade  say, 

‘Close  round  this  rent  and  riddled  rag,’ 

What  time  she  set  her  battle  flag 
Amid  the  guns  of  Doubleday.’’ 


Tribute  to  Gen.  W.  J.  Hardee. — Concerning  Rev.  P.  D. 
Stephenson,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Woodstock, 
Va.,  who  was  chaplain  of  Govan’s  Brigade,  Cleburne’s 
Division,  Hardee’s  Corps,  wrote  to  ex-Gov.  James  D.  Porter, 
Nashville,  as  follows:  “My  Dear  and  Honored  Sir  and 
Comrade : I read  last  night  your  short  tribute  to  Gen. 

Hardee  in  the  October  Veteran,  just  to  hand.  You  say: 
‘One  of  these  days,  when  the  Veteran  has  a surplus  of 
space  and  I have  more  leisure,  I will  recount  to  its  read- 
ers the  story  of  his  campaign.’  These  words  embolden  me, 
stranger  though  I am,  to  drop  you  this  note.  And  my  ob- 
ject is  to  beg  you  to  do  that  thing  at  once.  It  will  be  at 
the  cost  of  much  labor  and  self-sacrifice,  I am  sure,  for 
a busy  man  like  you,  but  I believe  I can  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  army  of  Tennessee,  and  especially  ‘Old  Relia- 
ble’s’ own  corps,  when  I plead  with  you  to  rescue  his  name 
from  the  reproach  of  the  oblivion  now  threatening  it.  Gen. 
Hardee,  in  my  judgment,  came  nearer  to  Gen.  Lee  in  round- 
ness and  greatness  of  gifts  and  character  than  any  other  of 
our  commanders.  His  modesty  kept  it  hid  from  the  public 
eye,  but  his  soldiers  knew  it.  He  never  made  a mistake,  nor 
failed  in  any  self-originated  undertaking.” 

Gov.  Porter  has  several  letters  of  like  nature,  and  every 
surviving  soldier  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  would  be  grat- 
ified to  see  imperishable  record  of  the  honor  due  Gen.  Har- 
dee. 
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Col.  W.  A.  Polk,  of  Corsicana,  Tex.,  sends  the  following 
notice:  “There  passed  away  about  two  years  ago,  in  Bloom- 
ing Grove,  Tex.,  W.  R.  Chambers,  who  was  a lieutenant 
in  the  Second  Missouri  Cavalry,  under  Col.  Robert  Mc- 
Culloch. He  served  under  different  brigade  commanders, 
in  Buford’s  and  Chalmers’s  Divisions  alternately,  under  For- 
rest. His  widow  is  now  a*>r-&sident  of  Columbus,  Miss.', 
which  State  is  paying  a nice  pension  to  the  widows  of  Con- 
federate soldiers.  Mrs.  Chambers  is  in  very  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, and  any  information  in  regard  to  Lieut.  Cham- 
bers’s war  record,  addressed  to  me,  will  be  promptly  for- 
warded to  her.’’ 


THE  BUGLES  OF  THE  GRAY. 

BY  T.  C.  HARBAUGH. 

I stood  one  night  where  Shenandoah 
Goes  singing  to  the  sea; 

’Neath  bush  and  pine  and  crag  and  vine 
It  sang  a song  to  me; 

The  cricket  had  retired  to  rest. 

Hushed  was  the  saber  play, 

But  far  and  near  I seemed  to  hear 
The  bugles  of  the  Gray. 

The  starlight  fell  upon  the  waves. 

The  night  was  clear  and  still, 

Methought  I saw  the  camp  fires  gleam 
Upon  a battle  hill; 

And  through  the  lone  pines  seemed  to  come 
In  mellow  notes,  but  gay. 

Now  mingled  with  the  magic  drums. 

The  bugles  of  the  Gray. 

I seemed  to  see  beyond  the  stream. 

The  stainless  sword  of  Lee, 

To  catch  the  flash  of  Stuart’s  plume 
That  led  to  victory; 

I listened  ’mong  the  somber  pines 
That  stretched  so  far  away, 

,Vnd  heard  along  the  battle  lines 
The  bugles  of  the  Gray. 

But  ah  ! it  must  have  been  a dream . 

Where  flows  the  river  fair; 

I look  and  see  no  lines  of  Lee, 

For  all  is  stillness  there; 

The  tender  brave  who  nobly  died 
Where  carnage  held  its  sway 
Will  hear  no  more  along  that  shore 
The  bugles  of  the  Gray. 

They're  hushed  fore’er,  no  more  they’ll  blow, . 

'['he  lips  they  touched  are  still. 

The  rider  and  his  steed  doth  rest 
LTpon  the  ghostly  hill; 

But  ah  ! a people  loved  to  hear. 

By  night  as  well  as  day. 

Where  sweetly  flows  the  Shenandoah, 

The  bugles  of  the  Gray. 

They’re  silent  where  they  sweetly  blew. 

They  stirred  heroic  souls; 

.\  people  weep  o’er  those  who  sleep 
Where  far  the  river  rolls; 

But  that  fair  night  by  Shenandoab 
I surely  heard  them  play, 

And  still  I hear  in  accents  clear 
The  bugles  of  the  Gray. 


THE  FIGHT  AT  FORT  GILMER. 

BY  DR.  T.  J.  MAY,  ENNIS,  TEX. 

In  the  June  Veteran,  page  286,  Gen.  George  Reese,  of  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.,  gives  an  account  of  what  he  saw  five  Confederate 
soldiers  do  at’ Fort  Gilmer,  irt-front  of  Richmond,  not  Peters- 
burg, as  the  heading  of  the  article  indicates.  I 'was  one  of 
the  five  men  he  refers  to,  and  remember  the  circumstance 
Gen.  Reese  describes  just  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  happened 
last  week.  This  bloody  little  fight  sounds  so  unreasonable 
that  I would  never  have  writtcnnan.. account  of  it  had  it  not 
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been  first  mentioned  by  one  who  witnessed  the  results  and 
did  not  himself  participate  in  it,  but  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing a desire  to  know  if  any  of  the  five  men  who  defended 
Fort  Gilmer  were  yet  living.  I do  not  remember  the  exact 
date,  but  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1864.  Hood’s  Texas  Brigade 
was  stationed  to  the  right  of  New  Market  Heights.  The  First 
Texas  was  on  the  left,  in  a creek  bottom  heavily  timbered,  the 
Fourth  next  to  the  First,  the  Fifth  next,  and  the  Third  Arkan- 
sas on  the  right.  The  negroes  charged  our  line  before  it  was 
light  enough  for  us  to  see  them  two  hundred  yards  away. 
Just  before  daylight  our  pickets  in  front  began  to  fire,  and 
instantly  our  men  were  up  and  formed  before  the  bugle  could 
sound  the  assembly.  Shortly  our  pickets  bounded  over  the 
breastworks,  shouting  out:  “Niggers,  boys,  niggers.”  By  the 
time  the  last  ones  got  inside  we  could  dimly  see  the  first 
line  approaching,  through  an  old  apple  orchard  in  our  from. 
“Make  every  shot  count,  boys,”  was  the  order,  and  we  did. 
The  negroes  made  a dash  for  the  timber  in  front  of  the  First 
Texas.  They  were  four  lines  deep  when  they  made  a rush  for 
•our  works,  and  some  of  them  got  over.  Word  quickly  passed 
up  the  line  that  the  First  Texas  and  the  negroes  were  fighting 
it  out  in  the  ditch  together.  Without  waiting  for  orders  the 
Fourth  dashed  for  that  part  of  the  line,  and  killed  all  the 
negroes  inside,  except  a fe\y  that  were  taken  prisoners. 

Just  after  sunrise  a courier  galloped  up  and  informed  Gen. 
Field  that  the  Yankees  had  captured  Fort  Harrison,  about 
three  miles  to  our  right  and  on  the  same  line  with  us.  This 
necessitated  our  withdrawal  to  an  inner  line,  a half  mile  in 
our  rear,  and  nearer  Richmond.  In  falling  back  I became 
separated  from  my  command,  and  reached  the  line  near  a little 
fort,  unoccupied  at  the  time,  in  which  were  two  cannon.  A 
•comrade  named  Stewart  was  with  me,'  and  in  a few  minutes 
three  other  soldiers  came  in.  If  I remember  correctly,  two 
were  North  Carolinians  and  the  other  from  Georgia.  The 
negroes  had  followed  us  closely,  and  in  a few  minutes  we 
saw  their  lines  coming.  I remarked  that  if  we  had  any  one 
who  knew  how  to  handle  the  cannon  I thought  we  could 
stand  them  off  for  a time  at  least,  whereupon  the  two  “Tar 
Heels”  said  they  knew  how  to  serve  the  guns.  There  was 
plenty  of  ammunition,  and  at  it  we  went,  giving  them  first 
shell,  and,  as  they  came  nearer,  grapeshot  and  canister.  They 
tried  to  break  ranks  several  times  and  fall  back,  but  their 
white  officers  behind  them,  slashing  right  and  left  with  their 
swords,  drove  them  on,  until  they  got  to  our  works  and  in  the 
moat  that  surrounded  the  little  fort. 

We  had  abandoned  the  cannon  and  gone  to  our  muskets 
just  before  they  reached  the  ditch,  and  as  soon  as  one  would 
show  his  head  above  the  works  we  would  shoot  him.  They 
would  lift  each  other  up  on  their  shoulders,  but  it  was  certain 
death  when  they  showed  their  heads.  After  we  had  killed  a 
-number  of  them  they  appeared  to  get  tired  of  that  kind  of 
exercise  and  gave  us  a breathing  spell,  when  one  of  our 
artillery  fellows  found  time  to  cut  and  light  the  fuse  to  a 
shell,  which  he  threw  over  amongst  them ; it  exploded,  evi- 
dently doing  much  damage,  for,  after  tossing  over  the  second 
one,  they  yelled  out  that  they  would  surrender.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  something  like  four  hundred  surrendered;  but  I 
do  know  that  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  killed  in  the 
moat,  some  by  the  shells,  but  most  of  them  were  shot  in  the 
head.  I desire  to  say  to  Comrade  Reese  that  I am  the  one, 
of  the  five  in  the  fort,  who  carried  him  up  on  the  parapet  and 
showed  him  the  dead  negroes  in  the  moat  beneath  us.  I 
remember  the  incident  distinctly. 


‘'FIGHTING”  KILPATRICK’S  ESCAPE. 

BY  H.  II.  SCOTT,  MORGANA,  S.  C. 

In  the  April  Veteran,  page  177,  Lieut.  Col.  John  W.  Inzer, 
of  the  Twenty-Second  and  Fifty-Eighth  Alabama  Infantry, 
writes  of  how  Gen.  Kilpatrick’s  command  was  surprised  and 
that  officer’s  pistols  and  holsters  were  captured  by  Gen. 
Wheeler’s  command.  Comrade  Inzer’s  informant  (he  writes 
from  hearsay)  is  mistaken.  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  is  the  one 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  surprising  Kilpatrick.  Comrade 
Inzer  says : “Gen.  Wheeler  divided  his  command  and  sur- 
rounded Kilpatrick’s  camp  that  night.  He  fi'rst  sent  out  scouts 
to  take  in  the  Yankee  pickets ; this  was*  done  successfully,  and 
at  break  of  day  the  command  was  ordered  to  cross  a marshy 
swamp  and  attack  the  enemy.” 

Now  Lieut.  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  in  command  of  all  the 
cavalry,  including  Wheeler’s,  was  present.  The  writer,  who 
was  one  of  Gen.  Hampton’s  headquarters  scouts,  and  Capt. 
Shannon,  chief  of  Wheeler’s  scouts,  rode  in  front  of  our 
columns  most  of  the  day,  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler’s  Division  lead- 
ing. We  struck  the  road  on  which  Kilpatrick  was  moving 
a little  after  dark,  in  his  rear,  and  it  was  at  that  time  we 
captured  his  rear  guard  pickets.  Consequently  there  was 
nothing  to  interrupt  our  march.  Gen.  Hampton,  Capt.  Shan- 
non, and  I,  riding  in  front  of  the  column,  soon  came  within 
sight  of  Kilpatrick’s  camp  fires,  when  Gen.  Hampton  ordered 
me  to  go  back  and  “tell  Gen.  Butler  to  halt  the  command,  dis- 
mount, and  hold  their  horses;”  and  they  did  hold  their  horses 
all  night  in  the  road.  Next  morning  Gen.  Wheeler  was  or- 
dered to  cross  a swamp  and  get  in  the  rear  of  Kilpatrick. 
Owing  to  the  -marshy  condition  of  his  route,  he  failed  to  get 
all  of  his  command  over  in  time,  and  Butler’s  Division  did 
most  of  the  fighting  that  day. 

The  troops  that  led  the  charge  were  Cobb’s  Legion,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Gibb  Wright.  I well  remember  this,  for  Gen, 
Butler  said  to  me  as  we  were  forming:  “Now,  Scott,  you  have 
been  trying  all  along  to  get  stripes  on  your  collar.  If  you  will 
bring  Kilpatrick  out  to-day,  you  shall  have  them.”  I asked 
what  command  was  going  to  lead,  and  when  he  told  me 
Cobb’s  Legion  I rode  up  to  Col.  Wright,  who  knew  me  as  one 
of  Gen.  Hampton’s  scouts,  and  got  permission  to  go  with 
him.  “Fall  in  here  by  me,”  he  answered,  in  reply  to  my  re- 
quest, and  he  and  I were  the  two  front  men  in  the  column. 
We  rode  some  distance  into  Kilpatrick’s  camp  before  Col. 
Wright  ordered  the  charge,  and  would  doubtless  have  sur- 
rounded his  headquarters  had  it  not  been  for  some  of  our  men, 
who  were  prisoners.  Kilpatrick  had  captured  about  three 
hundred,  and,  as  we  got  up  so  they  could  recognize  us,  they 
gave  a genuine  old  Rebel  yell.  Then  Col.  Wright  ordered 
the  charge,  and  at  it  we  went.  Gen.  Kilpatrick  was  up,  had 
on  slippers,  and  was  looking  at  his  horses ; and  in  that  condi- 
tion made  his  escape.  I know  nothing  about  the  capture  of 
Kilpatrick’s  pistols  or  holsters;  but  if  the  orderly  sergeant 
of  Company  E,  Fifteenth  Alabama  Cavalry,  led  the  charge  of 
the  attacking  party,  as  Comrade  Inzer  has  heard,  and  cap- 
tured the  holsters  and  pistols,  it  was  after  we  had  run  over 
Kilpatrick’s  headquarters  and  taken  his  camp. 

Now  in  reference  to  Kilpatrick’s  spotted  horse : A man 
named  Watkins,  of  Cobb’s  Legion,  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  cap- 
tured the  horse,  and  I am  satisfied  that  Gen.  Wheeler  never 
threw  his  leg  over  that  animal,  for  afterwards,  during  the 
armistice  at  Hillsboro,  N.  C.,  Watkins  was  a member  of  the 
escort  to  Gens.  Johnston  and  Hampton  and  rode  the  spotted 
horse.  Gen.  Kilpatrick  saw  and  recognized  him,  and  gave 
Watkins  two  good  horses  for  him. 

I write  this  only  to  correct  errors  and  to  give  honor  to 
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whom  hen  . r is  due.  Comrade  Inzer’s  informant  is  also  wrong 
about  the  little  fight  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  where  he  says 
“Wheeler  gave  Kilpatrick  a good  thrashing.”  We  entered  this 
town  about  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Wheeler’s 
command  in  front.  I asked  Gen.  Hampton  how  long  he  would 
be  there,  as  I ’wished  to  get  breakfast  at  a private  house.  He 
consented.  When  I came  out  after  breakfast  I saw  some  of 
Wheeler’s  men  falling  back.  They  informed  me  that  the  Yan- 
kees had  charged  their  advance  squad  and  cut  it  in  two.  I saw 
some  troops  near  the  river,  and,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  find  out 
what  was  in  the  town,  I rode  down  four  or  five  blocks.  When 
I came  to  the  market  house  there  was  a squad  of  ten  or  fifteen 
Yankee  cavalry  in  line,  who  fired  on  me  as  I passed.  Near 
the  river  I met  Gen.  Hampton  and  reported  what  I had  seen. 
There  were  four  other  scouts  with  him.  Turning,  he  said: 
“You  scouts  follow  me.  Where  are  they,  Scott?”  When  we 
turned  the  corner  of  the  street  they  were  sitting  as  I had  left 
them.  The  General  ordered  us  to  charge,  and  in  we  went. 
We  killed  some,  captured  some,  and  soon  had  them  on  the 
run.  Turning  back,  we  saw  another  party  that  had  come  in 
the  street  behind  us.  Again  we  were  ordered  to  charge,  and  in 
we  went.  I saw  Gen.  Hampton  cut  two  out  of  their  saddles 
with  his  saber.  In  these  two  little  brushes  we  killed  thirteen 
and  captured  twelve. 

Now  to  convince  Comrade  Inzer  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment I submit  a copy  of  a letter  in  my  possession,  written  by 
Gen.  Hampton,  complimenting  the  little  squad  that  was  with 
him  on  that  occasion : 

“To  Lieut.  Harleston,  Charleston  Light  Dragoons. 

“Lieutenant,  I commend  to  you  Privates  Wells,  Bellinger, 
and  Fishburn,  of  your  company,  who,  with  Private  Scott  and 
one  member  of  Wheeler’s  command,  whose  name  I regret  I 
do  not  remember,  acted  with  conspicuous  gallantry  in  charg- 
ing and  driving  from  the  town  of  Fayetteville  that  portion  of 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  that  had  entered  before  it  had  been 
evacuated  by  my  troops.  Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  re- 
flects high  credit  on  them  as  soldiers. 

“Your  obedient  servant,  Wade  Hampton,  Lieut.  Gen. 

“March  19,  1865  “ 

In  after  years,  when  Gen.  Hampton  was  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner  and  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a man  came  up  and  intro- 
duced himself  as  Deane  Day,  stating  that  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  seen  the  General  since  that  memorable  morning  of  the 
market  house  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C. ; that  he  was  then  chief 
of  scouts  for  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps ; that  he  had  sixty- 
two  men  in  town  that  morning,  but  that,  catching  his  squads 
divided  and  surprising  them,  besides  fighting  like  devils,  we 
had  fairly  licked  him.  Day  was  captured  and  had  on  a Con- 
federate gray  uniform.  Gen.  Hampton  told  him  he  would 
certainly  have  had  him  shot  the  next  morning  had  he  not 
made  his  escape  that  night. 


GEN.  WHEELER  IN  THE  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN. 

BY  w.  H.  DAVIS,  FOURTH  TENNESSEE  CAVALRY,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

The  sequel  to  our  fight  with  Gen.  Kilpatrick  as  described 
on  pages  76  and  77  in  the  February  number  of  the  Veteran 
[To  which  this  is  a continuation. — Ed.]  was  a general  ad- 
vance of  Sherman’s  entire  army  at  daylight  of  May  7, 
1864.  His  line  of  battle  was  more  than  a mile  in  length, 
covered  by  a heavy  line  of  skirmishers.  Of  cour.se  Joe 
Wheeler’s  men  were  always  in  evidence  when  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick made  a sally  from  the  Federal  Infantry,  and  every 
inch  of  the  terra  firma  was  stubbornly  contested,  but  about 


II  A.M.  Mr.  Yank  got  too  frisky  for  us  and  told  us  tO' — 
Backward  March!  But  the  Johnnies  didn’t  like  that;  so 
we  picked  our  flints  afresh  and  were  ready  to  measure 
swords  again. 

On  the  date  mentioned,  at  daylight,  Sherman’s  bugles 
sounded,  “Forward!”  Little  Joe  had  slept  with  one  eye 
open,  and  soon  after  day  dawn.  Old  Paul  having  taken  his 
usual  decoction  of  “pine  top”  and  his  libation  of  boiling  cof- 
fee from  his  quart  tin  cup,  yelled  out,  “Bill!  [Bill  was  his 
nigger],  put  my  saddle  on  Doak!”- — his  war  horse — and  in 
'quick  succession  Jim  Nance’s  old  battered  bugle  sounded 
“Boots  and  Saddles.”  In  a jiffy  every  man  was  mounted 
and  in  line. 

Kilpatrick’s''cavalry  was  in  advance  of  the  infantry  skir- 
mishers, and  of  course  were  the  first  to  encounter  our  pick- 
ets, the  officers  of  whom  had  been  advised  by  scouts  of 
Sherman’s  general  advance,  and  were  stubbornly  resist- 
ing every  foot  of  ground  from  behind  obstructions  and 
rail  breastworks  at  various  points  north  of  Tunnel  Hill. 

Our  brigade — then  composed  of  the  First  Tennessee,  MaJ. 
Jos.  J.  Dobbins;  Second  Tennessee,  Capt.  John  H.  Kuhn; 
Fourth  Tennessee,  Lieut.  Col.  Paul  F.  Anderson;  Fifth 
Tennessee,  Col.  George  W.  McKenzie;  and  Ninth  Ten- 
nessee Battalion,  Maj.  Jas.  H.  Akin — was  known  as  Hume’s 
Brigade,  but  in  command  of  Col.  James  T.  Wheeler,  Gen. 
Hume  being  in  command  of  the  division  composed  of 
Grigsby’s,  Harrison’s,  Hannon’s,  and  his  own  brigades. 

A little  after  sunrise  our  brigade,  with  Capt.  Ben  F. 
White’s  battery,  took  position  on  the  hill  over  the  tunnel 
through  which  the  W.  & A.  Railroad  runs,  and  success- 
fully resisted  several  combined  attacks  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry. About  II  o’clock  we  were  forced  to  abandon  the  hill, 
and  at  o’clock  we  were  driven  back  to  the  fortifications 
occupied  by  our  infantry. 

On  May  8 we  were  moved  to  near  Varnell’s  Station, 
on  the  Cleveland  and  Dalton  Road,  where  we  met  Gen. 
McCook  with  5,000  Feddies.  Our  brigade  formed  on  a 
black-jack  ridge  just  west  of  the  railroad,  fronting  west. 
McCook’s  men  occupied  a similar  hill  in  our  front — an 
open  valley  with  an  occasional  dead  tree  intervening.  Some 
desultory  firing  was  going  on,  the  two  lines  being  about 
two  hundred  yards  apart,  and  Gen.  Hume  and  Old  Paul 
were  sitting  on  their  horses,  discussing  the  situation  while 
awaiting  orders,  when  Gen.  Hume  was  hit  on  the  chest  by 
a spent  bullet,  which  caused  considerable  pain  but  did  not 
lacerate  the  flesh.  At  this  juncture  our  skirmishers  were 
sent  forward,  and  simultaneously  Gen.  McCook  ordered 
his  skirmish  line  forward.  Heck  Gann,  of  Company  E,  and 
I leaped  over  the  fence  together,  and  our  line  moved  for- 
ward at  a quick  trot.  The  Yanks  saw  at  once  that  we  had 
started  to  continue  going,  and  after  we  had  arrived  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  them  they  beat  a retreat,  but  kept 
pumping  Spencer  rifle  bullets  at  us  until  within  the  timber, 
when  their  main  line  delivered  at  us  a solid  volley.  As 
we  simultaneously  fell  against  the  tree,  Heck  ejaculated 
excitedly:  “‘Coon,’  did  you  see  that  volcano  explode  up 
thar  on  the  hill?”  Our  main  line  was  preparing  for  a charge 
on  horseback,  but  before  our  bugles  blasted  the  signal 
“Forward !”  the  enemy  delivered  another  solid  volley  and 
retired,  leaving  some  eight  or  ten  of  their  skirmishers  on 
the  field.  We  lost  five  men  slightly  wounded.  At  nightfall 
we  were  withdrawn  to  near  the  right  of  our  infantry  line. 

May  12  we  moved  again  to  near  Varneil’s  Station,  and  fell 
upon  Gen.  Stoneman’s  Corps  and  drove  it  to  Rocky  Face 
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Ridge,  killing,  wounding,  and  capturing  150.  The  rout- 
ing of  Stoneman’s  men  was  so  complete,  and  their  conster- 
nation so  great,  that  they  fired  four  hundred  wagons  loaded 
with  supplies  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  our  hands. 

Our  scouts  ascertained  that  all  but  about  two  divisions 
of  the  enemy  were  rapidly  marching  toward  Resaca.  Gen. 
Johnston  having  abandoned  Rocky  Face  Ridge  the  night 
previous.  Little  Joe's  entire  corps  occupied  his  breast- 
works at  daylight,  May  13,  and  after  several  severe  en- 
gagements, in  which  the  enemy  must  have  sustained  heavy 
loss,  we  retired  gradually  and  in  good  order  toward  Til- 
ton, where  we  were  reenforced  by  Gen.  John  C.  Brown’s 
Brigade  of  Infantry.  Here  the  enemy  held  our  front 
in  superior  numbers,  while  he  turned  our  left<»flank,  causing 
Gen.  Wheeler  to  form  his  command  in  a right  angle.  The 
enemy  furiously  attacked  both  our  fronts  with  many  times 
our  number,  but  were  held  in  check  until  9 p.m. 

Continual  fighting  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  on  May 
15  we  were  ordered  to  a point  south  of  Oostanaula  River, 
near  Resaca.  Gen.  Stoneman  essayed  to  capture  Gen.  Har- 
dee’s hospital.  We  met  his  attack  with  alacrity;  we  hit  them 
so  quick  and  so  hard  that  the  enemy  seemed  dazed,  and 
they  no  doubt  wondered  how  it  all  occurred — and  their  hospi- 
tal was  in  our  posession  before  they  were  aware  of  it. 
That  night  about  midnight,  Gen.  Johnston  having  aban- 
doned his  works,  we  occupied  them.  There  were  two  150- 
pounder  siege  pieces  about  the  center  of  our  line  that  were 
fired  at  regular  intervals  during  the  night.  Their  doleful 
boom  created  a feeling  of  lonesomeness,  and  I felt — and  I 
suppose  that  the  rest  of  the  Johnnies  and  Yanks  did  too — as 
if  they  were  knelling  the  “last  syllable  of  recorded  time.’’ 

At  4 A.M.,  May  17,  we  occupied  the  breastworks  which 
Gen.  Johnston  had  abandoned  during  the  night — which  the 
enemy  quickly  discovered  and  opened  their  batteries.  About 
daylight  our  brigade  was  crossing  the  river  through  a 
weatherboard-covered  bridge,  while  solid  shot  and  shell 
were  making  kindling  wood  of  it.  Capt.  Ben.  White’s  bat- 
tery chimed  in  from  the  bank  of  the  river  for  which  we  were 
headed  in  regular  cadence,  responsive  to  our  vociferous 
yells.  Neither  a man  nor  , a horse  was  touched.  Wheeler’s 
Corps  was  always  between  the  “webfeet’’  and  the  enemy, 
except  in  general  engagements,  when  at  least  half  of  his  men 
were  dismounted  and  fought  as  infantry,  while  the  re- 
mainder, mounted,  guarded  the  right  and  left  flanks,  giv- 
ing the  commanding  general  hourly  information. 

After  skirmishes  day  and  night — and  many  of  them  were 
battles — on  May  20,  our  corps,  except  Allen’s  Brigade, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson’s  assistance, 
was  retired  across  the  Etowah  River  late  in  the  afternoon 
The  two  days  following  we  fed  and  rested  ourselves  and 
horses,  the  boys  for  the  most  part  putting  in  the  time 
sleeping.  May  23,  at  an  early  hour,  our  buglers  blasted 
■“Boots  and  Saddles,’’  and  in  less  than  an  hour  we  were  re- 
crossing the  Etowah,  and  that  day  and  night  scouts  were 
dispatched  in  all  directions,  like  the  opening  of  a fan,  to 
ascertain  the  strength,  location,  and  movements  of  the  en- 
emy. At  midnight.  May  24,  after  quietly  resting  that  day, 
we  moved  toward  Cass  Station.  Gen.  Kelly  had  been  sent 
out  from  our  left  wing,  while  Fighting  Joe,  with  Hume’s 
Division,  went  out  from  our  right  wing,  the  objective  point 
of  both  columns  being  Cass  Station,  in  Sherman’s  rear. 
Gen.  Kelly,  having  had  several  hours’  start  of  our  column, 
was  within  striking  distance  of  a large  force  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  at  once  struck.  Being  in  hearing  distance  of 


Kelly’s  guns,  we  quickened  our  pace,  arriving  i i the  nick 
of  time,  to  prevent  his  defeat.  The  appearance  of  our  di- 
vision seemed  to  have  a wholesome  effect  on  his  men  and  a 
demoralizing  influence  on  the  enemy.  Paul’s  people  and 
the  Eighth  Texas  were  quickly  in  line  together,  when  Lit- 
tle Joe  observed  a large  force  of  Kilpatrick’s  Cavalry  rap- 
idly advancing  on  us  and  ordered  us  to  meet  them  in  a center 
charge.  The  enemy  charged  with  a ferocity  that  was  dazzling, 
but  they  were  just  the  kind  of  people  we  wanted  to  get  mixed 
up  with.  Our  bold  dash  and  excellent  use  of  six-shooters 
very  soon  decided  us  the  victors,  but  it  looked  at  one  time 
like  defeat  for  George  Schutt’s  perforated  old  battle  flag, 
but  victory  smiled.  During  the  charge  the  horse  of  Lieu- 
tenant Jas.  H.  Williamson,  of  my  company,  ran  away  with 
him,  taking  him  through  the  enemy’s  line,  and  contin- 
ued the  run  for  one  hundred  yards  beyond  before  he  could 
control  him.  At  this  juncture  the  enemy’s  line  wavered, 
and  we  drove  them  back  in  confusion.  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liamson rejoined  his  company  by  running  through  their 
stampeded  line.  At  this  moment  Allen’s  Brigade,  which  had 
been  appointed  to  take  off  the  captured  mules,  horses,  and 
wagons,  etc.,  was  being  hard  pressed,  and  Gen.  Hume  or- 
dered us  to  his  assistance.  This  time  we  were  put  square 
on  our  mettle,  for  the  Feddies  were  making  determined  effort 
to  recover  their  losses,  and  the  Johnnies  were  opposed  to 
yielding  the  good  grub  they  had  corralled,  and  at  them  we  went 
without  the  faintest  idea  of  defeat.  Our  six-shooters 
versus  Spencer  rifles  turned  the  trick  in  our  favor  and  made 
us  masters  of  the  situation. 

The  resuit  of  our  expedition  was  the  killing  and  wounding 
of  over  200  officers  and  men,  capturing  and  safely  conduct- 
ing to  our  own  lines  eighty  wagons  and  teams,  182  pris- 
oners, 300  horses  and  saddles,  125  mules;  the  destruction  of 
a large  amount  of  stores;  and  burning  400  wagons  loaded 
with  army  supplies  at  Cass  Station. 

May  26  we  regained  our  main  army  near  Dallas,  anil 
took  position  on  the  right  flank.  Our  total  effective  strength 
at  Cass  Station  was  822  men,  who  accomplished  what  we  did 
in  the  face  of  3,000  cavalry  and  15,000  infantry.  How  differ- 
ent from  the  same  trick  attempted  by  Generals  Stoneman 
and  McCook  south  of  the  Chattahoochee,  which  I will  de- 
scribe later  on. 

Gen.  Johnston  sent  the  following  message  to  our  com- 
mander: 

“Headquarters  May  25,  1864. 

‘‘Gen.  Wheeler:  Gen.  Johnston  congratulates  you  on  your 
success  in  the  enemy’s  rear.  He  wishes  the  captured  wagons 
sent  to  the  chief  quartermaster. 

W.  W.  MacKall,  Chief  of  Staff.” 

May  27  Paul’s  people  rejoined  their  old  chums.  Third 
Arkansas,  Eighth  and  Eleventh  Texas,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Tom  Harrison,  than  whom  a braver  man  never  bestrode  a 
horse.  This  was  a memorable  day,  and  will  live  forever 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  member  of  Hume’s  and 
Kelly’s  Divisions.  . The  event  was  the  battle  of  New  Hope 
Church.  The  enemy  in  two  divisions  of  infantry  were  mak- 
ing a desperate  attempt  to  gain  our  rear  by  turning  our 
left  wing.  We  met  them  on  foot,  and  in  the  open  pine 
forest  repulsed  them  with  immense  slaughter,  driving  them 
back  to  their  breastworks.  Being  reenforced  by  our  infan- 
try, we  re-formed  in  the  rear  of  New  Hope  Church,  which 
faced  west,  under  a galling  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and 
shrapnel.  Orr  bugles  sounded  “Forward,’’  and  by  a slight 
detour  we  circumvented  the  church  when  Jim  Nance  blasted 
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“Charge !”  The  enemy’s  line  of  earthworks  was  then  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards  distant.  We  vented  a 
yell  and  threw  ourselves  into  the  breach  and  accomplished 
a victory  that  cost  us  dearly,  but  wrote  the  name  of  Har- 
rison’s Brigade  high  up  on  the  scroll  of  fame.  We  fought 
ten  times  our  number,  and  from  the  bullet  holes  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  church,  I cannot  realize  how  any  of  us  escaped. 
We  left  a large  percentage  of  our  knightly  comrades  wel- 
tering in  their  blood.  They  were  the  conquerors,  for  they 
died  in  the  lap  of  Victory,  but  we  who  survived  the  bloody 
struggle  must  mourn  our  loss  and  lament  in  defeat.  “A 
many  a time  and  oft”  I have  wished  that  my  life  had  been 
sacrificed  on  my  dear  Southland’s  altar ; for  when  that  flag 
we  had  so  “gladly,  wildly,  madly”  followed  when  the  parch- 
ing heat  of  the  summer  solstice  was  almost  beyond  hu- 
man endurance,  when  the  north  wind’s  blast  “poured  round 
all,”  making  “fields  and  forest  bare,”  was  forever  furled, 
my  hopes  and  happiness  went  down  with  it. 

From  May  6 to  May  31  Wheeler’s  Corps,  never  number- 
ing over  3,800  effective  men,  captured  982  prisoners,  four 
stands  of  colors,  1,200  horses,  500  mules,  1,500  beef  cattle, 
eighty  wagons,  and  burned  or  caused  to  be  burned  800  wag- 
ons loaded  with  army  supplies,  besides  half  a million  dollars’ 
worth  of  the  same  in  station  buildings  along  the  W.  & A.  Rail- 
road, several  miles  of  which  were  torn  up  and  numerous 
bridges  burned.  God  only  knows  how  many  we  killed  and 
wounded.  Our  losses  in  the  time  mentioned  were : 73  killed. 
341  wounded,  53  captured,  81  missing;  total,  548,  or  16  per 
cent. 


No  Change  in  the  Words  of  “Dixie.”— At  a business 
meeting  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  during  the  reunion 
Gen.  George  P.  Harrison,  of  Opelika,  Ala.,  introduced  a reso- 
lution at  the  request  of  the  Alabama  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, asking  that  the  Veterans  appoint  a committee  to  confer 
with  the  Daughters  upon  the  matter  of  revising  the  words  of 
“Dixie.”  After  a prolonged  discussion,  Gen.  Cabell,  of  Texas, 
opposed  the  appointment  of  the  committee  and  said : “That 
song  furnished  us  inspiration  through  four  long  years  of  fight- 
ing. It  has  furnished  inspiration  ever  since,  and  I don’t  think 
that  we,  standing  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  should  permit 
any  change  in  those  words.”  The  Convention  finally  voted  to 
appoint  a committee,  however,  as  a matter  of  courtesy  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

That  Hard  Siege  of  Spanish  Fort. — A letter  from  Eli 
Davis,  East  Lake,  Ala.,  states;  “I  read  with  interest  G.  T. 
Cullins’s  article  in  the  July  issue  (page  354)'  of  the  siege  of 
Spanish  Fort,  near  Mobile,  Ala.  I was  one  of  the  first  to 
strike  the  Yankees  at  Hollywood,  below  the  fort.  We  fought 
them  until  they  forced  us  back  into  the  ditches  of  the  fort. 
The  report  that  they  were  heavily  reenforced  at  Hollywood  is 
true.  I was  in  one  of  the  detachments  from  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  of  which  Comrade  Cullins  spoke.  I went  through  the 
fight  at  Missionary  Ridge  and  New  Hope  Church  and  other 
hard  battles,  and  from  the  time  the  fight  at  Spanish  Fort  com- 
menced until  the  end  it  was  as  hard  as  I was  ever  in.  We 
fought  two  days  before  they  forced  us  back  to  the  ditches.  For 
sixteen  days  we  had  a hard  time.  I well  remember  the  night 
when  three  lines  of  battle  charged  our  picket  line,  but  we  forced 
them  back.  At  daylight  they  were  two  hundred  yards  in 
our  front,  behind  stumps  and  logs.  By  ii  a.m.  they  had 
killed  or  wounded  all  in  my  pit  but  myself.  . . . Three 

of  them  climbed  a sweet  gum  tree,  the  only  tree  in  front 
nearer  than  one  mile,  and  at  one  o’clock  they  fired  on  us.  We 


located  them  by  the  smoke  of  their  guns  coming  out  of  the 
leaves.  We  fired  on  them,  and  two  fell  out  like  squirrels ; 
the  other  came  down  and  ran  as  I never  saw  a man  run  be- 
fore. 

“I  was  captain  of  Company  A,  Lewis’s  Battalion.” 


MONUMENT  AT  LIBERTY,  MISSOURI. 

With  appropriate  ceremonies  the  Confederate  monument  at 
Liberty,  Mo.,  was  unveiled  on  the  ist  of  October  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a good  crowd,  notwithstanding  the  rainy  weather.  A 
splendid  dinner  was  served  afterwards  to  all  who  attended 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Senator  Cockrell  made 


CONFEDERATE  MONUMENT  AT  LIBERTY,  MO. 

the  address  of  the  occasion,  referring  to  that  date  as  his 
seventieth  birthday  and  expressing  pleasure  at  being  with 
Clay  County  people  on  that  anniversary.  His  address  was 
followed  by  one  from  Maj.  P.  M.  Savery,  of  Tupelo,  Miss. 

The  erection  of  this  monument  is  due  to  the  special  effort 
of  Capt.  P.  W.  Reddish,  who  inaugurated  the  movement,  and 
was  ably  assisted  by  other  Confederates  of  the  county.  His 
report  shows  that  the  monument  complete  cost  $1,135.20,  and 
a balance  of  $115.95  he  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
court  as  a fund  for  the  care  of  the  monument  throughout  the 
coming  years.  This  work  was  done  by  Comrade  Reddish 
through  his  love  and  affection  for  the  dead  comrades  who 
never  knew  the  result  of  the  war. 
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ENGINEERS  IN  LINE  OF  BATTLE. 

BY  W.  C.  POWELL,  BAIRD,  TEX. 

In  Senator  Daniels’.s  history  report,  made  to  the  Grand  Camp 
of  Virginia  Confederate  Veterans,  in  which  he  styles  the  loss 
of  the  War  Department  records  “The  Tragedy  of  Virginia,” 
and  appeals  to  all  veterans  to  assist  in  restoring  those  records, 
he  refers  in  the  following  words  to  the  Engineer  Troops  of 
the  A.  N.  V.:  “Col.  T.  M.  R.  Talcott,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was 
colonel  of  an  engineer  regiment.  They  were  not  only  daily 
and  nightly  hard  at  work  on  Lee’s  retreat,  but  they  were  in 
the  line  at  Appomattox  with  guns  in  their  hands,  and,  as  I 
believe,  shot  the  last  gun  and  killed  the  last  Federal  soldier 
that  fell  on  the  field.” 

I was  in  that  “line  at  Appomattox,”  and  what  Senator 
Daniels  gives  as  his  belief  I wish  to  confirm  and  put  upon 
record  as  a fact.  Col.  Talcott  commanded  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Engineer  Troops,  and  I was  sergeant  in  Company  I 
of  that  regiment.  At  Petersburg,  on  April  2,  we  were  armed 
with  Mississippi  rifles,  and  served  as  infantry,  the  men  car- 
rying rifles,  with  eighty  rounds  of  ammunition,  in  addition 
to  picks,  shovels,  and  axes.  On  the  night  of  April  8 we  were 
in  the  rear  guard  at  x\ppomattox  River,  and  very  early  in 
the  morning  were  roused  up  and  hurried  to  the  front.  The 
sun  was  well  up  when  we  got  there,  and  the  fight  was  on. 
We  were  put  in  on  the  left  with  Gordon’s  Corps,  retaking  a 
battery  of  artillery  which  I understood  had  been  taken  first 
by  the  Federal  cavalry,  then  retaken  by  our  cavalry,  again 
by  the  Federals,  and  again  by  our  command  as  infantry. 
Shortly  after  we  got  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  on  which  this 
battery  was  located,  and  formed  into  line,  all  hostilities  seemed 
to  cease.  There  was  no  firing  in  any  direction  and  no  Federals 
were  in  view.  Open,  cultivated  land  for  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  wide  was  in  front  of  us,  and  then  heavy  woods ; to  the 
right  and  left  of  us  our  lines  were  in  plain  view.  After  hold- 
ing this  position  some  time,  I could  see  the  different  troops 
of  our  line  marching  off  the  field  to  the  rear,  and  while  these 
movements  were  going  on  Gen.  Custer  and  staff,  with  some 
of  our  officers,  passed  to  our  right  going  to  the  rear.  We 
thought  they  were  prisoners  and  gave  them  a hearty  cheer. 
In  a short  time  our  little  line  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men  was  all  that  was  left  in  sight.  Then  from  the  woods 
in  front  of  us  came  a most  tremendous  cheering,  and,  think- 
ing that  the  preliminary  for  a charge.  Col.  Talcott  gave  the 
command,  “Ready.” 

Soon  from  the  woods  came  a solitary  horseman,  riding 
straight  for  our  line  at  top  speed,  and  we,  thinking  him  one  of 
our  captured  cavalrymen  making  his  escape,  also  cheered 
him  to  the  echo ; but  when  he  was  in  close  speaking  distance 
of  us  he  rose  in  his  stirrups  and,  with  saber  uplifted,  called 
out,  “Lay  down  your  arms,  you  damned  Rebels,  and  sur- 
render,” when  some  fellow  in  the  command  exclaimed,  “He 
is  a Yankee,  shoot  him.”  and,  without  any  command 
from  the  officers,  about  thirty-five  or  forty  shots  were  fired, 
and  the  man  and  the  horse  went  down,  the  man  rolling  like 
a ball  over  the  head  of  the  horse  with  enough  momentum  to 
bring  him  up  to  and,  I believe,  through  our  line,  and  when  he 
straightened  out  he  was  dead.  A few  moments  then  elapsed, 
when  out  of  the  woods  came  a man  on  foot  with  a white  flag 
and  waved  it.  Col.  Talcott  sent  Sergt.  DeLacy,  of  our  com- 
pany, with  a white  flag  to  meet  him.  After  meeting  and 
talking  with  the  man,  DeLacy  returned  and  reported  to  Col. 
Talcott  that  the  Yankee  said  “Lee  had  surrendered.”  In 
a few  moments  a courier  rode  up  to  Col.  Talcott,  confirming 
the  report,  I suppose,  and  we  were  marched  down  in  the 


valley,  where  the  rest  of  the  army  was  encamped.  Why  we 
were  overlooked  when  the  rest  of  the  lines  were  withdrawn 
I suppose  was  because  Col.  Talcott  reported  direct  to  Gen. 
Lee,  there  being  no  other  general  officer  over  him,  and  in  the 
confusion  no  order  was  sent  to  him  of  the  surrender.  I have 
seen  it  claimed  in  the  Veteran  by  some  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment of  Gordon’s  Command  that  they  fired  the  last  shot  at 
Appomattox.  In  actual  battle,  that  may  be  so,  for  this  man 
met  his  death  by  his  own  rashness  or  insolence  sometime  after 
the  surrender. 


GR  AC  IE’S  BRIGADE  AT  DRURY’S  BLUFF. 

BY  W.  B.  STANSEL,  CARDIN,  ALA. 

In  the  May  Veteran  I see  an  account  of  the  fight  at  Drury’s 
Bluff,  by  Comrade  Seay,  of  the  Eleventh  Virginia  Infantry, 
that  is  incorrect,  so  far  as  Gracie’s  Brigade  is  concerned.  He 
says:  “Gracie’s  Alabamians  were  advancing  rapidly  and  were 
soon  engaged  at  close  quarters.  . . . The  wounded  were 

coming  back  rapidly  (the  Tenth  Alabama  was  in  our  immedi- 
ate front),  crying,  ‘Boys,  go  in  there;  they  are  needing  you 
badly.’”  Now  the  Tenth  Alabama  was  not  in  Gracie’s  Bri- 
gade. The  Forty-First  was  on  the  left  and  the  Forty-Ninth  on 
the  right.  The  latter  failed  to  get  to  the  works,  but  lay  down 
about  a hundred  yards  in  front  of  them,  and  kept  up  a heavy 
fire  until  the  last  Yank  in  the  works  was  either  killed  or  had 
surrendered. 

I am  not  writing  from  memory  entirely,  but  from  an  old 
diary  made  at  the  time,  which  says:  “On  May  ii,  1864,  we 
were  at  Drury’s  Bluff.  That  night  went  to  Richmond.  On 
I2th  fought  cavalry  in  front  of  Richmond.  On  night  of  12th 
started  back  to  Drury’s  Bluff.  Arrived  there  on  13th  thor- 
oughly exhausted.  Rested  on  the  14th  until  in  the  evening, 
when  we  moved  to  the  extreme  right  (our  left)  of  Yankee 
army.  About  ii  p.m.  had  sharp  fight  with  Yankees,  and  lay 
on  our  arms  all  night  until  morning  of  15th.” 

This  was  the  day  of  the  fight,  and  not  the  17th,  as  Com- 
rade Seay  says.  The  fog  was  so  dense  that  we  could  not  see 
any  distance  in  front  of  us.  We  moved  forward  (the  Forty- 
First  Alabama)  some  distance  before  we  struck  the  enemy, 
and  without  a yell  or  a halt  went  over  their  breastworks 
before  they  knew  we  were  near  them.  They  made  but  little 
resistance,  but  ran  like  turkeys. 

The  firing  was  now  heavy  on  our  right,  and  when  we  were 
about  on  ■ hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  works  we 
were  moved  by  the  right  flank  through  a dense  pine  thicket, 
then  again  by  the  right  flank,  and  we  soon  had  Heckman’s 
Brigade  cf  Yankees  on  their  way  to  Richmond.  If  Comrade 
Seay  had  examined  the  dead  in  front  of  his  command,  he 
would  have  found  dead  Yanks  shot  in  the  back  and  bullets 
in  the  inside  of  the  logs  of  their  breastworks,  the  result  of 
our  attack  in  the  rear.  I don’t  know  who  got  Gen.  Heckman’s 
sword  or  pistols,  for  immediately  after  they  surrendered  my 
company  was  sent  out  on  the  Petersburg  road.  In  a few 
moments  Heckman’s  adjutant  rode  up  to  us  with  orders  for 
the  General,  and  was  the  most  surprised  man  one  ever  saw 
when  informed  that  his  general  was  on  his  way  to  Rich- 
mond a prisoner,  and  that  he  would  have  to  go  the  same  way. 

The  Forty-First,  Col.  Stansel  commanding,  was  then  sent 
forward  to  skirmish.  Nothing  stopped  us,  and  we  soon  had 
Butler’s  headquarters  and  his  commissary  supplies.  We  con- 
tinued to  press  forward,  and  when  night  came  and  the  15th 
day  of  May,  1864,  closed,  the  Forty-First  Alabama  had  been 
under  fire  from  morning  until  night  without  having  been 
stopped  at  all  in  their  advance. 
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/.  HARVEY  MATHIS  CHAPTER  U.  D.  C. 

Last  September  a number  of  prominent  ladies  of  Mem- 
phis formed  a new  Chapter  of  U.  D.  C.  and  most  appro- 
priately named  it  in  honor  of  that  gallant  old  Veteran  and 
affable,  courteous  gentleman  and  scholar,  J.  Harvey  Mathis, 
whose  answer  to  the  last  roll  call  has  not  yet  been  properly 
recorded  in  the  Veteran.  The  Chapter  adopted  as  its 
motto  the  same  that  had  guided  through  life  the  man  after 
whom  it  was  named : “In  small  things,  liberty ; in  great  things, 
unity;  in  all  things,  charity.” 

The  charter  members  comprise  thirty  representative 
Southern  women  in  Memphis.  At  the  second  meeting  of 
the  Chapter  the  membership  was  increased  to  fifty-seven. 


MRS.  J.  J.  WILLIAMS. 


Mrs.  J.  J.  -Williams,  the  wife  of  the  Mayor  and  niece  of  Gen. 
Frank  Cheatham,  was  elected  President;  Mrs.  Joel  Winn, 
Mrs.  W.  Carleton  Adams,  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Jordan,  Vice 
Presidents;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Collier,  Recording  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Virginia  L.  Mathews,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Saunders,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Joseph  Gray  Miller,  Historian; 
Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Carrington,  Registrar;  Mrs.  Ellen  Maria 
Watson,  Chaplain.  The  Chapter  was  represented  in  the 
St.  Louis  Convention,  U.  D.  C. 


MATERIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  WOMEN  OF  1861-65. 

The  Confederate  Veterans  of  the  Gloucester  County  Me- 
morial Association,  of  Virginia,  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
showing  their  appreciation  of  the  loyal  devotion  of  the  women 
of  the  South  from  1861  to  1865  by  placing  to  the  memory  of 
the  women  of  Gloucester  County  a beautiful  marble  tablet 
in  the  walls  of  the  circuit  court  room  of  Gloucester  C.  H. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  another  town  in  the  “Old  Dominion” 
richer  in  historic  memories,  from  colonial  days  to  the  present, 
than  this  little  old  county  seat  of  Gloucester.  Around  the 


walls  of  the  court  room  are  portraits  and  tablets  of  distin- 
guished statesmen,  patriots,  and  soldiers  who  claimed  Glouces- 
ter as  their  home  before  and  during  revolutionary  days, 
and  whose  descendants,  animated  by  the  same  spirit  and  to 
fight  for  the  same  principles,  went  out  from  there  in  the 
revolutionary  days  of  1861.  A more  -appropriate  place  could 
not  have  been  found  for  placing  this  memorial  to  their  be- 
loved women  than  amongst  these  cherished  treasures  of  the 
past. 

The  tablet  is  a work  of  art,  a beautiful  marble  slab  five 
and  a half  feet  high  by  two  and  a half  wide.  The  great 
seal  of  the  Confederate  States  is  carved  at  the  top,  and  just 
beneath  it,  crossed  with  the  battleflag,  is  the  Confederate 
flag,  both  so  beautifully  carved  that  they  appear  to  drape 
gracefully  over  the  following  inscription,  copied  mainly  from 
Jefferson  Davis’s  dedication  of  his  book,  the  “Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Confederate  Government “This  tablet  is  erected  by 
the  Gloucester  Memorial  Association  to  the  memory  of  the 
women  of  Gloucester  during  the  Confederate  days  of  1861-65, 
whose  pious  ministrations  to  our  wounded  soldiers  soothed 
the  last  hours  of  those  who  died  far  from  the  objects  of  their 
tenderest  love,  whose  domestic  labors  contributed  much  to 
supply  the  wants  of  our  defenders  in  the  field,  whose  zealous 
faith  in  our  cause  shone  a guiding  star  undimmed  by  the 
darkest  clouds  of  war,  whose  fortitude  sustained  our  sol- 
diers under  all  the  privations  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
whose  floral  tribute  annually  expresses  their  enduring  love 
and  reverence  for  our  sacred  dead,  and  whose  patriotism  will 
teach  their  children  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  our  revolutionary 
sires.  November  7,  1904.” 

On  this  date  (November  7)  it  was  unveiled  with  elaborate 
ceremonies  and  in  the  presence  cf  a large  and  patriotic  crowd. 
The  old  veterans,  under  Maj.  W.  K.  Perrin,  formed  on  the 
.square,  and  with  several  U.  D.  C.  Chapters  marched  to  the 
courthouse.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Groves,  and 
the  opening  address  by  W.  E.  Wiatt,  President  of  the  Glouces- 
ter Memorial  Association.  The  following  programme,  in- 
terspersed with  music,  was  then  carried  out,  assisted  by 
thirteen  great-granddaughters  of  Confederate  great-grand- 
mothers, representing  thirteen  Confederate  States,  one  grand- 
daughter representing  “The  Southern  Confederacy,”  and  one 
granddaughter  representing  “Maryland ;”  all  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  daughter  of  a Confederate  Veteran.  The  tablet 
was  unveiled  by  a great-great-granddaughter  of  two  great- 
great-grandmothers,  who  were  Gloucester  women  in  Con- 
federate days.  The  presentation  address  was  by  Comrade 
J.  N.  Stubbs  and  the  address  accepting  by  Comrade  Maryus 
Jones,  after  which  addresses  were  delivered  by  Comrades 
T.  S.  Taliaferro,  Charles  Catlett,  John  N.  Tabb,  R.  A.  Folkes, 
W.  W.  -Williams;  also  an  address  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Taliaferro, 
a Son.  A resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Gloucester  to  set  apart  a page  in  the  records  for  these  pro- 
ceedings, to  which  Comrade  G.  T.  Garnett,  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Gloucester,  responded. 

CONFEDERATE  REUNION  AT  LYNNVILLE,  TENN. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  Harvey  Walker  Camp,  of  Giles 
County,  Tenn.,  is  the  occasion  for  a general  meeting  of  Con- 
federates and  citizens  in  that  immediate  section  of  the  State. 
At  the  last  reunion,  in  September,  Capt.  W.  G.  Loyd,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Second  Louisiana  Infantry,  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  from  April,  1861,  to  Appomattox,  May  8,  1865, 
made  an  eloquent  address,  punctuated  throughout  with  patri- 
otism, pathos,  and  humor.  Amongst  other  things,  he  said : 
“The  glory  of  the  Confederate  soldier  is  in  the  fact  that  he 
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went  forth  from  the  people’s  homes  to  the  field  of  battle  and 
back  to  those  homes  from  the  field  of  battle;  that  he  suffered 
for  a people’s  cause  without  pay;  that  he  carried  the  peo- 
ple’s standard  without  rewards ; and  when  all  was  lost  save 
honor,  he  worked  as  he  fought,  with  his  whole  soul,  and 
achieved  victories  of  peace  that  outshine  all  the  fields  of  war. 
The  heroism,  the  patriotism,  the  self-sacrifice,  and  the  patient 
sufferings  in  tribulation  and  misfortune  are  virtues  exhibited, 
created,  and  consecrated  by  that  struggle,  which  were  not 
lost,  are  not  lost,  and  can  never  die.” 

Comrade  Loyd  was  a prisoner  at  Elmira,  and  was  exchanged 
March  3,  1865. 

ADDRESS  TO  TEXAS  VETERANS. 

Col.  Duke  Goodman,  Inspector  General  Texas  Division,  U. 
C.  V.,  made  an  address  to  the  Confederate  veterans  of  Falls 
County,  in  Marlin,  Tex.,  September,  1904,  in  which  he  stated : 

“Comrades,  it  is  my  purpose  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
duties  we  owe  to  each  other.  In  my  official  report  to  the 
State  Reunion,  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  July  30  and  31,  1902,  I called 
the  attention  of  my  comrades  to  the  loose  manner  of  re- 
ceiving members  into  Camps.  Our  Constitution  expressly 
commands  as  follows ; 

“ 'Art.  III.  Sec.  3.  Every  Camp  will  be  required  to  exact 
of  each  applicant  for  membership  in  its  rank  satisfactory  proof 
of  honorable  service  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  an  honorable  discharge  or  release  therefrom.’ 

“This  requirement  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  of  the 
ranks  all  those  who  deserted  and  those  who  stayed  at  home  in 
the  brush,  and  any  Camp  neglecting  this  command  should  at 
once  call  a halt,  for  such  a Camp  is  not  acting  from  a consti- 
tutional and  legal  standpoint. 

“In  my  report  made  at  the  reunion  at  Sherman,  Tex.,  July 
15  and  16,  1903,  I called  attention  to  this  day  of  commercialism, 
and  urged  upon  my  comrades  to  steer  clear  of  the  breakers 
that  will  eventually  overshadow  our  beloved  organization  if 
not  safeguarded  against. 

“In  my  report  at  Temple,  Tex.,  July  20  and  21,  1904,  I called 
the  attention  of  the  Texas  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  to  the  increasing 
distress  existing  among  our  comrades.  This  is  a serious  con- 
dition that  confronts  us,  and  one  that  the  U.  C.  V.  organization 
must  meet.  I advise  that  some  plan  of  universal  relief  be 
formulated  that  will  more  equally  distribute  this  burden. 
Our  comrades  should  give  this  matter  serious  consideration, 
and  be  prepared  to  offer  at  our  State  reunion  at  Galveston, 
Tex.,  in  1905,  and  have  it  adopted,  some  such  plan.  Maj. 
Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt  is  receiving  from  comrades  over  the 
State  letters  noting  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  relief  was 
getting  greater  than  they  could  stand,  and  asking  him  to 
issue  a letter  to  all  the  Camps,  asking  them  to  assist  in  this 
matter.  Gen.  Van  Zandt  is  ever  ready  to  act  for  the  best 
interest  of  his  comrades;  but  this  grand  old  veteran  shrinks 
from  this  request,  as  it  is  too  mortifying  for  him  to  parade 
before  the  pubic  the  distress  existing  in  the  ranks  of  his  com- 
rades. He  regards  the  U.  C.  V.  organization  in  the  light  of 
a large  family,  whose  infirmities  should  be  as  sacredly  guarded 
as  those  of  an  immediate  family. 

“I  have  in  mind  a commendable  plan.  Let  every  Camp  in 
the  State  issue  to  each  member  whom  they  know  to  be  con- 
stitutionally eligible  to  membership  a card  of  membership, 
so  if  a comrade  finds  himself  in  some  other  locality,  and  in 
distress,  he  can  call  upon  the  nearest  Camp,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  look  after  the  comrade,  and,  if  aided,  to  send  the 
bill  to  his  Camp,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  remit  to  the  Camp 
extending  this  aid ; and,  if  the  comrade  shall  die,  to  see  to  it 


that  he  has  a Christian  burial,  becoming  a Confederate  soldier, 
the  expense  of  this  last  sad  act  on  our  part  to  be  paid  by  the 
Camp  of  which  he  is  a member^  This  plan,  I believe,,  would 
be  the  means  of  arousing  renewed  interest  in  our  organization. 
I have  heard  many  of  my  comrades  say  that  they  would  join 
some  Camp  if  they  could  see  any  good  in  it.  We  all  do  not 
think  alike;  some  are  working  to  erect  monuments,  while 
others  do  not  approve  of  spending  so  much  money  for  marble 
and  granite  shafts  while  there  is  so  much  suffering  in  our 
ranks. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  if  some  universal  plan  is  adopted  for 
the  relief  of  our  less  fortunate  comrades  a greater  care  would 
be  exercised  in  admitting  members  into  our  ranks.  I see 
some  of  you  wearing  crosses  of  honor.  Where  did  you  get 
them,  and  what  was  necessary  on  your  part  to  secure  them? 
I will  tell  you.  Our  beloved  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy gave  crosses  of  honor  to  you ; but  they  required 
you  to  fill  out  a blank  application,  to  be  signed  by  the  Com- 
mander and  Adjutant  of  your  Camp  and  certified  to  by  two 
members  of  the  Camp.  These  officers  and  members,  by  sign- 
ing the  same,  say  to  these  dear  ladies  that  you  are  a true 
Confederate  veteran,  worthy  to  wear  a cross  of  honor.  Lln- 
less  the  Constitution  is  lived  up  to,  how  do  these  signers 
know  that  you  were  entitled  to  the  honor  of  a cross?  If  you 
are  worthy  to  wear  a cross  of  honor,  you  are  also  worthy  of 
assistance  at  the  hands  of  your  comrades  and  to  be  a member 
of  some  Camp  of  U.  C.  V.’s. 

“I  desire  to  see  a Confederate  home  in  North  Texas  on  the 
cottage  home  plan,  where  our  comrade  and  his  old  wife  can 
pass  the  remaining  years  of  their  lives  together  in  a cottage 
to  themselves.  They  can  enjoy  their  flowers,  their  vegetables, 
their  chickens,  and  their  cow  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  the 
days  of  their  young  manhood  and  young  womanhood.  This 
can  be  accomplished  at  one-half  the  cost  to  the  State  that  the 
pension  system  is  now  ta.xing  us,  and  accomplish  many  times 
the  good.  I learn  that  the  U.  D.  C.  organization  is  working  for 
another  home.  I would  advise  my  comrades  to  help  the  dear 
women  in  their  noble  efforts.  They  are  always  doing  some- 
thing good,  God  bless  them ! and  you  should  rally  to  their 
support. 

“There  has  been  a movement  on  foot  since  1866  to  erase 
everything  Confederate  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  They 
first  attacked  our  history  and  distorted  that ; they  next  at- 
tacked our  societies,  and  for  a time  forbade  us  to  meet  and 
assist  each  other;  they  forbade  us  erecting  monuments;  but 
time,  the  destroyer  of  all  evil,  has  defeated  them.  I,  for  one, 
am  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  words  of  ‘Dixie.’  My  sainted 
mother  and  sisters  and  your  sainted  dead  delighted  to  sing  to 
the  tune  of  ‘Dixie :’ 

‘Old  Missus  marry  Will-de-weaber, 

Willium  was  a gay  deceaber : 

Look  away  ! Look  away  ! Di.xie  Land. 

But  when  he  put  his  arm  around  ’er 
He  smiled  as  fierce  as  a forty-pounder.’ 

And  I fancy  I can  hear  those  sweet  voices  now.  The 
words  of  ‘Dixie’  were  good  enough  then,  and  they  are  good 
enough  now ; let-  them  alone ; they  are  one  of  the  earmarks 

of  our  Southern  Confederacy,  and  should  not  and  must  not 

be  disturbed.”  

COMMENTS  FROM  ROCK  ISLAND  COMRADES 

Comrade  Hord’s  article  in  the  August  Veteran,  “Forty 

Hours  in  a Dungeon  at  Rock  Island,”  has  revived  the  mem- 

ories of  quite  a number  of  old  soldiers  who  were  confined 
in  this  fearful  death  trap.  A number  of  letters  have  been 
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received  at  this  office,  not  only  corroborating  fully  the  state- 
ments he  made,  but  saying  he  fell  far  short  of  giving  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  cruelties  and  sufferings  the  Rock  Island 
prisoners  were  subjected  to. 

Mr.  Ed  H.  Miller,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  writes:  "I  was 
a member  of  Company  B,  Eleventh  Tenn  ssee  Infantry,  was 
captured  at  Missionary  Ridge,  sent  to  Rock  Island  prison, 
and  was  in  Barrack  47.  I am  the  man  that  caught  Dart’s  dog 
that  he  speaks  of.  J.  -White  killed  it,  and  took  as  his  share 
for  the  job  the  liver,  etc.  Of  course  White  ate  it  all  at  one 
mess,  and  it  put  him  on  the  sick  list  for  several  days.  S.  W. 
Abby,  who  lives  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  sergeant  of  our 
barrack,  and  I was  the  commissary.” 

Mr.  T.  Y.  Brannock,  now  of  Nevada,  Mo.,  writes:  ‘T  read 
Comrade  Herd’s  article  with  much  pleasure.'  I knew  him  well 
in  prison,  was  in  the  same  barrack  (24)  with  him,  and 
have  often  wondered  what  became  of  him,  as  I had  never  heard 
of  him  after  he  left  prison  on  e.xchange.  I kept  a diary 
while  in  Rock  Island  prison,  and  have  it  yet.  Referring  to 
it  after  reading  his  article,  I find  recorded:  ‘Nov.  6,  1864, 
Ben  Hord  tried  to  escape  disguised  in  Yankee  uniform;  was 
captured  and  balled  and  chained.’”  He  adds:  ‘‘I  well  re- 
member our  feast  on  Dart’s  dog;  ate  a piece  of  it  myself,  and 
it  smelt  powerful  good  when  roasting  before  the  hot  stove.” 

Comrade  Ed  D.  Jones,  of  Hudsonville,  Miss.,  who  was 
also  a prisoner  at  Rock  Island,  in  Barrack  16,  states:  “Com- 
rade Herd's  article  in  the  Veteran  is  a good  description  of 
our  prison  and  suffering,  but  he  does  not  mention  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  Yankee  soldiers.  The  prisoner  he  speaks 
of  as  having  killed  another  I think  is  yet  living,  and  in  this 
State.” 


“THE  PARTISAN  RANGERS.” 

The  latest  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters of  Confederate  war  history  has  recently  been  given  to 
the  public  under  the  above  title  with  the  memoirs  of  Gen. 
Adam  R.  Johnson,  of  Burnet,  Tex. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  Gen.  Johnson  shows  that  he 
was  born  in  Henderson,  Ky.,  Eebruary  8,  1834,  and  when 
twenty  years  old  went  out  on  the  frontier  of  Te.xas  to  follow 
his  profession  of  surveyor.  The  border  at  that  time  was  in- 
fested with  savage  tribes  of  Comanche  Indians  who  claimed 
the  land  as  their  own,  and  it  was  in  fighting  these  wily  foes 
that  the  courageous  young  Kentucky  boy  took  his  first  lessons 
in  skill,  patience,  endurance,  and  strategy  that  afterwards 
made  him,  first,  a famous  scout  for  Forrest,  then  a bold  and 
daring  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army,  and,  later,  one  of  its 
most  brilliantly  successful  brigadier  generals.  His  brigade  was 
with  Morgan  when  the  latter  made  his  famous  and  fruitless 
raid  through  Ohio,  and  Gen.  Johnson  was  the  only  one  of  the 
general  officers  who  escaped  across  the  Ohio  River  with  any 
part  of  his  command  intact. 

But  the  most  brilliant  work  of  Gen.  Johnson  was  within 
the  borders  of  “Johnson’s  Confederacy,”  Southwestern  Ken- 
tucky, and  along  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  Rivers  where,  cut 
off  from  all  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, left  to  his  own  reg_£urceful  energies  to  supply  himself 
with  men,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  he  reigned  supreme. 
By  his  wonderful  will  power  and  personal  magnetism  he  held 
his  men  in  perfect  discipline,  and  not  only 'defied  the  Federal 
government  to  drive  him  out,  but,  with  his  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  men,  whipped,  in  a body  or  in  detail,  every  force 
that  was  sent  against  him.  It  was  in'  the  very  moment  of 
victory  in  one  of  these  engagements  that  a ball  from  a volley 
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fired  by  his  own  men  entered  his  right  eye  and  came  out 
his  left  temple,  cutting  out  both  eyes.  He  was  captured  and 
sent,  a blind  prisoner,  to  Fort  Warren,  .^fter  a time  he  was 
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exchanged,  and  on  reaching  Richmond  was  called  on  by  Presi- 
dent Davis  and  members  of  his  cabinet,  who  urged  him  to 
accept  papers  honorably  discharging  him  from  the  service, 
w'hich  he  politely  declined,  and  to  their  profound  astonishment 
asked  for  orders  to  again  take  command  in  his  old  depart- 
ment, with  transportation  for  himself  and  men.  These  were 
given  him,  and  he  was  on  bis  way  to  Kentucky  with  many 
of  his  old  men  and  officers  he  had  picked  up  at  Macon,  Miss., 
when  news  of  Gen.  Lee’s  surrender  reached  him,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston.  Bidding  farewell  to 
his  men,  he  made  his  way  to  Texas. 

Blind,  bereft  of  his  property,  his  cause  defeated,  the  coun- 
try overrun  with  the  carpetbagger  of  those  infamous  recon- 
struction days,  yet  with  magnificent  courage,  the  indomitable 
will,  the  tireless  energy  of  the  man  were  unshaken;  but,  or. 
the  contrary,  these  qualities  have  never  shone  more  brightly 
than  since  the  war.  No  man  has  done  more — but  few  have 
done  as  much — toward  advancing  the  material  interests  of  his 
State  and  building  up  the  waste  places,  especially  in  Burnet 
County,  where  he  now  lives;  and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  every 
Confederate  veteran  to  know  that  this  blind  old  hero,  in  war 
and  in  peace,  has  reaped  a substantial  reward  that  will  make 
his  last  days  perhaps  the  happiest  of  his  eventful  and  re- 
markable-dife,  the  record  .of, .which  in  ‘IThe  Partisan  Rangers’' 
reads  like  a thrilhiTg  romance. 


Henry  L.  Wyatt. — In  reporting  the  Bethel  Monument  As- 
sociation in  the  October  Veteran  (page  491)  the  writer  is 
made  to  say  that  it  was  Charles  E.  instead  of  Henry  L. 
Wyatt  who  was  the  first  soldier  killed  in  any  regular  battle 
of  the  Confederate  war.  It  occurred  on  June  10,  1861. 
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Life’s  labor  done,  as  sinks  the  clay, 

Light  from  its  load  the  spirit  flies ; 

While  heaven  and  earth  combine  to  say, 

“How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies  !” 

Notice  has  been  received  of  the  death,  at  Laredo,  Tex., 
on  the  2d  of  September,  of  Capt.  Cristobal  Bernavides,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  No  particulars  are  given  and 
no  date  of  his  service.  He  was  a subscriber  to  the  Veteran. 

The  William  R.  Scurry  Camp,  of  Victoria,  Tex.,  reports  the 
death  of  three  members  during  1904:  Thomas  Nevin,  Company 
A,  Waller’s  Battalion;  Frank  R.  Pridham,  Company  C,  Fourth 
Texas  Cavalry;  John  R.  Swain,  “one  of  Bob  Lee’s  boys.’’ 

The  William  P.  Rogers  Chapter,  of  Victoria,  also  mourns 
the  loss  of  a beloved  honorary  member,  Mrs.  Mary  Weissing. 

Capt.  Milton  Russell. 

On  December  4,  1903,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  there  “passed 
over  the  river”  one  of  nature’s  noblemen,  Capt.  Milton 
Russell.  The  following  resolutions  passed  by  N.  B.  For- 
rest Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  which  he  was  Commander  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  give  a brief  history  of  his  life  and  serv- 
ice as  a soldier  and  citizen; 

“Milton  Russell  was  born  June  13,  1837,  in  Camden  Coun- 
ty, Ga.,  the  son  of  Henry  Richard  Russell,  an  Englishman 
who  before  the  American  Revolution  had  removed  to  the 
Bahama  Islands,  where  his  father  was  a planter.  He  re- 
moved to  Camden  County,  Ga.,  where  this  son  Milton  was 
born.  His  mother  was  Miss  Caroline  Hardee,  a d rghter 
of  John  Hardee,  a major  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  a sister  of 
Lieutenant  General  W.  J.  Hardee  and  of  Noble  Hardee,  a 
merchant  of  Savannah,  Ga.  Capt.  Russell  was  educated 
at  Norristown,  Pa.,  and  at  the  Georgia  Military  Institute, 
at  Marietta,  where  he  graduated  in  1857.  He  married  Miss 
Henrietta  E.  Barden,  a daughter  of  Nathaniel  H.  Barden  and 
relative  of  Gen.  A.  Ranee  Wright  and  Gilbert  J.  Wright, 
of  the  Confederate  army.  Surviving  him  are  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Capt.  Russell  enlisted  at  Dalton,  Ga., 
September  19,  1861,  in  Company  C,  Eourth  Georgia  Bat- 
talion, and  was  elected  First  Lieutenant  of  that  company. 
The  battalion  was  merged  into  the  Sixtieth  Georgia  In- 
fantry, of  which  Lieut.  Col.  Styles,  of  the  Fourth  Battalion, 
became  its  colonel  and  remained  in  that  command  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  October  7,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to 
captain  of  his  company,  and  commanded  it  until  September 
19,  1864.  Three  years  from  the  date  of  his  enlistment,  while 
commanding  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Va., 
he  was  wounded  and  captured,  then  paroled  at  Fort  Dela- 
ware, June  16,  1865. 

“Captain  Russell  returned  to  Walker  County,  Ga.,  to  re- 
side after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  elected  ordinary  of 
that  county,  and  served  as  such  for  sixteen  years,  from 


1869  to  1885.  He  then  removed  with  his  family  to  Chattanoo- 
ga, where  he  afterwards  resided.  He  was  elected  to  serve 
two  terms  as  a justice  of  the  peace  in  the  Chattanooga  district, 
and  had  served  ten  years  as  such. 

“N.  B.  Forrest  Camp  honored  him  with  every  office  in  its 
gift,  and  he  died  as  its  Commander,  the  highest  mark  of  re- 
spect we  could  pay  him  as  a soldier,  a citizen,  and  a man. 

“One  of  the  heroes  of  Malvern  Hill,  the  seven  days’  fights 
around  Richmond,  Cedar  Run,  Second  Manassas,  Boons- 
boro  Gap,  Chantilly,  Harper’s  Ferry,  Crampton  Gap, 
Sharpsburg,  Shepherdstown,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
Spottsylvama,  and  the  record  made  by  Jackson’s  Corps,  up 
to  September  19,  1864,  is  the  record  of  our  Commander,  who 
left  one  arm  on  the  field,  and  who  carried  in  his  face  the  marks 
of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.” 

Edward  Biggers  Mobley. 

This  chivalrous  son  of  the  South  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
while  talking  with  a friend  on  the  street  in  Rock  Hill,  S.  C., 
June  24  last.  He  had  ordy  a few  days  before  returned  from 
the  Confederate  reunion  at  Nashville,  where  he  exchanged 
happy  greetings  with  old  comrades  in  arms  and  formed  many 
new  social  ties.  At  the  time  he  was  stricken  his  health  was 
seemingly  perfect,  and  his  death  came  as  a great  shock  to 
his  family  and  to  all  who  knew  him.  An  editorial  in  a Rock 
Hill  paper  states : 

“Comrade  Mobley  was  a son  of  the  late  Edward  Biggers 
Mobley,  and  was  born  in  Chester  County,  S.  C.,  April  ii, 
1840.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he  was  a member  of  the  Cal- 
houn Guards,  of  Chester;  and  when  that  historic  command 
went  forth  to  battle,  he  accompanied  it  first  to  the  coast  and 
afterwards  to  Virginia,  where  the  command  was  known  as 
Company  A,  Sixth  South  Carolina  Volunteers.  After  the  re- 
organization he  became  a member  of  Company  F,  Sixth  South 
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Carolina  Volunteers,  and  as  such  served  throughout  the  war, 
having  participated  in  all  the  important  battles  from  Manas- 
sas to  Appomattox.  He  was  a faithful  soldier,  as  brave  as 
he  was  modest  and  gentle;  and  his  cheerfulness  under  most 
adverse  circumstances,  in  camp  and  on  the  march,  was  a 
benediction  to  his  comrades.  He  never  believed  the  cause  for 
which  he  fought  was  dead,  because  it  was  founded  on  truth 
and  honor,  and  was  therefore  imperishable.  He  venerated 
everyth  iig  pertaining  to  the  Confederacy.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  Mobley  was  Commandant  of  Catawba  Camp,  U.  C. 
V.,  of  Rock  Hill.  He  was  Colonel  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  T.  W. 
Carwyle,  of  the  South  Carolina  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  and  his 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  that  surviving  army  in  gray  was  un- 
flagging. He  was  a private  in  the  ranks  from  the  beginning  to 
the  close  of  the  awful  strife,  and  gloried  in  the  fact.  His  life 
was  simple  and  unostentatious,  but  in  honesty  of  purpose  and 
integrity  of  character  he  was  a king  among  men. 

“On  December  ii,  1867,  Mr.  Mobley  was  married  to  Miss 
Carrie  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Massey.  The 
widowed  wife  survives  with  three  children,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Greene, 
of  Chester,  Mr.  Ladson  Mobley,  and  Mr.  Hazel  Mobley.” 

L.  V.  Feltus. 

Another  gallant  Mississippian  has  crossed  over  the  river 
to  join  many  advanced  heroes.  On  May  14  L.  V.  Feltus, 
quartermaster  sergeant  of  the  Sixteenth  Mississippi  Infan- 
try, Featherston’s  Brigade,  bivouacked  again  with  comrades 
of  the  sixties.  He  was  born  and  reared  near  Woodville, 
Miss.,  and  joined  Company  K,  Sixteenth  Mississippi,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  under  Col.  Posey.  He  was  promoted 
to  brigade  quartermaster  sergeant,  and  frequently  served 
a.s  adjutant  and  aid  on  Gen.  Featherston’s  staff.  He  was 
in  all  the  battles  and  campaigns  of  his  command.  His  course 
after  the  war  proved  that  he  was  not  only  brave  and  fear- 
less on  the  field  of  battle,  but  equally  so  in  meeting  the  re- 
iiirements  of  citizenship.  He  removed  to  Adams  County, 
...ar  Natchez,  about  1886,  and  in  that  community  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  respected  an  ' beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him  for  his  many  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 

Burous  R.  Miller. 

Born  in  Rutherford  County,  Tenn.,  March  12,  1843,  B.  R. 
Miller  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Second  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment, Company  F,  in  April,  1861.  In  1862  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and 
served  with  Gen.  Cleburne’s 
command. 

Comrade  Miller  was  twice 
wounded— in  the  battles  of  Rich- 
mond, Ky.,  and  Chickamauga. 

He  was  captured  in  the  battle  of 
Peachtree  Creek  and  taken  to 
Camp  Douglas.  Here  he  was 
confined  till  March,  1865,  when 
he  was  taken  out  with  others  for 
exchange  to  Point  Lookout,  Md., 
and  from  this  place  he  was  pa- 
roled June  19,  1865,  having  been 
a brave  and  true  Confederate  sol- 
dier to  the  end. 

After  the  war  Comrade  Miller 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  his  h^  me,  removing  a few 
years  later  to  Memphis,  where  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Laura 


E.  Elliott  in  1885.  He  afterwards  located  in  Chattanooga, 
where  his  death  occurred  on  the  4th  of  May,  1904.  He  was  an 
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exemplary  member  of  Forrest  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  and  by  these 
comrades  the  last  services  were  conducted  and  he  was  laid 
to  rest  in  their  beautiful  cemetery  at  Chattanooga. 

Elijah  Watts. 

Elijah  Watts,  an  old  Confederate  soldier  of  Bakerville, 
Tenn.,  died  September  2,  1904,  aged  75  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  Easley’s  Company,  Forty-Eighth  Tennessee.  He 
was  a good  soldier  till  the  surrender,  and  afterwards  a 
good  citizen.  For  him  now  the  last  bugle  has  sounded 
and  to  the  last  roll  call  he  has  answered  “Here!” 

George  W.  O'Neal. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Stonewall  Jackson  Camp 
of  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.,  passed  resolutions  in  honor  of  a 
fellow-member.  Geo.  W.  O’Neal,  from  which  the  following 
is  taken : 

“George  W.  O’Neal  was  born  in  Polk  County,  Tenn., 
October  3,  1843,  and  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Third  Ten- 
nessee Infantry  Regiment,  serving  throughout  the  war. 
He  was  paroled  in  May,  1865,  in  Florida.  After  the  war  he 
moved  to  Texas.  His  death  occurred  on  June  17,  1904 
His  Camp  has  lost  an  active,  zealous  member,  and  his  fam- 
ily an  affectionate  father  and  husband.” 

“Wilson,  Company  E,  Fifty-Fourth  Virginia  Regiment.” 

Mr.  C.  H.  Gambill,  of  Lavergne,  Tenn.,  writes:  “When 
Gens.  Bate  and  Forrest  were  returning  to  join  Gen.  Hood 
at  Nashville,  after  their  attempt  to  capture  Murfreesboro  in 
the  winter  of  1864,  about  two  miles  west  from  Lavergne  and 
a mile  from  the  N.,  C.,  and  St.  L.  Ry.,  a sick  Confederate 
soldier  was  taken  from  a wagon  by  three  comrades.  During 
the  night  he  died,  and  they  dug  a grave  and  buried  him  early 
the  next  morning,  .^t  the  head  of  the  grave  they  placed  a 
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board  with  the  above  inscription  cut  on  it.  Thinking  it  prob- 
able the  relatives  or  friends  of  this  soldier  may  never  have 
beard  of  what  became  of  him,  I send  this  incident  to  the 
Veteran  for  publication. 

J.  T.  Betnker. 

A committee  comprised  of  -W.  H.  King,  H.  P.  Acker,  and 
H.  Sullivan,  of  the  Mat  Ashcroft  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Tex.,  paid  tribute  to  Comrade  J.  T.  Brinker, 


I.  T.  BRINKER. 


Mho  died  December  28,  1903,  in  which  the  following  statements 
are  made : 

‘He  was  born  in  Alabama  in  1839,  and  while  on  a visit  to 
relatives  in  Louisiana,  in  1861,  he  entered  the  Confederate 
service  as  a member  of  the  Twelfth  Louisiana  Infantry.  He 
remained  with  the  regiment  two  years,  serving  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Mississippi.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the 
Nineteenth  Alabama  Infantry,  and  remained  with  it  until  the 
surrender  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston’s  forces  at  Benton,  N.  C. 

“Within  a month  or  two  after  the  war  J.  T.  Brinker  became 
a resident  of  this  county,  settling  first  on  a farm  near  Como, 
and  was  there  married,  in  1875,  to  Miss  Dink  McGlamery, 
but  was  never  blessed  with  children.  He  moved  to  Sulphur 
Springs  in  1883,  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  with  his 
brothers,  Bunk  and  Henry  Brinker.  J.  T.  Brinker  closed 
bis  connection  with  Brinker  Bros,  some  years  ago  and  moved 
to  Western  Texas;  but  was  gone  only  a year  or  so  when  he 
came  back  to  this  city,  and  here  remained  until  death  claimed 
him.  He  did  not  enter  the  active  business  world  again,  but 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  dowm  the  hill  of  life,  with 
a kindly  w'ord  and  a friendly  hand  clasp  for  young  and  old; 
and  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  pass  out  into  the  unknown 


world,  he  met  the  grim  monster,  death,  as  he  had  often  be- 
fore faced  him  on  the  battlefield — without  a tremor,  well  as- 
sured of  a happy  entrance  into  that  spiritual  building,  that 
'house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.’ 

“This  genial,  kindly  friend  and  comrade  was  known  to 
many  in  the  community  as  Uncle  Jack,  and  by  this  endearing 
title  he  was  often  called  by  men  as  old  as  himself,  as  well 
as  by  most  of  the  younger  people.  He  was  a good  soldier,  a 
faithful  husband,  and  a good  man.” 

CoL.  Timothy  Pickering  Jones. 

At  the  age  of  ninety  years.  Col.  Timothy  P.  Jones  died  at 
Seguin,  Tex.,  on  the  i8th  of  October.  He  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  but  the  family  removed  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  when  he 
was  a small  boy.  That  was  his  home  till  1882,  when  he  went 
to  Seguin,  Tex.,  residing  there  afterwards.  He  was  a room- 
mate of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  while  a cadet  at  West  Point. 

Col.  Jones  crossed  the  Sabine  River  into  Texas  the  day  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old  as  a soldier,  and  served  that  repub- 
lic for  two  years.  He  was  captain  of  the  Second  Tennessee 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  as  lieutenant  colonel  commanded 
the  Sixth  Tennessee  Infantry  at  Shiloh.  After  that  battle 
the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Tennessee  were  consolidated,  and  Col. 
Jones  served  with  Forrest.  He  was  a personal  friend  of 
David  Crockett,  and  knew  nearly  all  the  leaders  in  the  Texas 
republic. 

A.  J.  Rogers. 

Report  of  the  death  of  a member  of  Henry  E.  McCul- 
loch Camp,  at  Ballinger,  Tex.,  comes  from  Adjutant  H. 
D.  Pearce: 

“Comrade  Andrew  Jackson  Rogers  was  born  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1846,  in  Choctaw  County,  Miss.  He  came  to  Tex- 
as in  1849.  When  seventeen  years  old  he  enlisted  in 
Company  E,  Thirty-Third  Texas  Cavalry,  and  served  faith- 
fully to  the  end.  After  the  war  he  worked  vigorously  to  re- 
habilitate his  country  and  rear  his  family  of  fourteen  chil- 
dren, having  twice  married.  He  died  at  his  home,  near 
Paint  Rock,  Tex.,  of  cancer  of  the  jaw  and  throat,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1904.  He  was  buried  in  the  Paint  Rock  cemetery. 
Comrade  Rogers  was  a consistent  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  and  a man  of  sterling  character.” 

Gov.  Hugh  S.  Thompson. 

Hugh  Smith  Thompson,  former  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  had  been  ill  for  some  months  in  New  York,  died 
November  20  at  his  residence  in  that  city.  The  body  was 
taken  back  to  his  native  State  for  burial. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  born  in  Charleston  January  24,  1836, 
He  was  educated  at  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy, 
graduating  in  the  class  of  1856,  and  was  promoted  to  one  of 
the  chairs  at  the  main  academy  in  Charleston. 

In  the  war  he  was  attached  to  the  cadet  battalion,  and  ren- 
dered excellent  service  in  the  defense  of  the  coast  section. 
After  the  war  he  was  made  the  principal  of  the  Columbia 
Male  Academy,  and  continued  in  that  employment  until 
elected,  in  1876,  to  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation on  the  ticket  led  by  Gen.  Wade  Hampton.  He  was  re- 
elected twice,  and  gave  an  admirable  administration.  He  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  State,  took  office  in  1883,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1884.  His  administration  was  marked  with  great 
success,  and  he  made  a high  record  as  chief  executive. 

President  Cleveland  tendered  him  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  he  accepted,  resigning  the 
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office  of  Governor  to  Lieut.  Gov.  John  C.  Sheppard.  At  the 
close  of  the  administration,  Mr.  Cleveland  nominated  him  to 
a place  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  but  this  nomination, 
as  many  others,  failed  of  confirmation  in  the  Senate.  Later 
President  Harrison  named  Gov.  Thompson  for  the  same  place, 
and  he  was  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  His  associates 
on  the  Commission  were  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Charles 
Lyman. 

Mr.  Thompson  continued  a Civil  Service  Commissioner  until 
1892,  when  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position  of  Comp- 
troller of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  he 
held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  It  was  a place  of  great  re- 
sponsibility and  influence. 

Gov.  Thompson  retained  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  was  also  intimate  with  President 
Roosevelt.  Gov.  Thompson’s  wife  was  a Miss  Clarkson,  who 
survives  him,  as  do  several  sons  and  daughters. 

Hon.  W.  T.  McCuiston. 

A committee  from  Statham  Farrell  Camp  of  Winona, 
Miss.,  sends  resolutions  in  honor  of  W.  T.  McCuiston,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Camp  and  a high  representative  of 
his  State.  He  was  a true  and  brave  Confederate  soldier,  hav- 
ing served  in  Company  E,  Fifteenth  Mississippi  Regiment, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age. 
His  record  is  also  that  of  a most  excellent  citizen,  and  the 
influence  of  his  life  will  not  soon  pass  away. 

William  Sharkey. 

William  Sharkey  was  born  in  Botetourt  County,  Va.,  in 
June,  1839;  and  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  October,  1904. 

Removing  to  Texas  in  his  boyhood  with  his  father.  Judge 
John  Sharkey,  and  his  large  family,  William  became  identi- 
fied with  the  State  of  his  adoption.  He  enlisted  in  September, 
1861,  as  a private  in  Company  G (called  the  “Havalinas”), 
Eighth  Texas  Cavalry,  Terry’s  Texas  Rangers,  and  wa.= 
paroled  in  May,  1865. 

During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Victoiia  Wil'iam 
Sharkey  faithfully  cared  for  the  sick,  and  there  are  yet  a few 
survivors  of  that  dreadful  scourge  who  remember  his  minis- 
trations. When  suffering  Memphis  made  an  appeal  to  the 
world  for  help,  he  responded,  saying  he  had  no  wife  nor  child 
to  mourn  for  him  should  he  die.  He  remained  at  his  post, 
nursing  the  sick  and  dying,  until  the  scourge  was  spent. 

In  every  walk  of  life  he  was  modest  and  unassuming,  main- 
taining a quiet  dignity  in  all  surroundings.  The  last  months 
were  filled  with  pain,  borne  with  Christian  fortitude.  For 
several  years  he  had  lived  in  the  genial  climate  of  California, 
and  it  was  there  he  passed  away,  looking  forward  to  the 
reunion  with  loved  ones  beyond.  Two  sisters  survive  of  the 
large  family. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Neil. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Neil  was  born  November  14,  1837,  in  Marshall 
County,  Tenn.;  and  died  June  27,  1904,  in  Nashville.  He 
studied  medicine  before  the  War  between  the  States,  and 
graduated  after  its  close  in  the  University  of  Nashville  and 
from  the  Medical  College  of  Missouri.  He  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  Confederate  army  early  in  1861  in  Company 
F,  Seventeenth  Tennessee  Infantry,  and  so  served  until  as- 
signed to  the  medical  department  of  his  command.  Dr.  Neil 
shared  the  trials  and  hardships  of  his  regiment  from  first 
to  last,  and  was  surrendered  under  Gen.  Lee  at  Appomattox. 
He  represented  his  county  and  Williamson  in  the  State  Senate 


in  1889  and  1890  with  distinguished  ability  as  a statesman. 
He  was  ever  prominent  in  the  medical  profession,  and  was 
quite  popular  as  a citizen,  winning  faithful  friends.  He  was 
a consistent  Christian,  and  was  a member  of  long  standing 
in  the  Christian  Church.  He  was  a fond  and  devoted  father 
and  husband,  ever'  making  any  sacrifice-  to  promote  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  his  family.  He  was  an  esteemed  neigh- 
bor and  friend,  heartily  lending  assistance  to  those  in  need. 
He  was  a soldier  of  high  order,  and  was  a member  of  high 
standing  in  Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac,  having  been  its  Presi- 
dent. He  was  a member  of  Company  B,  Confederate  Vet- 
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erans,  of  Nashville,  and  its  surgeon.  He  was  an  all-round 
model  man.  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  Company  B,  that  in 
the  death  of  Comrade  Neil  we  have  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss,  and  the  city  of  Nashville  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued 
citizens. 

Committee : Ralph  Neal,  M.  M.  Gee,  and  Deering  J.  Roberts. 

Dr.  Neil  left  surviving  him  his  widow,  Mrs.  Tabitha  Jane 
Neil,  and  six  children:  Dr.  D.  R.  Neil,  physician;  Hon.  Albert 
B.  Neil,  attorney,  who  represented  Marshall  County  in  the 
State  Legislature  of  1899;  Dr.  Ewell  Neil,  dentist;  Dr.  Har- 
dee Neil,  druggist;  J.  B.  Neil,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Annie  D.  Neil, 
who  are  students  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

The  funeral  of  Dr.  Neil  was  most  impressive.  It  was  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Frank  Cheatham  Bivouac 
and  Camp,  and  the  sense  of  his  worth  was  manifested  by  all 
present. 

G.  Kann,  of  Woodville,  Miss.,  reports  the  passing  of  two 
comrades  into  the  spirit  land.  Hiram  T.  Smith,  who  served 
in  the  Twenty-First  Mississippi  Infantry,  died  in  June,  and 
Dr.  John  F.  Therrel,  of  the  Sixteenth  Mississippi  Infantry, 
on  August  16,  1904. 
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I AM  DREAMING. 

BY  W.  P.  CARTER. 

Awake,  awake,  thou  dreamer ! 

Awake  to  the  mournful  blast — 

Notes  of  our  martyred  freedom, 

Dead  music  of  the  past! 

Awake ! the  spear  is  broken, 

The  blade  hath  turned  to  rust, 

And  the  warrior’s  red-cross  banner 
Droops  o’er  the  warrior’s  dust. 

Awake,  awake,  thou  dreamer ! 

The  voices  of  the  slain 
Come  o’er  the  still,  deep  waters 
In  sad  and  solemn  strain ! 

And  the  night  winds  echo  sadly 
The  song  of  buried  years. 

And  morning  brings  upon  its  crest 
A rivulet  of  tears. 

What  see  you,  silent  sleeper. 

In  the  far-off  land  of  dreams? 

What  see  you  by  the  valleys 
And  the  pleasant-sounding  streams? 
Are  there  orange  groves  in  blossom? 

Is  there  gold  upon  the  strand? 

Is  there  joy  or  is  there  mourning 
In  the  far-off  pleasant  land? 

I am  dreaming,  I am  dreaming. 

And  the  lightning’s  lurid  glare. 

Like  a meteor  in  its  madness. 

Rushes  through  the  midnight  air ; 
And  I see  the  red-cross  banner 
In  the  rifted  cloudlet  wave, 

And  I hear  the  battle  shoutings 
Of  the  gallant  and  the  brave. 

I am  dreaming,  I am  dreaming. 

And  the  cannon’s  deadly  roar 
Rolls  up  the  steep,  blue  mountain 
Along  the  other  shore ; 

And  I see  a lordly  gentleman 
Ride  out  to  lead  the  way; 

He  is  the  knightliest  gentleman 
That  ever  wore  the  gray. 

Down  to  the  shock  of  battle, 

Through  fire  and  smoke  and  blood, 
He  rides  him  down  right  gallantly 
To  stem  the  ebbing  flood. 

Two  glittering  stars  about  his  throat — 
No  sword  he  wears,  I ween — 

He  is  the  comeliest  gentleman 
That  ever  I have  seen. 

So  calm,  so  stern,  so  debonair, 

No  plume  upon  his  crest. 

He  goes  the  war  path  gallantly, 

No  shield  upon  his  breast. 

He  rides  the  good  horse  “Traveler,” 
Right  to  the  fore  rides  he — 

His  sire  was  “Light  Horse  Harry,” 
And  his  name  is  Robert  Lee ! 

And  yonder  in  the  tempest — 

Down  by  the  smoky  plain — 


Rides  one  in  armor  burnished  bright. 
And  burning  spear  amain; 

His  brow  is  clothed  in  thunder. 

His  right  arm  raised  on  high, 
Marslike  he  rides  to  battle 
As  he  rode  in  days  gone  by. 

I am  dreaming,  I am  dreaming. 

And  the  blushing  rose  of  morn 
Is  shaking  from  her  leaflets  young 
Bright  crystals  of  the  storm. 

The  midnight  is  asunder— 

Still  the  carnage  revels  high. 

And  still  rides  “Stonewall”  Jackson, 

As  he  rode  in  days  gone  by. 

Now  hark!  the  bugle  pealing. 

See  the  flashing  sabers  shine 
Against  the  day  god  of  the  east. 

Along  the  charging  line. 

I hear  a merry  clink  of  steel. 

And  a laughter  ringing  far, 

’Tis  the  chestnut-bearded  Stuart, 

Our  “Harry  of  Navarre.” 

I am  dreaming,  and  there’s  weeping 
In  yon  grove  upon  the  hill. 

There  a noble  form  is  hushed  in  death, 
A giant  heart  is  still. 

On  the  banner  of  his  legions 
His  star  of  glory  shines; 

’Tis  Rhodes,  the  fair-haired  chieftain. 
Who  charged  at  Seven  Pines. 

I am  dreaming,  I am  dreaming. 

And  a black  plume  floats  on  high. 

So  graceful,  yet  so  terrible. 

Above  a flashing  eye  ; 

The  mountains  quake  and  tremble. 

Still  that  warrior  takes  no  heed; 

’Tis  Ashby  rides  the  vale  of  death. 
Upon  his  milk-white  steed. 

And  O ! a song  of  boyhood 
Is  floating  up  the  glen. 

And  a happy  voice  of  bygone  years 
Is  cheering  on  his  men. 
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With  gleaming  eye  he  charged — 

And  a soul  for  a soldier’s  fate, 

’Tis  Ramseur,  dashing  Ramseur, 

The  pride  of  the  Old  North  State. 

Who  comes  with  visage  strong  and  stern. 
Upon  his  foaming  bay? 

A stout  and  hardy  fighter, 

“Old  Blucher”  clears  the  way. 

With  sturdy  cane  of  oak  aloft. 

He  leads  them  up  the  glade ; 

’Tis  Allegheny  Johnson, 

With  the  old  Stonewall  brigade. 

I am  dreaming,  I am  dreaming. 

And  the  flaming  dogs  of  death 
Are  bursting  grape  and  bombshell 
Upon  the  battle’s  breath. 

And  there  beside  the  cannon’s  mouth, 

All  battle-scarred  and  grave. 

Stands  Hood,  the  lion-hearted, 

The  bravest  of  the  brave. 

I am  dreaming,  I am  dreaming. 

And  the  stars  and  bars  on  high 
Wave  o’er  the  fiery  Ewell’s  front — 

His  is  to  do  or  die. 

And  a sound  of  distant  music 

Brings  back  old  home-time  joys — 

’Tis  the  son  of  old  Zach  Taylor 
And  his  Louisiana  boys. 

And  yonder,  cheering  on  his  braves. 

Is  Hill,  Virginia’s  pride; 

The  handsome  John  Magruder 
Is  fighting  by  his  side; 

Bold  Pegram  holds  the  bridge  to-day. 
With  Garnett  at  the  ford ; 

And  I see  the  gray-haired  Armistead 
With  his  hat  upon  his  sword. 

Charge ! Dearing,  charge ! the  Northmen 
Are  pressing  Pender  sore. 

And  Cobb,  the  valiant  Georgian, 

Can  hold  his  own  no  more. 

See  Pettigrew  among  them. 

No  quarter  does  he  beg; 

And  yonder  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death 
The  gallant  Maxey  Gregg. 

I am  dreaming,  I am  dreaming. 

And  my  comrades  of  the  past 
Are  waiting  in  the  valley 

For  the  bugle’s  onward  blast — 

John  Pelham,  Brown,  and  Pegram, 

Will  Randolph,  true  and  strcng. 

And  the  smiling,  boyish  Lattimer, 

A sunbeam  in  that  throng. 

Awake,  awake,  thou  dreamer ! 

The  voices  of  the  slain 
Come  o’er  the  still,  deep  waters 
In  riplets  bright  with  fame. 

Awake ! the  spear  is  broken, 

The  blade  hath  turned  to  rust. 

And  the  warrior’s  red-cross  banner 
Droops  o’er  the  warrior’s  dust. 

Boyce,  Va.,  October  17.  iSSi. 
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CATABRH  CAN  BE  CURED. 

Catarrh  is  a kindred  ailment  of  Consumption,  long 
considered  incurable;  and  yet  there  is  one  remedy 
that  will  positively  cure  Catarrh  in  any  of  its  stages. 
For  many  years  this  remedy  was  used  by  the  lute 
Br.  Stevens,  a widely  noted  authority  on  all  dis- 
eases of  the  throat  and  lungs.  Having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases, 
and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering.  I will  send, 
free  of  charge,  to  all  sufferers  from  Catarrh,  Asth- 
ma. Consumption,  and  nervous  diseases,  this  recipe, 
with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 

Saper,  W.  A.  Noyes.  847  Powers  Block,  Rochester, 
.y.  (3) 


The  Cotton  Crop  of  1904-05. — 
Latham,  Alexander  & Company,  the 
oldest  commission  firm  of  New  York 
City,  have  just  sent  out  their  annual 
estimate  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1904-05. 
The  unsurpassed  facilities  that  this  well- 
known  old  Southern  firm  has  for  secur- 
ing intelligent  and  reliable  information 
from  every  cotton-growing  county  in 
the  South  as  to  acreage,  conditions,  etc., 
and  the  long  experience  they  have  had 
in  this  special  line  of  work,  have  en- 
abled them  to  make  their  estimates  with 
such  accuracy  as  to  command  the  atten- 
tion and,  in  a measure,  formulate  the 
price  of  this  Southern  staple  through- 
out the  world.  The  crop  for  the  pres- 
ent season  (1904-05)  is  estimated  at 

11.300.000  bales  against  10,300,000  for 
last  year.  After  gathering  last  year’s 
crop  it  proved  to  be  10,011,000,  a dif- 
ference of  only  289,000  bales  in  the  en- 
tire cotton  crop  of  the  United  States, 
not  enough  to  affect  the  general  price 
of  the  crop  one-fourth  of  one  point. 
Last  year  their  estimate  made  at  this 
time  on  the  great  crop  of  Texas  and 
the  Indian  Territory  was  2,900,000. 
When  the  crop  was  gathered,  there  were 
only  24,000  bales  difference  between 
their  estimate  and  the  actual  yield.  At 
the  same  time  the  crop  of  Florida  was 
estimated  at  50,000,  and  the  yield  showed 

55.000  bales.  This  season  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally good  for  gathering  cotton ; 
and  if  Messrs.  Latham,  Alexander  & 
Company’s  information  concerning  the 
crop  is  as  reliable,  they  will  not  be  far 
wrong  in  their  estimate  of  11,300,000 
bales. 


Happiest  Woman  in  Texas — How  She 
Was  Cured  of  Cancer. 

March  3.  1904. 

Dr  D.  M.  Bve  Co..  Dacla.s.  Tex. 

Dear  Sirs:  I suppose  you  would  like  to  hear 
about  my  nose,  so  I thought  it  my  duty  to  write 
to  you. 

Two  months'  treatment  has  completely  cured 
my  nose,  for  which  you  have  my  heartiest 
thanks.  I will  recommend  your  treatment 
when  and  wherever  I can.  The  cure  of  my 
nose  has  brought  me  much  happiness. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs.  M.  ,J.  McCrary,  Marcy,  Tex. 

There  is  absolutely  no  need  of  the  knife  or 
burning  plaster,  no  need  of  pain  or  disfigure- 
ment. The  Combination  Oil  Cure  for  cancers 
is  soothing  and  balmy,  safe  and  sure.  Write 
for  free  book  t > the  originator’s  office.  Dr.  D. 
M.  Bye  Co.,  Box  402,  Dallas,  Tex, 


THE  ROBERT  E.  LEE  MINE. 

Some  mining  companies  exist  only 
on  paper.  To  put  money  in  a mine  of 
this  character  is  a speculation,  and 
rather  risky.  But  when  a company 
has  a mine  in  practical  operation,  a 
tunnel  driven  into  the  breast  of  a 
mountain  in  the  neighborhood  of  rich, 
dividend-paying  tunnels  of  the  same 
character,  managed  by  men  of  experi- 
ence in  the  business,  and  is  getting  out 
ore  that  assays  gold  and  silver  in 
high  values,  tlie  purchase  of  its  stock 
is  not  a speculation  but  a legitimate 
investment. 

The  Southern  Mining,  Milling,  and 
Development  Company,  whose  adver- 
tisement appears  in  this  paper,  is  a 
legitimate  mining  concern  in  a gold- 
producing  region,  operated  by  men  of 
high  character. 

The  managers  ask  subscribers  to 
read  their  advertisement  and  consid- 
er it  from  a business  standpoint. 
Sales  of  the  fifty  thousand  shares  of 
this  stock  are  being  taken  rapidly. 
Address  W.  H.  Crawford,  V.  P.  and 
G.  M.,  73  Arcade,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


LOIF  RATES  TO  THE  SOUTH- 
WEST. 

One  fare  plus  $2  for  the  round  trip 
from  Memphis  via  Frisco  System  to 
all  points  in  the  Southwest.  Tickets 
on  sale  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month  until  April,  1905. 

For  literature  and  full  information, 
write  P.  R.  MacKinnon,  T.  P.  A.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  or  J.  N.  Cornatzar,  General 
Agent,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Irwin,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. : 
“I  have  a goblet,  salt  stand,  and  salt 
spoon,  solid  silver,  and  on  each  piece  is 
engraved  the  name  ‘Robertson.’  They 
were  purchased  from  a soldier  who 
‘marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea.’  Fie 
said  their  knapsacks  were  left  behind 
once  in  Georgi;-.,  and  when  they  were 
brought  up  he  got  the  wrong  one,  and 
the  silver  pieces  were  in  it.’  I am  satis- 
fied his  story  was  true,  but  the  silver 
pieces  were  doubtless  taken  from  some 
Southern  home.  I should  like  to  re- 
store them  to  their  proper  owners.” 


J.  C.  Stoner,  of  Fluntsville,  Ala., 
makes  inquiry  for  Alfred  Church,  Com- 
pany A,  Gibson’s  Battalion,  attached  to 
the  Thirty-Third  Alabama  Regiment, 
Wood's  Brigade,  Cleburne’s  Division. 
He  was  lost  on  the  retreat  from  Chat- 
tanooga to  Atlanta. 


2x3  inches,  mounted  on  pins,  - 5c.  each 

4x6  inches,  mounted  on  staff,  - 10c.  each 

12-18  inches,  mounted  on  staff,  - 50c.  each 

SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

S.  N.  MEYER, 

1231  Pa.  Ave.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Send  for  Confederate  price  list. 


F.  A.  Owen,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  and 
commanding  that  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  or- 
ganized Lafayette  B.  Hall  Camp  at 
Dixon,  Ky.,  on  the  17th  of  October 
with  fifty-six  charter  members.  This 
Camp  will  belong  to  the  First  Battalion, 
First , Regiment,  . Second  Kentucky  Bri- 
> gade,  U.  C.  V.  Capt.  Thomas  Page  is 
Commander;  Arthur  L.  Hall,  Adjutant. 


James  M.  Fry,  of  Wills  Point,  Tex., 
wants  to  hear  from  some  officer  or  pri- 
vate of  the  Twenty-Ninth  Tennessee 
Infantry  serving  during  1861  and  be- 
fore its  reorganization. 


TO  SOUTHWEST 


Low  Settlers’  Rates  First  and 
Third  Tuesdays 


BY  WAY  OF  MEMPHIS 


First  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month  Cotton  Belt  Route  sells  round- 
trip  home  seekers’  tickets  to  points 
West  and  Southwest  at  rate  of  one  fare, 
plus  $2,  stop-overs  both  ways,  21  days’ 
return  limit. 

Two  trains  daily  from  Memphis, 
morning  and  evening,  making  connec- 
tions at  Texarkana,  Shreveport,  Green- 
ville, Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Corsicana, 
Waco  for  all  points  in  Texas. 

Parlor  cars  on  day  trains,  sleepers 
on  night  trains,  chair  cars  on  all  trains, 
running  through  to  Texas  without 
change. 

Write  for  literature  descriptive  of 
the  country,  map,  time-table,  and  rates 
to  any  point. 

W.  C.  ADAMS,  T.  P.  A., 
Cotton  Belt,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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“The  Real  Lincoln.’’ — A comrade 
writes  of  this  book:  “The  demand  for 
this  book  so  quickly  exhausted  the  first 
edition  that  tlie  author,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
C.  Minor,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  decided  to  issue  a second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  Lincoln  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
his  obscure  origin,  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  President  of  a great  nation  during 
one  of  the  bloodiest  civil  wars  on  record, 
that  he  freed  four  millions  of  slaves,  all 
have  had  a tendency  to  throw  a glamour 
around  a name  that  the  descendants  of 
the  fanatical  Northern  abolitionists  and 
the  most  ignorant  negroes  of  the  South 
have  come  to  almost  deify.  ‘The  real 
Lincoln,’  as  written  by  Mr.  Minor, 
completely  dispels  this  illusion.  The 
work  is  really  a compilation  of  testimo- 
ny given  by  the  contemporaries  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  from  biographical  sketches 
of  him  written  by  his  friends,  which, 
stripped  of  all  wordy  veneering  of  his 
friends,  and  with  the  pronounced  opin- 
ions of  Lincoln  as  a man  by  his  con- 
temporaries in  puldic  affairs  and  his  cab- 
inet, shows  that  he  was  neither  a Chris- 
tian, a hero,  nor  a philanthropist,  that 
he'  was  morally  and  physically  a coward, 
was  coarse  in  his  breeding,  tastes,  and 
instincts,  and-  a political  knave.  No  one 
can  read  the  undeniable  facts  as  gathered 
and  submitted  by  the  author  without  be- 
coming convinced,  and  without  preju^ 
dice,  that  Lincoln  was  least  deserving 
the  respect  and  the  applause  of  the  na- 
tion than  any  President  we  ever  had.’’ 


ALL  EYES  ON  TEXAS. 

The  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass 
Railway  traverses  the  artesian  water 
belt  and  early  market  gardening  coun- 
try. Health,  climate,  schools,  and 
churches  unsurpassed.  Send  a two- 
cent  stamp  and  get  our  Agricultural 
Folder.  E.  J.  Martin,  G.  P.  A.,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 


VALUABLE  RELICS. 

An  elderly  lady,  a lineal  descendant 
of  Col.  William  Fauntleroy,  of  Rich- 
mond County,  Va.,  impelled  by  neces- 
sity, offers  to  the  highest  bidder  a 
brooch  containing  the  hair  of  Gen.  R. 
E.  Lee,  presented  to  her  in  1867,  and 
now  valued  at  one  hundred  dollars : 
also  a bronze  and  silver  medal  once 
owned  by  her  grandfather  (Robert  F.), 
commemorating  the  capture  of  Porto 
Bello  by  Admiral  Vernon  in  1739. 

For  particulars  address  Miss  Fauntle- 
roy, Chase  Home,  Annapolis,  Md. 


"Referee” 

Shells 

Are  loaded  with  the  famous  Seml-Smokeless 
Powder,  combining  the  best  qualities  of  both  black 
and  smokeless  loads  at  a price  within  the  reach  of 
all.  The  “League”  is  the  best  black  powder 
shell  in  the  world. 

Peters  Smokeless  Shells  won  the  Amateur 
Championship  of  the  LI.  S.  in  1903. 

Peters  Cartridges  are  loaded  with  Semi-Smokeless 
Powder.  They  have  wou  the  Indoor  Rifle  Championship 
of  the  U.  S.  for  seven  successive  years* 

Sold  C-verywHere. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  CO. 

New  York  | CINCINNATI,  O. 


BB 


HOLIDAY  SHOPPING 
BY  MAIL 


MRS.  GERTRUDE  F.  HESS 

Purchasing  Agent 
Hotel  St.  James 
K59  W.  45th  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Sliopping  of  all  descriptions  executed 
Free  of  Charqe  for  patrons  in  and  out  of 
New  York  City.  Careful  attention  given 
to  the  selection  of  Wedding  Trousseaux, 
Ladies’  Evening  Gowns,  and  Street  Cos- 
tumes. Estimates  cheerfully  furnished. 
Circular  and  references  on  application. 


Watkins  Gas  and 
GasolineEngines 

run  on  an  elec- 
tric  magneto. 
No  batteries  or 
hot  tubes  to  re- 
new. From  2 to 
25  horsepower. 

Catalogue  sent 
on  request. 

C.  C.  Foster. 
NashviUe,  Tenn. 


J.  R.  Engledow,  of  Troupe,  Tex., 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  friends 
Or  comrades  of  J.  S.  ClementSj  who  first 
served  in  Capt.  Clanton’s  Alabama  Cav- 
alry and  was  afterwards  with  Capt. 
Desha,  of  Tuskegee.  The  family  moved 
from  Alabama  to  Texas  about  1878. 
Mr.  Clements  was  from  Cubahachie, 
and  enlisted,  it  is  thought,  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  For  the  benefit  of  a needy 
widow  this  inquiry  is  made  by  Mr. 
Engledow,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some 
comrade  can  respond. 


SINCE  1858 

c.  P.  BARNES  & 


CO., 


HAVE  BEEN  THE 


Headquarters  For  Santa  Claus  for 

Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry, 

Silverware  and  Optical  Goods. 

He  is  proud  of  our  reputation  and  our 
line,  as  we  sell  nothing  but  the  best 
at  prices  that  are  right.  He  will  be 
very  pleased  to  deliver  your  order  for 
you.  Our  new  illustrated  52  page  Cat- 
alogue sent  free  on  request. 

C.  P.  BARNES  4.  CO. 

504  & SOG  W.  Market  St.  LOUISVILLE,  KV. 


THE  REAL  LINCOLN 

From  the  Testimony  of  His  Contemporaries 

By  CHARLES  L.  C.  5II1V0B,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Secotid E.ditio7i,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

The  publishers  have  pleasure  in  announcing  a 
second  edition  of  Dr.  Minor’s  remarkable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  our  country.  Originally  pub- 
lished as  a pamphlet,  the  commendation  it  received 
and  the  fascination  of  the  subject  impelled  its  author 
to  further  and  greater  research,  and  the  present  vol- 
ume is  the  result. 

In  explanation  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  the  book 
it  may  be  said  that  its  object  is  to  controvert  the 
error  which  partisan  ignorance  is  endeavoring  to 
perpetuate  in  exalting  Lincoln  to  the  highest  pinna- 
cle of  fame  in  the  catalogue  of  American  heroes. 

Full  doth,  12mo,  230  pages;  price,  $1.25  postpaid. 

EVERETT  WADDEY  CO.,  Publishors,  Richmond,  Va. 
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B.  L.  Rhoads,  of  Auburn,  Ky.,  wants 
jto  locate  'some  good  people  of  Nashville 
'who' took  care  of  him  and  his  comrade 
fduring  the  war.,,;  He, mentions' Miss  Ida' 
iBoench  and  ■ Mrs.  Cartwright,"  and--s'a'ys>- 
•they  took  him  and  Anderson  Mclnto^stj, 
jout- of  the  hospital  and  cared  forJ^themj 
[as  • if  members'  of  "’their,  own,  family,", 
j nursed  them  back  to  life,  and  sent'  them, 
tout  while  the  Yankees  were  still  in.  the 
: city.  This  was  after  our  forces  had 
.evacuated  Nashville.  The  two  families 
(lived  in  the  same  house  near  the  capitol. 


0.  C.  Whitaker,  of  Guntown,  Miss.: 
“1  notice  in  my  last  Veteran  another 


QopfedVrat^"  Veteran) 


‘youngest’  Confederate.  There,  sgeras  to 
be  as  many  that  claim  ' that  dis&n.ct'ion 
as  there  are  men  that  claim  to<h'ive  led 
Gen.  Lee’s  horse  away  from  the  battle- 
field at  Spottsylvania  C.  H.  on  the  I2th 
of  May,  1864.  Just  after  reading  in  the 
Veteran  of  this,  youngest  ,so}dier„.  ,T 
picked  up  a paper  and  saw  an  account  of 
another  younge.^t  soldier,  who  says  he 
belonged  to  Company  H,  Twelfth  Ala- 
bama Regiment,  and  among  the  battles 
he  was  in  he  mentions  First  Manassas. 
I belonged  to  Company  I,  Twelfth  Ala- 
bama, and  that  regiment  was  not  at 
the  First  Manassas  battle.  Well,  the  old 
boys  just  forget  things,  that’s  all.” 


= Harriman  'R.ouie 


Travel  via  the  TENNESSEE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 
to  all  Summer  Resorts  east.  The  shortest  and  most  direct 
route  to  all  interior  resorts  and  Atlantic  Coast  W atering  Places. 
Through  tickets  on  sale  at  all  coupon  ticket  othces.  See  that 
your  ticket  reads  via  the  Tennessee  Central  Railroad.  For 
further  information  apply  to 

E,.  H.  Hinton,  Traffic  Manager.  /fash-Viiie,  Tenn. 


THE  WEST  POINT  ROUTE 

Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad, 
The  Western  Railway  of  Alabair'-.t. 

Transcontinental  Lines 
Fast  Mail  Route 

Operating  the  fastest  scheduled  train 
in  the  South.  To 

TEm,  MEXICO,  CALIFORNIA 


and  all  Southwestern  points. 

Superb  dining  cars;  through  Pullman 
and  tourist  sleeping  cars.  For  special 
rates,  schedules,  and  all  information,  ad- 
dress 

J.  B.  Heyward,  D.  P.  A., 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mention  VETERAN  -when  you  write. 


GET  THE  BEST 


The  N ev/  and  Enlarged 
Edition  Contains 


25,000  New  Words 

New  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

with  more  t han  26,000  titles,  based  on  the 
latest  census  returns. 

New  Biographical  Dictionary 

containing  tlie  names  of  over  10,000  noted 
persons,  date  of  birth,  death,  etc. 

Edited  by  W.  T.  HAKRIS,  Ph."D„  LL.D., 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2380  Quarto  Pages 

New  Plates.  6000  Illustrations.  Rich  Bindings. 

Needed  inEveryHome 

Also  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary  with 
iii6Pages,  1400 Illustrations.  Size:  jxioxa-^sin. 
A Special  Thin  Paper  Edition  De  Luxe 

19  printed  from  the  same  plates  as  regular  edition.  It 
has  limp  covers  and  round  cornera.  Size : I V2  in. 

FREE,  “ A Test  in  Pronunciation,”  instruo 
tlv©  and  entertaining. 

Also  illustrated  pamphlets, 

G.  d C.  MERRIAM  CO.. 

Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass. 


School  Girls  and  Boys 

Earn  a WATCH.  SIONET  RING,  or  FOUN- 
TAIN PEN  by  selling  6 copies  of  “ Songs  of  the 
Confederacy  and  Plantation  Melodies  ” at  60 
cents  each.  Order  at  once. 

Mrs.  Albert  Mitchell,  Paris,  Ky. 


CURED 
Gives 
Quick 
Relief. 

Removes  all  swelling  in  8 to  20 
days  ; effects  a permanent  cure 
in  JO  to  60  days.  Trial  treatment 
icuven  free.  Nothingcan  be  fairer 
I Write  Dr.  H.  H.  Creen’s  Sons, 
IsSSpecialists,  Box  G,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FLAYELL’S  ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTER, 

Give  exact  circumferencs 
of  abdomen  at  K,  L,  M- 

Silk  Elastic  - $5  00 

Thread  Elastic  - 3 SO 

K Goods  seat  bj  mall  upon  receipt  of 
price.  Safe  delivery  guaraoteed. 

Send  for  pamphlet  of  Elastic  Stockings,  Trusses,  Etc. 

0.  W.  Flavell  & Bro.,  1005  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SlilDtlJAACijioMBOitjEYEWATER 
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A^clclress  S.  CUNNINGHA.M,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


A Last  Opportunity'  to  secure  at  a 
Bargain  a Set  of 


Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Confederate  Government. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  PRES.  BY  PRESIDENT  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 


^^'HERE  has  just  been  purchased  by  the  Veteran  the  publishers’ 
entire  edition  of  Mr.  Davis’s  “ Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate 
Government.”  This  closing  out  sale  is  comprised  entirely  of 
the  half-morocco  binding,  with  marble  edges,  and  published  for  $14 
per  set.  The  purchase  of  this  entire  stock  was  on  such  favorable 
terms  that  the  Veteran  will  supply  them  at  half  price,  the  cost  of 
transportation  added — $7.65.  The  two  volumes  contain  over  fifteen 
hundred  pages  and  thirty-seven  fine  steel  engravings  and  map  plates.  When  this  edition  is  exhausted,  copies  of  these 
first  prints  can  be  procured  only  through  speculators  at  fabulous  prices. 

This  book  is  famous  in  many  ways.  Through  generations  of  the  future  it  will  be  accepted  as  the  authentic  history 
of  the  South  in  the  crisis  of  the  sixties.  No  other  will  assume  to  rival  it.  Argument  in  behalf  of  its  inestimable  value 
is  useless.  From  every  aspect  it  is  as  noble  as  is  its  dedication:  “To  the  Women  of  the  Confederacy.” 

This  entire  edition  is  offered  as'follows:  For  fifteen  subscribers  to  the  Veteran  the  two  volumes  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  address  in  the  Ifnited  States.  This  great  work  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  who  cannot  procure  new  subscriptions 
for  $7  and  cost  of  mailing  or  express  ($7.65).  Camps  of  Veterans  and  Chapters  of  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  can 
easily  secure  the  fifteen  subscribers  and  get  this  book  for  their  library.  Name  in  gold,  35  cents  extra;  net,  $8. 


GO  SOUTHWEST 


Like  time  and  tide,  the  Great  Southwest  awaits  no 
man;  but  it’s  a heap  easier  to  get  aboard  at  the  in- 
stant of  starting  than  to  e(jnteiul  with  the  element 
of  momentum  later,  : : ; ; : : : 


Let  us  give  you  the  details  of  this  new  country's 
rapid  growth,  and  your  chance  to  grow  u])  with  it. 
Illustrated  literature  free. 

"Rales  Southu>es1  Cut  Almost  in  Ttvo 


December  6 and  20,  1904 --January  3 and  17,  1905 


GEO,  H.  LEE,  G.  T.  A.,, 

Little  TKocK,e 

J,  jV.  CO'RJ^AT^AF^,  G.  T.  7>., 

Memphij,  T'enn 
JOHJW  ^J-E'BASTIAJ^,  Tasj.  Traf,  M^r., 

Chicago,  111. 


SWEETHEARTS. 


WIVES,  AND  MOTHERS: 

is  guaram 

cure  the  whisky-  and  beer-drinking 


Our  remedy  is  guaranteed  to  permanent- 

habit.  Safe,  sure,  and  harmless.  Can  be  secretly  g?ven  without  the  patient’s  knowledge 
Send  for  particulars  and  consultation  FREE.  Address 

CMBMICAU  AIND  MEDICAC,  ASSOCI ATIOfV, 

W.  B.  BURKB,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Atlanta.  Oa. 


TRAVEL  VIA  THE  — 

SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY 


The  Great- 
est ^ 
Southern 
System 


Double  Dai- 
ly Service 

Nashville  to 
the  East,  via 
Chattanooga 
and  Asheville, 
through 


Through 
1 e e p i n g 
Car  Nash- 
ville to  New 
York. 

Dining  and 
Observation 
Cars. 

Pullman 
Slgejoing  Cars 
on  all  through 
trains. 

Elegant  Day 
Coaches. 


“ THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKY” 

M.  Culp,  4th  Vice  Pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
i.  H.  Hardwick,  Pass.  Traffic  Manager, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

V.  H.  TaYlob,  Hen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Washing- 
ton, ii.  0. 

A.  Benscoter,  Asst;  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

. E.  Shipley,  Traveling  Pass.  Agt.,  Chatta- 
noogp.,  Tenn., 
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Confederate  l/ete/ai). 


The  Eye  of  the 

^ aft  on 

Is  Turned  Toward 

^ e jc  a -S' 


The  best  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  oppor- 
tunities in  the  great  Southwest 
are  located  along  the  line  of  the 

Hou^on  t'Si 
T ejects , (^en‘- 
frai  ^ i 

which  traverses  the  heart  of 
Texas.  The  H.  & T.  C.  R.  R. 
maintains  a well-equipped  In- 
dustrial Department,  whose 
business  it  is  to  represent  the 
home  seeker — the  land  buyer, 
not  the  land  dealer. 

All  requests  for  information 
appertaining  to  Texas  will  be 
given  prompt  attention  if  ad- 
dressed to 

Wm.  Doherty  Stanley  H.  Watson 


A.  G.  P.  A.  Industrial  Aifent 

i HOVSTON.  TEX. 


The  best  line  to 

INDIAN  AROUS, 
REORIA, 
CHICAGO, 

And  all  points  in  Indiana  and 
Micnigan. 


CLEVELAND. 
BUFFALO. 
NEW  YORK. 
BOSTON. 


AND  ALL  POINTS  EAST 


Infonaation  eheerfully  furnished  oa  a^ 
•Ueation  at  City  Ticket  Office  “Big  Poer 
■Mte/’  No.  259  Fourth  ATenne,  er  write 
te  B.  J.  Garas,  General  Agent  Pai 
Department,  Louistillk,  Kt. 


(TaUforniaS^^„?J?v"?: 

•Knljjbts  XTempIar,  anD  Sovcrcifln 
(5canJ>  Xobflc,  H.  ®.  3F., 


meeting  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
September.  Very  loiv  rates  via  WABASH 
and  its  connections.  Tlie  WABASH  is  the 
only  line  running  to  the  Main  Entiance  of 
the  World’s  Fair  Grounds.  Holders  of  Wa- 
bash  ticket  can  have  tlieir  baggage  checked 
to  and  from  the  Magnificent  New  Wabash 
Passenger  Station,  directly  at  the  Main  En- 
trance, Ten  days’  stop-overs  allowed  at  St. 
Louis  on  one-way  or  I'ound-irip  tickets,  go- 
ing or  returning. 

Call  on  or  write  for  particulars 

F.  W.  GREBNF,  D.  P.  A.,  Wa- 
bashR.  R.,  Room  aosTJrban 

Building,  Irouisville,  Ky. 


Great 

l3 

Texas! 

The  Eyes  of 
the  World  Are 
Upon  Her. 

The  Home  Seeker 

Wants  to  know  about  her 
"Matchless”  Climate  and  her 
Cheap  Lands. 

The  Investor 

Wants  to  know  not  only  about 
her  Cheap  Land  and  Low 
Taxes,  but,  as  well,  Her 
Wealth  of  Mine  and  Forest, 
and  this  is  to  let  you  know  that 
The  International  & 

Great  Northern, 

Texas’  Or-eatest  Railt-oad, 
Traverses  more  than  a thousand 
miles  of  the  Cream  of  Texas’  Re- 
sources, latent  and  developed,  and 
that  you  may  learn  more  about  the 
GREAT  I.  & G.  N.  COUNTRY 
by  sending  a 2-cent  stamp  for  a 
copy  of  the  ILLETSTRATOR 
AND  GENERAL  NARRATOR, 
or  25  cents  for  a year’s  file  of  same, 
or  by  writing 

D.  J.  PRICE, 

O.  P.  dfe  X.  A.,  I.  & O.  IV.  R.  R., 
Palestine,  Tex. 


. . HqwAo  Get  Thqre  ~ 7 

quick 

The  Short  Line,  Via.  Rristol 

TO  THE  EAST 

Throvigh  Train 
No  CKoi-rvge 


Leave  NEW  ORLEANS,  Q.  & C 7:30  p.m. 

“ MEMPHIS;  Southern  Ry 11 :00  p.m. 

“ CHATTANOOGA,  South’n  Ry.  9:.55  a.m. 

“ KNOXVILLE,  Southern  Ry 1:30  p.m. 

“ BRISTOL,  N.  & W.  Ry 7:00  p.m. 

Ar'ive  LYNCHBURG,  N.  & W.  Ry  ...  1:45  a.m. 
" WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  So.  Ry.  6:52  a.m. 

“ BALTIMORE,  Md..  P.  R.  R 8:00  a.m. 

“ PHILADELPHIA,  P.  R.  R..  . 10:15  a m. 

“ NEW  YORK,  P.  R.  R 12:43  p.m. 

“ BOSTON,  N,  Y„,  N.  H.,  & H 8:20  p.m. 


Through  Sleeper  New  Orleans  to 
New  York 

Through  Sleeper  Memphis  to 
New  York 


The  finest  Dining  Car  Service. 


Reliable  information  cluerfully  furnished  by 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway,  100  W.  Ninth 
St.  (Read  House  Block),  Chattanooga,  Teun. 

Warren  L.  Rohr,  Western  Passenger  Agent, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn, 

W.  B.  Bevill,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Roar 
noke,  Va. 

NORTH  TEXAS 
^ POINTS  ^ 


VIA 


TO  

G^LlvestoA,  and  Points 
SoutK,  East,  and 
West.  4^  ^ Equip- 
nvent,  Service,  and  Cui- 
sine unsurpetssed. 

W.  S.  KEENAN,  G.  P.  A.. 
Galvestoix,  Tex. 
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^opfciderat^  l/etejaj). 


/-X 


LETTER 

PAPJER 

' ■ ^ 

n n n n 


CONFEDERATE 

VETE'RAJSIS 
DA  X/GHTE'RS 


NEW  REDUCED  PRICES 

WHILE  THE  STOCK  LASTS 

$2.50  gets  250  sheets  in  3 tablets 
$4.25  gets  500  sheets  in  5 tablets 

These  prices  include  the  printing  of  the  name  of  the  Camj),  Chapter, 
etc.,  the  names  of  the  oflicers,  and  post  office  addresses. 

Stock  ruled  or  unruled. 


Brandon  Printing  Co. 

/4A.SHVILLE.  TEMJW. 


Manufacturing  Stationers, 
Engravers,  Printers,  LithograpKers, 
General  Office  Outfitters. 


TWO  WARS; 

An  Autobiography  of  Samuel  G.  French, 

Graduate  of  West  Point  In  1845,  Lieutenant  of  Light  Ar^ 
tlllery  In  the  United  Slates  Army,  In  the 
Mexican  War,  and  Major  General  In 
• the  Confederate  Army, 

From  diaries  and  notes,  careful- 
ly kept  during  many  years  of  ac- 
tive military  ser\ice,  and  during 
the  days  of  reconstruction.  Pub- 
lished by  the 

Confederate  Veteran, 

Nashville,  Term. 


This  book  is  more  than  a charming 
biography  of  a distinguished  man;  it 
is  a graphic  and  faithful  story  of  the 
Mexican  war,  the  war  between  the 
States,  and  the  reconstruction  period,  as  well  as  a powerful  vindication  of 
the  South  by  one  who  was  born,  reared  and  educated  at  the  North,  but 
whose  convictions  and  sentiments  early  led  him  to  cast  bis  fortunes  with 
the  Confederacy,  and  is,  therefore,  of  especial  historical  value  and  interest 
to  the  people  of  the  South.  The  book  has  been  highly  praised  by  many 
distinguished  men,  and  extracts  from  many  reviews  of  the  work  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

“Two  Wars”  is  issued  in  one  royal  octavo  volume,  bound  in  English 
cloth,  with  embossed  side  and  back,  contains  fine  portraits  of  the  author 
and  many  leading  characters  in  the  war  between  the  States,,  together 
with  engravings  of  battle  scenes,  points  of  interest,  etc.,  of  that  great  strug- 
gle. It  contains  over  400  pages.  Price,  $2. 

Special  Offer;  For  $2.50  a copy  of  “Two  Wars”  and  The  Confeder- 
ate Veteran  for  one  year  will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Old  subscribers  to 
the  Veteran  may  also  renew  on  this  basis. 

Agents  Wanted  for  both  the  book  and  the  Veteran,  to  whom  liberal 
commissions  will  be  paid. 


J 


THE  BEST  PLACE 

TO  PURCHASE 
ALL-WOOL 

Bunting  or 
Silk  Flags 

of  All  Kinds, 

Silk  Banners,  Swords,  Belts,  Caps, 

and  all  kinds  of  Military  Equipment 
and  Society  Goods  is  at 

Veteran  J.  A.  JOEL  & CO., 

88  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City, 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


JACKSONVILLE 

via  Valdosta  Route,  from  Valdosta  via  Georgia 
Southern  and  Florida  Ry.,  from  Macen 
via  Central  of  Georgia  Ry.,  from 

ATLANTA 

via  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R,,  from 

CHATTANOOGA 


NASHVILLE 

rla  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louia  Ry.| 
arriving  at 

ST.  LOUIS 

AND  AT 

OH/CAGO 

over  the  Illinois  Centra!  R.  R.  from  Martin^  Teniu 


DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE  AND 
THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 


MAINTAINED  OVER  THIS 


SCENIC  LINE. 


Ticket  agents  of  the  Jacksonville-St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  line,  and  agents  of  connecting  lines  In 
Florid  and  the  Southeast,  will  give  you  full  ln> 
formation  as  to  schedules  of  this  double  daily  serv- 
ice to  St.  Loui^  Chicago,  and  the  Northwe^,  and 
of  train  time  of  lines  connecting.  They  will  also 
sell  you  tickets  and  advise  you  as  to  rates* 


P«  D.  MUXER,  • - • Atlanta^  Oa., 

Travelli^  Passenger  Agent  I.  C.  R.  R- 

F.  R,  WHEELER,  - N ashville,  Tenn. 

Commercial  Agent. 


D 


Capital  Stock,  $1,000,000  ||  nashville,  tenn,  ||  Shares,  Par  Value,  $1.00 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Oklahoma.  Property  (172.20  acres),  Silver  Plume,  Colo. 


W.  H.  CRAWFORD,  Vice  President  and  Generai  Manager. 


73  Arcade,  Nashviiie,  Tenn.,  Office  of  the  Company. 


OFFICERS 


\ G,  W,  GARRISON,  President, 

} J.  T,  SPAULDING,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


W.  H.  CRAWFORD,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
WARREN  K.  SNYDER,  Attorney. 


DIRECTORS 


G-.  W.  GARRISON,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Hotel  Proprietoi’. 

W.  H.  CRAWFORD,  Nashville,  Tenn,,  Mines  and  Mining  Broker. 
J.  T.  SPAULDING,  Nashviiie,  Tenn.,  Railroad  Claim  Agent. 
WARREN  K.  SNYDER,  Lawyer,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

C.  H.  DYER,  Silver  Plume,  Colo. 

W.  iY  McGAUGHY,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Cattleman. 


HON.  W.  A.  MAXWELL,  Yukon  City,  Okla.,  Editor,  and  Member  of 
■ Oklahoma  Legislature. 

DR.  W.  H.  WHITE,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dentist. 

G.  D.  HICKS,  Tullahoma.  Tenn.,  Asst.  Supt.  of  N.,  C.  & St.  L.  Ry. 

W.  L.  HAILEY,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Wholesale  Grocer. 

MAJOR  WILLIS  J.  MILNER,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Capitalist,  Coal 
‘andTron. ' 


The  above  is  a picture  of  the  face,  or  entrance,  of  the  " Robert  E.  Lee  ” tunnel,  showing  some  of  the  officers  and  miners.  Beginning  on 
the  left,  the  first  man  is  P.  A.  Babcock,  the  Superintendent  and  Mining  Expert;  next  is  J.  T.  Spaulding,  Secretary  and  Treasui'er,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn. : the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  are  miners;  the  fourth  is  W.  H.  Crawford,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. ; and 
the  seventh,  leaning  on  the  burro,  is  Charles  H.  Dyer,  one  of  f'e  directors  of  the  company. 

Our  property  is  located  six  miles  southwest  of  Silver  Plume,  Clear  Creek  Coiinty,  Colo.,  in  the  West  Argentine  Gold  District,  on  Mc- 
Clellan Mountain,  the  center  of  the  gold-producing  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  only  five  miles  from  the  celebrated  ‘•Seven-Thirty”  mines, 
which  have  produced  over  $16,000,000,  and  the  ‘‘Terrible”  mine,  which  has  sold  more  than  $8,0U0,(HH)  worth  of  ore.  McClellan  Mountain  is  trav- 
ersed by  a network  of  veins,  many  of  them  very  rich,  and  being  worked  by  dividend-paying  companies.  Into  this  mountain  we  have 
driven  two  tunnels,  the  ‘‘Robert  E.  Lee”  and  “Tunnel  No.  3.”  The  principal  work  is  in  the  ‘‘Robert  E.  Lee,”  which  is  being  driven  straight 
into  the  mountain.  Ore  from  this  tunnel  assays  from.$80  to  $600  per  ton. 

Stock  is  now  selling  at  35  ceiii.s  per  share,  but  the  indications  are  so  favorable  that  this  price  will  prevail  only  ashort  time,  when  it 
will  be  advanced  to  50  cents,  or  taken  from  the  market  altogether.  Many  stockholders  are  increasing  their  holdings,  investigation  having 
convinced  them  that  the  stock  will  reach  the  dividend-paying  stage  in  a short  time.  Mining  experts  place  a high  valuation  upon  our  property, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  an  investment. 

“Opportunity  comes  to  every  man;  succe.s.s  lies  in  gr.a.siiing  it.”  Capitalists  concede  that  tlie  surest  chance  for  riclies  lies  in 
conservative  mining  investments.  SlOO  invested  in  Granite  Mountain  in  188.>  sold  in  1889  for  S7,5,000.  Tiiere  is  no  gain  witlioiit 
some  risk.  Any  amount  sold — from  ten  sliares  up. 

For  a short  time  stock  will  be  sold  on  the  installment  plan  to  those  who  prefer  it  — 10  per  cent  cash,  .ami  10  per  cent  .a  montli. 

We  refer  to  the  mercantile  agencies,  or  to  any  bank  in  any  city  where  our  directors  live.  Investigation  invited. 

Should  you  desire  to  investigate,  send  your  address  to  the  General  Manager,  and  a I’opy  of  our  Prosjiectus  will  be  mailed  you. 


P.iiB.  “Stocking  Fillers 
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it 


Brass  Fire-Set 

Beautiful  solid-brass  four-piece  fire-set,  consisting  of 
shovel,  poker,  tongs,  and  stand.  Highly  burnished,  with 
base  of  stand  in  fancy  pattern,  just  as  shown  in  cut.  Just 
the  thing  for  your  mother,  some  of  your  married  relatives, 
or  yourself. 


^5.10 


J acp  aLi\  e s e 

Umbrella  Stand 

Something  really  useful,  and.  at  the  same  time,  pretty 
enough  to  be  appropriate  for  a Christmas  present.  Heavy 
Japanese  ware,  practically  indestructible.  Highly  glazed, 
and  decorated  in  a quaint  pattern  of  blue  and  brown.  A 
“rainy  day  friend”  that  will  win  you  a smile  of  genuine  ap- 
preciation. 

splendid 
-Value 


^2.00 


W rought-Irorv 
Fire-Set 

Four  pieces,  shovel,  poker,  tongs,  and  stand.  Solid  ^ 
wrought  iron,  of  artistic  pattern,  with  dead  black  fin- 
ish. A present  of  value  for  its  convenience  as  well  as 
for  its  beauty. 


^2.40 


Coa.1  VsLse 

Glossy  japanned  black  finish;  hinged  cover, . floral 
decoration  of  blue  and  green,  with  gold  trimmings. 
Inside  easily  lifted  out  for  filling.  Replace  that  un- 
sightly old  coal  scuttle! 


^1.25 


ChaLfing  DisK 

The  ideal  gift  for  a girl.  Cooks  right  in  the  parlor,  without  the 
least  smoke,  smut,  or  inconvenience.  Burnished  nickel  body  and 
lamp,  with  dead-finish  irorr  stand  of  graceful  shape.  Black  wood 
handle.  Holds  about  two  pints.  A first-rate  gift  for  your  sister  or 


sweetheart. 


Special,  ^2.05 


NOTICE 


These  are  a few 
excellent  values, 
selected  for  the 
readers  of  the  Confederate  Vet- 
eran. They  are  first-rate,  high- 
grade  goods,  whicji  • any  one  would 
be  proud  either  to  ’ own  or  give 
as  a Christmas  present. 

Send  P.  O.  Order,  Ex- 
press Order,  or  Check. 
Do  not  send  currency 
through  mails. 


HcvOitcind 
Dretsden 
Wedgetfi^ood 
Ctit  GtcLSif 


We  import  direct  through 
resident  European  buyers.  Buy- 
ing in  vast  quantities,  we  can 
offer  low  prices. 

We  h ave  also  a superb  line 
of  art  statuary  and  pottery. 

If  interested  for  Christmas 
use  or  otherwise,  write  for  de- 
tails of  what  you  want. 

We"II  Gladly  Furnish  Them 


PHILLIPS  (h  BVTTORFF  MFC.  CO. 

Manvifacturing  and  Importing 


Hou^e  Furnishers 


ASHVILLE 


In  Answering.  Mention  tKe 
Confederate  Veteran. 
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